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PREFACE  TO  ORLANDO  FURIOSO. 


Tun  fabulous  liistories  of  wandering  knights,  distrpsspd  damsels,  giants,  enchanted  castles,  and  the 
whole  train  of  lesendary  adventures,  that  for  a  long  time  were  the  deiight  of  our  ancestors,  are  now 
universally  exploded  :  the  inimitable  satire  of  Cervantes  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  them  into 
disrepute :  but  however  justly  he  may  have  ridiculed  their  many  absurdities,  yet,  perhaps,  we  have  too 
rashly  adopted  the  contempt,  which  almost  every  one  now  profes^es,  for  writings,  from  which  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  greatest  p<ieis  have  derived  many  line  imagts;  to  which  we  arc,  probably,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  the  Fairy  Queen  of  our  admired  Spenser,  and  which  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  has  procured  to  its  author  the  appellation  of  Divine. 

The  Italians  have  among  tliem  many  works  of  a  similar  nature  with  this  poem,  bein?  accustomed  to 
translate,  or  coin])ose  romances  in  the  octavo  stanza.  Among  others,  Bernardo  Tabso,  the  father  of  the 
great  Torquato,  published  a  free  translation  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaul,  divided  ii-.to  oue  hundred  cantos  : 
but  the  much  greater  part  of  these  performances  are  not  to  be  considered  as  rising  to  any  degree  of  com- 
petition with  Ariosto,  being  little  else  than  wild  stnrits  of  chivalry,  with  scarce  any  tincture  of  poetical 
imagery  and  expression  ;  or  heavy  dull  narratives  of  fiction  without  imagination,  and  of  events  without 
interest. 

Most  of  these  poems,  or  rather  rhyming  romances,  are  drawn  from  the  current  romances  of  the 
times;  such  as  the  history  of  king  Arthur  and  his  ronnd  table,  and  the  account  of  Merlin  and  his 
prophecies :  but  the  chief  of  them  are  built  on  tlie  romantic  history  of  Charlemain,  and  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  Called  Paladins;  which  was  a  title  of  honour  given  by  Charlemain  to  that  number  of  valiant 
men  b<  longing  to  his  court,  wbo  employed  their  arms  in  defence  of  the  faith.  The  principal  of  these 
was  Oilando,  the  great  hei-o  of  chivalry,  whose  fabulous  achievements  filled  all  the  books  and  provin- 
cial songs  of  that  age.  It  is  recorded,  that  when  William  the  Conqueror  marched  with  his  Normans  to 
engage  Harold,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Hastings,  his  soldiers  animated  each  other  by  singing  the 
popular  ballad  of  the  exploits  of  Roland,  or  Orlando. 

Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  elegant  History  of  Music,  a  book  not  merely  professional,  as  the  title  might  seem 
to  indicate,  but  full  of  general  inl'ormation,  has  presented  us  nith  a  gre.it  literary  curiosity  in  this  old 
military  song,  which  he  thus  introduces :  "  Cliarlemain  had  a  great  passion  for  these  heraic  songs,  and, 
like  our 'Alfred,  not  only  had  them  collected,  but  knew  them  by  heart.  One  of  these,  in  praise  of 
Roland,  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  and  the  Furioso,  of  Boyardo,  Bemi,  and  Ariosto,  was  longer  pre- 
served than  any  of  the  rest.  This,  the  French  historians  tell  us,  was  begun  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
by  a  knight  called  Taillefer,  on  whom  this  honour  was  conferred  for  his  strong  and  powerful  voice. 
Here  he  performed  the  office  of  herald  minstrel  at  the  head  of  the  Norman  army,  and  was  among  the 
first  that  fell  iu  the  onset."  The  song,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved, 
afibrds  an  admirable  picture  of  the  rough  martial  spirit  of  the  times.  I  have  here  inserted  one  stanza, 
with  the  translation,  that  gives,  though  in  a  ludicrous  vein,  the  exact  character  of  Orlando,  as  drawn 

by  the  romance  writers. 

Pour  I'ennemi  qui  resistoit, 
Keservant  toute  son  audace, 
A  cclui  qui  se  soumettoit, 
II  accordoit  toujours  sa  grace. 
L'humanite  dans  son  grand  coeur, 
Renaissoit  apriis  la  victoire, 
Et  le  soir  ineme  W  vainqueur 
Au  vaincu  proposoit  a  boire. 
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On  stubborn  fixis  he  vcntrcance  wreak'd, 

And  laiil  about  him  like  a  Tartar  ; 
But  if  for  mercy  once  they  squeak'd. 

He  was  the  first  to  grant  tbeni  quarter. 
The  battle  «on,  of  Ri-lanil's  soul 

Kacb  milder  virtue  took  possession : 
To  vanquish'd  foes  he  o'er  a  bowl 
His  heart  siin-enderM  at  discretion. 
*'  The  song,"  fays  Dr.  Buiney,  "  upon  Roland,  continued  in  favour  among  the  I'rcncli  soldiers,  so  late 
as  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  the  time  of  their  king  John,   who,   upon  rcpruaehinj  one  of  them  <vith 
singing  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  Rolands  left,  was  answered,  that  liolands  would  be  found  if 
they  had  a  Charlemaiu  at  their  head  '.'" 

The  romance  of  Charlcmain  is  said  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  monk,  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  that  prince  :  to  this  story  the  author  has  prefixed  the  name  of  Turpin.  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  a  prelate  of  reputation,  who  accompanied  Charlcmain  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  written  his  life;   which  work  is  supposed  to  be  lost. 

The  mo.«t  celebrated  of  the  Italian  poems  of  the  romance  kind,  before  Ariosto,  are  the  Morgan'e 
Maggiore  of  Piilei,  and  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boyardo.  The  first  of  these  was  published  in  the 
year  1488,  and  has  its  name  from  Morgantc  a  giant,  the  principal  personage  of  the  poem,  whom  the 
poet  converts  to  Christianity,  and  makes  the  conipaniou  of  Orlando  in  his  adventurer.  This  poem, 
which  is  of  a  very  singular  nature,  concludes  with  the  death  of  Orlando,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Christians 
in  the  valley  of  Itonsccval ki ;  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  entirely  a  builesque  on  'he  fables  of  the 
Paladins :  but  though  many  parts  of  it  may  appear  to  be  ludicrous,  yet  others  are  undoubtedly  serious  j 
as  the  relation  of  Orlando's  death,  where  that  hero,  before  he  departs  from  life,  utters  a  very  devout 
prayer,  which  surely  no  im.igination  can  construe  into  ridicule.  The  Italians  have  indeed  many  bur- 
lesque poems,  and  among  others,  one  entitled  Ricciardetto,  written  about  the  year  1700,  wherein  the 
characters  of  Orlando,  Rlnaldo,  and  other  heroes  of  romance,  are  introduced  evidently  to  ridicule  the 
actions  related  of  them,  which  ridicule  consists  in  carrying  the  fictions  to  the  highest  pitch  of  incredi- 
bility: among  other  passages,  the  author  describes  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  extended  twenty 
miles  round  ;  at  tlie  foot  of  which  was  a  damsel  ready  to  be  devoured  by  two  toads,  that  are  repre- 
sented so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  encountering  with  a  whale.  In  another  place,  Orlandino  and 
Rinalduccio,  the  sons  of  Orlando  and  Kinaldo,  attack  the  dwelling  of  Death,  have  a  personal  engage- 
ment with  hini,  and  by  force  lake  from  him  bis  scythe  and  darts.  In  fictions  of  this  kind  the  intention 
of  the  poet  is  ap])arpnt ;  accordingly  Ricciardetto  is  placed  by  Mr.  Bavetti  among  the  mock  ejjics, 
while  the  poems  of  Puici,  Boyardo,  and  Ariosto,  are  all  ranked  by  him  in  the  number  of  ^erious 
pieces. 

Baillct,  ill  his  review  of  modern  poets'^,  seems  to  have  little  knowledge  of  Pulci,  and  only  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Father  Rapin,  w  ho  affirms  that  Piilei,  in  his  poem  of  Morgante,  pbserves  no  propriety,  and 
appears  to  have  debauched  his  fancy  by  the  perusal  of  books  of  chivalry.  But  Monnoye,  in  his  notes 
on  Baillet,  delivers  hinii.elf  thus;  'fTjiigi  Pulci  was  a  Florentine,  and  nndertotpk  his  Morgante  at  the 
instigation  of  Lucrece  Toniobiioni,  the  mrjtiicr  of  Laurence  de  Medicis.  This  extraordinary  j)oem, 
which  is  in  the  octavo  stanza,  is  di\  ided  into  twenty-eight  cantos  :  the  author  has  observed  no  rules  in 
the  composition  of  his  work,  and  this  not  from  a  designed  neglect,  as  Vincentio  Gravina  professes  to 
believe,  but  because  he  was  en;irely  ignorant  of  them.  He  has,  without  any»regard  to  the  judgment  of 
the  criiics,  confouaded  lime  and  place,  unite!  the  serious  with  the  comic,  and  made  the  giant,  his 
hero,  die  in  a  burlesque  manner,  by  the  bite  of  a  sea-crab  in  his  heel;  which  event  happens  in  the 
20th  canto,  so  that  he  is  spoken  of  no  more  in  the  eight  following.  The  beauty  of  his  narrative,  how. 
ever,  compensates  for  all  his  fimlts,  and  the  lovers  of  the  Florentine  dialect  are  to  this  day  delighted 
with  the  .Morgante.  Some  writers  attribute  this  pjcm  to  Politian,  and  a:Tirm  that  Pulci  hail  it  from 
him ;  but  this  appears  very  improbable,  as  all  the  Italian  poems  we  have  of  Politian  are  in  a  very 
difibrent  style." 

Mr.  liaretti,  in  his  aeconnt  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Italy,  speaks  thus  if  Pulci :  "  It  is  re- 
ported by  the  biographer  of  Luigi  Pulci,  that  this  poet,  who  flourished  about  the  year  145U,  used  often 

'  See  Dr.  Burncy's  Ilislorj'  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  S7j.  "  Jugemeus  de>  savans. 
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to  sing  lonp  cantos  extempore  at  the  table  of  Laurence  de  Merlicis.  It  is  even  pretended  he  aftenrardf 
put  into  wiiliiig  many  of  tbose  cantos,  by  tlie  advice  and  assistance  of  Laurence  hinisclf,  Argyropolo, 
Politian,  Giainbullari,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  other  learned  men,  familiarly  admitted  to  the  table  of 
that  famous  patron  of  Icarnins  ;  and  that  the  Morgante  Maggiore  was  thus  formed,  a  long  poem  of 
the  epic  kind,  incoherent  indeed  and  full  of  extravagancies,  yet  no  less  delightful  than  the  Furioso 
itself." 

But  whatever  merit  Puloi  may  have  with  an  Italian,  he  wo  ild  he  little  relished  by  a  mere  English 
reader,  to  whom  his  fictions  must  appear  highly  extravagant,  and  his  humour  puerile  apd  absurd  :  nor 
indeed  could  we  bear,  what  must  appear  to  us  an  unaccounta!)Ie  mixture  of  religion,  heroism,  chivalry, 
and  b\iffoonery.  The  exordium  of  his  poem  is  almost  word  for  word  from  the  beginning  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  3,  and  every  canto  opens  with  a  religious  address,  or  allusion  to  soine  point  of  scripture,  which 
unaccountable  practice  seems  to  have  been  pursued  by  must  of  these  kind  of  romance  Mrittrs  of 
that  age. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  many  of  the  names  in  Puici  are  the  same  in  Royardo  and  .^rioslo, 
yet  the  actions  of  the  first  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  those  of  the  last  mentioned  poets. 

In  the  year  1496,  Matteo  Maria  B^jyardo,  count  of  Scandiano,  published  his  Orlando  Innamorato, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  falling  in  love  of  Orlando,  and  the  groat  actions  performed  by  him  for  .An- 
gelica, in  various  parts  of  the  world,  interspersed  with  the  adventures  of  many  other  personages,  most 
of  whom  afterwards  make  their  appearance  in  the  Furiuso. 

It  is  said  by  Castelvetro,  that  the  names  of  Agramant,  Sacrlpant,  Gradasso,  &r.  given  to  the  heroes 
of  Boyardo's  romance,  were  the  real  names  of  the  vassals  of  that  count,  living  in  Scandiano,  a  princi- 
pality  of  the  Modenese*. 

Tliis  may  perhaps  he  the  case  with  respect  to  many  of  the  names  made  use  of  by  him  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  so  witli  Agramant,  Orlando,  Kinaldo,  Olivero,  and  others,  that  arc  known  to  have  been  popular  in 
the  current  romances  of  the  times. 

Tills  work  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  incidents,  Boyardo  being  rec!;oned,  by  some, 
one  of  the  greatest  inventor.s  that  Italy  ever  produced :  but  as  he  was  esteemed  very  inferior  to  Pulci  in 
point  of  language  and  versification,  though  far  beyond  him  in  other  respects,  Dominichi  attempted  to 
retluce  his  poem  to  better  Italian;  and  abo.it  fifty  years  after  Boyardo's  death,  Fraticcsco  Bemi,  the 
modern  Catullus  of  Italy,  undertook  to  versify  it  again,  and  publisiied  his  Rifacimento*  of  the  i">rIando 
Innamorato,  which  met  with  such  general  approbation,  that  the  original  poem  was  soon  neglected,  and 
at  this  time  the  genuine  work  of  Boyardo  is  little  attended  to.  Berni  was  not  satisfied  with  making  tha 
Tersification  of  this  poem  better;  he  insc^rted  many  stanzas  of  his  own,  and  changed  almost  all  tha 
beginnings  of  the  cantos,  introducing  each,  after  the  manner  of  Ariosto,  with  some  uiOTci!  refiectiou 
arising  from  the  subject. 

Of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  no  translation  has  appeared  in  English ;  and  indeed,  though  it  is  a  work 
highly  entertaining  in  Berni's  dress,  it  would  scarce  admit  of  a  translation  into  Fjigli'h  verse,  the  nar- 
rative descending  to  such  familiar  images  and  expressions  as  would  by  no  means  suit  the  genius  of 
eur  language  and  poetry.  In  the  year  1716,  the  celebrated  Le  S.ige,  author  of  Gil  Bla^,  publisiied  ia 
French  a  prose  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  under  the  title  of  Roland  L'.^moureux,  in  which  he 
has  taken  considerable  liberties  with  his  author,  not  only  changing  the  order  of  the  incidents,  but  very 
often  altering  the  fables,  retrenching  from  the  Italian,  and  adding  circumstances  of  his  own;  not  ob- 
serving, in  this  conduct,  the  example  of  Berni,  who  has  religiously  adhered  to  the  stories,  as  related 
by  Boyardo,  and  which  have  not  received  any  improvement  from  the  imagination  of  the  French 
translator. 

The  poem  of  Orlando  Innamorato,  though  very  long,  consisting  of  69  cantos,  divided  into  three 
books,  was  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  its  author :  several  continuations  were  written  by  dilVerent 
persons,  particularly  one  by  Nicole  Agostini,  in  three  books:  but  all  these,  being  greatly  inferior  to 
boyardo,  were  Uiiiregarded,  till,  in  the  year  1515,  Ariosto,  having  taken  up  the  same  subject,  gave  tha 

5  In  principio  era  il  Verbo  appresso  a  Dio, 
Kd  era  Iddio  il  Verbo,  e  il  Verbo  lui,  &c. 

Morgante  Magg.  C.  i.  St.  1. 
*  Jugemens  des  savans.— See  Sloimoyc's  notes.  s  A  new-making  or  new-modelling  a  work. 
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world  his  Orlando  Furio'O,  wliiih  nut  only  eclipsed  all  the  otlicr  continuators  of  Orlando,  but  K'eatly 
turpassed  the  performance  of  Boyardo  himself. 

The  poems  of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto,  taken  tojfether,  form  a  complete  series  of  events,  and  require 
little  or  no  reference  to  other  romance  writers,  to  give  the  reader  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  st^ry. 
Ariosto,  indeed,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  narrative  of  l!oyardo  in  the  general  plan  of  his  poem, 
and  in  the  continuation  of  several  under  parts;  but  IJoyardo  does  not  appear,  in  one  instance,  to  have 
taken  up  and  continued  any  single  story  from  another.  It  is  however  certain  that  these  poets  have  de- 
rived their  general  falilc  froin  varitms  hooks  and  jioems  on  the  wars  of  Charlemain,  and  the  actions  of 
hi."  Paladins,  and  other  subjects  of  chivalry;  and  that  both  have  frequent  allusinns  to  incidents  re- 
corded in  these  books,  and  parfic\darly  in  one  apparently  prior  to  Boyardo,  entitled  .Aspramonte,  in 
cui  si  contiene  Ic  guerre  di  Re  Guarnieri  et  Agolante  contra  Roma  e  Carlo  Magno,  e  di  altre  guerre  e 
battaglle,  massime  dello  avvenimento  d'Orlando  e  di  moiti  altri  Reali  di  Francia.  This  Ixiok  is  in  23 
cantos,  in  ottava  rima;  the  date  and  author  are  altogetlicr  uncertain ;  but  from  many  peculiarities  of 
style  and  idiom,  which  strongly  resemble  tlie  vtry  early  wri'.ers,  it  was  probably  written,  if  not  before, 
about  tlie  time  of  Pulci ;  and  the  beginnings  of  all  the  cantos  have  the  same  strange  allusions  to  scrip- 
ture doctrine  and  story  as  the  Morgante.  As  to  the  performance  itself,  it  may  be  classed  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  numerous  publications  of  the  same  nature,  but  will  always  retain  a  value  from  the 
consideration  that  it  might  ha^e  been  the  principal  source  of  the  Orlandos  Innaraorato  and  Furioso. 

With  respect  to  the  separate  merits  of  Koyaido  and  Ariosto ;  Le  Sage,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion, gives  the  follovfing  character  of  the  two  poets : 

"  These  authors  have  given  a  free  scope  to  their  imagination,  which  in  both  was  equally  noble  and 
lively  :  if  Boyardo  has  the  merit  of  invention,  Ariosto,  in  return,  has  every  advantage  of  style  and 
tnamicr,  and  the  copy  is  doubtless  greatly  superior  to  the  original.  Ariosto  is  far  more  polished,  his 
diction  is  chaster,  and  he  possesses  all  the  elegance  of  language  :  his  verses  are  slrnng  and  sonorous ; 
his  descriptions  are  admirable  and  often  sublime.  On  the  contrary,  Boyardo  is  always  grovelling  and 
Feeble :  Ariosto,  whether  serious  or  pleasant,  is  every  where  entertaining,  and  preserves  a  dr^gree  of 
majesty  even  in  his  pleasantry:  bo  is  the  only  author  who  has  found  out  the  nrt  of  blending  the 
lerions  with  the  comic,  and  the  heroic  with  the  familiar ;  by  which  means  he  is  truly  original,  and 
such  an  original  as  no  one  has  yet  successfully  imitated." 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  :  the  Italians,  in  general,  give 
the  preference  to  the  Orlando,  and  other  nations  allot  the  first  place  to  the  Jerusalem,  which  un- 
doubtedly has  the  advantage  with  respect  to  unity  of  design,  regularity  of  disposition,  and  dignity  of 
subject:  these  poems  are  of  so  different  a  nature,  that  they  will  not  admit  of  a  comparison.  M  jrabaud, 
the  French  translator  of  the  Jerusalem,  observes,  that  this  matter  caimot  be  more  judiciously  dis- 
cussed, than  in  the  words  of  Horatio  Ariosto,  nephew  to  Ludoiico,  who,  however  biassed  to  give  the 
palm  to  his  imcle,  has  delivered  himself  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  We  cannot  easil;^  enter  upon  a  eompari,-:on  of  these  two  poets,  who  have  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  each  other :  the  style  of  the  one  is  throughout  serious  and  elevated,  that  of  the  other  is  often  simple 
and  full  of  pleasantry.  Tasso  has  observed  the  precepts  of  Aristotle;  Ariosto  has  'aken  no  guide  but 
hiHure;  Tasso,  by  subjecting  himself  to  the  unity  of  action,  has  deprived  hi<  poem  of  a  considerable 
advantage  derived  from  the  multiplicity  of  events;  whereas  Ariosto,  being  freed  fiom  such  restraint, 
has  filled  Iiis  with  a  number  of  incidents  that  are  very  delightfiil  to  the  reader:  these  great  poets  have 
beverthelcES  both  attained  the  same  end — that  of  pleasing ;  but  they  have  attained  it  by  different  means." 
Girafolo  tells  us,  that  from  the  first  publication  of  his  poem  in  1515,  to  the  year  1532,  when  he 
fave  an  edition,  with  his  last  coneolions  and  improvements,  enlarged  to  the  number  of  46  cantos, 
Ariosto  was  continually  revising  and  altering  it,  occasionally  a])plying  to  the  first  wits  in  Italy  for  their 
opinion  and  advice,  such  as  Bemha,  Melzo,  Novagcro,  and  others  mentioned  in  his  concluding  book ; 
acd  that,  like  Apelles,  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  criticisms  of  all  that  would  examine  it. 

Ariosto  has  been  called  by  some  a  comic  poet ;  but  it  should  seem  that  such  an  opinion  must  be 
formed,  for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  several  parts  of  his  work,  which  is  undoubtedly  serious  upon 
the  whole,  though  occasionally  diversified  with  many  sallies  of  humour.  But  should  we,  on  this  ac- 
count, deny  Ariosto  the  essentials  of  epic  poetry,  wc  must,  with  equal  justice,  refuse  the  tragic  laurel 
to  our  own  Shakspeare,  because  his  plays  are  not  pure  tragedies.  Our  bard,  in  his  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, bas  drawn  his  whole  i>iciure  from  the  natural  world,  where  etents  are  blended,  and  wijete 
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not  only  the  moral  characters  are  varied,  but  where  the  same  character  is  seen  with  very  different 
aspect  at  different  times  ^. 

But  wliatever  liberties  tre  may  allow  an  author  lilie  Ariosto,  with  respect  to  mixture  of  character  or 
etyle,  yet  proverbial  and  ludicrous  expressions,  or  vulgar  images,  immediately  mixed  with  subjects  of 
pathos,  or  elevation;  mu<!t  be  ever  disgusting.  Ou  this  occasion  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Cienius 
and  Writings  of  Pope  makes  some  excellent  remarks,  which  he  is  led  to  from  some  passages  of  this  kind 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Ttmple  of  Fame. 

"  Strokes  of  pleasantry  and  humour,  a;id  satirical  reflections  on  the  foibles  of  common  life,  are  surely 
too  familiar,  and  unsuitcd  to  a  grave  and  majestic  poem".  Such  incongruities  otfend  propriety,  though 
I  know  ingenious  persons  have  endeavoured  to  excuse  them,  by  say'mg  that  they  add  a  variety  of 
imagery  to  the  piece.     This  precept  is  even  defended  by  a  passage  from  Horace: 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  ssepe  jocoso, 

Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 

Interdum  urbani,  parceiitis  viribns,  atque 

Extenuantis  eas  consulto' 

Lib.  1.  Sat.  10.  ver.  11. 

"  But  this  judicious  remark  is,  1  apprehend,  confined  to  ethic  and  preceptiie  kinds  of  writing,  which 
stand  in  need  of  being  enlivened  with  lighter  images  and  sportive  thoughts,  and  where  strictures  on 
common  life  may  more  gracefully  he  inserted.  But  in  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  tbi  y  appear  a?  un- 
natural  and  out  of  place,  as  one  of  the  burlesque  scenes  of  Hemskirke  would  do  in  a  solemn  landscape 
of  Poussin. 

"  On  the  revival  of  literature  the  first  writers  seemed  not  to  have  obsened  any  selection  in  their 
thoughts  and  images.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  make  very  sudden  transitiuns  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  Chaucer,  in  his  Temple  of  Mars,  among  many  pictures,  has  brought  in  a 
Strange  line: 

The  coke  is  scalded  for  all  his  long  ladell. 

"  Again, 

As  .^op's  dogs  contending  for  the  bone'. 

"  No  writer  has  more  religiously  observed  the  decorum  here  recommended  than  Virgil "." 
If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto,  we  shall  find  that  the  second,  with  respect  to  the 
epic  part,  the  wars  of  Charlemain  and  .Agramant,  is  not  defective  in  point  of  unity,  as  it  sets  forth  one 
great  action,  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Saracens,  and  concludes  with  the  victory  of  the  Christians 
by  the  death  or  defeat  of  all  the  Pagan  leaders,  although  this  great  action  is  broken  and  interrupted, 
from  time  to  time,  by  an  infinity  of  episodes  and  romantic  adventures,  artfully  connected  with  each 
other  and  interwoven  with  the  general  fable.  But  Boyardo  has  no  pretence  to  unity  in  any  part  of  his 
vast  and  heterogeneous  composition,  which,  beside  the  lesser  incidents,  consists  of  three  distinct  great 
actions:  the  invasion  of  France  by  Gradassa,  for  the  conquest  of  Durindana  and  Boyardo  ;  the  siege  of 
Albracca  by  Agrican  king  of  Tartary,  and  the  other  enemies  of  Galaphron,  and  his  daughter  Angelica  j 
and  the  invasion  of  France  by  Agi-amant  to  revenge  the  death  of  Troyano. 

But,  notwithstanding  .Ariosto  has  undouljtedly  a  better  claim  to  unity  of  action  and  regularity  of  de- 
•ign  than  his  predecessor,  yet  it  is  very  plain  that  he  never  intended  to  write  a  regular  epic  poem, 
but  that  he  adopted  the  fashionable  mode  of  that  time.  As  an  instance  of  the  taste  then  prevalent  for 
the  wild  and  desultory  narrative*  of  romance,  it  is  said,  that  when  Bernardo  Tasso  conceived  the  design 

*  See  Dr.  Jolmson's  preface  to  Shakspeare. 

'  What  is  here  said  of  an  entire  poem  may  equally  be  applied  to  any  part  of  a  poem  that  come* 
under  this  description. 

^  Now  change  from  grave  to  gay  with  ready  art. 
Now  play  the  orator's  or  poet's  part : 
In  raillery  assume  a  gayer  air. 

Discreetly  hide  your  strength,  your  vigour  spare. — Frascis. 
S  Dryden  has  turned  the  first  line  thus : 

And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he  made. 
But  he  has  t-etained  the  second  line. 

••  Htsay  on  the  Genius  and  M'ritings  of  Pope,  vol.  i.  page  410. 
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of  composing  b  poem  fi  om  the  Amailis  de  Gaul,  he  had  at  first  reduced  it  to  the  plan  of  a  regular  epic, 
aud  ill  that  slate  read  part  of  it  to  his  friends,  who  gave  it  so  rool  a  reception,  that  lie  thought  it  ad- 
>isahle  to  change  his  purpose,  and  treat  his  subject  in  the  same  manner  as  the  otlier  popular  writers, 
or  romanzatori  ". 

Thus  Ariosto,  having  undertaken  to  continue  a  well-known  story,  begun  and  Icfl  unfinished  by 
Buyardo,  was  necessarily  led  to  vary  his  narrative  and  dic;ion  as  the  different  suhjects  required  ;  and 
therefore  in  him  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  style  and  manner,  tlian  jTerhaps  in  any  other 
author. 

From  the  romantic  turn  of  this  fable,  and  the  motley  character  of  his  writing,  many  of  tbe  French 
critics,  and  some  others,  have  been  induced,  in  the  cool  phleijm  of  criticism,  to  pass  the  severest  cen- 
sures on  Ariosto ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  such  censures  are  in  general  futile,  being  founded  on  the 
mistaken  opinion,  that  the  Orlando  is  to  be  tried  b/  the  rules  of  ArisUjUe,  and  the  examples  of  Homer 
and  Virgil :  but  as  no  writers  of  real  taste,  however  stron^rly  prejudiced  with  the  idea  of  classic  excel- 
lence, could  peruse  the  Italian  poem  n  ithout  sensibly  feeling  its  beauties,  it  follows  that  their  observa- 
tions often  appear  a  contradictory  mixture  of  praise  and  censure,  of  which  the  reader  will  have  some 
idea  from  the  following  passages  of  Baillet,  in  his  .lugemcns  dcs  sa\ans ''. 

**  It  is  a  general  received  opinion  in  Italy,  that  the  Orlando  Furioso  has  entirel)-  surpassed  every  per- 
formance that  appeared  before  it,  parlicularly  the  Orlando  of  Boyardo,  and  the  Morgante  of  Pulci  :  the 
last  by  dignity  of  incidents  and  majesty  of  versilication,  and  the  former  by  completing  and  bringing  to 
perfection  the  inventions  of  the  count '3.  M.  Rosseau  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso bad  no  superior,  or  rival,  till  the  Godfrey  of  Tasso,  which  appeared  afterwards  in  the  world. 

"  Never  was  any  other  piece  filled  with  so  many  and  various  events  as  the  poem  of  Ariosto :  the 
whole  is  a  mixture  of  comluts,  enchantments,  and  grotesque  adventures;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  wits 
of  Italy  are  still  divided  concerning  the  merits  of  this  work  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

"  The  Orlando  seems  to  be  a  trophy  raised  from  the  spoils  of  every  other  Italian  production,  in 
which  the  author  has  neglected  nothing  that  his  genius  or  Industry  cojid  supply  him  witli,  in  order  t» 
enrich  his  poem,  and  give  it  the  utmost  perfection. 

"  Father  Rapin  has  discovered  many  blemishes  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  '*.  In  one  part  lie  finds  that 
the  poet  has  too  much  fire ;  in  another,  that  he  is  crowded  with  supernatural  events,  which  are  like 
the  crude  imaginations  of  a  distempered  brain,  and  which  can  never  be  admitted  by  men  of  sense,  as 
bearing  no  resemblance  of  truth. 

"  He  says,  besides,  that  his  design  is  too  vast,  without  proportion  or  justness ;  that  his  episodes  are 
affected,  improbable,  injudiciously  introduced,  and  often  out  of  nature;  that  his  heroes  are  only  Pala- 
dins, and  that  his  poem  breathes  more  an  air  of  romantic  chivalry  than  a  spirit  of  heroism. 

'*  In  other  places,  he  confesses  that  Ariosto  is  pure,  elevated,  sublime,  and  admirable  in  expression  i 
that  his  descriptions  are  master  pieces,  but  that  he  is  altogether  deficient  in  judgment ;  that  the  beauty 
of  his  expression,  joined  to  the  other  charms  of  his  versification,  has  imposed  upon  the  world,  and  so 
far  dazzled  our  poets,  as  to  prevent  their  discovering  his  many  absurdities.  '  His  genius,'  continues 
Kapin,  '  resembles  those  fertile  lands  that  produce,  at  the  same  time,  needs  and  flowers  ;  and  though 
the  several  parts  of  his  poem  are  very  beautiful,  yet  the  whole,  when  taken  together,  does  not  deserve 
the  title  of  an  epic  poem.'  " 

Gravina,  an  Italian  critic,  of  great  taste  and  judgment,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  Ariosto  . 
"  After  Boyardo,  Ariosto  took  up  the  same  story,  but  in  a  far  more  exalted  strain  of  poetry,  and  gave 
a  complete  ending  to  the  unfinished  invention  of  his  predecessor,  interspersing  every  part  of  his  nar- 
rative with  strong  and  masterly  pictures  of  the  passions  and  habits  of  mankind,  in  so  much,  that  the 
Furioso  may  be  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  all  that  actuates  the  human  mind,  love,  hatred,  jea- 
lousv,  avarice,  anger,  and  ambition,  in  their  natural  colours,  with  an  infinity  of  examples  of  the 
punishments  attendant  upon  vice.  In  Boyardo  and  Ariosto  is  to  be  seen  the  true  system  of  honour 
known  hy  the  name  of  chivalrj-.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  philosophical  and  theological  doctrines  in 
various  parts  of  Ariosto's  poem,  particidarly  in  the  cantos  where  St.  John  and  .\stolpho  are  introduced 
tcether.  But  this  poet  would  not  have  attained  his  purpose,  nor  would  posterity  have  found  in  him 
Ihat  lesson  of  instruction  which  is  ever  the  province  of  poetry,  if  his  work  had  only  described  the  e.xalted 

"  Romance  writers  in  verse.     See  preface  to  the  Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso. 
«»  Poctes  modemes.  "  Paul  Jovius.  '4  Reflect,  critiq.  sur  1^  poesle. 
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scenes  of  life,  am]  not  descended  sometimes  to  the  familiar  and  common  manners,  that  *vpiy  rank  and 
station  might  meet  with  correction  or  reproof.  For  as  in  Homer,  likewise  in  Ariosto,  the  general  sub- 
limity of  character  does  not  exclude  the  introdnctiun,  though  rare,  yet  sometimes  necessary,  of  ptr- 
sonaL'es  of  a  lower  order.  To  such  a  diversity  of  matter  must  be  joined  a  diversity  of  style,  which 
Ariosto  has  properly  observed.  In  descriptions  of  ilignity,  the  difrnilied  style  must  be  u^ed;  but  wlicrc 
the  passage  approaches  to  common  life,  an  humble  phrase  is  required.  In  this  respect  Arii^sto  is 
superior  to  many,  always  rising  and  sinking  with  his  subject.  He  is  indeed  reprehensible  for  the  dis- 
agreeable breaks  in  his  narrative,  and  for  mingling  sometimes,  injudiciously,  ludicrous  refleciious  or 
liccnti  j'.ii  allusions  with  the  most  serious  matter,  for  a  strain  of  extravagant  hj-perbolc,  sometimes  fur 
the  use  of  low  and  vulgar  expressions,  for  his  long  and  tedious  digressions  on  the  families  uf  Fcrrara, 
and  bis  mistress.  But  such  is  the  power  of  Ariosto,  that  while  his  work  is  perusing,  almost  all  his  faults 
and  blemishes  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  his  excellencies  '5." 

Among  tlie  modern  writers,  Voltaire  has  been  very  severe  upon  Ariosto,  particularly  in  his  essay  oa 
epic  poetry,  where  be  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  invidious  manner: 

"  Some  readers,"  says  he,  "  will  be  surprised,  that  Ariosto  is  not  placed  among  the  epic  poets;  but  it 
will  be  proper  to  observe  to  them,  that  no  one,  speaking  of  tragedy,  would  mention  I'Avare  or  le 
Grondeur'';  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  Italians,  the  rest  of  Europe  will  never  place 
Ariosto  on  a  level  witli  Tasso,  till  Don  Quixote  is  ranked  with  the  /Eneid,  or  Callot  with  Corregio." 

The  same  Voltaire,  who  has  so  far  degraded  Ariosto  in  the  above  passage,  has  since  delivered  his 
sentiments  very  dilTerenlly,  in  a  work  lately  piiblishcil '",  from  which,  for  the  iineommonness  of  tlie 
subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  I  shall  translate  such  passages  as  immediately  re- 
late to  the  present  inquiry. 

"  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,"  says  he,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Morgante,  the  Orlando 
Innamora  o,  and  the  Orlando  Furioso;  and,  what  rarely  happens,  the  last  of  these  poems  is  indis- 
putably the  best. 

"  The  companions  of  lHysses  transformed  to  swinej  the  winds  enclosed  in  a  goat's-skin;  musicians 
with  tails  of  tishes,  who  devour  those  tliat  approach  them ;  Ulysses,  who  follows  naked  the  chariot  of  a 
beautiful  princess  on  her  return  from  washing  her  garments  ;  the  same  Ulysses  disguised  like  a  beggar, 
requesting  alms,  and  afterwards  killing  all  the  suitors  of  his  old  wife,  assisted  only  by  his  son  and  two 
servants;  the^e  are  imaginations  that  have  given  rise  to  all  the  romauces  in  verse,  that  have  since  been 
written  on  similar  subjects. 

"  But  the  romance  of  Ariosto  is  so  extensive,  so  full  of  variety,  so  fruitful  in  every  kind  of  beauty, 
that  after  having  perused  it,  I  have  more  than  once  found  my  appetite  excited  to  begin  it  again ;  and 
yet  I  could  never  lead  a  singU  canto  of  this  poem  in  our  prose  translations:  such  are  the  charms  of 
natural  poetry  ! 

"  Wliat  excited  particularly  my  admiration  in  this  wonderful  performance,  was  the  uncommon  genius 
that  seems  to  raise  the  author  above  his  subiect,  which  he  treats  with  a  kind  of  sporiive  negligence  :  he 
says  the  sublimest  things  with  tlie  utmost  ease,  and  often  concludes  tliem  with  a  stroke  of  refined  and 
well-timed  pleasantry.  The  Orlando  Furioso  is  at  once  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Don  Quixote  • 
for  the  principal  knight-errant  runs  mad,  like  the  Spanish  hero,  but  is  inlinitely  more  entertaining. 
We  are  interested  for  Orlando,  but  we  take  no  part  iu  the  fortune  of  Don  Qui\o;e,  who  is  represented 
by  Cer^'antes,  as  a  madman,  exposed  to  universal  derision. 

"  The  Orlando  Furiuso  has  a  merit  altogether  unknown  to  the  writers  of  antiquity;  which  merit  is 
exhibited  in  the  openings  of  the  several  cantos.  Each  canto  is  an  enchanted  palace,  the  vestibule  of 
which  is  always  in  a  different  style,  sometimes  majestic,  sometimes  sim;jle,  and  sometimes  grotesque. 
The  poet  is,  by  turns,  moral,  pleasant,  and  gallant,  but  never  departs  from  truth  and  nature." 

Voltaire,  having  then  asser;ed  that  .\riosto  equals  Homer  in  his  battles,  and  given  some  examples  to 
support  his  assertion,   proceeds  thus  : 

"  Ariosto  has  the  peculiar  ta'ent  of  making  a  transition,  from  these  descriptions  of  terrour  to  the 
most  voluptuous  pictures,  ami  from  these  last  he  can,  with  equal  ease,  change  his  subitct  to  the  re- 
fined doctrines  of  morality  :  but  tli''  greatest  art  uf  the  poet  appears  in  his  interesting  us  so  strongly  for 
his  heroes  and  heroines,  though  they  are  su  many  and  various:  the  pathetic  incidents  in  his  poem  ar« 

•5  Grivina  della  Ragione  poetica.  •'  Two  French  comedies. 

"  Qucilijas  sur  ['Encyclopedic,  publjsh'.d  1770.      See  the  article  Epopee, 
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almost  equal  in  number  to  tlie  grotesque  adventures ;  and  his  reader  is  so  pleasingly  accustomed  to  tlii* 
luixtiirc,  that  the  ohauge  steals  upon  him  with  tl)c  least  sccuiing  violence. 

"  1  know  not  »lio  it  was  that  first  propagated  the  pretended  question  of  cardinal  Hippolito  to  the 
author  j  Messcr  Ludovico,  dove  havete  pigliate  tante  coglioncrie?  Signer  Ludovico,  wliere  did 
you  find  so  many  absurdities  ?  The  cardinal  ought  rather  to  have  said.  Dove  hav«te  pigliate  tante  cose 
diiine  ?  Where  did  you  find  50  many  divine  things  ? 

"  I  formerly  durst  not  rank  in  the  numtjcr  of  epic  poets  one,  whom  at  that  time  I  considered  as  only 
the  first  of  grotesque  writers ;  but  upon  a  more  diligent  perusal,  I  have  found  him  to  be  as  full  of  sub- 
limity as  picasantrj',  and  now  make  him  this  public  reparation.  It  is  indeed  true,  tliat  Leo  X.  pub- 
lished a  bull  in  favour  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  excommunicating  all  those  who  should  presume  to  at- 
tack that  poem  ;  and  I  shall  be  verj'  cautious  how  I  incur  the  censure  of  such  excommunication  '*." 

Thus  has  this  lively  writer  signed,  as  it  were,  a  recantation  of  some  of  the  erroursof  his  poetical  faith, 
in  which  perhaps  it  will  appe.-ir,  that  he  has  no  less  exaggerated  than  he  had  before  depreciated  the 
merits  of  Ariosto  :  however,  this  example  may  serve  to  show  how  little  stability  appears  in  the  opinion 
of  this  very  extraordinary  genius,  whose  spirit  so  warmly  animated  his  pen  at  such  an  advanced  age, 
but  « how  writings  more  frequently  appeal  to  the  imagination  than  judgmout  of  his  reader:  I  have 
fornieriy  had  occasion  to  combat  some  of  his  strictures  on  Tasso  '9;  and  we  have  a  pregnant  instance  of 
his  criticisms  in  his  several  attacks  on  Shakspearc,  which  have  been  exposed  in  a  most  elegant  and 
judicious  dissertation  on  the  genius  of  that  immortal  jwet  '". 

A  remarkabte  letter  remains  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of  Torquato,  in  which  there  is  this  pas- 
sage: Ne  so  io  s'Aristotele  nascesse  a  questo  etk  e  vedesse  il  vaghissimo  pooma  del'  Ariosto,  co- 
noscendo  la  forza  del  uso,  e  vedendo  che  lanto  diletta,  come  I'esperienza  si  dimostra,  mutasse  opi- 
nione,  e  consentisse  che  si  poiesse  far  poeiiia  eraico  di  piu  azziune.  Con  la  sua  mirabil  dotlrina  e 
giudicio,   dandugli  nova  nouna  e  prescrivuondogli  novi  leggi"'. 

Giuseppe  Malatesta  published  a  Dialogue  on  the  New  Poetry,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Furioso,  and 
undertook  to  show,  that  this  poem  was  composed  agreeably  to  the  several  rules  of  poetry,  and  that  it 
excelled  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

The  only  poem  we  have  in  English  of  the  Gothic  romance  kind,  is  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser ;  a 
poet,  whose  story  and  style  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Ariosto  ;  the  greatest  difference  of  these  twu 
pouts  is,  that  the  adventures  of  the  English  poet  are  supported  by  shadowy  characters,  that  set  forth 
one  continued  allegory  ;  whereas  the  Italian  author  gives  a  narrative  of  incidents,  in  which  an  allegory 
is  only  occasionally  introduced.  Hughes,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Spenser's  works,  i)refers 
the  Fairy  Queen  on  this  account,  alleging,  that  "  though  his  fable  is  often  wild,  yet  it  is  always 
emblematical."  But,  perhaps,  upon  appealing  to  the  sensations  of  the  reader,  Ari<isto  may  even,  for 
this  very  reason,  be  found  to  have  the  preference ;  as  it  will  admit  of  some  doubt,  whether  the  constant 
allegory  does  not  considerablyi  weaken  the  pathetic  effect  of  the  narrative :  for  what  sympathy  can  we 
experience,  as  men,  for  the  misfortunes  of  an  imaginary  being,  whom  we  are  perpetually  reminded  to 
be  only  the  type  of  some  moral,  or  religious  virtue? 

With  regard  to  the  fables  contained  in  the  Italian  poets  and  the  old  romance  writers,  the  same 
critic  before  cited  has  the  following  observations,  containing  an  opinion  which  had  been  started  before 
by  Gravina. 

"■  The  writers  of  the  old  romances,  from  whom  Ariosto  and  Spenser  have  borrowed  so  largely,  are 
fupposcd  to  have  had  copious  imaginations;  but  may  they  not  be  indebted  for  their  invulnerable  heroes, 
their  monsters,  their  enchantments,  their  gardens  of  pleasure,  their  winged  steeds,  and  the  like,  to  the 
tchidna,  to  the  Circe,  to  the  Medea,  lo  the  Achilles,  to  the  Syrens,  to  the  Harpies,  to  the  Phrj'xus, 
to  the  Bellerophon  of  the  ancients?  The  cave  of  Polypheme  might  furnish  out  the  ideas  of  their  giants, 
and  Andromeda  might  give  occasion  for  stories  of  di.^itressed  damsels  on  the  point  of  being  devoured  by 

'*  See  life  of  Ariosto,  for  an  examination  into  the  story  of  this  bull. 

'3  See  preface  to  the  translation  of  Tasso. 

•°  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakspearc. 

"  I  question  if  Aristotle  had  been  bom  in  our  times  to  have  seen  the  poem  of  Ariosto,  and  bad  ex- 
perienced the  wonderful  delight  afforded  by  the  perusal,  whether  he  would  not  have  altered  his  senti- 
ments, and  agreed  that  an  heroic  poem  might  consist  of  more  than  one  action,  and  whether  his  ad- 
mirable judgment  would  not  have  extended  the  poetic  licence,  and  given  new  laws  for  epic  poetry. 
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dragons,  and  delivered  at  such  a  critical  season  by  their  favourite  knights.  Some  faint  traditions  of 
tlic  ancients  iniyht  have  been  kept  giimineriug  and  alive  through  the  whole  barbarous  ages,  as.  Ihcy  are 
called;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  thefe  have  been  the  parents  of  the  Genii  in  the  eastcni,  and  Iho 
Fairies  in  the  western  world.  To  say  that  Amadis  and  Sir  Tristan  have  a  classical  foundation,  may  at 
first  sight  appear  paradoxical  ;  but  if  the  subject  were  examined  to  the  bottom,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  wildest  chimeras  in  these  books  of  chivalry,  with  which  Don  Quixote's  lioiary  was  furnished, 
would  be  found  to  have  a  close  connection  uilb  ancient  mythology^'." 

But  although  Ariosto's  poem  is  atknowledgcd  to  be  defective  in  plan  and  regularity,  yet  every  par- 
ticular beauty  of  the  highest  species  of  poetry  io  to  be  found  in  the  se\  eral  parts  o(  it,  in  which  respect 
Boyardo  is  greatly  de0cient,  who  seldom  attains  more  than  to  amuse  the  imagii.ation  by  the  pleasing 
variety  of  his  fictions.  But  I  must  not  here  omit  to  take  notice  of  one  noble  passage  in  the  Innamorato 
where  the  encounter  of  Orlando  and  Agrican  is  compared  to  the  meeting  of  two  thunder  clouds.  Our 
great  Mdton  has  the  ^ame  simile  in  the  second  hook  of  Paradise  Lost,  when  Satan  and  Death  prepare 
to  engage.  The  Orlando  Furioso  may  be  considered  as  an  epic,  formed  on  the  niannei'S  of  chivalry. 
Where  the  subject  of  Ariosto  rises,  Tasso  does  not  appear  with  greater  dignity. 

All  the  battles  and  single  combats  in  Ariosto  are  excellent:  in  the  last  he  is  greatly  superior  to 
Tasso,  and  indeed  to  most  other  poets  ;  for  in  this  respect  there  appears  some  defect  even  in  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  which  there  are  few  good  descriptions  of  this  kind.  Our  own  countryman, 
Spenser,  has  succeeded  best  in  these  passages,  for  which  perhaps  he  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
Italian. 

Though  the  general  battles  of  the  Iliad  and  ^neid  are  supported  with  wonderful  fire,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance of  terrour  inimitably  introduced  to  keep  the  mind  suspended  and  anxious  for  the  event,  yet 
those  great  poets  do  not  seem  to  have  attended  in  the  same  manner  to  the  single  encounters  of  their 
heroes,  the  issue  of  which,  being  generally  soon  determined,  or  at  least  foreseen,  seldom  raises  much 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  combatants.  Virgil,  it  is  true,  has  improved  upon  Homer,  and  the  lastim- 
liortant  action  between  jtneas  and  Turnus,  in  the  l'2th  book,  is  conducted  with  more  judgment  than 
anj-  single  combat  in  the  Iliad. 

Homer,  indeed,  introduces  the  duel  between  Hector  and  Ajax  with  unexampled  sublimity  :  biit 
when  combatants  meet,  how  soon  is  the  conflict  over,  and  how  little  are  the  readers  kept  in  sus- 
pense! 

Tasso  has  imitated  this  combat,  with  its  attendant  circumstances;  and  however  be  may  fall  short 
of  his  great  original  in  some  parts,  he  certainly  has  the  advantage  with  respect  to  such  particulars  as 
tend  to  aggrandize  the  valour  of  his  heroes. 

1  shall  produce  one  more  instance  from  Homer  to  support  the  foregoing  assertion.  When  the  mind 
has  been  lo.tg  prepared  fur  an  engagement  betv.een  the  two  great  heroes  of  the  poem,  how  must  the 
expectation  be  excited  from  tiie  idea  of  such  a  ciimbat !  Uut  here,  I  believe,  every  unprejudiced  reader 
will  confess  his  disappointment,  where  Hector  is  represented  flying  at  the  mere  sight  of  Achilles  ;  and 
when,  after  having  been  thrice  chased  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  turns,  at  the  instigation  of  Pallas, 
to  engage  his  enemy,  how  little  appears  the  prowess  of  the  gallant  Hector,  who  had  so  often  stood  the 
bulwark  of  his  country;  of  that  Hector  viho,  notwithstanding  tlie  united  cfliirts  of  an  army,  bad  set 
fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  whom  the  poet  had  opposed  to  Neptune  himself! 

The  last  combat  of  Tancred  and  Argantes,  in  the  19th  book  of  the  Jerusalem,  excels  every  similar 
passage  in  the  Iliad  or/Eneid  :  in  the  Italian  poet  the  mind  is  kept  in  suspense  for  the  event;  and  the 
several  turns  of  fortune,  between  the  two  combatants,  are  well  imagined  :  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed,  th.-t  T.isso  has  not  always  shown  equal  judgment:  he  has  sometimes,  through  a  partial 
reverence  for  the  examples  of  antiquity,  followed  his  Greek  master  to  a  fault ;  amongst  other  instances, 
the  death  of  Solyman  by  the  hand  of  Kinaldo,  in  the  '20th  book,  must  in  some  sort  offend  the  reader, 
like  that  of  Hector  by  Achilles. 

If  we  peruse  Ariosto  attentively,  we  shall  find  him  free  from  every  objection  of  this  kind:  his  great 
art,  in  these  rencounters,  is  to  keep  up  the  attention  between  hope  and  fear,  and  when  he  has  in- 
volved the  reader  in  distress  for  the  danger  of  some  favourite  warrior,  he,  by  an  unexpected  turn,  re- 
lieves the  anxiety  he  has  raised,  and  gives  victory  to  the  seemingly  conquered  party. 

Nor  will  our  poet  be  found  dsficitnt  in  the  tender  and  pathetic,  which  every  reader  of  taste  must 

"  Kssay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p,  3. 
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acknowledjr-,  when  lie  peruses  the  stories  of  Zi'rbiti>  ami  Brandimart,  the  episode  of  Cloridan  anfl 
Medoro,  and  more  especially  the  detail  of  Orlando's  madness,  in  the  '23d  book,  wherein  the  author  has 
displayed  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart. 

From  the  general  plan  of  Ariosto's  fable,  which  admits  the  agency  of  necromancers,  witches,  spirits 
and  other  preternatural  ixmem,  it  will  be  easily  expected,  that  the  marvellous  should  be  cairied  to  an 
excessive  length;  and  yet  many  of  his  fictions  are  not  more  incredible  than  those  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  The  metamoriibosis  of  the  ships  to  nymphs,  in  the  .?^neid,  is  as  violent  a  machine 
as  the  leaves  to  ships  in  the  Orlando.  The  stories  of  the  Italian  poet  are  not  more  extrava- 
gant than  the  legendary  tales  of  the  saints,  which  were  currently  believed  in  his  time,  and  are  .still 
objects  of  faith  with  the  vulgar.  Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  apology  for  Ariosto,  which  re- 
spects the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  is  meant  as  a  general  defence  for  such  kind  of  fictions,  critically  or 
even  poetically  considered,  for  some  of  these  the  warmest  of  Ariosto's  admirers  must  give  up  as  not  to 
be  difended. 

Yet,  w  bile  we  candidly  allow  the  force  of  objection  to  such  passages  of  Ariosto  as  are  justly  repre- 
hensible, let  us  not  adopt  the  fastidious  pedantry  of  those  French  critics,  who  having  little  taste  for  the 
iforks  of  imagination  of  other  nations,  and  no  examples  of  such  in  their  own,  were  continually  declaim- 
ing against  the  false  style,  extravagant  canceits,  and  absurd  fictions,  of  the  Italian  poets,  principally 
AriJSto  and  Tasso.  Father  Buhours.  in  many  rcspecls  an  excellent  and  judici(. us  critic,  has  undoubt- 
edly produced  several  exceptionable  passages  in  their  writings;  but  has  too  hastily  given  the  following 
most  extraordinary  censure  of  Ariosto"^:  De  Thnraeur  dont  vous  eles  (repliqua  Phalaute)  vous 
n'approuveriez  pas  ce  que  dit  I'Arioste  d'un  de  ses  heros,  qui  dans  la  chaleur  du  combat,  ne  s'^tant  pas 
(>ppcr9U  qu'on  I'avoit  tue,  il  combattit  toujours  vaillamment  tout  mort  qu'il  etoit. 
II  povrr'  huomo,  ed  non  s'en  era  accorto, 
Andava  combattendo  ed  era  morto''*. 
TTiis  criticism,  with  the  quotation  umioubtedly  made  from  memory,  has  been  imi'Iicitly  taken  up  by 
many,  and  produced  as  an  example  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Italian  poets  in  general,  and  of  Ariosto  in 
particular;  but  the  trutli  is,  no  such  lines  arc  to  be  found  in  the  whole  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  nor 
was  Ariosto  capable  of  a  fiction  so  truly  ridiculous,  as  only  to  deserve  a  place  in  a  burlesque  composi- 
tion. The  passage  that  gave  rise  to  this  remark  of  Father  Bohours  is  in  Berni's  Rifacimento  of  Boyardo, 
and  is  entirely  his  own,  there  being  not  the  least  foundation  for  it  in  the  original  work  in  Boyardo.  The 
Fhole  stanza  runs  thus : 

Onde  ora  avcndo  a  travcrso  tagliato 
Qucsto  Pagan,  lo  fe  si  destramente, 
Che  I'un  pezzo  in  su  I'altro  suggellato 
Eimase,  senza  muovcrsi  iiicnte  : 
E  come  avvien',  quand  uno  ^  rescaldato, 
Che  le  ferite  per  allornon  scntc, 
Cosi  colui  del  colpo  non  accorto, 
Andava  combattendo  ed  era  morto. 

Orland.  Innam.  I.  ii.  c.  xxiv.  t.  60. 
He  with  his  falchion  aini'd  so  well  the  blow, 
And  sever'd  with  such  art  the  Pagan  foe. 
Thai  still,  as  one,  the  separate  parts  adlier'd. 
And  still,  entire,  urhurt,  the  man  appeared : 
And  as  the  limbs,  while  warm  in  action,  feel 
♦Co  sense  of  anguish  from  the  wovmding  steel ; 
So  the  fierce  knight,  with  vigour  yet  unbroke. 
Fought  on,  tho'  dead,  unconscious  of  the  stroke. 
The  champion  who  gave  this  wonderful  str  ke  was  Orlando,  with  his  sword  Durindana. 
But  if  we  consider  that  part  of  Ariosto's  fable,  which,  independent  of  supernatural  agents  and  vi- 
lionary  beings,  exhibits  merely  a  view  of  general  manners  so  totally  repugnant  to  the  present  system  of 

'5  Manicre  dc  bien  nenscr. 

*•  The  poor  man,  njt  perceiving  what  had  happened  to  him,  went  on  fighting,  and  he  was  dead. 
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political  and  social  life,  we  shall  find  the  picture  much  nearer  than  we  imagined  to  the  earlj-  times  of 
feudal  violence  and  oppression  ;  and  wi^h  respect  to  many  descriptions  in  those  writers,  who  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  give  us  a  world  of  their  own  creation,   I  beg  to  quote  the  following  passage: 

"  The  fictions-of  the  Gothic  romances  were  not  so  remote  from  credibility  as  they  are  now  thought. 
In  the  full  prevalence  of  the  feudal  institution,  wh<m  violence  desolated  the  world,  and  every  baron  lived 
in  a  fortress,  forests  and  castles  were  rcgiilarly  succeeded  by  each  other,  and  the  adventurer  might 
very  suddenly  pass  from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  ruggedness  of  moors,  to  stats  of  plenty,  gaiety, 
and  magnificence.  Whatever  is  imaged  in  the  wildest  tale,  if  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments  be 
excepted,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in  the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried  amidst  his  terrour  and  uncertainty  to  the  hospitality  and  elegance  of 
Raasay  and  Dunvegan '•'." 

The  same  writer,  having  described  the  nature  of  the  castles  and  fortified  places  formerly  in  use  m 
the  islands  of  Scotland,  proceeds  thus :  "These  castles  afford  another  evidence  that  the  fictions  of 
romantic  chivalry  had,  for  their  basis,  the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every  lord  of  a  seig- 
nory  lived  in  his  hold  lawless  and  unaccountable,  with  all  tli.  licentiousness  and  insolence  of  uncon- 
tested superiority  and  unprincipled  power.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be,  coming  to  the  forti- 
fied habitation  of  a  chieftain,  would  probably  have  been  interrogated  from  the  battlements,  admitted 
with  caution  at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch,  lierce  with  habi;ual  hostility,  and  vigilant 
with  ignorant  suspicion ;  who,  according  to  his  general  temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
seated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as  a  spy  confined  him  to  the  dungeon ''''." 

The  characters  of  Ariosto  are  powerfully  delineated,  and  admirably  sustained  ;  and  however  he  may 
offend  in  the  probability  of  his  action,  his  pictures  of  the  affection  of  the  mind  have  the  clearest  histo- 
rical truth.  Let  the  reader  of  imagination,  and  only  such  readers  are  qualified  to  taste  ihr  beauties  of 
Ariosto,  when  he  opens  his  book,  allow  him  in  full  force  the  ideas  of  chivalry  and  magic,  and  he  will 
find  infinite  touches  of  nature  in  the  manners  of  his  heroes  and  heroines,  with  a  discrimination  and 
variety  rarely  to  be  excelled. 

"  Ariosto,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  pleases;  but  not  by  his  monstrous  and  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bi- 
zarre mixture  of  the  serious  and  comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  stories,  or  by  the  con- 
■  tinual  interrui>tions  in  his  narration.  H^  charms  by  the  force  and  clearaess  of  his  expression,  by  the 
readiness  and  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  natural  pictures  of  the  passions,  especially  of  the 
gay  and  amorous  kind  '7." 

No  one  seems  to  have  been  more  powerfully  impressed  with  the  merits  of  Ariosto  than  an  elegant 
poet  of  our  ov.n  time,  who,  in  taking  a  review  of  the  several  epic  writers,  where,  in  a  most  spirited 
manner,  he  asserts  the  superiority  of  genius  and  fancy  over  rule  and  system,  has  characterized  the 
author  of  Orlando  Furioso  in  the  following  animated  lines : 

Indignant  Fancy,  who  with  scorn  survey'd 
The  sleepy  honours  to  proud  System  paid. 
Smiling  to  see  that  on  her  rival's  brow 
The  poppy  lurks  beneath  the  laurel  bough, 
Resolv'd  in  sportive  triumph  to  display 
The  rich  extent  of  her  superior  sway : 
From  Necromancy's  hand,  in  happiest  hour, 
She  caught  the  rod  of  visionary  power  ; 
And,  as  alofi  the  magic  wand  she  rais'd, 
A  peerless  Bard  with  new  eflulgence  blaz'd. 
Born  every  law  of  System  to  disown, 
And  rule  by  Fancy's  boundless  power  alone. 
High  in  mid  air,  between  the  Moon  and  Earth, 
The  Bard  of  pathos  now,  and  now  of  mirth, 
Pois'd  with  his  lyre  between  a  grifiin's  wings, 
Her  sportive  darling  Ariosto  sings. 


«  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  p.  174.  ^'  Ibid.  p.  36i. 

'^  Hume,  Dissertation  4. 
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As  the  light  cloud,  whose  varying  vapours  fly, 
Uriven  by  the  zephyr  of  tlie  evtiiing  sky, 
Fixes  ami  chariii!>  the  ncver-wearitnl  \iew. 
By  taking  every  shape  and  every  hue; 
So,  by  N'ariety's  supreme  control, 
His  changeful  numbers  charm  the  willing  soul; 
Enchanted  by  his  song,  Attention  sits, 
With  features  catching  every  cast  by  fits, 
Like  the  fond  infant,  in  whose  tender  brain 
Young  Senfibility  delights  to  reign  ; 
While  rapid  joy  and  pain  each  other  chase, 
Through  the  soft  muscles  of  its  April  fiicc. 
In  vain  the  slaves  of  System  would  discard 
From  Glory's  classic  train  this  airy  bard  ; 
Delighted  Nature  her  gay  favour  crown'd. 
And  Knvy'g  clamour  in  her  j>laudit  drown'd. 
Severe  Morality,  to  censvire  mov'd, 
His  wantOD  lyre  with  juster  blame  reprov'd  ; 
But  his  sweet  song  her  anger  so  beguil'd. 
That  ere  she  Gnish'd  her  reproof,  she  smil'd. 

Hayley's  Essay  on  Ep.  Poet.  Ep.  iii. 
But  whatever  nmy  be  the  power  of  Ariosto  in  the  original,  a  translator  will  find  great  difficulties ;  and 
consideitible  liberties  are  to  he  all')«ed  him,  if  he  is  expected  to  mal.c  his  author  graceful  to  an  English 
leader.  The  great  praise  of  Ariosto,  amongst  the  intelligent  of  his  countrymen,  is  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression and  puriiy  of  diction;  and  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  no  author  had  ever  a  more  abso. 
lute  command  of  his  own  language.  There  is  a  certain  easy  negligence  in  his  muse  th.it  often  as- 
sumes a  playful  mode  of  expression,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  our  present  poetry,  though  some 
few  examples  of  the  kind  may  be  met  with  in  our  old  poits,  particularly  Spenser,  who  has  adopted 
much  of  Ariosto's  manner.  To  this  it  may  be  adied,  that  the  Italian  appears  to  run  into  rhyme  with  a 
facility  altogether  unknown  to  us,  which  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  related  of  Pulci,  on  which 
subject  I  shall  give  a  remarkable  passage  froni  Mr.  Baretti,  in  the  book  before  quoted. 

"  Among  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Tuscans,  I  have  already  touched  upon  their  love  of  poetry; 
and,  what  is  altogether  singular  in  them,  their  common  cuitom  of  improvisare ;  that  is,  of  singing 
verses  extempore  to  the  guitar,  and  other  stringe.l  instruments.  I  can  aver  that  it  is  a  very  great  enter- 
tainment, and  what  cannot  fail  of  exciting  \'ery  great  surprise,  to  hear  two  of  their  best  improvisalori  ct 
cantare pares  et  respondere pareli,  and,  eagei  to  excel,  expatiate  in  ottava  rima  upon  ai;y  subject  moderate- 
ly susceptible  of  poetical  amplification.  Several  times  have  I  been  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  their  ex- 
pressions, the  easiness  of  their  rhymes,  the  justness  of  their  numbers,  the  copiousness  of  their  images, 
and  the  general  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  their  thoughts  :  and  I  have  seen  crowds  of  listeners  hurried, 
as  well  as  myself,  into  a  vortex  of  delight,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  whose  motion  acquired  more  and 
more  violence  as  the  bards  grew  more  and  more  inflamed  by  the  repeated  shoutings  of  the  by-standers, 
»nd  by  the  force  of  the  opposition  which  each  encountered  from  his  an'agonist." 

It  is  this  ease,  blended  with  occasional  strength,  that  gives  imspeakable  grace  and  variety  to  the 
narratives  of  Ariosto;  and  an  English  translator  will  have  frequent  reason  to  regret  the  more  rigid 
genius  of  his  language,  that  rarely  permits  him,  in  this  respect,  to  attempt  even  an  imitation  of  his 
author.  It  will  therefore  be  found,  upon  comparing  this  version  with  the  original,  that  some  parts  are 
shortened,  and  that  the  style  of  others  has  been  varied,  retaining  at  the  same  time  what  was  thought 
requisite  to  presene  the  character  of  the  writer;  for  which  reason  I  have  not  omitted  the  puerile  con- 
ceits at  the  end  of  his  books,  as  they  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  general  merit  of  the  work. 

Concerning  the  compliments  to  the  house  of  Este,  w  hich  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  poem,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  take  off  from  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  by  giving  in  the  notes  a  concise  account  of  the 
Italian  hist'.ry  and  families  alluded  to.  But  there  is  a  heavy  charge  against  Ariosto,  to  which  no  de- 
fence can  be  made;  which  is,  that  he  sometimes  gives  himself  up  to  an  unwarrantable  licentiousness  of 
idea  and  language :  however,  it  is  hoped,  that  every  passage  of  this  nature  is  so  far  softened  in  tin 
•  r.^ri'lation,  a.'  to  jive  no  just  cause  of  offence. 
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As  the  far  greater  part  of  my  readers  must  be  supposed  acquainted  with  the  work  on  which  this  poem 
is  immediately  founded,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  jin  lix  to  the  i  urioso  a  general  view  of  lioyaido's 
principal  story,  as  connected  with  Ariosto,  and  to  insert  in  the  notes  au  account  of  every  adventure  re- 
ferred to  in  the  former  poem. 

Tlie  reader  will  observe  that  Ariosto  generally  breaks  off  his  stories  abruptly,  after  the  manner  of 
Boyardo,  and  otlier  romantic  writers,  in  which  practice  he  has  been  followed  by  Spenser.     Some  Italian 
writers  have  applauded  this  method,  as  tending  to  excite  and  keep  up  the  attention,  and  prevent  satiety, 
by  a  continual  variation  of  the  subject ;  as  the  poet  himself  says  : 
Come  raccende  il  gusto  il  mutare  esca ; 
Cosi  mi  par,  che  la  mia  istoria,  quanto, 
Or  quJ,  or  la  piu  variata,  sia, 
Meno,  a  chi  I'lidira  noisa  sia. 
As  at  the  board,  with  plenteous  viands  grao'd, 
Cate  after  cate  excites  the  sickening  taste  ; 
So,  while  my  Muse  repeats  her  vary'd  strains, 
Tale  following  tale  the  ravish'd  ear  detains. 

Book  xiii. 

But  perhaps  the  generality  of  readers  will,  with  Gravina",  be  rather  disgusted  to  have  their  curiosity 
so  frequently  raised,  and  almost  as  constantly  disappointed,  and  that,  snm(  times,  in  the  mo.^t  critical 
and  interesting  ]>art :  it  is  likewise  to  be  feared  that  these  repeated  breaks,  by  blending  the  adventures 
with  each  other,  must  rather  tend  to  perplex  and  embarrass  the  story  j  though  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  art  of  the  poet,  in  connecting  such  an  immense  variety  of  incidents,  and  bringing  them  at  last  to 
one  point.  I  have,  therefore,  set  down  the  several  continuations,  after  the  example  uf  some  of  th« 
Italian  editors,  which  method  has  likewise  been  purstied  by  sir  John  Harrington  in  his  translation. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  say  something  of  the  five  cantos  printed  after  Ariosto's  death,  in 
addition  to  the  forty-six  cantos  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and  conceniing  which  there  have  been  ditiercnt 
opinions  amongst  his  own  countrymen  of  the  intention  of  the  poet.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  were 
meant  to  have  been  incorporated  with  his  great  work;  but  such  opinion  must  surely  be  erroneous,  since 
the  6rst  of  these  additional  cantos  opens  after  Rogero  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  was  made 
one  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemain,  circumstances  that  certainly  point  out  the  conclusion  of  tne  Furioso, 
Others  have,  with  much  more  reason,  judged  these  five  cantos  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  entire  new 
work,  continued  from  the  subject  of  the  former  :  and  by  some  writers,  among  whom  is  Porcacchi,  it  has 
been  doubted,  whether  these  cantos  were  the  genuine  production  of  Ariosto,  to  whom,  however,  the 
generality  of  his  biographers,  without  scruple,  give  them ;  but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all,  that  they 
»re  very  inferior  in  composition  and  elegance  of  style  to  his  celebrated  poem  ;  nor  are  they  ever 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  any  writer,  as  so  frequently  happens  with  respect  to  the  Furioso.  Some  have 
thought  that  they  were  the  work  of  his  earlier  years.  It  is  certain  that  the  fable  appears  very  unin.. 
tcresting  after  a  perusal  of  the  Furioso,  and  the  fiction  most  absurdly  extravagant,  where  he  brings 
Rogero  into  the  belly  of  a  whale,  w-hrn  he  meets  with  a  hermit  who  had  been  there  forty  years,  and 
who  relates  to  him,  that  all  who  had  escaped  from  Alcina  were  sooner  or  later  imprisoned  in  this 
monster.  Here  he  meets  with  Astolpho,  and  sees  a  church  and  dwelling  for  the  inhabitants,  all  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale.  On  considering  these  five  posthumous  cantos,  in  which  the  stor)'  is  brought  to  no 
conclusion,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  subscribe  to  the  following  judicious  sentiments  of  sir  John  Har- 
rington :  "  For  the  five  cantos  that  follow  Furioso,  I  am  partly  of  opinion  they  were  not  his,  both  be- 
cause methinke  they  differ  in  swectnesse  of  style  from  the  other,  and  beside  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man 
of  his  judgment,  having  made  so  absolute  a  piece  of  worke  as  his  Furioso  is,  and  having  brought  every 
matter  to  a  great  and  well-pleasing  conclusion,  would,  as  it  were,  marre  all  again,  and  set  them  all 
by  the  ears,  and  bring  Rogero  in  the  whale's  belly,  and  Astolpho  with  him  for  company,  that  a  little 
before  were  conquerors  of  the  world  ■^." 

If  novelty  he  any  recommendation  of  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public,  an  English  .Ariosto  may 
have  that  to  plead,  notwithstanding  any  translation  that  has  yet  appeared.  We  have  indeed  two  ver- 
sions of  the  Orlando  Furioso;  the  first  of  which,  by  sir  .(ohn  Harrington  before-mentioned,  published 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  that  princess,  is  little  known ;  the  copies  are  b€- 

"'  See  page  11.  's  Harrington's  Life  of  Ariosto. 
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come  very  starce,  »nd  the  ;;enius  nf  the  pei-rurmanup,  whatever  merit  it  might  claim  at  the  time  of  tile 
pulihfali^m,  a*!  ds  now  little  encourairemenl  t"  n)ulti|ily  them  by  a  new  impression.  The  laiit  trans- 
latmi  sent  into  the  world,  was  })roiessedI;,  give'i  by  its  author  as  a  literal  version,  the  very  iilea  of 
which  will  necessarily  exclude  the  thought  of  its  being  jrcncrally  read  as  an  English  book,  of  which 
every  one  will  judge,  who  is  acqtiainted  with  the  different  idioms  of  the  two  languages. 

Altl.uiigh  this  poem,  like  all  the  Italian  writings  of  the  kiml,  is  written  in  the  octave  stanza,  the  pre- 
sent translation  will  he  found,  in  that  respect,  to  dilicr  from  the  two  first,  which  are  rendered  in  the 
same  form  of  leisification  as  the  Italian.  1  am  aware  that  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  ojvmun  of  some, 
whose  judgm-nt  claims  no  little  deference,  that  the  English  couplet  is  improper  for  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture, and  thar  the  stanza  is  the  only  manner  suitable  to  romance:  to  which  it  may  be  ausvered,  tha'  the 
Italians,  whj  made  use  of  the  first,  a|>plied  it,  and  still  continue  to  apply  it,  to  the  highest  kind  of 
puetry  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  their  heroic  style.  It  was  not  only  used  by  lulci,  toyardo 
and  Aril  sto,  iu  their  compositions  of  the  d'othic  fiction,  but  is  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  truly  epic  |)oem 
of  the  Jerusalem  ;  and  by  many  of  the  Italian  writers  in  their  translations  of  the  Oreek  and  Hoiiian 
poets,  which,  1  believe,  few  other  modern  translators  would  think  of  rendering  io  the  stanza.  T  he 
genius  of  our  heroic  verse  admits  of  a  great  variety  ;  and  we  have  examples  of  very  ditferent  species  of 
writing,  in  tlie  works  of  Dryden,  and  Pope,  from  the  sublime  style  .of  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  the 
familiar  naiTalives  of  Boccace  and  C:haucer, 

But  of  all  the  various  styles  used  by  our  best  poets,  none  seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  mixed  and  fa- 
miliar narrative  as  that  of  Dryden  in  his  last  productions,  known  by  the  name  of  his  Fables,  which, 
by  their  harmony,  spirit,  ease,  and  variety  of  versilication,  exhibit  an  admirable  model  for  a  translator 
of  Ario^to. 

In  referring  to  the  several  commentators,  1  1  ave  been  cautious  how  far  I  adopted  their  allegorical  in- 
terpretations, as  the  t  n-.DPr  of  that  class  of  writers  frequently  leads  them  to  trace  out  a  meaning, 
which  the  poet  himself  was  a  stranger  to.  That  allegory,  which  requires  explanation,  is  certainly  de- 
fective; and  it  is  notorious,  that  an  inventive  genius  can  convert  the  plainest  narrative.into  mystery,  as 
Tasso  has  done  by  his  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  allegory,  that  renders  the  whole  poem  at 
completely  visionary  as  the  Fairy  Quei  n   if  Spenser. 

Should  the  English  reader  become  mure  acquainted  with  this  celebrated  Italian,  he  will  find  the  Or- 
lando no  bad  elucidation  of  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  as  a  great  part  of  the  customs,  at  least  the 
general  genius  of  chivalry,  may  be  Icainl  from  it,  without  the  drudgery  of  travelling  through  the  old 
romances. 

Though  it  is  not  here  recommended  that  any  one  should  imitate  the  extravagances  of  the  Italian 
writers,  yet  while  the  enthusiastic  spirit,  that  hurries  away  the  reader,  continues  to  be  regarded  as  the 
glorious  criterion  if  true  poetry,  every  follower  of  the  Muses  will  fijid  ample  subject  for  admiration  in 
the  perusal  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  an  author,  whom,  with  all  his  faults,  Dryden  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  a  great  poet ;  an  author,  lately  included  in  the  highest  praise  of  creative  genius  by 
one  of  our  first  critics,  who  thus  describes  that  general  effect  from  whicli  the  power  of  every  poet  ought 
to  be  estim.ited.  "  Works  of  imagination  excel  by  their  allurement  and  delight;  by  their  power  of  at- 
tracting and  detaining  the  attention.  That  book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throws  away.  He 
only  is  the  master  «ho  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasiiig  captivity;  whose  pages  are  perused  with  eagerness, 
and  in  hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again;  and  whose  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow, 
such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day." 
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PIGNJ,  FORNARI,  GARAFOLO,  MAZZUCHELLI,  AND  OTHERS. 


OOME  authors,  though  with  little  authority,  maintain,  that  the  Ariosti  derive  their  original  from  th» 
Aristi,  or  Ariovisti:  it  is,  however,  certain  that  this  fainilj' was  very  ancient  in  Bologna,  where  it  had 
flourished  in  great  estimation,  when  Obizzo  III.  mar<inis  of  Este,  married  Lippa  Ariosta,  a  lady  of  ex- 
cellent beauty  and  rare  accomplishments,  who,  accompanying  her  husband  to  Ferrara,  took  with  hei' 
several  of  her  relations,  and  lirst  established  the  house  of  the  Ariosti  in  that  place. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  name,  lived  Nicole  and  his  brothers,  men  of  great  consideration  in 
Ferrara  ;  Nirolo  not  only  filled,  under  Hercules  and  Borso,  dukes  of  Ferrara,  themost  important  posts 
in  the  city,  but  was  chosen  to  the  government  of  Rheggio  and  Mudena,  and  several  times  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  France  :  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  deliver 
his  name  down  to  posterity,  than  being  the  father  of  Ludovico. 

While  he  was  in  the  government  of  Rheggio,  in  Lombard)',  he  espoused  Daria  de  Malaguzzi,  a  lady 
of  wealth  and  family,  descended  from  one  of  the  iirst  houses  in  Rheggio.  By  this  inairiagc  he  had  five 
SODS,  Ludovico,  Gabriele,  Carlo,  Galasso,  and  Alessandro;  and  ihe  same  number  of  daughters.  Ludo- 
vico was  born  on  the  eighth  of  September,  in  the  year  1474,  in  the  fortress  of  Rheggio,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  governor;  as  Galasso  and  Alessandro  were  bom  while  he  was  in  the  government  of  Moden.x. 
These  sons  were  all  well  accomplished,  and,  for  their  many  excellent  qualities,  patronised  by  several 
princes.  Gabriele  gave  himself  up  to  literary  pui^suits,  and  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  great  excellence 
in  Latin  poetiy,  but  to  have  been  too  close  an  imitator  of  Statius  :  he  died  at  FeiTara.  Carlo,  who  was 
of  a  disposition  more  inclined  to  dissipation  and  gaiety,  led  the  life  of  a  eourtier,  and  died  at  the  court 
of  Naples.  Galasso  embraced  the  profession  of  the  church,  was  employed  in  several  imporlant  offices, 
and,  at  last,  ended  his  days,  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Feriara,  at  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
Alessandro,  who  was  of  ^n  inquisitive  and  enterprising  genius,  having  spent  great  part  of  his  time  in 
visiting  foreign  countries,  at  last  finished  his  life  in  Ferrara. 

To  return  to  Ludovico,  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry;  as  he  was  the  first-born  of  his  father's 
children,  so  he  is  re,)orted  to  have  surpassed  the  rest  in  the  endowments  of  the  mind ;  giving,  from  his 
tender  years,  uncommon  presage  of  a  future  genius.  Being  yet  in  his  rudiments,  he  composed  a  kind 
of  tragedy  from  the  s'ory  of  Pyraraus  and  Thisbe,  which  he  caused  t9  be  represented  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters. 

He  applied  himself  vei-y  early  to  the  study  of  the  Latin,  in  which  he  made  greater  progress  than 
almost  any  one  of  his  age  ;  and,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  studies,  he  composed  and  recited  an  ele- 
gant oration  in  that  language,  which  gave  the  highest  expectations  of  him.  Tito  Strozza,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  consummate  knowledge  took  particular  delight  to  hear  him,  and  to  propose  difficult 
questions  for  his  solution ;  often  iMicouraging  a  dispute,  on  literary  subjects,  between  him  and  Hercules 
his  son,  a  youth  whose  age  and  studies  agreed  with  Ariosto. 

But  it  happened  to  our  poet,  as  to  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Ta^iso,  and  others,  that  bis  father  Nicolo,  having 
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little  taste  for  literature,  and  therefore  disinclined  to  encourage  his  son  in  pursuing  the  bent  of  his 
ftnius,  was  rather  desirous,  tiiat,  as  his  e!dest-t>orn,  he  should  endeavour  to  establish  his  fortune  in 
the  world,  by  taking  some  lucrative  profession  ;  and  sent  him  to  Padua,  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  civil  law,  under  Angelo  Castrinse  and  II  Maino;  in  which  employment  he  spent  five  years,  highly 
disagreeable  to  one  of  his  disposition:  which  circumstance  he  laments  in  one  of  his  satires  addressed 
to  £«mb9, 

Ahi  lasso  !  quando  ebbi  al  Pegaseo  melo 

L'eti  disposta,  e  che  le  fresche  guancia 
Non  si  vedeano  ancor  fiorir  du'n  pelo ; 

Mio  padie  mi  cacci6  con  spiedi  e  lancic, 
(Non  che  con  sproni)  a  volger  testi  e  cbiose; 
E  m'occupo  cinque  anni  in  quelle  ciancie. 
Ere  yet  my  cheeks  were  fledg'd  with  rising  down. 
When,  smit  with  love  of  verse,  I  sought  renown 
On  sweet  Parnassus'  hill ;  my  sire's  command 
Compel  I'd  me  to  forsake  that  happy  land. 
And  chain'd  me  live  long  years  to  hear  disputes 
Of  brawling  lawyers  and  litigious  suits.  Satire  iv. 

So  Ovid  complains  that  his  father  compelled  him  to  study  the  law:  De  Tristibus,  Lib.  iv.  Elej.  x. 
At  niihi  jam  puero  ocelestia  sacra  placebant, 

Inque  suum  fortim  Musa  trahebat  opus. 
Sffipfe  pater  dixit,  "  Studium  quid  inutile  tentas  ? 

Moconides  nuUas  ipse  reliquit  opes." 
Motus  eram  dictis  :  totoque  Helicone  relicto, 

Scribere  conabar  verba  soluta  modis. 
Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  vcniebat  ad  aptos, 

Et  quod  tentabam  dicere,  versus  erat. 
While  yet  a  boy,  sweet  verse  my  genius  fir'd  j 
The  secret  Muse  her  pleasing  task  inspir'd. 
My  sire  oft  cry'd,  "  Tliis  useless  trade  give  o'er; 
For  Homer  left  behind  no  golden  store." 
Mov'd  at  his  words,  I  Pindus'  hill  resign'd. 
And  strove  to  write,  by  metre  unconfin'd  : 
In  vain — the  Muse  spontaneous  verse  bestow'dj 
And  all  I  wrote  in  tuneful  numbers  tlow'd. 
Milton,  in  like  manner,  desires  his  father  to  let  him  pursue  the  Muses : 
Tu,  tamen,  ut  simules  teneras  odissc  camoenas 
Non  odisse  reor,  neque  enim,  pater,  ire  jubebai 
Qua  via  lata  patet,  qua  pronior  area  lucri, 
Certaque  condendi  fulges  spes  aurea  numml ; 
Ncc  rapis  ad  legis,  male  custoditaque  gentis 
Jura,  nee  insulsis  damnas  clamoribus  aures. 

Ad  Patrem, 
Thou  canst  not  sure  the  gentle  Muses  hate. 
Or  bid  me  change,  O  sire!   my  peaceful  state, 
To  tread  the  sordid  paths,  that  open  lies 
To  fields  of  wealth,  where  golden  harvests  rise. 
Thou  wilt  not  force  me  to  th'  ungrateful  bar. 
Where  ill-kept  laws  supply  the  constant  jar; 
Or  fix  me  there,  long  tedious  days,  to  hear 
Those  sounds  of  discord  to  a  poet's  ear. 
But  although  Ariosto  durst  not  openly  disobey  his  father,  he  could  not  so  far  conquer  his  inclina- 
tions, but   that,  during  the  course  of  this  time,  he  found  leisure  to  peruse  many  authors,  particularly 
French  and  Spanish  romances,  with  which  languages  he  wa<  well  acquainted,  having  translated  two  or 
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Miree  of  these  authors  himself  into  his  native  tongue;  of  which  kind  of  performancM  he  arailcd  him- 
self in  his  future  works,  making  use  of  every  beauty  that  occurred  in  these  wild  productions  of  imagi- 
nation. Nicolo,  at  last,  perceiving  the  aversion  his  son  had  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  littl« 
progress  he  made  therein,  resolved  no  longer  to  combat  his  desires,  but  permit  him  to  obey  the  strong 
propensity  of  genius,  which  evidently  pointed  to  what  nature  had  designed  him.  This  indulgence  of 
Nicolo  is  said  to  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Pandolfo  Ariosto,  a  youth  of 
excellent  endowments,  and  a  near  kinsman  to  Ludovico. 

Ludovioo,  being  now  left  at  liberty,  applied  himself  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  recover  the  advantages 
he  had  necessarily  lost.  He  had  now  put  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  under  the  tuition  of  Gregorio 
de  Spoleti,  a  person  of  admirable  taste,  and  well  versed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  who  then  re- 
sided in  the  family  of  Rinaldo  of  Este,  at  Ferrara.  Gregorio,  obsen  ing  the  avidity  with  which  Ariosto 
applied  himself  to  study,  took  every  possible  care  to  cultivate  his  genius  ;  and,  by  his  instructions,  his 
pupil  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  most  excellent  Latin  authors,  particularly  the  poets,  among 
whom  Horace  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite.  He  explained  many  difficult  and  obscure  parts  in 
that  author,  which  were  never  before  underst^)od.  His  intention  was,  in  like  manner,  to  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  Greek  literature;  but  as  he  was  first  desirous  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  Latin,  he 
iuddenly  lost  the  assistance  of  his  preceptor  Gregorio,  who  was  constrained  to  take  a  journey  into 
France,  at  the  desire  of  Isabella,  daughter  to  Alphons/j  of  Naples,  as  tutor  to  her  son  ;  where  he  soon 
after  died,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  Ariosto. 

About  the  same  time  died  Nicolo  Ariosto,  the  father  of  L\ulovico,  leaving  behind  him  a  numerou* 
offspring.  Ariosto,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  found  himself  at  once  involved  in  the  cares  of 
»  family,  and  obliged  to  take  upon  himself  the  management  of  domestic  concerns,  to  introduce  hi» 
brothers  into  the  world,  provide  fortunes  for  his  sisters,  and,  in  every  respect,  supply  to  them  tio, 
place  of  a  father,  who  had  left  them  but  a  very  slender  patrimony. 

Mi  more  il  padre  e  da  Maria  il  pensiero 

Drieto  a  Marta  bisogna  ch'io  rivolga, 
Chi'o  muti  in  square!  e  in  vacchette  Omero  j 
Trovi  marito  e  m<jdo  che  si  tolga 

X)i  casa  una  sorella  e  un'  altra  appresso; 

E  che'  Percdita  nou  se  ne  dolga  : 
Co'  piccioli  fratelli  a'  quai  sueccsso 

Ero  in  luoco  di  padre  far  I'ufSzio 
Che  debito  e  pieta  m'  avea  commesso. 

My  father  dead,  I  took  the  father's  part. 
And  chang'd  for  household  cares  the  Muse's  art; 
For  tuneful  verse,  each  thoughtful  hour  I  spent. 
To  husband  well  the  little  Heaven  had  sent : 
Each  sister  claim'd,  by  turns,  my  guardian  hand, 
To  watch  their  youth,  and  form  their  nuptial  band: 
While  piety  and  love  my  heart  engage. 
To  rear  my  belplos  brethren's  tender  age. 

Satire  vi. 

He  was  new  so  wholly  engrossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  cares,  as  not  only  to  give  over  his  intended  pr«^ 
3ecution  of  the  Greek  language,  but  almost  to  abandon  the  Latin,  which  he  had  but  lately  recovered, 
had  not  Pandolfo  Ariosto  so  far  stimulated  him,  that  he  still  continued,  in  some  degree,  his  studies  ; 
till  death  deprived  him  of  so  pleasing  a  companion.  Yet  all  these  disappointments  did  not  so  much 
damp  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  but  that  he  gave  signal  i)roofs  of  an  excellent  vein  of  poetry.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  had  acquired  an  uncommon  reputation  for  his  Latin 
verses,  and  numerous  poems  and  sonnets  full  of  spirit  and  imagination.  His  conversation  was  coveted 
by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  abilities;  insomuch  that  cardinal  Hippolito  of  Este,  whose  court 
was  a  receptacle  for  the  most  admired  personages  of  the  age,  received  him  into  bis  service,  where  he 
continued  fifteen  years;  during  which  time,  his  mind  being  alaays  intent  on  the  Musei,  he  formeil  a 
design  of  writing  a  poem  of  tlie  romance  kind ;  in  which  no  one  had  yet  written  with  the  dignity  of 
which  the  subject  was  capable.     The  happy  versatility  of  bXi  genius  was  such,  that  he  could  gigua% 
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adapt  himself  to  evo-y  species  of  poetry;  and  an  Italian  writer  of  his  life  obserTes,  that  wluitevcr  I»« 
wrote,  stcuicil,  at  the  time,  to  be  his  particular  study. 

At  about  thirty  years  of  age  ho  be^an  his  Orlando;  and  cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  desiprn,  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  writinj:  in  Italian,  advising  him  to  cultivate  the  Latin; 
to  which  Ariosto  answered,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  among  the  Tuscan  writers,  than  scarcely 
the  second  among  the  Latin.  At  the  same  time,  it  fortunately  happened,  that  he  had  already  writteu 
some  stanzas  of  his  Orlando;  which  communicating  to  several  of  his  friends,  he  met  with  such  en- 
couragement, that  he  determined  vigorously  to  prosecute  his  design.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
Dante,  at  first,  intended  to  have  written  his  poem  in  Latin;  and  actually  composed  some  initial  linci 
in  that  language. 

He  chose  the  subject  of  Boyardo,  which  was  well  known  to  all;  and  being  left  unfinished,  had 
•trongly  excited  the  reader's  curiosity,  to  see  the  end  of  a  story  so  artfully  begun.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, Virgil,  of  whom  Ariosto  appears  a  great  imitator,  formed  his  .T.neid  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the  Iliad 
■nd  Odyssey.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  by  adoptiitg  the  fictions  of  Boyardo,  Ariosto  had  not 
only  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  romance  of  the  count  to  a  conclusion,  but  of  celebrating,  under 
the  person  of  Rogero,  the  family  of  his  patron. 

-Ariosto  had  proposed  to  write  a  poem  in  terza  rinia'  (like  Dante),  in  praise  of  the  house  of  Este, 
different  from  the  Furioso ;  but  i>ut  being  satisfied  with  the  work,  he  laid  it  aside,  and  pursued  the  de- 
sign  of  liis  Furioso,  in  ottava  rima.     The  intended  poem  began  thus  : 
Cantero  I'armi,  cantero  'gli  affanni 

D'amor,  che  un  cavalier  sottenne  gravi 
Peregrinando  in  terra  e  in  mar  molt'  aiini,  Sec. 

I  sing  of  arms,  and  sing  the  pains  of  love, 

And  all  the  toils  a  suffering  hero  bore. 
Long  dcstiii'd  far  o'er  land  and  sea  to  rove,  &c. 
In  order  to  pursue  his  studies  with  less  interruption,  he  chose  the  -situation  of  Rheggio,  retiring  to  a 
fleasant  villa,  belonging  to  Sigismundo  Malaguzzi,  his  kinsman,  where  he  spent  his  leisure  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  principal  design.     In  one  of  his  satires  he  gives  the  followin;;  agreeable  sketch  of  his 
ret'eat : 

Gia  mi  fur'  doici  inviti  a  empir  le  carte 

I  luDghi  ameni,  di  che  il  nostro  Rheggio  *■ 

II  natio  nido  mio  n'ha  la  sua  parte  : 
II  tuo  Mauritian  sempre  vagheggio 

La  bclla  stanza,  e'-l  Rodano  vicino. 

Da  le  Naiade  amato  onibroso  seggio  ; 

II  lucido  \  ivalo,  onde  il  giardino 

Si  cinge  intorno,  il  fresco  rio  che  rorre 

Rigando  I'erbe,  ove  poi  fa  il  molino. 

Noil  mi  si  pode  la  memoiia  tiirre 

Le  vigni,  e  i  solchi  del  feoudo  lacco, 

Le  valle  c'l  c-ollc  c  la  ben  posta  tone. 
Blest  be  the  time,  when,  from  the  world  rctir'd, 
Fair  Rheggio's  peaceful  scenes  my  Muse  inspir'd  : 
Nurse  of  my  infant  years  !   Remembrance  views 
Thy  pleasing  seats,  and  every  charm  renews ; 
I  see  where  Rhodan's  tide  delightful  flows. 
While  sportive  Naiads  on  the  banks  repose  ; 
The  fishy  pool,  with  silvery  lustre  crown'd, 
V\'hose  dimpled  water  moats  the  garden  round ; 
The  living  stream  that  pours  a  crystal  rill 
Through  sprinkled  herbage  to  the  neighbouring  mill ; 

•  Of  this  terza  rima  of  the  Italians,  the  English  reader  will  have  a  full  idea,  from  the  three  cantos  of 
the  Infenio  of  Dante,  translated  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fidelity  by  Mr.  Hayley,  notwithstanding  llie 
itmfiiiemont  and  difficulty  of  the  metre.     See  Essay  on  Epic  poetry,  note  to  Epistle  iii. 
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The  clustering  vines,  that  yield  their  purple  store; 
The  hills,  the  vales,  and  ivy-circled  to«er. 

S:itire  iv. 

While  he  was  Iv.sied  in  these  literary  pursuits,  Alphon=o,  duke  of  Ferrara,  having  wcasion  to  send 
ambassador::  to  Rome,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  pope  Julius  II.  »Uo  prepare!  to  make  war 
against  him,  was,  by  his  brother  ihe  cardinal,  reeommended  to  Arioiito,  as  a  proper  person  to  be 
entrusted  wifh  sni;h  a  negotiation.  The  duke,  therefore,  made  choice  of  him  :  and  he  acquitted  him- 
self so  well  in  his  commission,  that  he  retnnied  with  an  answer  much  more  favourable  ;han  was  ex- 
pected. However,  the  pope,  still  continuing  at  enmity  with  the  duke,  made  a  league  with  tbe  Vene- 
tians, and  rillecled  a  powerful  army  against  Ferrara:  but  he  gained  little  honour  in  this  enterprise, 
being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Kavenna.  Part  of  a  fleet  was  sent  up  the  Pn,  against  Ferrara  ;  but  met 
with  a  repulse  from  the  duke's  party.  In  this  engagement,  Ariosto,  who  was  present,  behaved  with 
great  couraiie,  and  took  one  of  the  largest  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  filled  with  stores  and  ammunition. 

The  papal  army  being  di-persed,  Alphon^o  thought  it  adviseable  to  send  an  ambassador  again  to 
Rome.  But  every  one  being  afraid  to  engage  in  his  senice,  knowing  the  pope's  disposition,  he  dis- 
patched Ludovico  a  second  time,  who  found  his  holiness  so  incensed  against  the  drke,  that  hn  in- 
dignation was  very  near  showing  itself  to  the  ambassador ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Ariosto 
escaped  with  life  to  Ferrara. 

The  duke's  affairs  being  established,  Ariosto  returned  to  his  studies;  thouKh,  continuing  still  in  the 
service  of  the  cardinal,  he  was  employed,  at  times,  in  various  public  occupations,  that  often  broke  in 
npon  his  retirement,  and  obliged  him  to  defer  the  cmnpletioii  of  his  Orlando  However,  he  found 
means  to  st''al  so  much  leisure  from  his  more  serious  employments,  that  he  at  last  brought  it  to  a  con- 
clusion:  and  though  the  work  was  far  from  havinj  that  perfection  which  he  himself  desired,  yet,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  public,  he  was  determined  to  give  it  to  the  world; 
and  accordingly  caused  itio  be  first  printed  in  the  year  1515. 

Some  time  after,  tiie  cardinal  having  a  design  to  go  into  Hungary,  was  desirous  of  being  accompanied 
by  the  ingenious  men  wlio  lived  un<i'T  his  patronage:  but  Ariosto  openly  declared  his  inclination  to  lie 
left  behind;  for,  being  now  afflicted  with  a  catarrh,  he  was  fearful  of  the  consequences  from  the 
fatigues  an  i  inconveniences  of  so  lony  a  journey.  Besides,  tlie  service  of  the  cardinal  began  to  grow 
very  irksome  to  him  ;  those  who  were  about  him  being  frequently  obliged  to  watch  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night,  ft  appears,  likewise,  that  .irijsto  was  in  his  nature  averse  to  travelling,  and  had  visited 
few  countries. 

Delgi  uomini  son  vaiii  gli  appetiti, 
A  chi  place  la  cliiesa,  a  chi  la  spacia, 
A  chi  la  patria,  a  chi  gli  strani  liti. 
Chi  vuol  andaie  a  torno,  a  torno  vada, 

Vcisa  Inghiltcrra,   Uiighcria,   Francia,  e  Spagua, 
A  me  place  habiiar  la  mia  contrada. 
Vist'  ho'  Toscana,  Ixjmbardia,  Romania, 
Quel  monte  die  divide,  e  quel  che  serra 
Italia  e  un  mare,  e  I'altro  che  la  bagna: 
Questo  mi  basta,  il  re-to  dclla  terra, 
Seiiza  mai  pagar  I'oste,  andi6  cvrcnndo 
Con  Tulomeo  sia  '1  mondo  in  pace  o  in  gucrra. 
E  tutto  il  riiar  senza  far  voti  qusiido 
Lampeggi  il  ciel,  sicuro  in  sulle  carte 
Verro'  piii  che  su  i  Icgni  volteggiando. 
Various  are  men's  purfiits;  these  seek  renown 
In  ik'lds  of  death  ;  those  choosj  the  sacred  g<nvn  : 
Some  quit  thtir  native  for  a  foreign  shore  : 
Lot  those,  that  wish,  unnumber'il  realms  csplore. 
To  France,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  England  ream. 
While  I  prefer  a  peaceful  seat  at  home. 
I've  view'd  wliate'er  the  Tuscan  country  yields. 
Fair  LoDibardy,  and  nUle  Romania':!  llelds : 
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The  hills,  that  lialy  from  Spain  divide, 

Anfl  tlio^e  extending  to  the  surging  tide. 

I.et  this  suffice — the  rest  I  can  survey. 

In  peace  or  war — nor  host  nor  captain  pay  ; 

With  Ptolemy  can  safely  trace  the  seas, 

Nor  need  with  vows  and  prayers  the  storms  appease : 

Better  on  pietur'd  charts  secure  to  sail. 

Than  in  frail  \cssels  dare  the  treacherous  gale  ! 

Satire  iv. 

The  refusal  of  Ariostoto  accompany  the  cardinal  so  exasperated  the  prelate,  that  he,  in  a  manner, 
withdrew  hii  protection  from  him;  which  circumstance  gave  our  poet  great  uneasiness;  though  it  is 
thought  that  llippulito  might  have  taken  him  again  into  favour,  but  for  the  ill  offices  of  some  malici- 
ous persons,  wlio  liad  the  address  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  each  other.     On  this  difference  Im- 
lw«cn  tlie  cardinal  and  him,  Ariosto  strongly  dwells  in  his  satires. 
A  me  per  esser  stato  eontumace 
Ui  non  veder  Agria  ne  13uda, 
Che  si  ritoglia  11  sua  gia  non  mi  spiace. 
1  murmur  not,  to  think  my  patron's  hand 
Resum'd  the  gi-ace  my  service  once  uhtain'd ; 
Since  I  refus'd  to  quit  Italia's  shores, 
To  visit  Agria's^  walls,  and  Buda's'  towers. 
And  afti;rHai-ds  : 

Che  seiiza  fedc  e  senza  amor  mi  nome 
E  die  dimostri  con  parole  e  cenni 
Ch'  in  odio,  ch'  iu  dispetto  hahhia  il  mio  nome. 
Still  let  him,  at  his  will,  my  failh  reprove. 
And  tax  me  still  with  breach  of  loyal  love ; 
AVith  e\cry  word  and  deed  to  all  pnwlaim 
His  settled  hatred  of  my  hapless  name  ! 
The  only  consolation  I.udovico  had,  was  the  leading  a  retired  life,  which   suited   his  disposition  far 
more  than  the  continual  bustle  of  a  court.     lie  now  ap|ilied  himself,  without  interruption,  to  give 
every  improvement  to  his  Orlando;    and  in   the  year  1,521  published  another  edition  of  it,    with 
further  corrections. 

In  the  mean  time,  cardinal  Uippolito  died;  and  Ariosto,  who  for  fifcen  years  lived  in  a  state  of 
uneasy  dependence,  and  had  now  reached  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  was  determined  never  more 
to  be  connected  u ith  a  court :  but  being  closely  persuaded  liy  his  intimate  friend  liuonoventura  Pisto- 
fulo,  secretary  to  Alphonso,  he  engaged  in  the  <-crvice  of  that  prince,  from  «  horn  he  met  with  a  most 
gracious  and  affectionate  reception. 

Not  long  after,  when  Adrian  11.  succeeded  to  tlie  papal  chair,  flrafagnana,  a  province  on  the  Apen- 
liiue,  being  torn  to  pieces  by  factions,  augmented  by  the  licentiousness  into  which  the  people  had  de- 
generated, from  a  total  rennssness  of  government,  it  was  ludged  necessary  to  appoint  a  person,  whose 
prudence  and  authority  might  reduce  them  to  a  due  subjection.  Por  this  important  trust  Ariosto  was 
chosen,  who,  though  very  averse  to  the  journey,  would  not  again  hazard  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
his  patron. 

Ludovico  continued  three  years  in  his  new  government,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that 
lie  net  only  brought  the  people  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  but  entirely  gained 
their  affections  to  himself;  and  was  highly  applauded  by  the  duke  for  his  good  services.  An  extraor- 
dinary instance  is  here  given  of  the  veneration  paid  to  his  charact<'r  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men: 
At  his  first  coming  to  the  government,  having  occasion  one  day  to  cross  a  wood,  with  about  six  horse- 
men in  his  company,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  number  of  armed  men,  who,  from  their  appear- 
ance, gave  great  cause  of  suspicion;  the  countiy  being,  at  that  time,  all  round  greatly  infested  with 
robbers,  the  mo^t  formidable  of  whom  were  headed  by  Uominico  Maroco  and  Filippo  I'acchione. 
Arioito  bad  scarcely  ^ot  clear  of  this  troop,  before-mentioned,  when  the  captain  demanded  of  one  of  the 

-  Two  tonus  in  Hunjary. 
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sen'ants,  that  happened  to  be  behind  the  rest,  who  the  stranger  was  ;  and  being  told  it  was  Lndovico 
Ariosto,  he  immediately  ran  to  overtake  him,  armed  a?  he  was.  Ariosto,  seeini;  liim  follow,  stopjjed 
short,  waitinsT  with  some  anNicty  for  the  end  of  this  ail'air.  His  pursuer,  coming  up,  saluted  him  with 
great  respect ;  and,  declaring  that  his  name  was  Filippo  Pacchiono,  begged  pardon,  that,  not  knowing 
him,  he  had  fufl'ered  him  to  pass,  without  paying  the  respect  due  to  his  singular  merit. 

Mr.  Barctli,  in  the  prefice  to  his  Italian  Library,  relates  this  story,  With  different  circumstances,  in 
the  following  words;  concluding  with  a  reflection  on  the  power  of  eloquence  over  savage  minds,  very 
apposite  to  the  subject. 

"  Aming  other  striking  instances  of  the  people's  veneration  for  him,  Ariosto  had  one  of  a  very  parti- 
cular nature.  Tlic  duke,  his  master,  had  sent  him  governor  of  Giafagnina,  a  province  on  the  Apen- 
nine,  whose  inhabitants,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  general  turbulences  that  were  in  Italy  at  that 
time,  paid  but  little  obedience  to  their  sovereign.  Ariosto  took  his  residence  in  a  fortified  castle,  from 
which  it  was  imprudent  to  step  out  without  guards  ;  as  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  swarming  with 
outlaws,  smugglers,  and  banditti,  who,  after  committing  the  most  enormous  excesses  all  around,  re- 
tired, for  shelter  against  justice,  amidst  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  Ariosto,  one  morning,  happened  to  take  a 
walk  without  the  castle,  in  his  night-gown,  and,  in  a  fit  of  thought,  forgot  himself  so  much,  that,  step 
after  step,  he  found  himselTvery  far  from  his  habitation,  and  surrounded,  on  a  sudden,  by  a  troop  of 
these  desperadoes,  who  certainly  would  have  ill-used,  and  perhaps  murdered  him,  had  not  his  face 
been  known  by  one  of  the  gang;  who  informing  his  comrades  that  this  was  signor  Ariosto,  the  chief  of 
the  banditti  addressed  him  with  intrepid  gallantry,  and  told  him,  that  since  he  was  author  of  the  Or- 
lando Furioso,  he  might  be  sure  none  of  the  company  would  injure  him  ;  but  would  see  him,  on  tho 
contrary,  safe  back  to  the  castle:  and  so  they  did,  en'ertaining  him  all  along  the  way  with  the  various 
excellencies  they  had  discovered  in  his  poem,  and  bestowing  upon  it  the  most  rapturous  ])raises.  A 
very  rare  proof  of  the  irresistible  powers  of  poetiy  ;  and  a  noble  comment  on  the  fables  of  Orpheus  and 
Amphton,  who  drew  wild  beasts,  and  raised  walls,  with  the  enchanting  sound  of  their  lyres." 

While  Ariosto  continued  in  the  government  of  Grafagnana,  Buonoventura  Pistofolo  often  proposed  to 
him,  by  letter,  to  go  as  ambassador  from  the  duke  to  Clement  Vll.  who  had  been  a  great  patron  of  our 
poet ;  setting  before  him  the  honours  and  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  such  an  employ.  But 
Ludovico  gave  little  heed  to  these  solicitations;  his  mind  being  altogether  detached  from  the  views  of 
interest  or  ambition.  His  general  answer  was,  "  that  he  esteemed  it  better  to  enjoy  a  little,  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,  than  to  seek  after  a  great  deal,  with  fatigue  and  anxiety."  Some  relate,  that  he  liad 
a  repugnance  to  live  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  on  account  of  a  lady  residing  at  Ferrara,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  a  violeut  passion;  and,  indeed,  he  plainly  acknowledjeu  this  himself  in  his 
fourth  satire,  to  .Annibalc  Malaguzzi. 

Parmi  vederti  qui  ridere  e  dire, 

Che  non  amor  di  patri  n^  di  studi. 

Ma  de  donna  cfe  cagion  che  non  vogl'irej 

Libero  t'el  confesso,  or  chiudi 

La  bocca  

Methinks  you  smile,  and  cry — nor  love  of  home. 
Nor  study  makes  your  friend  averse  to  roam  : 
But  some  fair  dame — I  own  the  guilt  at  large  ; 
Upbraid  not  him  who  triumphs  in  the  charge. 

The  term  of  his  government  being  expired,  he  returned  to  court,  where,  finding  tlie  duke  took  great 
delight  in  theatrical  representations,  he  applied  himself  to  the  drama;  and,  besides  the  Cassaria  and 
Suppusiti,  he  composed  I,a  Lena,  and  II  Negromante,  in  prose  and  lerse,  and  the  Scolastica  in  verse; 
though  the  last  was  left  imperfect  by  his  death,  and  the  fifth  act  added  by  his  brother  Gabriele.  Of 
tliese  comedies,  four  were  first  printed  in  prose,  and  afterwards  turned  into  verse.  They  were 
performed  with  universal  applause,  before  many  families  of  rank;  the  actors  being  generally 
persons  of  condition :  insomuch,  that  when  the  Lena  was  first  acted,  in  152S,  signor  Don  Franciscu 
of  Este,  afterwards  marquis  of  Massa.  spoke  the  prologue  himself, 

A  remarkable  anecdote  is  handed  down,  which  shows  how  entirely  his  mind  was,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  lit'e,  absorbed  by  his  favourite  studies.  His  father  having  taken  some  oflence  at  the  conduct  of 
Ludovico,  expostulated  with  hi;n,  one  day,  with  uncommon  warmth  ;  to  which  hit  son  listened  without 
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ths  loast  seemine  notice,  or  rctiirnin.!;  any  answer.  Nicolo  being  gone,  his  brnther  Gabriele,  who  w«l 
with  him,  entered  upon  the  fame  subicct ;  to  whom  he  gave  such  satisfactory  reasons,  as  entirely  re- 
moved every  other  objection  that  had  been  broiiglit  against  him.  His  brother  then  asking  »hy  he  had 
not  made  use  of  tiie  same  arguments  to  his  father,  he  replied,  that,  at  that  time  he  was  eon/idering 
whether  the  scene,  which  passed  between  them,  might  not  Iw  of  use  to  him  in  a  comedy  he  was  then 
writing,  called  the  Cassaria  ;  that  he  thought  his  father  would  serve  as  an  excellent  model  for  an  old 
man,  whom  he  had  introduced,  on  a  like  occasion,  ro;>roacliing  his  son:  concluding,  that  his  thoughts 
were  so  en^rosved  by  the  fiction,  that  he  had  for.jot  the  reality. 

Another  anecdote  is  told,  relative  to  the^e  comedies,  which  shows  how  totally  the  attention  of  the 
people  in  Italy  was  taken  up  with  the  mc-rits  and  reputation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Ricoboni  con- 
ceived a  design  of  exhibiting  the  Scolastica  of  Ariosto  on  the  stage  at  Venice  ;  and  public  notice  hieing 
given  of  the  representation,  the  name  of  Ariosto  drew  together  a  prodigious  concourse  of  spectators. 
But  it  unfortunately  happened,  few  of  them  knew  that  this  au'hor  had  written  comedies;  and,  before 
the  piece  hejan,  Ricoboni  was  informed,  that  thi-y  had  a  notion  tlie  play  was  taken  fruni  tlie  Orlando 
Furioso;  and,  v.hen  the  performance  came  on,  not  seeing  Angelica,  Orlando,  Bradamant,  and  the 
other  personages  of  their  favourite  poem,  tliey  began  to  express  their  dissatisfaction;  which  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Ricoboni  was  obliged  to  drop  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  acts. 

Ariosto  now  appeared  to  lead  a  life  of  tranquillity ;  which  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  he  was 
not  so  deeply  engaged  by  the  duke,  but  that  he  had  suliicient  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies;  the  service 
of  Alphonso  being  far  more  easy  than  that  of  Ilippolito.  Ab^ut  this  time  he  published  his  .Satires,  be- 
sides th'jsc  he  had  formerly  written  ;  in  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  seven  ;  till,  being  again  involved 
in  family  difficulties,  and  harassed  with  law-suit.s,  he  was  obligeil,  for  some  time,  to  lay  aside  hit 
compositions.  At  last,  ha\ing  brought  his  .affairs  to  a  happy  crisis,  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
opposite  the  church  of  .St.  Renedict,  where  he  built  a  pretty  commo<lious  dwelling ;  which,  some  say, 
he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke.  He  had  a  garden  adjoining  to  this  house,  the  usual 
scene  of  his  poetical  meditations.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  much  as  possible  se- 
cluded from  all  public  employments. 

Having  attained  the  59lh  year  of  bis  age,  he  was  seized,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year  153'2, 
with  a  lingering  illness,  though  some  say  his  illness  first  came  upon  him  in  October  or  November, 
about  which  time  the  ducal  palace  took  fi-'e,  which  accidwnt  consumed  the  superb  theatre  that  had 
been  built  fur  the  exhibition  of  his  comedies;  in  the  same  year  iic  had  sent  his  I'lirioso  to  the  press 
with  his  last  improvements,  Corrected  and  enlarged  as  we  now  have  it. 

Some  physicians  attributed  the  cause  of  his  malady  to  the  custom  he  had  of  eating  fast,  and  chew- 
ing his  victuals  littV,  that  occasiuuwl  an  indigislion  ;  the  means  they  made  use  of  to  remove  this  com- 
plaint, brought  on  a  consumption,  wliich,  in  spite  of  all  the  assistance  of  medicine,  at  last  put  a  period 
to  his  life,  at  Ferrara,  on  the  6th  of  June,  or,  as  others  say,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1533. 

Thus  died  Ludovico  Ariosto,  a  man  of  uncommon  eminence,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  member 
of  the  republic  of  society,  or  of  the  more  extensive  world  of  literature  :  as  the  first,  be  acijuired  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  persons  of  the  highest  consideration;  he  contracted  the  closest  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Mcdicis,  aud  was  beloved  by  Leo  X.  the  .Viuuatus  of  that  age  :  as  the  second,  he  was  one- 
of  the  few  great  poets  who  see  that  reputation  attend  their  works,  during  their  life-time,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  transmitted  down  to  posterity ;  and  perhaps  few  books  have  been  so  often  printed  as  the 
Orlando,  which  has  passed  through  upwards  of  eighty  cd. lions,  aud  not  only  been  rendered  into  all  the 
European  languages,  but  is  said  to  ha\e  found  its  way  into  every  part  of  the  worlds  Tl.e  uucommf.n 
popularity  of  this  author  may  be  further  gathered  frjni  the  uumbt.vs  that  have  drawn  their  subjects 
from  his  originals. 

II  Doni,  an  Italian  writer,  in  a  register  of  the  manuscript  worki  of  several  poets,  has  attribted  two 
pieces  to  .\rioslo,  one  called  Hinaldu  Ardito ;  and  the  other,  II  Termiue  Del  Desiderlo ;  neither  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  priuled''.     Besides  the  46  books  of  his  Orlaudo  Furioso,  he  left  behind  him 

3  See  Ricoboni. 

*  In  the  year  1"56,  a  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  was  made  in  La  in  verse,  by  the  manjui* 
Torquato  Barbolani,  a  colonel  of  horse  in  the  impLTor's  service.    ' 

i  See  Quadrio,  Liit  of  Romanzatori,  cooliDuators  and  imitators  of  Ariosto. 
'  Mazzuclielli. 
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five  booki  on  the  aame  story,  wliich  were  first  printed  in  addition  to  the  original  poem  in  the  year  1545, 
twelve  years  after  Ariosto's  death'. 

Au  elegant  sonnet  was  »ritten  by  Nicolo  Euftenico  in  his  praise,  which  we  shall  here  give  the  reader. 
Porto  gran  tempo  al  mare  altiero  il  corno 

11  Mincio,  e  sparse  le  sue  arene  d'oro 

Mentre  che'l  padre  de  Vierio  Choro 

Fcce  nel  grrembo  suo  dulce  soggiorno. 
Non  men  hor  lieto,  e  d'  egual'  spoglie  adoroo 

Va'l  Po,  spargaudo  il  nuovo  suo  tesoro. 

Poi  che  cantando  in  lui  cigno  canoro 

Fa  risonar  le  ricohe  sponde  intorno. 
L'un  perche  irriga  Mantoa,  donde  u^cio 

Que  ch'  i  fatti  d'  Knea  piu  che  mortal! 

Con  stil  divino  a  tutto  '1  mondo  aprio. 
L'altro  Ferrara,  onde  i  concetti  eguali 

Spiego  chi  I'opre  di  Ruggier  scoprio 

Monstrandule  ad  ogn'un  cliiare  iminortali. 
Long  lime  had  Minciu?,   o'er  his  gold;n  sand, 

RoU'd  to  the  distant  sea  in  kingly  pride; 
While  the  great  father  of  the  Muses'  band 

Held  his  fair  dwelling  near  th'  exulting  tide. 
Not  less  elate,  with  equal  honours  crown'd. 

His  treasure  now  triumphant  Po  can  tell ; 
While,  as  our  Swan  his  music  pours  around. 

Along  the  banks  the  notes  sonorous  swell, 
Mincius  to  Mantua's  wall  his  current  leads. 
Whence  rose  the  hard,  who  blaz'd  th'  immortal  deeds 

Of  great  ;Cneas,  in  bis  deatlilcss  lays  : 
Po  bathes  Ferrara,  whence  the  poet  sprung, 
Whose  equal  muse  Rogero's  glories  sung. 

And  o'er  the  world  ditlus'd  his  lineal  praise ! 

Several  writers  have  affimied,  that  he  was  solemnly  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  victorious  Charles  V. 
inthe  city  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1532,  for  his  Orlando  Furioso  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  been  at 
positively  denied  by  others.  Mazzucfaelli,  in  his  Life  of  Arifisto,  has  considered  the  arguments  on  both 
sides;  and  observes,  that  the  silence  of  those  authors  on  the  subject,  who  certainly  would  not  have 
passed  over  such  an  event,  may  justly  render  the  whole  suspected;  that,  among  others,  surely  little 
attention  can  be  paid  to  the  autliority  of  one  writer',  who  relates  that  Ariosto  had  scarcely  received 
the  laurel  crown,  when,  transported  with  joy,  and  inspired  as  it  were  with  a  poetical  pbrensy,  he  ran 
throtigh  the  city  apparently  as  mad  as  his  own  Orlando.  Fornari  speaks  of  the  coronation  ;  but  Pigna 
and  Garafolo  make  no  mention  of  it.  11  Signore  Dottorre  Barotti  thus  examines  the  supposed  fact. 
"  Many  have  doubted  of  the  coronation  by  Charles,  and  writers,  who  speak  of  it,  do  not  agree  upon 
the  time  or  place :  some  say  tliat  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Mantua,  and  others  at  Bologna : 
«ome,  that  it  happened  in  1530,  and  oihere,  in  153'2 ;  but,  surely  it  could  not  be  in  1530,  as  the 
complete  edition  of  the  poem,  with  the  praises  of  the  emperor,  was  not  published  till  1532.  In  a  ma- 
nuscript book,  delivered  down  fur  the  hand-writing  of  his  son  Virginio,  are  these  words:  E  una  laia  che 
fosse  coronato.  But,  in  a  public  instrument  between  his  son  Virgiuio  and  his  brother,  in  October  1542, 
we  read  as  follows :  Cum  anuis  decursis  aniviam  egerit  magiiificus  et  Laureatus  D.  Ludavkus  Areosius,  &c. 
both  which,  the  manuscript  book  and  instrument,  are  in  my  possession.  In  a  letter  of  Galasso  Ariosto 
it  it  said,  that  Ariosto  bad  scarce  published  the  last  edition  of  his  work  when  he  fell  ill,  and  died  after 

'  Among  other  productions  that  took  their  rise  from  the  poem  of  .\riosto,  Mazzuchelli  tells  us,  that, 
in  1530,  the  whole  poem  was  turned  into  a  spiritual  sense,  and  that  Giulio  Cesare  Croce,  in  1607. 
fonnedfrom  it  another  work,  on  the  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

*   Minchenio. 
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eiglit  months.  Tlie  publication  was  in  October  1532,  and  it  is  diiji^ult  to  suppose  that  he  eould  b« 
crowned  in  November,  the  time  mentioned.  Yet  the  epitaph,  caused  to  be  engraved  by  his  nephew's 
son  Luilovico,  sets  fortii  the  coronation.  If  Pigma  and  Garafulo  atFirni  tliat  lie  fell  ill  in  December,  it 
may  be  nnderetood  that  he  then  took  to  his  bed ;  and  as  to  the  medal  of  Ariosto  crowned,  nothing  can 
be  proved  from  that." 

To  this  Mazzuchclli  adds,  that  we  may  refer  to  the  declaration  of  Franco,  who  asserts  that  he  was 
not  crowned;  and  concludes  the  argument,  by  opposing  to  all  these,  the  authority  of  the  exact  Apostolo 
Zeno,  n  bo  observes,  that  Franco  petulantly  denies  that  Ariosto  was  crowned  poet,  though,  besides  other 
testimonies,  we  have  the  exclusive  privilege  granted  hini  by  Charles  V. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  the  reader  the  chief  arguments  on  the  subject,  that  he  may  form  his  own  opi- 
nion of  a  fact,  which,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  me  at  least  extremely  doubtful ;  and,  indeed,  the 
difficulty  attending  the  proof  of  a  matter,  that  must  have  been  of  such  notoriety,  and  surely  upon 
public  record,  is  to  me  a  forcible  presumption  against  the  fact  itself,  since  we  see  that  the  account  of 
this  kind  of  honour,  which  was  two  hundred  years  before  conferred  on  the  poet  Petrarch,  has  beea 
brought  down  to  us  without  any  equivocal  circumstances. 

"  The  custom,"  says  Dr.  Bumey",  "  of  crowning  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  poetry 
and  music,  which  was  almost  as  ancient  as  the  arts  themselves,  subsisted  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  when  the  (.'apitollne  games,  being  regarded  as  remnants  of  superstition,  were  utterly 
abolished.  It  was  not  till  near  the  time  of  Petrarch  that  poetiy  recovered  its  ancient  lustre  or  im- 
portance, or  was  invested  with  its  former  prerogatives." 

It  may  not  here  he  altogether  foreign  to  my  sidiject,  or  uncntertaining  to  the  English  reader,  whose 
curiosity  may  probably  be  excited  by  the  mention  of  so  extraordinary  a  ceremony,  to  give  an  account  of 
this  honour,  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  bestowed  on  Petrarch  ;  the  particulars  of  which 
1  shall  transcribe  from  the  elegant  Life  of  that  poet,  published  in  the  year  1775. 

"  Orso,  count  of  Anguillara,  was  senator  of  Rome,  when  Petrarch  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of 
1341,  and  was  to  continue  in  office  but  a  few  weeks  longer.  The  day  of  the  ceremony  being  fixed,  the 
assembly  was  convoked  early  in  the  morning  on  Easter-day,  which  happened  to  be  very  serene  and 
favourable  to  the  solemnity.  Tlie  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  people,  eager  to  view  a  ceremony  that  had 
been  discontinued  for  so  many  years,  ran  in  crowrls  to  behold  it.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  the  windows  fdled  with  ladies  dressed  in  the  most  sumjituous  manner,  who  sprinkled  as  much  per- 
fumed waters  on  the  poet,  as  would  serve  for  a  year  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

**  Petrarch  appeared  at  last  at  the  Capitol,  preceded  by  twelve  young  men  in  scarlet  habits.  These 
were  chosen  out  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  and  recited  his  verses  ;  while  he,  adorned  with  the  robe 
of  state  which  the  king  of  Na]>les  had  given  him,  followed  in  the  midst  of  six  of  the  principal  citizens 
clothed  in  green,  with  crowns  of  flowers  on  their  heads  :  after  whom  came  the  senator,  accompanied  by 
the  first  men  of  the  council.  When  he  w.as  seated  in  his  place,  Petrarch  made  a  short  harangue  upon 
a  verse  drawn  from  Virgil :  after  which,  having  cried  three  times,  '  Long  live  the  people  of  Rome  ! 
Long  live  the  senator  !  God  prcscne  them  in  liberty !'  he  kneele<l  down  before  the  senator,  who,  after 
a  short  discourse,  took  from  his  head  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  put  it  upon  Petrarch's,  saying,  '  Thif, 
crown  is  the  reward  of  merit,'  Then  Petrarch  recited  a  fine  sonnet  on  the  heroes  of  Rome.  This 
sonnet  is  not  in  his  works. 

"  The  people  showed  their  joy  and  approbation  by  loud  and  repeated  shouts;  by  clapping  their 
hands,  and  crying  out  several  times,  '  Long  flourish  the  capitol  !  Long  live  the  poet !'  Stephen 
Colonna  then  spoke ;  and,  as  he  truly  loved  Petrarch,  he  gave  him  that  praise  which  comes  from  the 
heart. 

«'  When  the  ceremony  in  the  capitol  was  ended,  Petrarch  was  conducted  in  pomp,  with  the  same  re- 
tinue, to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where,  after  a  solemn  mass,  and  returning  thanks  to  God  for  the 
honour  he  had  received,  he  took  off  his  crown  to  place  it  among  the  offerings,  and  hung  it  up  on  the 
arch  of  the  temple. 

**  The  same  day  the  count  of  Anguillara  had  letters  patent  drawii  up,  by  which  the  senators,  after  a 
yery  flattering  preface,  declare  Petrarch  to  have  merited  the  title  of  a  great  poet  and  historian;  and  that 
at  Rome,  and  in  every  other  place,  by  the  authority  of  king  Robert,  the  Roman  senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  he  should  have  full  liberty  to  read  and  comment  on  poetry  and  history,  or  on  any  of  the 


9  Se(i  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  329, 
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works  of  the  ancients,  and  to  publish  anv  of  his  own  productions,  and  to  wear,  on  all  solemn  occasions, 
the  crown  of  laurel,  beech  or  myrtle,  and  the  poetic  dress.  In  tine,  Ihey  declare  him  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  with  all  the  privileges  thereof,  as  a  reward  for  the  afl'ection  he  has  always  expressed  for  the  city 
and  republic. 

"  Petrarch  was  then  brought  to  the  palace  of  the  Colonnas,  where  a  magnificent  feast  was  prepared 
for  him,  at  which  were  assembled  all  the  nobility  and  men  of  letters  in  Rome  *®  " 

To  return  to  Ariosto.  The  name  of  this  poet  is  still  held  in  that  kind  of  veneration  by  his  country- 
men with  which  the  English  consider  their  Shakespeare.  Antonio  Zatta,  in  hi  edition  of  Ariosto's  works 
of  1772,  relates,  that  a  chair  and  ink-standish,  which,  according  to  tradtion,  belonged  to  Ariosto,  were 
then  In  the  possession  of  II  .Signor  Dottore  Giovanni  Andrea  Barotti,  at  Ferrara,  and  that  a  si-ecimen  of  bis 
handwriting  was  prescr\ed  in  the  public  library  of  that  city.  The  republic  of  Venice  did  him  the 
honour  to  cause  his  picture  to  be  painted,  and  hung  up  with  the  senators  and  other  illustrious  men  in 
the  great  council  hall,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Ariosto  did  not  finally  receive  from  his  professed  patrons  those  rewards,  or 
obtain  that  establishment,  to  which  he  thought  his  merits  had  entitled  him.     Probably  the  government 
of  Grafagnana  added  more  to  his  reputation  than  his  fortune;  and,  from  what  he  says  in  several  parts 
of  his  Satires,  he  was  bj'  no  means  satisfied  with  his  patrons  of  Ferrara.    Nothing  particular  is  recorded 
of  the  benefactions  of  the  cardinal  to  him,  before  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  prelate.     The 
duke,  indeed,  gave  him  two  assignments  on  certain  gabels  or  taxes,  the  first  of  which  ceased  with  the 
abolition  of  the  tax;  and  the  second,  which  produced  him  only  twenty-five  crowns  every  fourth  month^ 
collected,  as  he  says  himself,  with  great  trouble,  was  contested  and  withheld  from  him  during   the 
wars  of  Lombardy  ;  and  some  say,  that  the  cardinal,  upon  withdrawing  his  patronage,  deprived  him 
of  this  slender  advantage.     Ariosto  himself  seems  to  impute  his  loss  to  the  duke,  and   speaks  thus 
•n  the  subject,  in  his  satire  addressed  to  A.  M.  Sigismnndo  Malaguzzi. 
T»  dei  saper,  che  la  mia  voglia  avara 
Unqua  non  (a  ;  ch'io  solea  star  content* 
De  lo  stipendio,  che  traea  in  Ferrara. 
Ma  non  sai  forse ;   come  usci  poi  lento 
Suecedendo  la  guerra,  e  come  volse, 
II  duca  che  restasse  in  tutti'  spento. 
Thou  know'st  I  ne'er  was  tutor'd  wealth  to  crare, 
.  Content  with  what  Ferrara's  patrons  gave, 

Th'  allotted  stipend but  thou  'rt  yet  to  know 

Succeeding  wars  had  made  the  stipend  low. 

At  length  (so  wilTd  the  duke)  the  gain  decreased 

To  less  from  little,  till  the  whole  had  ceas'd. 

Satire  >v. 

Such  were  the  great  advantages  which  he  derived  from  those  in  whose  service  he  had  engaged,  and 
whose  names  he  had  immortalized  by  his  Muse. 

Two  medals  are  said  to  have  been  struck,  both  bearing  his  effigies,  but  the  devices  different .  on  the 
first  was  figured  a  serpent,  over  which  was  suspended  a  hand,  with  a  pair  of  shears  ready  to  cut  otf  the 
head  or  sting;  and  the  other  representing  a  bee-hive,  where  the  bees  are  driven  from  their  habitation 
with  fire  and  smoke,  that  the  countryman  may  possess  himself  of  their  honey.  The  motto  of  both 
these  medals  was  Pro  lono  malum.  Some  afiSrm,  that  these  devices  were  of  Ariosto's  invention ;  the 
first  to  express  the  nature  of  his  detractors ;  and  the  second,  to  show  that,  instead  of  honours  and  to- 
wards for  his  labours,  he  met  only  with  scolfand  derision,  alluding  to  the  reception  given  his  Orlando 
by  the  cardinal,  who,  having  perused  it,  asked  him,  with  the  most  tasteless  iudifi'erciice,  where  he  had 
collected  so  many  fooleries.  Every  reader  of  fine  taste,  with  which  fine  feeling  is  inseparable,  will  form 
some  idea  of  the  poet's  thoughts  at  that  time,  and  may  recollect  the  like  illiberal  reflection  of  the 
Itatesman  Burleigh,  on  queen  Elizabeth's  bounty  to  our  own  Spenser,  All  this  for  a  song. 

Dolce  relates,  that  he  caused  the  di  vice  of  the  serpent  to  be  prefixed  to  the  secmd  edition  of  hit 
jpoem  ;  but  that  in  the  third  he  changed  it  into  the  bce-hivc.     In  an  edition  of  the  Orlando,  printed  at 

»•  Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  j.  p.  237. 
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Bologna  in  1540,  is  a  device  in  the  title-page  of  two  serpents,  »ith  a  hnnd  and  shcai»;  the  tongue  of 
one  uf  these  serpents  is  cut  out,  with  this  motto  round  them  :   Dilcxisli  maliliam  super  lienigmtaUm. 

With  respect  to  pope  Leo  X.  the  acknowledged  patron  of  literature  and  arts,  whom  Fornari  eallt 
particularly  libeial  to  poets,  and  by  whom  he  relates  that  Ariosto  was  highly  esteemed,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  iiim  a  present  of  sonic  hundred  crowns  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  though  Ariosto  him- 
ieli  is  silent  ujmn  that  head  ;  and  yet  in  the  verses  published  by  Gabiiele  SimconI,  in  his  satire  upon 
Avarice,  are  these  lines : 

Successe  a  lui  Leon  poi  lume  e  specchio 
De  corte«ia,  che  fu  la  cagion  prime, 
Che  al'  Ariosto  ancor  porgiamo  orecchio, 
Leo  to  him  succeeds,  in  whom  we  find 
The  light  and  mirror  of  a  courteous  mind  :  , 

To  him  we  owe,  that  now,  in  tuneful  strains, 
Great  Ariosto's  page  our  ear  detains. 

And  in  the  margin  is  this  note  :  "  Leo  X.  gave  Ariosto  several  hundred  crowns  to  complete  hit 
work." 

Upon  the  exaltation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  papal  chair,  he  paid  a  visit  to  that  pontiff,  with  great  expecta- 
tions of  advantage,  as  appears  from  his  "ith  satire.     The  pope  gave  him  a  very  gracious  reception,  and 
gave  him  a  grant  of  half  the  profits  of  a  certain  bull,  the  amount  of  which  is  altogether  unknown  ;  and 
possibly  the  sum  arising  from  this  may  be  the  donation  meant  by  Simeone.     It  is  however  certain,  that 
he  left  Pome  dissatisfied  in  his  expectation:   he  declares  that  Fortune,  when  she  raises  men  to  dignities, 
^ips  them  in  Lethe  :  at  the  same  time  he  bears  testimony  to  the  pope's  honourable  reception  of  him, 
Testimonio  son  io  di  quel  eh'io  scrivo, 
Ch'io  nol  'ho  ritrovato,  quando  il  piede, 
Gli  baccia  prima,  di  memoria  privo. 
Piegassi  a  me  de  la  beata  sede. 

La  inano  e  poi  le  gote  ambi  mi  prese, 
E'l  santo  baccio  in  amendue  mi  diede. 
De  meza  quella  holla  anco  cortese 

Mi  fu,  de  la  qual  ora  il  mio  ISibiena 
Espedito  m'  ha  il  resto  a  Ic  mie  spese. 
This  well  I  know,  this  truth  can  well  attest, 
Vhen  with  my  lijis  his  reverend  foot  I  press'd. 
He  seem'd  not  mindless  of  his  grace  design'd. 
But  I  >wly  from  his  blessed  seat  declin'd  ; 
My  hand  he  gracious  took,  on  either  side. 
He  to  my  cheek  a  holy  kiss  apply'd  ; 
And  more — he  gave  me  half  the  bull  to  share, 
Consigu'd  me,  at  my  cost,  by  Bibiena's  care. 

Sat.  iii. 

But  it  seems  that  Ariosto  had  raided  his  thoughts  to  some  great  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  on  which 
•ccasion  signer  RoUi  observes,  that  one  reason  why  he  was  not  preferred  was,  that  he  was  devoted  to 
Alphonso  of  Ferrara,  whom  the  pope  hated,  and  therefore  could  not  give  our  author  a  cardinal's  hat. 
Leo  died  in  \5'2l,  six  years  after  the  first  publication,  and  the  yrar  in  which  Ariosto  published  the  third 
edition  of  his  poem.  Perhaps  had  he  lived  longer,  the  poet  might  h^ve  experienced  further  marks  of 
his  generosity. 

A  very  extraordinary  circumstance  is  related,  and  has  been  received  as  truth  by  some,  that  pope 
Leo  X.  exerted  the  authority  and  influence  of  his  ajujstolic  character  in  promoting  the  success  of 
Ariosto's  poem,  and  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  de- 
nouncing the  censure  of  excommunication  on  all  those  who  should  presume  to  find  fault  with  that  per- 
formance. Bayle,  in  his  article  of  I,co  X.  gravely  propagates  the  story  in  these  words  :  Etoit  c? 
garder  le  decorum  de  la  paupautft  que  d'expedier  unc  buUe  si  favorable  aux  poesies  de  l'.\rioste,  Hip- 
polite  en  jugea  tr^s  bien,  quand  il  dit,  "  D'oii  avez  vous  pris  tant  de  fadaises."  Leo  fut  plus  debnnnair* 
«o  mcnan^ant  d'excomniunication  ceux  qui  les  blamcroient  on  empecheroient  le  profit  do  J'imprimei*', 
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This  maMrr  was  very  likely  to  bp  c-iiight  up  by  Voltaire,  who  accordingly  alludes  to  it,  willi  his  usual 
gaif'ty,  in  bi>  !a=t  opiniou  given  of  Ariosio". 

I'p""  *  rlo^e  inquiry  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  there  was  DO  other  foundntion  for  this  Mory  than  a 
diplcima  or  licen'O  jranted  by  Leo  f  jr  the  sale  of  the  work,  and  this  merely  from  his  authority  as  a  tem- 
p-->ral  prince,  in  the  same  manner  as  patenls  or  privileges  are  granted  ia  other  nations  by  their  re- 
»p<?ctive  sovereigns. 

We  learn  froTi  Fontanini,  that  to  the  third  edition  of  Ariosto's  poem  in  1521,  publish-d  at  Ferrara, 
was  a  diploma  of  Leo  X.  for  printing  the  work  (privatiya  della  stampa),  written  by  caidinal  Jacobo 
Sadoletto,  secretary  of  the  briefs;  and  that  other  diplomas  uf  the  sgme  nature  were  granted  to  Ari- 
osto  by  the  king  of  France,  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  Florentines,  by  the  Genoese,  and  other  powers. 
Apoitolo  Zeno  relates  that  he  had  scon  a  fourth  edition,  which  had  once  been  in  the  possession  of  Peter 
Aretine,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  which  were  several  pnetical  pieces  by  that  pLiet;  and  tliat  in  the  beginning 
was  a  diploma  of  Clement  Vll.  written  by  Palladia  Blossio,  secretary  of  tlie  briefs,  dated  January 
lj)2,  which  grants  to  Ariosto  the  privilege  of  printing,  publishing,  and  vending  his  Orlando  Furioso, 
with  any  additions  or  c  rroctions, — imprimere,  cor'tgc-e,  el  supjtlere,  et  in  metitts  reformnre. 

In  the  college  library  at  Winchester  is  an  old  edi'.ion  of  a  Greek  P.ndar,  printed  at  Rome  in  l.^IJ, 
the  year  in  which  Ariosto's  work  was  first  published,  wilh  a  diploma  or  privi'i^e;-  of  Leo  X.  in  the  title- 
page  ";  and  in  1J13,  a  patent  for  printing  mas;es,  set  to  music,  was  granted  by  the  same  pope  to 
Otiavio  Petruccio. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  believe  there  can  be  little  reason  tn  doubt  but  that  this  pretended  bull  of 
Leo  was  nothing  more  than  "a  common  licence  to  a  book,  gninted  in  the  custjjmary  forms;  which  cir- 
Cum*;tance  appears  to  have  been  violently  exaggerated,  fn.m  the  religious  fury  of  the  times,  tu  cast 
an  odium  (Jii  the  papal  authority  in  general,  and  on  Leo  in  particular;  and  has  since  been  received 
witliout  examination. 

The  general  character  and  qualities  of  Ariosto  may  be,  in  some  sort,  gathered  from  the  foregoinff 
narrative,  to  which  his  Italian  bicjgraphers  have  added  the  following  particulars. 

In  his  conversation  he  was  m-'xlesc  and  affable  to  every  body,  demeaning  himself  in  such  a  manner,  ai 
if  altogether  unconscious  of  that  great  superiority  which  Niturc  had  given  him  :  he  was  close  in  argu- 
ment and  ready  in  repartees,  but  was  seldom  observed  to  laugh  more  than  became  the  dignity  of  a 
ph  losopher  :  yet,  though  his  temper  was  rather  inclined  to  melancholy,  which  is  perhaps  the  nature  of 
every  great  genius,  he  was  very  remote  from  a  rigid  dispo-ition  ;  being  particularly  open  and  sprightly 
ia  his  conversation  with  women,  by  whom  his  company  was  much  coveted.  He  was  an  avowed  enemy 
to  ceremony,  though  always  ready  to  pay  due  respect  to  place  and  rank.  He  abhorred  all  those  dig- 
nities that  conld  only  be  acquired  by  servility:  he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  loyal  to  his 
prince,  and  steady  in  his  friendships.  In  his  diet  he  was  abstemious,  making  only  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  generally  towards  the  evening,  and  was  neither  curious  for  vaiieiy  or  luxuries,  being  indeed  a  con. 
temner  of  luxury  in  general. 

lo  non  ho  moUo  gusto  di  vivande, 

Che  scalco  sia,  fui  degnii  esser'  al  mondo, 

Quando  \i\evan  gli  nomini  di  ghiande. 
I  little  heed  what  plenteous  wealth  affirds, 
AA'here  costly  dainties  pile  luxurious  b<Kirds: 
Well  had  I  liv'd,  when  man  to  hardship  bred, 
In  early  times  on  simple  acorns  fed  I 

Sat.  il. 

WTiile  he  was  composing  his  Orlando,  he  would  frequently  rise  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  cause 
his  servant  'iianui  to  bring  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  when  he  wrote  down  what  had  immediately  oc- 
curred to  his  imagination,  which  in  the  day  he  communicated  to  his  friends. 

His  integrity  was  incorruptible,  as  appears  by  what  he  says  to  his  brother  Galasso  of  the  old  man, 

' '  See  preface,  page  1 2. 

•■^  Impressi  Roma;  |>er  Zachariam  Calergi  Cretensem,  per  missu  S.  D.  N.  Leonis  X.  PonL  Max.  eat 

etiam  condilione,  ut  nequis  alius  per  quinqueuuium  hos  imprinicre,  aut  venundare  libros  jwssit,  utqae 
^ui  secus  fcccrit,  is  ab  univcrsa  Dei  Ecclesia,  toto  orbc  tcrrarum  expers  excommunicatusque  ceaseatur. 
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who,  bein?  possessed  of  (rr.'at  wealth,  was  fearful  of  being  ptj^soiieil  by  his  relations,  and  tliereforc  would 
trust  himself  in  no  hands  but  Arioslo. 

His  affection  as  a  son  and  brother,  is  seen  from  the  care  he  took  of  his  family,  after  the  death  of  his 
fether:  concerning  his  mother,  he  thus  tenderly  expresses  himself: 
L'eta  di  nustra  madre  mi  percote 

Di  pirta  il  core,  chc  da  tiitli  a  un  tratto 
Senz'  infamia  lasciata  csser  non  puote. 
I  view  my  mother's  age  with  pitying  eye. 
That  draws  my  soul  by  every  tender  tie: 
Shall  she  be  left  by  all  '  fnrhid  it  shame. 
And  every  duty  to  a  parent's  name  ! 

Sat.  ii. 

He  took  great  delight  in  building,  but  was  an  economist  in  his  expenses  that  way  :  A  friend  once  ex- 
pressing an  astonishment,  that  he,  who  had  described  such  magnificent  cdiiijes  in  his  poem,  should 
be  contented  with  so  poor  a  dwelling;  Ariosto  answered  very  aptly,  that  *•  words  wflre  much  easier  put 
together  than  bricks  ;"  and  leading  him  to  the  door  of  his  house,  pointed  to  this  distidi  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  portico : 

Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  ohnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  xrc  donius. 
Small  is  my  humble  roof,  but  well  design'd 
To  suit  the  temper  of  the  master's  mind  ; 
Hurtful  to  none,  it  boasts  a  decent  pride. 
That  my  poor  purse  the  modest  co^t  supply'd. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  mentioned  of  his  personal  bravery  in  the  engagement  between  the 
pope's  vessels  and  the  duke's,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition :  when  on 
horseback  he  would  alight  on  the  least  appearance  uf  danger:  he  was  particularly  timorous  on  the 
water;  and  when  he  went  out  of  a  vessel,  would  always  stay  till  the  la-t,  frequently  using  this  express 
sion,  de  puppe  novissimu.'  cxi :  in  every  other  respect  his  temper  was  firm  and  unruffled. 

His  son  Virginio  has  left  behind  him  the  fullowing  paniculars  relative  to  his  father,  which  we  will 
insert  in  his  own  words,  as  the  least  matter  of  information  must  gratify  curiosity  in  the  life  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  man. 

"  He  was  never  satisfied  with  his  verses,  but  continually  altering  them.  He  was  very  fond  of  gar- 
dening, but  so  frequently  varying  his  design,  that  he  never  suffered  any  plant  to  remain  above  three 
months ;  at  the  same  lime  he  knew  little  of  botany.  I  remember,  that  once  imagining  he  had  planted 
capers,  he  was  highly  pleased  to  see  them  thrive  so  well,  till  at  last,  instead  of  capers,  he  fonnd  that  he 
had  planted  elder.  Of  authors  he  highly  approved  Virgil  and  Tibullus:  he  greatly  extolled  Horace, 
but  thought  little  of  Propertius. 

"  He  made  no  distinction  in  his  food,  but  always  eat  of  that  which  was  next  him,  and  often  eat  a 
smail  loaf  or  roll  after  lie  had  dined.  He  was  in  general  so  lost  in  meditation,  that  he  attended  little  to 
what  passed.  It  so  happened  that  a  stranger  once  came  to  visit  him  at  dinner-time,  and  while  his 
guest  was  talking,  Ariosto  cat  the  meat  that  was  set  before  him;  for  which  being  afterwards  reproved  by 
his  brother,  he  only  coolly  replied,  '  That  the  loss  was  the  stranger's,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  taken 
fare  of  himself.'  " 

Sir  John  Harrington  has  given  the  following  anecdote  of  Ariosto,  for  which  he  has  not  mentioned  b't 
authority,  and  which  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  biographers  or  commentators  consulted  in  writinj 
this  life.     Take  the  relation  in  sir  John's  own  words. 

"  As  '.le  himself  could  pronounce  very  well,  so  it  was  a  great  penance  to  him  to  hear  others  pronounce 
ill  that  which  himself  had  written  excellent  well.  Insomuch  as  they  tell  of  him,  how  comin'r  one  day 
by  a  poittr's  shop  that  had  many  earthen  vessels  ready  made  to  sell  on  his  stall,  the  potter  foriuned,  at 
that  time,  to  sing  some  stave  or  other  out  of  Orando  Furioso,  I  think  where  Kinaldo  requested  his  bona 
to  tarry  for  him,  in  the  first  book,  the  52d  stanza; 

Ferma,  Baiardo,  mio,  deh,  ferma  il  piede 
Che  I'esssr  senz  de  troppo  mi  nuoce. 
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•  Stay,  my  Bayardo,  stay! — thy  flight  restrain, 
MuOjf  has  thy  want  to  day  perplex'd  thy  lord. 
*' Or  some  such  jrave  matter  fit  for  a  potter:  but  he  plotted  the  verses  out  so  ill-favoureJly  (at 
alight  well  beseem  his  dirty  occupation),  that  Ariosto  being,  or  at  least  making  semblance  to  be,  in  a 
great  rage  withal,  with  a  little  walliing-sticic  he  had  in  his  hand,  brake  divers  of  the  pots  :  tlie  poor 
jiotter,  put  quite  beside  his  sor\g,  and  almost  beside  himself,  to  see  his  market  half  marred  before  it 
was  a  quarter  done,  in  a  pitiful  tone  or  manner,  between  railing  and  whining,  asked  what  he  meant,  to 
wrong  a  poor  man  that  had  never  done  him  injury  in  all  his  life?  'Yes,  varletl'  quoth  Ariosto,  '  I  am  yet 
I'carce  even  with  thee  for  the  wrong  thou  hast  done  me  here  before  my  face ;  for  I  have  broken  but  half 
a  dozen  base  pots  of  thine,  that  are  not  wortli  so  many  half-pence,  but  thou  hast  broken  and  mangled  a 
tine  stanza  of  mine  worth  a  mark  of  gold  '3.'" 

A  story  of  the  same  kind  has  been  likewise  told  of  Camoens ;  and  iVTr.  Mickle  observes,  that  "  both 
these  silly  tales  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Arcesilaus,  where  the  same  dull  humour  is  told 
of  Philoxenus.  He  heard  some  briekmakers  mistune  one  of  his  songs,  and,  in  return,  destroyed  a 
Dumber  of  their  bricks  n." 

He  was  of  an  amorous  constitution,  and  very  apt  to  recejve  impressions  from  every  beautiful  object; 
violent  in  his  attachments,  impatient  of  a  rival;  but  in  his  amours  he  was  discreet,  cautious,  and  se- 
cret. H  has  been  said  that  he  might  possibly  allude  to  this  by  the  sculpture  of  his  ink-standish,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  Cupid,  with  his  fore-finger  placed  on  his  lip,  as  an  emblem  of  silence.  This  dis- 
position to  gallantry,  which  he  retained  tg  the  last  year  of  his  life,  is  con6rmed  by  many  parta  of  bis 
»Titings. 

Pcnsi,  chi  vuol,  ch'el  tempo  i  lacci  scioglia 
Che  amore  anoda,  e  che  ci  dorrem'  anco, 
Nomando  questa  leve  e  bassa  voglia ; 
Ch'io  per  me  voglio  al  capel  nero  e  bianco, 
Amare  ed  esortar  che  sempre  s'ami, 
E  se  in  me  tal  voler  dee  vcnir  manco ; 
Spezzi  or  la  parca  all  mia  vita  i  stami. 
There  are  who  think,  that  time,  with  stealing  hand, 
Dissolves  the  knot  of  Cupid's  tender  baud ; 
That  frozen  age  ill  suits  with  amorous  fire, 
\V"hen  wisdom  bids  us  scorn  each  frail  desire  : 
For  me,  let  graceful  ringlets  deck  my  head. 
Or  hoary  snows  my  wrinkled  temples  spread ; 
Still  must  I  love — still  woo  the  melting  dame, 
Exhoiiiug  all  to  love — but  when  the  fUime 
Is  quite  extinct,  the  Sisters'  fatal  shears 
May  cut  my  thread,  and  end  my  useless  years. 

Elegy  XT. 

The  names  of  the  women,  whom  he  loved,  do  not  appear  to  be  mentioned,  except  one  whom  he  is 
mid  to  be  strongly  attached  to,  of  the  name  of  Geneura,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude  in  his 
eonoet. 

Quel'  arboscel,  che  in  le  solinghe  rive 
Air  aria  spiega  i  rami  oridi  et  irti, 
E  d'odor  vince  i  pin  gli  abeti  e  i  mirti, 
E  lieto  e  verde  al  caldo  e  al  ghiaccio  vive, 
11  nome  ha  di  colei  che  mi  prcscrive 
Termine  e  leggi  a'  travagliati  spirti, 
Da  cui  seguir  non  portriau'  scille  e  sirti 
Ritarmi,  o  le  brumali  ore  o  I'estive. 
E  se  benigno  influsso  di  pianeta, 
Lunghe  vigilie  od  amorosi  sproni 

'3  Sir  John  Harrington's  Life  of  Ariosto.  '*  Jllckle's  Life  of  Camoens. 
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Son  per  condurmi  ad  onorata  ineta ; 
Kon  vop;rto,  o  Fcbo,  o  Tiarco,  mi  perdoni^ 

Che  lor  fiondi  mi  mostrino  poota ; 
Ma  the  iin  Ginebro  sia  clie  mi  <!oroiii. 
Yon  tree,  that  near  tlie  rivulet's  pleasing  scene 
Than  pines  or  myrtles  sweeter  scents  the  gale, 
U'hbse  Ijoughs,  for  ever  gay,  for  ever  green, 

N')r  drop  in  snmmer,  nnr  in  winter  fail. 
Bears  her  dear  name's,  whose  beauties  fdl  my  heart, 

And  o'er  my  senses  boundless  sway  maintain  ; 
From  whom  no  change  can  force  me  to  depart. 
While  Fortune  shifts  her  vary'd  face  in  vain  ! 
Should  some  fair  planet,  from  benignant  skies, 
Befriend  a  lover's  cares,  a  lover's  sighs, 

Ami  Ivindly  lead  him  to  the  goal  design'd, 
Tho'  haply  Phoebus  chide,  or  Bacchus  frown, 
Their  slighted  leaves  shall  ne'er  my  temples  crown, 
lilt  this  lov'd  tree  my  happy  brows  shall  bind. 

Sonnet  vii. 

In  his  early  life  he  eontva'ted  an  intimacy  with  a  noble  Florentine  called  Nicolo  Vespucci,  whom  h« 
accompanied  inio  Florence  iu  1.513,  being  then  thirty-nine  years  old,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Tuscan 
dialect,  and  to  be  present  at  the  magnificent  ceremony  used  at  the  feast  of  St.  Baptist :  here  he  fell 
violently  in  love  with  a  kin>woman  of  Vespucci,  whom  he  found  preparing  a  dress  of  silver  embroidered 
with  purple  for  her  sons  to  appear  in  at  the  jousts.  Ariosto,  who  was  then  doi'ply  engaged  in  writing 
his  poem,  is  supposed,  from  this  circumstance,  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  that  beautiful  simile  in 
the  twenty- fourth  book,  when  he  describes  the  wound  received  by  Zerbino  from  the  hand  of 
Mandricardo. 

Le  lucide  arme  it  caldo  sangue  irriga, 
Pen  sin  al  pie  di  rubiconda  riga, 
Cosi  tal  hora,  un  bel  purpureo  nastro 
Jlo  veduto  partir  tela  d'argento. 
Da  qtiella  bianca  man  piu  ch'  aiabastro 
Da  cui  partir  il  cor  sepesso  mi  sento. 
The  warm  blood  issu'd  with  a  crimson  tide. 
And,  trickling  down,  his  shining  armour  dy'd  : 
So  have  I  seen  a  purple  floweret  spread. 
And  stain  the  silver  vest  with  blushing  red  ; 
Wrouglit  by  her  snowy  hand  with  matchless  art. 
That  hand,  whose  whiteness  oft  has  piere'd  my  heart. 
It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  he  was  privately  married,  but  that  be  was  obliged  to  keep  it 
secret  for  fear  of  forfeiting  some  church  benefices  which  he  enjoyed  r  some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  his 
wife's  name  was  jUexandra,  and  that  he  alludes  to  Jier  in  these  lines.     Orl.  Fur.  b.  xx. 
Alessandra  gentil  ch'umida  avea, 
Per  la  pieta  del  giovanetto  i  rai. 
Fair  Alexandra,  in  whose  gentle  eyes, 
Tears,  for  the  youth,  in  sweet  compassion  rise. 
Concerning  the  person  of  Ariosto,  he  was  rather  above  the  common  size,  of  a  countenance  generally 
grave  and  contemplative,  as  appears  from  the  admirable  picture  painted  by  Titian:    his  head  was 
partly  bald;   his  hair  black  and  curling  ;  his  forehead  high  ;  his  eye-brows  raised  ;  his  eyes  black  and 
sparkling ;   his  nose   large  and  aquiline ;   his  lips  well  formed ;  his  teeth  even  and  white  ;  liis  cheeks 
rather  thin,  and  liis  complexion  inclining  to  the  olive ;  he  was  well  made,  except  that  his  shoulderi 

'5  Ginebre,  or  G(nurn.  the  juniper-tree,  which,  by  the  liberty  tlie  Italians  give  themselves,  may  be 
supposed  to  stand  for  Gincura. 
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were  somewhat  large,  which  made  him  appear  to  stuop  a  little ;  his  walk  wa«  slow  anil  deliberate,  3* 
indeed  werp  his  actions  in  general. 

Ariosto  left  behind  him  two  sons  by  Alexandra,  who  were  always  considered  illegitimate  ;  Virginia 
before  named,  and  J.  Baptista ;  the  first  of  whom  being  brought  up  under  his  father,  who  took  great 
pains  to  insU-uct  him,  was  made  a  canon  of  the  house  of  Ferrara,  and  Ariosto  resigned  a  great  part  of 
his  beneQces  to  him:  the  latter  went  vei-y  yonng  into  the  armj',  and,  having  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  returned  to  Ferrara  a  little  while  before  Ariosto's  death,  and  died  himself  a.i 
officer  in  the  duke's  service. 

Ariosto  is  reported  to  haye  met  his  dissolution  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  to  have  told  some  of 
his  friends,  who  were  present  at  his  List  moments,  that  he  left  the  world  without  the  least  reluctance  ; 
and  the  more  so,  because,  as  he  believed,  that,  in  another  state,  men  would  know  each  other,  he  was 
impatient  to  meet  again  so  many  friends  that  liad  gone  before  him.  1 

He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Benedict,  under  a  plain  monument,  which  was  afterw.irds  en- 
riched  with  a  number  of  inscriptions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Tuscan  languages,  the  greatest  wits 
contending  to  celebrate  his  memory. 

Ariosto,  among  his  other  Latin  pieces,  left  the  following  epitaph  written  for  himself,  but  which  an 
Italian  writer  of  hit  life  supposes  to  have  been  considered  as  too  ludicrous  to  be  made  use  of  upon  tlie 
eccasion : 

LIDOVICUS  ARIOSTl'S  humantur  ossa 

Sub  hoc  raarmorc,  vel  sub  hoc  humo,  sen 

Sub  qucquid  voluit  benignus  ha;res, 

Sive  ba-rede  benignior  comes,  seu 

Opportunius  incidens  viator  j 

Nam  scire  baud  potuit  futura,  sed  nee 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  sibi  cadaver 

L"t  urnam  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivens  ista  tamen  sibi  paravit. 

Quae  inscribi  voluit  suo  sepuichro 

Olim  siquod  haberct  is  sepulchrurn'*. 

The  false  thought  on  which  the  whole  point  of  this  epitaph  tunis,  has  been  lately  justly  exposed  in  sh 
observation  on  a  similar  one  written  by  Pope  for  himself: 

Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  sill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

"  When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queslion  under  what  he  is  buried,  is  easily  decided.  He  forgot 
that  though  be  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over  him  till  his 
grave  was  made ''." 

The  death  of  Ariosto  was  lamented  by  every  good  man,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict,  contrarj-  to 
their  usual  custom,  attended  his  body  to  tlic  grave  ;  and  so  great  was  their  veneration  of  his  name,  that 
they  would,  by  no  means,  consent  that  his  bones  should  be  afterwards  removed  to  a  chapel  or  sepulchre 
erected  for  him  by  his  son  Virginio,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  his  house,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  an  ignorant  builder,  without  the  concurrence  and  to  the  great  mortification,  of  the  ownen 
of  the  dwelling.  However,  many  years  after,  signor  .\gostiiio  Mosti,  who  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
memory  of  .Ariosto,  having  been  early  initiated  by  him  in  the  knowledge  of  polite  letters,  and  who  was 
concerned  that  so  great  a  man  should  want  a  monument  worthy  of  him,  resolved  to  build  one  that  should 
be  answerable  to  the  veneration  he  had  for  his  many  virtues.  He  therefore  caused  a  marble  sepulchre 
to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense  in  the  same  church  of  St.  Benedict,  adorned  with  proper  emblems, 
and  a  fine  statue  of  .4riosto  ;  and  to  show  the  zeal  with  which  he  paid  this  last  duty  to  his  master,  be 

''  The  bones  of  Ludovico  Ariosto  are  buried  under  this  marble,  under  this  turf,  or  under  whatever 
pleases  his  bountiful  heir,  or  perhaps  more  bountiful  friend  ;  or  stranger  who  shall  take  this  charge 
upon  him:  he  could  nit  look  into  the  future,  but  was  not  solicitous,  while  living,  to  prepare  an  um 
for  his  remains ;  yet,  while  living,  he  prepared  theie  lines  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  if  such  a  tomb 
should  ever  be  obtained. 

*'  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  to  Pope's  WorU, 
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deposited,  with  hi?  own  hands,  the  bones  of  tliis  iHiistiioMs  poet  in  tlicir  new  sepulchre,  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing inscription,  and  the  annexed  verses  composed  by  Lurt;nzo  Frizuli. 

D.  O.  M. 
LTDOVICO  AREOSTO,  Poetsc-  Patricio  Ferraiiensi,   Augnstinus  Mustus  tanto  Viro,  ac  de  se  bene 
merenti  tcimnlum  et  efligiein,  marmor  a?re  proprio  P.  C.  Anno  Salutis  MULXXXUI.  VUI.  Idus  Junii 
Alphonso  11.  Dace.  Vixit  ann.  LXX.  Obiit  Ann.  Sahit.  MDXXXIII.  l.lus  Jiinii. 
Hie  Areostus  est  situs,  qui  comica 
Aures  theatris  parsit  urbanas  sale, 
Satyraque  mores  strinxit  acer  improbns, 
Hepia  cultus  qui  furentem  carmine 
Ducnmquc  curas  cecinit,  atque  prxlia, 
Vates  corona  dignus  unus  triplioi, 
Cni  trma  constant,  qua:  fuere  vatibus 
Oralis,  Latinis,  vixque  Etruscis,  singula. 
But  in  the  year  lf'1'2  a  new  and  more  magnificent  monument  was  erected  for  lilm  by  bis  nephew's 
son  Ludovico  Ariosto,  with  the  effigies  of  the  poet,  and  two  statues  representing  (Jlory  and  Poetry  :  to 
this  his  bones  were  removeil,  for  the  third  time.     This  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the 
Benedictines  at  ferrara,  witli  the  following  inscription  : 

D.  O.  M. 
Ter  illi  Maximo,  atque  ore  omni\im  celebcrrimo  vati,  a  Carolo  V.  coronato,  nobilitate  generis, 
atque  animi  claro,  in  rebus  publicis  administrandis,  in  regendis  publicis,  in  gravissimis  ad  summos 
Pontifi'es  Legationibus  prudcntia.  consilio,  eloquentia  prjestantissimo,  Ludovicus  Areostus  pronepo.s, 
ne  quid  domestical  pietati,  ad  tanti  viri  gloriam  cumulandam  defuisse  videri  possit,  magno  Patruo, 
cujus  ossa  hie  vere  condita  sunt  P.  C.  Anno  Salutis  MDCXII.  Vixit  An.  LIX.  Obiit  An.  Salut. 
MDXXXIII.  VIII.   Idus  Junii. 

Notus  et  Ilesperiis  jacet  hie  Ariostus  et  Indis, 

Cui  Musa  eternum  nomen  Hetnisca  dedit, 

Seu  satyram  in  vitio  exacuit,  sen  comica  lusit. 

Sen  cecinit  grandi  bella  ducesque  tuba, 
Ter  summus  vates!  cui  summi  in  vertice  ?indi 

Ter  gemina  licuit  cingcre  fronde  comas  ! 
Here  Ariosto  lies,  whose  deathless  name 
From  east  to  west  the  Muses  crown  with  fame; 
Whose  pointed  satire  lash'd  the  vicious  age; 
Whose  comic  scenes  inspired  the  laughing  stage; 
Whose  martial  trumpet,  breathing  loud  alarms. 
Could  sing  of  mighty  chiefs  and  bruising  arms. 
Hail,  matchless  bard  !  for  Pindu.s'  summit  boru. 
Whose  happy  brows  the  triple  bays  adorn ! 
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V^riAiacMAiN,  liavin?  proclaimed  a  solemn  feast  and  tournament  in  Paris,  at  which  were  present 
moiiy  foreign  princes  and  knidils  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  a^  well  Pagan  as  Christian,  on  a 
certain  day,  when  all  the  nobles  and  strangers  were  assembled,  an  unknown  knight  and  lady  entered 
the  hall,  attended  by  four  giants  of  a  dreadfnl  stature.  The  lady,  whose  personal  charms  dazzled  all 
the  spectators,  addressed  herself  to  the  emperor;  and  begging  an  audience,  told  him,  that  her  name 
was  Angelica,  that  she  came  with  her  brother  lUierto,  from  a  distant  kingdom,  attracted  by  the  famo 
of  the  magnilicence  of  his  court ;  that  her  broilier,  who  earnestly  desired  to  prove  his  valour  with  the 
warriors  tlien  present,  was  ready  to  meet  any  of  them  in  the  field,  whether  Saracen  or  Cliristian,  upon 
condition,  that  whoever  was  unhorsed  by  him  should  immediately  become  his  prisoner;  but  tliat  if  lift 
himself  should  be  overthrown,  he  promised  to  depart  with  his  giants,  and  leave  his  sister  as  the  prize 
of  the  conqueror  :  she  concluded  wi!h  sayi^'g,  that  her  brother  would  expect  them  at  his  pavilion  with- 
out t)ie  ci^y. 

The  lady,  having  received  n  grarious  answer,  retired  with  her  company,  while  every  kniglit, 
captivated  with  her  charms,  felt  the  utmost  impatience  to  enter  the  list  with  tlie  stranger:  but 
above  the  rest,  Orlando,  whose  eyes  had  been  riveted  on  so  beautiful  an  object,  confessed  the  poison 
of  love,  though  he  studiously  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  inward  emotions:  even  Namns  could  not 
resist  the  power  of  such  perfections,  nor  was  Charlcmain  himself  wholly  exempted  from  the  general 
.contagion. 

In  the  mean  time  Malagigi,  a  cousin  to  Rinaldo,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  magic,  suspecting  that 
the  uncommon  visit  of  these  strangers  foreboded  no  good  to  the  Christians,  had  recourse  to  his  art ;  and 
\ip^)n  consulting  his  spirits,  received  intellige  :ce,  that  the  lady  was  daughter  to  Oaiaphron,  king  of 
Cathay  ;  that  the  knight  her  brother  w:is  not  called  I'lx'rto,  but  .\rgalia  ;  that  the  king  their  father,  to 
effect  a  great  design  which  he  meditated,  had  procured  fir  his  son  a  suit  of  enchanted  armour,  a  gi  Iden 
lance  of  such  hidden  virtue,  that  the  ka^t  touch  of  it  wouhl  dismount  tlie  stoutest  warrior,  and  a  horse 
of  incomparable  swiftness:  to  these  gifts  he  added  a  ring  of  such  wonderful  etncacy,  that  being  con- 
veyed into  the  mouth  it  made  the  person  invi>ible,  and,  being  worn  upon  the  finger,  had  the  power  to 
frustrate  all  enchantments:  but  that  the  king  confided  cljiefly  in  the  beauty  of  his  daughter,  no: 
doubting  but  her  charms  would  fascinate  the  cljampions  of  Charlemain,  and  that  she  would  bring  them 
prisoners  to  the  throne  of  dthay. 

Malagigi  having  heard  this,  concei\ed  the  design  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  impcndin.; 
danger:  he  caused  himself  to  be  traus|iorted,  by  his  spirits,  to  the  pavilion  of  Argalia,  whom  he  found 
asleep,  with  Angelica  near  him,  guarded  by  the  fo;r  giants:  these  he  soon  cast  into  a  deep  slumberby 
the  force  of  his  spells,  and  drew  his  sword,  « ith  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  this  danger- 
ous beauty  ;  but,  as  he  approached  her,  lie  !>egan  to  feel  sen'^ations  of  a  very  ditferent  nature,  till,  every 
resolution  giving  way  to  the  sofier  j  a--si.ins  that  inspired  him,  from  a  nearer  view  of  her  charms,  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  iwwerful  impulse,  but  advanced  to  embi-ace  her. 

Angelica,  wliu  had  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  which  preserved  her  from  the  force  of  his  incantations, 
suddenly  awaked,  .and,  finding  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  man,  uttered  a  loud  cry:  Argalia  ran  to  hei 
assibtan-,x,aiKl  seized  .Malagigi,  while  the  princess  icade  herself  aiiitress  of  his  majical  biok,  and,  call- 
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in;;  iipnn  liis  spirits,  cummaiKled  them  to  convoy  tlic  prisoner  to  her  father's  kingdom;  \\\nd\  win  per- 
formed in  an  instant. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissension  that  had  arisen  in  tlic  Christian  eourt,  caeh  ehampion  claim- 
ing the  preference  to  enter  first  the  list  with  Argilia,  tlie  emperor  ciinmanded  that  lots  shoidd  be 
drawn;  when  the  names  tliat  appeared  were  Astolplio,  Tcrrau,  Rinalilo,  and  next  Charlemain,  wlio 
wonid  not  be  excluded,  notwithstanding  his  age:  afier  tliese  came  a  number  more  before  the  name  of 
Orlando  appeared. 

Astoljilio  being  armed,  as  the  first  on  the  list  of  combatants,  presented  himself  to  encounter  Argalia, 
was  unhorsed  by  the  golden  lance,  and  sent  prisoner  into  the  pavilijn.  Next  morning,  at  dayl)rcak, 
Ferrau,  a  Spanish  knight,  came  from  the  city  to  try  his  fortune,  and  was  overthrown  in  the  same 
manner:  but  refusing  to  yield  to  tlie  conditions  of  the  combat,  the  giants  endeavoured  to  seize  his 
pCRon;  these  he  slew,  and  compelled  Argalia  to  engage  bini  on  foot.  Angelica,  fearing  the  issue  of 
their  combat,  fled;  when  Argalia,  perceiving  her  liight,  followed  her,  and  was  as  suddenly  pursued 
by  Ferrau. 

Ferrau,  .ifter  some  time,  entering  the  foi est  of  Arden,  fiuud  Argalia  asleep,  wlio  had  not  been  able 
to  overtake  his  sister.  The  Spaniard,  determined  that  he  should  not  cj,cape  him,  turned  Argalia's 
liorsc  loose,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  till  his  enemy  awaked.  An  obstinate  battle  then 
ensued,  till  victory  at  last  declared  for  I'errau;  when  Argalia,  linding  himself  mortally  wounded,  en- 
ticatcil  that  when  he  was  dead,  his  body,  with  all  bis  arms,  might  be  thrown  into  the  river,  that  no 
<Mic  might  wear  them  after  him,  and  reproach  his  memory  for  suffering  himself  to  be  vanquished  when 
lie  was  defended  with  impenetrable  armour.  Ferrau  promised  to  grant  his  request,  having  first  de- 
sired the  use  of  his  helmet  for  a  few  days,  his  own  being  demolished  in  the  battle. 

After  the  departure  of  Argalia,  Angelica,  and  Ferrau,  Astolpho  having  recovered  his  liberty  mounted 
his  horse,  took  the  golden  lance  which  Argalia  had  left  behind  him,  and  returned  to  the  city;  in  his 
way  he  met  Rinaldo,  w  ho  was  impatient  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  combat ;  and,  having  heard  what  had 
passed,  determined  to  go  in  search  of  Angelica. 

Orlando,  who  had  felt  no  ease  since  the  appearance  of  the  lovely  stranger,  after  Astolpho's  return, 
left  the  court  of  Charlemain,  and  set  out  likewise  to  follow  Angelica,  and  in  his  way  met  with  various 
nd\entures. 

When  Rinaldo  first  left  the  court  of  Charlemain  to  f.dlow  Angelica,  he  entered  the  forest  of  Arden, 
where  he  came  to  the  enchanted  fountain  made  by  Merlin  the  magician,  to  cure  sir  Tristram  of  his 
passion  for  Isotta  ;  but  though  it  so  happened  that  the  knight  never  Lasted  of  the  water,  yet  tlie  virtue 
iif  it  remained  ever  after.  Kinaldo  arriving  here  drank  of  the  fountain,  and  immediately  found  his 
Ijvc  for  Angelica  converted  into  hatred:  he  then  came  to  the  other  fountain,  likewise  the  work  of 
Merlin,  called  the  Fountain  of  Love,  which  had  the  faculty  of  inspiring  the  breast  with  that  pas- 
sion: here,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  place,  he  alighted  from  his  horse;  yet,  as  he  had  before 
quenched  his  thirst,  he  drank  not  of  the  stream,  but,  stretching  himself  on  the  tuif,  soon  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep. 

Angelica,  who  had  fled  while  her  brother  was  engaged  with  Ferrau,  was  led  by  chance  to  the  saine 
place  where  Uinaldo  lay;  the  princess,  fatigued  with  her  (light,  and  invited  by  the  clearness  of  the 
water,  drank  a  large  draught,  and  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  sUeping  knight,  whom  she  stood 
con;emplating  with  inexpressible  pleasure  till  he  awaked.  As  soon  as  Rinaldo  opened  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  Angelica,  who  was  now  become  the  object  of  his  most  hitter  aversion,  he  remounted  his  horse  and 
l"ft  the  place  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  in  spit('  of  the  most  moling  e.itreaties  which  the  love-sick 
virgin  made  use  of  to  detain  him. 

Ahou'  this  time  Oradassn,  king  of  Sericana,  having  been  long  desirous  to  get  possession  of  Durindana, 
Orlando's  swi.rd,  and  of  Bayardo,  Rinaldo's  horse,  passed  with  a  great  army  into  France;  and  Orlando 
being  absent,  he  defeated  Charlemain  in  a  general  battle,  and  made  him  anil  many  of  his  leaders  prisoners, 
Charlemain  promised,  at  the  return  of  Orlando,  to  give  up  to  him  Durindana  and  Bayardo ;  but 
Astolpho,  who  was  at  Paris,  and  in  possession  of  Bayardo,  refused  to  resign  him,  and  challenged 
Gradasso  to  the  joust,  whom  be  overthrew  with  the  golden  lance;  when,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
their  rencounter,  Charlemain  and  all  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  :  Gradasso  then  joined  himself  to 
Mars^ilius. 

After  the  return  of  Angelica  to  India,  Agrican,  king  of  Tartary,  and  father  of  Mandricardo,  demanded 
hci-  in  maniage  ;  but  being  refused  by  her,  he  raised  a  great  army,  aud  besieged  her  in  Albracca,  the 
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♦apital  of  Cathay,  inviting  other  nations  to  join  him.  Many  gallant  actions  were  performed  at  the  siege. 
Orlaniio,  Brandimart,  Sacripant,  Marphisa.  Astolpho,  and  many  others,  touk  the  part  of  Angelica; 
but  Rinaldo,  who  at  that  time  hat<;(l  Angelica,  from  his  having  drunk  of  the  enchanted  fountain,  joined 
himself  to  her  enemies:  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  several  encounters  with  Orlando.  After  vari- 
ous successes  on  either  side,  and  an  infinity  of  adventur*  engaged  in  by  the  jieveral  knights  during  the 
»iege,  .\grican  was  slain  by  Orlando  in  single  combat ;  and  Angelica,  hearing  that  Riualdo,  whom  she 
then  loved,  was  gone  to  France,  persuaded  Orlando  to  aci-onipany  her  thither;  and  after  her  deiiarture, 
the  enemies  of  Alhracca,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Orlando,  mid  her  other  brave  defenders, 
entered  the  city  by  storm,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 

When  Angelica,  after  the  taking  of  Albracea,  returned  to  France  with  Orlando,  she  passed  again 
through  the  forest  of  Ai-den,  and  in  her  way  happened  to  drink  of  the  fountain  of  hatred,  which  entirely 
obliterated  her  former  passion.  About  the  same  time  Rinaldo,  meeting  with  the  contrary  fountain, 
drank  of  the  waters  of  love. 

While  the  siege  of  Alhracca  was  carrying  on,  Agraniant,  the  young  king  of  Africa,  only  twenty-twQ 
years  of  age,  and  the  bravest  knight  in  the  dominions  of  Africa,  except  Rodomonf,  king  of  .'^arza, 
bum'ng  with  desire  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  Troyano,  slain  by  the  Christians,  ordered  a  coun- 
cil to  be  called  in  the  ciiy  of  Biscrta,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  wlicre  tsvoandthirty  kings,  his  tribu- 
taries, being  assembled,  he  proposed  to  them  his  design  of  invading  the  kingdom  of  Charlcmain.  After 
many  debates  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  transport  a  powerful  force  into  France,  notwithstanding  the 
prophecy  of  the  king  of  Garamanta,  who  declared  that  the  expedition  would  jirove  fatal  to  Agramant 
and  his  army. 

Wiien  the  king  of  Garamanta  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Agramant  from  his  designed  in- 
vasion of  France,  he  told  the  monarch,  tliat  there  remained  but  one  expeihenl  by  which  lie  might  hope 
to  meet  with  any  success  against  the  Christians  ;  tliis  was,  to  take  with  him  a  young  hero,  named 
Rogcio,  who  then  resided  with  Atlantes,  the  magician,  on  mount  Carena.  Agramant  having,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  advice,  made  many  fruitless  researches  to  find  the  fatal  warrior,  was  direct- d,  by  the 
king  of  Garamanta,  to  procure  the  enchanted  ring,  then  in  possession  of  Angelica,  daughter  of  Gala- 
phron,  king  of  Cathay,  witliout  which  the  retreat  of  Atlantes  could  never  he  discovered.  Thereupon 
Agramant,  offering  great  rewards  to  any  one  that  would  undertake  this  adventure,  Brunello,  a  person  of 
mean  extraction,  but  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  fraud,  engaged  to  perform  it.  Accordingly  he  «ent  to 
Alhracca,  stole  the  ring  from  the  princess,  and  brought  it  to  Agramant,  who,  in  recompense  for  his 
good  service,  made  him  king  of  Tingitana.  In  this  excursion,  Brunello  likewise  stole  Sacripant's  herse 
Frontino,  Marpiiisa's  sword,  Orlando's  sword  Balj^arda,  which  he  had  won  from  the  enchantress 
Falerina,  and  the  famous  horn  which  he  had  taken  from  Almontes. 

Agramant  having  got  possession  of  this  precious  ring,  went,  with  all  his  court,  to  the  mountain 
where  Atlantes  was  said  to  reside;  and  the  ring  having  dispelled  every  mist  that  enchantment  had  cast 
before  their  eyes,  they  soon  discovered  the  rock  on  which  was  the  wonderful  dwelling  ;  but  the  height 
forbidding  all  approaches  to  it,  Agramant,  by  the  advice  of  Brunello,  ordered  a  toiunament  to  be 
held  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Rogcro,  roused  with  the  sound  of  the  warlike  instruments, 
and  fired  with  the  sight  of  horse.;  and  armour,  which  he  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  fn-m  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  at  Last  made  Atlantes,  though  with  great  reluctance,  descend  with  him  to  the 
plain.  Brunelhs  who  carefully  vvatehed  the  success  of  his  project,  soon  espied  Rogero  with  .Atlantes, 
and  ihavving  near  them,  I'utered  into  conversation  :  Brunello  was  then  com|)letely  armed  and  mounted 
on  Frontino,  vviien,  observing  that  Rogero  was  strtick  with  the  beauty  of  his  horse  and  armour,  he  pre- 
sented them  to  him,  and  the  young  warrior  imjiaticntly  arming  himself,  and  girding  Balisarda  to  his 
side,  leaped  on  Frontino,  and  entered  the  lists,  where  he  overthrew  every  opponent,  and  obtained  the 
whole  honour  of  the  day.  All  the  combatants  were  astonished  at  the  valour  of  this  unknown  champion, 
till  Agramant,  having  at  last  discovered  him  to  he  Rogero,  whom  he  had  si  eagerly  sought  for,  re- 
ceived him  witii  open  arms,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  engaged  him  to  accom- 
pany hiiu  to  France,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  used  by  Atlantes  to  dissuade  the  king  fi-om 
taking  Rogero  with  him  in  that  expedition. 

After  encountering  a  variety  of  dangers  and  adventures,  Orlando  and  Angelica  arrived  at  the  Christian 
camp,  where  Orlando  and  Rinaldo  meeting,  a  dreadful  combat  ensued  between  them  for  the  la<lv ;  hut 
Charlcmain  interjiosing  with  his  authority,  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and  delivered  Angidica  to  the  care 
i-f  Niuniis,   duke  of  Bavaria  '. 

'   Hero  begins  the  action  of  .Iviasto's  poem. 
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Marsilius,  king  of  Spain,  biiiic;  (-noainped  iii'ar  mount  Albano,  to  nhicli  he  prepared  to  lay  siVg*;, 
was  joined  by  Rodoitiont,  king  of  Sarza,  who  had  passed  from  Africa  before  Agramant,  and  after  ha%- 
'ng  lost  great  part  of  bis  fleet  In  a  storm,  landed  wiih  the  remainder  of  bis  forces  near  Monaco,  where 
he  met  with  a  very  warm  reception  from  the  Christians. 

Charlcmain,  liaviiig  collected  tlic  strength  ii(  the  empire,  marched  with  Orlando  and  RInaldo  to  at- 
tack Marslllus,  « hose  army  being  now  reinforced  by  some  of  the  bravest  warriors,  among  whom  were 
Rudomont  and  I'orrau,  was  able  to  make  head  against  him.  The  battle  was  funght  with  great  ob- 
(tinacy  on  both  siiKs.  Orlamlo  ami  Klnahlo,  elevated  with  the  hopes  of  possessing  Angelica,  performed' 
prodigies  of  valour:  Ivodomont  made  great  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  and  Bradamant,  sister  to  Illnaldo, 
■Ignallzed  herself  In  a  particular  mamicr.  In  the  mean  time,  Agramant,  having  embarked  his  forces 
at  BIserta,  was  lamled,  ;uid  advanced  witli  speedy  marches  towards  mount  Albano,  bringing  with  him 
the  flower  of  the  .\friran  chivalry,  among  which  was  the  young  Kngero,  who  had  been  with  diflicultjr 
drawn  fioni  the  enchanted  fortress,  in  which  he  had  been  shut  by  Atlautes,  to  avoid  the  destiny  which: 
threatened  hini.  but  wliose  presence,  like  that  of  Achilles,  had  been  declared  of  the  highest  Import- 
ance to  the  expedition.  This  young  warrior  was  accompanied  by  Atlantes,  who,  since  he  could 
not  divert  his  charge  from  the  pursuit  of  glory,  was  prompted  by  his  an.\iety  to  be  near  him  in  time 
of  danger. 

The  whale  force  of  the  Saracens  being  now  nnited,  the  battle  raged  with  redoubled  fury.  Rogero, 
having  overthrown  numbers  of  the  Christians,  at  last  singled  out  Orlando;  when  Atlantes,  fearing  the 
event  of  such  an  encounter,  by  his  magic  art  fascinated  the  eyes  of  Orlando,  who,  believing  that  he  saw 
Charlemaln  in  danger,  abru)>tly  left  the  field,  and  was  made  prisoner  In  an  enchanted  garden.  At  thl> 
time  Maudricartlo  joined  the  army  of  Agramant,  when  Rogero  and  RInaldo  being  engaged  in  single 
combat,  the  Christians  began  to  give  ground ;  till,  being  entirely  discouraged  by  the  absence  of  Orlando, 
the  rout  became  general,  and  the  tide  of  fugitives  and  pursuers  parted  RInaldo  and  Rogero. 

During  this  general  battle  between  the  Pagans  and  Christians,  Bradamant,  being  engaged  In  single 
eonibat  with  Rudomont,  received  intelligence  from  Rogero,  who  chanced  to  be  a  spectator  of  their 
battle,  that  Charlcmain  was  in  Imminent  danger ;  upon  «  hich  she  desired  to  go  to  his  assistance :  but 
Eodomont  opposing  this,  Rogero  took  her  quaiTcl  upon  hinTself,  encountered  Rodomont,  and  disarmed 
liim,  who  then  retired  vanc|uished  by  the  courtesy  of  his  enemy.  After  the  departure  of  the  prince  of 
Sara.i,  Bradamant,  struck  with  the  irranly  deportment  of  Rogero,  was  desirous  to  learn  who  he  was, 
and  received  from  him  the  account  of  his  origin. 

Bradamant,  in  return,  discovered  her  birth  and  name,  and,  taking  off  her  lielmct,  surprised  the 
young  warrior  with  her  beauty.  At  this  instant  a  band  of  Pagans  fell  In  with  them,  one  of  whom 
wounded  Bradamant  in  the  head,  wliic h  was  then  tmarmed.  Rogero,  who  had  by  this  time  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  the  fair  warrior,  and  enraged  at  the  brutality  of  the  action,  advanced  furiously  to 
tevenge  it  on  the  author;  the  Pagans  then  attacked  him  all  at  once;  and  Bradamant,  who  now  began 
to  feel  the  tenderest  sentiments  for  Rogero,  Immediately  joined  him :  their  united  force  soon  got  the 
tetter  of  their  adversaries,  who  were  either  slain,  or  put  to  flight :  but  It  so  happened,  that  In  the  pur- 
suit the  two  lovers  were  separated,  this  being  their  first  meeting  ;  after  this  Bradamant  continued  to 
fo  in  search  of  Rogero,  and  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  a  herniit,  or  friar,  who  healed  the  wound  that 
•she  had  received  in  her  head.  Afterwards  falling  asleep  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  she  was  seen  by 
riordes^ina,  da\ighter  to  king  Marsillus,  who  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  being  deceived  by  the 
arms  and  dress  of  Bradamant,  supposing  her  to  be  a  man,  fell  deeply  In  love  with  her'. 

Orlando,  having  been  delivered  by  Brandlmart,  Rogero  and  Gradasso,  from  the  enchanted  garden, 
where  he  had  been  confined  by  Atlatjjes,  arrived  at  Paris  when  the  city  was  closely  besieged  by  Agra- 
mant, Marsillus,  Rodomont,  Mandricardo,  Ferrau,  and  tlie  whole  power  of  the  Pagans.  Orlando 
and  Brandlmart  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter,  and  Rodomont  attempting  to  scale  the 
walls  was  thrown  down  by  Orlando.  The  city  was  however  at  last  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
taken,  having  teen  fired  in  several  places;  but  a  great  storm  arising,  with  a  sudden  violent  shower  of 
tain,  extinguished  the  flames,  and  put  an  end  to  the  battle  for  that  time. 

Here  the  great  act  ion  of  Boyardo  breaks  off  unfinished,  and  the  subject  is  again  taken  up  by  Ariost» 
i»  the  ciglilh  book  of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

♦■This  story  is  completed- by  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  book  xxt. 


ORLANDO   FURIOSO. 

TRANSLATED  BY  IIOOLE. 


Orl  imlo  arrives  at  the  Christinn  camp  with  ,\nic- 
lica,  where,  to  put  an  end  tn  the  dissension  that 
had  arisen  between  him  anJ  Uinaldo,  she  istalveii 
from  him  by  Charleinain,  and  civeu  to  the  eare 
of  Namns.  The  Cliristian  army  is  defeated,  in 
a  general  battle,  liv  tlie  forces  of  Agramant  and 
Marsilins.  Angelica  flies  from  the  camp,  and 
is  met  hy  Rinaldj,  wlio  fights  fir  her  with  Ferran. 
till  the  combat  beinjc  brol<c  ofl'  by  the  departure 
of  the  lady,  they  both  go  In  search  of  her. 
Ferrau,  endeavouring  to  recover  his  helmet  from 
the  river,  sees  the  ghost  of  Argalia,  who  re- 
proaches him  with  perjury.  Angelica,  liaving 
taken  shelter  in  a  bower,  sees  unexpectedly  one 
of  her  former  lovers,  to  whom  she  discovers  her- 
felf:  their  conversation  is  interrn))ted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  strange  knight:  a  battle  ensues:  the 
stranger  departing,  they  find  Bayardo.  Kinaldo's 
horse,  and  soon  after  meet  Riiialdo  himself. 

JL/AMEs,  knij-hts,  and  arms,  and  love !  the  deeds 

that  spring 
From  courteous  minds, and  \cnLiirousfcats,  I  sing' ! 


'  It  is  said  cardinal  Tlippolito  had  been  heard 
to  declare  that  Ariosto  w.as  particularly  difticidt  in 
composing  the  two  fii-st  lines  of  liis  poem,  and  that 
he  wrote  them  many  times  before  he  could  satisfy 
himself.  Marc  Antonio  Miireto,  a  most  respectable 
writer  of  the  l6th  century,  delivers  himself  thus 
on  the  subject  :  .^udivi  a  maximis  viris  qui 
fai-illime  id  nosse  poterant,  Ludovicum  .\reustum 
iioltijissimum  nobilissima?  dnmus  pr:T^conem  in 
diinl-ui  priwh  gr.indiosis  illius  pocmatis  sui  versihis. 
pIiisquLUii  nx'iii  ])otest,  laboi^assc,  neque  sibi  prius 
aniiiHHii  ( \plrre  potuisse,  quain  quum  illos  in 
oiiuicui  paitcm  diu  mulUimque  vcrsassut. 


What  time  tlie  Moors  from  -Ifric's  hostile  strand 
Had  crost  the  seas  to  ravage  Gallia's  land. 
My  Agramaut,  their  youthful  monarch,  led, 
In  deep  resentment  for  Troyano  dead'. 
With  threats  on  Charlemain  t'  avenge  his  fate. 
Til'  imperial  guardian  of  tl>e  Roman  state. 

Nor  will  1  less  Orlando's  acts  rehearse, 
A  tale  nor  told  in  prose,  nor  sung  in  verse  ;  TO 

Who.  once  the  flower  of  arms,  and  wisdom's  boast, 
I5y  fatal  love  his  manly  senses  lost. 
If  she,  for  whom  like  anguish  wounds  my  heart, 
To  my  weak  skill  her  gracious  aid  impart. 
The  timorous  bard  shall  needful  succour  find, 
To  end  the  task  long  pondcr'd  in  his  mind. 

Vouchsafe,  great  offspring  of  th'  Herculean  line. 
In  whom  our  age's  grace  and  glory  shine, 
Illppollto,  these  humble  lines  to  take. 
The  sole  return  your  poet  e'er  can  make ;  20 

Who  boldly  now  bis  gratitude  conveys 
In  slicits  like  these,  and  verse  for  -^uty  pavs : 
Nor  deem  the  labour  poor,  or  tribute  small ; 
'T  is  all  he  has.  and  thus  he  ofiers  all ! 

Here  midst  the  bravest  chiefs  prepare  to  view 
(Those  honour'd  chiefs  to  whom  the  lays  are  due) 
Renown'd  Rogero,  fi-om  whose  loins  I  trace 
The  ancient  fountain  of  your  glorious  race : 
My  Muse  the  hero's  actions  shall  proclaim. 
His  dauntless  courage,  and  his  deathless  fiime  ;  30 
So  you  awhile  each  weightier  care  suspend. 
And  to  my  tale  a  pleas'd  attention  lend. 

Orlando  3,  long  with  amorous  passion  fir'd. 
The  love  of  fair  Angelica  desir'd  : 
For  her  his  arms  immortal  trophies  won. 
In  Media,  Tartarv,  and  India  known. 
Now  \vi:h  her  to  the  \\'est  he  held  his  course. 
Where  Charlemain  cncanip'd  his  martial  force, 
And  near  Pyrene's  hills  hi.-,  standard  rear'd,         -10 
Where  France  and  G.xmany  combin'd  appcar'd. 
That  Spain  and  Afric's  monarehs,  to  their  cost. 
Might  rue  their  vain  designs  and  empty  baast : 

■"  See  General  View  of  Cjyardo's  S;o.'y.        3  IJiU, 
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'i  his,  summonM  all  his  suViocts  to  Ihc  fichl, 
Whose  hand  cuuUl  lilt  the  spear,  or  fulcliioti  wielJ ; 
That,  once  again  inipell'd  the  Spanish  race  *, 
To  cnnqutT  Gallia,  and  her  realm  dtfacc. 
And  hither  to  the  oamp  Orlando  drew, 
But  soon,  alas !   his  fatal  crrunr  knew  : 
How  "It  the  wisest  err  !  how  short  the  span 
Of  judgment  here  beslo»  'd  on  inoi-t;il  man  !         SO 
She,  whom  from  distant  regions  safe  ho  bronght. 
She,  for  whose  sake  such  bliKidy  fields  he  fmight. 
No  sword  unsheath'd,  no  Ik  stile  force  applieil, 
Amidst  his  friemls  was  ravish'd  from  liis  side. 
This  Charles  had  doom'd  the  discord  to  compose, 
That  't«ixt  Orlando  and  Kinaldo  rose. 
Kach  kindred  chiefs  the  beauteous  virgin  elaim'd  ; 
Deep  hatred  hence  each  rival  heart  inllani'd  : 
The  kin^-,  who  gricv'd  to  see  the  knights  engage 
■With  fatal  enmity  and  jealous  rage,  60 

Remov'd  th'  unhappy  cause,  and  to  the  care 
Of  great  Bavaria's  dukc^  consigri'd  the  fair; 
Yet  proniis'd  ns  should  bear  the  maid  away, 
His  valour's  prize,  on  that  important  day, 
■\Vhose  arm  could  best  the  Pagan  might  oppose, 
And  strow  the  sanguine  plain  nith  lifeless  foes. 
But  Hea\cu  dispers'd  these  hopes  in  empty  wind  : 
The  Christian  bunds  th'  inglorious  field  rosigu'd  "  ; 
The  duke,  with  numbei-s  more,  was  prisoner  made; 
The  tents,  abandon'd,  to  the  foes  betray'd.  "lO 

The   damsel,    doom'd   to   yield    her   blooming 
charms, 
A  recompense  to  srace  the  victor's  arms, 
With  torronr  sciz'd,  her  ready  palfrey  took, 
And.  by  a  speedy  flight,  the  camp  forsook : 
Her  heart  presag'd  that  fortune's  fickle  tuni 
That  day  would  give  the  Christian  bands  to  mourn. 
As  tiirough  a  naiTov.  woodland  path  she  stiay'd, 
On  foot  a  warrior  chanc'd  to  meet  the  maid ; 
The  shilling  cuirass,  and  the  helm  he  wore, 
His  side  the  sword,  his  arm  the  buckler  bore  ;     80 
While  through  the  woods  he  ran  with  swifter  pace 
Than  village  swains  half  naked  in  the  race. 
Not  with  such  haste  the  timorous  maiden  flies, 
Who,  unaware.-,  a  latent  snake  espies ; 
As,  when  Angelica  beheld  the  knight, 
She  turn'd  the  reins,  and  headlong  tirg'd  her  flight. 
This  was  the  Paladin  for  valour  known. 
Lord  of  mount  «lban,  and  duke  Amon's  son, 
Rinaldo  nam'd,  who  late,  when  fortune  crost 
The  Christian  anns,  his  steed  [Jayardo  lost  '.        90 
Soon  as  bis  eye-  beheld  th'  approaching  fair, 
Full  well  he  know  that  soft  enchanting  tiir  ; 
Full  well  he  knew  that  face  which  cans'd  his  smart, 
And  belli  in  love's  strong  net  his  manly  heart. 


4  "  Mai-silius,  king  of  Spain,  who  being  worsted 
by  Oradasso,  king  of  Sericane,  did  homage  to  him 
for  his  crown,  and  joined  him :  these  princes  after- 
wards turned  their  forces  against  Charlemain." 

OH.  Innam.  b.  i.  c.  i,  ii,  &c. 

5  Orlando  and  Kinaldo  were  cousins. 
**  Namus,  duke  of  liavaria. 
'  At  this  part  Ariosto  takes  up  the  story  from 

Boyardo,  but  passes  over  the  particulars  of  the 
Itattlc,  which  bad  been  fully  described  by  his 
predecessor.  See  General  View  of  Boyardo's 
Story. 

'  When  Rinaldo,  in  the  last  general  battle,  dis- 
mounte<l  to  engage  Kogero,  who  was  on  foot,  his 
horse  escaped  from  him, 


Meantime  th'  affrighted  damsel  threw  the  rein^ 
Lixise  on  her  courser's  neck,  and  scour'd  the  plains  J 
Through  open  paths  she  fled,  or  tangled  shade, 
Nor  rough  nor  hnshy  paths  her  course  delay'd ; 
But  pale  and  trembling,  struck  with  deep  dismay, 
.■^he  lets  her  flying  palfrey  choose  the  way.         100 
Now  here,  now  there,  amiilst  the  savage  «ood 
She  wander'd,  till  she  saw  a  running  Hood  ; 
Where  on  the  lonely  banks  Fcrrau  she  \icw"il. 
With  dust  and  sweat  his  weary  limbs  Ix-dew'd  : 
Uile  from  the  light  he  came  with  toil  opprest. 
To  quench  his  thir-t,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  rest ; 
When  S)'on  returning  to  the  bloody  fray. 
An  unexpected  chance  eompell'd  his  slay  ; 
For  where  the  flood  its  circling  eddies  tost. 
His  helmet  3,  sunk  amidst  the  sands,  waslost.Utf 

Now  to  the  stream  the  panting  virgin  Hies, 
.And  rends  the  air  with  supplicating  cries ; 
The  Pagan  warrior,  startled  at  the  sound, 
I.raii'd  irom  the  shore,  and  cast  his  eyes  around ; 
Till,   earnest  gazing,  as  she  nearer  drew, 
'Iho'  pale  with  dread,  the  trembling  fair  he  knew  ; 
Then  as  a  knight  who  courteous  deeds  profess'd. 
And  love,  long  since,  enkindled  in  his  breast ; 
Dauntless  her  person  to  defend  he  swore. 
Though  on  his  head  '"  no  fencing  helm  he  wore.120 
He  gras|)'d  his  sword,  and  mov'd  >.  ith  haughty  stride 
To  meet  Rinaldo,  who  his  force  defy'd, 
And  oft  had  each  the  other's  valour  try'd. 

And  now,  on  foot,  oppos'd,  and  man  to  man. 
With  swords  unsheath'd,  a  dreadful  light  began  ; 
In  vain  did  plate  and  mail  their  limbs  enclose, 
Not  nias.sy  anvils  could  resist  their  blows. 
While  thus  his  utmost  force  each  warrior  try'd. 
His  feet  again  the  virgin's  palfrey  ply'd  ; 
At  bis  full  stretch  she  drives  him  o'er  the  plam,130 
And  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  woods  again. 

Long  had  the  knights  contended  in  the  field. 
Nor  this  nor  that  could  make  his  rival  yield ; 
With  equal  skill  could  eacli  his  wca]wn  bear, 
Piaetis'd  alike  in  all  the  turns  of  war. 
When  Alban's  lord  with  amorous  fears  possess'd. 
First  to  the  Spanish  foe  these  words  address'd  : 
"  While  thus  on  me  your  thoughtless  rage  you 
turn. 
Yourself,"  he  cry'd,  "  have  equal  cause  to  mourn  ; 
If  yonder  dame,"  the  sun  of  female  charms,        140 
Has  lill'd  your  glowing  breast  with  soft  alarms. 
What  gaiii  is  yours  !— Suppose  me  prisoner  made, 
Or  breathless,  by  the  chance  of  battle,  laid  ; 
Yet  could  you  not  possess  the  beauteous  prize. 
For  while  we  linger  here,  behold  she  flics! 
P.nt  if  the  passion  you  profess  is  true, 
Then  let  us  first  Angelica  pursue: 
This  wisdom  bids — be  first securd  the  fair. 
And  let  the  sword  our  title  then  declare ; 
F.lsc  what  can  all  our  fond  contention  gain,        1  jll 
But  fruitless  toil  and  unavailing  pain  ?" 

FeiTau  with  pleasure  beard  the  Christian  knight. 
Then  both  agreed  t'  adjourn  the  bloody  light ; 
And  now  so  firmly  were  they  Iwund  to  peace, 
So  far  did  rage  and  rival  hatred  cease, 
Tli.1t  in  no  wise  the  Pagan  prince  would  view 
Brave  Amon's  son  on  foot  his  way  pursue, 


9  This  circumstance  of  Ferrau  leaving  the  battle, 
and  losing  his  helmet  in  the  river,  is  related  by 
Bovaido. 

'"  Sc.-  note  to  book  xU.  ver.  312. 
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P.iit  roiiitCou!  bad  hihi  nmunt  the  Bleed  behiml, 
'i'hen  toiik  the  track  Ansplica  to  find. 

O  noble  minds,  by  knighU  of  old  |>ossc!s'd  !  160 
Two  faiths  they  knew,  one  love  their  liearts  pru- 

f.s»'d  ; 
And  still  their  limbs  the  smarting  anguish  feel" 
Of  strokes  inflicted  by  the  hostile  steel. 
Throiigli  winding  paths  and  lonely  woods  they  go. 
Yet  no  suspicion  their  brave  bosoms  know. 
At.  length  the  horse,  with  double  spurring,  drew 
To  where  two  several  ways  appear'd  in  view ; 
When  do\ilitfnl  which  to  take,  one  gentle  knight 
F"r  fortune  took  the  left,  and  one  the  right. 
Long   through    the    devious   wilds   the    Spaniard 
pass'd,  170 

And  to  the  river's  banks  return'd  at  last : 
The  place  again  the  wandering  warrior  view'd, 
Where    late   he  dropp'd  his  casque  amidst   the 

flood; 
Since  all  his  hopes  to  find  his  love  were  vain, 
Once  more  he  sought  his  helmet  to  regiin. 
A  tall  young  poplar  on  the  banks  arose; 
From  this  a  branch  he  hew'd  and  lopt  the  bouglis  : 
A  stake  thus  fashion'd  with  industrious  art, 
He  rak'd  the  river  round  in  every  part : 
When,  rising  from  the  troubled  brook  was  seen  180 
A  j'outh  with  features  pale  and  ghasHy  mien  : 
Above  the  circling  stream  he  rais'd  his  breast; 
His  head  alone  was  bare,  all  arniM  the  rest : 
His  better  hand  the  fatal  helmet  bore, 
The  helmet  that  in  vain  was  sought  before  : 
Full  on  Ferrau  he  turn'd  with  threatening  look. 
And  thus  the  ghost  th'  astonish'd  knight  bespoke: 
"  Wretch  I  doe?  this  helm  perplc.'i  thv  faithless 
mind, 
A  helm  thou  shouldst  have  long  ere  this  resign'd? 
Remember  fair  Angelica,  and  view  190 

In  me  her  brother,  whom  thy  weapon  slew. 
Did«t  thou  not  vow,  with  all  my  arms,  to  hide 
My  cnsqiie  ere  long  beneatli  the  whelming  tide  ? 
Though  basely  thou  hast  fail'd  thy  plighted  word. 
See  justcr  fortune  has  my  <jwn  restor'd  ; 
Then  murmur  not — or,  if  thou  still  muit  grieve, 
Lanicnt  that  e'er  thy  falsehood  could  deceive. 
Cut  if  thou  seek'st  another  helm  to  gain. 
Seek  one  that  may  no  more  thy  honour  stain  : 
Seek  one  perchance  of  stronger  temper'd  charms  ; 
Such  has  Orlando,  such  Rinalilo  arms  :  '201 

Mambrino,  this;   Almontes,  that  possess'd"; 
By  one  of  these  thy  brows  be  nobler  press'd : 


"  See  note  to  book  xli.  ver.  312. 

'■'  I  do  not  find  these  actions  recorded  in  Boyardo, 
but,  like  many  others  mentioned  in  the  work, 
Ariofto  alludes  to  them  as  well-known  incidents  in 
the  romance  writers,  lu  an  old  romance,  in  ('tta\a 
rima,  entituled  Innamorarnento  di  liinaldn,  ap- 
parently much  prior  to  .-Vriosto,  is  a  long  account 
of  a  Pagan  king,  named  MamLrino,  who  comes 
again?t  (-"harlemain  and  the  Christians  witli  a  vast 
army.  He  is  at  last  killed  by  Rinaldo,  but  no 
particular  mention  is  made  of  his  helmet.  This 
helmet  of  Mambrino,  said  by  Ariosto  to  be  won  by 
Rinaldo,  is  the  same  which  the  reader  must  re- 
collect to  have  seen  so  frequently  utentioned  in 
Don  Quixote,  and  for  which  the  knight  of  la 
I\IiUK-hii  took  pi^ssession  of  a  barber's  hasoii.  See 
Ja;  vis's  Dun  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  vii. 

With  respect  to   the   death   of  Almontci,    the 


liut  what  I  claim  by  sacred  faith  for  mine, 
Forbear  to  seek,  anil  willingly  resign." 

The  .Saracen  beheld,  with  wild  atVright, 
The  strange  appearance  of  the  phantoin-knight ; 
Ip  rose  his  hair  like  bristles  on  his  head. 
His  utterance  fail'd  him,  and  his  colour  fled. 
Hut  when  he  heard  Argalia  '3,  whom  he  slew,  210 
(Argalia  was  the  name  the  warrior  knew) 
Reproach  his  tainted  faith  and  breach  of  fame. 
His  haughty  bosom  glow'd  with  rage  and  shame. 
Then  by  Lanfusa's  life  a  sacred  \ov'* 
He  made,  to  wear  no  head-piece  o'er  his  brow. 
But  that  which  in  fam'd  Aspramont  of  yore. 
From  fierce  Almontes'  head  Orlando  tore. 
And  to  this  oath  a  due  regard  he  paid. 
And  kept  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thence  with  sad  steps  in  pensive  mood  he  went,220 
And  long  reinain'd  in  sullen  discontent 
Now  here,  now  there  he  seelcs  the  Christian  knight, 
.\nd  in  his  panting  bosoin  hopes  the  light  '*. 
Rinaldo,  who  a  dilVerent  path  had  try'd, 
.\s  fortune  led,  full  soon  before  him  sjiy'd 
His  gallant  courser  bounding  o'er  the  plain — 
'■  Stay,  my  Bayardo,  stay — tby  (light  restrain : 
Much  has  thy  want  to  day  perplex'd  thy  lord — " 
The  steed,  regardless  of  his  master's  >vord,        2.30 
Through  the  thick  forest  fled  with  speed  renew'd. 
While,  fir'd  with  added  rage,  the  knight  pursu'd. 


following  account  is  given  in  the  romance  poem  of 
.'\spramonte. 

Almontes,  son  of  Agolant,  and  brother  to  Troy- 
ano,  having  embarked  from  Africa  to  revenge  tlie 
death  of  Carnieri  kin^  uf  Carthage,  his  grand- 
father, killed  by  Milo,  father  of  Orlando,  had  per- 
formed many  great  actions  and  slain  Milo.  He  one 
day  came  to  a  fountain  called  Sylvestra,  which  was 
said  to  be  made  by  St.  Silvester,  and  that  by 
tasting  these  waters  Constantiue  was  converted. 
Alnvjntes  here  fell  asleep,  and  was  soon  after  sur- 
prised by  Charleniain.  These  two  warriors  then 
cngaL'ed  in  a  dreadful  combat,  and  Charlem.Tin 
V  as  very  near  being  defeated;  when  Orlando,  seek- 
ing Almontes,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  met  by  a  hermit,  who  incited  him  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  Charleniain.  Orlando,  having 
list  h's  sword,  took  an  enormous  mace  or  club 
from  a  dead  Turk,  and  soon  reached  the  fountain, 
where  he  attacked  .Almontes,  who  had  just  over- 
powered the  emperor.  Orlando,  after  an  obstinate 
iiattle,  killed  Almontes,  who,  before  his  death,  re- 
C'lllected  the  prophecy  of  his  sister  Galicella,  that  he 
should  die  by  a  fountain.  Orlando  then  took  pos- 
session of  the  armour  of  Almontes,  which  was  en- 
chanted, and  of  his  hom,  together  with  h!s  horse 
lirigliadoro,  and  his  sword  Duriiidana,  both  so 
celebrated  in  Ariosto.     See  .Aspramonte,  cant.  xix. 

'3  For  tin  accnunt  of  the  death  of  Argalia,  sc« 
General  \  iew  of  Boyardo's  Story. 

'*  Lanfusa  was  the  mother  of  Ferrau.  Such 
kind  of  vows  were  common  with  the  knights  in  ro- 
mance :  thus  Don  Quixote,  in  imitation  of  these, 
swears  he  will  not  rest  till  he  has  won  a  helmet  by 
conquest.     Don  Quix.  part  i.  b.  ii.  c.  ii. 

15  We  hear  no  more  of  Ferrau  till  Ihi-  12th  book, 
ver.  l69,  where  lie  is  introduced  as  one  of  tli« 
knights  confined  in  the  eacbautcd  pala<;c  af 
Atlaules. 
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Now  turn  we  to  Angrlir.i,  who  spueds '•* 
O'er  bavaijc  uilds,  and  vinfrcqneii'r<l  iiirads ; 
Nor  tliiiiks  herself  secure,  but  suil'tly  scud? 
Through  tlie  deep  ina/es  of  sun'oundiug  woods; 
Starts  at  the  leaves  that  rustle  with  the  wind, 
And  thinks  the  knight  pursues  her  close  behind  : 
Kach  shadow  that  in  hill  or  vale  appears, 
Again  recalls  KinaUlo  to  her  fears  ! 
So  when  a  fawn  or  kid  by  chance  has  found,      240 
Amidst  the  covert  of  his  native  ground. 
His  hapless  dam  some  furious  leopard's  prize, 
Who  tears  her  throat  and  haunches  as  she  lies  ; 
Far  from  the  dreadful  sight,  with  terrour  chas'd, 
Fmni  grove  to  giwe  he  flies  with  trembling  haste  j 
AV'hile  every  bush  he  touches  in  his  way, 
He  thinks  the  crnel  savage  gripes  his  prey. 

Unconscious  where  she  pass'd  that  day  and  night, 
With  half  the  next,  the  damsel  urg'dhcr  (light. 
At  length  she  canto,  when*  rose  a  bowery  shade, 250 
Whose  nodding  branches  to  the  breezes  play'd  : 
Two  purling  streams  adorn  the  sylvan  scene, 
Ant]  clothe  the  lurf  with  nsver  fading  green : 
Along  the  meads  they  roll  their  easy  tiile, 
'I'he  stones,  with  murmuring  noise,  their  passage 
chide. 

Here  hop'd  the  fair  a  safe  retreat  to  find, 
And  fondly  dcem'd  Kinaldo  far  behind : 
O'ereome  with  toil,  with  binning  heat  opprest. 
She  sought  to  ease  her  limbs  with  needful  rest.  259 
Then  lighting  on  the  ground,  she  loos'd  tiic  reins. 
And  gave  her  .steed  to  graze  th'  cnamell'd  plains. 
Not  distant  far,  an  arbour  struck  her  view. 
Where  liowcry  herbs  and  blushing  roses  grew  : 

'^Tasso  seems  to  have  had  a  reference  to  this, 

and  the  former  passage,  vcr.  95,  in  describing  the 

flight  of  Erininia. 

Mean  while  F.rminia's  rapid  courser  sliay'd 
Through  the  thick  covert  of  the  woodland  shade; 
Ilrr  trembling  hand  the  rein  no  longer  guides. 
And  throv;gh  hir  veins  a  chilling  terrour  glides. 

.lerus.  Del.  b.  vii.  ver.  1. 
Still  flics  the  damsel  to  her  fears  rcsigii'd. 
Nor  dares  to  cast  a  transient  look  behind :    • 
All  night  she  fled,  and  all  th'  ensuing  day,  &c. 

Vcr.  13. 
But  our  countryman  Spcn?er  more  iininediatelv 

follows  Ariosto,  in  his  acconnt  of  Elorimcl,  -on  a 

like  occasion,  in  his  Fairy  Queen. 

Like  as  an  hind  forth  singled  from  tlie  herd, 
That  hath  escaped  from  a  lavcnons  beast. 
Yet  flies  away,  of  her  own  feet  afl'eaid. 
And  every  leaf,  that  shakeih  with  the  least 
Murmur  of  wind,  her  terrour  h.ath  cncreast : 
So  fled  fair  Tlorimel  from  her  vain  fear. 
Long  after  she  from  peril  was  reicast : 
Each  sha<!c  she  saw,  and  each  noise  she  did  hear. 

Did  seem  tobe  the  same,  which  she  escap'd  whyleare. 
Ail  that  snme  evening  she  in  flying  spent, 
And  all  that  night  her  course  continued  j 
Ne  did  she  let  dull  sleep  once  to  relent, 
Nor  weariness  to  .slack  her  haste,  but  fled 
F.vcr  alike,  as  if  her  former  dread 
AVere  haid  behind,  her  ready  to  arrest : 
And  ber  white  palfrey  having  eonqurrcd 
The  maisfring  reins  out  of  h^r  weary  wrist, 

.Perforce  her  carried  wherever  he  thought  best. 

k  iii.  c.  vii. 


Close  by  the  bower  the  gla'sy  mirronr  flow'it : 
The  bower  was  shclter'd  with  a  waving  wood 
Of  lofty  oaks ;  the  inner  part  display'd 
A  cool  retreat  amidst  surnjunding  shade. 
.So  thick  the  twining  branches  nature  wove, 
No  sight,  no  sun  <-ould  pierce  the  dusky  grtive : 
A  rising  bank,  with  tender  herbage  spread,        SIO 
Had  form'd  for  Soft  rej>ose  a  rural  bed. 
The  lovely  virgin  here  her  limbs  compos'd, 
Till  downy  slec])  her  weary  eyelids  clos'd. 
Not  long  she  lay,  for  soon  her  slumber  fled, 
A  trampling  steed  her  snddin  terro\ir  bred: 
When,  rising  silent,  near  the  river's  side, 
A  graceful  warrior,  sheath'd  in  arms,  she  spy'd. 
rncerlaiu  if  she  view'd  a  foe  or  friend, 
.Allernatc  ho|)(»s  and  fears  her  bosom  rend.         279 
'I'h'  appniaching  stranger  now  his  steed  forsook. 
And  stretch'd  his  careless  limbs  beside  the  brook. 
His  arm  sustain'd  his  head,  and,  lost  in  thought, 
tie  secni'd  a  statue  by  the  sculptor  wrought. 
An  hour  and  more  (my  lord  ")  the  pensive  knight 
Willi  licad  reclin'd  remaiu'd  in  mournful  plight. 
At  length  began  w  ith  such  a  doleful  strain, 
To  tell  the  list'ning  woods  his  secret  pain. 
That  parting  rocks  might  tender  pity  show. 
And  sav.-ige  tigers  soften  at  his  woe  : 
i'esighM;  his  breast  like  flaming  .'Ftna  glow'd,2PO 
While  down  his  cheeks  the  tears  like  rivers  flow'd. 
"  Ah  inc  !"  he  cry'd,  "whence  comes  this  inward 

smart, 
These  thoughts  that  bum  at  once  and  freeze  my 

heart! 
What  to  a  tardy  wretch,  like  me,  remains  ' 
With  happier  speed  the  fruit  another'gains. 
To  nie  were  scarcely  wortls  and  looks  address'd, 
The  last  dear  bliss  another  has  posscss'd. 
Since  then  I  neither  fruit  nor  flowers  eniov. 
Why  should  her  love  in  vain  my  peace  destroy  ? 
The  spotless  niai<!  '*  is  like  the  blooming  rose    300 
Which  on  its  native  stem  unsully'd  grows  ; 
Where  fencing  walls  the  garden-space  surroimd. 
Nor  swains  nor  browsing  cattle  treail  the  ground  : 
The  earth  and  streams  their  mutual  tribute  lend, 
.Soft  breathe  the  gales,  the  pearly  dews  discend  : 
Fair  youths  and  amorous  maidens  with  dciight 
Enjoy  th.e  grateful  scent,  and  bless  the  sight. 
Hut  if  some  hand  the  tender  stalk  invades. 
Lost  is  i'.s  beauty,  and  its  colour  fades  .•  309 

\o  more  the  care  of  Heaven,  or  garden's  boast, 
.And  all  its  praise  with  youths  and  maidens  lost. 
So  when  a  virgin  giants  the  precious  jirize 
.■More  choice  than  l)ranty,  dearer  than  her  eyes, 
To  some  lov'd  swc.in;  the  power  she  once  posscss'd. 
She  forfeits  soon  in  every  other  breast : 
Since  he  alone  can  justly  love  the  maid. 
To  whom  so  bounteous  she  her  love  display'd. 


"  Addressing  his  patron. 

"'  Imitated  i'roni  Catullus, 
l.'t  flos  in  <eptis  seeretns  na;citar  hortis, 
lunotiis  pecori,  nullo  eontusus  aratro. 
Ucem  mulccnt  aiiia>,  lirmat  sol,  cducat  itr.ber: 
Mulli  illiiin  pneri,  niiillse  opiavere  piiella;. 
Idem  quiini  teiiiii  caiptus  dclloriiit  ungui, 
Nulli  ilium  piieii,  nulla;  optaverc  puella;: 
Si  virgo  dnm  intacta  manet,  turn  eara  suis,  sed^ 
Qnom  ca-.tum  amisit  polluto  corpore  florem, 
Nee  pucps  jucunda  aianet,  nee  cara  puellis. 

Carmen  Nuptiale. 
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While  others  triumph  in  each  fond  desire, 

Kelentless  fortiiii«  !    I  with  want  cx|)ire. 

Then  shake  this  fatal  beauty  from  thy  mind,    j'20 

Ami  give  thy  fruitless  passion  to  the  wnid — 

Al] !   nij — this  instant  let  my  life  depart, 

Ere  her  dear  form  is  hanisii'd  from  my  heart." 

If  any  seek  to  learn  the  warrior's  name 
AVIio>e  mouriifnl  tears  inereas'd  the  running  stream, 
'Twas  Sacripanl  '9,  to  hapUss  love  a  prey, 
AV'hose  rule  Cireassia's  ample  reolins  obey: 
For  fair  Aiiseliea  his  course  he  bends 
From  eastern  climes  to  wliere  the  Son  descends. 
For  piere'd  with  jirief,  he  heard  in  India's  laud  .>"A) 
With  lirava's  knight "  she  sought  the  (iallic  strand; 
And  after  heard  in  France,  the  bloorains:  fair 
■VVas  given  by  royal  Charles  to  Namiis'  care ; 
The  ivish'd-for  prize  the  champion  to  reward. 
Whose  arms  should  best  the  g  .ld<:n  lily  guard. 
Himself  that  fatal  conflict  had  beheld. 
When  Pagan  arms  the  C'lirlsllan  forces  queli'd  : 
Since  then  through  many  a  « inding  track  he  stray'd. 
And   sought  with   fruitless   care    the    wandering 
maid. 

AVhile,  grieving  thus,  in  doleful  state  he  lies.340 
The  tears  like  fountahis  gushing  from  his  eyes. 
Beyond  hi'  wivh,  propitious  fortune  bears 
His  soft  complainings  to  his  mistress*  ears. 
Angelica  attentive  hears  his  moan, 
Who.-e  constant  passion  long  the  fair  had  known  : 
Yet,  cold  as  marble,  her  obdurate  breast 
No  kindly  pity  for  his  woes  confess'd  : 
As  one  who  treats  mankind  with  like  disdain, 
Wliose  wayward  love  no  merit  could  obtain  : 
But  thus  with  perils  clos'd  on  every  side,  350 

She  thinks  in  him  that  fortune  might  provide 
A  sure  defence,  her  champion  and  her  guide. 
For  who,  when  circling  waters  round  him  spread 
And  menace  present  death,  implores  not  aid  ? 
This  hour  neglected,  never  might  she  view 
A  knight  again  so  valiant  and  so  true. 
Yet  meant  she  ne'er  t'  assuage  his  amorous  smart, 
Who  kept  her  deeply  treasur'd  in  his  heart ; 
And  with  that  happiness  his  pains  reward. 
That  happiness  which  lovers  most  regard  :         S60 
Some  other  new-fram'd  wile  the  fair  desien'd 
To  lure  with  hope  his  unsuspecting  mind; 
And,  when  her  fears  were  past,  return  again 
To  all  her  cruelty  and  coy  disdain. 

Then,  sudden  issuing  from  the  tufted  wood, 
Confess'd  in  open  sight  the  virgin  stood  ; 


'9  "  Sacripant,  king  of  Circassia,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  faithful  of  Angelica's  lovers. 
When  this  princess  was  besieged  in  Albracca  by 
Agrican,  he  marched  to  her  assistance  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  perfonned  many  gallant 
actions  before  the  walls.  Agrican,  having  one 
night  by  surprise  gained  admittance  into  the  city, 
with  three  hundred  of  his  tollowen;,  Saoripant,  who 
then  lay  dangerously  wounded,  sallied  out,  armed 
only  with  his  sword  and  shield,  and  bravely  re- 
pulsed them,  till,  the  whole  army  of  Tartars  enter- 
ing the  walls,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
fort,  whence,  at  the  request  of  Galaphron,  he 
soon  after  set  out  to  ask  assistance  from  CJradasso, 
king  of  Sericaue." 

Orlindo  Innam.  book  i.  c.  x,  xi. 

""  Orlando,  so  called  from  having  the  marquisate 
cf  lirava, 


As  on  the  scene,  from  cave  or  painted  grove, 
;\|)pcars  Diana,  or  the  queen  of  love. 

"Hail!  mighiy  warrior!"   ih>is  the  damsel  said, 
■'  May  favouring  Heav'n  aflitrd  me  timely  aid,  370 
'I'hat  you  may  still  unsully'd  keep  my  name. 
Nor  with  su-pieion  wr.ing  my  spotless  fame!" 

Stritck  with  the  vision,  Saeripant  amaz'd 
On  fair  Angelica  in  rapture  ga/.'d  : 
Not  with  such  ioy  a  mother  views  again 
Her  darling  oiVspring,  dtem'd  in  battle  slain, 
Who  saw  the  tionps  without  him  home  return'd, 
.And  long  his  lo?s  with  tears  maternal  mourii'd. 
The  lover  now  advaoc'd  with  eager  pace. 
To  clasp  his  fair  one  with  a  warm  emorace :       380 
While  she,  far  distant  from  her  native  seat, 
Refus'd  not  thus  lur  fai  hful  ki.iglit  to  meet. 
With  whom  she  hop'd  ere  long  her  ancient  realms 

to  greet. 
Then  all  her  story  she  at  fidl  expressM, 
E'en  from  the  day,  when  urg'd  by  her  request" 
He  parted,  succuui-s  in  the  East  to  gain 
J'rom  fam'd  f.radasso,  king  of  Sericaue: 
How  great  Orlando  did  her  steps  attend. 
And  safe  from  danger  and  mischance  defend  ; 
While,  as  she  fioni  her  birth  had  kept  unstainVI 
Her  virgin  faoic,  he  still  that  fame  main. ain*d.  391 

This  niight  he  true,  but:  one  discreet  and  wise 
Would  scarcely  credit  such  a  fond  surmise; 
Vet  Saeripant  with  ease  the  maid  believ'd. 
For  mighty  love  had  long  his  sense  deceiv'd : 
Love,  what  we  see,  can  from  our  sight  remove. 
And  things  invisible  are  seen  by  L<-ve. 

"  What  though  .Anglante's  knight"  so  long  forbore 
To  seize  the  blest  occasion  in  his  power: — '' 
Thus  to  himself  in  secret  spoke  the  knight :       409 
'•  Shall  I  so  coldly  fiirtmie's  gifts  requite  > 
Or  e'er  repent  I  slighted  beauty's  charms 
When  the  glad  hour  had  giv'n  them  to  my  arms  ! 
No — let  me  crop  the  fresh,  the  morning  rose. 
Whose  budding  leaves  untainted  sweets  disclose. 
Midst  all  disguise,  full  well  the  fair  approve 
The  soft,  the  pleasing  violence  of  lo^e. 
Then  let  no  f  jrg'd  complaints  my  soul  aflfright, 
.Xor  threateninu'S  rob  me  of  the  wish'd  delighi." 

He  said  ;  and  for  the  soft  attack  prepar'd  :    410 
Kut  soon  a  loud  and  sudden  noise  was  heard : 
The  n  jise,  resounding  from  the  neighbouring  grove, 
CumpelI'd  the  knight  to  quit  his  ta-k  of  love  : 
His  ready  h.lmet  on  his  head  he  plac'd  ; 
His  other  parts  in  shining  steel  were  cas'd  ; 
Again  with  curbing  bit  his  steed  he  rein'd, 
l.'emounted  swiftly  and  his  lance  re-^iain'd. 
Now,  issuing  from  the  wood,  a  knight  is  seen 
Of  warlike  semblance  and  commanding  mien  : 
Of  dazzling  white  the  furniture  he  wears,  4-0 

And  in  his  casque  a  snow-y  phime  he  bears. 
But  Saeripant,  whnm  amwrous  thoughts  employ. 
Defrauded  of  his  love  and  proniis'd  joy. 
Beholds  Ih'  intruding  champion  from  afar 
With  haughty  looks,  and  eyes  that  mrriace  war. 
Approaching  nearer  he  dclies  his  force. 
And  hopes  to  hurl  him  headlong  from  his  horse: 
\\'itb  threatening  worils  the  stranger  makes  return. 
With  equal  eonlidcnce  and  equal  scorn: 
.■\t  once  he  sp>ke,  and  to  the  comlxit  press'd,    430 
His  courser  spurr'd,  and  plac'd  bis  lance  in  rest  i 


-illudi  ,g  to  a  passage  in  Boyardo. 
Orlando,  lord  of  Anglante. 
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Kill?  Snrriparit  icturn'd  with  equal  speed  ; 
And  each  on  each  inipeU'd  his  rai>itl  steed. 
Not  bolls  or  lions  thus  the  battle  wage 
V^ith  teeth  and  horns,  in  mutual  blood  and  rage, 
As  fought  these  eager  warriors  in  the  Held  : 
Each  forceful  ja\elin  |>ierc'd  the  other's  shield 
With  liidcou!!  crash  ;  the  dreadful  clangourR  rise, 
Swell  from  the  vales,  and  echo  to  the  skies  ! 
Through   cither's  breast  had   pierc'd  the  pointed 
wood,  4+0 

But  the  wcll-teniper'd  plates  the  force  withstood. 
I'he  fiery  coursers,  lonjr  to  battle  bred, 
Like  butting  rams  cncounter'd  head  to  head. 
The  stranger's  with  the  fhoek  began  to  reel, 
liut  soon  rccover'd  with  the  goring  steel  ; 
AVbile  on  the  ground  the  I'agan's  breathless  fell, 
A  beast  that,  living,  serv'd  his  master  well. 

'I'Jic  knight  unknown,  beholding  on  the  mead 
His  f  )C  lie  crush'd  beneath  the  slaughter'd  steed, 
And  deeming  here  no  further  glory  due,  4iO 

Kesolv'd  no  more  the  contest  to  renew ; 
But  turning  swift,  again  pursu'd  his  way, 
And  left  the  fierce  Circassian  where  he  lay. 
As  when,  the  thunder  o'er,  the  ether  clears. 
Slow  rising  from  the  stroke  the  hind  appears, 
Where  stretch'd  be  lay  all  senseless  on  the  plain, 
Where  fast  beside  him  lay  his  oxen  slain  ; 
And  see  the  pine,  that  once  had  rais'd  in  air 
Its  stately  branches,  now  of  honours  bare  ; 
f^o  rose  the  Pagan  from  the  fatal  place,  'KiO 

His  mistress  present  at  the  du'C  disgrace. 
He  sigh'd  full  deeply  from  his  inmost  heart, 
Not  for  a  wounded  limb,  or  (»utward  smart ; 
But  shame  alone  his  tortur'd  bosom  tore, 
A  shame  like  this  he  ne'er  eonfcss'd  before ; 
And  more  he  sorrow'd,  when  the  dam.sel  freed 
His  limbs  encnmber'd  from  the  murdcr'd  steed; 
Long  time  he  silent  stood  with  downcast  look, 
"Jill  first  Angelica  the  silence  broke. 

She  thus  began  :  "  Let  not  my  lord  bemoan  470 
His  courser's  fatal  errour,  not  his  own; 
For  him  had  grassy  mead  been  fitter  far. 
Or  stalls  with  grain  surcharg'd,  than  feats  of  war ! 
Yet  little  praise  awaits  yon  haughty  knight. 
Nor  can  he  justly  glory  in  his  might ; 
For  he,  methinks,  may  well  be  said  to  yield, 
Who  iirst  forsakes  the  fight  and  thes  the  field.** 

With  words   like  these  the  drooping  king  she 
eheer'd, 
\^^len  from  the  woods  a  messenger  appear'd  ; 
Tir'd  with  a  length  of  way  he  seem'd  to  ride,     480 
His  crooked  horn  and  wallet  at  his  side : 
When  now,  approaching  to  the  Pagan  knight, 
He  ask'd  if  he  had  seen,  with  buckler  white. 
And  snowy  plumage  o'er  his  crest  display'd, 
A  warrior  passing  through  the  forest  shade. 
To  whom  thus  Sacripant  in  brief  again  ; 
"The  knight  you  seek  has  stretch'd  me  on  the  plain : 
But  now  he  parted  hence ;  to  him  1  owe 
My  sham'd  defeat,  nor  yet  my  victor  know." 
"  1  shall  not,  since  you  wish  me  to  reveal,"       490 
Reply'd  the  messenger,  your  foe  conceal  : 
Know  then,  the  fall  you  suffer'd  in  the  fight, 
A  gallant  virgin  gave,  immatch'd  in  might. 
Of  fame  for  deeds  of  arms,  of  greater  fame 
For  beauteous  form,  and  Bradamant  her  name." 

He  said  ;  and  turn'd  his  courser  from  the  place: 
The  Saracen,  o'erwhelni'd  with  new  disgrace, 
All  mute  with  conscious  shame  dejected  sto<Kl, 
While  o'er  his  features  Qusb'd  the  mantling  blood  j 


Till  to  the  damsel's  steed  the  knight  address'd  jOO 
Mis  silent  ste|>s,  and  now  the  saddle  press'd  ; 
Then  plac'd  the  fair  Angelica  behind, 
Resolv'd  some  more  secure  retreat  to  find. 

Ere  far  they  rode,  they  heard  a  trampling  sound. 
That  all  the  forest  seem'd  to  shake  around  : 
They  look,  and  soon  a  stately  steed  behold. 
Whose  costly  tra]>pings  shine  wi  h  bumislrd  gold; 
He  leaps  the  stecpy  mounds,  and  crossing  llotuls. 
And  bends  before  his  way  the  crashing  woo<ls. 
"  I'nless  the  mingled  boughs,  with  dusky  shade. 
Deceive  my  erring  sight,"  exclaim'd  the  maid,,')  10 
"  I  see  I5ayardo*3  in  yon  gallant  horse,     [course  : 
That  through  the  woodland  breaks  his  sounding 
One  palfrey  could  but  ill  two  ri<lers  bear. 
And  fortune  sends  him  to  relieve  our  care.'* 

King  .Sacripant,  alighting  on  the  plain, 
J)rew  near,  and  thought  secure  to  sei/c  the  rein  ; 
Put  swift  as  lightnings  flash  along  the  sky, 
M'ith  spurning  heels  Bayardo  made  reply. 
It  chane'd  beside  him  the  Circassian  stood,        5*ft 
F-lse  had  he  mourn'd  his  ra^h  attempt  in  blood ; 
Such  dreadful  force  was  in  the  courser's  heel. 
The  stroke  had  burst  a  mount  of  solid  steel. 
Then  to  Angelica  with  easy  jiacc 
He  moves,  and  humbly  views  her  well-known  face: 
A  spaniel  thus,  domestic  at  the  board. 
Fawns  after  absence,  and  surveys  his  lord. 
The  damsel  was  remember'd  by  the  steed 
Wont  at  Albracca"  from  her  hands  to  feed, 
What  time  Kinaldo,  courted  by  the  maid,        i"0 
With  foul  ingratitude  her  love  repay'd. 
Mow  boldly  in  her  band  she  took  the  nin,  [mane  : 
Strok'd  his  broad  cliest,  and  smooth'd  his  nillled 
While  conscious  he,'  with  wondrous  sense  iiidu'd, 
Still  as  a  lamb,  beside  her  gently  sIwhI, 
The  watchful  Pagan  Icap'd  into'thc  seat. 
And  curb'd,  with  streightcn'd  reins,  Kayardo's  heat. 
The  palfrey  to  Angelica  rcmnin'd, 
Who  gladly  thus  her  former  place  regain'd. 

Now  as  by  chance  she  cast  her  eyes  aside,     540 
A  knight  on  foot  in  sounding  arms  she  spy'd: 
When  sudden  terrour  on  her  face  was  shown. 
Soon  as  the  knight  for  Amuu's  son  was  known. 


''  Many  wonders  are  told  in  the  romances  of  this 
horse.  It  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  Malagigi  in 
a  grotto,  together  with  a  suit  of  armour  and  the 
sword  Fusberta,  all  under  the  guard  of  a  horrible 
serpent,  and  that  by  his  magic  art  he  got  possession 
of,  and  gave  them  to  Riiialdo.  See  Innainura- 
mento  di  Riualdo,  c.  iv. 

''*  Malagigi,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  Angelica, 
(see  General  View,  &c. )  being  released  upon  his 
parole,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Kinaldo  to  re- 
turn her  love  ;  but  all  his  arguments  proving  in- 
etfectual,  he,  in  revenge,  by  a  magiarl  illusion, 
decoyed  his  cousin  from  the  Christian  camp : 
Bayardo,  being  left  behind,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Astolpho,  who,  going  to  the  siege  of 
Albraeca,  in  aid  of  Angelica,  was  overthrown  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  city,  when  his  horse  was 
seized  by  Agrican  ;  who  being  afterwards  slain, 
Bayardo  came  into  the  hands  of  Orlando,  w  ho  had 
lost  his  horse  Brigliadoro.  Orlando  at  last  having 
recovered  his  own,  and  departing  from  Cathay  on 
a  new  adventure,  left  Bayardo  in  Albraeca  with 
Angelica,  who  soon  after  sent  him  to  hi:f  master 
Kiuuldu.    See  Orlando  Innaju. 
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Rons;  had  hP  trorjV!,  but  she  detests  his  love; 
N'jt  swifter  fr^n  Hie  falcon  flies  the  dove. 
He  hated  once,  while  she  with  ardour  burn'd  ; 
And  now  behold  thtir  several  fortunes  turn'd. 
'i'his  cause  at  first  from  two  fair  fountains*  came, 
Their  waters  difl'rent,  but  their  look  the  same  : 
Amid'^t  the  shade  of  Arden's  dreary  wood,         5j0 
Full  in  each  o'her's  view  the  fountains  stood  ; 
Who  drinks  of  one,  inflames  with  love  his  heart. 
Who  drinks  the  other  stream  contemns  his  dart : 
Kinaldo  tasted  that,  and  inly  burn'd  ; 
The  damsel  this,  and  hate  for  love  retum'd. 

Smm  as  Angelica  beheld  the  knight, 
A  sud<len  mist  (t'erspread  her  cheerful  sight; 
While  with  a  falt'ring  voice  and  troubled  look 
To  Sacripant  with  suppliant  tone  she  spoke  ; 
And  liegg'd  him  nottU'  approaching  chief  to  meet, 
But  turn  his  courser,  and  betimes  retreat.        5G1 

**  Does  then  my  prowess,"  Sacripant  replies, 
**  Appear  so  mean  and  worthless  in  your  eyes, 
That  you  too  feeble  deem  this  slighted  hand, 
The  force  of  yonder  champion  to  withstand? 
Have  you  forgot  that  memorable  night^ 
When  at  Alhracca  I  maintain'd  the  fight? 
In  your  defence,  unarm'd,   I  durst  oppose 
liing  Agrican,  and  brav'd  a  host  of  foes." 

"  Not  so,"  she  said — nar  to  reply  she  knew ;  j70 
As  thus  she  spoke  Rinaldo  nearer  drew. 
Who  now  began  the  Pagan  king  to  threat, 
Soon  as  his  eyes  the  well-known  courser  met,  [fir'd 
And  that  lov'd  face  he  view'd.  whose  charms  had 
His  ravish'd  bosom,  and  his  soul  inspir'd. 

But  cease  we  here :  the  ensuing  book  shall  tell 
What  strife  between  these  haughty  warriors  fell. 

'5  "  As  many  of  these  specious  and  wonderful 
tales  in  romance  writers  are  boiTowed  fiom  Creek 
or  Latin  poets,  so  this  story  of  the  two  fountainsof 
Ardeuna,withthcir  different  effects,  is  borrowed  from 
C'laudian,  in  his  description  of  the  gardens  of  Venus. 
Labuntur  gcmini  fontes,  hie  dulcis,  amarus 
Alter,  et  infusis  corrumpit  mella  venenis: 
Unde  Cupidineas  armavit  fama  sagittas. 
Two  fountains  here,  of  different  nature,  rise : 
This  dulcet  draughts,  that  bitter  streams  supplies: 
While  here  dire  poison  flows  to  taint  the  heart, 
Fame  tells  that  Cupid  tempers  there  his  dart." 

Upton,  Notes  on  Spenser,  b.  iv.  c.  iii. 

Spenser  mentions  one  of  these  fountains  in  bis 
Fairy  Queen. 

Much  more  of  price,  and  of  more  gracious  power, 
Is  this,  than  that  same  water  of  Arden, 
The  which  Kinaldo  drank  in  happy  hour 
Described  by  tliat  famous  Tuscan  pen: 
For  that  had  might  to  change  the  hearts  of  men 
From  love  to  hate.  Rook  iv.  c.  iii. 

^  Sec  note  on  ver.  G-6.  Concerning  the  force 
mentioned  in  romances  to  have  been  set  down  be- 
fore Alhracca,  Milton,  to  express  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
digious concourse,alludcs  to  it  in  the  followinglines: 

Such  forces  met  not,  uor  so  wide  a  camp. 
When  Agrican,  with  all  his  northern  powers, 
Besieg'd  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 
The  city  of  Galaphron,  from  thence  to  win 
The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights, 
Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemaiu ; 
Such  and  so  various  was  their  chivalry. 

Farad.  Reg.  b,  iii,  ver.  336. 


BOOK  IT. 


THE    ARC UM EST. 

Baltic  betwixt  Sacripant  and  Rinaldo.  Angelica, 
Hying,  meets  with  a  hermit,  who,  by  a  magic;il 
illusion,  parts  the  two  rivals.  Hmaido,  re- 
turning to  Paris,  is  sent  by  Charlemain  on  an 
embassy  to  England.  Bradamant,  seeking  her 
lover  Rogero,  meets  with  Pinabello,  from  whom 
she  hears  a  melancholy  story  of  his  misfurtunes. 
She  promises  him  assistance ;  and  afterwards, 
being  deceived,  falls  into  a  pit. 

Ah  !  why  so  rare  does  cruel  Love  inspire 

Two  tender  bosoms  with  a  mutual  tire  I 

Say,  whence,  perfidious,  do~t  thou  pleasure  find. 

To  sow  dissension  in  the  human  mind  ? 

In  shallow  waters  when  I  fain  would  keep. 

Thou,  to  my  ruin,  draw'st  me  to  the  deep  : 

From  those,  that  love  me,  dost  avert  my  love. 

To  place  it  where  no  sighs,  no  sufl'erings  move  ! 

Thou  giv'st  Angelica  t'enslave  the  knight. 

Yet  mak'st  him  hateful  in  the  virgin's  sight :        18 

But  when  she  lov'd  iiiui ',  and  his  form  admir'd, 

He,  with  aversion,  from  her  love  relir'd. 

With  grief  he  now  in  flames  unpity'd  bums. 

Thus  equal  fortune  scorn  for  scorn  returns. 

Rinaldo  furious  thus — "  Base  thief  !  alight ! 
Forsake  my  courser,  and  restore  my  right. 
I'hink  not  such  theft  shall  unrevcng'd  succeed. 
Impending  punishment  awaits  the  deed  : 
But  more — yon  damsel  to  my  arms  resign ;         20 
'Twere  far  unmeet  such  beauties  should  be  thine. 
Wer't  not  a  shame,  that  hence  a  thief  should  bear 
A  steed  so  stately,  and  a  maid  so  fair !"  [ous  lie," 

"  Tiiief !  dost  thou  say  ! — take  back  th'  opprobri- 
With  equal  rage  the  Pagan  made  reply: 
"  But,  if  we  trust  the  common  voice  of  fame, 
'Tis  thou  far  more  deserv'st  th'  opprobrious  name. 
This  instant  shall  the  iinportant  str  fe  decide, 
\\'ho  merits  bests  the  courser,  and  the  bride  : 
Yet  this,  so  far  our  thoughts  conform,  lown. 
No  equal  to  her  charms  the  world  has  known."    30 

As  when  two  hungry  mastivcs  from  afar. 
By  hate  or  envy  mov'd,  prepare  for  war  ; 
.Slowly  theymeet,  their  threatening  teeth  they  show. 
With  livid  lire  their  glaring  eye-balls  glow  : 
At  last  with  snarls  the  bitter  fray  they  wage. 
And  bite  and  tear  in  mutual  blood  and  ragr. 
So,  after  piercing  taunts  and  vengeful  words. 
The  mighty  warriors  drew  their  shining  swords. 

One  urg'd  the  conflict  from  the  courser's  height. 
One  on  his  feet  below  mantain'd  the  tight:  40 

Nor  think  the  horseman  culd  th'  ad\antage  boast, 
His  force  was  useless  and  his  prowess  lo^t ; 
For  well,  by  nature  taught,  the  faithful  steed 
Against  his  lord  refus'd^  his  strength  and  speed  j 

'  See  General  View  of  Boyardo's  Storj". 

^  In  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  Orlando,  who  had 
lost  his  horse  Brigliadoro,  having  got  possession 
of  Bayardo,  and  engaging  in  combat  wi'h  Hiiialdo, 
a  contest  arising  between  them,  the  horse  refuses, 
in  the  same  manner  as  here,  to  light  against  his 
master.     B.  i.  c.  xxvi. 

"  These  kind  of  tales  told  of  the  great  sagacity  of 
horses,  and  the  love  which  they  bear  their  masters, 
hav«  wore  than  poetical  warrant  for  their  truth  ; 
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Nor  could  Circassla's  prince,  by  skill  or  force, 
With  spur  or  bit  diriot  the  rPMiff  horse. 
Now  prone  to  earth  his  head  Bayardo  thrust  i 
Now  whecl'daioiind;  now  furious  spura'd  the  dust ; 
When  haughty  Saeri])ant  in  vain  had  try'd 
Each  vary'd  art  to  tame  bis  headstrong  pride,     50 
His  hand  he  laid  upon  the  saddle-bow, 
And  swift  alijthted  on  the  plain  below. 
Tlie  Paqan  thus  eseapM  Bayardo's  might. 
Between  the  chiefs  eiisu'd  a  dreadful  light 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  rapid  steel  they  ply  ; 
M'hile  from  their  anns  the  fiery  sparkles  fly  ! 
Not  swifter  the  repeated  strokes  go  round, 
Vhich  hollow  /iitna's  winding  eaves  resound, 
When  Vnlcan  bids  the  jtonderous  hammers  move, 
Tci  furge  the  thunder  and  the  bolts  of  Jove.  60 

Sumetimestheyfcigna  stroke;  somctimestheystay; 
Then  aim  the  thrust,  as  skilful  in  the  play. 
Sometimes  they  rise  ;  then  stoop  upon  the  field  ; 
Now  open  lie  ;  then  crouch  beneath  the  shield  ; 
Now  ward ;  then  with  a  slip  elude  the  blow  ; 
Now  forward  step ;  then  backward  fnim  the  foe  : 
Now  round  they  move ;  and  where  the  one  gives 
Tlie  other  presses  on  with  eager  pace.  [place, 

Brave  Amon's  son  3,  collecting  all  his  might. 
His  weapon  rais'd  to  strike  the  Pagan  knight;     70 
When  Sacripant,  to  meet  the  falchion,  held, 
Compos'd  of  bnnc  and  steel,  his  ample  shield  : 
The  sword  Fusberta*,  rushing  from  on  high, 
Piere'd  the  tough  plates;  the  sounding  woods  reply; 
The  bone  and  sleel,  like  ice,  in  shivers  broke  ; 
His  arm  bcnumb'd  confess'd  the  dreadful  stroke. 

This,  when  the  fair  and  fearful  damsel  vicw'd, 
And  well  perceiv'd  the  mischief  that  ensu'd, 
A  death-like  paleness  cha,s'd  her  rosy  bloom. 
Like  one  who  trembling  waits  his  fatal  doom.       80 
She  thinks  the  time  admits  of  no  delay. 
And  fears  that  hour  to  be  Riualdo's  prey; 
Kinaldo,  hateful  to  her  virgin  breast. 
Though  love  of  her  his  amorous  soul  distress'd. 
She  turn'd  her  palfrey  to  the  woods  in  hasle. 
And  through  a  narrow  thorny  passage  pass'd, 
While  oft  she  cast  behind  her  timorous  view, 
And  deom'd  she  heard  Ilinaldo  close  pursue. 
Not  far  she  tied,  but  where  a  valley  lay, 
She  met  an  aged  hermit  on  the  way :  PC 

His  beard  descending  on  his  breast  was  seen, 
Severe  his  aspect,  and  devout  his  mien. 
He  seem'd  with  years  and  frequent  fasting  worn, 
And  gently  on  a  slow-pac'd  ass  was  liorn  ; 
While  all  his  form  bespoke  a  pious  mind. 
From  the  vain  follies  of  the  world  reun'd  : 


for  historians   relate   the  same  of  the  horses  of 
Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar." 

Upton,  Notes  on  Spenser,  b.  v.  c.  iii. 

'  Rinaldo. 

4  This  strange  affectation  o/  giving  names  to 
swords  was  common  with  them;  thus  Joyosa  is 
the  name  of  Charlcmain's  sword,  in  Aspramonte; 
Chrj'saor,  is  the  name  of  Arlhcgal's  sword,  in 
Spenser;  Caliburn,  of  king  Arthur's,  in  the  ro- 
mance of  (hat  name;  Ascalon,  of  St.  George's,  in 
the  Seven  Champions  ;  Tranehera,  of  Agrican's,  in 
Boyardo ;  anS  in  Ariosto,  besides  Fusberta,  we 
have  Rogero's  Balisarda,  and  Orlando^s  Durindana. 
In  Spenser,  Arthur's  sword  is  called  Mordure;  and 
his  shield  or  banner,  Pridwen,  and  his  spear,  Roan, 
Vv  the  romance  writers. 


Yet,  when  the  fair  and  blooming  maid  appcar'il. 
So  nmch  her  looks  his  drooping  spirits  cheer'd  ; 
Though  cold  and  feeble,  as  his  age  requir'd, 
An  unknown  warmth  his  languid  pulse  inspir'd.lOO 

Of  him  the  damsel  sought  the  nearest  way 
To  where  in  port  some  ready  vessel  lay. 
That  there  embarking,  she  might  quit  the  shore. 
And  ne\-er  hear  Kinaldo  mention'd  more. 
The  hermit,  vers'd  in  magic,  strove  to  cheer 
The  virgin's  thoughts,  and  dissipate  her  fear; 
J)r<w  from  his  side  a  liook  his  skill  to  prove, 
A\'ith  promise  every  danger  to  remove. 
A  leaf  he'd  scarce  perus'd,  when  to  their  sight. 
In  likeness  of  a  page,  appcar'd  a  spright  i  110 

Who,  by  the  force  of  strong  enchantment  bound. 
Went  where  the  knights  in  cruel  strife  he  found  ;  . 
And  whenliis  eyes  the  furious  light  espy'd, 
Between  them  boldly  rusli'd,  and  loudly  cry'ds  : 

*'  Tell  me,  ye  warriors  I   what  avails  the  strife. 
Though  either  should  deprive  his  foe  of  life  ; 
If  «ithout  sword  nnsheath'd,  v.ilhout  the  fear 
Of  shattcr'd  armour,  or  the  lifted  spear, 
Orlando  now  to  Paris  safe  conveys 
The  maid,  whose  charms  your  fond  contention  raise? 
Not  hence  a  mile,  the  couple  I  descry'd,  121 

Whose  bitter  taunts  your  empty  pains  deride. 
Attend  my  counsel — Cease  your  fruitless  fight. 
And,  while  occasion  serves,  pursue  their  llight : 
For  know,  if  Paris'  walls  they  safely  gain. 
Henceforth  your  hopes  to  sec  your  love  are  vain." 

He  said  :   the  gallant  knights  on  either  hand. 
Struck  with  the  news,  ahash'd  and  silent  stand ; 
Condemning  each  his  judgment  and  his  eyes. 
That  thus  their  rival  should  obtain  the  prize.     130 
At  length,  a  sigh  deep-issuing  from  his  breast. 
His  steps  Rinaldo  to  his  steed  address'd  ; 
And  vow'd,  o'ercome  with  anger  and  disdain, 
To  glut  his  vengeance  on  Orlando  slain  ; 
Nor  bade  farewel,  nor  with  a  courteous  mind, 
lie  profl'er'd  once  to  take  the  knight  behind'". 

V  ig'd  by  the  well-known  spur,  the  liery  steed 
Bore  all  before  him  that  oppns'd  his  speed: 
\or  trench,  nor  steepy  moimd,  nor  thoniy  shade, 
Nor  crossing  flood,  Bayardo's  passage  stay'd.     140 
Deem  it  not  strange,  Kinaldo  seiz'd  again 
The  generous  courser,  sought  so  long  in  vain  ; 
\Vho,fraughtwith  human  sense,  when  first  he  view'd 
The  trembling  damsel's  flight,  her  track  pursued. 
Not  idly  from  the  Christian  camp  he  fled. 
But  to  regain  the  maid  his  master  led. 
Who  then,  on  foot,  a  dreadful  combat  wag'd 
AVith  a  fierce  baron  Z,  hand  to  baud  engag'd  : 
The  faithful  steed,  to  guide  him  where  she  went. 
His  com-se  sagacious  to  the  forest  bent :  150 

Nor  sulVer'd  yet  }iis  generous  lord  to  ride. 
Lest  he  should  turn  him  from  his  path  aside. 
By  him  Kinaldo  twice  the  fair  o'ertook, 
And  twice  the  fair  his  eager  sight  forsook  : 
For  first  Ferrau,  as  late  my  tale  diselos'd. 
Then  Saeripant  his  amorous  hopes  op[)Os'cl. 

Bayardo  now,  confiding  in  the  spright. 
Whose  specious  falsehood  had  amus'd  the  knight. 


5  The  poet  returns  to  Angelica.  Book  viii.  ver.  1 99, 

*  We  hear  again  of  Saeripant  in  the  4th  book, 

ver.  ."SIS,  where    be   is  delivered    liy  Bradamant, 

with  the  other  knights,  from  the  castle  of  Atlantes. 

7  Rogero,  with  whom  Kinaldo  fought  at  the  last 

general  battle.  Soe  General  Vic»  of  Boyai  do's  Story, 
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Pursued' his  way,  an  J  patient  of  command, 
ObeyM  the  spur,  and  answer'd  to  the  hand.     160 
Rinahlo,  fir'd  with  hjve  and  stern  disdain. 
To  Paris  tlits,  and  8;ive>  up  all  his  rein: 
So  deep  the  tiihnirs  ranlilcd  in  his  thought, 
Which  the  vain  phantom  of  the  hermit  brought. 
Nor  ceas'd  his  ecigrr  journcv  mom  or  night, 
Till  the  near  city  r.jse  before  hi.-  sight; 
Where  Charlemain,  with  his  defeated  creflr, 
Th'  unhappy  remnants  of  I  is  strength  withdrew: 
A  sieje  c.^peciinj  now,  he  bends  his  care, 
Supfdies  of  stores  and  forces  to  prepare.  170 

He  sinks  the  trenches,  fortifies  the  Halls, 
And  every  aid,  in  time  of  danger,  calls  ; 
Provides  an  embassy  to  Kngland's  shure. 
With  speed  auxiliar  prowess  to  implore: 
Resolv'd  again  to  tempt  the  doubtful  field. 
And  try  whiu  war  anjther  day  might  yield; 
Then  sends  Rinaldo  to  the  British  clime. 
Known  by  fair  Fiigland's  name  in  futuie  time. 
Sore  griev'd  the  Pa'adin  at  this  eouiniand  ;        179 
Not  that  he  shun'd  to  tread  the  British  land. 
But  *hat  the  hasty  chartje  his  prince  cnjoin'd. 
Bade  him.  reluctant,  leai-e  ihe  fair  bKliiiid  ; 
Yet,  as  his  duty  cali'd,  he  takes  his  way. 
And  speeds  to  Calais,  restless  of  delay. 

The  knight,  impatient  to  reluiu  again, 
Against  the  counsels  of  the  sailor-train,        [form. 
Tempts  the  black  sea,  that   wears  a   threatenins 
And,  murnmrmg  hoarse,  forebodes  the  future  storm 
The  Wind,  who  sees  the  knight  his  power  despise. 
In  dreadful  tempests  makes  the  billows  rise,     19t* 
And  with  such  fury  whirls  them  from  below. 
That  o>r  the  mast  th'  insulting  waters  How. 
The  skilful  mariners,  with  busy  care. 
Strike  their  brcjad  sails  tu  slrm  the  watery  war  ; 
And  think  th'  abandon'd  harbour  to  regain. 
Whence,  in  ill  hour,  they  dar'd  to  brave  the  main. 
*'  Fools  !   never  hope"  (the  Wind  indignant  cried) 
"  Unpunish'd  thus  my  empire  to  deride  '" 
Raging  he  speaks,  and  makes  the  crew  obey 
On  pain  of  shipwreck,  as  he  points  the  way.     200 
Before,  behind,  unweary'd  howls  the  blast; 
With  humble  sails  the  wandering  vessel  pass'd. 
Now  here,  now  there,  amidst  the  watery  waste. 

But  since  a  web  so  various  I  prepare. 
Where  every  thread  by  turns  demands  my  care, 
1  leave  Rinaldo'  in  the  stormy  main. 
And  turn  to  noble  Bradamant  the  strain  ; 
The  warlike  virgin,  whose  resistless  might 
Had  from  his  courser  thrown  Circassia's  knight. 
Not  Charlemain.  or  joyful  France,  survey'd      210 
With  less  delight  the  valour  of  the  uiaid. 
Than  the  known  prowess  of  Rinaldo's  arms. 
Such  martial  fire  her  daring  bosom  w  arms ! 
To  her  a  gentle  youth'  affection  bore. 
Who  came  with  .\gramant  from  Afric's  shore; 
Whom  Agolant's  unhappy  daughter  *"  bred, 
The  vigorous  offspring  of  Romero's  bed  ; 

'  The  poet  returns  to  Rinaldo,  book  iv.  nfiS. 

s  For  the  loves  of  Rnijero  and  Bradauiant,  see 
General  View  of  Eovaido's  .Story. 

'»  For  the  genealogy  of  Rogero,  take  the  fol- 
lowing fictitious  account  from  Boyardo. 

"  Afier  the  Grecians  had  taken  Troy,  and  put 
most  of  their  prisoners  to  the  sword,  among  whom 
was  Polyxcna,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  was  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ;  in 
order  entirely  to  extirpate  the  race  of  Hector,  they 
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.\nd  she,   nor  nors'd  in  wilds,  nor  savage-bom, 
Receiv'd  nc»t  love  iike  his  with  maiden  scorn; 
Though  fortune  yet  had  giv'n  the  dame  and  kiii'.:ht 
But  once  to  ujieak  and  meet  eac  •  other's  sight.  221 

Now  Oradamaut  expkires  with  fond  desire 
Her  lover,  call  d  Poigero  from  his  sire; 
And  unaccompany'd  securely  far'd. 
As  if  a  thousand  squadrons  were  her  guard. 
Soon  as  her  ann  had  ca.st,  in  single  fight. 
Low  on  his  mother  earth  Circasbia  s  kni..iht; 
A  wood  she  travers'd,  then  a  mountain  pass'd, 
•And  to  a  limpid  river  came  at  last, 
Tliat  through  the  ;nead  its  gentle  current  drew, 
Wh-re  an('ie:>t  trees  with  spreading  branches  grew, 
A  pleasing  noise  the  moriu'ring  watei-s  made,  231 
Inviting  SK'ains  to  drink  beneath  the  shade  : 
A  i-isi'ig  hillock  on  the  left  was  seen. 
That  fenc'd  from  Boon-tid--  heat  the  cheerful  green. 

Here,  as  the  virgin  turn'd  her  eyes  aside, 
On  the  fair  bank  a  comely  youth  she  spy'd : 
Fast  by  the  margin  of  the  flood  he  lay. 
The  margin  with  a  thousand  colours  gaj'. 
.^lone  and  silent  in  a  pensive  in'od.  040 

With  steadfast  jaze  the  crystal  stream  he  view'd  t 
X"t  distant  far  a  tree  his  courser  held. 
Aloft  were  hung  his  heln>et  and  his  shield  : 
M;s  eyes  were  moist  with  tears,  his  head  declin'd. 
Sad  indications  of  a  troubled  mind. 

Urg'd  by  desire  which  prompts  each  generous 
heart 
In  others  woes  to  beat'  a  friendly  part. 
The  virgin  begs  to'  atBicred  knight  to  show 
His  sccrer  state,  and  whence  h;s  sorrows  How 
T.i  whom  the  stranger  all  his  grief  display'd,      25& 
>lov*d  with  the  courteous  speeches  of  the  maid. 
And  by  her  Uwks  misled,  that  seem'd  to  tell 
Some  gallant  warrior  prov'd  in  battle  well. 

Thus  he — "  Know,  gentle  knight,  a  valiant  crew 
f>f  horse  and  foot,  in  aid  of  Charles.   I  drew. 
Whin  ne'ir  Pyrenc's  hills  the  Christian  force 
Kncamp'd  t'  oppose  Marsilius  in  his  course. 
With  me  a  liamsel  went,  from  whom  my  breast 
Harl  long  the  powerful  fire  'jf  love  confess'd  : 
When,  lo  !   we  saw  near  Rhodan's  rapid  tide     260 
A  knight  all-arm'd  a  flying  steed"  bestride. 

sought  for  Astyanax ;  but  .Andromache,  to  preserve 
his  life,  concealed  him  in  a  sepulchre,  and  tonk 
another  child  in  her  arms,  with  whom  being  found, 
they  were  both  put  to  death.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  real  Astyanax  was  saiely  conveyed,  by  a  friend 
of  his  father,  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  when,  being 
grown  to  man's  estate,  he  conquered  Corinth  and 
Argos :  he  established  a  government  at  Messina, 
and  married  tht-  queen  of  Syracusa,  but  was  after- 
wards killeil  by  treachery  ;  and  his  widow,  being 
driven  from  the  city  by  the  Greeks,  toiik  slieltcr  in 
Ilisa,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son  named 
Polydore,  from  whom  descended  Clovis  and  Con- 
stantins.  Con^tantius  was  the  head  of  the  line  iif 
Pepin,  father  of  Charlemain;  and  from  Clovis 
came  Rogero,  who  married  Galicella,  daughter  of 
Agolant :  Rogero,  being  cnielly  murdered,  ami 
his  city  destroyed,  his  wife  lied  to  the  oa^t  of 
Africa,  where  she  was  delivered  of  two  childn  n,  a 
Ix)y  and  a  girl,  and  died  soon  after:  the  Uiy,  c:illed 
llogero,  was  brought  up  by  Atlantes,  a  magician.'' 
See  Orlando  Innatn.  h.  ii.  c.  i.  &c. 

"  The  fiction  of  this   grilBn-borse  is  .\rios!o'i 
own,  nothnj  like  it  occurring  in  Boyarda. 


CO 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Suon  as  the  iolil)er  (whcthpr  lieUisli  -ipilght 

'I'liat  with  a  liiim.iii  form  deciiv'il  tlie  >i;;lit, 

Or  mortal  bum)  bL-hekl  my  bio  ■inin^'  tair, 

Swift  as  a  falcon  thronjrh  '.lie  \  icWiiiir  air 

lie  flew,  and  t>ciz'<l  her  trembling  ^vith  ilisiiinv, 

Then  bore  her  sudden  in  hi:i  arms  auay  : 

Unconscious  of  my  loss,  till  with  surprise 

I  heard  ^u  air  her  lamentable  cries. 

So  from  tbu  clouds  descend.'  the  raicniug  kite,  2'i0 

And  iiripes  tlie  chicken  in  bis  mother's  si^lil. 

"  What  could  1  do,  alas!   cncc>nip3s»'d  nr.nid 
With  steepy  nioimtains  and  a  rocky  ground  ? 
His  courser  flew,  wlien  mine,  Oj^^iressVI  with  toil,  ■ 
Could  scarctly  move  amidst  the  stony  soil. 
■\Vild  with  my  fate,  I  rov'd  with  frantic  mind, 
Careless  of  life,  and  left  my  men  behind : 
Thence  turning;,  o'er  the  craiuy  deserls  str.iy'd, 
AVhilg  love's  blind  impulse  blindly  I  obey'd. 
Six  tedious  days,  from  morn  lo  eve,  I  pa^s'd     2S0 
O'er  many  a  pendent  cliff  iiml  horrid  wmtej 
A  pathless  way,  uncultnr'd  and  torlorn, 
%VniCTe  not  a  track  of  human  feet  was  worn. 
At  length  a  wild  and  lonely  vale  1  foimd. 
With  hills  and  dreadful  caves  euconipass'd  ro\ind. 
Here,  in  .the  midst,  a  woud'rous  rock  I  view'd, 
On  which  a  strong  and  .lately  castle  slood  : 
It  seem'd  afar  to  shine  like  glowing  flame  ; 
>ior  hardeuM  earth,  nor  stone  compiis'd  the  frame. 
As  nearer  t '  the  mountain's  base  we  dn^v,         'iSlj 
The  beauteous  pile  more  struck  my  raptur'd  vieiv. 
This  fort,  the  demons,  from  th'  infernal  plains 
]5y  fuming  incense  drawn  and  magic  strains, 
Enclos'd  with  steel,  to  which  the  Stygian  wave. 
And  Stygian  fire  eternal  temper  jrave  : 
A  dazzling  polish  brighten'd  cv'ry  tower. 
Which  spots  could  ne'er  dctile  nor  rust  devour. 

"  The  robber  scours  the  country  day  :inJ  night, 
Then,  with  his  prey,  he  thither  bends  his  flight : 
Ihither  my  fair,  my  better  part  he  bore.  3U0 

And  never,  never  must  I  view  her  more  ! 
"What  hope  remain'd  ?   In  vam  with  longing  eyes, 
1  see  tlie  place  where  all  my  treasure  lies  ! 
The  rock  so  high  and  steep,  wlio  enters  there 
Must  learn  to  wing  his  passage  through  (he  air. 
So  when  the  mother-fox,  with  angnish  stimg, 
Hears  in  the  eagle's  nest  her  crying  yoimg ; 
She  circlcs^round  the  tree,  with  wild  alVright, 
No  wings  vouehsaf'd  her  for  sti  vast  a  flight. 

**  While  in  suspense  I  stood,  from  far  1  spy'd  510 
Two  champions  and  a  dwarf"  that  seem'd  their 

guide  J 
These  with  the  1io])es  of  praise  had  fir'd  their  mind, 
I!ut  soon  these  hopes  dissoh'd  in  empty  n ind. 
They  both  were  warriors  of  establish 'd  fame: 
A  monarch  one,  CJradtisso  was  his  name  ; 
The  other  was  a  youth  of  courau'C  iiiov'd, 
Kogeroj  in  Biserta's  comi  beiov'd. 
'  They  come'  (declar'd  the  dwarf)  •  to  try  their  power 
Against  the  lord  of  this  enchanted  toner, 
\\'ho  thi-ough  the  air,  enclos'd  in  armour  bright. 
Directs  his  wondrous  courser's  rapid  flight,'       C''2\ 
Tiien  I — 'Vouchsafe,  O  generous  kiiigiits!  to  hear 
A  wretch's  fond  complaints  witli  iiityiug  ear; 

'3  Alfana,  the  name  of  a  wild  breeding  mare. 
"  Eoyardo  tells  us,  that  after  the  deliverance  of  It  was  very  unusual  f  jr  the  kniglits  in  romai 
Orlando,  Gradasso  and  Rogero  were  led  by  a  dwarf  make  use  of  mares,  esteeming  it  derogatory  from 
10  an  adventure  of  a  castle,  which  seems  to  be  the  their  dignity  ;  bat  (iradasso  is  said  to  have  taken 
s:iiry  here  continued  by  our  poet.  See  Orlando  an  oath,  ne-er  to  mount  a  horse  till  he  coidd  get 
liinara.  b.  iii.  c.  vi.  vii.  |  possession  of  Uayardp,  Kinaldo's  hor^e. 


Or  if  in  -fmht  your  aims  x'ictoiions  prove, 
(As  sure  I  trust  they  shall)  restore  my  love.' 
Then  all  n»y  griefs  I  spoke;  while  tcurs  that  roll'iX 
Down  my  »au  cheek  cunlirm'd  the  lale  I  told. 

**  Witli  courteous  words  they  answer' tl  my  request. 
And  down  llic  muunlain  to  the  castle  press'd  : 
Ahwf  I  .stood  the  battle  to  survey,  3:30 

Bcseecliing  Heaveu  to  aid  the  doubtful  day. 

"  Jlea.iw  bile  the  warriors  to  the  ro  ;k  drew  nigh. 
Disputing  wiio  should  lirsi  th'  adventure  try. 
At  length  Craddsso  (whether  lots  design'd, 
Or  else  Ilogeio  to  bii  will  inclin'd) 
Lifts  to  his  mouth  the  horn  :  the  clilTs  around, 
The  rock  and  fortress  to  the  noise  resound ! 
V\'hen,  lo!  the  magic  knight,  with  instant  speed, 
Knsh'd  from  the  porta!  on  the  riving  steed. 
Ay  lir-t  he  seems  by  sl.)\l'  degrees  to  rise:  340 

Like  cr3ue.s,  prepard  to  sail  to  f  ireign  skies. 
Till,  witli  collected  wind,  at  once  tliey  spring 
Aki  Lin  air,  and  shoot  upon  the  wing. 
With  such  a  Higl'.t  the  neiruinaiicer  towers. 
That,  scarce  so  high  lli'  ethereal  eagle  soars.! 
l!ut,  when  he  sees  his  'r mUigc  b.st  below, 
\1  ith  closing  pinions  on  th'  unwary  foe. 
He  sinks  preci])';tatt — as  from  above 
Descends  the  manag'd  falcon  en  the  doic. 
And  ere  Gradasso  can  perceive  his  flight. 
He  frels  the  spear  with  dreadful  strength  alight : 
i  he  spear  breaks  shoit";  Gradasso  strikes  again  ; 
P.ut  finious  strikes  the  yielding  air  in  vain. 
The  stern  magician,  fearless  on  the  winil 
Ascending,  leaves  the  champions  far  behind. 
The  good  Alfaua'J,  with  the  furce  oppress'd, 
Heclin'd  on  earth  awhile  the  shock  coufesa'd  : 
Alfana  was  the  mare  Gradasso  rcln'd. 
The  fairest  beast  that  ever  k^iight  su.->tain'd.       fu  0 

"  An<l  imw  the  surc'ier  mounts  the  starry  skics. 
Then  wheels  around,  and  down  again  he  fliCS; 
Now  on  Kogero  fall.s,  who  seeks  to  br. ng 
His  needful  succour  to  th'astonish'd  king. 
The  swift  assault  disturbs  tlie  youthful  knight, 
\'.  hile  scarce  his  hor.^e  snppoi;ts  th'  unequiil  light; 
And  when  he  turns  to  strike,  he  sees  the  foe 
Ride  on  the  clouds  and  mock  the  frustrate  blow. 
In  ample  circles  round  he  stetrs  his  course. 
And  threatening  one,  on  t'  other  bends  his  force : 
No  pause  he  gives,  but,  rushing  by  siirjirisc,     37t) 
Confowndfi  their  senses  and  distracts  their  eyes 

•Thnsdid  these  three  the  doubtful  strife  maintain, 
That  high  in  air,  these  lowly  on  the  plain; 
Till  rising  niglither  dusky  veil  di-play'd, 
An.l  wr.ipt  each  object  in  surrounding  shade. 

"  Think  not  my  words  in  artliil  fiction  drest, 
^^^hate'er  I  speak  was  to  my  view  confe.st : 
Yet,  with  reluctance  now,  my  tongue  declares 
A  tale  that  tuch  a  face  of  falseliood  wears. 

'•  On  his  letl  arm  the  foe  ivas  seen  to  wield,  381) 
Clos'd  in  a  silken  case,  a  mighty  shield; 
Whose  polish'd  orb,  whene'er  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  gazer  strikes  with  such  a  powerful  light, 
In  death-like  slumber  on  the  ground  he  lies. 
And  to  the  foe  becoines  an  easy  prize! 
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ni'i.;lit  as  Pyropii5'4  sliinrs  the  biicPilrr's  blaze; 
No  ifiortal  e'er  beheld  such  dazzling  rays; 
F<<ll  in  their  cvw  'he  flashing  s,)len(li)iir  play'd. 
Ami  prone  on  earth  each  kni;>ht  wns  senseless  laid. 
Like  theirs,  a  siuldcn  sleep  my  senses  bmind;    39(1 
Jlut  when,  at  lencth,  recovering  from  the  ground 
I  rose,  and  sought  the  i(ni-^hts  and  dwarf  again  ; 
J»ark  was  the  n)ount  and  desolate  the  jjlain  ! 
Th'  unpitying  foe  had  seiz'd  the  hapless  pair, 
And  borne  them  to  his  castle  '5  tbroneh  the  air. 
'I'hii.5.  by  the  liglt  that  o'er  their  eyes  he  spread, 
Their  liberty  is  gone,  my  hopes  are  fed' 
Then  from  the  phice  '*  dcs|)airing  I  witlidrew. 
But  ere  I  parted  toolj  a  last  adieu  :  .'jgp 

No\*  indge,  what  woes  ^^ith  mine  can  equal  prove 
Uf  all  the  various  woes  that  spriiijjfrom  love." 


"  Prince  Arthur's  shield  in  Spender  i«  something 
of  this  kind,  which  is  always  kept  covered  with  a 
veil. 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  covrr'd  was, 
No  miftht  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen. 

The  same  to  wiglit  he  never  wmt  di^clo'so, 

But  when  as  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay. 

Or  daunt  unequal  armies  of  his  f  les  ; 

Or  when  the  dying  heav'ns  he  would  affray; 

For  so  exceeding  shone  his  g  ist'ring  ray. 

That  Phofbus'  g'dden  face  it  did  attaint. 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  over-lay,  &c. 

Fairy  Uueen,  l>.  i.  c.  vii. 
Prince  Arthtir  being  engaged  with  the  soldan, 
discijvers  his  shield,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  soldan's  horses. 

At  last  from  his  victorious  shield  he  drew 
The  veil,  which  did  his  powerful  ll:;ht  empeach, 
Aild  coming  full  before  his  horses'  view. 
As  they  upon  him  press'd.  it  plain  to  them  did  shew. 
JLike  light'nins  Hash  that  hath  the  gazer  burn'd, 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay, 
That  back  again  upon  themselves  they  turn'd. 
And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away,  &c. 

I!.  V.  C.  viii 
Perhap-!,  as   Mr.  Upton  observes,  the  original 
may  he  found  in  the  .-Egis  of  the  Grcek.s. 
Phcebus  himself  the  rushing  battle  led  ; 
A  veil  of  clouds  involv'd  Iiis  radiant  head: 
High  held  before  him,  Jove's  enormous  shield 
Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  freld. 
Vulcan  to  Jove  th' immortal  gift  consi:4n'd, 
To  scatter  hosts,  and  terrify  mankind. 
Again — 

As  long  as  Pha'bns  bore  unmov'd  the  shield, 
'  Sate  doubtful  conquest  hov'ring  o'er  the  tield  : 
Xut  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies. 
Shouts  in  thi.ir  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  e5'es. 
Deep  horror  seizes  ev'ry  Grecian  breast,  6cc. 

Poiie's  Iliad,  b.  iv.  ver  548—360. 
'5  The  idea  of  this  castle  seems  to  b>^  taken  from 
the  Orlando  lunumorato,  where  we  meet  with  a 
garden,  made  by  Atlante.:,  on  the  sunmiit  of  a 
rock,  on  mount  Carena,  in  Africa,  surrounded 
with  a  wall  of  glass,  in  which  he  kept  R  gero,  to 
preserve  him  fixitn  the  evil  influence  of  his  stars. 

'^  The  allegory  of  the  sh  eld  and  castle  is  thus 
explained  by  the  Itaiimi  eonuncn  ators.  The  shield 
si'iows,    how    llic   t\c4  uf   the  lindeislaudini;    arc 


,  hus 
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and  thus  his  forton* 


said    lbs    kni 
inourn'd, 
Then   pensive  to  his  silent  grief  retnrn'd  : 
This  was  that  earl,  wh'ise  birth      aganzaclaira'd, 
A  selmo's  son,  and  Pinabello  nain'd  ; 
Who,  like  his  race  for  wicked  aciion'  known, 
Increas'd  his  kindred  vices  by  his  own. 

The  warlike  virgin  with  attention  stood, 
While  Pinabello  his  complaint  pursu'il :  409 

When  lirst  Rogero's  much-lov'd  name  she  beard, 
A  sudden  gladness  in  her  looks  appear'd; 
l!ut  when  she  found  a  base  magiciai.'s  pow'r 
Detain  d  him  thus  isnobly  in  a  tower. 
Her  pitying  bosom  glow'd  « ith  anxious  pain. 
Anil  oft  she  hegg'd  to  hear  the  ta!c  again. 

Then  full  iiitorm'd:  "Sir  knight,"  she  cried, 
"  give  0  er 
This  unavailing  grief,  and  tnonrn  no  more. 
.Since  from  our  meeting  here,  perchance  may  flow 
^*'lur  happiness,  and  ruin  to  yoi:r  Toe 
Haste;  to  the  castle  be  our  course  addrest.       420 
Whose  walls  are  with  so  rich  a  treasure  blest: 
Nor  shall  we  find  in  vain  our  labour  spent. 
If  favouri-  g  fortune  answer  my  intent." 

"  Aud  shall  1.  then,  your  luckless  feet  to  guide, 
.VgMii  those  mounia.ns  pass?"  the  youth  reply'd. 
"  For  me,  indeed,  biit  little  were  the  smart 
To  toil  my  body,  having  lost  my  heart. 
Yet  why  should  you  steep  rocks  and  barren  plains 
Thus  rashly  tread,  to  purchase  slavisli  chains  ? 
Hence,  warn'd  in  time,  if  evil  chance  ensues,  430 
Not  uie  unjustly,  but  yourself  accuse." 

Thus  having  said,  he  mounts  witliout  delay 
To  lead  t:  e  noble  damsel  on  the  way  ; 
Who  for  Rogero  means  the  tight  to  prove. 
And  hazard  life  or  freedom  for  her  love. 
When  lo  !  a  messenger  that  swiftly  rode 
Pursu'd  them  close  behind,  and  call'd  aloud  : 
The  same,  who  told  king  Sacripant  the  force 
*  )f  Bradamant  had  hurl  d  him  from  h  s  horse  ; 
Who  from  Montpellier  and  Narbona  came,        440 
With  sudden  tidings  to  the  mttrtial  dame, 
That  all  the  land  was  kindled  wilh  alarms, 
Ai'd  all  liie  coast,  of  .Acquamort  in  arms: 
That,  losing  her.  tlnir  sai'ely  and  their  guard, 
.Mar.seilles  was  li.T  the  foes  but  ill  prepar'd  ; 
.\nd.,  by  this  mes^age,  with  their  fears  disroay'd, 
Implor'd  her  counsel  and  iinmcdiaie  aid. 

Struck  with  the  virtues  of  her  dauotlrss  mind. 
The  king  to  Anion's  daughter  had  as^ign'd 
I'histown,  and  for  many  miles,  thall-ty  4jO 

'  I'wixt  \  are  and  Rodon  stretching  to  the  sea. 

These  tidiugs  heard,  a  doleful  pause  ensu'd, 
.\nd  unde.ermiii'd  for  a  while  she  stood: 
Oil  that  side  honour  and  her  frici.ds  assail'd  ; 
<  )n  this  the  stronger  fires  ot  l<.ve  prevail'il. 
At  length  reso:v'd  to  end  the  task  disign'd. 
And  free  Kogcr.)  in  the  tJWer  conlin'd  ; 
t)r,   if  her  enterprise  successless  piov'd. 
Keinaln  a  prisoner  with  the  youth  .-he  lov'd, 
The  damsel  iirst  excu-'d  a  short  delay, 
1'heu  sent  the  messenger  well-pieas'd  away 


4fO 


blinded  by  the  desires  of  <oncuniscence ;  or  repre- 
sents the  violence  and  fi-iiids  which  wbildly  pas- 
sions employ  over  reason  acd  true  virtue :  the  cast le 
represents  the  carnal  appetite,  that  holds  men 
prisoners;  as  sjme  i>3y,  tiiat  by  Atlautes  is  ligureiL 


Now,  tiiniinj  roMiwl,  her  former  palli  she  tuok; 
Her  I'innbi:!  piirsiiM  with  altcr'd  luok  ; 
<"onscioiis  h(^r  lliien^e  to  that  house  she  ow'd, 
Fur  which  he  evf  r  iiunrish'il  liate  avowM  ; 
Anil  aiixiiiiK  fiMrs  p< :  pIcxM  hi- tr  luliVii  mini, 
Lest  >h<-  -111101,1  kiu.w  him  ."1  Ma-inza's  kiii.l. 
All  .liii'it-m  fiiiil  l>.-t»-i'in  ilirsr  h.iiscs  rci^n'il. 
All!  b.th  tlie  stiit'e  and  hatroil  still  iiiaiiilaiii'd  j 
Full  ol't  iippiis'd  in  stern  dohate  they  stood,       •i.70 
And  dy'd  :he  ground  b.-nealh  with  mutual  hloud. 
For  this  the  eaitiffbent  his  tlKxights  to  frame 
Some  treason  to  deceive  th'unwan'  dame. 

Such  various  passions  had  distorb'd  his  breast, 
With  enmity,  with  doubts  and  fears  possest, 
Vnlu-edins  where  he  pass'd,  he  lost  his  way, 
And  thro\",ii  a  gloomy  forest  chanc'd  to  stray; 
AVhere  in  tiie  midst  a  steepy  momit  appear'd, 
That  in  a  craggy  rock  i's  summit  rear'd. 
JleanwhiiC  the  dame  of  Clarmont's  noble  kind.VSO 
With  hecdf'il  steps  pnrsu'd  the  knight  behind. 

When  Piiwbcl  h'  held  tiie  dusky  shade. 
He  ponder'il  in  his  thougrhts  to  leave  the  maid  ; 
And  thus  be.san — '•  Wliilc  yet  we  view  the  Ir^'lit, 
'T  were  best  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  night : 
Hej'ond  that  hill,  unless  my  inem'iy  fail, 
There  stands  a  stately  castle  in  the  vale  : 
Here  ]>aticnt  wait,  while  from  yon  height  1  try 
■J''  explore  the  prosj-ect  with  a  surer  eye." 

So  saying,  to  the  hill  he  bent  his  course,        4?0 
And  up'the  steepy  summit  spnrr'd  his  horse; 
Thence,  looking  round,  he  sought  some   path  to 

take, 
By  which  he  might  the  <lamscl's  track  forsake  : 
When  sudden  here  a  monstrous  cave  he  found, 
Hewn  out  with  labour  in  the  stony  ground  : 
Full  thirty  cubits  deep  it  seeni'd  in  show  : 
A  fair  and  lofty  gate  appear'd  below, 
Which,  by  its  ample  structure,  seeinVl  dcsign'd 
For  entrance  to  some  larger  place  behind, 
Aiid  thi-ough   the  shade  a  glirainering  brightness 
gave,  500 

As  of  a  torch  that  burnt  within  the  cave. 

While  here  in  deep  suspense  the  traitor  stood, 
The  cautious  virgin,  who  his  steps  pnrsu'd, 
Tearful  to  lose  the  track,  still  kept  in  view 
Her  faithless  guide,  anil  near  the  cavern  drew. 

His  tirst  design  thusfoil'd,  a  sudden  thouu-lit 
Of  tieaiher  'US  piirpjse  in  his  bosom  wi-oughl : 
He  makes  I  he  damsel  from  her  steed  alight, 
And  ])ointing  out  the  cavern  to  her  sight, 
Tells  her  within  its  confines  he  had  seen  510 

A  dame  of  beauteous  face  aijd  graceful  mien  ; 
Whose  courtly  looks  and  cosily  garments  show'd 
Her  birth  deriv'd  from  no  ignoble  blood  : 
Hut  from  her  eyes  she  pour'd  a  tender  shower. 
And  seem'd  her  lost  condition  to  deplore. 
And  when  he  thousht  t'  attain  a  nearer  view, 
And  Icani  the  cause  fmm  which  her  grief  she  drew. 
On"  from  the  inner  grot  with  fury  caine. 
And.  seiz'ng,  carrv'd  oif  the  weeping  dame. 

The  dauntless  Bradamant,  whose  generous  mind. 
Unconscious  of  the  wile  the  wretch  dcsign'd,     521 
With  ardour  glow'd  to  give  the  fair  one  aid. 
Revolves  how  best  jhc  may  the  cave  invade"'. 


"  One  of  the  most  favourite  achievements  of 
the  knights  of  old  was  to  search  into  caverns,  where 
they  met  with  many  wonderful  adventures.  Thus 
■Mwi  Quixote  desceadj  into  the  cave  of  Montesino.5, 


nOOLE'S  TRAjVSL.\TION 


When  on  a  lofty  elm  she  east  her  eyes, 

.■\nil  midst  the  houghs  a  mighty  branch  espies: 

This  with  hersword  she  hews,  and  hips  the  leaves  J 

That  done,  thi'  cavern's  mouth  the  pole  receives. 

She  prays  her  treacberons  guide  aloft  to  stand, 

And  grasp  the  end,  tenacious,  in  his  hand. 

.Vow  first  within  the  cave  her  feet  di^scend,        5  0 

While  as  she  sinks,  her  arms  her  weigiit  suspends 

When  Pinahello,  scolfing,  ask'd  the  maid 

To  leap  below — then  loos'd  his  grasp,  and  said  : 

"  O  !    would    that   all  thy  race   with  thee  were 

ii.in'd. 
That  thus  1  might  at  once  destroy  the  kind." 

Hut  happier  fortune  than  the  traitor  meant, 
.Ml  gracions  Heaven,  to  save  the  guiltless,  sent  : 
The  pole  firsi  lighted  on  the  ground  below. 
And  instant  shiver'd  v  ith  the  forceful  blow, 
Vet  thus  the  fury  of  the  shock  susiain'd,  5+0 

fhat  lirailainaiit  jirtscTV'd  from  ileath  riinain'd. 

The  sudden  fall  awhile  surpris'd  the  maid. 
As  in  th'  ensuing  hook  is  fnM  disjilay'd. 


HOOK   III. 

THE    ARCUMIiNT. 

Br.nrlaniant,  deceived  by  Piiiabello,  finds  herseir 
in  Merlin's  cave,  where  she  mce's  with  Melissa, 
who  shows  to  her,  in  vision,  all  her  d-  sccndants 
that  were  to  make  a  figure  in  history.  In  thi» 
passage  the  poet  pays  a  compliment  to  the  most 
illustrious  Italian  families.  Melissa  then  in- 
structs Bradamant  how  to  deliver  Kogero  from 
the  castle  in  which  he  was  confined  by  Atlantes, 
and  dismisses  her. 


What  power'  will  teach  me  lofty  words  to  find 
For  the  great  subicet  that  inllames  my  mind  ? 
What  poiver  will  lend  my  venturous  Muse  a  winjf 
In  tuneful  lays  my  high  conceits  to  sing  ? 
A  vigour  mightier  tar  must  here  be  shown 
Thea  e'er  my  swelling  bosom  yet  has  known  : 


and,  at  his  rclum.  relates  many  extravagant  incF- 
dent.s,  winch  his  distim))ered  imagination  li.ad  fur- 
nished him  with  in  the  true  spirit  of  romance. — 
Don  Quixote,  part  li.  c.  xxii. 

'  This  invocation  of  .\riusto,  is  apparently  trans- 
lated by  Spenser  in  his  l-airy  Queen  : 

Who  now  shall  give  unto  me  words  and  sound 

Kipial  unto  this  haughty  cnterprize  } 

Or  who  shall  lend  me 'wings,  with  which  fioi«. 

ground 
My  lowly  verse  may  loflily  arise. 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies  ? 
More  ample  spirit  th.in  hitherto  was  wont 
Mere  needs  me,  while  the  frmons  ancestries 
Of  my  most  dreaded  sovereign  I  recount. 
By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  surmount. 

Again — 
Argument  worthy  of  Mceonian  quill, 
Or  rather  worthy  of  great  Phoebus'  rote, 
Whereon  the  ru'ius  of  great  Ossa  hill. 
And  triumph  of  PUlcgrsan  Jove  he  wrote. 

U,  ii.  «.  r. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,  Book  III. 
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Tlii5  \TT5e  my  patron  claims,  « lii<'h  ilaivs  to  trace 
The  fountain  ivhenc-e  lie  ilraus  his  glorious  race  ! 

Amidst  th*  illuutrions  chiefs  by  fatu  (l<-sip:n'(i 
AViih  riirhteous  government  to  bless  mankind,     10 
O  Pliccbusi   you,  whose  eye  the  world  surveys, 
Ne'er  viewM  a  line  like  this,  whose  deathless  praise, 
In  peace  and  war,  shall  fill  the  Ii|)S  of  fame  ; 
Whose  blooming  honnur!*  shall  endure  the  same, 
(Or  vain  the  light  prophetic  in  my  soni) 
While  Heaven,  unchanging,  whirls  around  the  pole. 
To  bla/un  all  their  virtues  would  require 
Not  my  weak  InW,  but  that  immortal  lyre. 
On  which,  the  giant;  queird,  you  sung  above 
The  grateful  praises  of  eternal  Jove  !  20 

O  !  should  yon  iierelhe  wish'd-for  aid  impart, 
And  to  the  subject  raise  the  sculptor's  art  ; 
Kach  noble  image  shall  my  fancy  fdl, 
"I'o  cballfngeall  my  genids,  all  my  skill ; 
Then  what  at  iji-st  I  may  hut  roughly  trace, 
iiy  slow  degrees  sixill  ripen  into  grace; 
Till  cruwn'd  by  you,  I  see  with  Joyfid  eyes 
Kach  labour'd  form  to  full  perfection  rise. 

But  let  the  Muse  to  him  the  story  bend. 
Whose   breast  nyr  shield  nor  cuirass  could  ilc- 
fend ;  'M 

The  treacherous  Pinabel,  who  hop'd  in  vain 
With  murderous  guile  tlie  damsel  to  have  slain. 
The  traitor  decm'd  her  in  the  cavern  dead. 
And,  with  a  visage  pale  through  pniliy  dread, 
The  place,  pollutcil  by  his  crime,  forsook, 
Then  instant  speeding  back,  bis  courser  took: 
That  every  ac'.ion  migiit  h's  soul  betray. 
He  with  him  bears  tlie  virgin's  steed  away. 
l!ut  leave  we  him",  who,  while  bis  craft  is  shown 
To  seek  another's  fall,  procures  his  own  ;  40 

And  turn  to  her,  who  nearly  'scap'd  the  doom, 
In  one  sad  hour  to  lind  her  death  and  tomb. 
Soon  as  the  maid  again  from  eai*th  was  rais'd, 
Wilb  ll-.e  liar.l  shock  and  sudden  full  aniaz'd. 
She  enter'd  boldly  through  I  he  gate,  which  gave 
An  entrance  to  the  second,  larger  cave. 
The  building,  scjuare  within,  and  spacious  made, 
A.s'ately  ti-ni])l.;  to  the  sight  display'd. 
Magnilicent  tlie  sumptuous  pileappear'd. 
On  pillars  fair  of  alabaster  rear'd.  .'^0 

An  altar  in  the  midst ;   and,  kindled  bright, 
A  lamp  before  cast  round  a  treinhi;ng  light. 

Soon  as  the  damsel  vlewM,  w.tb  pious  mind, 
This  sacred  place  for  holy  rites  design'd, 
Devo'.itiv  on  her  knees  the  earth  she  priss'd, 
And  to  the  king  of  Heaven  her  prayers  adilress'd. 
Meantime  a  sudden  jarring  sound  was  heard, 
Wliei;  fioiM  a  narrow  gate  a  dame  appear'd^, 
I'nuirt,  wilb  feet  uiishoil,  with  hair  display'd,     59 
Who  by  her  name  address'd  the  warrior-maid. 

.\nd  Ihus — '■  O  generous  Brailamant  !"  she  said, 
*'  Not  wit'iout  Htaven's  apjiointmcnt  hither  leil, 
Merlin  foretobi,  that  by  a  passage  new 
Thou  shouldst,  descending  here,  his  relics  view  ; 
And  hence  I  stay'd,  to  set  before  thy  eyes 
'1  he  glorious  fate  predcstiu'd  in  the  skies. 


'  Tiie  story  of  Pinabcllo  is  i*on'.iniu'd,  b.  x\. 
ver.  ?0.5. 

3  Melissa,  an  enchantress;-  a  character  intro- 
duced  by  Ariosio,  who,  throughout  the  poem,  in- 
terests herself  in  all  the  concevus  of  Rogcva  and 
liradamant. 


Dchnld  this  ancient  cave,  by  Merlin  wrought*, 
Merlin,  in  every  art  uf  magic  taught  : 

*  According  tojeffery  of  Monmouth,  the  famous 
magician  Merlin  was  burn  at  Kaermardin,  i.  c. 
Caerniarthen,  named  by  Ptolemy  Maridunum. 
Merlin's  motln.r,  who  was  a  niece  and  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Demetia  (or  South  Wales),  giving  an 
account  of  her  wonderful  con^'eption  of  her  son,  a 
philosopher  explains  it,  that  it  was  some  demon, 
or  incubus,  "  some  guileful  sprigbt,"  partaking 
partly  of  the  nature  of  man,  partly  of  angels,  and 
assuming  a  human  shape,  which  begot  Merlin  ; 
and  tins  e.<plains  what  Ariosto  iays,  that  Merlin 
tt  as  the  son  of  a  demon. 

Pi  Merlin  dico,  del  dcmonio  6glio. 

C.  xxxiii. 

Drayton,  in  his  Polyalbion,  song  v.,  thus  sings 

of  Merlin,  «  ho  was  born  at  Caei  mardcn : 

Of  .\I,.,lin  and  his  skill  what  region  doth  not  hear  ? 

Wli'.ofa  liritish  nymph  »asgotten,wbilstshc  plaj  'J 

With  a  seducing  spirits— 

Thus  Spenser,— 
.And  sooth  men  say  he  was  nfit  the  son 
Of  mortal  sire,  or  other  living  wight. 
But  woiid'rouslj'  begotten  and  begun 
By  false  illusion  of  a  guileful  spright 

Oil  a  fair  lady 

I'airy  Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  iii. 
It  is  said  that  Merlin  intended  to  buiW  a  wall  of 
l>rass   round   Maridunum ;    and  so  sa}"s  Drayton, 
Polyalhion,  song  iv. 
How  Merlin  by  his  skill   and  magic's  wond'rous 

mi.gbt  [night ; 

I'roni   Ireland  hither  l)roiight  the  Stonendge  in  a 
And  for  (,'aermarden's  s.ake  would  fain  have  brought 

to  pass 
About  it  to  have  built  a  wall  of  solid  brass; 
■And  sit  bis  liefRlsto  wuik  upim  the  mighty  frame ; 
S;.uie  to  the  .invil  ;  some  tiiat  still  eiil'orc'd  tlie 

flame  ; 
lint  whilst  it  was  in  hand,  by  loving  of  an  elf 
(Eor  all  bis  wond'musskill)  wascozen'd  by  himself. 
I'or  walking  with  his  fay,  her  to  the  rock  he  brought 
In  which  be  oft  before  his  ntfcromancit?s  wrought, 
And  going  in  thereat  bis  magics  to  have  shown, 
Sl(g  stopt  the  cavern's  niouth  with  an  inchanted 

stone : 
Whose  cunning  strongly  crost,  amaz'd  vhilst  lie 

did  stand. 
She  captive  hini  coiivcy'd  into  the  fairy  land. 
Ihen  how  the  lab'ring  spirits  to  rocks  by  tetters 

buiind. 
With    billnivs   rumbling    groans,     and   hammers 

thund'ring  sound, 
A  fearfu!  horrid  din  stili  in  the  earth  do  keep. 
Their  ma-tcr  to  awake,  siipjios'd  by  them  to  slee;-; 
.'.s  at  tbi:irAvork  how  still  the  grieved  sjiir-ts  repine, 
Toruientcd  in  the  lire,  and  tired  in  the  mine. 

*  pcn.-er  again, 

A  little  wlijle, 

lleforc  that  Jlerliii  dy'd,  he  did  intend 
.\  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  comjiile 
.About  Caerniarthen,  and  did  it  commend 
I'lito  his  sprights  to  bring  to  perfect  end  ; 
,  During  which  time  the  lady  of  the  lake. 
Whom  ling  be  lov'd,  for  him  in  haste  did  sand. 


Si 


HOOLF/S  TRANSLATION 


Here«itli  hewitchinr  look?,  and  wiles  preiiar'd, 

The  lady  of  tlie  lake  his  lipart  cnsnar'd.  TO 

"  His  sepulchre  is  here,  ntiosc  womli  cont.iins 

Tlie  deatlili-.-«  sp.rit.  and  deuay  d  remains  : 

To  this  he  hy  licr  bliiidiflinients  was  led. 

And  what  recelv'd  pIivo,  di-iains  him  dead. 

Hi«  I'vinj  Sold  must  nith  his  coi.-e  ivijosp, 

Till  the  la-t  trunip  the  la'al  anccl  bl.i»s  : 

Thf  1  shall  the  ills  a»ard  his  deeds  requite, 

■^'■ith  sin  polluted,  or  nilh  virtue  white. 

Hii  voic:>  surviv  es,  and  oft  Is  heard  to  come 

la  tucielul  inusie  from  the  niarble  lomb.  SO 

To  all  that  cnle^tlon  is  hi>  wisdom  shown  i 

He  tells  the  past,'  and  H:akes  the  future  known  : 

■Who  thertf  .ref  rod  his  workmen  to  f  .rsjike, 
Tbein  boun.i  iill  hi,-  ntimi,  their  labour  nut  to  >lakc. 
In  ihe  mean  f in'e  by  that  false  laily's  train, 
lie  wassurpris'd  aud  bnrvM  under  bier, 
Ke  ever  to  bis  work  return'd  ajjaifi,  &c. 

B.  ill.  c.  iil. 
This  lady  of  the  lak'?  appears  to  have  been  a 
feiry  or  nymph,  with  whom  Merlin  was  ena- 
m  jiin  il :  the  stoiy  of  her  <!•  ceiviiig  him  is  thus  re- 
lated in  the  romauce  called  Morle  Anbur,  or  be 
life  and  dutth  of  prince  Arthur,  printed  by  Caiwt.n 
in  I4S3. 

"  The  tidy  of  ihe  lake  and  Merlin  departed ;  and 
by  iilfw.iy.  as-.lu'V  went,  Jlnlin  sheae.l  ta  her 
iraiiy  n..i.rJois,  and  o;ime  into  Corir-iaile:  Ai.d 
alwaie-  hud  .1  ;L>:it  the  lady  for  to  have  her  favour; 
and  sl.o  was  <:v<.r  pa-sing  weary  of  him,  and  fain 
would  have  been  d,  llvered  of'  him  ;  fur  she  was 
afraid  of  luui,  becai^se  he  was  a  divells  sonne,  and 
she  could  n  .t  put  hmr  away  by  no  means.  Aud 
so,  upon  a  time  it  liapned  thiit  iliriin  shewed  to 
her  in  a  rnehe  (rock)  whereas  a  preat  wonder,  and 
wrought  by  iuchantmcnt, which  went  unHera  .stone, 
so  by  her  craft  aud  workinpr  she  made  Meilin  to  fro 
under  that  stuue.  to  let  him  wit  of  the  marvai'.es 
there.  But  she  wrought  so  there  fur  him.  that  be 
came  never  out,  forall  the  craft  thatlieouuld  due.' 
B.  i.  c.  Ix. 
Put  m  the  lif-  <.f  Merlin,  this  adven  ore  is  re- 
lated wi'h  linudistaiices  nearer  the  account  yiveu 
by  uurau  hor. 

'*  -Merlin's  mnthcr  having  secretly  conceived  by 
a  derniiii,  was,  after  her  delivery,  con.leiju.fd  to 
^)e  put  to  death,  fot  breach  of  chastity;  but  her 
sui  an  iiifan.,  de!iii(lid,  and  set  his  inotI;er  :it 
liherty  Mirlin,  Uiing  grown  up,  went  to  the 
coi.rt  .f  I  ther  Pendia.iion,  wheie  he  est.iblshed 
thf  famous  louid  r;,ble,  wr-msht  many  wonderful 
\turks,  and  unercd  a  ni:nber  of  prophecies  J  here 
lie  f.-il  in  love  with  th-  ladyof  tlu-  lake,  whom  he 
used  10  i;:-l  the  white  serpent;  bef.ire  his  death,  he 
iercc'td  a  lO.nh,  in  the  forest  of  Ni.rtcs,  capable  to 
hold  him  and  hs  mistress ;  and  having  showed  it 
her,  he  tai.'ihr  !,er  a  charm  that  would  close  the 
s  one,  so  tt;at  it  could  never  be  opened.  The  lady, 
who  secret  ly  hated  him,  began  one  day  lo  caress 
him  excecdinsjly,  and  at  last  made  him  go  into  the 
tomb,  n  order  to  try  wh<  ther  it  was  large  eijough : 
Merl.n,  being  entered,  she  closed  the  stone  uj)on 
him,  where  he  died:  his  spirit  being  likewise  con- 
fined hv  the  force  of  the  sped,  continued  from  time 
to  liiie  to  !.pi  as-,  and  to  crive  answers  to  such  tjues- 
tjtins  as  wtic  put  vo  him." 


I  manv  days  have  in  this  cave  remain'd, 
lo  which  1  Iravell  d  from  a  dl.slant  land; 
For  he,   whose  sage  predict!  .ns  never  lied, 
'Diis  huur  for  -by  arrival  pnr;»hrsyM." 

She   said,     and   Anion's    daughter,    while    sKft 
sooke, 
With  sihucc  heard,  amazeinenl  in  her  I'oh; 
When  easting  on  the  gniund  ber  ba.-hlnl  eyes, 
.She  to  the  dame  with  inoilest  grace  replies :         90 
"  Alas  !   what  praise  has  my  imworlhy  nanie, 
'I'bat  prophets  my  arrival  sh'add  proclaim  '" 

Then  ra|)t  with  joy  at  such  a  blest  event. 
Silent  she  follow'd  where  Uie  ination  went. 


We  shall  quote  one  more  passage  of  Spenser, 
where  he  gives  a  noble  diseriplon  of  the  cave, 
which  was  the  scene  uf  Merlin's  incantations. 
IJrilomart,  and  her  nurse  old  0  tauce,  go  to  consult 
this  magician: 

To  Maridunum,  that  is  now  by  change 
Of  name  Cayr  .Mardin  call'd,  they  took  their  way ; 
There  the  wise  Merlin  whihim  went,  they  say, 
To  make  his  wonne,  low  nndemealh  the  ground, 
In  a  deep  delve,  far  fioni  the  vii;w  of  day, 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 
Wbensohecounsell'dwith  hissprightsenconipass'd 
round. 

.And  if  thou  ever  happen  that  same  way 
To  travel,  go  to  see  that  dreadful  place  : 
It  is  an  hideous,  hollow  cave,  they    ay, 
I'nder  a  rock  that  lies  a  little  space 
From  the  swift  ISarry,  tnmhliug  do^n  ap:ice 
Emtingst  tlie  wootly  bills  of  Uynevowre  ; 
B''t  dare  thou  not,   I  charge,'  in  any  case, 
To  enter  into  thai  stune  baleful  bower. 
For  fear  the  crui:!  ilends   should   ihee   unwares 
devour. 
rSut  standing  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  ear. 
Am]  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  iron  chains, 
And  brazen  CHuKlr'-)ns  ihoii  shalt  r.unbling  hear, 
Mhichthuusandspnghtswitblng  enduring  pains 
Do  loss,  that  it  will  stun  thy  feeble  brains; 
.And  (■ftenliiiies  great  gro.n  •  s,  and  grievous stounds. 
When  too  huge  toil  and  labour  tbein  constrains; 
.Ind  of.entimes  loi:d  strokes,  and  ringing  sound^ 
From  under  that  deep  rock  must  horribly  rebuuiKls. 
E.  iii.  c.  ill. 
This  description  is  not  en'ircly  the  fiction  of  the 
pod,  as  there  are  suibcient  vouchers  to  produce 
(l>r  the  truth  of  the  story.     '*  In  a  rock   of  the 
island  of  harry,    in  Gltiinorganshire,    there  is  a 
i.airow  chilli;   or  cleft,  to  wbicb  if  you  put  your 
ear,  you  shall  perceive  all  such  sort  of  noises,  as 
yoi'  may  fancy  smilhs  at  work   under  ground  ; 
strokes  of  hamnicrs,  blowing  of  bellows,  grinding 
of  tools,  &c."  See  Cambdcn's  Mritannia.  Dra'ton, 
in  the  above  lines,  alludes  to  this  .story  ol  the  lady 
of  the  lake,  and  to  this  marvellous  Cave. 

'*  Ariosto,  with  the  libeily  of  a  romance-writer, 
places  .Merlin's  grot  in  France,  and  removes  the 
scene  of  several  of  his  actions  to  tluit  place." 
See  Upton  and  AVarcon's  Observations  on  Spenser. 
Not  far  from  CacrmarLhcn,  is  a  hill  called 
Merlin's  bill,  near  the  brow  of  which  is  a  rock, 
known  by  the  name  of  Merlin's  chair,  in  which  it 
is  said,  that  famous  prophet  used  lo  sit,  wliea  he 
uitercd  bis  prophecies. 
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S'o-.r  lea'JIn'/  to  ihe  tomb,  in  ftliich  clefainVi 
'i"he  sVi'ist  of  Merlin  utth  his  bones  remain'*!. 
Haril  nas  the  ixiiish'd  marble,  smooth  ami  brigh'. 
And  like  a  rucl  ly  flaiin;  ili-^pellM  the  nigbt,' 
'/'hriuiih  here  the  Si:n  refn*''!  his  cheerini  light. 
Whether  swne  marble,  by  it?  nature,  shows     100 
A  beam,  that  like  a  torrh  in  darkness  clofl's; 
Or  else  by  verse,  and  ftimiffatinit  ]>owers, 
Or  .sijins  imprest  in  plane  ary  hours, 
{As  !>e8t  may  seem)  thi<  nonder  was  eompos'd; 
The  I'lstre  nnny  a  pleasinic  si<;bt  discdos'd  ; 
Pictures  and  statues,  that  with  various  Kraee, 
In  order  ranp'd,  adom'd  the  sn"rprl  plaee. 

Scarce  o'er  the  threshold  pa<s'<l  the  warrior-d.ime. 
And  to  the  cavern's  deep  recesses  came, 
When  from  the  breatiiless  clay  'lith  pleasing  strain. 
T'  accost  the  fair  the  spirit  ilins  he-ran.  110 

**  May  fortune  all  ihy  jn--t  endea^o^trs  aid. 
O  ever  chaste,  and  ever  houunr'*!  maid !  fr?ce 

Fr6in  whose  gLail  womb  must  sprin?  the  fruitful 
That  Italy,  and  all  the  world  shall  grace! 
That  ancienf  blood'',  which  once  in  llimti  shin'd, 
]iy  the  two  noble  t  srro;uns  in  thee  conjoin'd, 
TJiejoy,  the  flower  of  every  race  shall  yield, 
Between  the  Danube  and  the  Nile'  reveal'd. 
The  Tagns  and  the  Ind,  or  all  that  lies  1 .'" 

Between  Calisto  and  th'  Antarctic  skies. 
Hence  (chiefs  shall  rise,  and  many  a  valiant  knight. 
Who  with  their  counsel,  and  their  arms  in  fight. 
Shall  on  their  Italy  devolve  their  fame; 
And  spread  in  war  the  glory  of  her  name. 
Then  righteous  monnrchs  shall  the  sceptre  hold. 
Who.  as  the  sage  .-Viignstus  rnl'd  of  old, 
Or  godlike  Numa,  «ith  their  gentle  reign 
Shall  brinir  on  Farth  the  golden  age  again. 
Mence  to  fullil  what  Heaven  has  Ions  decreed,  130 
For  which  't  is  doom'd  thon  shnit  llcigero  wed, 
Boldiv  pursue  the  ardour  of  thy  soul, 
Ni>r  think  that  aught  can  thy  desires  conlroul  ; 
For  he  who  keeps  thy  knight  in  captive  hands. 
Shall  sink  opprest  beneath  thy  conquering  hands  " 

Here  cea.s'd  the  \oice  ;  the  matron  n".w  prepares 
To  shjw  to  Bradaniant  herdestin'd  heirs. 
A  crew  of  spirits,  sutnmon'd  by  the  dame, 
Api)par"d,.ib  It  well  1  kn  >w  not  whence  thej'  came) 
Together  now  as-embled  in  the  place,  140 

l!ut  difiVring  each  in  habit,  and  in  face. 

Then,  in  the  temple,  by  her  side  she  plac'd 
The  warlike  fair,  but  first  a  cinde  trac'd ; 
And.  to  defend  her  fr.ni  the  spirits,  spread 
A  magic  cover  ng  o'er  the  virgin's  head ; 
She  bade  her  silent  stand,  then  op'd  a  book 
In  which  she  read,  and  with  the  demons  spoke. 
Lo  !*from  the  outward  cave  they  rush'd  to  view. 
And  thickening,  round  the  sacred  circle  drew  ; 
But  all  attempts  to  enter  fruitless  found.  1.50 

As  if  a  fosse  or  rampart  strctch'd  around. 


^  Rogero  and  Kradamant,  both  desoervled  from 
Xs'yanax :  Rogero,  sun  to  Rogero  of  I'.isa,  and 
Bradamant,  niece  to  Charlemain.  See  note  on 
B.  ii.  vcr.  216. 

7  The  Danube,  a  river  in  Germany ;  the  Nile,  a 
river  in  Egypt;  the  Tagus,  a  river  in  Povtu^al ; 
the  Ind,  or  Indus,  a  river  in  India,  wlifuie  tht> 
country  receives  its  name:  by  the  .\ntarcric  skies, 
is  meant  the  south  pole;  and  by  Calisto,  the 
north;  being  a  constellation  in  that  part  of  the 
Jieavens, 


Then  'a  the  cavern,  where  the  sh'ning  tomb 
'.ontain  d  the  holy  relics  in  its  womb, 

he  demons  enter'd,  when,  in  order  due, 
Vh-y  thrice  bad  past  around  in  fair  review. 

".Should  l"(th'enchantre-slhils bespoke tl.cdame) 
"  .Vttempt  to  fell  tliE  deeds,  and  every  name 
Of  thes",  who  by  their  shadowy  phantoms  rise 
."■e.'ijrc  their  birth,  to  puss  before  your  eyes, 
Th?  hours  were  short  the  story  to  repeal,  1 60 

\or  cau'd  one  n:ght  the  mighty  task  complete  ; 
An!  ben.-e.  .is  time  mav  serve,  my  lips  shall  tell 
I'iios^  chiefs  alone  whose  virtues  must  excel. 

"  li!-h"ld  the  first',  thv  likeness  fonn'd  to  bear 
In  com:  ly  co-m'enjnce  and  graceful  air; 
In  Italy  the  leader  of  thy  race, 
Sprn?ii  from  flogeros.  anil  from  thv  embrace. 
I  deeo)  'o  see  by  bis  victorims  hands 
Magau'.n's  treac'nerous  bio  id  distain  the  land; 
To  fpe  his  justice  claim  the  venzeance  due         170 
From  th'isp,  whopp  guilt  his  noble  father  slew. 
J!v  hiui  shall  De.sidcrias  be  repell'd. 
Who  last  in  Lombardy  the  sceptre  held. 
The  eiii)ror  shall  Ms  valiant  deeds  repay 
With  C'alaon  and  I'^tc's  lordlv  sway. 
richoM  thv  CT'udson  next,  I'bcrto  near'". 
The  glory  of  Hesperia's  land  in  war  I 
fic  shallhis  arms  against  the  Moors  extend. 
And  from  their  rage  the  holy  church  ilefend. 
•5  rvcv  Alberto",  fam'd  fir  warlike  toils,  l."0 

Will)  decks  the  temples  nitii  unnumberM  spoils. 

«  It  is  to  be  fihserved,  th.at  this  account  "f  Ibp 
di  Si-eut  of  Rogero  is  fic'itious  ;  since  Rizieri  of 
Kisa  (or  as  he  is  here  called  Rojero)  left  no  son ; 
and  this  Uizieri,  the  first  Paladin.  lived  a  con- 
sid'-rahle  lime  before  Charlemain. Dolce. 

9  The  fither  of  this  Rogero  was  said  lo  have  l>pen 
traitorously  murdered  by  the  tribe  of  .\Tagan7a. 
when  this  son.  growing  up,  w.as  made  general  in 
the  -prvice  of  Cliarlem.ain,  and  revenged  the  dea'h 
of  his  father.  At  this  time  Dcsiderius  X-XH.  and 
lat  kin:  of  Lombardy.  re'jelled  against  the  church; 
>'b.-u  ivipe  Adrian  calling  in  the  a-«istaiice  of 
Charleinairi,  Dcsiderius  was  constrained  to  shut  •^ 
hiuispir  up  in  Pavla,  and  was  afterwards  driven 
into  l.y  HIS  in  France.  In  this  service  Pngero  i:4 
said  ti  iiave  di-tinguisbed  himself,  and  to  have 
been  rewanled  by  the  emperor  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Es'^  and  Calaon,  two  ca.stles  io  the  iuris- 
dicli-n  of  Padu.a.  Eugcnicj. 

">  r:KM-to  was  count  of  Est^  and  Comaccliio:  he 
is  aid  to  have  treaictl  bis  subjects  as  his  children, 
an  I  to  have  preserved  their  obedience,  rather  by 
ihe  a'-i^ction  which  his  indulgence  excited  in  theui, 
than  by  any  severe  exeriion  of  his  authority. 

"  Bcrengarius  I.  having  besieged  and  taken 
Milan,  Alberto  hea-led  an  armv  and  defeated  him: 
Mugi,  son  of  Alberto,  aftenvards  acquired  the  do- 
minion of  Milan,  anvl  planted  his  standard  there, 
in  wlilch  was  painted  a  dragon  or  serpent.  Oth  ^ 
a  valiant  leader  of  that  family,  in  the  holy  war  o£ 
.)erosalc;n,  under  fiodfrcv,  slew  Vulucius,  a  Saracen 
captain,  wlio  wore  on  his  crest  a  serpent  devouring 
a  child  ;  hence  his  descendants 'took  a  spri)ent  for 
their  arms.  Eugenico. 

Th  so,  in  his  catalogue  of  warriors,  uieutioas  this 
Otho  ; 

—  Otho  fierce,  whose  valour  won  the  shipld 

1  hat  beat's  a  child  and  serpent  oo  its  field. 

1  E.  i.  vcr.  .',17. 
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Dupo  appears  with  him,  I'is  valiant  son, 

AVho   piauls    liis   cunquerirg    snakes    in    MilanV 

town. 
T  he  next  is  A?.o ",  who,  his  hrothrrdeail, 
Shall  o'er  th'  Ini^ubriaiis  his  dominions  spread. 
See!   Alhertazo'3,  « ho  with  counsel  sage 
Shall  Berengarins  and  his  son  enpagej 
'\^'elI  worthy  to  receive  from  <  'thu's  hand? 
His  danjcliter  Alda,  pledg'd  in  nuptial  bands. 
Anothqr  Hnco  seeH  !  ()  virtue  known,  WO 

"When  the  sire's  coiirag.'  dies  not  w.th  the  son  ! 
'T  is  he,  who  shall  with  justice  on  his  -ide 
Ahiite  the  rancour  of  the  Roman  pride  ; 
To  Otho  and  the  jwpe  assistance  give, 
(Otho  the  third)  and  from  tlieir  foes  relieve. 
See  Fulco'5,  who  fursakes  th'  Italian  fields 
And  to  his  brother  each  possvssion  violds; 
While  thence  he  goes,  with  bi'tier  fate  to  gain 
A  niighly  dukedjm  on  the  German  jilnn. 
He  props  the  honuuis'of  the  Saxon  race  SOU 

AVIiich  shall  at  liMigth  himself  and  offspring  grace. 


"  Azo  I.  who  succeeded  his  brother  fbcrlo  in 
the  gdvirnnunt  of  Milan,  till,  to  av^id  the  snares 
laid  f.  r  him  by  Hcrengarius,  he  fled  to  Otho  I. 
duke  of  Saxony,  Aimo  938,  taking  with  hiui  his 
wife  b;g  with  child. 

'3  Of  three  Berengariuses.  who,  dcrivini  their 
origin  from  the  kings  <jf  Lombardy,  had  the  title 
of  emperor,  this,  who  was  the  third,  coming  into 
Italy  with  his  son,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 
seized  the  government,  after  the  death  of  Lotharios, 
and  reigned  eleven  years,  styling  himself  cn)peror, 
and  his  son  king  of  Italy.  He  made  war  acainst 
Atone,  lord  of  C  annossa,  and  besieged  him  three 
successive  years,  till  the  laUer  being  ready  to 
surrender  hiinself,  was,  through  the  advice  of 
Albertazo,  succoured  hy  Otho,  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans; when  Berengnrius  and  his  son  were  van- 
quished and  confined,  one  in  Austiia,  and  the 
other  in  Constantinople,  where  they  died  miserably. 
Albertazo,  for  his  virtue  and  gocKl  counsel,  espoused 
Alda.  Otho's  daughter:  others  say,  that  he  ob- 
tained her  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  a  tourna- 
ment, which  the  emperor  gave  in  'I'ransilvania. 

'<  Gregory  V.  who  had  been  made  pope  through 
the  interjiosition  of  ():ho  HI.  being  insulted  by  the 
Koni.ins  at  the  instigation  of  Cicseentius,  (led  to 
the  emperor;  whcreujwn  Cresccntius  elected  an- 
other aiojie,  who,  hearing  that  Otho  h.ad  made 
Hugojleneral  of  his  army,  retired  with  Crescentius 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo:  they  were  both  taken 
and  put  to  death  by  Hugo,  who  bavina:  rejilaced 
Gregoi-y  in  the  papal  chair,  that  punliff  made  a 
decree,  that  t he  empei or  should  in  future  be  elected 
from  the  barons  of  Germany.  Hugo  having  liied 
with  great  honour,  died  atPistoia:  to  him  Otho, 
as  a  reward  of  his  merit,  gave  the  government  of 
all  Tuscany ;  though  some  authors  afTn-m  to  the 
Contrary. 

'5  Of  Albertazo  and  Alda  were  bom  Hugo  and 
Fulco:  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Otho.  who, 
before  he  came  to  the  empire,  was  duke  of  Saxony, 
his  daughter  Alda  succeeded  to  that  duchy  ; 
whereupon  Fulco  resigned  to  his  brother  all  his 
patrimony  in  Italy,  and  went  into  Saxony  to  suc- 
ceed til  his  mother's  inheritance,  where  he  made 
Uiiiiself  d  kc  of  S.v.oiiy. 


A  o  llie  second  is  the  next  In  sight'*, 

More  fain'd  for  gentle  pence  than  regged  fight. 

On  either  hand  see  where  his  sons  appear; 

There  Albertazo,  and  Hertoldo  here. 

My  this  shall  second  Uinry  he  suhdu'd. 

And    Parina's     meadows    stream    with     Eclgiaa 

blood  : 
I!v  that  the  glorious  coimtess  shall  he  led, 
(The  chaste  Matilda)  to  his  bridal  bed  ; 
From  m'gbiy  Henry  sprung,  who  brings  in  dower 
With  her  one  half  Italia  to  his  power.  'ill 

Hehold  I'.pitoldo's  dearest  pledge  in  view, 
I'liv  own  I.'inaldo''  next ;  to  whom  is  due 
The  fame  of  having  freed  the  pontiff's  lands 
From  impious  Frederic  llarbaiossa's  hands. 
Behold  another  Azo,  doom'd  to  reign 
O'er  fair  Verona  and  its  wide  doniain; 
Who  marquis  of  .Aucona  shall  be  known, 
Wlieu  fttho  and  Ilonorius  till  the  throne. 
Twere  long  to  tell  the  names  of  all  thy  race    220 
That  in  the  conclave  shall  obtain  a  place; 
To  tell  each  enterprise  their  aims  .■.hall  gain, 
^^'hat  conquests  fur  the  Uoman  chtirch  obtain. 
I/i!  f)tber  Azos,  other  Hugos  i:ear  : 
.See  Fulco,  and  Obizo  next  appear. 
I'ehold  two  Henrys,  both  the  sire  and  son  : 
Two  Guelphos'':    this    h.as  conquer'd    Vmbria'« 

town  ; 
See  now  Sp-jleti's  ducal  gown  be  wears  : 
.Vud  lo  !  who  turns  to  stnilcs  Italia's  tears  ; 


"  Ticrtoldo  and  Albertazo,  sons  of  Azo  H.  op. 
posed  the  emperor  Henry  II.  who,  being  a  cruel 
enemy  to  the  church,  compelled  pope  Gregory  \  II. 
to  sell  the  bcnelice?  :  at  that  time  the  countess 
Matdda,  widow  of  Godfrey,  a  ponnful  loid,  and 
giand-daeghter  of  Henry  I  and  govenie.-s  of  many 
!>laces,  took  the  part  of  the  church.  Rodolpho, 
duke  of  Saxony,  was  made  emperor  in  opposition 
to  Henry,  and  a  battle  fonght  near  Parma  with 
great  slaoirhtcr  of  the  Belirians,  when  Henry  was 
driven  out  of  Italy.  Rodolpho  fell  in  the  battle  ; 
with  him  was  Herloldo  of  ^st^.  a  very  valiant  cap- 
tain :  tllalilda  married  Albertazo;  but  a  few 
years  after.  di>covering  that  he  was  related  to  her 
first  husband,  the  marriage  W.1S  annulled,  by  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  and  she  led  a  holy  life, 
leavitig^  at  her  death,  her  posstssions  to  the 
church. 

■'  R'ualdo,  son  of  the  fourth  marquis  of  Tsl^, 
Anno  11(12,  with  many  other  Italian  potentates, 
fought  auainst  the  emperor  Frederic  Latbaretssa, 
and  Oc' avian  the  anti-pope,  in  defence  of  pope 
Alexander  HI.  This  Alexander  is  he,  who,  being 
ehsely  pressed  by  Frederic,  tied  to  Venice,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  convent  of  Carita, 
in  the  habit  of  a  cook,  till  he  was  discovered  to 
the  superior,  and  at  lait  restored  to  the  popedom. 
Kinald'i,  in  this  enterprise,  bore  for  his  standard 
a  white  eagle,  in  an  azure  field,  which  was  after- 
wards worn  for  the  arms  of  the  bouse  of  F.ste. 

'*  In  the  faction  of  the  Gutlphs  and  Ghibellines, 
arising  from  the  disputes  between  the  cinperot 
Frederic  II.  and  the  pope  ;  the  lords  of  Fstfe  sided 
with  the  Guelphs  against  the  emperor,  for  which 
cause  the  church  btstoned  on  them  the  duchy  of 
Spoleti.  This  faction  took  its  name  from  Guelpho 
and  Gbi'oello,  the  heads  of  each  party. 
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fefhim  I  speak  (Azn  tlic  fifth  'o  survey) 
To  whom  shall  tyraut  lizelliiio  p.iy 
'His  forfeit  life  ;  a  urttoh  abhorr'il  on  Earth, 
An<\  to  the  demon  said  to  o-e  his  birth. 
He  shall  ulth  eriielty  his  kingdom  till, 
And  fair  Ansonia  ^  ra*.3^e  at  bis  will  ; 
That  Marios',  Nero's'",  and  Antonius'  deeds, 
<  aiiis'  aiKl  .SyllaN  crime-;  his  iruilt  exceed,-, 
lit'liold  the  second  Frederic's  forces  yield, 
liy  second  >.zo  c  -nquer'd  in  tiie  field. 
While  he  shall    Vr  tiie  iiappy  land  preside^'. 
Where  Phadms.  on  the  f:ital  riitr's  side, 
Jnvok'd  his  breaiblci.5  sor'J  «ifh  tune.'iil  lyre, 
His  ^011,  who  sought  to  guide  his  father's  fire  : 


''  F.zcllino  dp  Romano,  for  his  unexampled 
cruelty,  called  the  son  of  the  devil,  by  ti.e  favour 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  enterin;;  Loiiibaidy 
with  a  vast  army,  made  himself  master  of  many 
cities,  ainon^  which  was  Padua  ;  when  desiring  t(^ 
usurp  he  domini  n  of  Milan,  he  left  it  to  go  to  the 
siege  of  Mantua.  Azo  V'.  having  retaken  Padua, 
set  at  liberty  ab<Ae  two  thousand  prisoners,  l>c- 
sides  many  women  of  i)uaiity.  In  the  tluiigcons, 
above  .'our  hundred  and  sixty  persons  «eic  found 
so  Worn  W'th  huntier,  and  co\ered  with  tilth,  as 
not  ~u  be  known,  though  most  of  them  afterward.s 
appeared  ^o  be  Paduaos*.  His  prison  was  a 
labyrinth,  in  which  he  caused  the  person  who 
made  lini  'he  model,  to  be  first  shut  up;  at  his 
return  from  ihe  sie;;e  of  Mantua,  he  commanded 
all  the  Paduans  in  Verona  to  be  maisaered;  of 
eleven  thousand,  only  twtnty-eichtTemained  alive. 
He  then  marchc.l  to  Padua,  but  flndin?  it  not  to 
be  rt*aken,  retuiiifd  to  Verona,  and  ordered  the 
twenty-eight  he  had  before  spared,  to  be  hanged  in 
the  market-place:  at  last  being  taken  by  .■izo, 
who  gave  him  three  wounds,  he  was  sent  to  Sonzmo, 
where  refusing  nourishment,  and,  as  some  say, 
tearing  open  iiis  wounds,  he  ended  his  detestable 
life. 

*  The  cruelties  of  Ezellino  are  testified  by 
Piciro  Gerardo,  of  Padua,  who  was  bis  contem- 
porary. 

*"  The  ancient  name  for  Italy. 

"  Caius,  Caligula,  and  Kcro,  emperors  of 
Tonie,  whose  reigns  were  one  continued  s^-eue  of 
cruelty  :  Marios  and  Sylla,  the  first  con^l,  and 
the  last  dicfcitor,  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
massacred  many  Romans  in  the  civil  contest  be- 
tween them  :  by  Antonius.  he  means  Mare  An- 
tony, who  aft'^r  tlie  death  of  Julius  C^sar,  in  con- 
cert with  Augnrtus,  was  author  of  the  bloody  pro- 
scription, which  cut  off  so  many  of  the  common- 
wealtli  party,  among  whom  fell  that  celebrated 
orator,  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero. 

'^  Ferrara,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 
Frederic,  persecuting  the  church,  was  excommuni- 
cated by  Honorius  III.  and  many  cities  were  taken 
from  him,  among  which  was  Ferrara,  which  was 
given  to  Azo  of  Esti,  for  bis  gallant  behaviour 
against  Frederic. 

^3  Phaeton,  who,  undertaking  to  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun,  set  the  world  on  fire :  he  was 
thunder-struck  by  Jupiter,  and  fell  into  the  Po: 
his  sisters,  lamenting  his  death,  were  changed  into 
trees  dropping  amber,  and  his  grandfather  Cyjnus 
iuto  a  swan,     bee  Ovid,  Met,  b.  ii. 


Where  the  sad  sisters  tears  of  amber  shed, 

And  Cypnus,  chang'd,  his  snowy  plumage  spread. 

This  land  he  from  the  holy  see  obtains, 

A  recompense  for  all  his  glorious  pains  ! 

Mut  where  's  his  brother  Aldobrandin'*  lost. 

Who  frees  the  popedom  from  a  niifhty  host ;   250 

When  the  ijcrce  CJiiibellincs,  by  Otho  leil, 

.Shall  round  the  capi'ol  their  numbers  spread  ; 

Whose  fury  has  the  neighbouring  lands  o'er-run, 

Whose  force  has  Uinbria  and  Piceno  won  ? 

He,  wauling  treas'ire  to  pursue  the  war. 

Shall  go  supplies  in  Florence  to  prepare; 

\iid  ther^,  nj  other  pledge  he  has  to  leave. 

His  brother  a.s  his  surety  tliey  receive. 

I'hen  shall  he  spread  his  conquering  signs  again. 

And  rout  the  (ieruiiu)  army  on  the  plain  ; 

Replace  the  church  upon  her  ancient  seat,        260 

And  fam'd  Cela;io's  earls  with  vengeance  meet : 

Till,  while  he  fights  the  ^acred  p;i£tor's  cause. 

He  ends  his  youthful  bloom  with  iust  applause  ! 

He  leaves  his  brother  Azo  to  command 

O'er  fair  Pi>auro  and  Ancona's  land  ; 

l-.ach  town,  from  Trent  to  where  Isaurus  glides, 

Betw«en  the  Apennines  and  briny  tides; 

Rut  (more  than  fold  or  gems)  he  leaves  behind 

With  him  his  virtues  and  heroic  mind. 

FortUHC  all  other  gifts  again  may  take,  270 

Rut  never  can  the  power  of  \  irtiie  shake. 

Rinaldo  next 'S,  whose  deeds  his  soul  proclaim 

Worthy  the  glorious  race  from  which  he  came. 

But  cruel  fortune  views  with  envious  eyes  ; 

At  Naples,  by  conspiracy,  he  dies  ! 

Tiien  young  Obizo  takes  his  grandsire's  reign, 

.\nd  ^iod••na  and  Rheggio  adds  tti  his  domain. 

Such  is  his  courage,  that  the  people's  choice 

Shall  make  him  lord  with  one  united  voice. 

His  ofispriiig  .Azo  see,  the  sixth  ^^  that  wears     280 

The    name,    whose   hand   the  Christian   standard 

bears. 
Adria  is  his;  in  nuptial  union  tied, 
Sicilia's  daughter  shines  his  blixjiuing  bride. 
Lo  !   in  yon  amiable  and  friendly  hand. 
The  most  illustrious  princes  of  the  land. 


1  Olho  IV.  making  war  against  the  church, 
assisted  by  the  Chibelline  faction,  obliged  popo 
Inaocent  IV.  to  retire  into  the  capitol.  Aid  rbraiiJin 
of  Est^,  the  first  marquis  of  Ferrara,  with  other 
powers,  obliged  Otlio  to  return  to  Germany.  The 
marquis,  being  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
war,  borrowed  large  .«nms  of  the  Fl.iren  :nes, 
leaving  his  hroiher  Azo  with  them  in  pled^'e;  and 
having  defeated  the  emperor,  and  killed  the  earl  of 
Celauo,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Otho,  he  died 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  leaving  his  brother  Azo  his  heir. 

'5  Rinaldo,  son  of  Azo,  and  defender  of  the 
church,  was  confined  in  Naples  by  Frederic  II. 
where  being  taken  oft'  by  poison,  his  natural  so« 
Obizo,  was  by  pope  Innocent  III.  with  the  consent 
of  the  emperor,  legitimated,  and  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Ferraia :  he  afterwards,  by  force  oC 
arms,  reduced  Modena  and  Rheggio. 

*  Many  Christians  being  besieged  in  the  city  of 
Piolemais  in  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  king 
f>f  Sicily  and  Naples,  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  for 
their  deliverance  :  in  this  enterprise  .Azo  was  mads 
standard-bearer,  and  for  his  merits  obtained  to 
« ifc  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  king  Charles. 
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Obizo,  AldobranJ,  for  virtue  nain'd  : 

For  love  and  clemency,  Alberto  fam'd^; 

With  Nicholas  :   but  time  denies  i'  cxpl^iin 

How  witli  Faenza  they  enlarg'd  their  riii;n; 

And  Adria''  more  sicurely  made  their  own,     290 

By  whose  j>roiid  name  the  briny  seas  arc  known; 

With  that    fair   town,    which  from   the   blushing 

rose. 
To  Grecian  bards  its  pleasing  title  owes 'P. 
And,  iieartlie  I'n,  a  place  whose  walls  cimtain 
A  '■row  3°  that  wish  fur  tempests  on  the  main. 
I  leave  Arpento,  Lugo,  many  a  town, 
And  many  a  castle  of  dcserv'd  renown. 
See  Nicholas  3' !   «  horn  yet  in  early  years, 
To  honours  of  command  the  land  prefers. 
He  shall  the  vain  designs  of  Tydeus  qncll,         300 
VJio  nishly  dar. s  again;  t  his  power  rebel. 
In  rising  dawn  of  youth,  his  sole  delight 
In  rugged  arms,  and  labours  of  the  liyht; 
By  which  he  soon  obtains  a  mighty  name. 
Amid  the  greatest  chiefs  the  first  in  fame. 
He  makes  his  foes  their  vain  endeavours  numrn, 
And  on  thcniselvis  their  cruel  arts  shall  torn. 
Otho  the  third  in  vain  his  power  wilhstau<ls, 
(Tyrant  of  liheggio  and  of  Parma's  lands) 
At  once  resigning,  in  the  fatal  strife,  310 

To  him  his  kingdom  and  his  wicked  life. 
He  shall  the  limits  of  his  sway  extend. 
But  ne'er,  tmjust,  another's  rights  offend. 
For  this  th'  Uternal  Ruler  of  the  Heaven 
No  stated  bound  has  to  his  empire  gi\en  : 
All  his  designs  shall  ever  prosperous  prove, 
'Till  snatch'il  from  l!arth  to  grace  the  skies  alwve. 
.See  Lionel  32;  and  next  (a  mighty  name  1) 
Borso  behold,  his  hap{>y  age's  fame  ! 


"  Nicholas  of  FMi,  and  Alberto  his  brother. 
purchased,  for  twenty  thousand  ducats,  the  ci  y 
of  Faenza,  of  .lohn  Awcutt,  an  English  captain  of 
the  pope's:  they  afterwards  obtained  many  vic- 
tories against  BcniaUi  Visconti  and  other  potcn 
tatcs.  Nichola-s  is  said,  never  to  have  been  loo 
much  elated  with  i)rosperity,  or  depri's>ed  by 
adversity. 

"'  A  city,  not  far  from  Ferrara,  which  gives 
name  to  the  Adriatic  gulf, 

"S  He  means  Hovigo,  called  in  Latin  Rhndigium, 
from  Rbodos,  which  in  Greek  signifies  a  rose. 

3'  Coma"chio,  a  town  in  the  Ferrarese,  situated 
between  Prirnaio  and  Volano,  two  branches  of  the 
Po,  which  often  overflows  and  docs  great  damage 
to  the  country:  these  people,  who  were  most  of 
them  fishermen,  arc  sairl  to  be  desirous  of  storms, 
because  at  that  time  great  quantities  of  fish  arc 
thrown  up  in  the  fens. 

3'  Azo  of  F.ste,  who  had  been  driven  from  his 
country,  seeing  Alberto  dead,  who  left  only  an  in- 
fant son,  namc<l  Nicliolas,  thought  of  reUirning, 
with  the  a>s!stance  of  Tydeus,  count  of  Conio ;  but 
the  child's  guardians  opposed  him,  and  made 
Nicholas  lord  of  Ferrara,  who,  being  grown  to 
man's  estate,  slew  Otho  111.  who  had  usurped 
Rheggio  and  Parma,  and  obtained  the  government 
of  these  cities  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  their 
inhabitants. 

3^  Lionel  and  Borso  were  natural  sons  of  Nicho- 
las; Heicnlci  and  Sigisnuind,  legitimate:  Nicholas, 
<1_.  ing,  left  his  legitimate  children  his  heiri,  and 


lie  shall  in  calm  repose  preserve  with  care        3-0 

Those  realms  his  ancestors  had  gaiu'd  in  war. 

He  cruel  Mars  in  gloomy  caxes  restrains. 

And  binds  the  hands  of  Ha^e  in  iron  chains. 

The  great  designs  that  fill  his  generous  breast, 

.Shall  all  be  turn'd  to  make  his  people  blcNt, 

I.n  Hercules33!   of  whom  'twere  hard  to  tell 

If  he  in  arts  of  peace  or  war  excel. 

lie,  by  his  virtues,  shall  at  length  obtain 

The  lordship,  thirty  years  his  rieht  in  vain! 

Pulians,  Calabrians,  and  Lucanians  find  O.'^O 

His  glorious  deeds,  and  bear  them  still  in  mind  : 

Conquest  for  him  her  brightest  wreath  prepares, 

^Vhon,  for  the  king  of  Catalan  be  dares 

Th'  embattled  lieM  ;   nor  shall  one  deed  alone 

i-lxalt  him  midst  the  princes  of  renown  : 

For  ne'er  before  shall  ruler  of  the  land 

Deserve  such  honour  at  his  country's  hand  : 

Not  th.1t  their  city  (with  industrious  toil) 

He  moves  from  fens,  and  builds  in  fertile  soil ; 

And  for  his  citizens  extends  the  bound.  340 

.\iid  sinks  a  fosse,  and  raises  walls  around ; 

.\(lorns  with  porticos  the  spacious  streets, 

With  temples,  thea'res,  and  princely  seats. 

N'tt  that,  unweary'd  in  bis  country's  cause. 

He  frees  her  from  the  winged  lion's  pa«s34: 

Or  when  })roud  (Pallia  rouses  all  to  arms, 

And  Italy  is  kindled  with  alarms. 

His  stale  alone  enjoys  a  peace  sincere. 

From  abject  tribute  free  and  servile  fear: 

Not  even  for  these,  and  many  blessings  more,    .'i.iU 

His  native  soil  shall  Hercules  adore, 

So  much,  as  that  he  leaves,  to  bless  mankind, 

.Mphonso  and  Hippolito35  behind  : 


recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  Lionol, 
who,  seizing  the  goveniment,  conC'iied  the  two 
brothers  at  Naples,  and  reigned  nine  years.  At 
his  death,  he  left  behind  him  a  yonng  son,  named 
.Mobolas,  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Borso,  who 
gineruiisly  recalled  ihe  two  brothers,  and  eduaited 
them  as  his  own  children.  TbiS  prince  nas  uni- 
versally beloved  f"r  his  many  virtues;  and  having 
magniflcently  entertained  the  e.nperor  Fiedirii , 
w.ts  by  him  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke  Ferr.-:ra, 
which  title  was  confirmed  by  pope  Paul  IL  sine* 
which  time  his  successors  retained  the  names  of 
dukes  of  Ferrara. 

33»  ffercules  r.  the  second  duke  of  Ferrara.  afu  r 
the  death  of  Bors't;  succeeded  to  the  diike<loiii 
which  had  bren  his  right  for  thirty  years,  and  be- 
headed Nicholas,  the  son  of  Lionel,  who  came 
with  the  aid  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  government  Being  aflerwards  em- 
broiled with  the  Venetians,  he  was  despoiled  of 
manv  lands,  and  besieged  in  Ferrara.  A  peace 
being  maile,  Hercules  fought  in  the  service  iif  .\1- 
phonso,  king  of  the  Catalans,  and  gained  many 
victories  for  him  :  by  bis  prudence  and  good  con- 
duct, be  escaped  the  oppression  of  Charles  VHl. 
king  of  France,  who  had  subdued  great  part  of 
Italy,  and  driven  the  before-mentioned  Alphonso 
froin  his  kingdom. 

34  The  arms  of  the  country,  put,  by  a  figure,  for 
the  country  it.self. 

35  Alphonso  1.  the  third  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
cardinal .  Hifpolito,  his  brother,  both  patrons  e^ 
Arioito. 
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Whose  frienrlsbip  miv  I»e  matclt'4  witji  tl 
Bv  story 'd  pasru  of  Leda's  off  pring:  tulil  ^' , 
AVho  each,  by  turns,  could  swk  the  nether  reign 
To  sivi-  his  hrithcr  to  the  world  a;?ain. 
So  shall  IheiC  tv>  for  ever  ftnnd  prcpar'd, 
JJach  with  his  own  tlip  other  s  life  to  guard; 
And  more  ilofeiid  their  lanil  in  raijiug  «ar,         360 
Than  steely  bulwarks  ra's  d  by  Vulcan's  care. 
AI;)hon.i(ise2!  the  princes',  v  hose  soul  shall  shine 
With  wisdom  and  with  piety  divme ; 
'I'hat  men  shall  deem  Astrca  left  the  Earth 
To  visit  after  asres  at  hi»  biith  ! 
Nor  shall  he  le!.s  in  adverse  times  require 
The  prudence  and  the  valour  of  his  sire  ; 
I'Vir  with  a  s;-mty  force,   ho  sees  at  han  1 
Un  one  side  Venice  wilh  a  numerous  band  ; 
She,  on  the  other,  who  may  bcter  claim  370 

A  f.iry's  title,  than  a  mother's  n.un -aS; 
Aiiiiisl  her  offsprinir  cruel  wars  to   -ase 
W'th  m  tre  than  Proline's  or  Medea's  rage  ' 
Ofi  as  he  issues  forth  by  day  or  niirht. 
He  ;>nts  his  foes  by  land  and  sea  to  Hishl. 
His  lorecs  shall  Romania's  poser  o  erthrow, 
Aul  slain  with  blushioi  streams  the  banks  of  Po. 
The  hireling  Spaniard  shall  his  anirer  feel. 
Wio  for  the  p.intilFdi-aws  th'  avengiufr  steel. 
The  foe  at  first  shall  Bastia's  castle  gain,  380 

The  captain,  in  the  sudden  onset,  slain, 
lint  soon  the  victor  must  his  conquest  mourn  : 
S-«  !  pre^t  Alplionso  swift  to  venpeance  turn; 
AVlien  not  a  wrercli  escapes  the  general  doom 
To  Ijearthe  fatal  tid  iiss  back  to  Rome. 
His  counsel,  with  his  lance  un-ted,  (rains 
'j'he  la-.ircll'd  ijlories  of  Komania's  plains. 
Against  stem  Julius,  and  the  Spanish  bunds; 
He  sives  the  coiqueit  inio  IJallia's  hands. 
'file  countrv  round  sh:ill  p  lur  a  crimson  flood',  39^' 
Where  noundering  steeds  shall  swim   in  seas  of 
blood : 


'''  Castor  and  Poll "x:  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Tyndarus  and  Leda,  and  Pollux  the  sin  of  .Uipiter, 
tjeiotby  him,  under  t'  e  form  of  a  swan,  of  l.eda  : 
thee  brothers  were  cef.  britcJ  for  their  friendship  ; 
and  Pollux,  who  inhentej  imnortality  from  Jupi- 
ter, desired  tiiat  he  mi.cht  share  it  with  his  brother, 
w  hich  bi  iiig  granted,  they  are  feigned  to  live  and 
die  hy  turns. 

3'  .41phonso  being  at  variance  with  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians,  the  furmer  made  a  league  with 
Ferrando,  kin^r  of  X.:pl<  s,  who  sent  him  Fahriti'.is 
Colonna,  with  four  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
-Vieiro  Navarro,  with  Ii>o  legions  of  old  Spanish 
sjidiers:  he  liken  ise  took  the  Switzers  into  hi>  pay, 
aid  C'ljuipped  a  fleet  in  the  Kyrrhene  seas.  Navair  i 
eiit.ring.  by  Komania,  mlo  the  Ferrarese,  took 
Jlasti  t  by  storm,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  duke 
cutting  all  t )  pieces.  Alphonso,  taking  the  field. 
i-on;ed  the  e  leniy,  and  recovered  Bastia:  bein? 
wounded  wi:hastonc.  in  the  head,  his  m^m,  who 
believed  him  slaii,  to  revenge  his  death,  jiut  all 
the  pape's  people  to  the  sword.  He  afterward 
signalized  himself  at  Ravenna,  in  defence  of  the 
king  of  France,  where  he  gained  that  menioia- 
ble  vi.tory  over  the  forces  of  Spain  an  I  pope 
Julius  II. 

3'  The  poet  here  seems  to  mean  the  pope,  or 
mother  church,  that,  till  thi  n,  had  always  cherish- 
ed the  race  of  Esle  as  her  sui;s. 


I'he  dead  unb':ry"d  lie:  such  heaps  shall  fall ; 
he  Spaniard,  Creek,   I  alian.   Hutch,  and  C^aul! 
He,  whom  his  vest  p<intilical  reveals. 
Whose  honour'd  br  .ws  the  sacred  hat  conceals, 
Is  he  —  the  cardinals?  in  fu'ure  lime. 
The  church's  great  support !    in  prose  and  rh\'me, 
I  he  theme   of  every    tongue;    whose   boundless 

praise, 
Like  r.-usar's,  shall  demand  a  Virgil's  lays. 
' T  is  his  with  noblest  deeds  t'  ad  irn  his  race  :    400 
■n)  Phoebus'  beams  the  frame  of  na  ure  grace, 
Put  I. una.  and  the  fainting  stars  to  flight. 
And  shining  conquer  every  Oiher  light. 
Methiuks  I  see  him  with  a  seamy  train, 
Hep.irtingsad,  return  withioy  again; 
While  fifteen  gilleys*'  captive  to  the  shore 
'^e  brinjs,  be-ides  a  thousand  vessels  more. 
Hell  old  two  Si,.:ismjndi>s  next  apfiear  ; 
<"e  the  five  stms  of  great  .Alphonso  near  ; 
Who  shall  their  glories  through  the  world  displar, 
T>  fill  the  distant  lands  and  spacious  sea.  410 

\  iew  Hercules  the  second*',  fir.st  advance, 
Who  wetU  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France. 
SiC  next  Hippolito,  whose  acts  shall  shine, 
.And  like  his  ancestors  adorn  his  line: 
The  thu'd  Fianciso  call'd:  one  coinuion  name. 
The  latter  couple  from  Alphoito  claim. 
But  should  I  vainly  thus  attempt  lo  tell 
The  names  of  all  that  in  thy  race  excel, 
I5,f,re  mv  tale  were  done,  the  rising  light        420 
Must  often  chase  the  fleeting  shades  of  night. 
And  now  (if  so  you  deem)  't  is  time  to  cease. 
And  give  the  sprites  dismission  hence  in  peace." 

Here,  when  she  found  the  damcl  ihiis  .lispos'd. 
Her  magic  book  the  learn'd  eiirlreitress  clos'd. 
.•Vt  once  ihe  phantoms  vanish'd  from  the  view, 
.And,  where  the  prophet's  corse  was  laid,  withdrew. 
When  Uradamant  at  length  the  si'e  ;ce  broke. 
And  thus  the  sa»e  proplieiic  dmnj  oespoke  : 
•■  Wh.at  mournful  pairJ'  was  that,  who  plac'd  be- 

t  c.u  '  430 

.Alphon  o  anJ  Hippiditri  were  seen  ? 
Sighnvi  they  came,  vheir  eves  to  earth  declin'd, 
.An<J  gloimy  sadness  seeni'd  to  fill  their  mind  ; 
Far  from  their  brethren's   way  their  seeps  they 

press'd, 
.As  if  they  shunn'd  to  mingle  with  the  resi."    ■ 

.At  this  demand,  the  prophetess  appears 
Wilh  visage  chang'd,  her  eyes  are  IjU'd  with  tears. 


»)  Hippolito. 

*"  The  Venetians  going  up  the  Po  with  a  fleet 
against  .Alphonso,  c.irdihal  Hippolito  went  out  of 
t'le  city  with  some  horse  and  fout.  and  coming  to 
\'olona,  a  castle  near  the  Po,  planted  the  artillery 
there  to  such  ailvaiitage,  that  finding  the  enemy's 
gallies  unprovided,  m  ist  of  the  crews  being  on 
.hore,  he  ~un'i  four  of  them  and  look  fifteen  ;  but 
.Aiigelo  Travisano,  the  admiral,  escaped  with  one. 

4'  Hercules  II.  the  fourth  duke  of  Ferrara. 

4'  Ferrante  of  Esle,  natural  brother  to  Alphonso 
ind  Hippolito,  either  through  views  of  ambition, 
»r  because  Alphonso  refused  to  procure  him  satls- 
;"^ction  for  an  injury  wdiich  he  had  received  from 
lippolito,  had  conspired  nith  Julio,  his  natni-al 
hrotiier,  to  assassinate  the  duke  ;  but  Ihe  plot  be- 
ing disco  cred,  they  were  coudeiuued  t"  periieiual 
ininvisjuu.eut,  Poicacchi. 


CO 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


"  Unliappy  youtlis  !   what  misery,"   slip  ery'il, 
'*  For  yyn>  tht;  wilis  of  treaclierous  men-*-*  provide. 
O  race  rciiown'd  !   O  great  Herculean  seed  '       440 
Ah  !   let  your  goodness  for  their  errours  plead  : 
From  yon  Iheir  veins  the  richest  eunents  prove  ; 
Let  justice  here  pive  way  to  brother's  love  !" 
She  then  pruceeilcd  in  a  softer  tone  : 
'•'  Seek  not  to  a5k«,  nhat  must  not  now  be  shown  : 
Ah  !  gentle  maid  !  suffiec  the  good  you  knowj 
Nor  wish  tor  that,  which  touiid,  may  cause  your  woe. 
Soon  as  to  morrow's  darning  light  we  view. 
The  readiest  path  together  we  'II  pursue. 
To  7  here  Rogero  Is  in  durance  laid  :  4')0 

Myself  wdl  guide  you  through  the  forest-shade; 
And,  whfJi  we  reach  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
Will  'each  yon  every  winding  of  the  road." 
All  night  the  virgin  in  the  cave  remain'd. 
With  sage  disc  'iir>e  by  iWerlin  entertain'd. 
Who  <)fu'n  Wirn'd  rh'  attentive  maid  to  prove 
Propitious  to  her  dear  Rogero's  love. 
Soon  as  the  .skies  began  to  glow  with  light. 
She  left  the  subterranean  caves  of  night; 
Hut  first  »ith  sage  Melissa  took  her  way  460 

Through  gloomy  paths  impervious  to  the  day ; 
At  long' h.  ascendin;;,  reach'd  a  dessert  place 
"^'ilh  savage  hills,  untrod  by  human  race. 
The  live-long  day.  unresting,  they  pursu'd 
Their  eoursf ,  uud  many  a  rock  and  torrent  view'd, 
Still,  as  they  went,  endeavouring  to  allay 
AVi;h  sneet  discourse  the  labours  of  the  way. 
But  chief  the  prophetess  instructs  the  maid 
How  she  may  best  th'  irnprison'd  champion  aid. 
"Though  you  were  Mars,  or  Pallas'  self"  (she  cried) 
"  And  drew  as  many  warriors  on  your  side        471 
As  Afric's  prince,  or  mighty  C'harlemain, 
You  would  cijjpose  th'  enchanter's  power  in  vain. 
Not  oidy  do<s  he  rear  (amazing  sight !) 
His  tower  of  steel  on  such  a  steepy  height : 
Not  only  does  he  r-ile  a  winged  horse, 
That  strangely  through  the  air  directs  his  course ; 

43  Tlie  poet,  by  this  equivocal  expression,  seems 
desirous  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  guilt  of  these 
brothers. 

4*  This  passage  is  a  close  copj'  of  Virgil,  where 
./Eneas,  seeing  in  a  vision  his  successors  pass  be- 
fore, him,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  here  r'-lated  of 
Sradamant,  asks  the  same  question,  and  receives 
for  answer, 

I,nctus  ne  qnxre  ttiorum.  yT.n.  vi. 

Seek  not  the  sorrows  of  thy  race  to  know. 

Concerning  the  misfortunes  of  the  youths  here 
alluded  to,  sir  John  Harrington  tells  ths  following 
itory : 

"  It  happened  that  Ilippolito  and  one  of  these 
brothel's  fell  in  love  with  a  courtesan,  who.  showing 
less  aflVc'ion  to  Ilippolito,  was  one  day  very 
••arnestly  importuned  by  him  to  know  what  moved 
her  to  prefer  his  brother  before  him  ;  she  answered, 
it  was  his  beautiful  eyes;  upon  which.  Hippoiito 
ordered  them  to  he  thrust  out ;  but  the  youth  found 
means  to  preserve  his  sight,  and  meeting  no  re- 
dress, by  making  his  complaint  to  the  duke,  he, 
and  the  other  brother  here  menlioned,  conspired  to 
kill  him  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  execution,  their 
hearts  failed  them,  and  the  plot  being  discovered, 
they  were  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment."  Notes 
to  sir  John  Harrington's  Translation,  b.  iii. 


Hut  on  his  ami  be  bears  a  blazing  shield. 

That  casts  the  g^zer  senseless  on  the  tield  ; 

And  should  you  keep  your  eye-lids  clos'd,  to  shun 

The  bidden  force  of  this  tcrre^trial  sun,  481 

How  then  the  liattle'.i  progress  could  you  know, 

When  your  foe  flies,  or  when  he  aims  a  blow  ? 

Rut  to  withstand  his  arts  on  me  rely. 

Nor  can  the  world  an  aid  like  this  supply. 

King  Agraniant  a  ring  <5  of  great  impoit 

Has  given  to  one  Brunello  of  his  court. 

Who  now  before  us  on  the  way  is  seen  : 

This  ring  (late  taken  from  an  Indian  queen <^) 

Is  sui'h,  that  he  who  wears  it  on  his  hand,         49A 

May  every  fraud  of  magic  power  withstand. 

No  less  Brunello  knows  of  servile  guiles. 

Than  he,  who  keeps  your  knight,  of  magic  wiles. 

This  man,  so  skill'd  and  crafty  in  deceit. 

His  monarch  sends  to  work  a  hardy  feat. 

That,  by  his  cunning  and  enchanted  ring. 

He  from  the  castle  might  Rogero  bring. 

Whom  much  the  king  esteems  :   but  shall  he  owe 

His  freedom  to  a  Pagan,  .^nd  our  foe  ? 

Three  days  your  course  along  the  shore  pursue  ; 

(The  shore  will  soon  appear  before  our  view)     .501 

The  third  your  .steps  will  to  the  dwelling  bring. 

Where  you  shall  meet  the  man  that  wears  the 

ring. 
His  slature  (keep  the  picture  in  your  mind) 
Is  not  six  spans,  his  head  to  earth  declin'd  ; 
Dark  is  his  tawny  skin,  and  black  his  hairs ; 
On  his  pale  face  a  bushy  beard  he  wears  : 
His  eyes  are  swoln  ;   his  squinting  looks  aside; 
His  eye-brows  .staring,  and  his  nostrils  wide  : 
His  dress,  which  gives  you  all  the  man  complete, 
Is  short  and  strait,  and  for  a  courier  meet.        511 
With  hiin  you  doubtless  must  awhile  discourse 
t^n  llic  stran.ge  castle,  and  th'  enchanter's  force. 
Thin  speak  your  wish  to  dare  th'  adventurous  deed, 
.\nd  make  in  fight  the  necromancer  bleed  ; 
l?ut  let  him  no  suspicion  entertain 
Vou  know  the  ring  that  makes  enchantments  vain. 
Soon  will  he  jirofler  on  your  way  to  ride, 
And  to  the  r.>cky  mountain  be  your  guide. 
Then  follow  him,  and  mark  my  words  aright,    520 
.Soon  as  the  rock  appears  before  your  sight, 
Your  lix'd  resolves  let  no  compassion  sliake. 
But  seize  the  wretch,  h  s  forfeit  life  U.  take  ; 
For  should  his  lips  receive  the  rin.g,  he  flies 
Involv'd  in  mist  from  your  astotiish'd  eyes." 

Thus  speaking;  te  the  shore  at  length  they  drew, 
Where  I'onrdcaux  and  (laronna  rose  to  view ; 
.\nd  here,  but  first  som?  tender  tears  they  shed, 
They  parted  as  their  did'crent  purpose  led. 
Duke  Atnon's  daughter,  whose  impatient  breast  530 
Rogero  fill'd,  her  eager  journey  press'd, 
Till  at  an  inn  at  length  she  ceas'd  her  way. 
And  saw  Brunello  there  at  close  of  day. 

Full  well  she  knew  the  man  she  sought  to  find. 
So  well  his  form  was  treasur'd  in  her  mind  : 
.She  questions  where  he  goes,  and  whence  he  cams, 
While  lies  to  all  he  frames ;  nor  less  tlic  dame, 


<5  This  seems  to  be  a  new  attempt  of  Brunello 
to  free  Kogero  a  second  time  from  the  hands  of 
Atlantes.  It  has  been  before  related, from  Boyardo, 
how  he  was  taken  from  the  enchanted  garden  on 
Mount  Carena  in  Africa.  See  Note  on  b.  ii. 
vcr.  495. 

*^  -Angelica,  daughter  of  Galaphron. 
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Warn'd  of  his  arts,  for  falsehood,  falsehood  deals, 
Her  country  feigns;   her  name,  and  race  conceals; 
AVhile  watchful  on  his  hands  her  eye  sb*  bends,  5i0 
And  every  look,  his  treachery  known,  attends. 
As  thus  distrust  on  either  side  prevails, 
A  dreadftd  nvtise  each  startled  ear  assails. 

Biit  cease  we  here,   my  lord  !  to  tell  the  cause ; 
And  here  awhile  permit  the  tale  to  pause. 


TrtE  ArciJMENT. 

Uradamant,  following  the  advice  of  Melissa,  takes 
the  rinij  from  Bruiieilo,  defeats  Atlaiites,  the 
magician,  and  sets  his  prisoners  at  liberty  i  but 
soon  after  loses  her  lover  Uogero,  who  is  carried 
from  her  in  a  wonderful  maimer,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Atlantcs.  Kioaldo,  who  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  England,  hcinsr  cast  by  a  tem- 
pest on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  entertained  at 
an  abbey,  where  he  is  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
fortune of  Oenenra,  dauirbter  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  undertakes  to  lijjht  in  her  behalf. 


Though  we  too  ofl  dissimulation  find 
Th'  attendant  vice  of  a  degenerate  mind; 
Vet,  since  in  this  bad  world  we  must  oppose 
A  tliousand  perils  and  a  thousand  foes, 
A  blameless  art,  in  time  of  need  pursu'd. 
Has  oft  been  found  the  means  of  future  good; 
A  sure  defence  from  thve-.itening  danger  prov'd  ; 
Impending  shame,  and  death  itself  remov'd. 

If  after  proofs  long  try'd,  and  try'd  in  vain, 
You  scarce  at  last  a  faithful  friend  attain ;  10 

A  friend  to  whom  yon  truly  can  impart 
Kach  little  care  that  fills  the  secret  heart: 
How  with  Brunello  shall  the  maid  proceed, 
Brunello,  strange  to  every  virtuous  deed; 
But  as  Melissa  had  display'd  before. 
Of  treason  fram'd,  and  vers'd  in  guileful  lore  ? 
She  lo  deceive,  no  less  her  mind  applies, 
As  best  beseems  with  him,  the  sire  of  lies  ' 
While  thus  their  mutual  converse  they  pursue. 
Still  on  his  hands  she  bends  her  heedful  view  ;     30 
W'lten  sudden  cries  their  startled  ears  invade, 
"  O  !  glorious  mother'!"  cried  th'  astoni^h'd  maid, 
•'  O  !   king  of  heaven  !   from  what  dread  wonder 

grows 
TTiis  strange  alarm  r"  but  soon  the  cause  she  knows; 
She  sees  the  host  and  all  the  houshold  near; 
Who  in  the  window  or  the  streets  api>ear 
Gazing  aloft,  as  when  the  vulgar  spy 
A  dark  eclipse,  or  comet  in  the  sky. 
An<l  now  a  wondrous  sight  the  virgin  saw, 
(A  wondrous  sight,  surp-assing  Nature's  law)        SO 
A  courser  through  the  air  directs  his  (light, 
Who  bore  upon  his  back  an  armed  knight. 
Large  were  Ids  w'ings,  with  ditferent  colours  grac'd, 
And  in  the  midst  the  magic  knight  was  plac'd ; 
His  shining  arms  of  polish'd  steel  appear'd. 
And  towards  the  western  skies  his  course  he  stcer'd; 
Till  sinking,  he  behind  the  mountains  flew. 
Tben  siUd  the  hojt  (and  well  the  truth  he  knew) 


••  Tke  Virjio  Mary, 


61 


'•  Behold  a  strange  magician  fam'd  afar. 

Oft  seen  to  ionrney  through  the  fields  of  air.       40 

.Sometimes  he  seems  amid  the  stars  to  rise ; 

,\ud  now,  more  lowly,  near  the  Karth  he  flies; 

While  ever>'  beauteous  damsel  in  bis  way, 

The  necromancer  seizes  as  his  prey. 

Thus  all  whose  features  charms  transcendent  share. 

Or  those,  who  give  themselves  the  name  of  fair. 

With  terrour  struck,  avoid  his  hated  sight. 

And  shun  the  fiice  of  day  with  pale  aifright. 

"  On  a  high  rock"  (the  host  pursuing  said) 

"  He  holds  a  castle  by  encbauLment  made  ;         58 

A  fortress  built  of  stone,  whose  frame  excels 

Whate'er  of  w<indrous,  old  tradition  tells. 

Full  many  knights  have  sought  the  place  in  vain. 

For  none  could  boast  they  e'er  rctum'd  again ; 

That  much  I  dread,  so  dear  th'  adventure  cost. 

His  life,  or  liberty,  each  warrior  lorf  !" 

This  tale  with  joy  th'  attentive  virgin  heard. 
In  hopes  (nor  after!  vain  her  hopes  appear'd) 
.Soon,  by  the  magic  ring's  assisting  power, 
To  quell  th'  enchanter,  and  destroy  his  tower.     60 
Then  to  the  host  she  said  :   "  Let  ons  be  found, 
Whose  steps  may  guide  me  to  this  fatal  ground ; 
For  know,  I  burn  with  rage  to  prove  my  might 
On  this  magician  in  immediate  fight." 
•'  Thou  Shalt  not  want  an  aid"  (Brunello  cried), 
"  Behold,  myself  I  proffer  for  your  guide. 
Tlie  windings  of  the  road  I  can  display, 
With  many  secrets  to  beguile  the  way." 
■'  With  grateful  thanks  I  take  you  f>r  my  guide," 
(In  hopes  to  gain  the  ring)  the  maid  reply'd:       70 
The  bust  a  courier  brought  the  virgin-knight. 
Apt  for  the  road,  and  strongly  limb'd  for  fight; 
On  this  she  mounted,  and  her  way  pursu'd, 
Soon  as  the  rising  mom  the  day  renew'd. 
From  steep  to  steep,  from  wood  to  wood  they  pass'd. 
Till  fani'd  Pyrcne's  hills*  they  reach'd  at  la^t, 
There  may  the  sight,  in  skies  serene,  explore 
Gallia  and  Spain,  with  either  distant  shore  : 
I'hence  from  the  summit  show'd  a  rough  descent. 
That  winding  to  the  lower  valley  went;  80 

Where,  in  the  midst,  a  rocky  mountain  stoo;!, 
On  which  aloft  the  fort  of  steel  they  view'd. 
That  rear'd  to  Heavc-n,  with  such  stupendous  height. 
Made  all  beneath  seem  little  in  its  sight. 
"  Behold  th'  enchanter's  tower"  (Brunello  said), 
"  In  which  the  knights  and  dames  are  prisoners 
made."* 
Hewn  in  four  equal  sides,  the  mountain  rose 
Above  the  plain  ;  nor  path  nor  step  it  shows 
T'  assist  the  feet,  but  seem'd  a  place  design'd 
For  some  strarge  animal  of  winged  kind,  9* 

The  virgin  new  perceiv'd  the  hour  was  come 
To  seize  the  riug,  and  seal  Brunello's  doom : 
But  her  groat  soul  th'  inglorious  thought  disdain'd, 
I'o  sec,  with  blood  like  bis,  her  weapon  staiu'd : 
Since  she  might  safely  of  his  ring  deprive, 
-Vud  yet  preseiTe  the  helpless  wretch  alive. 


-  Boyardu's  enchanted  garden  was  on  Mount 
Carena  in  Africa  ;  Ariosto's  castle,  on  the  hills  that 
divide  Spain  from  the  furthest  part  of  France, 
formerly  called  Acfpiitania.  The  plain  at  the  foot 
of  these  hills  was  called  Ronscevaux,  ( Ronscevallcs) 
where  romances  tell  us,  the  Christians  met  with 
that  memorable  defeat  from  the  Saracens,  ii» 
which  fell  almost  all  the  principal  knigJOi  aaJ 
{'uladijtt.  oi' FotBue. 


ei 


H DOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Then,  wliilc  Brnnello  nnsnspcrilny  pas-^'d, 

She  seiuM  him  nnaxarrs,  ami  l>'Miml  him  fa^t 

To  a  ^trm;;  trunk  bcnenth  ihe  beecli's  8hiide: 

Bui  from  his  linircr  tirsi  llii>  rimr  ronvty'd.        100 

In  vain  his  every  art  ISriTiii'llo  tries, 

And  bogs  his  froe-loin  with  niimanly  cries  : 

She  lea\es  him  ;  and,  wi<h  slops  secure  ai;d  slow. 

Forsakes  ihc  hill,  and  seeks  the  plain  below  : 

Then  winds  her  born,  that  echoes  to  the  skies. 

And  having  'treatli'd  a  blast,  with  siioucing  cries 

She  boldly  to  the  field  her  foe  defies. 

Nor  long  sl'^e  stays,  the  fierce  enchanler  hears, 
And,  issuing  Troni  trie  cas!le-:pate,  appears: 
But  Bmlaiiiant  bi:heM  with  secret  Joy,  HO 

Her  fijc  no  weapons  in  the  fic-hU  eniphiy. 
Nor  lance,  nor  heaiy  mace,  nnr  sword  he  wore. 
To  bruise  the  arrnotir,  and  lliccuislct  hore. 
On  bis  left  arm  was  brac'd  a  mystic  shield, 
"Whose  woiulrous  oro  a  crimson  ^eil  conceaiVl 
His  riffht  band  held  a  hook,  and  while  he  read, 
Illusive  phantoms  round  his  foes  he  spread. 
Villi  spoar,   or   sword,   be  sccm'd    to   urge  the 

liuht  : 
Anci  oft  had  dazzled  many  a  warrior's  siglit. 
But  no  illusion  was  his  tiying  steed  ;  120 

A  griflin  and  a  mare  the  mingled  breed 
Compos'd;  and  like  his  sire  his  feet  before, 
His  head,  his  feathers,  and  bis  wings  be  wore  ; 
(In  all  the  rest  his  muther-mare  was  shown) 
And  by  tbrname  of  gritBu-borse  was  known. 
Such,  though  but  rarely,  in  those  hills  appe.ir, 
Beyond  where  ocean  feds  tiie  freezing  year. 
Thence   had   the    cnclianter    drawn   him   by   liis 

skill, 
And  made  liim  soon  obedient  to  his  will ; 
Taught  bim  the  saddle  and  the  reins  to  wear,     130 
And  o'er  the  earth  and  seas  his  master  bear. 
But  all  the  rest  that  in  the  fight  be  show'd. 
From  airy  visions  gf  enchanlment  tlow'd  : 
Yet  nouglit  against  the  ma  d  avail'd  his  apt, 
Such  wisdom  could  the  sacred  ring  impart. 
And  now  she  seems  enrag'd  to  strike  the  w  ind  ; 
Now  daits  before  ;  then  swiftly  turns  behind. 
At  last  (for  so  Meiis  a  h.id  requii'd, 
To  win  the  [lalm  which  most  the  maid  desii'd) 
In  fury  from  her  steed  she  seems  lo  light,  143 

And  eager  on  her  feet  pursue  the  tight. 
This  seen,  the  necromancer  bends  his  tare, 
AViih  one  <  i;rhantnicnt  to  conclr.de  the  war; 
And,  th  nking  now  the  damsel  to  confound, 
Kemoves  the  covering  from  bis  buckler's  round. 
Such  was  his  won! — awhile  the  shining  ray 
He  kept  c  uceal'd  to  hold  the  kuigbts  in  play  : 
Ftir,  with  a  sportive  mind,  he  tiiok  delight 
To  see  them  wield  the  swurd  and  spear  in  fight. 


3  Plnabello,  in  the  second  book,  had  described 
the  magician  as  making  use  of  weapons  in  the  bat- 
tle with  Gralasso  and  Kogero;  but  it  must  be  re- 
inembcred,  that   his  sight  was  deluded  by  magic, 
as  Ar:osto  in  this  passage,  says: 
His  right  hand  held  a  book,  and  while  be  read, 
Illusive  phantoms  round  his  foes  he  spread. 
With  spear,  or  sh  ord,  be  seem'd  to  urge  th  e  fi  ght ,  &c. 
Ver.  II-!. 

But  the  poet  now.  speaking  in  bis  own  person 
represents  the  matter  as  it  really  appeared  to 
Bradamant. 


So  when  ihe  wily  cat<  a  prisoner  draw9  }'M 

S'>mi   hapU.ss  mouse  nitbin  her  cruel  claws, 
\^■anlon  auh  le  she  joys  his  fears  to  see. 
Nor  yet  will  kill,  nor  .set  the  captive  free. 
To  that  we  might,  in  every  former  war. 
The  i'oul  magic'an  and  the  knights  compare  : 
lUit  n  A  in  this,  the  ring  with  powerful  aid 
Here  ga>  c.tb'  advantage  to  the  warrior-maid. 
Who  watchful  as  she  fought  t'  escape  surprise, 
.■\tlentive  on  the  soie'rer  fix'd  her  eyes  : 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  b  ickler's  blaze  re>cal"d,      lG(f 
S!ic  dos'd  her  eyes,  ,liid  tumbfcd  on  the  field  ; 
Nor  ib'nk  the  splendour  of  the  bean.ing  light, 
Vs  with  the  rest,  had  power  to  hurt  her  sight; 
ait  tj)c  wise  virgin  took  this  artful  course, 
To  lu're  the  vain  enchanter  from  his  horse. 
Her  wile  succeeding,  swiftly  wheeling  round, 
Ihe  flying  horseman  liglited  on  the  ground  : 
Hn  foot  he  leapt,  and  left  bchinil  his  shield, 
Ty'd  to  bis  saddle,  in  the  veil  eonctal'd. 
Then  basten'd  wheie  th'  expecting  damsel  lay;  ITO 
So  wails  a  wolf  to  make  the  kid  bis  prey  , 
While,  on  the  ground  neglected,  he  forsook 
(With  which  be  wag'd  the  war)  his  magic  book. 
.Vow  with  a  chain  to  bind  his  fue  he  thought, 
.\  chain  prepar'd,  for  such  a  purpose  brought; 
I'ut  here  an  unexpected  difference  found  ; 
Ihe  noble  damr  el  huri'd  hiiu  to  the  ground; 
He  far  unfit  a1.trife  like  this  to  wage  ; 
She  strong  in  youth,  and  he  depre-t  with  age.   1"9 

Now  Bradamant  her  conquering  weajon  spread. 
Ami  from  his  shoulders  thought  to  part  bis  head  ; 
Rut,  marl-cing  well  his  free,  her  hand  ristrain  d. 
As  if  Such  mean  revenge  her  soul  disdain'd. 
She  xiew'd  the  visage  of  her  i>rostraTe  foe, 
With  wrinkles  furrow'd  o'er,  and  worn  with  woe; 
Who.   by  his  silver  locks  and  reverend  mien. 
At  least  the  course  o'"  seventy  years  had  seen. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  vouth !   concludelhe  fatal 
strife/' 
(The  lost  magician  said)  "  and  take  my  life." 
But  she  no  less  to  save  his  life  consj  ir'd,  190 

Than  be  to  leave  the  hated  light  desir'd. 
.M'-antime  a  new  desire  possefs'd  the  dame. 
To  learn  th'  enchanter's  country,  antl  his  name ; 
Aud  what  be  by  that  rocky  tower  designd, 
Built' in  a  wild,  to  ravage  all  mankind. 

".Mas!  for  no  ill  purpose"  (thus  replies 
The  old  enchanter,  tniuglii;g  tears  and  sighs) 
'  On  yon  steep  rock  1  built  my  settled  home. 
Nor  avarice  makes  me  round  the  country  roam ; 
But  fond  aflcction  would  my  soul  incite,  200 

I'o  save  from  peril  great  a  g<nlle  knight, 
1,1  ng  threatcn'd  by  his  stars  in  fiallia's  land 
To  d.e  a  Christian  by  a  treacherous  hand. 


4  Many  passages  in  Ariosto  are  of  the  ludicrous 
kind,  of  which  this  simile  is  an  example,  which  is 
aken  from  the  most  common  and  faiviiliar  iniage 
in  life  :  there  is  an  inst  .ncc  of  this  kind  still  niire 
ludicrous,  where  he  describes  the  universal  tcrrour 
s;  ria''  by  Astolpho's  honi  in  the  enchanted  palace 
of  .-itlantes.     B.  xxii.  ver.  161. 

In  casa  non  resta  gatta  ne  topo. 

Nor  cat  nor  mouse  within  the  dwelling  stay'd. 

Such  passages,  blended  with  others  truly  ejiic, 
prove  Ariosio's  style  and  imagery  to  be  of  the 
mixed  kind. 


OF  ORLANDO  FCRIOSO.      Book  IV. 
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)        A  yiiiHi  like  this,  for  looks  and  conras;?  bold, 
/        Nc^'er  tlid  the  Sun  'twixt  cither  pole  behold ; 
KugcMcall'd  :  his  iufani'y  with  care 
I  niirs'd  :   AM^intcs  i«  the  Tianie  I  bear. 
jA"iire  of  fame,  but  more  his  cruel  chance, 
Vv'ith  Agramant  sillur'd  his  step  to  France : 
I  Whi'e  I,  who  love  him  with  a  parent's  luve,       210 

i         Seek  him  from  France  and  danger  to  remove : 
I'.r  this  alone  I  riis'd  the  stately  tower, 
'lijkeei>  Rogero's  life  from  fortune's  power; 
\'.  liere  late  I  kept  him  prisoner  safe,  and  where 
I  lainlyhop'd,  alas!  yourself  to  bear ! 
Vitb  gallant  lianics  and  knights  I  fill'd  the  place. 
With  many  others  of  the  noblest  race; 
'i  hat,  though  dcny'd  to  leave  this  safe  retreat, 
Society  might  make  his  bondage  sweet, 
l\ce;it  their  freidjiii,  I  with  care  provide  2'30 

For  everj^  want,  for  every  wish  beside. 
White'cr  the  wurld  affords  each  various  coast 
T(j  give  delight,  the>e  castle  walls  can  buast: 
'1  be  song,  the  dance,  the  costly  garb,  the  feast ; 
Wliate'er  the  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  request ! 
Well  had  1  sworn,  and  iiell  the  fruits  enjoy'd  : 
But  thiu  art  couie,  and  all  my  works  dcstroy'd. 
Alas  !   if.   like  your  gentle  looks,  yoa  bear 
A  gentle  heart,  in  pity  hear  my  prayer. 
1  hat  buckler  take,  which  I  with  joy  resign,       230 
y^ud  take  that  flying  steed  which  once  was  mine. 

<  !r,  hast  thou  friends  in  j-onder  tower  confin'tl  ? 
Fr'-;e  one,  or  two ;  remain  the  rest  behind. 
Nay,  all  my  prisoners,  if  thou  seck'st,  receive. 
So  thou  alone  wilt  my  Rogero  leave. 

'       Lot  if,  alas!  e'en  him  thou  would'st  remove  ; 
B(  fore  thou  lead'st  to  France  the  youth  1  love. 
Ah  I   let  nic  by  thy  pityinj:  sword  be  slain, 
An  I  free  this  spirit  from  her  house  of  pain." 

To  this  the  maid — "  Thy  fruitless  plaints  giveo'cr. 
For  know,  I  will  tlie  captive  kuigh.  restore;      241 
K'»r  <iffcr  shield,  nor  courser  to  resign. 
No  longer  yours,  by  right  of  conquest  mine : 
Or  were  they  yours  to  give,  could  gifts  like  these 
For  such  a  warrioi-'s  loss  my  mind  appease  ? 
lor  this  Rogero  is  conlin'd  with  care, 
T'  avoid  the  threatening  influence  of  his  star ! 
O  blinil  to  fate  !  or,  grant  you  can  foresee. 
What  human  power  shall  alter  Heaven's  decree  ? 
j;ui  it  vonr  own  near  fate  you  never  knew,         2 jO 
Far  less  another's  fate  your  art  can  view. 
I'equcst  not  death  from  me;  such  prayei-s  are  vain; 

<  )r  if  s-nt'cre  you  seek  to  end  your  pain  ; 
Though  all  the  'mjrld  den'es,  the  noble  lni^ 
Can  froin  itself  its  own  dismission  find. 

But  lirst  set  wide  the  castle  ga.e  with  speed. 
And  let  your  prison -rs  aill  from  bonds  be  freed." 

.'^o  s|:oke  the  viruui ;  and  without  delay, 
With  old  .Vilante-  toik  her  eager  vay. 
Chains  of  his  own  the  uccroinancer  bind  ;  260 

The  cautious  damsel  follows  close  behind ; 
For,  still  in  d  >ubt,  some  secret  guile  she  fear'd, 
Th  'Ugh  deep  submis^iL.n  in  his  face  appear'd. 
Now  near  they  came,  where  on  the  rocky  side. 
Scarce  to  he  seen,  a  narrow  clifL  she  spy'd. 
By  which  the  steps,  in  windings  from  the  mead. 
To  the  hish  summit  of  the  mountain  lead. 

At'antes  from  the  threshold  mov'd  a  stone. 
Where  mysti<;  signs  and  characters  were  shown : 
Beneath  were  vessels,  whence  wa^  seen  expire  '*:70 
Sulphureous  smoke  tiiat  came  from  hidden  lire. 
All  theic  the  sorc'rer  b;oke  ;  and  sudden  grew    . 
The  country  desert,  cpwfjrUciS  to  view  ! 


As  oft  from  nets  the  thrushes  take  their  flight, 
.So  swift  the  necromancer  flew  fixiin  sight: 
At  once  with  him,  dissolv'd  to  empty  air. 
I'he  vanish'd  castle  left  the  mountain  bare. 
Siirpris'd,  themselves  the  knights  and  ladies  found 
From  stately  rooms  remov'd  to  open  ground  : 
While  many  view'd  their  present  state  with  pain. 
And  wish'd  for  pleasing  slavery  again.  2BJ 

(iradasso,  Sacripant  were  there  to  see  : 
The  knight  Prasildo  too,  from  prison  free. 
Who  with  Riiialdo  came  from  eastern  lands; 
IroldoS  join'd  with  him  in  friendly  bands. 
Mere  noble  Bradamant  with  i<iy  perceiv'd 
Her  lov'd  Rogero,  him  for  whom  she  griev'd  ; 
Who.  when  he  saw  the  beauteotis  maid,  express'd 
The  grateful  transports  of  an  amorous  breast; 
As  one  he  valu'd  to  his  soul  more  dear  290 

■'ban  golden  beams  of  light,  or  vital  air, 
I'.'er  since  the  day  ^  the  fair  her  helm  unbound, 
Aud  in  her  lovely  head  rcceiv'd  a  wound. 
Fach  other  night  and  day  they  sought  in  vain, 
Nor  till  this  blissful  hour  could  meet  again. 
Now  when  with  longing  eyes  Kogero  view'd 
Where  she,  his  lov'd,  his  fair  deliverer  stood, 
So  vast  a  pleasure  till  d  his  ravish'd  mind, 
He  deem'd  himself  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

From    shameful   bondage   freed,    the   warriors^ 
came,  300 

Where  in  the  valley  stood  the  conquering  dame  : 
And  where  the  wondrous  courser  they  beheld, 
U  ho  wore  the  buckler  in  the  veil  conceai'd. 
'f  he  damsel  now  to  seize  his  reins  essay'd. 
And,  till  she  nearer  drew,  tie  courser  stay 'd; 
But  soon  he  spreads  his  wings,  and  spurns  the  plain ; 
Then,  at  a  little  distance,  lights  again. 
F:iger  she  follows,  where  she  sees  the  steed 
N<w  here,  now  there  desce  iding  on  the  inead. 
This,  on  the  sandy  shore,  in  mazy  rounds,        CKI 
The  w  ily  crow  the  spaniel's  search  confounds. 
(Jradasso,  Sacripant,  Rogero  try'd  ; 
Alike  &ich  knight  his  several  art  apply'd  ; 
Some  on  the  hills,  some  planted  on  tiie  plain. 
As  best  they  thought  the  winged  steed  to  gain  ; 
But  he  (when  first  he  had  the  warriors  led 
rp  the  rough  paths  to  every  mountain  head, 
.And  in  the  marshy  vales  beneath  couvey'd) 
At  length  beside  Rogero  gently  stay'd. 
I'his  was  Atlantes'  work,  whose  aged  breast      3'2rt 
A  thousand  anxious  boding  fears  oppress'd. 
Who  oft  had  rackM  his  thoughts  with  pious  care, 
To  save  Rogero  from  his  fatal  star. 
For  this  he  bids  the  griflin-horse  alight. 
To  bear  from  F.urope's  climes  the  youthful  knight. 
Rogero  thought  to  lead  him  on  the  way, 
Ent  the  steed,  stoppng  short,  refus'd  t' obey 
From  good  Froniino'  then  he  lea]is  with  speed, 
(Froutino  wa.s  the  champions  generous  steed) 

5  Christian  knights  in  Bovardo's  poem,  who  bad 
been  impristmed  with  Rinaldo,  I>udon.  and  others, 
in  a  castle  in  the  Fast,  and  being  afterwards  de- 
livered, set  out  with  Rinaldo  f  .r  France,  to  the 
a--*istatice  of  Charlemain,  and  are  here  supposed 
to  ha\e  been  taken  prisoners  by  AlJantes. 

'  See  General  View  of  Bovardo's  Story. 

'  The  htrscahichBrunello  stole  from  Sacripant, 
and  gave  to  Kogeio. 

See  (Jeneral  View  of  Boyardo's  Story. 
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He  .hres  the  afroncr-pliim-d  courser  tu  bestride,  330 

Ana  claps  Ins  goriiic  r.,wels  in  his  si.le  ■ 

Who  runs  awhile,  till,  rising  from  the  plain, 

lie  spnrns  the  ground  beneaih  and  soars  amain. 

5-0  \phen  the  master  l«ts  the  falcon  fly. 

At  once  he  sees  his  prey,  and  shootj  along  the 

sky. 
The  maid,  alarmM,  heheld,  with  shudderin'  si^-ht, 
Her  dear  Rogeio  in  this  dangerous  plight :  " 
Such  various  passions  in  her  bosom  wrought. 
She  seem'd  awhile  dcpriv'd  of  ense  and  thought. 
What  shed  youthful  Ganvmede  had  heard,  '  340 
To  Heaven  by  Jove's  almighty  will  prefcrrd. 
She  doubts  may  prove  ,f  her  Rogero  true, 
Whose  equal  gnices  charm'd  the  gazer's  view 
His  course  she  follows  fhrougli  the  distant  skies, 
Whde  yet  his  course  she  reaches  with  her  eyes  • 
Even  when  the  distance  leaves  her  sight  beliind' 
She  follows  still,  and  views  him  in  her  mind. 
Her  tender  bosom  heaves  with  labouring    ighs. 
While  ceaseless  sorrows  trickle  from  her  eves! 
But  when  her  lover  long  in  vain  she  mourn'd      350 
Her  looks  upon  his  gallant  steeil  she  turn'd,' 
Then,  parting,  took  Frontino  by  the  rein. 
In  hopes  to  give  him  to  his  lord  again. 

Bleantiine  the  monster  dew,  nor  knew  the  knight 
To  rule  the  reins,  or  stop  his  rapid  flight. 
He  sees  the  face  of  tarth  decreas'd  in  show. 
And  every  lofty  summit  left  below ; 
So  far  remov'd,  no  more  his  eye  descries 
Where  the  vales  sink,  or  where  the  mountains  rise. 
But  when  the  steed  has  gain'd  so  vast  a  height  3C0 
He  seem'd  a  little  spot  to  mortal  sight. 
He  steer'd  his  course,  to  where  in  western  streams 
1  he  Sun  descends,  when  Cancer  feels  his  beams. 
He  cuts  his  airy  nay,  as  vessels  sail 
On  prosperous  seas  before  thedrivinjr  gale. 
But  kl  himgo",  and  well  his  vovage  speed. 
While  to  Rinaldo  must  the  tab-  proceed. 
Rinaldo  that,  and  all  th'  ensuing  day, 
Was  drii  'n  by  tempests  o'er  the  watery  way : 
From  morn  till  eve  the  wind  unceasing  blew :    370 
Now  to  the  west,  and  now  the  north  they  drew  ■ 
At  last  upon  the  shore  of  Scotland  light,  ' 

Where  Caledonia's  forests  rose  to  sight, 
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'  He  returns  to  Eogero,  b.  vi.  ver.  Ill,  and  to 
Bradamant,  b.  vii.  ver.  '212. 

S  The  forest  of  Caledonia,  famous  for  its  dreary 
solitudes,  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  man  v  of 
the  knights  errant,  of  which  sucli  fabulous  accounts 
are  given  in  the  book.s  of  chivalry  of  those  times:  of 
these  knights,  the  |)rincipal  were  the  five  following 
mentioned  by  our  author. 

Tristram,  son  of  Meliadis,  king  of  Leonis,  and 
one  of  the  (irst  of  the  errant  knights  sworn  at  the 
round  table.  Marco,  king  of  Cornwall,  having 
engaged  to  marry  Isotta,  daughter  of  king  Lan- 
guines,  sent  his  nephew  Tristram  to  Ireland,  to 
fetch  over  the  bride.  Isotfa's  mother,  having  pre- 
pared an  enchanted  potion  to  make  her  daughter 
beloved  by  her  husband,  had  entrusted  it  to  a  con- 
fidante, when  it  happened,  that  Tristram  and 
Isot>a,  m  the  voyage,  ta.sted  of  the  potion,  and  he- 
came  violently  enamoured  of  each  other.  Kin- 
Marco,  having  some  time  afterwards  surprised  the 
lovers  together,  snatclicd  up  Tristram's  lance, 
wlucU  stood  without  the  chamber,  aud  slew  him 


rhat  midst  its  ancient  oaks  was  wont  to  hear 

I  he  rivcii  target,  and  the  shivcr'd  spear  : 

Here   once  were   seen,    beneath  these  shades  re- 

ver'd. 
Each  errant-knight  in  Britain's  combats  fear'd  • 
From  regions  far  and  near.  «e||  known  to  fame, 
trora  Norway,  Germany,  and  Oallia  came 

therewith:   upon  which    Isotta  fell   on  the  body, 
and  expired.     Tristram's  conip.ini.n  was. 

Launcelot,  a  knight  also  sworn  of  the  round 
(able,  and  s  m  of  IJando,  king  of  iknoirh  :  he  was 
d.epiv  in  love  with  cpieen  Ctienever.  wif,-  to  kin" 
Arthur,  and  no  les-  belo- eri  by  her:  .nfter  her 
death  he  became  a  herinil.  Uinncpjot  was  deceived 
by  a  daughter  of  king  Piscatore,  who,  9ceing  his 
pission  for  the  queen,  bv  a  craf'y  wile  lay  with 
iiim  in  her  stead,  and  had  by  him  a    on  called 

fJalasso,  who  being  creau-d  a  knight  by  his 
father,  was  the  first  that  sat  in  the  chair  of  Merlin : 
he  IS  said  to  have  obtained  the  hilv  ve  sel  in  which 
our  Saviour  ate  with  his  disc.plcs  ;"and  was  reputed 
a  saint. 

Arthur  was  the  son  of  fther  Pendragon,  king  of 
England  :  Jeirery  of  Monmouth  informs  us,  that 
Uther  Pendragon  fell  in  l.,ve  with  Igeme  (or 
./ogerne)  ihe  wife  of  Gorlois,  prince  of  "Cornwall. 
In  the  absence  of  Gorlois.  Merlin,  by  h^s  ma^ic 
transformed  Uther  into  the  likeness  of  Jordan,  a 
familiar  friend  of  Corlois,  himself  assiimn"  the 
Iigure  of  one  nricci ;  by  means  of  which  artifice 
Liher  enjoyed  Igeriie,  and  begot  king  Arthur,  who 
IS  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  king  thai 'ever 
lived  :  he  was  so  renowned  a  warrior,  l!iat  he  slew 
with  his  own  hand  four  hundred  and  sixty  men  in 
battle,  and  added  other  kingdoms  lohis'own:  he 
wore  a  golden  helmet,  with  a  dragon  for  his  crest; 
thus  .Sjx-nser  in  his  Fairy  Queen  : 

His  haughty  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightness  and  great  terrour  bred 
For  all  the  cre»t  a  dragon  did  enfold  ' 

With  greedy  paws B.  i.  c,  vii. 

On  his  shield  was  engraved  Ihe  effigies  of  the 
vnsm  Mary:  he  bore  a  lance  of  uncommon  size 
and  weight,  with  which  he  slew  his  son  Moidites, 
who  had  rebelled  against  him,  and  lay  in  ambush 
to  assassinate  him  ;  hence  Dante  savs : 
Con  ess'  un  colpo  per  le  man  d'ArtCi. 

V\'itli  this  a  blow  from  Arthur's  hand 

This  prince  was  the  fii-st  that  established  the 
order  of  the  round  table,  with  so  many  famous 
kniglits :  his  end  is  uncertain ;  some  say,  that  he 
received  his  mortal  wound  in  fighting  asrainst  his 
traiterous  nephew  Moidred;  bu't  the  oid  Welch 
bards  had  a  strange  tradition,  that  he  was  not 
■lead,  but  would  return  after  a  time,  and  reign  in 
as  great  authority  as  ever. 

Galvano  (orGauaine):  there  were  two  of  this 
name,  one  the  nephew  of  Arthur,  a  man  of  great 
valour,  and  one  of  the  round  table:  the  other  was 
under  Amadis  de  Gaule :  they  were  both  great 
knights,  and  achieved  many  adventures.  On  th 
beach  of  the  sea,  near  Milfmd-haven,  is  a  natur* 
rock  shaped  into  a  chapel,  which  tradition  reports 
to  have  been  the  burying  place  of  sir  Gawainc,  the 
nephew  of  Arthur.  See  Porcacchi,  Warton's,' and 
Upton's  notes  on  Sjienser,  &c. 
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Each  gallant  chief,  who  nobly  scirnM  his  life, 
Where  death  or  conqiust  crown'tl  Ihe glorious slnfc ! 
Here  Tristram  mighty  deeds  perforin'd  of  old, 
Galasso,   Launcclot,  and  Arthur  bold, 
Galvaiio  brave:   witi)  more  that  titles  drew 
Both  from  the  aneierit  table,  and  the  new  '•; 
Knights,  who  have  left,  to  speak  their  valiant  mind. 
More  than  one  trophy  of  their  worth  behind. 

RinaMo  arms,  his  steed  liayardo  takes. 
And  landing  on  the  shore,  the  sea  forsakes  : 
He  bids  the  pilot  Berwick  speed  to  gain,  390 

And  there  till  his  amval  to  remain. 

Without  a  squire  the  fearless  knight  pervades" 
The  gloomy  horrour  of  those  dreary  shades  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  as  must  he  hop'd  to  tiud 
Adventures  of  a  new  and  dreadful  kind. 
The  first  day  brought  him  to  an  abbey  fair, 
Whose  wealth  was  spent  >vith  hospitable  care. 
Beneath  its  roof  reception  to  provide 
yor  knights  and  dames  that  through  the  forest  ride. 
The  monks  and  abbot,  with  a  friendly  grace,     400 
Welcom'd  the  brave  Rinaldo  to  the  place; 
Who  now  inquir'd  (but  not  till  grateful  food 
Had  cheer'd  his  spirits  and  his  strength  re[ie«'d). 
How  in  the  compass  of  that  savage  ground. 
Adventures    strange  by   wandering  knights   were 
found. 

He  might,  they  answer'd,  'midst  the  woods  essay 
A  thousand  perils  in  the  lonely  way  ; 
But,  as  the  place,  so  were  the  deeds  conceal'd, 
And  seldom  to  the  wondering  world  revcai'd. 
"  Far  rather  go,"  they  cried,  '•  where,  done  insight, 
Your  actions  may  be  view'd  in  open  light;         41 1 
Where  after  toil  and  danger  follows  fame. 
With  ready  trump  your  praises  to  |)roclaim. 
But  if  indeed  your  honour  you  regard. 
Then  hear  the  noblest  enterprise  prepar'd. 
That  ever  yet,  in  ancient  times  or  new, 
A  courteous  warrior  could  in  arms  pursue. — 
Our  monarch's  daughter  needs  a  gallant  knight, 
In  her  defence  to  wage  a  single  light 
Against  a  lord  (Lurcanio  is  his  name)  420 

Who  seeks  to  spoil  her  of  her  life  and  fame. 
He  to  her  father  thus  accus'd  the  maid, 
(I'erlia|)S  by  hatred  more  than  reason  sway'd) — 
i'hat  she  receiv'd,  confest  before  his  sight, 
A  lover  at  her  window  in  the  night. 
Her  crime  in  flames  she  expiates  by  the  laws. 
Unless  a  champion  rises  in  her  cause 
Within  a  month,  (now  hastening  to  an  end,) 
Her  life  against  th'  accuser  to  defend. 
The  cruel  laws  of  Scotland's  realm  decree         430 
'J'hat  every  maid,  of  high  or  low  degree, 

'°  "  The  round  table  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
reign  of  king  Arthur,  but  was  common  in  all  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  Any  king  was  said  to  '  hold  a 
roimd  table,'  when  he  proclaimed  a  tournament 
attended  with  some  peculiar  solemnities."  See 
Ueliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

"  This  passage  has  more  the  air  of  the  old  ro- 
mances than  most  parts  of  the  poem.  A  prince, 
sent  from  his  sovereign  on  an  embassy  to  a  foreign 
power,  being  landed  near  a  forest,  instead  of  taking 
the  nearest  way  to  execute  his  commission,  wanders 
up  and  down  in  searcli  of  adventures:  however,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  overlook  this 
inconsistency  for  the  sake  gf  the  episode  thereby 
introduced. 

TOL.  111. 


Accu.s'd  of  yielding  to  the  luring  fiie 
Of  lawless  love,  in  tormeut  shall  expire: 
N'or  aught  can  save  the  wretched  damsel's  life, 
Inlc.-s  some  warrior  dare  the  generous  strife. 
The  king,  who  for  Gtneura's  safety  fears, 
(Such  is  the  name  his  hapless  daughter  bears) 
Proclaims  through  every  city,  far  and  near. 
That  he  who  dares  in  her  defence  appear. 
U'hose  arm  shall  lay  her  proud  accuser  low,      440 
(If  he  his  birth  to  noble  parents  owe) 
Shall  for  his  bride  the  royal  maid  receive. 
With  such  a  dower  as  fits  a  prince  to  give.^— 
A  deed   like  this   should    more   your  sword  de- 
mand, 
Than  wandering  thus  amid  the  forest  land. 
\'ou  will  the  tl(twer  of  beauteous  dames  obtain, 
'  Twixt  di.stant  India  and  th'  Atlantic  main  ; 
With  power  and  wealth,  and  knighthood's  en\'y'd 

praise, 
To  crown  with  blessings  all  your  future  days. 
Our  king  shall  fix  on  you  his  sovereign  grace,    460 
Whose  arm  preserv'd  the  honour  of  his  race. 
Yet  more,  the  law  of  chivalry  demands. 
To  save  from  infamous  and  treacherous  hands 
A  maid,  who,  by  the  world's  consent,  may  claim 
Among  the  chastest  minds  the  foremost  name." 

Rinaldo  mus'd  awhile,  then  made  reply  : 
"And  must  a  damsel  be  condtmn'd  to  die 
Because  she  circled  in  her  yielding  arms. 
And  kindly  bless'd  her  lover  with  her  charms  ? 
Accurst  be  those  that  could  such  laws  procure  !  460 
Accurst  be  those  that  still  such  laws  endure  1 
Let  cruel  virgins  rather  cease  to  live. 
Not  those  who  life  to  faithful  lovers  give: 
Nor  ask  I  now  if  with  consenting  ear 
Geneura  delgn'd  her  suitor's  vows  to  hear  ; 
lu  her  defence  shall  all  my  force  be  try'd  : 
Procure  me  spce<lily  a  skilful  guide; 
And  give  nie  but  th'  accuser's  face  to  sec, 
I  'rust,  in  Heaven,  to  set  Geneura  free. 
I  mean  not  now  (what  truth  perchance  denies)  4T0 
T'  affirm  that  guiltless  of  the  deed  she  dies : 
Hut  mean  to  show  what  m.idness  lill'd  his  mind. 
Who  first  devis'd  this  law  fir  woman-kind. 
When  man  to  multitudes  his  love  displays. 
Nor  meets  alone  impunity,  but  praise. 
And  soon  I  ho]>e,  in  Heaven,  to  prove  the  wrong. 
To  suficr  tamely  such  :m  act  so  long." 

The  rest  with  gixid  Rinaldo  deem'd  the  same, 
\\'hile  all  agii'cd  their  ancestor  to  blame  : 
N'or  could  tile  king  escape  from  censure  free,     480 
Whose  justice  ne'er  revers'd  the  harsh  decree. 

Soon  as  the  rosy  mom,  with  splendour  bright, 
Revcai'd  the  hemisphere  of  rising  light, 
Rinaldo  arm'd,  and  mounted  on  his  steed  ; 
He  took  a  trusty  squire  the  way  to  lead  ; 
Then  left  the  abbey,  and  his  course  pursued. 
For  many  miles  alotig  the  gloomy  wood. 
To  seek  the  city  dcstin'd  for  the  strife. 
On  which  dejiended  fair  Geneura's  life. 
To  make  the  shorter  nay,  they  chanc'd  to  take  490 
A  path  morelonely,  and  the  road  foi-sake. 
When  near  at  hand  they  hear  a  screaming  sound. 
The  forest  echoes  to  the  noise  around, 
One  spurs  liayardo,  t'  other  spurs  his  steed. 
To  search  the  valley  whence  the  cries  proceed. 
Betwixt  two  nlcn  a  damsel  there  was  seen, 
\A'ho  distant  seem'd  of  fair  and  comely  mien ; 
But  ne'er  before  did  dame  or  damsel  show 
Looks  more  deprest  with  anguish  or  w  ith  woe. 
F 
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On  either  side  the  ruf&ins  ready  stood  StiU 

With  naked  swords  to  d\  e  the  ground  with  blood  ; 
While  she,  with  prayers  and  many  a  flowing  tear. 
Bid  for  a.-hilc  the  drrsdful  stroke  defer. 
Kinaldo  coiui'S,  and  when  tlie  fair  lie  spies. 
He  hastens  to  hei*aid  ivitii  threatening  cries- 

Soon   as  the    murderers   saw   th'   approaching 
knight. 
At  once  tluy  tum'd  their  backs  in  sudden  flight; 
Through  the  dark  ^ale  precipitate  they  flew  ; 
Nor  wiinlil  the  Pahidin  their  steps  pursue, 
I?nt,  drawing  near  the  damsel,  sought  to  hear  510 
Her  deep  distress,  and  whence  her  death  so  near; 
Then,  for  dispatch,  commands  the  squire  to  bear 
Behind  him.  en  tlioir  way,  the  wcep.ng  fair; 
While,  as  they  rode,  he  better  ainrk'd  her  face. 
Her  beauteous  fratmes,  and  her  pleasing  grace 
That  savour'd  of  a  court ;  though  still  appear 
Upon  her  troubled  looks  the  marks  of  fear. 
Again  Rinaldo  ask'd.  n  hat  cruel  fate 
Had  so  deprcst  her  to  this  wretched  state  ? 

She  then,  with  lowly  voice,  began  to  tell       520 
What  ill  th'  enduing  book  we  shall  reveal. 


BOOK  V. 

THr    ATXt'MEST. 

Rinaldo  hears,  from  Dalinda,  the  tale  of  the  loves 
of  .Ariodantes  and  Geneura,  with  the  treachery  of 
Polinesso.  who  bad  contrived  to  blacken  the  re- 
putation of  Geneura,  and  caused  her  to  be  ojienly 
accused  of  incontinence;  in  consequence  of 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  slie  was  con- 
demneJ  to  de.ith.  Finaltio  takes  up  her  cause 
before  the  king,  and  enters  the  list  witli  her 
enemy. 

The  beasts  that  haunt  the  wood   or   graze  the 

plain, 
Or  tame  or  savage,  mutual  peace  maintain; 
But  if  somftimcs  they  chance  to  mix  in  war. 
The  generous  males  with  females  never  jar  : 
The  she  bear  from  the  other  never  flies. 
The  lioness  beside  the  lion  lies : 
The  she  wolf  with  her  mate  securely  lives, 
Nor  the  bull  tenour  to  the  heifer  gives. 

What  strife,  or  what  Megxra  has  posscst 
Tlie  deep  recesses  of  the  human  breast,  10 

That  oft  the  husband  and  the  wife  engage 
In  wordy  ccnRict ;  oft,  with  iinpions  rage, 
Against  each  other  aim  the  vengeful  blow. 
While  gushing  tears  the  genial  bed  o'erd^w ; 
Nor  tears  alone,  but  some,  by  fury  led. 
In  cri'uson  streams  the  vital  current  shed  ? 

Accurst  is  he,  and  tern  in  evil  hour, 
Wlio  dares  rebul  against  the  sovereign  power 
Of  Nature's  laws,  to  strike  the  weeping  fair. 
Or  fiDm  her  tresses  rend  a  single  hair :  20 

But  he,  whose  breast  such  small  remorse  can  feel, 
T'  .ittv'mpt  her  life  with  poison,  or  with  steel, 
1  ne'er  can  deem  a  man ;  but,  'seap'd  from  woe, 
Some  fiend  infernal  from  the  realms  below. 

The  two  assassins,  such  we  justly  name, 
Driv'n  by  the  brave  Rinaldo  from  the  dame  ; 
Whom  to  that  lonely  vale  their  guile  befray'd. 
To  hide  their  dreadful  crime  in  dreary  shade : — 
I  left  the  dame  prepar  ng  to  relate. 
The  secret  cause  of  her  unhapi)y  state,  50 


To  good  Rinaldo,  her  preserver-knight ; 
And  thus,  pursuing,   I  the  lale  recite. 

Tiie  damsel  now  began  ' :   "  Prepare  to  hear 
Such  deeds  as  never  yet  have  reach'd  the  car, 
As  never  stain'd  the  most  inhuman  crew  : 
Not  such  Mycens,  Tiiebes,  or  Argos  knew  ! 
If  yonder  Sun  that  darts  his  beams  aroimd. 
Shines  more  remotely  on  our  native  ground, 
'T  is  doubtless  that  lie  shuns  this  hated  place. 
With  horrour  viewing  snch  an  impious  race.        40 

"  That  men  on  foes  exert  their  dreadful  rage, 
Examples  have  been  seen  in  every  age; 
But  that  dire  mind  what  savage  fury  sways, 
Who  friendship's  warmth  with  fiend-likc  ill  repays! 
That  undisguis'd,  you  all  the  truth  may  know, 
I  will  from  fu-st  the  cause  impartial  show, 
\^*hy  these  assa.-sins  did  with  barbarous  ire 
Against  my  blooming  tender  youth  conspire. 

"  Know  then,  uiy  lord,  I,  yet  a  girl,  was  sent 
To  court,  and  to  tVeneura's  service  went;  50 

By  her  receiv'd,  I  llourish'd  in  her  grace, 
.^ud  in  the  palace  held  an  lionoiir'd  place  ; 
But  cruel  Love  my  state  with  envy  saw. 
And  soon,  alas !  subdued  nie  to  his  law  : 
He  made,  of  every  youth  and  comely  knight, 
The  duke  of  Albany  my  sole  delight. 
^Ve  hear  the  speech,  nc  see  the  l"oks  exprest, 
But  wlio  can  view  the  secrets  of  the  breast  ? 
His  love,  avow'd,  my  bosom  first  inspir'd 
With  tender  thouglits,  with  gentle  wishes  Cr'd :  60 
So  far  at  length  my  fond  belief  was  led, 
That  I  receiv'd  hiui  to  my  virgin  bed. 
Nor  that  alone  ;  but  that  recess  I  cliose 
Jn  which  sometimes  the  princess  would  repose; 
In  which  coiiceal'd  her  choicest  treasure  lies, 
A  close  reireat,  remotje  from  vulgar  eyes! 
There  by  a  gall'ry  to  the  window  joind, 
A  favriur'd friend  might  easj'  entrance  find. 
By  this  I  often  introduc'd  my  love, 
A  silken  ladder  throwing  from  above.  70 

' T  was  thus  I  did  th'  enamour'd  duke  receive, 
Whene'er  Geneura's  absence  gave  me  leave ; 
Who  us'd  to  change  her  bed,  sometimes  to  fly 
The  burning  heat,  sometimes  the  freezing  sky.        ' 
Securely  oft  \^e  met,  and  void  of  fear 
Indulg'd  our  flame,  for  'gainst  thepalace  here 
Some  lonely  ruins  stood,  where  night  or  day 
None  ever  pass'd  his  visits  to  survey. 

"  For  many  a  month  to  all  the  court  unknown, 
In  frequent  joys  our  secret  houi-s  had  flown  :         80 
So  blind  was  I,  I  ne'er  discovcr'd  yet 
That  little  truth  was  his,  but  much  deceit; 
Though  the  base  treasons  of  his  faithless  breast 
Were  plainly  by  a  thousand  signs  exprest. 
-At  length,  without  disguise,  he  durst  confess 
His  close  design  Geueura  to  possess : 
Nor  know  1  if  his  lo\  e  was  then  begun. 
Or  ere  he  yet  my  giddy  thoughts  had  won. 
Judge,  in  my  bosym  if  he  bore  a  part. 
Or  rather,  if  he  rui'd  not  all  my  heart;  90 

He   own'd    his    purpos'd  suit,    nor   blush'd   with 

shame 
To  ask  my  friendly  aid  to  win  the  dame; 
But  vow'd  his  ardour  feign'd,  in  hopes  alone 
To  form  a  near  alliance  to  the  throne  ; 


*  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  paem  more 
simple  and  unadomed  than  this  tale,  and  which 
admits  of  so  little  elevation  in  an  Knglish  version. 
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As  none,  among  the  nobles  of  tin-  hlood, 
Kxcpttlie  king,  in  rank  before  liini  stood: 
And  pnimis'il,  shonld  my  counsel  o'er  ensure 
His  sovereism's  favour,  and  the  biide  secure; 
The  service,  ever  preserit  to  bis  mind. 
In  ries  of  jaatitude  his  soul  should  bind  :  100 

Tint  I  alone,  his  wife,  his  friends  above. 
Should  re;gn  th'  nnrivall'd  partner  of  his  love. 

"  1  (that  bis  happiness  endeavour''!  «till. 
Nor  e'er  in  tho'iKht  or  deed  eontndd  his  will) 
Took  all  occasions  that  I  saw  to  raise 
In  fiir  Oeneura's  ear  my  lover's  praise. 
Heaven  knows  how  truly  I  eniploy'd  my  art 
To  serve  him  with  a  just  ami  faithful  hear! ! 
But  vain  tb'  attempt  my  mnohlovVI  duke  to  place 
Wi  h  many  a  trial  in  the  fair  one's  prace.  110 

Another  love  nas  kindled  in  her  breast, 
Anotlii  r  lover  all  her  soul  possess'd  : 
A  comely  courteous  knight  had  rais'd  a  flame, 
A  knght,  who  from  a  foreign  region  came: 
He,  with  his  y<.Uihful  brother,  left  the  port 
Of  distant  Italy,  for  Scotland's  court ; 
Where  soon  in  arjns  such  vast  renown  be  gain'd, 
No  son  of  Britain  greater  praise  oblaiu'd  : 
The  king  esteem'd  him,  and  his  favour  show'd. 
By  gifts  of  honour,  and  of  wealth  besSow'd  :       120 
Castles  and  towns  he  gave  to  his  command. 
And  rank'd  him  midst  the  barons  of  the  land. 
This  knight  the  name  of  Ariodantes  bore. 
The  monarch    lov'd    him    much,    bis    daughter 

more: 
The  warrior's  valiant  deeds  with  warmth  inspired 
Her  gentle  soul,  but  more  the  lover  lir'd  : 
Since  well  she  knew,  f-r  her  what  flame  possess'd 
The  gentle  Ariodantes*  constant  breast. 
Her  growing  passion  made  the  virgin  hear 
My  lover'.^  praises  with  averted  ear:  130 

The  more,  to  gain  his  suit,  with  prayers  I  strove, 
The  more  her  hatred  rose  and  spurn'd  his  love. 

*'  I  sooth'd  bis  grief,  and  oft  essay'd  to  make 
Th'  ambitious  duke  his  vain  design  forsake. 
I  shon'd  him  how  the  damsel's  soul  possest 
With  .Ariodant,  for  him  alone  confess'd 
The  darts  of  love. — When  Polinesso  heard 
(Such  was  his  name)  what  little  hopes  appear'd 
T'  obtain  his  wish,  each  thought  of  tender  kind 
Driv'-n  from  his  soul,  his  fierce  revengeful  mind, 
Enrag'd  to  see  another  favour'il  more,  141 

To  hate  converted  what  was  love  before ; 
"Between  Gengura  and  her  favour:tc  knight, 
Resolv'd  to  kindle  rage  and  Jealous  spite. 
And  so  the  fii'e  of  enmity  increase. 
As  ne'er  again  might  be  compos'd  to  peace  : 
Nor  would  he  trust  with  me  his  treacherous  thought, 
But  counsel  only  from  himself  be  sought. 
At  last,  he  thus  his  speech  began  to  frame: 
'  My  dear  Daliuda,'  thus  I'm  known  by  name,  IJO 
'  Thou  see'st  the  tree,    though  often  hewn,   will 

shoot 
Fresh  branches  from  the  new  divided  root; 
Thus  nought  can  wholly  my  desires  suppress. 
Though  lopt  so  often  by  their  ill  success; 
Yet  think  not  that  I  prize  the  haughty  dame. 
But  balHed ! — scom'd — ray  soul  rejects  the  shame! 
This  is  my  will :  Whene'er  by  love  inspir'd 
"We  meet,  the  princess  to  her  bed  retir'd. 
Take  every  garment  that  aside  she  throws, 
And  on  yourself  her  ornaments  dispose:  160 

Like  her  attempt  to  dress  your  flowing  hair. 
Let  every  gesture  feign  Geueura's  air. 


Before  the  window  take  your  silent  stand, 
.And  let  the  ladder  down  with  ready  hand. 
Then  will  I  come,  in  fancy  prcpossest 
That  you  are  her  you  seem  by  mien  and  vest : 
For  well  I  trust,  while  thus  myself  I  cheat. 
To  cure  my  fond  desire  with  this  deceit.' 

"  He  said ;  and  I,   unconscious,  ne'er  percciv'd 
(So  far  had  love  my  thoughts  of  sens'e  bereav'd)  1  ^O 
That  what  he  ask'd,  my  treacherous  lover  meant. 
With  secret  guilt  t'  eflect  some  base  intent ; 
But  like  Genenra  clolb'd  in  vestment  white, 
Keceiv'd  his  visits  many  a  secret  night; 
Xor  saw  the  reason  working  in  bis  mind, 
'I'ill  all  had  follow'd  which  his  guile  desigu'd. 
"  His  purpose  thus  secur'd,  the  wily  diike 
Aside  th'  unwary  .Ariodantes  took  ; 
For  once  they  liv'd  in  friendship's  social  band 
Kre  fatal  rivals  for  Geneura's  hand.  180 

'  With  deep  regret  I  tind,'  he  thus  address'd 
The  gentle  knight,  '  when  singled  ftijm  the  rest. 
Amidst  my  peers  I  show'd  you  most  regard, 
You  should  so  ill  my  partial  choice  reward. 
Full  well  you  know  what  love  (longtime  declar'd) 
With  mine  Geneura's  gentle  heart  has  shard  ; 
.And  see  me  now  preparing  to  demand 
The  maid  in  marriage  from  my  sovereign's  band. 
V.hy  will  you  then  disturb  my  rightful  claim  ? 
Why  thus  indulge  a  rash  and  hopeless  flame  ?    190 
1  swear,  had  Heaven  revers'd  our  fates,  to  thee 
My  juster  choice  bad  left  the  fair-one  free.' 

*'  '  It  mmes  me  more  to  view  your  frtiitless  pain,' 
Thus  Ariodantes  auswer'd  him  again, 
'  Since,  ere  your  thoughts  aspir'd  to  win  the  dame, 
.My  soul  hail  nourisb'd  long  the  growing  flame  ; 
And  ue'er  could  sympathy  more  powerful  prove. 
To  join  two  amorous  minds  in  m<i»ual  love. 
Why  then  resj)ect  not  you  our  friendly  band. 
Or  pay  my  vows  the  deference  you  demand  r    200 
AYere  you  beheld  with  more  propitious  eyes. 
Long  since  had  I  resign'd  the  beauteous  prize  : 
But  well  I  hope  the  princely  maid  to  wed. 
Though  your  possessions  may  be  wider  spread  : 
Not  less  my  deeds  by  Scotland's  king  approv'd, 
.And  by  his  daughter  am  I  more  belw'd.' 

"  '  O'erweening  confidence.'  the  duke  rejoin'd, 
'  Has  but  deeeiv'd  thy  fond  distemper'd  mind  ' 
Sincere  the  progress  of  thy  love  imj)ait. 
And.  in  return,  will  1  disclose  my  hi-art.  210 

So  be,  who  in  success  appears  to  yield. 
Shall  to  bis  happier  rival  quit  the  field. 
\A'hate'er  thou  speak'st,  yon'  Heaven  I  here  attest. 
The  tale  shall  safe  within  this  bosom  rest ; 
So  Shalt  thou  vow,  thou  never  wilt  disclose 
\\'hate'er  my  friendship  may  in  thee  repose.* 

"  This  said,  each  ether's  secrets  to  conceal 
They  swore;  then  Ariodant  began  to  tell 
Mis  love's  pursuit,  and,  undisguis'd,  display'd 
His  tender  contract  with  the  royal  maid  ;  22tt 

Who,  if  the  king  her  sire  her  suit  denied, 
Vow'd,  for  his  sake,  to  shun  the  name  of  bride. 
He  urg'd  his  hopes,  by  many  battles  won 
In  former  fields,  by  trophies  yet  unknown, 
V\'bich  still  he  hop'd  in  future  fields  to  gain, 
For  the  king's  fame  and  welfare  of  his  reign. 
To  rise  so  high  in  rank,  the  monarch's  voice 
Should  yield  bis  daughter,  and  confirm  her  choice. 
*  Behold,'  he  cried,  '  the  point  my  love  basgain'd. 
And  none,  I  deem,  has  equal  grace  obtain'd.     230 
I  seek  no  other  at  c^eneura's  hanti, 
Till  sanctifv  'd  by  Hymen's  holy  band  : 
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T  Mere  vain  t"  ask  lier  more,  wlinsc  \  irliiuiis  iniiul 
Lt:avcs  cvrry  maid  in  chastity  bi'liintl.' 

'•  Wlicu  Ariudantcs  thus  «itli  truth  dcclar'd 
How  far  he  deciii'd  his  love  mi;;ht  find  reward, 
Duke  Polinesso,  who  with  guile  devis'd 
To  imke  Oeneura  by  her  kniglit  despu'd. 
Thus  fraudulent  pui-su'd — •  Now  hear  me  toll, 
}low  far  my  happier  ehanee  can  thine  excel.     C4() 
Vith  thee  she  feigns,  she  scorns  tliy  hated  name, 
Vhile  with  vain  hopes  she  feeds  thy  boasted  flame; 
But  better  proofs  of  love  to  me  alVord^, 
Than  airy  promises,  and  empty  words ; 
Which,  under  secrecy,   I  shall  reveal, 
Thou^th  lady's  favours  we  should  still  conceal. 
Ko  conscious  inontli  revolves,  but  sees  me  led 
Full  many  a  iii);ht  to  fair  Geneura's  be.d  ; 
Beholds  me  ela.<|)  her  yielding  in  my  arms. 
And  riot,  iinconlin'd,  in  all  her  charms, 
.lud^-e,  if  thy  favours  can  with  mine  compare  :  250 
Then  yield  to  me,  and  seek  some  kinder  fair. 
Since  love  has  crown'd  my  happier  fortune  there.' 

'• '  '  T  is  false  !'  thus  .Ariodant  ineens'd  replies, 

•  Thou  hast  defam'd  the  fair  with  odious  lies; 
And  hast  devis'd  what  thou  hast  said,  to  prove 
If  shallow  tales  can  fright  me  fitim  my  love. 
Hut  since  too  much  Geneur.a's  fame  they  stain. 
It  lits,  what  thou  hast  spoken,  to  maintain. 

This  instant  will  1  brand  thee,  ere  we  part,       260 
A  liar  and  a  traitor  in  thy  heart.' 

"  '  'T  were  weak  indeed,"  the  duke  again   re- 
plied, 

•  A  strife  like  this  by  combat  to  decide ; 
When  here  I  offer,  what  tiiese  lips  have  told, 
Those  eyes  .shall  wilness,  and  the  truth  behold.' 

"  At  this  to  stagger  Ariodant  began. 
While  through  hjs  bones  a  chilling  tremour  ran  : 
And  but  some  glinuinering  yet  of  hope  rcmain'd. 
His  heart  had  scarce  its  vital  heat  rctain'd. 
His  bosom  throbb'd,  his  shifting  colour  fled,       2'70 
As  thus  at  length  with  falt'ring  words  he  said  : 
'  AVhen  you  disclose  this  deed  before  iny  sight, 
(Attend  me  here  my  sacred  promise  plight) 
Thenceforth  I  vow  to  leave  Geneura  free. 
So  liberal  found  to  you,  so  harsh  to  me  ! 
In  vain  your  words  my  constant  mind  would  move. 
Unless  Ihese  eyes  her  fatal  falsehood  prove.' 

"This  said,  they  parted:  soon  was  fix'd  again 
The  night  my  treacherous  duke  to  entertain : 
When  to  complete  the  snare  his  craft  had  wrought, 
My  guileful  lover  Ariodantes  sought ;  281 

And  bade  him  take  his  stand  th"  ensuing  night 
Amidst  those  ruin'd  i)iles,  conccal'd  from  sight. 

'•  lint  Ariodantes  now  in  tliought  began 
To  doubt  that  this  conccal'd  some  mordemus  plan; 
That  the  false  duke,  by  rival  hatred  sway'd, 
A  secret  ambush  for  his  life  had  laid. 
Pretending  there  a  cruel  proof  to  give 
Of  what  his  thoughts  till  then  could  ne'er  conceive. 
Yet  was  he  linn  to  go,  but  on  his  guard,        .   290 
Ecaolv'd  for  all  assaults  to  be  prepar'd  ; 
That,  if  the  chance  requir'd,  he  bravely  might 
Withstand  his  ambush'd  enemy  in  tight. 
His  brother  was  a  knight  of  prudence  sound, 
Of  all  the  court  in  arms  the  most  rcnoun'd, 
l.uieanio  call'd,  and  less,  with  him,  he  fear'd. 
Than  if  ten  others  on  his  side  appear'd. 
This  gallant  youth  he  bade  his  arms  prepare. 
And  ieJ  th'  adventure  of  the  night  to  share. 
Not  that  he  told  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  300 

For  these  to  him,  nor  none,  would  he  impart. 


'*  And  now  approach'd  so  near  the  destin'd  place 
As  from  the  hand  a  stone  might  lly  the  space, 
He  plac'd  Lurcanio  there,  atid  thus  he  said  : 
'  When  neeil  demands,  then  hasten  to  my  aid  ; 
Hut  till  my  voice  you  hear,  forbear  to  move  ; 
Be  silent,  as  you  prize  your  brother's  love.' 
'  Go,  fear  me  not,' — his  brother  thus  replied. 
Then  Ariodantes,  parting  from  his  side, 
Went  to  th'  appointed  place,  his  station  took,  310 
And  on  my  window  iix'd  his  anxious  look. 
Now,  from  a  different  part  the  traitor  came, 
So  ready  to  pollute  GeneuraV  fame; 
Without  delay  the  wonted  signal  made 
To  me,  who  little  knew  wh.at  snare  was  laid. 
Then  in  a  dre^s  Geneura  us'd  1o  wear, 
Soon  as  I  found  my  P.iiinesso  there,* 
1  from  th'  apartment  to  the  gallery  drew. 
And  stood,  on  ev'ry  side  expos'd  to  \  lew. 
My  vest  was  white,  and  richly  to  behold,  320 

Deck'd  all  around  with  costly  fringe  of  gold  ; 
A  golden  net  descending  from  my  head 
With  crimson  tlowers,  was  o'er  my  habit  spread, 

"  Lurcanio  now,  who  deem'd  w  ith  anxious  mind 
Some  ill  for  Ariodantes'  life  design'd, 
.\iid  partly  by  a  natural  passion  led. 
Desire  of  knowing  how  his  fortune  sped, 
With  wary  tread  his  brother's  steps  pursued. 
And  silent  near  him  undiscover'd  stood. 
Meanwhile  I  thoughtless  came:  the  silver  Moon 
Resplendent  on  my  glittering  garments  shone  :  331 
Nor  secin'd  I  much  unlike  the  royal  fair. 
In  outward  |)erson,  or  in  borrow'd  air; 
And  both  the  brethren,  by  the  duke  deceiv'd, 
The  well-concerted  fraud  for  truth  believ'd. 
Jiiiige  at  that  time  what  cruel  i)angs  pospess'd 
The  wretched  Ariodante.-'  tovtur'd  breast. 
Now  Polinesso  comes,  and  full  in  sight 
Keccives  the  ladder,  and  ascends  the  height. 
Then,  thinking  none  beheld  what  fondly  pass'd,  340 
Around  liis  neck  my  eager  arms  1  cast, 
.■\nd,  as  I  e\er  had  my  d'lkt:  caress'd, 
With  many  a  tender  kiss  his  lips  I  press'd. 
Which   he  with  warmth  return'd  :-r— Th'  unhappy 

knight, 
Who  stood  spectator  of  this  hated  sight. 
So  deeply  sunk  beneath  the  load  of  grief. 
His  soul  resolv'd  from  death  to  s!  ek  relief; 
Then  drew  the  sword,  despairing,  from  his  side. 
And  to  his  breast  the  fatal  point  apply'd. 
Lurcanio  (who  surpiis'd  my  lover  vii  w'd  3i0 

.■\scerd  the  gallery  where  disguis'd  1  stood. 
Hut  knew  not  for  the  duke)  advanc'd  with  speed, 
Suon  as  he  saw  his  brother's  frantic  deed, 
And  seizing  hastily  his  furious  hand. 
From  his  rash  act  the  haples  knight  rcstrain'd  : 
Had  he  been  more  remote,  or  longer  stay'd, 
In  vain,  alas  !   had  prov'd  his  pious  aid. 

"  'All  wretched,  senseless  brother!' thus  he  cried, 
'  What   rage    has   turn'd    your   better    thoughts 

aside  } 
Thus  for  a  woman  is  your  death  dcsign'd  ?         360 
All  false,  as  clouds  that  flit  before  the  wind  ! 
Far  rather  let  her  die,  her  sex's  slain  ! 
Hut  for  a  nobler  end  your  life  retain. 
Before  this  crime  she  justly  claim'd  j-ourlovej 
But  now  she  should  alone  your  hatred  move; 
Since  your  own  eyes  have  witness'd  to  her  sham«. 
And  seen  how  low  she  prostitutes  her  fame. 
Then  let  those  arms,  against  yourself  employ'd, 
Before  the  king  her  sire  her  fate  decide.' 
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"  When  ArloJante';  sec<i  his  brother  nigh,       370 
Be  seeks  no  Innecf  un  his  sword  to  die  ; 
With  seeming'  cahn  he  veils  his  secret  pains, 
But  still  his  former  purpose  i\\t  remains. 
Departing  (hence,  he  with  him  bears  the  smart 
That  gives  no  ease  to  his  distracted  heart. 

"  Next  morning  earl.v  he  the  court  forsook, 
(Nor  leave  of  brother  or  of  friends  he  took) 
None  but  Lnrcanio  and  the  duke  could  know 
The  cau^e  that  made  him  thus  his  home  forgo ; 
While  of  his  absence  in  the  royal  court,  3S0 

And  o'er  the  land,  was  various  the  report. 

"  l''.ight  days  elaps'd  ;— at  lengih  a  pilgrim  came 
With  moumful  tidings  to  the  princely  dame', 
That  Ariodantes  in  the  sea  was  lost : 
Not  by  the  Eastern  wind,  or  Boreas  tost, 
But  that  himself  his  own  destruction  found. 
And  leaping  headlong  in  the  waves,  was  drown'd. 
'  Ere  this  last  fatal  act,'  the  stranger  said, 
*  He  thus  bespoke  me,  there  by  fortune  led : 
"  Draw  near  my  friend,  and  be  Geneura  told    390 
The  hidden  cause  of  what  you  now  behold  : 
Tell  her  't  is  this;  these  eyes  too  much  have  seen, 
Ah!  happy,  if  these  eyes  had  nevtr  been  !"— 
By  chance  we  then  upon  a  mountain  stood 
That  tow'rds  Hibcrnia  bellies  o'er  the  flood. 
S<ion  as  he  ceas'd  to  speak,   i  saw  him  leap 
From  the  high  rock,  and  plunge  into  the  deep. 
Him  in  the  sea  I  left ;  au'l  now  I  come 
To  bring  the  tidings  of  his  hapless  doom.' 

"Half  dead  with  grief  the  news  Geneura  heard  ; 
A  sudden  paleness  on  her  face  appear'd.  401 

O  HeaveTi!    what  did  she,    and  what  words  she 

said. 
When  laid  in  private  on  her  faithful  bed  I 
She  strikes  her  bosom,  and  her  garment  tears, 
She  rends  with  cruel  hands  her  golden  hairs ; 
Repeating  oft  what,  with  his  latest  breath, 
Sad  Ariodantes  nam'd  bis  cause  of  deatii ; 
That  the  strange  issue  of  his  fate  was  s'lch. 
His  eyes  m  hapless  hour  had  seen  too  much  ! 

"  Soon  was  the  fauie  o'er  all  the  kingdom  spread. 
Of  Ario<Iantes  thus  untimely  dead.  411 

Not  with  dry  eyes  the  king  his  loss  survey'd  ; 
While  pious  tears  each  knight  and  lady  paid, 
At  these  unhappy  tidings  ;  o'er  the  rest 
Heart-piercing  anguish  lill'd  bis  brother's  breast; 
By  such  example  oft  his  soul  inclin'd 
To  die,  and  be  at  least  in  death  conjoin'd; 
This  many  a  time  returning  to  his  thought. 
That  false  Geneura  such  destruction  wrought. 
At  length  revenge  so  far  pnssess'd  his  mind,      420 
So  far  did  rage  and  grief  his  reason  blind. 
That  he  the  royal  grace  no  longer  priz'd, 
But  the  king's  hatred,  and  the  land's  despis'd. 
The  peers  assembled  now,  t!ie  time  he  took 
T'  addre-s  the  throne,  and  thus  indignant  spoke: 

"  '  Attend,  my  lord  !  while  1  the  cause  relate 
That  urg'<l  my  broth.r  to  his  hapless  fate. 
Vour  davightcr's  was  the  crime:  'twas  she  distress'd 
With  deep  aflliction  Ariodantes'  breast. 
He  lov'd  the  princess;  (why  should  I  conceal,  430 
Or  blush  so  pure  a  passion  to  reveal  ?) 
And  hc.p'd  at  length  t'  obtain  her  for  bis  bride, 
By  iiumerors  viriucs,  and  by  service  tried. 
But  while  the  bashful  lover  tims  receives 
The  modest  odour  of  the  distant  leaves, 


He  sees  another  to  the  tree  ascend, 

And  from  the  boughs  the  blooming  fruitage  rond.' 

"  He  said,  and  instant  to  the  king  displvy'd 
The  seeming  crime,  so  late  to  sight  betray'd, 
Attesting  that  himself  beheld  the  dame  440 

Receive  the  secret  partner  of  her  shame ; 
A  wretch  unknown,  that  veii'd  in  dark  il   guise 
Conceal'd  his  person  from  observing  eyes  : 
Concluding,  that  he  stood  in  light  preparM 
To  prove  the  truth  of  all  his  tongue  declar'd. 

"  Judge  if  the  father  struck  with  grief  appear'd. 
When  he  this  fatal  accusation  heard  ; 
Both  with  the  tale  surpris'd,  and  that  he  knew. 
Unless  to  her  defence  some  warrior  drew 
To  give  Lnrcanio  in  the  field  the  lie,  450 

He  must  his  dearest  child  Condemn  to  die. 

"Our  laws,  iny   lonl !   have  doubtless  reach'd 
your  ear. 
Where  every  damsel  is  by  doom  severe 
Condemn'd  to  certain  death,  who  yields  her  charms 
To  any  oilier  but  a  husband's  arms  : 
Unless  some  knight  th'  accuser  dares  to  brave, 
And  from  her  tlireatcn'd  fate  the  damsel  save. 

"  The  king  has  caus'd  his  heralds  to  pnicla-m, 
(As  deeming  falsehood  wrongs  Geneura's  fame) 
That  he  who  clears  her  honour  from  the  stain,  460 
The  royal  maid,  with  princely  gifts,  shall  gain. 
As  yet  no  champions  in  her  cause  appear. 
Each  views  his  fellow's  face  with  marks  of  fear; 
tn  arms  so  dreadful  is  Lurcanio's  might, 
Thatall,  with  tcrronr,  seem  to  shun  the  fight. 
Her  cruel  forttme  adds  this  sorrow  more. 
Her  ab-eut  brother  treads  a  foreign  shore, 
The  brave  Zcrbino,  who  in  field  displays 
Such  deeds  as  merit  ever-during  praise : 
But  Could  be  hear  in  time  her  dangerous  state,  470 
How  would  he  fly  t'  avert  his  sister's  fate ! 

"  The  monarch;  who  would  all  his  thoughts  employ 
By  other  means,  than  arms,  the  truth  to  try, 
Secin'd  some  damsels  of  Geneura's  train 
In  hopes  the  fatal  secret  to  explain  ; 
And  heme  I  dreaded,  if  myself  were  caught. 
The  duke  and  I  in  danger  might  be  brought. 
That  night,  in  fear,  tlie  palace  I  forsook, 
And,  privately  withdrawing,  sought  the  duke  : 
Declar'd  how  much  to  both  it  might  inipuit      4S0 
That  I  without  delay  should  quit  the  court. 
He  prais'd  my  prudence  ;  pro'^i's'd  to  provide 
A  safe  asylum  where  I  might  reside; 
Appointing  two,  to  guide  me  through  the  wood, 
Where  near,  he  saiil,  his  lonely  fortress  vtoorf. 

"  Keflect,  sir   knight,  if  acts  like  mine  should 
pmve 
To  Polinesso  marks  of  faithful  love  ; 
'!  hen  say,  that  maids  must  ever  hope  In  vain 
lor  tender  love  to  be  beloy'd  agaiti. 

"  This  cruel,  perjur'd,  and  ungrateful  man  490 
At  length  to  doubt  my  constant  faiib  began; 
And  fearing  lost  I  should  at  length  reveal 
The  treacheiinis  act  he  labour'd  to  conceal'; 
Hefieign'd  1  should  awlille  from  court  retire. 
Apart  to  shun  the  king's  impending  ire ; 
.\nd  sent  me  thence  to  this  remote  retreat, 
Here,  not  my  safety,  but  my  dvath  to  meet. 
For  =ecretly  he  gave  my  guides  command. 
Soon  as  their  steps  had  reach'd  thisforest-iand, 
To  take  my  Hie — lo  !   bow  my  faith  vns  paid  !   500 
Too  well  his  uire  command  had  been  obey'd. 
Had  :iot  my  cries  so  timely  reach'd  your  tart: 
Behold  how  Love  his  votaries  prefers^" 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Tlius  to  tlic  Pal.idiiiJ  Daliiub  told 
Hn  iiioiM'iifiil  tale,  while  still  their  way  they  hold; 
Anil  if  hclorc  he  meant  t'  assist  the  d.-.nie, 
Wlieii  i'.ist  suspicion  secni'd  to  tax  her  taiDe ; 
^lore  earnest  now  his  bosom's  zeal  appeared, 
When  thus  the  cruel  calumny  he  heard, 
n  hon  tow'rds  St.  Andrew's  to>iii  with  eager  haste 
Kinaldo  with  the  squire  and  damsel  pass'd  :       oil 
Tlie  kinj:  and  court  were  therr;  and  there  the  strife 
Jlust  soon  decide  his  daughter's  death  or  life. 

As  nearer  to  the  ncighhourini;  towns  they  drew. 
They  foiuid  a  squire  who  gave  them  tidings  new; 
That  a  straniie  champion  there  in  armour  came, 
Who  undertook  to  clear  Geneura's  fame ; 
Unknown  his  cuirass,  and  unknown  his  shield, 
His  name  and  lineajrc  from  his  squire  conceaPd; 
For  since  he  firet  appear'd,  he  ne'er  expos'd      blO 
His  face  to  view,  but  wore  his  beaver  clos'd. 
Thij  heard,  Rinaldo  sivift  his  way  pursued, 
And  soon  llie  city  and  the  gates  he  liew'd. 
There  seem'd  Dalinda  sore  oppress'd  with  fear, 
Till  brave  Riualdo's  words  her  spirits  cheer  : 
Observing  how  the  gates  were  closely  barr'd, 
He  ask'd  the  cause,  and  thus  reply'd  the  guard  : 
That  thence  the  crowd  were  fled  to  view  the  tight 
Between  Lurcanio  and  a  stranger-knight, 
Which,  distant,  on  a  spacious  plain  they  wag'd,  530 
And  that  the  combatants  were  then  engag'd. 

None  here  Rinaldo's  eager  course  oj)pos'd, 
The  porter  open'd,  and  the  gate  re-clos'd  : 
Through  the  void  city  pass'd  the  gallant  knight ; 
But,  by  the  way,  he  made  the  dame  alight; 
And  bade  her  wait  the  issue  of  the  fight. 

Impatient  thence  he  hastens  to  the  field,  [wield  ; 
AV'here  the   two  knights    their  wratliful   weapons 
Who  many  blows  had  giv'n  on  either  part : 
There  fought  Lurcanio  with  revengeful  licart     540 
Against  Geneura ;  while  on  t'other  hand 
The  stranger's  courage  well  her  cause  maintain'd. 
With  these,  six  warriors  in  the  lists  appear 
Ou  foot ;  the  cuirass  on  their  breast  they  wear. 
The  duke  of  Albany  there  takes  his  place. 
Upon  a  gallant  steed  of  generous  race:  > 

To  him,  as  to  high  constable,  they  yield 
To  keep  the  order  of  the  listed  field. 
Fierce  were  his  looks,  exulting  in  his  thought. 
To  see  Geneura  in  such  danger  brought  550 

Through  the  thicli  pi  ess  Kinaldo  forc'd  his  way; 
No  multitudes  Bayilido's  course  could  stay: 
Those,  who  the  tempest  of  his  coming  found, 
Appear'd  not  slow  to  give  the  course r  ground. 
Kinaldo.  eminent  above  the  rest, 
Appear'd  the  llowcr  of  chivalry  confest : 
Till,  near  the  king  arriv'd,  his  course  he  stay'd; 
All  listening  round  to  hear  the  words  he  said. 

"  My  noble  lord,"  the  champion  thus  began, 
"  Ti'.e  hands  of  yonder  combatants  restrain.       56(1 


3  See  Shakespcar's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
wh.erc  the  circumstances  of  the  plot,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  Claudio  and  Hero,  are  very  similar  to  this 
story  of  .\riodante3  and  Geneura :  but  one  of  our 
last  new  tragedies,  called  the  Law  of  Lombardy,  is 
more  immediately  built  on  the  incidents  of  Ai-iosto's 
fable.  This  story  of  Geneura  was  intitated  by 
Melain  de  Gelais,  a  French  poet,  about  157'3. 
Another  talc  was  written  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled,  Conte  de  1' Infante  Geneure  liUe  du  roy 
d'Ecosse,  IjjC. 


Whoe'er  shall  perish  in  the  doubtful  strife, 

Mus^  undeserv'd  re.sivTi  a  noble  I  fe. 

One  thinks  himself  by  iuslice  only  led. 

But  treason  o'er  his  bead  a  mist  has  spread  : 

Tiiat  fatal  errour  which  Ids  brother  slew, 

H  mself  to  brave  the  dangerous  combat  drew : 

The  other  knows  not  yet  if  «ron<!  or  right 

Attend  his  cause,  but  issues  to  the  licht. 

The  courteous  prowess  of  his  arm«  to  try. 

Rather  than  let  such  matchless  beauty  die.      670 

Lo  !   here  I  come  to  give  the  guiltless  aid, 

Avenging  on  the  traitor,  the  betray'd: 

But  liret,  bd  each  awhile  his  rage  forbear, 

Then  audience  give  to  what  I  shall  declare." 

The  king  was  mov'd  with  what  Kinaldo  said, 
Both  by  his  words  and  noble  presence  sway'd  ; 
Then,  stretchingout  his  hand,  commands  the  peace. 
And  bids  awhile  the  combatants  to  cease. 
Wh  u  lo  the  king,  and  barons  of  the  land. 
The  knights,  and  populace  on  either  band,         5Sd 
Rinaldo  all  the  subtle  snare  display'd 
By  Polinesso  for  Geneura  laid. 
The  talc  cxplain'd,  he  offer'd  with  his  sword 
F.'en  there  to  prove  the  truth  of  everv  word. 
Now  Polinesso,  summon'd  to  the  pla<;e, 
.Appear'd  with  deep  confusion  in  his  face ; 
But  yet  with  boldness,  he  the  fact  deny'd: 
"  Soon  shall  we,"  said  Rinaldo,  "this  decide." 

Thus,  ready  arm'd,  the  list  prepar'd  in  view. 
They  both,  without  delay,  to  combat  drew.      390 

What  transport  to  the  king,  and  all  the  land, 
To  hear  Geneura's  innocence  maintain'd  I 
Each  hop'd,  that  God  would  openly  proclaim 
How  falsehood  had  defac'd  her  spotless  name. 
The  duke  was  known  for  every  treacherous  art, 
Uniust,  and  cruel,  fraudulent  of  heart. 
That  none  co\dd  wonder  such  a  villain's  mind 
A  snare  so  horrid  and  so  black  design'd  ! 

Now  Polinesso  stands  witli  fear  confest. 
With  bloodless  visage,  and  with  panting  breast.  600 
Thrice    sounds  the  trump,    and  at    the    warning 

blast. 
His  lance  in  rest  the  trembling  traitor  plac'd. 
On  t'other  hand  Rinaldo  came,  and  try'd 
At  one  fierce  course  the  conflict  to  decide. 
Nor  err'd  the  weapon  from  the  knight's  intent. 
But  through  the  traitor's  panting  bosom  went: 
Pierc'd  through  and  through,  he,  by  the  dreadful 

force. 
Was  borne  to  earth  six  feet  beyond  his  horse. 

Rinaldo  now  dismounts;  and.  as  he  lies, 
Swift  from  the  helpless  wretch  his  helm  unties.  61U 
But  he,  uu.able  more  to  wage  the  war. 
For  mercy  then  prefers  his  humble  prayer; 
.^nd  to  the  king  and  court  on  every  side, 
Confess'd  the  fraud  for  which  hcjustly  dy'd. 

While  yet » ith  weak  and  faltering  words  be  spoke. 
His  utterance  fail'd,  and  life  his  limbs  forsook. 

The  king  rejoic'd  his  much-lov'd  child  to  see 
From  threaten'd  death  and  ignominy  free. 
Not  with  such  transport  (had  some  hostile  power 
Driv'n  him  an  exile  from  his  native  shore)         624 
Had  he  his  crown  regain'd  ;  and  hence  he  gave 
Distinguish'd  honours  to  Rinaldo  brave;      ' 
But  when,  his  helmet  rais'd,  he  knew  the  knight, 
(A  face  before  no  stranger  to  his  sight) 
With  lifted  hands  his  thanks  to  Heaven  he  paid. 
That  sent  so  fam'd  a  champion  to  his  aid. 

The  knight,  who  first  f  assist  Gccura  came, 
(Unknown  to  all  his  country  and  his  name) 
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Who,  arm'd  in  her  defence,  had  siuprht  the  Qeld, 
Remain'd  apart ;  and  all  thai  pass'd  beh'cld.     6'M 
But  now  the  kintr  dcsirM  his  name  to  know. 
And  be^g'd  him  from  his  casque  his  face  to  show ; 
That  as  his  generous  purpose  claim'd  regard. 
He  misht  with  royal  gifts  such  worth  rewai"*!. 
At  length,  with  much  entreaty,  from  his  head 
He  rais'd  his  lielmel,  and  to  sii'it  dis()lay'd 
AVhat  in  th'  ensuing  bofjk  we  shall  reveal, 
If  grateful  to  your  car  appears  my  tale. 


THE    AHCt'M'iNT. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  of  Gcneura.  Rogero  is 
carried  by  the  flying-horse  to  Alcina's  island, 
where  he  finds  a  knight  turned  into  a  myr'Je, 
who  gives  him  an  account  of  his  trnnsformaliou, 
and  warns  him  to  shun  the  wiles  of  the  sorceress, 
Rogero  engages  in  combat  with  a  troop  of  mon- 
sters, whi>  O])pose  his  passage  from  the^city  of 
Alcina;  and  is  afterwards  accosted  by  two  ladies 
belonging  to  her  palace. 


Most  wretched  man,  who  hopes  in  long  disguise 
To  veil  his  evil  deeds  from  mortal  eyes  ! 
Though  all  were  s'lent  else,  the  sounding  air. 
The  conscious  earth  his  trespass  shall  declare: 
Th'  Almighty  oft  in  wisdom  so  provides, 
The  sin  to  punishment  the  sinner  guides. 
Who,  whilst  he  strives  t'  elude  each  watchful  sight. 
Unheeding  brings  his  lurking  guilt  to  light. 

False  Polinesso  dcem'd  his  state  secure, 
And  all  his  treason  from  discovery  sure;  10 

Dalinda  thus  remov'd,  from  whom  alone 
He  decm'd  th'  impirtaiit  secret  could  be  known : 
With  crimes  increasing,  to  the  future  blind. 
He  hasten'd  on  that  fate  he  shunn'd  to  find  ; 
At  once  resigning  wealth,  the  valu'd  claim 
Of  friends,  of  life,  and  honour's  nobler  name! 

Now  each,  impatient,  urg'd  the  straager-knight 
To  show  his  face  so  long  conceal'd  from  sight ; 
At  length  he  lifted  up  the  helm  he  wore. 
Disclosing  features  oft  disclos'd  before:  20 

Then  Ariodantes  all  with  joy  perceiv'd. 
Him,  for  whose  loss  the  realm  of  Scotland  griev'd ; 
That  Ariodantes,  whom,  by  fame  misled, 
fieneura  and  his  brother  wept  for  dead  ; 
For  whom  the  king,  the  court,  the  people  mourn'd; 
So  brave  a  knight,  with  every  grace  adorn'd  ! 

In  this  the  peasant's  truth  appear'd  to  fail, 
Whose  lips  had  told  the  fair  that  fatal  tale  : 
Yet  had  his  eyes  beheld  the  desperate  knight 
Leap  headlong  from  the  rocky  mo".nlain's  height 
But,  as  it  oft  befalls  the  wretch,  whose  grii^f      31 
Calls  death,  when  distant,  to  his  wish'd  relief; 
To  quit  his  purpose,  wlien  he  sees  him  near. 
So  dark  and  comfortless  his  paths  appear — 
Thus  Ariodantes.  plunging  in  the  wave. 
With  late  repentance  sought  his  life  to  save; 
And  strong  of  limbs  above  the  waters  bore 
His  head,  and  ply'd  his  arms  and  swam  to  shore. 

Now  every  former  thought  of  death  he  blam'd. 
And  senseless  and  imiust  his  fancy-nam'd  ;  40 

Tli«:n  journey'd  on  with  garments  briny  wet, 
Till  ia  a  hermit's  cave  be  shelter  met ; 


Resiilv'd  awhile  in  secret  there  to  stay. 

Till  time  should  to  his  ears  the  tr  ith  convey. 

If  f <r  his  loss  suppos'd,  Geneura grievd, 

Or  if  with  ioy  the  tidings  she  receiv'd. 

And  soon  he  heard  so  far  her  sorrovs  wnnght. 

As  near  to  death  th'  nnhappy  virgiu  hi-   ig'it ; 

That  stern  Lurcanio,  by  resentment  sway'd, 

!fad  to  the  king  accus'd  the  guiltless  maid.  50 

Now  6erce  his  wrath  against  his  brother  tura'd, 

Fierce  as  before  for  love  his  Iwsom  bum'd. 

With  grief  he  learut,  that  yet  no  gall  <ot  knight 

Had  ventur'd  in  Geneura's  cause  to  fight : 

Lurcanio's  wisd  mi  and  his  valour  known. 

All  scem'd  with  care  the  doubtful  strife  to  shtm  ; 

And  thougi-.t    the   youth    in    such  a  da.igcrous 

strife, 
T'  assert  a  falsehood  ne'er  would  ris!:  his  life. 

But  Ariodantes  by  despair  itniicH'd, 
Resolv'd  to  meet  his  brotier  in  Ihe  field.  60 

"  Can  I  beh  j!d,"  the  f-.ithful  lovtr  si5 1, 
"  To  cruel  death  my  fair  Geneura  led  > 
Whom  still  I  must  my  queen  und  goddes.--  prize. 
Dear  as  the  light  that  shines  before  my  eyes  I 
Just  or  uujust  the  cause,  still  let  me  fly 
For  her  lov'd  sake  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Yet,  ah!  too  sure  I  shall  the  wrong  defend ; 
But  be  it  wrong;  my  blood  the  strife  shall  end ! 
One  thought  alone  in  death  will  give  me  pain. 
That,  if  I  fall,  Geneura  must  be  slain  !  TO 

Tliis  comfort  yet  remains, — 'twill  then  be  prov'd 
How  well  by  Polinesso  was  she  lov'd: 
Then  may  she  view  her  lover's  faith  display'd, 
Who  ne'er  appear'd  to  combat  in  her  aid ; 
While  me.  who-e  ttiith  she  could  s.>  ill  requite. 
She  sees,  for  her  defence,  thus  slain  in  tight, 
I.urcan'.o  too  his  ponishmeat  shall  feel. 
For  having  kindled  lir;t  this  flame  of  ill. 
Remorse  and  grief  shall  rend  his  tortur'd  bi-?ast, 
When  all  the  fatal  conflict  stands  confer' ;  80 

When,  tliiuking  to  revenge  his  brother's  death, 
He  finds  him  by  his  liartd  depriv'd  of  breath  !" 

So  uuis'd  the  knight;  and,  having  thus  decreed, 
Proc'ir'd  new  armou"-,  and  a  hor-e  with  speed  ; 
His  scHrf  was  black;  and  round  his  ample  shield. 
With  yellow-green  '  was  fring'd  the  sable  field. 
He  next  receiv'd  a  squire  from  fortune's  hand 
lukuown  to  all,  a  stranger  in  the  land  : 
Thus  well  disguis'd,  with  bim  the  knight  pursu'd 
His  way,  and  arm'd  before  bis  brother  sto'>d.      90 
What  folloiv'd  tl-.en,  my  tale  before  has  shown, 
And  how  he  was  for  Ariodantes  known. 

Not  less  the  king  rcjoic'd  his  face  to  see, 
Than  his  lov'd  daughter  from  her  danger  free ; 
And  justly  deem'd  he  ne'er  again  could  view 
A  youth  in  love  so  valiant  and  so  true  ; 
Who,    when   such   seeming  wrongs   indam'J    his 

thought. 
With  his  0  vu  brother,  in  her  cause,  had  fougl-.t. 
I'rg'd  by  his  court,  and  at  Rinaldo's  prayer 
He  gave  to  Ariodant  Geneura  fair:  100 

.Mbauia's  dukedom,  which  the  king  again 
receiv'd.  the  traitor  Polinesso  slain. 
Which  could  not  chance  in  more  propitious  hour, 
He  gave  bis  daughter  for  her  marriage  dower. 


'  The  colour  of  fading  leaves:  in  chivalrv,  this 
colour  was  worn  as  a  mark  of  di!speration.  So 
Bradamant  wears  a  scarf  sf  the  same  colour. 
Book  xxxii.  ver,  325. 
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KInaldo  tlicn  Dalinila'!!  ransp  cnihiac'd. 
Anil  ]>ardon  gaiii'd  fur  all  her  crnmrs  past, 
Wlio,  weary'd  with  the  world's  unhappy  state, 
Had  vow'd  to  Heaven  her  tiiind  to  dedicate. 
Forsaking  Seolland,  she  to  Uacia  went, 
And  there  her  days  in  hallow'tl  cl<jistcrs  spent   110 
But  now  't  is  tinic^  to  view  Rocrero's  course, 
Who  cuts  the  skies  upon  the  <>in:red  horse. 

Thnugh  brave  Rogero  was  to  fear  unbred. 
Nor  yet  the  colour  from  his  cheiks  had  (led ; 
Full  well  I  dare  aflirm,  his  heart  must  quake, 
Xike  trembling  leaves  that  to  the  breezes  shake. 
He  now  has  left  Europa's  climes  afar. 
And  past  a  mighty  space,  that  region,  where 
Unconfjuer'd  Hercules,  in  ages  past, 
His  boimdary  to  the  marinei-ss  had  plac'd,        1'20 
The  griHin-horse,  a  beast  most  strange  to  sight, 
With  such  a  strength  of  pinion  urg'd  his  flight  j 
No  winged  animal  of  swiftest  breed. 
Could  dare  to  male  with  him  in  rapid  speed  : 
Nor  can  wc,  joinM  with  him,  tlie  bird  compare 
Whose  mighty  talons  Jove's  artillery  bear. 
Nof  swifter  scarce  the  glancing  lightning  tlies; 
Or  vengeful  bolt  that  rends  the  sullen  skies. 
At  length  he  seems  preparing,  tir'd  with  flight, 
In  airy  rings  upon  an  isle  to  light  :  1 3U 

Au  isle  like  that,  where,  from  her  lover  floti. 
Longtime  cunceal'd  within  her  secret  bed, 
The  virgin  Arethusa  runs  in  vain 
By  a  strange  course  l)eneath  the  roaring  main. 
Widst  all  his  way  through  ample  fields  of  air, 
Rogero  had  not  seen  a  place  so  fair ; 
Nor,  had  he  searcli'd  the  vary'd  world  around, 
A  more  transporting  clime  could  e'er  have  found. 
To  this  the  monster  with  his  rider  bends. 
And,  after  many  a  spacious  wheel,  descends.     140 

Tlierc  cultur'd  plains  and  grassy  hills  appear, 
Green  meadows,  shady  banks,  and  waters  clear; 
Delightful  groves  where  palms  and  laurels  grew, 
("edavs,  and  myrtles  pleasing  to  the  view  : 
■\\'iih  flowers  and  fruits  the  orange  stands  between; 
All  intermix'd,  a  various  sylvan  scene! 
These,  with  their  shade,  afford  a  safo  retreat 
From  all  the  burning  of  mcridic.n  heat. 
Amid  the  bouglis  secure,  with  fluttering  wing. 
The  nightingales  with  tuneful  voices  sing;  1  jO 

A\'lnle  midst  the  roses  red,  and  lilies  fair, 
For  ever  nuis'd  by  kindly  Ziphvr's  care. 
The  nimble  hares,  in  wanton  mazes,  play'd  ; 
And  stately  stags  with  branching  antlers  stray'd  : 
Without  the  fear  of  hostile  hands  they  stood 
To  crop,  or  ruminate  their  grassy  food. 
The  wild  goats  frolic  ;  lea))  the  nimble  deer; 
That  in  this  rural  place  in  troops  appear. 

Soon  as  the  eartli  so  nigli  Rogero  found. 
To  reach  with  safety,  on  Ih'  cnauitU'd  ground  li'O 


•  He  returns  again  to  RlnaUlu,  in  tlic  viiilh 
book. 

3  The  straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  Ihrcnleswas 
said  to  have  planted  his  pillars,  as  the  utmost 
bounds  of  navigation,  the  great  ocean  lying  be- 
yond ;  Thus  TassQ 

Tempo  verr.i,  che  sian  d'Krcole  i  segni, 

F'avola  vile  ai  naviganti  iudustri. 

The  time  will  come,  when  sailors  yet  nnbom, 

Shall  name  Alcides'  narrow  bounds  in  scorn. 

Jer.  Del.  li.  xv,  ver.  220. 


Witii  gladsome  heart  he  leaps,  but  still  detains 
Ills  flying  courser  by  the  straitened  reins ; 
rill,  'twixt  a  laurel  and  a  pine-tree  plac'd, 
He  to  a  verdant  myrtle  ties  him  fast. 
Near  this  a  cool  and  crystal  fountain  flows. 
Which  fruitful  palms  and  cedars  round  enclose. 
His  helm  and  buckler  here  aside  he  threw  ; 
•Vnd  fron)  his  bands  his  warlike  gauntlets  drew. 
Now  to  the  hiUs  he  turn'd,  and  now  the  seas. 
Receiving  in  his  face  the  kindly  breeze,  17£> 

Which  gently  in  tlic  oaks  and  beeches  play'd, 
Whose  waving  tops  a  pleasing  murnuir  made. 
Now  in  the  limpid  stream  he  bathes  bis  lips; 
And  now  his  hands  within  the  water  dips. 
To  cool  his  throbbing  pulse,  and  veins  tliat  glow'd 
(1|)prest  beneatli  his  massy  armour's  load. 
Nor  was  it  strange  he  should  so  fiercely  burn, 
Who  bad  no  little  time  his  cuirass  worn; 
But,  thus  completely  arm'd,  had  made  his  way 
Three  thousand  miles  without  a  moment's  stay.  189 

Meantime  his  courser,  that  beside  him  stood 
In  the  close  shadow  of  the  tufted  wood. 
Drew  sudden  hack,  impcll'd  with  starting  fear. 
As  from  some  object  in  the  covert  near  ; 
lUit  while  in  vain  to  loose  his  bands  he  trv'd, 
lie  shook  the  myrtle  where  his  reins  were  ty'd  ; 
.Slioiik  with  such  force,  as  made  the  leaves  around 
Fall  from  the  boughs,  and  strow  in  heaps  the  ground. 
As,  when  by  chance  a  hollow  cane  is  plac'd 
Amid  the  flames  by  slow  degrees  to  waste,         1 90 
Soon  as  the  heat  has  rarefied  the  wind 
That  in  its  narrow  womb  remains  confin'd. 
Hissing  it  raves  to  be  so  closely  pent, 
Till  freed  at  length  the  fury  finds  a  vent : 
So  wrilh'd  with  pain  th'  ofl'ended  tree  appcar'd, 
Ti  I  l.groaning,  from  its  bark  these  words  were  heard  < « 

"  If  pity  in  your  breast  can  entrance  find. 
As  sure  your  looks  proclaim  a  courteous  mind; 
From  my  torn  tnuik  unbind  tliis  monster's  rein: 
F.nouih  my  own  afflictions  give  me  pain  I  '200 

Niir  iu\>d,  alas  !  external  rage  be  shown 
T'  increase  the  woes  I  have  already  known." 


4  Spenser  has  a  story  of  this  kind,  where  Fadru- 
bio  is  described  as  turned  into  a  tree;  on  wliich 
passage  Mr.  Tpton  has  the  following  remark  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  reader  need  not  be  put  in 
mind,  that  this  wonderful  tale  (so  well  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  romance)  is  taken  from  Virgil,  where 
.Eneas,  plucking  a  bough  of  myrtle,  sees  from  the 
rift  drops  of  blood  trickling  down,  from  whence  a 
piteous  voice  was  heard  : 

Spare  (o  pollute  thy  pious  hands  with  blood — 
O  !    fly  from  this  inhospitable  shore, 
Warn'd  by  my  fate,  for  I  am  PoFydore. 

Dryden  JEn.  B.  iii.  ver.  GO. 
"  It  is  no  wonder,  that  Ariosto,  (who  is  an 
allegorical  and  a  moral  writer,  as  well  as  a  ro. 
mance  writer)  should  copy  this  tale  from  \  iigil. 
Rogero,  having  tied  his  winged  horse  to  a  myrtle- 
tree,  the  ghost,  which  was  therein  lodged  by 
enehautment,  speaks  to  him,  and  tells  him  he  was 
formerly  a  knight ;  but  by  the  witchcraft  of  Aleina, 
he  was  transformed  into  a  tree;  and  that  others 
were  changed  into  various  beasts  and  other  forms  ; 
the  true  image  of  tlie  man  being  lost  through 
sensuality." 

Upton's  Notes  to  Fjiiry  Queen,  B.  i.  c.  iii 
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Romero  started  at  the  vocal  sound, 
But  wlieu  his  cars  the  wotidrous  speaker  found, 
AtnazM  he  hasten'd  and  his  steed  unty'd. 
His  glowing  face  with  flushing  colour  dy'd. 
'•  Forgive  my  crime,   whate'er  thou  art,"  he  said; 
"  Or  parted  ghost,  or  goddess  of  the  shade ! 
Unknowing,  that  heneath  thy  rugged  rind 
Conceal'd,  an  inmate  spirit  lay  conlin'd,  210 

I  suifer'd  thus  thy  leaves  to  strew  the  place. 
And  to  thy  greens  permitted  this  disgrace. 
But,  gracious  still,  refuse  not  to  declare 
Thy  name  that  dost  so  strange  a  body  wear. 
In  v/hich  enclos'd  a  human  spirit  lies  j 
So  Heaven  defend  thee  from  inclement  skies  ! 
If  all  the  power  I  from  above  receive 
Can  ease  thy  suffering,  or  thy  woes  relieve; 
Behold,   I  promise  by  that  virgin  fair 
Whose  image  in  my  better  part  I  bear,  220 

I  will  with  word  and  deed  thy  cause  maintain, 
As  may  deserve  thy  grateful  thanks  again." 

Rogero  ceas'd;  and,  as  the  waiTior  spoke. 
From  head  to  foot  the  trembling  myrtle  shook  : 
Then  from  the  bark  e\hal'd  a  dewy  sweat ; 
Like  green  wood  crackling  in  the  fiery  heat 

*•  Thy  courtesy,"  the  rnyrtle  thus  began, 
**  Persuades  me  to  reveal  my  secret  pain ; 
Both  who  1  was,  and  what  enchanted  power 
Transform'd  my  shape  upon  this  fatal  shore.      230 
A  Paladin  of  France  was  I,  by  name 
Astulpho  eall'ds,  and  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Orlando  and  KinaMo  (who  shall  grace 
With  mighty  deeds  the  Karth)  partake  my  race : 
And,  at  my  father  Otho's*  death,  the  land 
Of  England  would  have  fall'n  to  my  command. 
So  fair  was  I,  that  many  a  damsel  sought 
My  love,  till  I  my  own  destruction  wrought. 
Returning  from  those  isles,  around  whose  shores. 
Remote  from  hence,  the  Indian  ocean  roars;    240 
Where  good  rtijialdo  and  myself  detain'd. 
With  others  long  in  prisons  dark  remain'd. 
Till  we  again  revievv'd  the  joyful  light. 
Freed  by  the  valiant  arm  of  Brava's  knight': 
Against  the  West,  along  those  sands  we  came 
That  feel  the  southern  heat  of  Phccbus'  liaine  ; 
There,  as  our  way  and  cruel  fortune  drew. 
One  morn  we  chanc'd  a  stately  tower  to  view. 
And  issu'd  thence  ,\lcina  we  espy'd 
Alone,  and  standing  by  the  ocean  side  ;  2.')0 

Where   without  hook  or  net^    (most  strange   to 

thought) 
Whatever  fish  she  pleas'd,    to  land  she  brought. 


5  Astolplio  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
Orlando  Innamurato,  where,  in  the  course  of  his 
adventures,  he  is  imprisoned  by  Momnlant,  a 
Pagan  king,  in  the  East,  together  villi  Kinaldo, 
Ciryphon,  Aqnilant,  and  Dudon:  hut  these  knights 
being  afterwards  delivered  by  Orlando,  set  out  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  C'harleinain.  Astolpho, 
Kinaldo,  and  Dudon,  travelling  in  company,  arrive 
at  the  custle  of  Alcina,  where  Astolpho  is  decoyed 
from  the  rest,  in  the  manner  here  related  by 
Ariosto. 

^  Ariosto  has  this  tradition  of  a  king  of  England 
by  the  name  of  Otho,  from  the  romance  writers. 
See  the  genealogv  of  the  house  of  Clarmont, 
Book  xxiii.  vcr.  13ti. 

'  Orlando,  called  the  knight  of  Brava. 

'  This  passajje  is  entirely  taken  from  Boyardo ; 


At  her  command,  the  dolphins  left  the  stream; 
With  open  mouths  the  mighty  tunnies  came  ; 
The  sea-calves,  rising  trouble<l  from  their  sleep, 
Forsfjok  their  beds,  and  hasten'd  from  the  deep : 
Of  various  forms  and  size,  a  thousand  more. 
In  numerous  shoals  came  swimming  to  the  shore. 
The  monsters  of  the  seas,  tremendous  whales, 
Above  the  water  show'd  their  ample  scales.        260 
Among  the  rest  a  mighty  whale  we  view'd. 
The  greatest  sure  that  ever  swam  the  flood. 
And,  as  he  lay  unmov'd,  by  looks  deceiv'd. 
We  all  the  monster  for  an  isle  believ'd; 
So  huge  he  seeuiM,  so  vast  a  distance  spread 
From  his  broad  tail  extending  to  his  head  ! 

"  Alcina  drew  the  fishes  to  the  shore. 
With  nought  but  simple  words  and  magic  power. 
Her,  with  iMorgana',  both  for  ill  desi^n'd. 
One  womb  produc'd  to  punish  human  kind.       270 


Alcina  fishing,  her  deceiving  .Astolpho  with  the 
whale  which  appeared  an  island,  &c.  may  be  seen 
in  the  Orlando  Innam.  B.  ii.  c.  xiii. 

The  various  fishes  taken  by  Alcina,  are  said  to 
denote  the  difierent  ranks  and  C'uditions  of  men, 
that  are  captivated  by  vice,  and  the  whale  whicli 
caiTics  away  Astolpho,  to  show  that  we  often  for- 
sake solid  happiness  for  fallacious  appearances. 

9  Morgana,  a  fairy,  is  a  considerable  personage 
in  Boyardo,  though  but  lightly  touched  upon  in 
.\riosto  ;  the  former  poet  calls  her  the  Fairy  of 
Riches;  she  imprisons  many  knights  in  her  en- 
chanted palace,  and  among  the  rest  Kinaldo,  Dudon, 
Prasildo  and  Iroldo,  who  are  released  by  the  valour 
of  Orlando  :  she  tempts  Orlando  with  the  prospect 
of  riclies,  which  he  despises.  .Spenser  seems  to 
have  taken  his  idea  of  Mammon's  tempting  Onion, 
from  this  firtiou  of  Coyardo.  Orlando  being  urged 
to  prosecute  an  adventure  that  was  to  procure  bim 
great  treasure,  replies : 

di  pericol  solo  e  di  fatica, 

11  cavalier  si  pasce  e  si  nutrica  : 
Speranza  d'acquistar  oro  ed  argento, 
La  s|)ada  non  m'aria  fatto  cavare. 
The  hardy  knight  to  deeds  of  glory  bred. 
Is  nurs'd  by  labour  and  with  danger  fed, 
Tlu-'U  deem  not  that  I  draw  the  sword  in  vain. 
The  silver  bright,  or  gleaming  gold  to  gain. 

Berni,  Orlando  Innam.  B.  i.  c.  xxT. 
Goion,  in  Spenser,  makes  much  the  same  answer 
to  Mammon : 

Regard  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend. 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroic  spright. 
That  joys  for  crowns  and  kingdoms  to  contend : 
Pair  shields,  gay  steeds,  bright  arms  be  my  delight, 
ThCoC  be  the  riches  fit  for  an  adventurous  kniglit. 
B.  ii.  e.  vii. 
Thus  Rogero,  in  Ariosto,  in  the  present  book : 

la  cagion  ch'io  vesto  piastra  e  maglia, 

Non  i>  per  guadagnar  terra  ne  argento. 

these  shining  arms  my  limbs  enfold. 

Not  lands  to  conquer  or  to  purchase  gold. 
Spenser,  in  his  description  of  the  riches  of  Mam- 
mon, visit«d  by  Guion,  had  undoubtedly  an  eve 
upon  a  similar  passage  in  Boyardo,  wliere  that  poet 
describes  at  large  the  subterraneous  palace  of  the 
witch  Jlorgana. — ^See  Orlando  Innam.  B.  ii.  c.  viii. 
Sec  likewise  Note  to  Book  xix.  ver.  272, 
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Now  on  my  face  shtf  cnst  her  eager  sijrht. 
And  seoiii'd  to  view  niy  featiires  with  df  lielit, 
Then  soon  resolv'd  me  rn-m  mv  IViends  to  part; 
And  all !  too  well  she  provVI  her  wily  art ! 
For.  near  advancinj,  <iiih  a  sniiling  look, 
With  con rtcoiis,  soft  deportment,  thus  she  spoke  : 

"  '  Sir  kiiif,'lit!  if  you  o.mscntawlirjo  to  stay, 
And  kindly  here  vonchsafe  to  pass  the  day, 
I'll  shO'.v  you,  in  the  pivigre«s  of  my  sport, 
Of  countless  fi!he<:  every  dilTprent  sort;  2S0 

Some  soft,  some  hairy,  some  with  scales  all  bright, 
In  number  more  thpn  are  the  stars  of  niirbt. 
Or  if  yon  would  a  Syren  view,  whose  voice 
With  tuneful  music  makes  the  waves  rejoit'c, 
Hence  let  us  pass,   and  reach  yon  neighbouring 

shore 
To  which  she  come?  at  this  accustom'd  hour.' 

"Asthusshe  said,  the  monstrous  whale  sheshow'd, 
Wliich  srcm'd  a  little  island  in  the  flood. 
While  I,  too  rashly  (which  I  now  laroenti 
Believ'd  her  words,  anil  on  the  monster  went;  290 
Rinaldo,  Rndun,  beckon'd,  but  in  vain  ; 
Not  all  their  cares  my  rash  attempt  restrain. 
Alcina.  with  a  stnilc,  my  steps  pursu'd. 
And  lefl  the  two  as  on  the  strand  they  stood. 
The  wh.ale,  instructed  well  in  her  design. 
Began  to"move,  and  cleave  the  foamy  brine : 
Then  all  too  late  my  folly  I  deplore, 
Soon  as  I  see  retreat  the  lessening  shore. 
Rinaldo  leap'd,  t'  assist  me,  in  the  main. 
But  scarce  escap'd  with  life  to  land  again;  300 

For  then  a  furijus  wind  was  seen  to  rise. 
That  swell'd  the  seas,  and  tj-oubled  all  the  skies; 
His  following  fortune'"  ne'er  attain'd  my  ear: 
Meantime  to  dissipate  my  growing  fear 
Alcina  gently  str.)vc,  as  al!  the  day. 
And  next  ensuing  night,  we  held  our  way 
Amidst  the  waves :   at  length  this  isle  we  gain, 
O'er  most  of  which  .Alciua  holds  her  reign ; 
Which  from  her  sister"  she  unjustly  won, 
Who  claims  it,  by  her  father's  will,  her  own;     310 
For  she  alone  was  born  in  marriage  bed, 
The  others  of  incestuous  mixture  bred. 
As  these  are  of  a  fraudfnl,  impious  mind, 
And  jirone  to  every  deed  of  evil  kind  ; 
So  does  the  other  ehastely  spend  her  days, 
Andall  her  sonl  incline  to  virtue's  ways.    . 
Her  sisters  both  conspire  against  her  state ; 
And  many  troops  have  rais'd,  with  deadly  hate, 
To  drive  the  virgin  wholly  from  the  land. 
And  have,  at  times,  a  hundred  cnstles  gain'd.  320 
Nor  Logistilla  (such  her  name)  had  known 
.By  this,  the  smallest  portion  here,  her  own; 
•  But  that  a  gulf  her  kingdom  here  defends, 
And  there  a  moentain's  ridgy  height  ascends. 
Kor  yet  Alcina  and  Morgana  cease, 
Nor  let  her  e'en  possess  this  part  in  peace. 
As  vice  and  shaiiufu!  pleasures  fdl  their  breast, 
The  virgin  for  her  virtues  they  detest. 
But  to  return  to  what  myself  befel. 
And  how  1  lirst  became  a  tree,  to  tell.  GOO 


">  Here  Boyardo  entu-ely  leaves  Astolpho,  and 
Ariosto  takes  up  the  story. 

>'  Logistilla:  there  were  three  sisters,  Logistilla, 
Alcina,  and  Morgana.  The  allegory  here  is  ob- 
vious. Alcina  and  Morgana  represent  Luxury  and 
l.:isoivoi)snc*s  ;  Logistilla,  Reason  or  Virtue  j  these 
are  continually  at  war  *ith  each  other. 


"  .Uelna  gave  me  nameless  charms  (o  taste, 
.And  all  on  me  her  ard'nt  passion  ploc'd: 
Wiiile  in  my  arms  such  matchless  sheets  I  press'd, 
I  snem'd  at  once  of  every  joy  possess'd  ; 
Of  every  joy,  which  fortune's  hands  bestow 
'O  sparingly  on  mortals  here  helow. 
France  I  forgot,  each  dearer  care  beside. 
And  love  alone  my  amoroiLS  thoughts  employ'd. 
My  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  feee  so  fair. 
While  every  wish  began,  and  centred  there.      34l> 
Her  former  lovers  she  isteom'd  no'more, 
For  many  lovers  she  possess'd  before : 
1  was  her  joy,  was  with  her  night  and  day, 
And  all  the  rest  my  high  commands  obey, 
Mine  was  her  love  and  mine  the  sovereign  sway  ! 
Hut  wherefore  do  I  thus  inflame  the  wound 
For  whieii,  I  fear,  no  cure  can  e'er  be  found  ? 
Why  recollect  my  happy  hours,  and  know 
That  all  my  former  bliss  is  turn'd  to  woe  ? 
Too  late,  alas  !   I  found  her  wa-ering  mind       3j0 
In  love  inconstant  as  the  changing  wind  ! 
For  scarce  two  months  I  held  the  fairy's  grace. 
When  a  new  youth  was  takcu  to  my  place. 
Rejected  then,  I  join'd  the  ban  fh'd  herd 
That  lost  her  k'vc,  as  others  were  preferr'd  : 
Lest  these  o'er  variou-'  lands  and  nations  spread. 
Should  e'er  divulge  the  sharhcful  life  she  led, 
Som°  here,  sjmc  there   her  potent  charms  restrain 
In  v.niious  forms  imprison'd  to  remain; 
In  beeches,  olives,  palms,  or  cedars  clos'd ;     361) 
Or  such,  as  me  you  here  belv.M  exp-js'd : 
In  fonntnins  some,  and  soa;e  ifi  beasts  eonfm'd, 
As  suits  the  wayward  fairy's  eri.el  mind. 
And  yon,  sir  knight,  thai  in  ill  hour  li.ivc  found, 
By  ways  uncommon,  th'-  enchanted  ground  ; 
For  whom  some  liaiiless  lo^  er  must  he  spurn'd, 
And  to  a  senseless  stone  or  river'turn'd ; 
You  shall  such  pleasures  with  Alcina  tind. 
To  call  yourself  the  happiest  of  mankind; 
Rut  soon  the  common  fate  must  be  your  own,  370 
Chang'd  to  a  beast,  a  fountain,  tree,  or  stone. 
Thus  have  I  nam'd  you  of  your  dangerous  state ; 
Not  that  I  think  you  can  elude  your  fate; 
But  yet.  it  fits  you  well  inform'd  to  go. 
And  part,  at  least,  of  her  deceits  to  know. 
As  uiiferent  features  in  the  face  we  find. 
So  differs  too  the  genius  of  the  mind ; 
And  you,  perhaps,  some  secret  have  in  store 
T'  escape,  what  nnmhers  ne'er  e?cap'd  before." 

Rogero,  who  Astolpho  knew  by  fame  3S0 

The  valiant  cousin  to  his  beauteous  dame. 
Much  for  his  strange  unheard-of  fortune  niourn'd, 
Whose  form  was  to  a  senseless  myrtle  turn'd  ; 
And  for  her  sake  whnse  love  his  bisjm  fir'd 
T'  assist  th'  unhappy  warrior  much  desir'd  : 
But  here  his  power  no  further  aid  atfords 
Than  kind  consoling  tears,  and  friendly  words  ; 
Yet,  all  he  can  !  and  now  he  seeks  to  know 
If  lie  to  Logistilla's  lands  might  go, 
By  any  windings  over  hill  or  plain.  391) 

To  shun  the  snares  cif  false  ,\lcina*s  reign. 
"  A  diiVereiit  path  there  lay,"  the  myrtle  said,  [led, 
"  Which  through  rough  crags  and  thorny  thickets 
If  to  the  hill  he  kept  the  better  hand. 
But  hard  the  pass,  for  there  a  numerous  band 
Of  armed  men  were  plac'd  to  guard  the  land." 

His  thanks  Rogero  to  the  myr'le  paid. 
Then  t'wk  his  leave,  and  parted  frum  the  shade, 
Inst  meted  well ;   his  courser,  by  the  rein. 
He  leads,  but  dares  not  press  his  back  again ;  400 
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Wliile  various  schpmes  he  fashions  in  his  mind, 

How  saffly  LogistiUa's  realms  to  (ind. 

Firm  was  his  purpose  every  means  to  try, 

Rather  than  in  Alcina's  bondage  lie. 

And  first,  he  thought  again  to  mount  his  horse, 

And  s|)ur  him  througli  the  air  a  distant  course  : 

Hut  fear  soon  made  hjui  lay  that  thought  aside. 

Nor  tempt  the  danger  Ik;  so  lately  try'd. 

"  Unless  I  err,"  thus  to  himself  he  saiil, 

"  lEy  force  a  passage  yonder  shall  be  made,"    410 

Now,  as  he  pass'd  along  the  ocean's  side, 
Alcina's.  stately  city  he  descried 
An  ample  wall  the  whole  encompass'd  round, 
Which  wide  enclos'd  a  mighty  space  of  ground. 
The  height  appear'd  to  reach  the  distant  skies, 
Anrl  seem'd  of  solid  gold  to  wondering  eyes  ! 
When  now  more  nearly  to  the  walls  he  drew, 
(Such  vvalls  as  ne'er  before  could  mortals  view) 
He  left  the  plain  and  beaten  pat!),  that  straight 
Led  o'er  the  meadow  to  the  lofty  gate;  420 

And  to  the  right,  that  tow'rds  the  moontain  lay. 
The  warrior  more  securely  took  his  uay. 
But  soon  an  hideous  crew  '^  oppos'd  his  course 
With  savage  fury,  and  with  brutal  force. 
A  crew  .so  strange  was  never  seen  before. 
That  such  ileform'd  and  monstrous  figures  wore. 
Some,  from  the  neck  below  appear'd  like  men, 
While  heatis  of  apes  and  cats  above  were  seen. 
Some,    running,    stamp'd    with    goatish   feet  the 

road, 
And  some  the  shape  of  nimble  centaurs  show'd.  430 
Lascivious  youths  were  there,  and  old  men  mad; 
Some  naked,  some  in  hairj'  vestments  clad. 
One,  without  reins,  a  speedy  courser  rides ; 
This,  a  slow  ass ;  and  that,  an  ox  bestrides  : 
Some  on  a  centaur's  back  their  seat  maintain; 
Some  press  the  ostrich,  eagle,  or  the  crane : 
One  held  a  bowl ;  a  horn  another  blew  : 
Female  and  male  ;  some,  mixtures  of  the  two. 
A  file,  one  bore,  and  one  a  ladder  took  ; 
A  shovel,  this;  and  that,  an  iron  hook.  440 

The  captain  of  the  band  was  there  beheld, 
His  face  was  bloated,  and  his  paunch  was  swell'd; 
t^pon  a  tortoise  heavily  he  sate. 
And  mov'd  along  the  field  in  tardy  state ; 
His  limbs  supported  as  he  pass'd  along  ; 
Drowsy  with  wine  his  heavy  eye-lids  hung. 
Some  from  his  face  and  forehead  wip'd  the  sweat. 
And  othei's  fann'd  him  to  abate  the  heat. 
One,    form'd  with   human  feet,   with   hands  and 

breast, 
But  like  a  dog  his  head  and  cars  contest,  4j0 


*'  This  passage  is  copied  by  Spenser,  in  his 
Fairy  Queen,  where  he  describes  the  triwp  of  carnal 
lusts  besieging  the  fort  or  dwelling  of  I'emperance, 
B.  ii,  c,  xi. 
Deformed  creatures  in  strange  difference; 
Some  having  heads  like  harts,  some  like  to  snakes. 
Some  like  wild  boars  late  rous'd  out  of  the  brakes, 

Some  like  to  hounds,  some  like  to  apes  dismay'd. 
Some  like  to  puttocks  all  in  plumes  array'd. 

These  monsters  that  attempt  to  stop  Rogero,  in 
his  passage  to  Logistilla,  or  Virtue,  signifying  the 
ditTerent  species  of  vice  in  the  most  brutal  and 
sordid  shapes.  Their  captain  is  Idleness,  the  pro- 
Dioter  of  every  evil. 


With  barking  sought  Kogero's  course  to  stay, 

And  make  hijn  to  the  city  bend  his  v;.iy. 

'■  You  threat  in  vain,"     reply'd    th'   undaunted 

knight, 
"  While  1  have  power  to  wield  this  sword  in  fight." 
As  thus  he  si>oke,  his  shining  hhade  he  drew, 
.\nd  brandish'd  it  before  the  monster's  view  : 
The  monster  thought  to  strike  him  with  his  spear. 
Put  this  rtogero  saw,  and,  drawing  near. 
Swift  through  his  paunch  the  deadly  weapon  sent. 
That  through  his  back,  a  foot  behind,  it  went.  460 
And  now,  his  courage  rous'd,  he  brae'd  his  shield. 
But  still  his  foes  more  numerous  press'd  the  field. 
On  every  hand  at  once  attaek'd  the  knight. 
Who  with  unyielding  force  maintain'd  the  fight; 
While,  as  amid  the  furious  throng  he  press'd, 
.S'ime  to  the  teeth  he  clove,  and  some  the  breasL 
Shield,  helm,  and  cuirass  no  defence  aflbrd 
Against  the  edge  of  his  descending  sword. 
Hut  now,  thick  swarming, round  the  youth  they  close, 
.And  so  on  every  side  his  course  oppose  ;  4"0 

To  fiirce  the  throng  a  greater  strength  demands 
Than  huge  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands. 
Vet  from  the  covering  had  the  knight  revcal'd 
Before  their  eyes  the  necromancer's  shield, 
(That  shield  whose  lustre  laid  the  gazers  low, 
Left  by  Atlantes  at  his  saddle  bow) 
At  once  their  headlong  fury  had  been  quell'd, 
Aaii  prostrate  all  to  press  the  earth  eompell'd: 
Hut  here  his  generous  soul  perchance  disdain'd 
To  gain  a  conquest,  not  by  valour  gain'd.  430 

He  fought  deterinin'd  rather  on  the  field 
To  die,  than  to  such  foes  his  freedom  yield  : 
A\Tjen  sadden  from  the  gate  appear'd  in  siglit 
(Wliereshone  the  walls  with  golden  splendor  bright) 
Two  Ljvcly  dames '3,  whose  air  and  habit  show'd 
That  not  to  lineage  mean  their  birth  they  ow'd  ; 
Nor  seem'd  brought  up  in  humble  cottage  state. 
But  bred  in  rich  apartments  of  the  great ; 
Kach  on  a  beauteous  unicorn  '*  was  plac'd, 
Wliose  snowy  hue  the  ermin's  white  defac'd.       490 
So  lovely  both  were  form'd,  so  richly  drest, 
.And  every  look  such  dignity  express'd. 
That  each  enraptur'd  gazer  seem'd  to  own 
Their  charms  were  worthy  heavenly  eyes  alone. 
Beauty  and  gallantry  sucii  forms  must  wear 
Would  they  embody'd  to  the  sight  appear ! 


"  By  these  two  ladies,  who  easily  persuade 
Rogero  to  turn  again  and  enter  the  city  of  Alcina, 
may  be  generally  understood,  that  though  a  good 
disposition  will  for  a  long  time  withstand  the 
assaults  of  vice,  which  comes  undisguised  in  its  na- 
tive deformity,  it  may,  notwithstanding,  yield  to 
that  temptation  which  appears  dressed  up  in  the 
garb  of  decency. 

'<  I  see  no  particular  allegorical  allusion  in  the 
unicorns,  on  which  these  ladies  are  seated  ;  which 
seetn  merely  inserted  for  the  sake  of  po<;ticnl  de- 
scription, and  may  be  very  allowable  in  this  author, 
when  Tasso,  in  the  historical  part  of  his  poem,  has 
employed  the  same  liclitious  animals  to  draw  the 
chariot  of  .Armida.  Jcrusal.  Del.  B,  xvii, 

Fi-eno  il  dotto  auriga  al  giogo  adorno, 

Quattro  luiicorni,  a  coppia  a  coppia  avvinti. 
Beneath  the  golden  yoke,  in  pairs  eonstrain'd. 
Four  unicorns  the  skilful  driver  rein'd. 
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And  now  the  damsels  near  tlie  meadow  drew 
Where  brave  Rogero  closely  press'il  their  view' 
At  once  on  every  side  disperse  the  bands  : 
The  ladies  to  the  knight  present  their  hands,     500 
Wlio,  while  his  visage  fliish'd  with  rosy-red, 
Return'd  them  thanks  for  sncli  a  conrteons  deed; 
Then,  at  their  suit,  agreed  to  turn  oneo  more 
And  seek  the  golden  gate  he  shunn'd  before. 

The  ornaments  that  o'er  the  portal  rise. 
And  jntting  forward,  seem  to  meet  the  eyes; 
Oti  every  side  are  richly  covci'd  round. 
With  jewels  that  in  eastern  climes  abound. 
Huge  stately  columns,  hy  a  master-hand 
Of  di'inund  fram'd.  the  solid  weight  sustain'd 
So  fair  a  structure  ne'er  before  was  seen 
To  sate  the  ravisli'd  eyes  of  mortal  men  ! 
Before  the  threshold  wanton  damsels  wait, 
Or  sport  between  the  pillars  of  the  gate: 
But  beauty  more  had  brighten'd  in  their  face, 
Had  modesty  attempcr'd  every  grace. 
In  vestures  green  each  damsel  swept  the  ground. 
Their  temples  fair  with  leafy  garlands  crown'd. 
These,  with  a  courteous  welcome  led  the  knitrht 
To  this  sweet  Paradise  of  soft  delight ;  "    520 

And  sure  we  this  a  Paradise  may  name. 
Where  gentle  Love  first  lights  his  lambent  flame! 
Where  festive  pleasures  every  day  employ, 
Where  every  moment  passes  wing'd  with  io'y  ! 
No  thoughts  of  hoary  age  depress  the  mind, 
Nor  care  nor  want  can  here  an  entrance  find  ; 
While,  with  her  horn,  obsequious  Plenty  staiids 
To  pour  her  riches  forth  from  willing  hands ; 
And  with  a  smiling  front  for  ever  clear, 
Inviting  April  revels  through  the  year.  530 

Enamour'd  youths,  and  tender  damsels,  seem 
To  chant  their  loves  beside  a  purling  stream. 
Some,  by  a  branching  tree,  or  mountain's  shade, 
In  sports  and  dances  press  the  downy  glade ; 
While  one  discloses  to  his  friend,  apart. 
The  secret  transports  of  his  amorous  heart. 
High  o'er  the  beech  and  oak  with  wing  display'd, 
High  o'er  the  lofty  pine  and  laurel  shade. 
The  little  Loves  in  sportive  circles  fly. 
And  view  their  triumphs  with  exulting  eye 
One  at  a  lover's  breast  his  weapon  aims  ; 
With  fraudful  art  his  nets  another  frames  : 
Here  in  the  stream  they  temper  shafts,  and  there 
On  circling  stone  their  blunted  points  rejiair. 

A  stately  courser  soon  was  given  the  knight. 
Of  colour  bay,  and  gallant  in  the  fight ; 
His  costly  trappings,  glorious  to  behold. 
Were  all  with  jewels  deck'd  and  shone  with  gold  ! 
The  old  magician's  steed,  of  winged  kind, 
A  youth  recciv'd,  and  slowly  led  behind.'  550 

The  damsels  now,  whose  aid  dispers'd  the  band 
That  durst  Rogero's  purpos'd  course  withstand. 
Thus  to  the  knight  their  gentle  speech  address'd  : 
"  My  lord  !  your  valiant  deeds,  this  day  confess'd, 
Have  given  us  courage  from  your  hand  to  claim 
A  task  that  well  befits  your  matchless  fame : 
Soon  shall  we  come,  where  in  our  way  there  glidei 
A  flood,  that  in  two  parts  the  plain  divides. 
A  cruel  wretch,  we  Rriphila'S  name. 
Defends  the  bridge,  and  jjassage  of  the  stream :  560 


'5  Eriphila  is  explained  to  mean  Avarice  :  she  is 
said  to  guard  the  bridge  that  leads  to  Aleiiia,  to 
pamt  the  avarice  of  women  that  will  not  satisfy  the 
amorous  desires  of  men,  without  liberal  rewards 
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On  all  that  'tempt  the  pass  she  furious  flies  ; 
Dreadful  she  seems,  a  giantess  in  size  ! 
Poisonous  her  bite,  long  tushes  arm  her  jaws; 
And  like  a  bear's,  her  nails  and  shaggy  paws  : 
Nor  here  alone  her  Ihreat'ning  rage  slie  bends. 
And  'gainst  each  passenger  the  bridse  difends  ; 
But  oft  has  round  the  garden-^Jiades  dc-fac'd 
With  giant  step,  and  laid  their  beauty  waste. 
Know,  that  the  monstrous  crew,  whose  fnry  late 
Oppos'd  your  coiu'se  without  the  golden  gate,    579 
Her  ofl'spring  are;  like  her  for  prey  thev  lust. 
And  like  their  dam  are  ernel  and  unjust." 

Rogero  then.  "  N'ot  one  alone  demand. 
But  ask  a  hundred  battles  at  my  hand. 
Whate'er  defence  iny  prowess  can  afford, 
Is  yours — command  my  person  and  my  sword  : 
'Tis  hence,  these  shining  arms  my  linibs  enfold, 
Not  lands  to  conquer,  or  to  purchase  gohl. 
But  to  display,  to  all,  my  guardian  care,  579 

Much  more  to  dames  so  courteous,  and  so  fair!" 

The  dames  return'd  him  thanks   with  grateful 
In  words  that  equall'd  well  his  great  desert,  [heart, 
III  converse  thus  they  pass'il,  till  near  they  drew, 
Where  both  t  lie  bridge  and  stream  appear'd  in  view. 
Tliere  they  the  guardian  of  the  pass  behold 
With  jewels  blazing  rich  on  arms  of  gold. 

But,  till  another  book,   I  cease  to  tell. 
What  with  the  giantess  the  knight  befel. 


BOOK  Vll. 


THE  ARnUMENT. 

Rogero  encounters  Eriphila,  anrl.  conducted  by 
the  two  damsels,  arrives  at  the  palace  of  Alcina, 
who  receives  him  with  great  joy  :  he  is  seduced 
by  her  allurements,  and  leads'a  life  of  luxury 
and  efleminacy.  Bradamant,  hearing  no  tidings 
of  him,  since  he  was  carried  away  by  the  griflin- 
horse,  is  in  great  affliction  for  his  absence  ;  she 
is  met  by  Melissa,  who  undertakes  to  deliver 
him.  Melissa  assumes  the  form  of  Atlantes, 
and  accosts  tlie  young  warrior,  reproacliing  him 
with  his  degeneracy. 

^V  HO  travels  into  foreign  climes,  shall  find 
What  ne'er  before  was  iinag'd  to  his  mind  ; 
Which,  when  he  tells,  the  hearers  shall  despise, 
And  deem  his  strange  adventures  empty  lies. 
The  herd  unletter'd  '  nothing  will  believe 
But  what  their  senses  plainly  can  perceive; 


'  The  author  here  plainly  declares,    that  the 
wonderful  tale^  related   by  iiim  have  a  eouce.Tled 
allegory :   so  Berni,  Orlamlo  Innam.  B.  i.  c.  \xv. 
Qucsti  draghi  fatati,  questi  ineanti, 
Questi  giardini,  e  libri,  e  eorni,  e  cani, 
Ed  huomini  selvatiehi,  e  giganti, 
E  fiere,  e  mostri,  ch'  banno  visi  umani, 
.Son  fatti  per  dar  pasto  agli  ignorauti, 
Ma  voi,  ch'  avete  g!'  intelletti  sani, 
Mirate  la  dottrina,  che  s'  asconde 
Sotte  queste  coperte  alte  e  profonde. 
These  fated  dragons,  every  magic  change. 
These  books,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  aad  gardens 
strange : 
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Honco  I  sti^ll  ne'er  with  common  minds  prevail, 

l;nt  little  creJitwiU  tiiey  yield  my  tale. 

Yet  what  imports  to  me  the  vulgar  ear, 

M'hen these  my  words,  wilhuut  conception,  hear?  10 

To  you  I  write'',  whose  judgment  can  descry 

The  secret  truths  that,  veil'd  in  fahle,  lie. 

1  left  you  there  when  to  the  bridge  and  stream 

Jiy  Kriphila  kept,  the  warrior  came. 

A  coat  of  mail  of  finest  steel  she  wore, 

A\'ith  gems  of  various  colours  coverM  o'er ; 

The  ruby  red,  the  chrysolite  was  seen, 

The  yellow  topaz,  and  the  emerald  green. 

Her  giant  bulk  no  common  steed  bestrode  ; 

A  mighty  wolf  3  sustain'd  her  ponderous  load  :     21) 

A  wolf  sl)e  rode  ;  and  o'pr  the  river  crest, 

With  st.itely  trappings  of  no  vulgar  cost. 

A  beast  so  large  Apulia  never  bred  : 

lli^'b  us  an  ox  he  rear'd  his  towering  head  : 

His  fr.'thy  mouth  no  curbing  bit  restrain'd, 

Nor  know  I  how  his  foaming  course  she  rein'd  ; 

Her  scarf  a  saudy  hue  display'd  to  sight. 

And  o'er  her  armour  cast  a  sullen  light : 

Kais'd  on  her  crest,  and  in  her  targe  she  held 

A  piclur'd  toad  <iith  hiathsome  poison  swell'd.     30 

The  damsels  show'd  her  to  th'  expecting  knight, 

Where,  from   the  bridge,   she  stood  prepar'd  for 

fight ; 
And,  as  her  custom  was,  his  course  to  stay. 
Soon  as  she  saw  Rogero  on  the  way, 
fiercely  she  bade  him  turn  :   he  nought  replied. 
But  grasp'd  his  spear,  and  her  to  fight  dety 'd. 
Nor  less  the  giantess,  with  active  heat, 
Spurr'd  her  huge  wolf,  and  fix'd  her  in  the  seat; 
And,  as  she  ran,  her  spear  in  rest  she  took. 
While  trembling  Earth  beneath  her  fury  shook  :  40 
But  soon,  o'erthrown,  supine  her  limbs  were  spread; 
So  strong  Ilogero  struck  beneath  her  head. 
That,  forc'd  before  the  dreadful  lance  to  yield, 
Six  feet  beyond  she  tumbled  on  the  field. 
Then  swift  he  drew  his  falchion  from  his  side, 
Hpr  head  from  her  huge  body  to  divide  ; 
As  well  he  might,  while  in  the  flowery  way, 
Already  senseless*  Kriphila  lay. 


These  savage  men,  these  shapes  of  giant  race. 
And  beasts  and  monstei's  with  a  human  face, 
Are  feigii'd  to  please  the  vulgar  ear :  but  you, 
Whom  favouring  pow'rs  with  better  sense  indue, 
Can  see  the  doctrine  sage,  th.it  hidden  lies 
Beneath  these  mystic  fables'  deep  disguise. 

Thus  Milton : 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung 
Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

11  Penseroso. 
'  Some  suppose  that  Ariosto  here  particularly 

addresses  himself  to  Hippolito  and  Alphonso;  but 

it  rather  seems  a  general  apostrophe  to  every  reader 

n(  taste  and  discernment. 

3  I!y  the  wolf,   which  is   represented   without 

reins,  may  be  signified  the  insatiable  nature  of 

avarice,  which  is  not  to  be  restrained. 

«  Kriphila  being  overthrown,  but  not  killed,  is 

said  to  niiiotc  that  liberality  used  at  the  instigatitm 

of  vice,  is  not  perfect  virtue,  wUicU  entirely  roots 

up  avarice. 


But  here  the  ladies  cry'd — "  Enough,  sir  knight. 
No  further  urge  the  vengeance  of  the  fight :         50 
Behold  her  qucU'd — then  sheath  your  conquering 

sword, 
Let  us  our  way  resume,  and  pass  the  ford." 

Thi>  said;  they  for  awhile  their  course  pursued 
Ami<lst  the  covert  of  a  mazy  wood; 
There  through  a  narrow  craggy  path  they  went, 
And  reach'd  at  length  the  hill,  with  steep  ascent; 
Where,  on  a  spacious  plain,  the  youth  beheld 
A  sumptuous  pile  that  every  pile  excell'd. 
First  of  her  court,  the  fair  Alcina  press'd. 
Impatient  to  receive  the  stranger  guest:  60 

Before  the  portal,  with  a  comely  grace, 
She  gave  him  courteous  welcome  to  the  place; 
While  all  such  honour  paid  the  noble  kuight. 
As  if  some  god  had  left  his  realms  of  light. 
The  palace  with  resplendent  lustre  shin'd 
Above  the  boasted  wealth  of  human  kind  : 
Fair  is  the  dome  ;  but  fairer  are  the  train 
Whose  angel-foiTns  its  stately  walls  contain  ! 
Alcina  yet  excels  the  rest  by  far. 
As  PhOL'bus'  rays  obscure  each  feeble  star.  70 

Her  matchless  pei-sonS  every  charm  combin'd 
Form'd  in  th'  idea  of  a  painter's  mind. 
Bound  in  a  knot  behind,  her  ringlets  roU'd 
Down  her  soft  neck,  and  seem'd  like  waving  gold. 
Her  cheeks  with  lilies  mix  the  blushing  rose: 
Her  forehead  high,  like  polish'd  iv'ry  shows. 
Beneath  two  arching  brows  with  splendour  shone 
Her  S|)arkling  eyes,  each  eye  a  radiant  sun  ! 
Here  artful  glances,  winning  looks  appear, 
And  wanton  Cupid  lies  in  ambush  here:  80 

'Tis  hence  he  bends  his  bow,  he  points  his  dart, 
'Tis  hence  be  steals  th'  unwary  gazer's  heart. 
Her  nose  so  truly  shap'd,  the  faultless  frame 
Not  en\y  can  deface,  nor  art  can  blame. 
Her  lips  beneath,  with  pure  vermilion  bright. 
Present  two  rows  of  orient  pearl  to  sight : 
Here  those  soft  words  are  form'd,  whose  power  de- 
Th'  obdurate  soul  in  love's  alluring  chains ;     [tains 
And  here  the  smiles  receive  their  infant  birlh. 
Whose  sweets  reveal  a  Paradise  on  Karth.  90 

Her  neck  and  brea  t  were  white  as  falling  snows; 
llound  was  her  neck,  and  full  her  bosom  rose. 
Firm  as  the  budding  fruit",  with  gentle  swell. 
Each  lovely  breast  alternate  rose  and  fell. 


s  This  luxuriant  description  of  the  beauty  of 
.Mcina  is  quoted  at  large,  as  an  idea  of  perfect 
beauty,  by  Dolce,  in  his  dialogue  on  painting;  of 
K  hich  the  Kngli-h  reader  has  been  favoured  with  aq 
ingenious  translation. 
^  The  expression  in  the  Italian  is : 

due  pome  accrbe 

two  unripe  apples  i 

Spenser  has  much  the  same  image  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Belpha.be: 

Her  dainty  paps,  which  like  young  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  'gan  to  swell,  and  being  tv'd 

Through  their  thin  veil  their  places  only  signify'd. 

B.  ii.  c.  iii. 

Drydon,  in  his  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,    copies 

Spenser : 

Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare. 

Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spy'd. 

For  yet  their  places  were  but  signify'd. 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Thus,  on  the  margin  of  the  penceful  seas, 
The  waters  heave  before  the  fanning  breeze. 
Her  arms  well  tiirn'd,  and  of  a  dazzMng  hue, 
With  perfect  beauty  gratify'il  the  view. 
Her  taper  fingeri  lung  an(i  fair  to  see. 
Prom  every  rising  vein  and  swelling  free;  100 

And  from  her  vest  below,  with  new  deliglit. 
Her  slender  foot  attracts  the  lover's  sight. 
Not  .Argus'  self  her  other  charms  could  spy, 
So  closely  vcii'd  from  every  longing  eye ; 
Yet  may  we  judge  the  graces  she  reveal'd 
Siirpass'd  not  those  her  ni'  dest  garb  Cunceal'd, 
Which  strove  in  vain  from  fancy's  eye  to  hide 
Each  angel  charm  that  seem'd  to  Heaven  allj''d. 

In  all  she  did  her  ready  snares  were  hung, 
Whether  she  spoke,  or  mov'd,  or  laugh'd,  or  sung. 
No  wonder  then  Rogero's  heart  was  caught         1 1 1 
By  her,  whose  show  of  love  cnslav'd  his  thought,: 
No  more  he  can  the  myrtle's  counsel  trust, 
No  more  believe  her  cruel  and  unjust. 
He  thinks  deceit  can  never  ilotl  a  place 
In  the  soft  smiles  of  such  a  lovely  face; 
But  rather  now  believes  Alciua's  power 
Had  justly  chang'd  Astolpho  on  the  shore; 
That  rage  and  envy  made  the  knight  ilefame 
With  lying  tales  the  fair  Alcina's  name.        .      liO 
The  damsel  whom  he  once  so  dearly  held. 
Is,  of  a  sudden,  from  his  heart  cxpell'd. 
The  secret,  by  her  art,  the  fairy  found 
To  heal  his  breast  of  every  former  wound  : 
Then  let  Rogero  some  indulgence  claim. 
Since  magic  charms  expung'd  his  virtuous  flame. 
Now,  while  they  feast,  the  lute  and  luncrful  lyre 
Th'  enraptur'd  soul  with  harmony  inspire : 
Through  the  wide  dome  the  trembling  music  6oats, 
And  undulating  air  conveys  the  notes.  130 

One  with  soft  lays  would  tender  bosoms  move. 
And  paints  the  passions,  and  the  joys  of  love; 
Or  sweetly  bids  inventive  fancy  rise. 
That  brings  poetic  visions  to  the  eyes. 
Not  all  the  festivals  in  stoiy  told. 
By  Syrian  luxury  "  prepar'd  of  old  ; 
Not  that  which  Cleopatra's  royal  board 
With  pomp  display'd  before  her  Latian  lord*, 
Could  with  this  sumptuous  banquet  claim  regard, 
Wliich  for  the  knight  th'  enamour'd  dame  piepar'd : 
Not  such  is  seen,  when  Ganymede  above  141 

His  service  ministei-s  to  mighty  Jove ! 

The  tables  now  and  viands  thence  cnnvey'd, 
The  joyous  train  a  pleasng  circle  made ; 
While  each  soft  whisper'd  in  the  other's  ear. 
Some  secret,  sw eet  to  tell,  or  sweet  to  hear ! 
A  grateful  sport !  by  which,  fnmall  conceal'd. 
The  lovere  well  tluir  amorous  thoughts  reveal'd; 
Till  both,  at  length,  impell'd  by  suft  desire. 
That  night  agreed  t'  indulge  their  mutual  lire.  1.50 
This  gentle  pastime  done,  the  pages  came 
Before  their  usual  hour,  with  torches'  flame 


'  The  successors  of  Ninus,  first  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  to  Sardanapalus,  were  famous  for  their 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  delighted  in  costly 
banquets. 

*  I'he  poet  is  said  here  to  mean  Julius  Cjesar, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  was  entertained 
by  C;|eopatra  with  a  most  magnificent  banquet: 
or,  perhaps,  by  this  may  be  under-toid  Marc  An- 
thony, with  whom  she  was  knoKn  to  havu  lived  in 
the  most  amazing  prodigality, 


I'o  chase  the  night :  a  rich  retinue  led 
The  brave  Rogero  to  a  stately  bed. 
There  they  partook  a  slight  repast  anew 
Of  wine  and  fruits,  and  then  the  train  withdrew; 
And.  due  obwlience  i>aid  their  gallant  guest. 
All  to  their  several  rooms  relir'd  to  rest,       [fume. 
Now  lay  the  knight  in  sheets  that  breath'd  ))er- 
And  seem'd  the  labour  of  Arachne's  loom  ;  160 

Impatient,  listening  with  attentive  ear; 
At  every  sotmd  he  deems  Alcina  near; 
Ilach  fancy'd  tread  alarms  his  beating  breast; 
Now  rais'd  by  wishes,  now  by  doubts  deprcst ! 
Th'  alluring  fair,  bedew'd  w  ith  odours  sweet, 
Prepar'd  at  length  the  longing  knight  to  meet ; 
And,  when  each  eye  was  clos'd  with  glowing  charms. 
She  stole  in  secret  to  Rogero's  arms. 

When  the  fond  youth,  that  held  Asfolpho's  place, 
.Survey'd  the  beauties  of  that  heavenly  face ;      170 
And  drank  the  poison  from  her  s|iarkling  eye.i; 
Through  every  vein  a  sudden  lightning  flies  I 
Then  leaping  from  the  couch,  w  ith  eager  haste, 
His  clasping  arms  enfold  her  lovely  waist : 
He  gluts  his  ravish'd  sight  I  the  nymph  undrest 
^^"as  covrr'd  only  with  a  sars'net  vest. 
Which  o'er  a  thin  and  spotless  lawn  she  threw, 
<'>f  finest  texture  and  of  snowy  hue. 
The  mantle  falls  before  the  furious  knight. 
And  leaves  alone  the  slender  lawn  in  sight,        IRQ 
Whose  thill  trans)>arent  folds  her  charms  disclose, 
As  a  clear  glass  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Not  half  so  close  the  ivy  leaves  are  seen 
Around  a  plant  to  writhe  their  curling  green. 
As  twin'd  in  wanton  folds  the  lovei's  lay. 
And  in  soft  murmurs  breath'd  their  souls  away. 
While  from  their  lips  such  balmy  sweets  they  drew 
As  Ind,  with  all  her  spiceis,  never  knew. 

Thus  liv'd  in  wanton  bliss  the  lawless  pair  : 
While,  through  the  palace,  with  oflicious  care,  190 
All,  at  Rogero's  nod,  obsequious  stand. 
Fur  so  th'  enamour'd  fairy  gives  command. 
Whate'er  can  charm  the  heart,  or  lure  the  sense 
To  full  delight,  tlie.se  happy  seats  dispense. 
The  feast,  Ihe  game,  the  race  their  joys  enhance. 
The  scene,  the  hath,  the  tilting  and  the  dance. 
Now,  by  clear  streams,  n  ith  grateful  shade  o'crcast. 
They  read  the  amorous  lays  of  ages  past : 
Now  midst  deep  vales,  or  smiling  hills,  prepare 
To  hunt  the  mazes  of  the  fearful  hare  :  '200 

Now  with  sagacisus  dogs  the  bush  they  beat 
To  rouse  the  whirring  pheasants  from  their  seat: 
Now  for  the  thiush  fallacious  springes  set; 
Now  the  sweet  juniper  with  birdlime  wet: 
Now  with  barli'd  hcxik,  or  meshy  net,  they  try 
From  quiet  floods  to  drag  the  scaly  fry. 

While  thus  Kogero  lives  a  joyous  guest. 
King  Agramaut  and  Charles  are  hardly  prest; 
Wb'jse  story  shall  not  yet  escape  my  mind. 
Nor  must  1  leave  fair  liradamant  behind;  210 

UTio  long,  ah  !   long,  bewail'd  her  dearest  knight. 
By  strange  adventure  ravish'd  from  her  sight. 
To  her,  before  the  rest,  I  turn  my  strain. 
And  tell,  how  far  she  sought  with  fruitless  pain 
Through  cities,  townsand  camps  ;  how  far  she  pass'd 
O'er  miiuntaiiis,  plains,  and  many  a  dreary  waste  ; 
In  vain  each  day  of  all  she  met,  inquir'd; 
.She  heard  no  news  of  what  her  soul  desir'd. 
Oft  to  the  host  of  Saracens  she  went. 
Awl  sought  her  lover  there  from  tent  to  tent:    220 
Tielween  her  lips  t!ie  wondrous  ring  she  held, 
Which  kept  h»r  tale  fioiu  every  eye  conceal'd : 
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•^lio  cannot,  dares  not  yet  beliive  liitii  dead, 
I'ur  M.ch  a  warrior's  death  hart  »louht!ess  spread 
From  where  the  tide  of  fam'd  llydaspes  llows, 
To  wher(-  the  Sun  dfscends  to  !»i;*  rej>ose. 
I  ncertain  of  his  fate ;  she  hopes,  she  fears  : 
fler  sad  companions  are  her  sighs  and  tears  ! 
At  length  she  tix'd  once  more  iht  cave  to  seek, 
Where  Merlin,  from  his  tomb,  was  wont  to  speak. 
And  round  the  shrine  siuli  deep  allliction  show,  231 
The  marble  cold  should  soften  at  hrr  woe  ; 
I  here  might  she  L-arn  if  ytt  her  knisht  surviv'd, 
( )r  lay,  by  doom  severe,  of  life  dtpriv'd  ; 
And  thence,  inform'd,  her  future  course  pursue. 
As  from  the  sage  her  counsel  best  she  drew. 
With  this  int£nt  she  took  her  lonely  way 
I'ow'rds  the  thick  forest  iliat  by  Poictiers  lay ; 
Where  deep  the  vocal  tomb  of  Aferlin  stood, 
Ilitl  in  tliear  caves,  surrounded  by  a  wood.        240 

But  that  encliantress.  whose  beniiCnant  mind 
Rcveal'il  to  liradamant  her  race  de^ignd, 
I'.ach  day  desir'd  to  learn  the  virgin's  state, 
.'Viid  often  try'd  her  art  t'  explore  her  fate. 
Kogero  freed  and  lost  again  she  knew,* 
And  how  to  India's  distant  climes  he  flew ; 
She  saw  him  living  in  luxurious  peace, 
In  wanton  feasting  and  inglorious  ease; 
Unmindful  of  himself,  his  promis'd  fame. 
His  sovereign's  welfare,  and  his  beauteous  dame;  250 
And  thits  she  fear'd  the  flower  of  youthful  bloom 
A  knight  so  gentle  might  in  sloth  consume. 
While  that  pure  portion  of  th'  ethereal  lay 
AViiieii  still  survives,  when  all  is  breathless  clay^, 
Th'  itnmortal  part,  in  sensual  pleasure  tost 
M'ould  soon  be  shipwreck'd,  and  for  ever  lost ! 
But  that  sage  matron,  whose  attentive  mind 
Watch'd  o'er  the  gocd  himself  had  cast  behind, 
Kesolv'd  through  irksome  ways  of  toil  and  pain, 
To  bring  him  back  to  virtue's  path  again.  260 

His  ined'ciucs  thus  the  wise  physician  deals, 
Atid  oft  by  fire,  and  steel,  and  poison  heals : 
Kepining  lirst,  the  patient  feels  the  smart, 
Then  owns  the  saving  aid  with  grateful  heart. 
Yet  arduous  was  the  task  her  thoughts  desiga'd  ; 
For  old  Atlantes,  with  affection  blind. 
Who  sought  but  to  preserve  from  dangerous  strife 
In  ease  inglorious  his  Rogero's  life; 
Who  rather  nish'd  him  thus  to  lead  his  days, 
Than  change  a  year  of  shame  for  endless  praise,  270 
Had  sent  him  to  Alcina's  isle  afar. 
There  to  forget  the  sound  of  arms  and  war; 
And  as  a  sage  well  vers'd  in  magic  art. 
He  bound  in  chains  so  firm  the  faii-y's  heart. 
She  ne'er  again  her  love  should  disengage, ' 
Though  good  Rogero  liv'd  to  Nestor's  age. 

Now  to  the  virgia  let  us  bend  our  view. 
Whose  prophesying  skill  the  future  knew  ; 
Who,  while  from  realm  to  realm  she  thoughtful  past. 
The  wandering  .Anion's  daughter  met  at  last.     280 
When  Bradamant  beheld  Melissa  near, 
A  sudden  hope  dispeli'd  her  former  fear; 
Till,  struck  with  grief,  th'  unhappy  virgin  heard 
Her  lover  prisoner,  and  his  mind  ensnar'd 
With  pleasure's  poison'd  bait ;  but  soon  to  calm 
Her  dread,  th'  enchantress  pours  the  healing  balm ; 
And  plights  her  faith,  ere  many  days  are  o'er, 
Rogero  to  her  presence  to  restore.  [charm 

"  Give  me,"  shecry'd,  "  the  ring,  whose  powerful 
The  wearer  shields  from  every  magic  harm :     2t'0 
Soon  will  I  put  Alcina's  arts  to  fligiit. 
Who  now  detains  your  lover  from  your  sight. 


Wljen  evening  rises  will  I  take  my  way. 

And  leach  Ihe  Indian  climes  by  da«n  of  day." 

Melissa  spoke  ;  and  to  the  listening  dame 

Her  purp  se  told,  to  draw  the  yoiiih  from  shame. 

And  send  him  back  once  more  to  France  and  fame. 

Then  from  her  hand  the  noble  dain5el  gave 
The  wondrous  ring ;  nor  this  alone  to  save 
The  knight  had  giien,  but  with  an  equal  mind    jOO 
(lad  sent  her  heart,  and  life  itself  re^ign'd. 
.-ihe  gives  the  ring  ;  and  to  her  care  commends 
Herself,  her  lover  more ;  to  him  she  sends 
A  thousand  greetings  that  her  truth  disjilay, 
.\nd    parting,  to  Provence  directs  her  way. 
A  different  patli  the  sage  Melissa  pass'd. 
Hut  soon  as  evening-shade  the  skies  o'crcast. 
She  rais'd  a  palfrey  by  her  magic  art. 
With  one  foot  red,  but  black  each  other  part  : 
Some  fiend  infernal,  seeming  thus  in  show,        310 
Whom  by  her  spells  she  drew  from  realms  beUnv  : 
On  this  slie  mounted  ;  both  her  feet  were  bare, 
Ungirt  her  gown,  and  loose  iier  flowing  hair. 
Then  with  such  speed  through  yielding  cIoikU-  she 
Next  morn  Alcina's  isle  appear'd  in  view.         [ilew  , 
Arriv'd,  a  strange  illusion  to  the  sight. 
She  adds  a  foot  of  stature  to  her  height; 
While  every  limb  enlarg'd,  like  his  appears 
Who  nurs'd  Kogero  in  his  infant  years: 
A  hoary  beard  she  lixes  on  her  chin,  320 

And  fills  with  wrinkles  all  her  wither'd  .skin: 
So  well  she  feigns  his  speech,  his  voice,  his  air, 
It  seems  as  if  Atlantes'  self  was  there. 

This  dune ;  awhile  she  undiseover'd  stood. 
Till,  as  it  chanc'd,  one  d.iy  the  youth  she  view'd 
Apart  in  solitude ;  unusual  sight! 
For  scarce  Alcina  ever  left  the  knight. 
Now,  to  her  wish,  she  found  the  youth  retir'd 
To  taste  the  freshness  which  the  mom  inspir'd, 
Beside  a  stream  that  fiom  the  hill's  descent      330 
To  a  dear  lake  with  gentle  inurmnr  went. 
His  garments  with  effeminacy  made', 
T.uxuiions  sloth  and  indolence  display'd  ; 
Wrought  by  Alcina's  hands  of  silk  and  gold 
.Mir.gled  with  art,  and  costly  to  behold. 
A  string  of  jc.vc-ls  from  his  neck  he  wore. 
That,  to  bis  breast  descending,  hung  before; 
.And  either  warlike  arm,  that  once  could  wield 
The  heaviest  weajions  in  the  listed  field, 
A  bracelet  bound  :   in  either  ear  he  hung  3411 

.\  ring  of  golden  wire,  to  which  was  strung 
A  costly  pearl,  whose  price  by  far  excell'd 
What  India  or  Arabia  e'er  beheld. 
His  curling  locks  in  nicest  order  set, 
Wav'd  round  his  head  with  liquid  odours  wot. 
His  gestures  and  bis  looks  a  mind  declare 
Bred  to  the  wanton  pieiisures  of  the  fair. 
Rogero  now  his  name  can  only  boast. 
The  re.st  is  all  in  foul  corruption  lost: 
So  far  cstrang'd  from  what  he  was  before  350 

By  fatal  sorcery  and  beauty's  power  ! 

Now  in  Atlantes'  form  th'  em  hanlress  stood 
Before  the  youth,  that  form  he  oft  had  view'd; 


9  This  whole  passage  is  a  copy  of  Virgil, 
.-Eneid  IV,  where  Mercury  is  sent  by  Jupiter  to 
warn  .^neas  to  leave  Caithage.  Tasso  has  closely 
followed  both  these  poets,  in  his  .lerusalem  De- 
livered, b.  xvi,  but  particularly  Ariosto,  Apneas, 
Rogero,  and  Kiualdo,  make  pretty  near  the  saiu« 
figurtf. 


no 
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Witli  that  stern  ryr.  and  coiintennnce  scvrre, 
Wliidi,  when  a  tliilcl,  lie  us'd  so  much  to  (car. 

Tiieii  tluis — '*  Arc  liiesc  the  tjlorioiis  fruits  at 
Of  all  my  cares,  of  all  my  labours  past  ?  [last 

Was  it  for  this  thy  infancy  I  bred, 
With  marrow  of  the  bears  and  lions  fed  ? 
TaiiKht  thee  in  glooniy  caves  or  furest-lands,     360 
To  strangle  serpents  \\  ith  thy  tender  hands  ? 
Panthers  and  tigers  of  their  claws  deprive. 
Am]  tear  their  tushes  from  the  boars  alive  ? 
That,  after  all,  thou  shouldst  at  length  appear 
Alciria's  Atys">  or  Adonis  here? 
Is  this  the  fate  which  in  the  stars  I  read  ? 
Is  this  tthat  drcanis  and  aujiuries  have  said  ? 
*rwas  proniis'd,  from  thy  birth,  when  thou  hadst 
gain'd  '  3f,S 

The  ripenint;  vears  which  now  thon  hast  atlain'd, 
That  nut  a  chief  should  match  thy  boundless  prai'-e  : 
And  wuulcl^t  ilioii  thus  thy  boasted  trophies  raise  ! 
Thus  wuulilst  thuu  ri\"al  Alexander's  name. 
Thus  gain  a  C'x-ar's,  or  a  Scipio's  fame  ? 
Who  could  have  thought  (O  scandal  to  the  brave!) 
To  see  thee  lure  Alcina's  wanton  slave  ! 
And  that  thy  tliraldom  may  to  all  be  known. 
Thy  neck  and  arms  her  shameful  shackles  own. 
If  for  thyself,  fame  eaunot  move  thy  rnind, 
Nor  the  great  deeds  that  Heaven  for  thee  design *d. 
Yet  wherefore  from  thy  godlike  race  withhold  380 
The  future  good,  my  lips  have  oft  f.iretold  ? 
A  race  (so  fate  decrees)  to  mortal  eyes 
]More  dear  than  Phiebus'  light  that  gilds  the  skies! 
Toi  bid  not  souls  t'  exist,  which  Heaven  shall  frame 
AVith  purest  portions  of  ethereal  tlame  : 
Mor  blast  the  pr'imis'd  palms,  which  virtue  yields 
In  peaceful  councils  or  triumphant  fields, 
By  which  thy  sons,  and  each  succeeding  name. 
Shall  give  to  Italy  her  former  fame. 
]!v<t,  o'er  the  rest,  let  two  thy  thoughts  eng.ige,  390 
Two  brethren,  glories  of  their  favour'd  age  ! 
Alphon;o  and  Hippolito,  whose  praise. 
O'er  all  thy  line,  shall  bless  their  happy  days. 
On  these  1  dwell,  and  joy  to  find  thee  hear 
Their  virtuous  honours  with  a  willing  ear, 
As  if  exulting  in  thy  mind  to  trace 
Such  worthies  springing  from  thy  godlike  race. 
How  has  this  queen  thy  fond  ailections  won  ? 
But  thousands,  like  luiself,  the  same  had  done: 
Of  all  the  numbers  that  her  arts  believ'd,  400 

Thou  kiiow'st  what  recompense  thtir  lo^es  rcceiv'd. 
But  that  you  may  Alcina's  faith  behold, 
1  will  her  frauds  and  each  disguise  unfold. 
This  ring  receive;  and  to  the  dame  repair; 
Then  mark  if  she  deserves  the  name  of  fair." 

She  eeas'd  :   nor  aught  abash'd  Rogero  said. 
But.  silent,  hung  to  earth  his  dropping  head. 
Meantime  she  on  his  finger  fix'd  the  ring. 
That  could  once  more  his  wandering  senses  bring : 
Soon  as  the  knight  retuniing  truth  confess'd,      410 
Such  deep  remorse  his  conscious  soul  deprcss'd, 
He  wish'd  that  yawning  earth  would  open  wide, 
His  visage  from  the  face  of  man,  to  hide. 

Her  task  perforin'd,  aside  th'  enchantress  threw 
Her  borrow'd  form,  and  stood  disclos'd  to  view  ; 
Then  to  the  wondering  youth  her  name  reveal'd. 
Nor  kept  the  cause,  for  which  she  came,  conceal'd ; 


'»  A  beautiful    youth   beloved   of   Cybele,   the 
mother  of  the  gods. 


"  Sent  by  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  whose  care 

No  longer  could  her  lover's  absence  bear ; 

To  free  him  thence,  where  magic  bands  control,  420 

In  shameful  servitude,  his  mauly  soul : 

That  old  Atlantes'  borrow'd  ibrm  she  chose 

A  deeper  reverence  on  his  sense  t'  impose. 

That  gentle  maid,  whose  fond  all'cctions  burn 

For  thee,  and  merit  well  a  kind  return  : 

To  whom,  reflect  what  gratitude  demands 

For  freedom  late  recovcr'd  at  her  h.nds. 

This  ring,  a  safe  defcni'e  from  spelful  art, 

Here  sends  by  me,  and  wi.uld  have  sent  her  heart. 

If  aught  her  hcait  avaii'd  to  give  thcc  aid :"      43f> 

The  love  of  Bradautant  she  then  display'd, 

And,  with  her  other  noble  virtues  join'd, 

K- toU'd  the  courage  of  her  dauntless  mind: 

Till  clearly  banish'd  from  Rogcro's  breast. 

She  made  him  soon  .Alcina's  .name  detest, 

So  late  ador'd  ! — the  ring  his  foe  disarms, 

Preserves  him  safe  from  future  magic  harms. 

And  strips  Aliiua  of  her  borrow'd  charms. 

A>  when  a  child,  who  ripen'd  fruit  has  stor'd, 

In  time  forgetful  of  bis  former  hoard,  440 

Ry  fortune  to  the  place  again  conveyM, 

Where  many  days  before  his  trust  was  laid, 

lieholds  th'  unthoiight  of  change  with  vast  surprise. 

Obscene  and  putrid,  hateful  to  his  eyes  ! 

Rogero  thus,  by  sage  Melissa  scut, 

When  to  Alcina's  sight  again  he  went, 

For  that  fair  dame  ",  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Whom  late  he  left,  now,  wondrous  to  declare, 

A  shape  so  loathsome  saw,  that  search  around, 

t)ne  more  dcfurm'd  and  old  could  ne'er  befound.  450 

Her  face  was  wrinkled,  sharp,  and  pale  of  hue, 

Her  hair  was  tum'd  to  .gray,  and  thinly  grew  ; 

Six  spans  in  stature  could  she  scarcely  boast, 

An<l  every  tooth  her  gums,  disarm'd,  bad  lost; 

As  if  her  life  more  length  of  years  had  seen 

Than  Cuma's  i)roplietess,  or  Priam's  queen. 

^'ct  such  the  force  of  spells,  and  magic  power. 

She  seem'd  in  prime  of  age  and  beauty's  flower : 

But  soon  Rogero  banisb'd  her  his  thought. 

When  all  her  useless  wiles  to  light  were  brought.  460 

Yet,  by  Melissa  warn'd,  he  still  sui»i)ress'd 
The  secret  purpose  of  his  wary  breast: 
At  length  his  arms  he  seiz'd,  that  long  had  laid 
Neglected,  and  his  manly  limbs  array 'd  : 
But  first,  each  light  suspicion  to  remove,- 
IIc  told  Alciua  he  desir'd  to  prove 

"  The  allegory  is  here  closely  kept  up;  where 
the  eyes  of  the  understanding  being  cleared  by  the 
ring  (reason),  vice,  which  before  appeared  beau- 
tiful to  the  depraved  imagination,  then  resumes  its 
natural  deformity. 

"  Spenser's  Duessa,  viho  had  before  appeared 
young  and  beautiful,  divested  of  her  rich  apparel, 
is  discovered  to  be  a  loathsome  old  woman.  She 
is  a  copy  of  Ariosto's  Alcina.  'I'he  eircumstanees 
of  Duessa's  discovery  are  literally  translated  from 
the  Italian  poet:   See  Faii-y  Queen. 

A  loathy  wrinkled  hag,  ill-favour'd  old 


Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald 

And 

Was  overgrown  with  scurf  and  filthy  scald. 
Hor  teeth  out  of  her  rotten  gums  were  fled." 

Warton's  Obs.  on  Spenser. 
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If,  living  thus  a  recreant  from  the  field. 

His  hands  could  yet  their  wonted  weapons  wield. 

Then  Baiisarda  ''*  girdina:  to  his  side, 

So  was  his  falchion  naniM,  of  temper  try'd,        470 

He  took  tlie  buckler,  wiiose  enchanted  blaze 

Distracts  the  faintin;;  eyes  of  all  that  gaze  j 

And  with  the  silken  covering  o'er  it  hung, 

The  massy  weight  across  his  shoulders  Hung. 

Then  to  the  stall  he  went,  and  bade  with  speed 

To  lit  the  reins  and  saddle  on  a  steed 

Of  coal-black  hue  :   Melissa  chose  the  horse; 

For  well  she  knew  his  swiftness  in  the  course. 

Him,  Rabicano'^  nam'd,  and  once  the  right 

Offam'd  Astolpho,  with  that  hapless  knight     480 

Who  late  was  iix'd  a  myrtle  on  tlic  shore, 

The  watry  monster  to  this  island  bore. 

Kogoro  might  the  griffin-hor.-e  unbind. 

That  next  to  Rabicano  stood  confin'il ; 

Hut  here  Melissa  warn'd  him  to  refrain, 

As  he  but  ill  obey'd  the  curbing  rein. 

And  promis'd  soon  t'  instruct  him  to  bestiide 

'J'iie  flying  courser,  and  his  fury  guide  ; 

And  less  they  wojild  suspect  his  flight  deslgu'd. 

If,  parting  thence,  he  left  his  steed  behind.       AOO 

t'ligero  all  the  maid's  advice  pursu'd, 

W^ho,  still  invisible,  besitte  him  stood  ; 

Then  from  the  fatal  ])alace  swift  he  rode, 

That  ancient  harlot's  infamous  abode  ; 

And  with  impatience  to  the  portal  fled. 

That  tow'rds  the  realms  of  I.ogistilla  led. 

Here,  on  the  guanl  at  unawares  he  fell. 

And  forc'd  his  passage  through  with  pointed  steel : 

While  some  he  deeply  wounded,  some  lie  slew. 

Then  o'erthe bridge  with  speed  impetuous  flew;  3C0 

,\ud  soon  was  distant  far,  ere  spreading  fame 

Could  to  Alcina's  ear  his  flight  proclaim. 

Th'  ensuing  book  shall  tell  what  course  he  past, 
Till  he  to  Logistilla  came  at  last. 


BOOK  viir. 

TJin    ARCUMENF. 

Rogero  makes  his  escape  from  Alcina,  and  travels 
towards  the  country  of  Logistilla.  Hinaldo  leavc:^ 
Scotland,  and  arrives  in  England,  where  he  ol>- 
tains  succours  from  the  regent  to  be  transjiorted 
to  the  assistance  of  Charlemain.  Angelica  is 
can'ied  by  tnagic  art  into  a  desolate  island,  w  here 
she  is  cast  into  a  deep  sleep  by  a  hermit :  from 
this  place  she  is  taken  away  by  mariners  tobede- 

.  voured  by  a  sea-monster.  Orlando,  disturbed 
with  a  dream,  quits  the  city  of  Paris,  then  be- 
sieged by  Agramant,  and  goes  out  disguised,  in 
search  of  his  mistress. 

VV  BAT  strange  enchanters  in  our  times  abound  ! 
"What  strange  enchantresses  alike  are  found  ! 
Who,  changing  features,  with  deceitful  art 
Of  either  sex,  entrap  th'  unwary  heart : 


"  The  sword  stolen  from  Orlando  by  Brunello, 
and  given  to  Rogero. 

■'  Boyardo  relates,  that  this  horse  was  produced 
by  enchantment,  and  nourished  only  with  the  air. 
He  was  at  first  the  property  of  Argalia,  but  when 
JFcirau   droit  him  loose,    (see  General  View  of 

vol.  Ill, 


Nor  do  they  work  these  wonders  on  the  inind 

liy  influence  of  the  stars,  or  sprites  cou!':u'J  ; 

f)ut  with  dissiniulatinn,  fraud,  and  lies. 

They  bind  it  with  indissoluble  ties  !  * 

He,  who  from  fortune  can  such  grace  obtain 

The  ring  of  fair  Angelica  to  gain.  If 

( )r  rather  that  of  reason ',  should  display 

Their  foul  disguises  to  the  face  of  day. 

How  blest  Rogero  then  !   whose  ring  dispell'd 

Each  errour  that  his  soul  had  prisoner  held. 

Rogero,  as  my  tale  before  declar'd. 
With  Rabican  came  arm'd  before  the  guard; 
And  when  all  unprovided  these  he  spy'd, 
Kept  not  his  weapon  idle  by  his  side. 
Ere  far  he  rode  the  distant  wood  to  gain, 
He  met  a  servanf  of  -Alcina's  train.  2(J 

With  ready  falcon  on  his  fist  he  came. 
As  wont  each  day  to  scour  the  ireld  for  game: 
Oft  to  a  neiglibouring  lake  he  let  him  fly ; 
The  country  round  could  store  of  prey  supply. 
He  rode  a  palfrey,  not  with  trappings  gay  ; 
His  faithful  dog  companion  of  his  way. 
Soon  as  he  saw  Rogero's  speed,  his  mind 
Alcina's  fugitive  in  him  divin'd: 
.■Vdvancing  near,  _  he,  with  a  haughty  air. 
Bade  him  th'  occasion  of  his  flight  declare  :  50 

The  knight,  disdaining  question,  nought  repliesj 
To  whom  th' impatient  swain  indignant  cries: 
"  What  shall  you  say,  if,  spite  of  yoi:r  intent, 
1,  with  this  falcon,  should  your  haste  prevent  ?*• 
This  said,  he  let  the  falcon  fly,  whose  speed 
Not  Rabican  could,  in  bis  course,  exceed; 
The  rider  next,  alighting  from  his  seat, 
Releas'd  his  palfrey  from  the  curbing  hit ; 
Who,  snorting,  spurn'd  the  ground,  and  instant  Oe» 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  sounding  yew  :  Hi 

No  less  the  falc'ner  follow 'd  close  behind; 
As  sent  by  fire,  or  borne  on  wings  of  wind  : 
The  dog  with  Itabican  pursu'd  the  race. 
As  leopards  hold  the  fearful  hare  in  cha^*e,       [view 

Now  stopp'd  the  generous  youth,  who  blush'd  t» 
A  man  on  foot  so  bold  his  flight  pursue; 
Who  bore  no  weajxin  but  a  slender  waiul 
With  which  he  might  his  sporting  dog  command. 
But  when  no  othi'r  arms  Rogero  saw. 
He  much  disdain'd  on  him  his  sword  to  draw.       5Q 


Eoysfrdo's  Story,)  he  returned  to  the  cave  where  he 
was  bred,  and  whence  he  was  taken  by  Argalia, 
Rinaldo,  having  lost  his  horse  Bayardo,  arrives  at 
this  cave  where  Rabican  was  kept ;  he  kills  a  g'ant 
and  two  griffins  that  guarded  him,  aud  gets  pos- 
session of  the  horse :  Rinaldo  afterwards  going  to 
Albracca,  recovers  his  own  from  Astolpho,  and 
leaves  Rabican  with  him  in  his  stead.  See  Orlando 
Innam. 

'  The  allegoi^  is  here  plainly  opened  by  the 
poet, 

^  This  passage  considered  literally  h.t»  some- 
thing odd  in  it :  neither  is  the  allegory  of  the  ser- 
vant, horse,  dog,  and  falcon,  very  obvious.  An 
Italian  commentator  thus  explains  it : 

"  The  four  animals  that  attack  Rogero,  are  the 
four  passions  that  govein  the  soul  i  the  servant 
denotes  fear;  the  bird,  desire;  thedog,  giief ;  and 
the  palfrey,  joy.  The  shield  signifies  that  the 
passions  are  to  be  conquered  by  opposing  to  them 
their  couti-aries," 

Q 
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The  falc'ne-r  fiprrcly  now  attacks  the  kiiijrlit ; 
Th(;  dog  attempts  his  coni-ci"s  Icj;''  to  bite. 
N.'ar  Rahican  th'  unbiiillcil  ))alfrey  wheels, 
Anil  oft  assails  him  with  his  spinning  heels: 
With  sounding  wing  the  falcon  teriilies, 
Ahd  strikes  him  with  her  talons  as  she  flies  ; 
The  steed,  whom  s\ich  a  strange  as-ault  dismays, 
Unt  ill  the  hridic  and  the  spur  obeys. 
At  length,  constraint,  his  sword  Rogero  shows 
I'nsheafird ;  now  here,  nowthere  his  irksome  foes  60 
He  threats  with  edge  or  point,  but  threats  in  vain  ; 
Tor  still  his  irksome  foes  th'  attack  maintain. 
He  fears,  if  he  delays,  he  soon  shall  view 
Atcina,  with  her  train,  his  flight  pursue : 
He  hears  foud  clamours  fill  the  vales  around  ; 
lie  heais  the  bells,  the  drums,  the  trumpets  sound; 
Now  ill  advis'd  he  seems,  with  sword  i.~  hand, 
Agaiii  t  a  man  unarni'd,  and  Jog,  to  stand  : 
'Twere  better  to  disclose  to  view,  he  thought. 
The  shining  buckler  by  Atlantes  wrought ;  70 

Then  frbni  the  shield  the  crimson  covering  raisMj 
In  every  eye  the  flashing  splendour  blaz'd : 
The  falc'ner  tumbles  senseless  on  the  plain  ; 
The  dog  and  palfrey  fall ;   the  wings  sustain 
The  bird  no  longer  in  his  airy  way; 
Eogero  leaves  them  all  to  sleep  a  prey. 
The  fatal  tidings  soon  Alcina  heard, 
Rogero  had  cscap'd  and  forc'd  the  guard  ; 
At  this  such  grief  was  o'er  her  senses  sprfad. 
That,  for  a  time,  her  very  soul  was  dead  :  SC 

She  tore  her  garments,  and  her  face  she  bruis'd, 
An'l  oft  of  mad  neglect  herself  aecus'd. 
Then  swift  to  arms  she  summou'd  all  her  crew, 
When  soon  around  her  gather'd  forces  drew  : 
Of  these  two  bands  she  fram'd,  while  one  she  sent 
T'  explore  the  path  her  lov'd  Rogero  went; 
The  otlier  to  the  harbour  twok  their  way. 
And  there,  with  speed  embarking,  put  to  sea  : 
Their  sails,  unnuuiber'd,  all  the  stream  o'ercast : 
With  these  the  desolate  Alcina  pass'd  ;  90 

And,  so  Rogero  had  possess'd  her  mind, 
Her  palace  left  without  a  guard  behind. 
This  gave  Melissa,  plae'd  in  secret  there. 
An  ample  time  her  mischiefs  to  repair; 
To  free  the  wretches  who  had  long  remain'd 
In  hapless  state,  in  cruel  tbraldrom  chaln'd. 
Around  the  palace,  searching  every  part. 
She  saw  the  spells  of  her  malicious  art; 
The  magic  ^~ea!s  from  many  a  place  she  took  ; 
A  thousand  my -tic  forms  and  figures  broke.      100 
Then  o'er  each  field  she  pass'd,  cnch  mead  or  grove; 
Where  the  sad  victims  of  Alcioa's  love. 
That,  hid  in  fountains,  trees,  or  beasts,  deplor'd 
Tlieir  hopeless  change,  she  to  their  shapes  restor'd  : 
Ttiese,  when  they  once  their  forms  recover'd,  view'd 
The  brave  Rogero'^  steps  in  haste  pursu'd 
To  Logistilla,  parting  thence  in  peace 
To  Scythia,  Persia,  India,  and  to  Greece, 
With  grateful  hearts:  but  foremost  of  the  train 
The  English  duke  resnm'd  his  form  again:         lit) 
The  duke,  to  beauteous  Bradaniant  ally'd; 
For  him  the  good  Rogero  first  entploy'd 
His  influence  with  the  wise  enchantress-maid  : 
And  gave  his  wondrous  ring  the  knight  to  aid. 
Astolpho  llnis  each  manly  grace  regain'd. 
And,  by  Melissa's  means,  liis  arms  obtain'd, 
With  that  fani'd  lance  of  gold  3,  nliich  forc'd  to  yield 
•The  stiongest  warrior  in  the  listed  field. 

'  This  was  the  lance  which  .Argalia  brought  witli 


Argalia  first,   Astolpho  next  the  lanep 
Possess'd;  by  this  tliey  both  acquir'd  in  Franco  129 
A  mighty  name:   the  lance  Melissa  found. 
Kept  in  the  palace  of  th'  enchanted  ground, 
\\'ith  all  his  other  arms,  which  from  the  duke. 
At  his  arrival  there,  Alcina  took. 
This  dnnc,  she  mounts  the  horse  that  cuts  the  wind. 
Then  Scats  Astolpho  on  the  steed  behind  ; 
And  thence  to  Logistilla  they  repair, 
Arriv'd  an  hour  before  Rogero  there.  [ascent. 

Meanwhile  through  rugged  ways,  with  steep 
Hogcro  to  sage  Logistilla  went;  130 

Till,  ntmieroiis  toils  o'erpast,  at  noon  of  day 
Beside  the  seas  he  held  his  weary  way  ; 
Slovv-  pacing  o'er  the  dry  and  barren  strand. 
The  flood  on  one,  the  hills  on  t*  other  hand : 
From  tlie  steep  bills  the  beams  reflected  came  ; 
The  earth  was  parch'd,  the  air  was  all  on  flame  ? 
The  silent  birds  were  hid  in  groves  profound  ; 
Tlio  grass-hojiper  alone,  with  tedious  sound. 
While  in  the  leafy  shades  cimceal'd  he  lies, 
DL-afensthehills,  the  vales'*,  the  seas  and  skies'  140 
There  heat,  and  thirst,  and  toil  (an  irksome  crew  !) 
The  warrior's  steps  along  f  he  sand  pursue. 
But  since  my  Muse  nmst  various  tales  rehearse. 
Nor  one  alone'can  claim  my  paitial  verse, 

liim  into  France,  (see  General  View  of  Boyardo's 
.Story,)  which  after  his  death  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Astolpho,  who  at  the  tournament,  made 
by  Charlemain,  overthrew  with  this  all  opponents. 
Boyardo,  in  Orlando  Innam.  calls  it  una  lama 
dorata.  So  the  unerring  spear  of  Cephalus,  ctijus 
fuil  aurea  aispis.     Ovid  Met.  b.  vii. 

liritomartis,  in  Spenser,  has  a  lance  of  the  same 
kind : 

a  mighty  spear. 

Which  Bladud  made,  by  magic  art  of  yore, 
And  us'd  the  same  in  battle  ay  to  bear, 
Sith  which  it  had  been  here  preserv'd  in  store, 
For  his  great  vir.ues  proved  long  afore  : 
For  never  wight  so  fast  in  sell  could  sit. 
But  him  perforce  unto  the  ground  it  bore. 
4  In  this  hyperbole  Ariosto  seems  to  allude  to 
the  following  line  of  Virgil : 

Sole  sub  ardenti  resonant  arbusta  cicadis! 
To  this  passage  in  the  edition  of  Virgil  by  Dr. 
W'arton,  is  subjoined  the  following  note,  which  is 
well  worth  transcribing,  as  it  may  be  thought  in 
some  sert  to  apologize  for  the  strength  of  Ariosto's 
expression. 

"  I  don't  know  how  every  body  almost  in  En- 
gland came  to  imagine  that  the  cicada  in  the  Ro- 
man writers  was  the  same  with  our  grass-hopper, 
for  their  characters  are  diflferent  enough  to  have 
prevented  any  such  mistake.  The  cicada  is  what 
the  Italians  now  call  cicala,  and  the  French  cigalf. 
They  make  one  constant  uniform  noise  all  day 
long  in  stnnmer  time,  which  is  extremely  disagree- 
able and  tiresome,  particularly  in  the  great  heats. 
Their  note  is  sharp  and  shrill  in  the  begiiming  of 
the  summer,  but  hoarse  and  harsh  towards  the 
latter  part  of  it.  They  are  supposed  to  feed  on  the 
morning  dew,  and  then  fix  on  some  sunny  branch 
of  a  tree  and  sing  all  day  long.  It  is  hence  that 
this  insect  is  opposed  to  the  ant  in  the  old  Jsopian 
fable.s,  which  is  as  industrious  and  inoffensive  as 
the  oilier  is  idle  ami  tj-otiblesomc.  Virgil  calls  the 
cicada  queruloc  and  raucce.     Martial  argiilce  and 
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I  leave  RofTProS  here,  and  liasten  o'er 
To  seek  BiiialHo  on  tlic  Sodtiish  shnri;. 

The  king,  hi-.  dauKhior  fair,  and  all  the  laud. 
With  great  refliwl  Rinaldi  enlertain'd: 
At  leng>.h  the  knisht  his  emhassy  display'd 
To  biif  fro;n  Scotland  and  from  iingland  aid  ;      150 
He  sh'jtt'd,  beside  his  monarch's  earnest  prayer, 
H  .V  tlory  call'd  theui  to  support  the  war. 
To  this  the  kms  reply'd  without  delay, 
That  to  the  furthest  limits  of  his  sway 
His  soul  was  ever  ready  to  maintain 
The  empire's  rights,  and  weal  of  Charlemain; 
With  promise  tu  prepare,  ere  many  days. 
Whatever  force  his  utmost  power  CDlild  raise; 
And  had  not  years  di-prest  his  strengih,  he  said. 
Himself  would  combat  at  his  army's  head.  160 

Yet  should  not  .;ge  so  damp  his  martial  flame. 
To  keen  him  from  the  dangerous  Held  of  fame, 
)lut  that  his  son  his  absence  well  supply'd 
With  prudent  counsel  and  with  coura'.'e  tiy'd. 
Though  dstant  now  from  his  paternal  reign. 
He  hop'd  to  see  him  soon  return  again  ; 
Wliile  he  th'  au-iiliar  triops  assembled  drew, 
To  pass  before  his  sight  in  iust  review. 

Tlie  monarch  spoke ;  and  instant  gives  command 
To  \ti\-y  horse  and  fiwt  throughout  the  land;      170 
Equips  a  numerous  fleet  to  stem  the  tides, 
.And  various  stores  for  every  need  provides. 

Now  brave  Rinaldu  hastening  to  depart 
For  England's  realm,  the  king  with  grateful  heart 
To  Berwick's  town  convey 'd  the  valiant  peer. 
There,  parting,  shed  for  grief  a  lender  tear. 
Soon  in  the  puop  the  prosperous  breezes  blew ; 
Rinaldo  went  on  b-jard,  and  bade  adieu. 

The  busy  mariners  their  a'lChors  ship. 
And  plough  securely  through  the  fu.iuiv  deep    180 
With  rapid  course  :  the  silver  Thames  they  gain. 
Where  first  he  mingles  with  the  briny  maiti : 
Along  thestrea.n  with  oars  and  sails  they  fly, 
Till  London's  stately  towers  salute  their  eye. 

Rinuldo  did  from  Charles  and  Otho  bring 
(Otho  Itesieg'd  in  Paris  with  the  king) 
C'onniiission  to  the  prince,  wlio-e  honour'd  hand 
By  de;)Utation  rui'd  the  F.nglish  land. 
To  raise  supplies  ;  and  from  fair  Albion's  coast 
F.mbaik  for  Calais'  shore  the  friendly  host,  190 

To  Charlemain  and  France  a  welcome  aid  : 
The  prince,  who  then    he  regal  sceptre  sway'd 
In  Otho's  stead,  to  brave  Rinaldo's  name 
Such  honours  paid,  as  Otho's  self  might  claim  ; 
Then,  atiswering  his  demands,  he  suinmou'd  all 
The  nci.,'hLiouring  forces  that  obey'd  his  call; 
With  tliose  that  in  the  subject  islands  lay. 
To  meet  togither  on  a  certain  day. 

But  here,  my  lord"^,  with  various  themes  my  Muse 
Til'  example  of  the  lyrist's  art  pursues,  2U0 


inhuman(E.  Their  note  is  the  more  troublesome, 
because  in  the  great  heats  they  sing  alone.  Any  one 
Who  has  passed  a  summer  in  Italy,  or  in  the  south 
of  France,  will  not  think  the  epithet  inhuinaitiC  too 
severe  for  them.  Spence. 

See  Dr.  Warton's  Eclog.  II.  ver.  16. 

5  He  returns  to  Rogero,  book  x.  ver.  '231.  Ri- 
naldo was  last  spoken  of  in  the  vitb  book. 

^  A  fresh  address  to  his  patron:  this  frequently 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Rinaldo  is  men- 
tioned again  at  the  review  of  the  forces,  book  x. 
ver.  j07. 


«rings,  with  skilful  hand 
Now  high,  now  l.j*v,  -he  changing  note  c.  mmands, 
U'hile  to  Rinaldo  was  my  verse  eou'in'd, 
Aug  'lica  ag.iiu  employ'd  my  uuTid, 
Whom  la  '■  we  left,  where,  flying  from  his  sglt. 
She  on  an  ag'"l  berinit  chanc*d  to  li^ht 
Then  to  pursue  her  tale — siie  ask'd  the  way 
That  le<i  to  where  some  ready  vessel  lay: 
.Such  anxious  fears  |)Os.iess'd  the  tender  maid. 
She  diem'd  all  liuroijc  coild  not  yield  herJiid.  '210 
Pleas'^I  with  her  v>ondious  charms,  the  hoary  sira 
Through  his  cold  veins  confcss'd  a  sudd'n  Ore  ; 
Then  strove  with  heavenly  converse  to  detain 
The  parting  tair-one,  but  he  strove  in  vain. 
A  hunilred  times  he  struck  his  ass,  but  still 
The  slubb<jm  beast  was  restive  to  his  ^^i'l  : 
■'is  walk  was  hea\'y,  and  his  trot  was  worse; 
Nor  could  he  make  him  mend  his  tardv  cou'-se. 
The  virgin  gone  ;   when  scarce  his  siglit  survey'd 
The  late-worn  track  her  palfrey's  feet  had  made  '2'iO 
A  cave  he  sought,  rem^  te  from  human  eyes. 
There  caus'd  fnm  earth  uuhallou'd  iieuds  to  rise; 
I-Vim  this  inf  rnal  band  a  sprite  he  chose, 
On  whom  he  best  might  his  commands  iinpose; 
And  bade  him  on  the  palfrey  act  his  part, 
i  hat  with  the  damsel  bore  away  his  heart. 
.-\s  the  stanch  hound  that  through  the  mountain 
With  open  mouih  the  hare  or  fox  pursues,       [dews 
When  wheeling  round  he  sees  the  living  prey, 
<^ft  seems  to  bentl  his  speed  a  dlflerenf  way,     230 
rill,  unanares    upon  the  wretch  he  flics, 
Aud  gripes  with  cruel  laws  the  bleeding  prize: 
i'he  hermit  thus,  by  hidden  craft,  destgn'd 
iVheie'er  she  fled,  Angelica  to  find, 
'lis  secret  purpose  well  methinks  I  trace. 
And  shall  disover  in  some  future  place. 

The  subtle  demon,  with  his  charge  possest. 
Now  crept  within  th'  unwary  damsel's  beast. 
So  lurking  sparks  at  fir.st  in  secret  lie. 
Till  bursting  sheets  of  f!ame  involve  the  sky.      2+0 
Ne.^r  ihe  salt  flood  her  lonely  path  she  heid, 
Where  on  the  Cascon  shore  the  billows  swell'd: 
But  soon  the  fiend,  that  in  her  palfrey  lay, 
To  the  deep  seas'  impell'd  his  headlong  way. 
With  terrotir  struck,  she  strives  to  turn  the  rein ; 
Rut  further  still  he  plnnges  in  the  main. 
Whst  should  s!ie  do,  but  firmly  fix  her  seat  ? 
Her  robe  she  gathers  rovmd  ;   her  timorous  feet 
She  draws  alott ;  while  o'er  her  shoulders  flow 

ier  locks,  and  in  her  face  the  Zephyrs  blow  !   250 
The  rougher  winds  are  hush'd  ;   the  surges  cease 
Their  fury,  by  her  charms  compos'd  to  peace. 
While  flowing  tears  her  cheeks  and  breast  bedew. 
Back  to  the  shore  she  cast  a  mournful  view  ; 
She  sees  it  now,  alas  !  no  longer  near  ; 
Still  less  and  less  the  t'ying  hills  appear  : 
Till,  wheeling  to  the  right,  a  deseit  strand 
The  courser  leach'd,  and  bore  her  safe  to  land. 
Midst  rucks  aud  caves  ;  what  time  the  siiik'ng  light 
Of  Phoebus'  beams  resign'd  the  world  to  night.     260 
Soon  as  the  damsel  found  herself  con  ey'd 
To  these  drear  wilds,  whose  sight  alone  flismay'd 
The  gazer's  heart,  immoveable  she  stood  ; 
So  fix'd,  iiad  any  eye  her  figure  view'd. 
She  sceiii'd  a  statue  on  the  lonely  sands: 
Her  hair  was  hanging  loose ;  her  clasping  hands 
Together  join'd  ;   in  silent  grief  she  inoura'd 
With  lips  unmov'd :  her  eyes  were  upward  turn'd, 

'  This  whole  passage  i;  copied  frutn  0\  id,  in  Ifce 
Cable  of  Jupiter  and  Lurupa, 
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As  iff  accuse  the  liigli  Jccrccs  of  Heaven, 
That  all  her  days  to  misery  had  given!  2"0 

At  lengtli  she  gave  a  vent  to  mighty  woe, 
\\ords  found  their  way,  and  tears  hegati  to  flow. 

"Relentless  Fate!  « hat would'st thou  more,"  she 
"  Since  life  itself  will  not  thy  rage  suffice  ?    [cries, 
Why  hast  tliou  sav'd  me  from  the  gaping  wave. 
Where  now  my  griefs  had  found  a  peaceful  grave, 
But  that  my  life  preserv'd  might  means  sujiply 
To  persecute  nie  more  hefore  1  die  ! 
Uy  thee  I'm  hauish'd  from  my  regal  seat, 
Nor  e'er  must  hope  my  native  land  to  greet :     2S0 
And  O  !  far  worse  !   have  lost  my  spotless  name; 
For  though  my  conscious  thoughts  are  void  of  hiame. 
Yet,  wandering  thus,  I  give  loo  just  pretence, 
For  slander  to  defame  my  innocence  ! 
What  has  that  wretched  damsel  left  to  hoast, 
What  good  on  Eaith,  whose  virtuous  praise  is  lost ! 
Alas  !   that  fame  which  speaks  me  young  and  fair, 
(Or  true  or  false)  but  adds  to  my  despair  ! 
Nor  can  I  thanks  to  Heaven  for  charms  bestow, 
Korlucklcsscharms,  w  hence  all  my  sorrowsflow.  290 
Through  these,  my  brother,  poor  Argalia,  dy'd; 
No  succour  his  enchanted  arms  supply'd. 
For  these  did  Agiican,  the  Tartar  king, 
Jly  fatlier  tialaphron  to  ruin  bring, 
Once  monarch  of  Cathay  * :  'tis  hence  1  range 
Forlorn,  and  every  day  my  dwelling  change. 
My  wealth,  my  friends,  my  honour,  all  is  flown! 
Yet  am  I  still  preserv'd  for  woes  unknown. 
Glut  then  thy  utmost  rage  !  O  Fortune  !  send 
Srtme  savage  beast  thei-ewretclied  limbs  to  rend.  000 
From  loalhsouie  lisht  my  weary  soul  relieve. 
And  for  my  death  my  grateful  thanks  receive." 

Thus  in  deep  sorrow  monni'd  the  hapless  dame. 
Till  in  her  sight  the  wily  father  came  : 
Her,  from  the  summit  of  a  rock,  he  view'd, 
As  on  the  ])lain  below  she  weeping  stood. 
Six  days  before,  arriv'd  the  hermit  there. 
Borne  by  a  demon  strangely  through  the  air; 
And  now  such  looks  of  deep  devotion  wore, 
Not  holy  Paul,  or  ()lest  HilarioO  more  !  310 

When  nearer  fair  Angelica  he  drew. 
Nor  she  the  features  of  the  hcruiit  knew. 
The  welcome  sight  her  drooping  spirits  cheer'd, 
Thongli  ^till  deep  anguish  on  her  face  appear'd. 
"  O  holy  father  !   with  thy  pitying  aid 
Relieve,"  she  cry'd,  "  a  helpless,  lonely  maid;" 
Then,  with  a  broken  voice,  began  to  tell 
That  mournful  story,  which  he  knew  so  well. 

In  pious  strains,  with  hypocritic  air. 
He  now  began  to  sooth  the  weeping  fair;  320 

While,  as  he  spoke,  his  roving  fingei-s  press'd 
Her  alabaster  nccli  and  heaving  breast : 


^  Albrneea  having  been  long  besieged,  was  at 
last  takin  by  storm,  though  not  by  Agrican,  who 
was  slain  by  Orlando,  but  by  the  eiiennes  of  An- 
gelica, V  ho  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Or- 
lanilo,  Saeripant,  and  the  other  brave  defenders 
of  that  princess.     See  Orlando  lunam. 

s  "  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  retired  into  the  de- 
sert, in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  where 
he  lived  holily  for  one  hundred  and  two  years,  in 
company  with  the  blessed  abbot  Antonio.  Ililario, 
bishop  of  Gallia,  was  sent  into  exile  with  Kusebius, 
by  the  emperor,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tians :  he  led  au  exemplary  life,  and  wrought 
»aDy  miracles."  "  Porcactlii. 


Till,  bolder  grown,  he  elaspM  her  in  his  arms  i 

I'.ut  herg,  resentment  kindling  all  her  charmS) 

Back  with  her  hand  the  feeble  wretch  she  threw, 

While  every  feature  glow'd  with  rosy  hue. 

Then  from  bis  scrip '°  he  lakes,  of  sovereign  use, 

A  little  vial  fill'd  with  magic  juice; 

In  those  bright  eyes,  where  Love  was  wont  to  frame 

His  sharpest  darts,  and  raise  his  purest  flame,  330 

A  drop  he  sprinkles  that  had  power  to  sleep 

Her  heavy  eye-lids  in  the  dew  of  sleep. 

Now  prone  on  earth  she  sinks,  a  lovely  prize, 

Defencelc's  at  his  lawless  will  she  lies  ; 

While,  at  his  pleasure,  he  can  wander  o'er 

Kach  nameless  beauty,  e\ery  grace  explore. 

Oft  to  her  mouth  his  tiembliug  lips  are  prcst ; 

Aih\  oft  his  kisses  print  her  ivory  breast. 

None  view  his  actions,  on  that  desert  coast: 

Hut  the  soft  hour  of  love  with  him  is  lost.  340 

The  hoary  dotard,  whose  impure  desire 

Forgets  what  sage  and  reverend  years  require, 

Shame  of  his  kind  !   with  drowsy  age  opprest, 

I-^y  slow  degrees  resigns  his  limbs  to  rest. 

And  every  serse  in  dull  oblivion  laid, 

Soon  lies  in  slumber  by  the  slumbering  maid. 

But  now  a  fresh  disaster  Fortune  sent. 
Who  seldom  leaves  till  all  her  darts  are  spent : 
.^nd  here  I  must  th'  occasion  first  display 
That  draws  me  something  from  the  path  away :  350 
In  seas  remote,  beneath  the  western  skies, 
Beyond  the  Irish  coast  an  island  lies, 
Kbuda  caird,  on  whose  ill-fated  ground 
Th'  inhabitants  are  now  but  thinly  found. 
.\  dxeadful  ore",  and  numerous  monsters  more, 
Py  Proteus  sent  *',  have  ravag'd  all  the  shore. 
The  ancient  stories  (strange  to  hear  ! )  relate, 
A  powerful  monarch  govern'd  once  the  state: 
This  prince  a  daughter  fair  and  young  possess'd, 
With  every  grace  and  every  virtue  blest ;  3fiO 

Whose  heavenly  charms,  as  on  the  strand  she  stood, 
Inflam'd  the  heart  of  Proteus  midst  the  flood : 


'°  Bnyardo  has  a  story  something  similar  to  this 
of  Ariosto,  where  Flordclis.  wife  to  Bumdimart, 
meets  with  such  another  hermit,  who  casts  her  in 
a  deep  sleep,  and  carries  her  away  from  her  hus- 
band, when  she  is  afterwards  delivered  by  a  lion, 
who  terrifies  the  hermit  that  hail  conveyed  her  to 
a  cave.  See  likewi.e  the  old  Fisherman  and  Flo- 
rimcl  in  Spenser,  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  viii. 

"  The  word  orca  in  the  Italian  has  no  particular 
signification,  but  is  applied  to  any-  monster  or 
creature  of  the  imaginatien  :  in  the  .wiith  book, 
iirco  is  used  for  a  deformed  and  dreadful  giant: 
the  word  ore  occurs  in  Mdton : 
The  haunts  of  seals  and  ores  and  sea-mews'  clang  t 
Par.  Lost,  b.  >.i.  ver.  833. 

''  .Iriosto  makes  a  strange  mixture  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Pagan  theology  :  Neptune,  Proteus,  and 
the  other  marine  gods,  are  here  introduced  without 
scruple.  Spenser  in  like  manner  employs  the  fa- 
bles and  symbols  of  the  ancients,  and  makes  the 
Heathen  deities  agents  in  his  poem;  and,  like 
.\riosto,  brings  Proteus  into  the  above-mentioned 
tale  of  Florimel  and  the  Fisherman  : 

Proteus  is  shepherd  of  the  seas  of  yore, 

And  hath  the  charge  of  Neptune's  mighty  herd; 

An  aged  sire  with  head  all  frory  bore, 

And  sprinkled  frost  upon  his  dewy  beard.  Sec. 
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The  bloomy  virgin  by  liis  love  compell'd. 

Her  pregnant  womb  a  growing  burthen  swell'd. 

Most  hateful  to  iier  sire  was  this  to  hear. 

Above  all  others  impious  aud  {severe  ! 

Nor  would  he  by  remorse,  or  love,  be  led 

To  save  his  hapless  ehild's  demoted  head. 

His  grandson  (harmless  object  of  his  spite) 

Was  murder'd  ere  he  yet  had  seen  the  lisht !     070 

Proteus,  to  whom  'tis  given  in  charge  to  keep 

The  herds  of  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  deep. 

For  his  lov'd  consort's  death  indignant  bum'd. 

And  to  revenge  her  all  his  fury  tum'd. 

With  speed  he  seiit  ashore  his  savage  train. 

The  phocie,  ores,  and  monsters  of  the  main  ; 

That  not  alone  their  rage  on  herds  eniploy'd, 

F.ut  villages  and  husbandmen  dcstroy'd. 

The  soldier?  arm'd,  by  niglit  and  day  preparM, 

iligli  on  the  city's  walls  maintain'd  the  guard,  380 

While  from  the  fields  the  trembling  people  llrw  : 

At  h'n.irtli  to  learn  what  course  they  most  pursue 

To  cud  their  plague,  the  oracle  they  sought ; 

And  thonoe  the  deputies  this  answer  brought : 

"  That  1 1'-aven  requir'd  them  with  unweary'd  care 
To  seek  a  damsel,  like  the  former,  fair; 
A  victim  dooin'd  beside  the  r  )arine  tide, 
T'  appease  tlie  god  for  her  that  guiltless  dy'd. 
So  miglit  th'  offended  p'jwer  the  maid  receive. 
And  from  their  woes  th'  alllictcd  land  relieve.  390 
Bui  if  the  scourge  remain'd,  they  must  present 
Another  dame,  till  Proteus"  wmth  was  spent." 

I  dare  not  true,  nor  false,  this  story  hold, 
AVhicli  fjrmer  annals  have  of  Proteus  told  : 
Thus  far  'lis  known — in  this  unhappy  place, 
A  law  prevails  against  the  female  race. 
To  nourish  daily  with  their  gniltlcFS  bl-iod 
Au  hideous  monster,  rising  from  the  flood, 
A  dreadful  ore,  that  near  the  isle  remain'd, 
When  wery  other  had  the  seas  regain'd.  400 

Hard  is  tlie  lot  of  woman  ever  found. 
But  harder  still  on  this  unpitying  ground. 
O  wretched  \irgins  !   in  a  luckless  hour 
lly  fortune  cast  on  this  ill-omeu'd  shore, 
■Where,  by  the  waves,  in  cruel  watch  they  stand 
To  seize  on  strangers  with  an  impious  hand ; 
Whose  lives  may  for  the  nation's  guilt  atone. 
And  thus  preserve  the  munhers  of  their  own. 
From  port  to  port  the  vessels  scour  the  main. 
New  victims  for  the  sacrifice  to  gain.  4 1 0 

Some  maids  by  force  they  win,  and  some  by  stealth. 
By  flattery  these,  and  the.  e  by  hojies  of  wealth  ; 
And  thus  tlii-y  drew  sucli  numbers  in  their  power, 
As  every  prison  fili'd,  and  every  tower. 
A  pinnace,  that  had  saii'd  from  land  to  land. 
Passing  before  the  solitary  strand. 
Where  on  the  grassy  turf  the  lovely  maid, 
Inblest  A.igelioa,  asleep  was  laid, 
Tlii-ir  anchor  cast,  the  seamen  stopjAI,  to  bring 
Wood  from  t  hegrove,  and  w.iter  from  the  spring,  4'20 
And  tlii-rc  beheld  the  flower  of  beauty's  charms 
Clasp'd  in  the  holy  father's  reverend  arms  ! 

O  precious  prize  !   ailom'd  with  every  iracc  ! 
Too  precious  far  for  such  a  barbarous  race  I 
O  cruel  Fortune!   canst  thou  then-maintain 
Thy  sway  on  i:arth  with  such  relentless  reign. 
To  yield  an  oftcring  to  a  monster's  rage, 
Those  graces  that  could  Agrican  engage 
From  Caucasus  .Albracca's  force  to  brave, 
With  half  of  .Scythia  there  to  find  a  grave  !         430 

That  beauty  priz'd  by  Saeripant  before 
His  martial  glory  and  iiis  regal  power ; 


That  beautv,  which  the  mighty  fame  deftc'd 
Of  Anglant's  knight,  and  laid  his  senses  waste; 
That  l>eantv,  which  had  rons'd  such  chiefs  to  arms, 
And  fili'd  the  F.aslcrn  empire  with  alarms ; 
Now  lies  forlorn,  to  woe  and  death  betray 'J, 
Without  a  friend  to  hear,  a  friend  to  aid. 

The  damsel  sleeping  on  the  senseless  ground, 
Before  she  wak'd,with  readychains  they  bound;  440 
They  sciz'd  the  hermit  too;  and  with  their  prey 
Back  to  the  strand  again  resum'd  their  way. 
To  the  high  mast  the  bellying  canvass  strain'd. 
The  vessel  soon  the  mournful  island  gain'd. 
Yet  pity  wrought  so  far  her  charms  to  spare. 
For  many  days  they  kept  the  virgin-fair; 
Till  now,  exhausted  all  their  hapless  store. 
Weeping  they  led  her  to  the  destin'd  shore. 
What  tongue  can  tell  the  sorrows,  tears,  and  sighs. 
The  lamentations  loud  that  piere'd  the  skies  I    450 
'Twas  strange  the  pitying  rocks  did  not  divide, 
When  to  the  stone  her  lovely  limbs  were  ty'd. 
1  can  no  more — such  pangs  my  breast  assail, 
The  Muse  must  leave  untold  the  piteous  tale ; 
-And  to  a  theme  less  glo<jmy  turn  the  strain. 
Till  her  torn  mind  recovers  strength  again. 
Nor  squalid  snakes,  nor  spotted  tigress  stung 
With  dreadful  fury  fjr  her  ravish'd  young. 
Or  aught  that  in  tiie  tract  of  Afric  lands  400 

Envenom'd  wanders  o'er  the  burning  sands. 
Could  view  without    remorse  this   maiden's  cruel 

band*. 
Had  fame  the  tidings  "  to  Orlando  bron;Iit, 
Who  late  in  Paris'  walls  his  fair-one  sought ; 
Or  the  two  warriors,  whom  the  friar  misled 
With  lying  forms  in  Stygian  darkness  bred  : 
For  her  a  thousand  dangers  had  they  dar'd. 
And  flown  with  speed  to  he  the  virpisi's  guard : 
But  should  the  fatal  news  their  souls  surprise. 
The  distance  now  their  timely  aid  denies. 

."Meantime  was  Paris '^  close  be^ieg'd  around  i'O 
Cy  king  Troyano's  son  in  arms  renown'd  : 
One  dreadful  day  the  foes  so  warmly  prcss'd. 
They  nearly  enter'd  and  the  town  possess 'd: 
Then  had  not  Heaven  fulfill'd  the  Christian  prayer, 
.^nd  iHjur'd  a  deluge  '5  through  the  darkea'd  air, 

'3  See  the  before-cited  book  in  Spenser,  where 
Florimel  falls  into  the  bands  of  the  old  fisherman : 

O  ye  brave  knights,  that  boast  this  lady's  love. 

Where  be  ye  now 

But  if  that  thou  sir  Satyrane  didst  weet. 

Or  thou  sir  Peridurc,  her  sorry  state, 

How  soon  would  ye  assemble  many  a  fleet. 

To  fetch  fiom  sea  what  ye  at  lanil  lost  late! 

Towers,  cities,  kingdoms  ye  would  ruinate. 

In  your  aveugcmcnt  and  dispiteous  rage  ; 

Ne  ought  your  burning  fury  mote  abate ; 

But  if  sir  Calidore  could  it  presage. 
No  living  creature  could  his  cruelty  assuage. 

"  Tliis  apostrophe  to  the  khights  of  Fairy  Land, 
and  calling  on  them  by  name,  to  assist  the  di- 
stressed Florimel,  seems  imitated  from  Ariosto, 
who  twice  uses  the  same  kind  of  apostrophe;  where 
.\ngelica  is  going  to  be  devoured  by  a  monster,  and 
where  Kogcro  is  Hung  into  prison." 

Upton's  Notes  on  Spenser. 
-  N  He  returns  to  Angelica,  the  xth  book,  \cr.  047. 

'5  In  this  short  account  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
Aiiosto  alludes  to  a  more  particular  dtscriptioa 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


'I  hat  (lay  had  sunk  hefove  the  Pagan  hiiice. 
The  sjLied  riupirc,  and  the  fame  of  Fiance  ! 
The  prtat  Creat'ir  turn'd  his  eyes,  and  heard 
The  jusi  complaint  by  ai;cd  Chaili'S  prefi  rr'd. 
And  si:dd  n.  where  all  human  help  was  vain,    480 
The  fire,e\tingnish  d  with  tenipesUuins  rain, 
'i'hc  wise  will  ever  to  th'  Alniitihty  bend, 
Vhrse  power  can  best  the  falliiiir  state  defend. 
The  pions  m  naroh  own'il,  in  grateful  thoni;ht, 
The  hand  divme  that  had  his  safety  wrought. 
At  nisht  Orlando,  on  his  restless  bed, 
Kcv' lives  distressful  fancies  in  h  s  liead  ; 
AVhili'  here  and  there  his  thoughts cacli  other  chase, 
And  never  long  maintain  their  Hitting  place. 

So  from  a  water  clear '^,  the  trembling  I'glit      490 
Of  Ph(ul)us,  or  the  silver  que  n  of  nijht, 
Alonjr  the  spacious  rooms  with  splendour  plays. 

Now  high,  now  low,  antl  shifts  a  thousand  ways. 

Ange'ica  returning  to  his  mind, 

Who  scnrce  was  ever  from  his  thoughts disjoin'd. 

He  feels  with  double  force  the  pain  increase. 

That  seem'd  awhile  by  day  compos'd  t(j  peace. 

\VMi  her  from  India  to  the  A\'est  he  came, 

Where  fortime  robb'd  him  of  his  beauteous  dame ; 

And   vainly    trac'd    her  steps,    since   liourdeaux' 
field  '7  ,500 

Compell'd  the  banded  powers  of  France  to  yield. 

For  thi-  Orlando's  careful  breast  wa<  mov'd, 

And  oft  f  jr  this  his  folly  he  reprov'd. 
"  My  life's  best  joy  !  how  have  1  err'd  !"  he  said, 

"  Why  have  1  thus  so  fair  a  nymph  belray'd  ? 

When  on  thy  charms  cai'h  day  to  feed  my  sight, 

On  thy  <lear  converse  <lvvell  with  fond  delight. 

Thy  g/odnessgave — e'en  then — O  fatal  hour  ! 

1 1  imelv  gave  thee  into  Namus*  power  ! 

Well  ntight  tnv  si-iil  have  such  an  act  excusM  ;  310 

Not  Charles  himself  had  my  desires  lefus'd. 


■nhich   had  been  given  by  Boyardo,  in  the  latter 

end  uf  his  poem.     See  General  View  of  Boyardo's 

Story. 

The  continuation  of  this  siege   is  resumed  by 

Ariosto,  b.  xiv.  \er.  491. 
'•'  See  Virgil.  JEn.  viii. 

Sicut  aqua;  tremuhim  labris  ubi  lumen  aenis 
Sole  repereussiim,  aut  r.idiantis  imagine  I  un.-B, 
Omnia  pervolitat  laie  lo<a  :  j.iinquesuh  auras 
Jirigitur,  summique  ferit  laquearia  tecti. 

So  from  a  brazen  vase  the  trembling  stream 
lleHccts  the  lunar  or  the  solar  beam  ; 
Swift  and  elusive  of  the  dazzled  eyes, 
Fr'in  wall  to  wall  the  dancing  glory  flies  ; 
Thence  to  the  ciel'ng  shoot  the  glancing  rays. 
And  o'er  the  roof  the  quivering  splendour  plays. 
Pitt, 
f'nmbens,  as  Mr.  Mickje  observes,  has  fAe  same 
iiimilc: 

As  in  the  Sun's  bright  beam  the  gamesome  boy 
Plays  with  the  shining  steel  or  crystal  toy, 
Swift  and  irr(gular,  hy  stidden  starts. 
The  living  ray  with  viewless  muti<yi  darts, 
SmfV  o'er  the  wall,  the  roof,  the  HiJor.  by  turns, 
U'he  sun-beam  dances,  and  the  radiance  burns, 

Mickle's  I.usiad,  b.  viii, 
'f  The  great  battle  in  which  the  Christian  army 
vasdefeated,  described  by  Boyardo,  and  mentioned 
by  Ariosto  in  the  beginning  uf  ilie  poem. 


First  had  1  even,'  chance  of  battle  trv''d  ; 

First  let  them  from  my  breast  my  heart  divide  ! 

But  Charles,  and  all  his  force,  too  weak  had  prov'd 

i'o  ravish  from  my  arms  the  maid  I  lov'd  ! 

.\t  least  I  might  have  phc'd  her  with  a  guard 

in  Paris,  or  somestnpng  retreat  prepar'd  : 

Who  like  myself,  should  every  danger  brave 

From  threatening  ills  the  virgin- fair  to  save  I 

Far  doarer  than  the  blood  that  bathes  my  heart;  520 

How  ill  ha\e  I  perform'd  a  lover's  part ! 

Ah'   whither  now,  without  my  aid,  alone, 

Whither,  so  young  and  beauteous,  art  thou  gone  ! 

As  when  the  Sun  "*  wiihdniws  his  evening  ruys, 

A  Iamb,  forsaken,  mid>i  tli'- furcsl  strays 

With  tender  bleats,  in  h..pr,  ili,   slirpheni's  ear 

At  length  may  chance  the  pLinitive  notis  to  hear  j 

Till  from  afar  the  wolf  the  sound  receives. 

And  f(»r  his  loss  the  hapless  shepherd  grieves. 

Then  art  thou  fall'n  to  cruel  wolves  a  prey,       530 

Thy  faithful  knight  Orlando  far  away  ! 

That  dear,  that  virgin  treasure,  which  posscst 

Mad  made  Orlando  with  th'  immortals  blest, 

Which  at  thy  chaste  desire  I  kept  nnstain'd. 

Some  cruel  spoiler  now  perhaps  has  gaiii'd. 

Forbid  it  Heaven  !  all  other  sutierings  shed, 

,AII  other  jilagues,  on  tny  devoted  head  ! 

l?ut  should  it  be — this  hand  shajl  yield  relief, 

An<l  end  at  once  ray  being  and  my  grief." 

Now  lost  in  sleep  the  whole  creation  lay,        540 
And  cheer'd  their  spirits  from  the  toils  of  day. 
Some  sunk  in  down;  and  some  the  herbage  piess'd  ; 
While  some  on  rocks,  on  oaks,  or  myrtles  rest. 
Yet  thou,  Orlando,  seek'st  in  vain  to  close 
Thy  wakeful  lids,  distracted  from  repose: 
Or,  if  a  moment  seals  thy  weary  eyes. 
In  thy  short  slumber  painful  visions  rise. 
Orlando  dreamt,  that  on  a  river's  side, 
Willi  odorous  flowers  and  shrubs  diversify'd. 
He  gaz'd  transported  on  that  heavenly  face,      550 
Which  Love  himself  had  tinged  with  rosy  grace  j 
On  those  bright  stars,  whose  glances  food  supply 
To  souls  that  in  his  nets  entangled  lie; 
On  that  dear  virgin,  whose  all-conquering  eyes 
Could  in  his  breast  his  amorous  heart  surprise! 

While  thus  he  seem'd  possest  of  every  joy 
That  can  a  happy  lover's  thoughts  employ, 
,\  sodden  storm  the  cheerful  day  o'ercast, 
The  tender  flowerets  wither'd  in  the  blast, 
The  f;rcst  shook,  as  when,  in  wintry  skies,       5G0 
Souih,   l!ast,  and  West  with  mingled  fury  rise  ' 
Now  while  he  shelter  sought,  the  itiournful  knight 
Seem'd  in  the  gloom  to  lose  the  damsel's  sight. 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  search'd  the  woods  around. 
And  made  the  country  «ith  her  name  resound. 
Put  while  a  thousand  fears  his  soul  OismayM, 
He  heard  her  well  known  voice  imploring  aid  : 
Swift  to  the  sound  he  turn'd,  but  turn'd  in  vain. 
His  eyes  no  more  the  object  lov'd  regain; 
Wiien  to  his  ears  this  dreadful  warning  came,    570i 
"  Ne'er  hope  on  Karth  again  to  sec  the  dame  !'* 

The  lover,  waking,  found  the  vision  fled, 
I  And  saw  liis  falling  tears  bedew  the  bed. 
Unmindful  now  that  dreams  are  empty  shade, 
IJy  fancy  forni'd,  he  deein'd  his  dearest  maid 
With  danger  press'd,  and  from  his  couch  he  flew, 
,-Vitd  o'er  his  limbs  his  plated  armour  drew; 

"  This  is  a  tender  beautiful  simile,  and  alto- 
gether originaL 
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Then  RriiViatloro"  took  without  delay, 

B'.it  not.  a  squire  attcnilaiit  on  his  way. 

F.imi  prymg  eyes  the  more  to  hide  his  name,    580 

Nor  g've  each  vu'gar  tongue  t'  asperse  his  fame. 

He  «  UP  not  those  linowq  arms'",  and  ample  shield 

With  rc-1  and  v.liit-  distinguish'd  in  the  field  ; 

liii    ar  ns  ol  sahle  hue,  whose  darkmjss  shows 

A  ji;st  re-mnbiance  lo  his  in.iard  woes. 

Nut  many  years  elaps'd,  his  matehlcss  might 

From  Amostantes  *'   won  this  suit  in  fight. 

Now  midst  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour, 
He  left  his  sovereign  i  harles ;  the  Christian  power 
He  left;   nor  hade  adieu  to  Brandiinart'",  o9(l 

Once  his  lovM  friend  auvl  partner  of  his  heart  I 
But  wiien,  with  soldeii  tres  es  round  her  head, 
The  .Mom  arose  from  rich  'I'ithonus'  bed. 
And  from  larth'sface  the  humid  curtains  drew, 
Orlaud  'i  fliifht,  incens'd,  the  monarch  knew: 
With  deep  concern  his  nephew's  loss  he  heard 
\\nn-o  honour  cali'd  him  now,  where  danj^er  rear'd 
Her  dreadful  front,  ti)  ^uard  from  hostile  hands 
His  kiig,  his  country,  and  his  social  bands. 
Nor  could  he  hide  his  anger,  but  cxprcss'd  600 

The  just  resentment  kindled  in  his  breast ; 
With  threals,  if  absent  long,  the  recreant  knight 
Should  dearly  mourn  this  ill-conccited  flight. 
But  noble  Brandimart,  whose  faith  well  try'd 
No  chance  could  shake,  whom  nothing  could  divide 
From  his  lov'ii  friend  ;  who  inly  hop'd  once  more 
Orlando  to  his  fellows  to  restore  ; 
And  scoin'd  to  hear  reproach  his  fame  upbraid. 
Swift  from  the  host  his  eager  steps  eonvey'd  ; 
Nor  would  to  Flordelis  his  thoughts  disclose,       CIO 
Lest  her  fund  love  should  his  design  oppose. 
His  wedded  dame  was  she,  his  soul's  delight, 
Scarce  was  he  ever  absent  from  her  sight : 
The  charms  of  beauty  in  her  person  shin'd. 
And  every  prudent  grace  adorn'd  her  mind  ! 
Vet,  parting  thus,  he  hop'd  ere  close  of  day 
Again  to  measure  back  his  former  way  ; 
But  many  a  chance  the  wandering  warrior  prov'd. 
That  long  detain'd  him  from  the  fair  he  lov'd. 

A  tedious  month  his  consort  stay'd  in  vain,    6*20 
In  hopes  to  see  her  Brandimart  again  j 


'9  Briglia-d'oro,  i.  e.  golden  bridle:  the  name  of 
Orlando's  horse  in  Boyardo,  whence  Spenser  calls 
sir  Guyon's  horse,  Brigadore  :  this  horse  was  form- 
erly the  property  of  Almontes,  See  note  to  book  i. 
ver.  'iO'i. 

^  The  armour  which  Orlando  won  from  Al- 
montes, brother  to  Troyano. 

"'  The  name  of  this  warrior,  who  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Boyardo,  appears  in  a  muster  of  the  forces 
brought  over  by  Almontes :  after  the  death  of  Al- 
montes be  was  killed  by  Orlando. 

See  Asprainonte,  c.  v.  nx. 

"  Brandimart  is  one  of  the  principal  personages 
in  the  Orlando  Inuamorato,  where  he  makes  a 
more  conspicuous  figure  than  in  the  Furioso.  Bran- 
dimart and  Flordelis  are  described  by  Boyanio,  as 
a  paltem  of  conjugal  affection,  and  this  character 
of  them  is  preserved  by  Ariosto :  they  were  Pagans 
by  birth,  but  Flordelis  was  first  converted  by  Ui- 
iialdo,  and  Brandimart  af  erwards  by  the  joint  ar- 
guments of  Orlando  and  Flordelis.  Brandimart  is 
introduced  as  the  almost  inseparable  companion  of 
Orlando,  whom  he  accompanies  to  the  siege  of 
41bracca.    See  Orlando  Innaui, 


Till  fear  and  love  her  breast  SO  strongly  rend. 

She  (piits  the  walls  witliout  a  guide  or  friend  ; 

And  seeks  hi.n  long  in  many  a  distant  stale, 

As.  in  its  place,  the  story  shall  relate : 

Of  these  no  iiiort;: — the  Muse  with  nobler  (light 

Now  turns  the  strain  to  great  Anslanle's  knight ; 

Who,  having  chang'd  his  arms  of  well-known  fame. 

Won  from  Alinontrs,  to  the  jiortal  came, 

And  toa  cirkf,  who  there  maiutain'd  the  guard,  1)30 

In  a  low  voice  his  mighty  name  dcclar'd  : 

Soon  at  the  word,  he  let  the  draw-bridge  down, 

When  swift  Orlando  issu'd  from  the  toun, 

And  t'Kik  the  way  to  p.iss  the  slumbering  foe  : 

What  follow'd  then  th'  ensuing  book  iliall  show. 


BOOK  IX. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Orlando  seeking  Angelica,  hears  of  the  cruel  cus- 
tom of  the  people  of  Ebuda,  who  every  day  sa- 
crificed a  virgin  to  a  sea-monster.  He  resolves 
to  go  against  those  i.Mandtrs,  but,  in  his  way, 
being  cast  ashore  by  a  tempest,  meets  with 
Olympia,  who  relates  to  him  a  melanclioly  tale 
of  her  misfortunes  and  expulsion  from  herhiic- 
ditary  dominions.  Orlando  undertakes  to  re- 
store her  to  her  possessions,  and  revenge  her  on 
her  eneniy. 

To  what  will  cruel  treacherous  T.ove  constrain 
A  heart,  once  taken  captive  in  his  chain. 
Since  he  can  thus  Orlando's  breast  divide. 
And  turn  his  duty  from  his  lord  aside! 
He,  who  was  once  with  deepest  wisdom  stor'd. 
The  holy  church  defending  with  bis  sword, 
Kre  since  in  love's  bewildering  path  he  trod, 
Forgets  himself,  his  sovereign,  and  his  God  ! 

Yet  would  I  gladly  here  acquit  his  fame, 
O'erioy'd,  with  mine,  to  find  so  great  a  name  :     10 
For  still  with  eyes  averse  the  right  I  view, 
But  with  a  ready  will  the  wrong  pursue. 

Now,  cloth'diii  sable  arms,  his  course  he  took, 
Without  remorse  his  dearest  friends  foi-sook, 
And  saw  the  troops  of  Africa  and  Spain 
Encamp'd,  unnumbei'd,  o'er  the  spacious  plain  : 
In  shelters  from  the  storm  '  dispers'd  tliey  lay  ; 
Some  distant  far,  and  some  a  nearer  way  : 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep  was  every  weary  hand. 
These    stretch'd  on  earth,    those  leaning  on   the 
hand.  '-<* 

Then  might  the  earl  have  slain  a  numerous  crew, 
Nor  yet  his  Durindana  «  once  he  drew. 


'  See  General  View  of  Boyardo's  Story. 

'  Durindana,  or  Durlindana,  the  name  of  Or- 
lando's swoid,  so  called  in  Puici  and  Boyardo ; 
this  sword  was  made  by  enchantuient,  and  would 
penetrate  every  kind  of  armour.  See  note  to 
book  i.  ver.  20-'. 

"  Durinda  is  the  name  of  Roland's  snojd  in 
Turpin's  romance,  which  Ariosto  and  Boyardo  ci>p3r 
so  faithfully.  As  a  specimen  of  that  historian's 
style  and  manner,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with 
Roland's  solilocpiy  addressed  to  this  swurd,  when 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  Saracen  giant. 
0  ensis   pulchertime !    sed    semper   lucidisslme. 
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Too  noble  was  Orlan  lo's  soni,  to  show 
Injilorious  hatred  on  a  slniiibcring  foe  I 

Through  fvery  part  he  sought  the  rnyal  mniil, 
While  those  he  »akini,'  found  he  frenily  prayM 
(Her  form  describing  and  her  garb)  to  tell, 
What  chance  the  virgin,  whom  he  lov'd,  befcl. 
The  next  returning  inuni  the  knight  again 
-    Kxplnr'd  the  camp  of  Agramaiit  in  vain  :  TO 

WliiTi^  in  the  Anihian  dress  from  all  eimceard, 
And  in  the  laijgnnse  of  the  country  skill'd, 
Three  days  he  rov'd  secure  from  place  to  place, 
And  scem'd  a  native  of  the  Moorish  race. 
Through  towns  anil  cities  next  liis  course  he  bends, 
Where'er  proud  France  her  ample  realm  extends; 
Through  Brit-nnny,  Provence,  the  Gascon's  reign; 
I'rom  fruitful  Pirardy  to  distant  Sj)ain. 

AVhat  time  November  strips  the  flowery  field. 
And  bids  the  Earth  her  verdant  covering  yield    40 
To  hoary  frost ;  when  trees  disbonour'd  stand, 
And  bii-ds  in  clusters  seek  a  foreign  land ; 
His  friends  he  left ;  nor  yet  his  labours  ceasM 
With  wintry  skies;  nor  spring  his  cares  releas'd. 
While  thus  the  knight  his  eager  search  pnrsu'd. 
He  came  one  day  to  where  a  stream  he  view'd 
Thatslowly  to  the  seas  was  wont  to  glide. 
And  Uritanny  from  Normanily  divide. 
JButnow  the  waters,  svveli'd  with  heavy  rains 
And  melted  snows,  liad  delug'd  all  the' plains;    .')0 
And  loudly  foaming,  with  resistless  force, 
Had  borne  the  bridge  before  them  in  their  course. 

Orlando,  pausing  here,  awiiile  explcir'd 
Each  neighbouring  part  to  cross  tb'  opiiosing  ford  : 
As  thus  he  linger'd,  midst  the  tiooil  appcar'd 
A  slender  bark,  whose  helm  a  damsel  steei-'d  : 
The  Pal.adin  besought  her  from  the  land 
To  give  him  passage  to  the  further  strand. 
"  This  hark,"  she  answer'd,  "ne'er  receives  a  knight 
Vnli us  he  tirst  his  sacred  promise  plight,  tjO 

At  my  request,  the  noblest  war  to  wage, 
That  ever  can  a  champion's  arms  engase. 
If  here,  sir  knight,  you  seek  the  further  shore, 
Fir^t  give  your  faith  that,  ere  this  nionih  is  o'er, 
You  to  th'  Hibernian  monarch  will  unite 
Your  force,  who  now  assembles  all  bis  might 
The  fatal  isle  Ebuda  to  confound. 
The  most  inhuman  which  the  seas  suiTound. 
Know  that  afar,  midst  many  a  neighbouring  i»le, 
Ebuda  lies  beyond  the  Irish  soil ;  70 

That,  by  an  ancient  law,  to  foreign  lands 
Sends  many  vessels  lili'd  with  warlike  bauds. 
To  seize  anil  bear  unliappy  dames  away, 
Bcom'd  fur  a  dreadful  monster's  living  prey  : 
Mereliauts  and  corsairs  to  the  coast  repair. 
And  traffic  with  them  for  tlie  wrelebed  fair: 
There,  on  the  strand,  each  day  a  virgin  dies; 
Think  then  what  numbers  fall  a  sacrilice  ! 
But  il  soft  pity  can  your  bosom  move, 
Or  if  your  soul  is  not  averse  to  luve,  80 

C'nnsent  your  name  with  those  allies  to  ioin, 
_Who  no-v  fur  such  a  glorious  cause  coin!>iije." 

."icarce  had  she  ended,  when  th'  impatient  knight 
Vow'U  to  be  foremost  in  so  just  a  fight ; 

capulo  eburrco  candidissime,  cruceaurea  splendi- 
difsime.  superfieie  deaurale,  pomo  beryllino  dean- 
rate,  mapno  nomine  Dei  insculpte,  acumine  legi- 
time, virtLte  ou.'iii  prad.te,  quis  ampbus  virtnte 
tea  utetor?  Quis,  Sec."  Turpini  Ui.-t.  de  Gestis 
Carol!  Aiag,  cap.  xxii. 
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As  one  whose  soul  dctesled  cruel  dcrds: 
Ami  s'nm  a  new  alarm  bis  fancy  bieeds  ; 
II.'  f.Mri,  li  st,  thither  by  ill  f.ite  betray'd. 
riiMt  island  crew  had  seiz'd  the  lovely  maid 
Whom  late  he  sought;  and  imw  bis  anxious  mind 
Resolves  with  speed  the  cruel  realm  to  find.         90 
Then,  ere  the  Sun  descended  to  the  deep. 
He  reaeird  Saint  Malo,  and  pmcur'd  a  ship. 
The  bfllying  canvass  cateh'd  the  driving  blast. 
And  in  tiie  niglit  Saint  ^liehael's  Mount  they  past: 
Breco  and  Laiidriglier,  behind  they  leave. 
And  now  by  Britanny  the  billows  cleave  ; 
Then  steer  directly  tow'ril  the  chalky  shore 
Whence  England  once  the  name  of  Albion  bore. 
Hut  soon  the  southern  breeze  begins  to  fail, 
.\nd  adverse  winds  from  west  and  north  prevail :  lOO 
The  sails  are  furl'd  to  shun  the  furious  force 
That  ilrives  the  vessel  from  its  destiii'd  course. 
Four  days  in  vain  they  jilough  the  foamy  sea. 
In  one  they  measure  back  their  former  way; 
While  from  the  land  the  careful  pilot  steers. 
Where  secret  shelves  and  dangerous  rocks  he  fears. 
.•\t  length  the  wind  that  o'er  the  stormy  main 
Four  days  had  driv'n  them,  chang'd  its  course  again; 
And  let  the  shatter'd  bark  securely  ride 
Wliero  -Vntwerp's  river  seeks  the  briny  tide.       110 

Soon  as  the  crew,  reliev'd  from  care  and  toil, 
Had  safely  ancbor'd  lui  the  friendly  soil, 
1.0  !  from  the  right,  befnetbem,  came  in  view 
An  ancient  sire  with  locks  of  silver  hue. 
Wlin,  first  to  each  his  courteous  greeting  paid, 
l)t-.|iiike  Orlando  whom  he  deem'd  their  head  ; 
And,  in  his  mistress'  name,  besought  tlie  knight, 
T'l  alad  her  forrows  with  his  welcome  sight; 
Who  not  alone  the  prize  of  beauty  held, 
Hut  all  her  kind  in  virtuous  gifts  excell'd  :  120 

Or,  if  he  rather  cho-e  awhile  to  stay. 
Herself  would  to  bis  vessel  take  her  way : 
For  never  warrior  yet,  by  tempests  tost, 
Or  led  by  land  to  that  unhappy  coast, 
Refus'd  to  bear  the  dame  her  tale  relate, 
.\nd  give  her  counsel  in  her  woeful  state. 

The  gallant  chief,  whose  pitying  aid  to  gain 
^lisfiirtune  never  su'd,  and  su'd  in  vain, 
Consents  to  quit  the  vcs>el,  and  pursue 
The  ^age's  steps,  till  near  a  pile  they  drew         l."0 
Of  stately  frame,  but  fili'd  with  mournful  gloom. 
Where  funeral  black  w.?s  held  in  every  room. 
Orlando  here  beheld  a  damsel  fair. 
Whose  looks  and  gesture  spoke  her  deep  despair: 
With  gentle  welcome  sbe  receiv'd  the  knight, 
Then  thus  began  her  sorrows  to  recite  : 

"  Know  fust,  my  lord,  (he  hapless  wretch  you  view 
Fri  in  Holland's  earl  her  birth  disastrous  drew  : 
Two  br.];hers  did  with  me  the  blessing  prove 
Which  children  tind  in  fond  paiernal  love.  140 

While  thus  domestic  peace  each  hour  endear'd, 
The  duke  of  Zealand  at  our  court  appear'd ; 
Who  went  a' war  against  the  Moors  to  wage, 
In  flower  of  beauty  and  in  blooming  age  : 
His  person  pleas'd,  but  mere  his  passion  gain'd, 
.\nd  soon  my  easy  heart  in  fetters  cbain'd. 
While  adverse  winds  forbade  his  purpos'd  waj', 
Our  mutual  love  beguii'd  his  lingering  stay: 
The  time  an  age  to  bis  impatient  crew. 
With  mc,  alas  .'   how  swift  the  moments  flew  I    I  jO 
-And  oft  we  vows  cxchaiig'd  to  join  our  hands, 
.At  his  return,  in  solemn  nuptial  bands. 

"Scarce  from  our  countrv  w.is  IJireno  gone, 
(The  name  by  wbicb  my  faithful  love  was  known) 
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^Vhen  Triza's  king,  who  lonp  with  artful  inintl 

Tu  wed  me  to  liis  only  son  flesigiiM, 

Arbantcs  natn'd,  <li»;iatch'd  a  cutirlly  train 

My  hand  in  marriage  of  my  sire  to  aain  : 

J'.ut  I,  who  ne'er  could  change  my  constant  love, 

Or  so  ungrateful  to  Bireno  prove,  160 

Soon  with  my  father  all  my  power  apply'd 

'I'o  set  this  fatal  embassy  aside  : 

Anil  said,  *  I  rather  far  would  yield  my  life, 

Than  e'er  in  FrizaN  realms  be  ma<lea  wife.* 

My  loving  sire,  who  all  I  ask'd  appr'n'd, 

Who  ne'er  would  view  my  breast  with  sr.rrow  mov'd, 

To  make  me  from  my  tears  and  plaints  desist. 

Without  Consent  th'  ambassadors  rlisiniss'd. 

At  this  with  raie  the  king  of  Friza  burii'd, 

Aud  all  his  hauirhty  soul  to  venjjeance  tin'U'd.   17t) 

Our  iancls  he  eiit<*r'd,  and  with  carnage  jill'd, 

In  which,  alas!   my  kindred  all  were  kill'il. 

Itesidcs  his  mighty  strength,  in  arms  hiluld. 

That  few  his  vigour,  in  our  age,  e-icell'il  ; 

lie  weapons  us'd,  to  former  times  imknowu, 

And,  in  the  present,  us'd  by  him  alone. 

An  iron  tube  he  bore,  whose  jvomh  enclo<,'(l 

A  ball  and  nitrous  grain,  with  art  coinpos'd. 

Now  to  a  vent,  scarce  obviou.s  to  the  sight, 

]!eliind  the  barrel  he  directs  a  light:  ISO 

A  surgeon  thus  the  lancet's  pijiut  applies; 

The  fatal  bullet  from  the  concave  flies, 

A\  ith  lightning  (lashes  and  with  thunder's  sound, 

Aotl  scatters  death  and  desolation  round. 

With  this  device  our  hands  he  twice  o'erthrcw 

In  open  field,  and  both  my  brethren  slew. 

'I'hc  elder  fir.-t  was  dnom'd  the  stnikc  to  feel. 

His  heart  transpierc'd  through  plalcsofjoiuted steel : 

In  vain  the  second  strove  from  fate  to  Hy; 

lie,   like  his  brother,  was  condemn'il  to  die.       IPO 

Sent  from  afar,  the  ball  its  force  impress'd 

Full  at  his  back  and  issn'd  at  his  breast. 

One  only  castle  to  my  sire  retnain'd, 

Kach  other  part  the  cruel  king  had  gain'd. 

This  while  he  sought  to  guard  with  fruitless  care. 

He  fell  the  last  sad  victim  of  the  war. 

The  traitor  mark'd  him  as  he  walk'd  the  round. 

And  pierc'd  his  forehead  with  a  mortnl  w  lund. 

'*  My  sire  aud  brethren  slaughter'd,   I  remain'd 
Tiic  hapless  heiress  of  my  father's  laud.  'iUO 

The  king  of  Friza,  who  desir'd  to  gain 
A  lasting  footing  in  his  new  domain. 
On  friendly  terms  propoi'd  the  war  to  cease, 
And  grant  to  me  and  mine  a  lasting  peace. 
Would  I  consent  to  what  I  late  deny'd. 
And  yield  to  be  his  son  Arbantes'  bride. 
But  this  I  still  rel'us'd — my  steadfast  mind 
Itelcsted  justly  him  and  all  his  kind. 
Jfy  him  my  sire  and  brethren's  death  I  moum'd. 
My  country  wasted  and  my  cities  biirn'd.  'ilO 

Still  was  I  fix'd  to  shun  the  marriage  bed. 
Till  he  rcturn'd  whom  I  had  sworn  to  weil. 
I'o  shake  mj'  stern  resolves  my  people  try. 
And  every  art  of  prayers  and  threats  employ  : 
When  all  their  prayers  and  threats  they  found  in 
Kut  saw  me  still  my  purpose  firm  maintain,    [vain, 
The  terms  with  him  agreed,  themselves  to  save, 
Mo  and  the  fort  into  his  hands  they  gave. 

"  The  king  receiv'd  me  mildly,  and  assnr'd 
My  life  and  lands  alike  should  rest  secnr'd,      220 
Would  I  my  stubbora  purjioso  yet  forsake, 
And,  for  my  spouse,  his  son  Arbantes  take. 
Tlius  cruelly  beset  on  everv  side, 
}  gladly  wuukl  t'  escape  his  pjwcr  have  dy'd. 


^■et  nnreveng'd  to  die,   had  griev'd  me  more 

Than  all  the  snlicrings  I  endur'd  before  : 

liut  finding,  when  I  every  thouglit  had  welgh'd. 

Dissembling  crnild  alone  my  piupose  aid  ; 

To  ask  forgiveness  of  the  past  I  t'eign'd. 

And  gave  consent  to  take  Arbantes'  hand.  *2"6 

*'  Two  brethren  in  my  father's  court  werebrej. 
Of  loyal  heart  and  of  inventive  head  : 
T)  these  my  thoughts  disclos'd,  they  vow'd  to  join 
riuir  mutual  aid  to  second  my  design. 
One,  to  secure  my  flight,  a  ship  te;ain'd  : 
One,  near  my  person,  at  the  cotn-t  remain'd. 

*'  While  strangers  now,  and  natives  all  were  leil 
T'  attend  the  nn;itlal  rites,  a  rumour  spi"ead 
That,  in  Biscaia  rai^M,  a  naval  power 
liireno  brought  t'  invade  the  Holland  shore:      0*0 
For  when  in  luckless  fight  our  army  fail'd. 
In  which  I  first  a  brother's  death  bewail'd, 
Witli  soced  I  sent  to  let  my  lover  know 
The  fatal  inroad  of  our  harbaious  foe. 
.Meanwhile  the  ruthless  king  his  course  pursn'd. 
Till  all  our  realm  his  conquering  arms  >ub<lu'd. 
liircno,  now,  who  heard  not  all  was  lost, 
Had  lons'd  bis  vessels  from  Biseaia's  c^jast: 
These  tidings  to  the  king  of  Friza  known, 
Me  left  th'  approaching  nuptials  to  his  s.m  ;      2j[> 
And  sailing  with  his  fleet  engag'd  the  duke. 
His  ships  destroy'd,  and  him  a  prisoner  took. 

"  Now  ha<l  the  youth  my  hand  receiv'd,  and  led 
At  night  impatient  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
So  lu  as  my  fiithful  friend,  who  stood  beside 
C'-jnceal'd,  the  bridegroom  drawing  near  cspy'd. 
Behind  him  with  an  axe  so  fierce  he  struck, 
I'hat  life  and  speech  at  once  the  wretch  forsook ; 
.^s  sinks  the  slaughter'd  ox  besmcar'd  with  gore. 
So  fell  .Arbantes,  born  in  luckless  hour  !  "CO 

Spi.e  of  C'ymosco,  doom'd  his  end  to  find. 
So  call'd  the  king,  the  basest  of  mankind  ' 
Hv  wh^im  iny  sire  and  brethren  found  their  fate. 
Who  now,  t'  ensin-e  possession  of  my  state, 
I'.spnus'd  me  to  his  son — some  future  day 
To  take  jjcrhaps  my  wretched  life  away. 

■  My  choicest  treasures  then  secur'd,  I  flr'w 
riie  hated  place,  and  with  my  guide  withdrew. 
Whose  trtisty  care  my  hasty  steps  convey'd 
To  where  his  brother  with  the  vessel  stay'd.       271) 
V.e  court  the  winds,  our  oars  divide  the  main, 
rill  Heaven  decrees  us  s-afe  this  land  to  gain. 
'I'were  hard  toteil  which  bore  a  greater  var'. 
Or  grief,  or  rage,  in  fell  Cymosco's  heart : 
'iricf  for  his  hapless  son  depriv'd  of  breath. 
Or  rage  against  the  aii'hor  of  his  death. 
He,  with  his  joyful  fleet,  the  land  regain'd, 
i'.late  with  conquest,  and  Bireno  chaiu'd. 
He  came  prepar'd  a  nuptial  feast  to  s'.iare, 
.And  view'd  his  triu'.nph  chang'd  to  black  despair. 
Nor  day,  nor  night,  he  found  a  moment's  rest,  231 
Revenge  ami  «irrow  rankling  in  his  breast: 
But  since  thede.ad  regard  not  all  our  grief, 
.And  hate  from  vengeance  only  finds  relief; 
He  mnrdcr'd  those  that  friends  to  me  were  hcM. 
Tlieir  wealth  he  sciz'd;  or  from  the  realm  expelld 
The  hapless  train  ;  a  thousand  schemes  engage 
His  cruel  thotights  on  me  to  sate  his  rage. 
The  tyrant  doubtless  had  Bireno  slain. 
The  greatest  woe  he  knew  I  could  sustain  :  290 

But  while  he  spar'd  his  life,  he  surely  thought 
He  held  a  net  by  which  I  might  be  caughth 
BLfore  the  youth  he  sets  these  terms  severe : 
liis  fate  he  respites  for  a  single  year. 


so 
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Hitt  death  denounces  then  with  lingering  pain, 

I'niess  he  first,  by  fraud  or  force,  attain. 

By  any  means,  my  person  to  secure, 

And,  sacriKcinjr  mine,  his  life  ensure. 

Vhate'er  I  could    except  myself,  I  gave. 

Each  art  I  try'd  his  {learesl  life  to  save.  300 

Six  castles  liave  I  since  in  Flanders  sold. 

And  part  emplny'd  in  secret  sums  of  gold 

To  bribe  his  guards;  and  part  employ 'd  t'  excite 

German  and  English  powers  to  do  me  right. 

Whether  my  envoys  us'd  their  charge  but  ill. 

Or  wanted  means  their  purpose  to  fulfil, 

Instead  of  succour,  words  1  found  alone, 

Till  with  my  riches  all  my  hopes  were  flown. 

And  now  the  fatal  time  is  nearly  clos'd, 

The  period  to  Bireno's  life  propos'd,  SIO 

When  force  or  gold  will  come  too  late  to  save 

My  plighted  consort  from  th'  Untimely  grave. 

For  him  my  all  is  lost ; — and  nought  remains 

But  now  to  yield  these  hands  to  cruel  chains  ! 

Yet,  ah  !  could  this  redeem  the  youth  I  love. 

My  bosom  d;u-cs  the  stern  condition  prove  I 

Biit  when  th'  usurper  has  my  person  gain'd. 

When  I  have  all  his  vengeful  wrath  sustain'd, 

1  fear  he  ne'er  will  set  Bireno  free. 

To  owe  his  freedom  and  his  life  to  me;  3'20 

That  all  I  feel  of  slow-consuming  pain 

Vnlilest  Bireno  must  endure  again. 

For  this  to  you  my  fortune  I  unfold. 

And  thus  with  many  a  warrior  counsel  hold. 

In  hopes  that  some  their  succour  may  engage. 

That  when  I'm  yielded  to  the  tyrant's  rage. 

He  may  not  still  in  bonds  my  love  detain, 

Or,  when  I'm  dead,  command  him  to  be  slain. 

]5ut  to  this  hour  1  ne'er  have  found  a  knight 

Whodurstthesacredfaithof  knighthood  plight,  330 

To  guard  me  from  the  king  Cymosco's  power 

Shovild  he  refuse  Bireno  to  res^tore. 

So  much  his  fatal  arms  their  coumge  quell'd. 

Whose  force  no  temper'd  cuirass  e'er  rcpeli'd. 

Now.  if  your  valour  not  unlike  is  seen 

To  your  lierce  semblance  and  Herculean  mien  ; 

Vouchsafe  with  me  to  seek  the  Holland  strand, 

And  their  resign  me  to  his  hated  hand : 

£o  sliall  I  firmly  on  your  aid  rely, 

That,  though  1  fall,  my  lover  will  not  die."       5+0 

The  damsel  here  her  mournful  story  clos'd  3, 
While  oft  her  sighs  and  tears  were  iuterpos'd. 
Orlando  then  no  time  in  speech  aft'ords, 
As  one  by  nature  little  us'd  to  words'!; 
But  instant  vows,  by  generous  pity  lir'd. 
To  grant  that  aid  her  helpless  stale  requir'd; 
Jsor  means  she  shall,  to  save  Bireno,  go 
A  willing  prisoner  to  her  cruel  foe  ; 
But  thinks  them  both  to  safety  to  restore. 
If  still  his  sword  retain  its  wonted  power.  350 

Kow  tow'rds  the  port  they  bend  their  eager  way, 
The  prosperous  winds  their  vessel  swift  convey : 
Orlando  hastened,  whose  impatient  mind 
To  seek  Ebuda's  island  had  design'd. 
Now  here,  now  theie,  the  pilot  shifts  the  sails, 
Aud  cuts  the  deep  before  the  driving  gales. 

3  .\  French  story  on  this  subject  was  published 
in  15«V.  called  ojympie;  and  another  in  1605, 
called  Les  Amours  <1'  Olympic  et  de  Birene. 

4  Orlando  is  painted  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
Innamoralo,  ever  ready  to  succour  the  distressed, 
but  sparing  of  professions. 


The  i^les  of  Zealand  soon  appcar'd  in  view, 
SdUie  sunk  behind,  as  oi-lu-rs  nearer  drew. 
The  third  auspicious  morn  the  coast  they  gain'd  : 
The  champion  landed,  but  the  danie  remain'di  36W 
Orlando  will'd  her,  ere  she  trod  the  shore. 
To  hear  her  foe  Cymusco  was  no  more. 
Himself  descends  the  deck  with  ready  speed, 
Aud  sheath'd  in  armour  mounts  a  dappled  steed. 
In  Flauders  nourish'd,  and  of  Danish  race, 
More  strong  and  bold  than  acti\c  in  tlie  chase: 
For  w  hen  to  cross  the  stream  the  bark  he  took. 
In  Britanny  his  courser  he  forsook  ; 
The  gallant  lirigliadoro,  who  for  fame, 
.-Mono  was  equali'd  by  liayardo's  name.  3"(J 

Orlando  soon  the  guardetl  fortress  viewM, 
Where  ready  arm'd  the  hostile  squadron  stood 
T'  oppose  invading  force:  for  fame  declar'd, 
.•V  kinsman  to  th'  imprisou'd  lord  prepar'd 
From  Zealand  w  itli  a  lleet  and  numerous  host. 
To  make  a  bold  incursion  on  the  coast. 

Orlando,  fearless,  one  of  these  re()uir'd 
To  tell  the  king,  a  wandering  knight  desir'd 
\\*ith  sword  or  pointed  spear  to  pDve  his  might. 
On  these  conditions  to  conunence  the  tight:       38Q 
The  king,  if  he  the  challenger  o'erlhrew. 
Should  have  the  lady  that  Arbantes  slew  : 
But  on  the  other  part  the  king  should  swear. 
That  if  himself  were  \  anquish'd  in  the  war, 
He  would  Birei.o  from  his  chains  release. 
Anil  give  the  youth  to  leave  the  realm  in  peace. 

The  soldier  swift  the  bold  defiance  bore ; 
But  he,  who  ne'er  was  train'd  to  virtuous  lore, 
Whose  churlish  soul  no  courteous  deeds  could  bind. 
To  fraudful  arts  apply'd  his  treacherous  mind,  390 
In  hopes,  if  lirst  his  arms  the  knight  detain. 
The  hated  damsel  in  his  power  to  gain. 

Now  from  the  gate  he  sends  a  chosen  force. 
That  wheeling  round  the  plain  with  sileut  course 
Cut  off  the  foe's  retreat ;  while  vainly  there 
Orlando  waits  to  wage  an  equal  war. 
1  he  king  deludes  him  still  with  fraudful  lies. 
Till  he  the  foot  and  cavalry  espies 
r,ang'd  at  the  destin'd  place  ;  aud  then  in  view 
Himself  with  others  from  the  portal  drew.  400 

As  crafty  fishers  in  Volana's  tide* 
Surround  the  lish  with  nets  on  every  side  ; 
Thus  all  his  guile  to  seize  alive  the  knight, 
With  care  providing  to  prevent  his  flight, 
Cymoscu  proves  ;  and  thinks  the  deed  to  find 
S(t  certain,  that  he  leaves  his  tube  behind. 
N'or  WKuld  he  now  those  thundering  arms  employ, 
Where  here  he  meant  t'  imprison,  not  destroy. 
.So  cautious  fowlers,  bent  on  greater  gain. 
Preserve  the  birds  that  first  their  arts  detain,    410 
Whose  sportive  play  and  songs  may  lure  from  far 
Their  thoughtless  fellows  to  the  fatal  snare. 
But  little  here  his  treacherous  schemes  avail'd  ; 
.Against  Orlando  every  treason  fail'd. 

The  knight  of  Anglant  now  has  couch'd  his  spear 
Where  closely  prest  the  men  and  arms  appear: 
First  one,  and  then  another,  helpless  dies  ; 
Tlii'ough  six. at  once  the  lance  impetuous  flies. 
And  in  the  seventh  inflicts  so  deep  a  wound, 
I'liat  prone  he  tumbles  lifeless  to  the  ground.     4 '20 


5  Volann,  a  town  situated  on  the  Po,  near  Pn 
maio  and  Volano,  two  branches  of  tliat  river.  See 
note  to  b,  ill.  ver.  295. 
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Thus  by  Eeme  standing  pool  or  inar.-liv  place. 
We  see  an  arclier  slay  the  cruaking  race 
With  pointed  arrow,  nor  the  slaughter  leave 
Till  the  full  weapon  can  no  more  re  eive. 

Orlando  now  his  broken  spear  forsakes, 
Grasp'd  in  his  hand  his  fatal  sword  he  takes. 
That  sword,  which  never  yet  in  \ain  he  drew, 
Whene'er  it  fell,  a  foot  or  horseman  slew  : 
At  every  blow  he  aims,  the  streaming  blood 
Stains  their  gay  annuiir  with  a  crimson  flood.    430 
Cymosco  wishes  now  his  tube  and  Ure, 
Where  present  dangers  m  «t  their  aid  require; 
He  bids  them  straight  be  broujrht ;  hot  bids  in  vain, 
Who  once  a  shelter  in  the  walls  can  gain. 
Returns  no  more  :  when  thus  their  fears  he  view'd. 
The  king,  with  equal  fear,  their  steps  pur«u'd : 
Swift  through  the  gate  he  bent  his  caper  flight. 
And  bade  the  bridge  he  rais'd  t' oppose  the  knight; 
P.ut  clo.-e  behind,  the  knight  with  equal  haste 
Hadgain'd  the  bridge  and  '  hrough  the  portal  pass'd. 
First  of  the  troops  the  king  impels  his  speed,    4^1 
Blest  in  th'  excelling  swiftness  of  his  steed. 
Orlando  heeded  not  th'  ignoble  critwd. 
His  vengeance  only  on  the  traitor  vow'd  ; 
But  now  the  chase  his  horse  so  slowly  plie^ 
One  scarcely  si  ems  to  move,  while  t'  other  flies. 
<'yinosco  now  is  vanish'd  from  the  view. 
Yet  soon,  with  ditlerent  arms,  returns  anew; 
With  dreaded  e:igine  to  resume  the  fight. 
And  lies  in  -ccret  ambush  for  the  knight.  450 

The  hunisuian  thus  with  dogs  and  sylvan  war 
Expects  the  boar  descending  from  afar, 
Whose  rage  upturns  the  soil,  the  trees  destroys. 
While  alfthe  wood  rebellows  Ui  the  noise  ! 

Soon  as  the  king  the  warrior  near  espies, 
He  fires  the  tube,  and  swift  the  bullet  Hies : 
At  once  the  lightning  flashes,  shakes  the  ground, 
The  trembling  bulwarks  echo  to  the  sound. 
The  pest,  that  never  spends  in  vain  its  force, 
Evit  shatters  all  that  dares  oppose  its  course,      460 
Whizzing  impetuous  flics  along  the  wind. 
Yet  iniss'd  the  fatal  mark  the  wretch  designed: 
M^hether  his  eagerness  or  haste  conspir'd, 
To  make  him  fad  where  he  so  much  desir'd  ; 
Or  whether,  inly  prest  with  panic  fear, 
His  trembling  heart  had  caus'd  his  hand  to  eiT; 
Or  whe  her  Heaven's  high  will  might  so  ordain. 
That  his  lov'd  champion  should  not  thus  be  slain ; 
Beneath  the  knight  the  ball  resi.-,tless  flew, 
And,  through  the  bellypierc'd,  the  courser  slew.  470 
Both  horse  and  horseman  fell  with  clashing  sound  ; 
One  prcss'd,  the  other  so  ircely  touch'd  the  ground  ; 
Ai  once  Antaeus,  tni  the  Libyan  strand. 
More  fierce  recovc'r'd  when  be  reach'd  the  sand  : 
So  seem'd  lo  rise  again  With  added  might. 
Soon  as  he  felt  the  earth,  the  Christian  knight. 
Whoe'er  has  seen  the  win.ed  lightning  fly 
By  Jove  in  thunder  brai.dish'd  from  the  sky, 
And  penetrate  some  secret  cavern,  stt'r'd 
With  nitrous  powder  and  a  sulphurous  hoard,  480 
At  once  inlla'i'd,  with  vast  explosion  driven. 
The  ruin  seems  to  mingle  Caith  and  Heaven; 
The  bursting  fires  the  walls  and  buildings  rend. 
And  to  the  stars  the  shatter'd  stones  ascend  ! 
Itesisllc  s  thusth'  indignant  chief  appear'd. 
When  fpini  the  plain  his  mighty  limbs  he  rear'd  ; 
And  with  such  rage  to  instant  vengeance  flew. 
That  Mars  had  trembled  ai  the  dreailfnl  view. 
The  Frizeland  monarch,  struck  with  pale  afi"right, 
Wheerd  round  his  horse  to  urge  his  eager  flight : 


With  rapid  sp.ed  his  feet  Orlando  plies;  A'Jl 

Less  swift  an  arro  v  from  the  bowstring  flies  1 
And  where  before  his  tardy  courser  faii'd, 
(Wondrous  to  see  ! )  his  lighter  feet  prevail'd*. 
Full  soon  th'  impatient  knight  o'ertook  the  foe. 
Then  at  his  helmet  aim'd  a  deadly  blow: 
Deep  in  his  head  the  sword  a  passage  found, 
.Vnd  sent  the  lifeless  body  to  the  ground. 

Within  the  city  now  was  heard  afar 
A  diflTercnt  clamour  and  alarm  of  war :  50ft 

BireiK>'s  kinsman,  who  bad  gaiii'd  the  coast, 
.And  found  the  guards  deserted  from  their  poit. 
The  portal  cnterd  with  h  s  eager  band. 
And  scour'd  the  city  round  on  every  hand : 
While  none  attempt  his  purpose  to  molest. 
Such  dread  Orlando  on  their  minds  iinpress'd: 
Nor  Icsi  the  Holland  troops  confess  their  fear, 
I'nconscious  whence  or  why  these  foes  appear: 
But  when  they  noted,  by  their  speech  and  dress. 
These  came  from  Zealand's  isle,  they  su'd  for  peace; 
And  proll'er'd  to  the  chief  their  willing  aid  511 

'tiainst  those  who  had  their  lord  in  prison  laid. 
Tliis  people  ever  to  the  Frizeland  power, 
And  to  their  king,  a  settled  hatred  bore  ; 
Trg'd  by  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  pride. 
By  whom  their  lov'd,  their  hapless  sovereign  died. 

Orlando,  friend  ti  either,  inlerpos'd; 
And  soon  in  lasting  peace  the  parties  clos'd  ; 
Thus  join'd,  they  then  their  connnon  foes  pursue. 
And  all  of  Friza  prisoners  made  or  slew.  j'ift 

*  As  bold  as  this  hyperbole  may  appear  in  Ari- 
osto,  instances  may  be  found  equally  strong  in  the 
poets.  Ariins,  in  Virgil,  terrified  at  the  slaughter 
ma  le  by  Camilla  in  the  Trojan  armj',  in  opder  to 
escape,  craftily  urges  her  to  alight  from  her  horse 
to  engage  him  on  f;ot :  Arnns  then  claps  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  flies  with  all  speed  from  the  battle  : 
hut  the  virgin,  though  on  foot,  soon  outstrips  him, 
and  kills  him  in  the  same  manner  as  is  here  re- 
lated of  Orlando  and  Cymosco: 

He.  like  a  true  Ligurian,  bom  to  cheat, 
(.\t  least  while  fortune  favoiir\l  his  deceit) 
Cries  out  aloud,  "  What  courage  have  you  shown, 
AV'ho  trust  your  courser's  strength,  and  not  your 
Forgo  the  vantage  of  your  horse,  alight,     [owu^ 
A. id  then  on  equal  terms  begin  the  fight: 
It  shall  be  seen,  weak  woman,  what  you  can. 
When  foot  to  foot  you  combat  with  a  man." 
He  said  :   she  glows  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Dismounts  with  speed  to  dare  him  on  the  plain; 
And  leaves  her  horse  at  large  among  her  train  ; 
With  her  drawn  sword  deiics  him  to  the  field. 
And  marching  lifts  aloft  her  maiden  shield  : 
The  youth,  w  ho  thought  his  cnning  did  succeed. 
Reins  round  his  horse  and  uiges  all  his  speed. 
Adds  the  remembrance  of  the  spur,  and  hides 
The  goring  ro>;els  in  his  bleeding  sides. 
"Vain  fool,  an<l  coward  '"  said  the  lofty  maid, 
"  (  aught  in  the  train,  w  hich  thou  thyself  hast  laid  : 
On  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts: 
Thin  stra-agenis  and  tricss  of  iitsle  hearts 
Are  lost  on  me;  nor  shalt  tht>u  safe  retire. 
With  vaunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  S're," 
.•\t  this,  so  fas    her  flying  feet  she  sped. 
That  soon  she  strain'd  beyond  hi^  horse's  hc.id  ; 
Then,  turning  short,  at  once  she  seiz'd  the  rein, 
Aud  laid  the  boaster  grovelling  on  the  plain. 

Dryden,  Aln.  b.  xi.  vcr.  1033. 
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llOOLK'S  TRAN^ILATION 


The  prison  pates  tliey  from  tlieir  liinsres  broke, 

Anil  threw  to  eartli :   Bircno  now  fuisocjk 

His  dreary  coll ;  and  '^n\c,  for  life  restor'd, 

His  grateful  praises  to  Aiiglante's  lord. 

Then,  nitli  a  niimeious  train,  he  sought  the  strand 

Where  fair  Olympia  in  the  ship  remain'd  : 

So  was  the  virgin  nam'd  \vho«e  rightful  siray 

The  Hiillaiid  realms  should  hy  deiceut  obey. 

The  people  honour  her  with  duteous  zeal ; 

What  fond  endcannents  pass'd,  were  long  to  tell ; 

how  oft  with  joy  the  tender  pair  earess'ii ;        331 

Or  to  the  valiant  earl  their  thanks  express'd. 

Her  subjeits  then,  their  vow'd  allegiance  paid, 

To  her  paternal  seat  restor'd  the  maid  ; 

While  she  eonsign'd  to  love  Bireno's  h.ind, 

Heiself,  her  people,  and  recover'd  land. 

He,  other  thoughts  revolving  in  his  jnind. 

The  earldom  to  his  cousin's  care  rcsign'il. 

To  Zealai:d  tliencc  he  purpos'd  to  remove 

With  her,  the  dearest  object  of  his  love  ;  540 

To  tempt  his  fortiuio  next  in  Friza's  land, 

For  which  he  held  a  prnelous  pledge  in  h.ind, 

A  danghti'r  to  the  king  deceas'd,  whom  there 

A  captive  founil,  he  took  beneath  his  care. 

And  to  his  brother  meant  to  wed  the  blooming  fair. 

The  Koman  warrior'  now  the  place  forsook, 
The  day  Hireno  he  from  prison  l(<ik  : 
Eut  nothing  would  the  champion  bear  away, 
From  all  the  spoils  of  that  victorious  day, 
Save  that  device,  «hose  unresisted  force  .ijO 

Resembled  thunder  in  its  rapid  cnurse. 
Vet  not  lor  his  defence  the  gallant  knight 
E'er  mcjint  t'  avail  him  of  such  arms  In  light: 
His  generous  soul  th'  igno'de  thought  disdain'd, 
To  seek  the  field,  with  such  an  aid  sustain'd; 
For  different  purpose  tlience  the  prize  he  bore. 
The  powder,  balls,  an<l  all  tjie  deathfnl  store  ; 
Eesolv'd  the  murdering  engiiie  to  remove. 
Where  itian  might  n(^\er  mire  its  fury  prove. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  ship  forsake  the  coast,         560 
When  to  the  sight  the  lessening  land  was  lost ; 
When  nought  appear'd  but  waves  on  every  side; 
He  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  thus  he  cry'd  : 

'*  That  ne'er  again  a  knight  by  thee  may  dare. 
Or  dastard  eowanls,  by  thy  help  in  war. 
With  vantage  base,  assault  a  nobler  foe. 
Here  lie  for  ever  in  th'  abyss  below  ! 
O  curst  device  *!  base  implement  of  death  ! 
Fram'd  in  the  black  Tartarean  realms  beneath  ! 
Bv  Heel/ebub's  malicious  arts  dcsigu'd,  5"0 

To  ruin  all  the  race  of  human-kind  ; 

7  Orlando,  called  by  Pulei  and  Boyardo,  il  sam- 
tnr  liomanOj  )!■  {avttlur  liomaiio  :■  th  j  Roman  sena- 
tor, the  Koman  knight. 

"  Mr.  jMickle  observes  very  well  on  this  passage: 
"  Orlando,  having  taken  the  first  invented  camion 
from  the  king  of  Fri^ta,  throws  it  into  the  tea  wi;h 
the  most  heroic  execrations.  Yet  the  heroes  of 
chivalry  think  it  no  disgrace  to  take  every  advan- 
taie  afl'orded  by  invulnerable  hides  and  enclianted 
armour."     Note  to  xlli  Lnsiad. 

On  this  subject  see  fur'.her  note  to  bcok  xi. 
ver.  ITO,  of  tliii  tiauslation. 

9  This  Milton  imi)utes  the  invention  of  artillery 
to  the  devil.  See  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi 

It  is  very  extranrd'.nary  that  Mr.  Addison,  in  his 
observations  on  Paradise  lyist,  shoidd  take  no  no- 
tice, that  Milton  app.-rcntly  took  the  liiiit  of  his 


Hence,  to  thy  native  seat!"— He  said,  and  gave 
The  ponderous  engine  to  Ihe  greedy  wave. 

Now  the  swift  winds  the  swelling  sails  extend. 
And  to  the  cruel  isle  their  course  they  bend. 
So  burns  the  knight  impatient  to  explore 
The  fatal  prisons  of  Kbuda's  shore, 
I'or  her,  whose  charms  above  the  worhl  he  priz'd. 
For  whom  he  every  joy  of  life  dcspis'd  ! 
He  fears  to  touch  Hibernia  in  his  way,  580 

Lest  some  adventure  shoidd  prolong  his  stay: 
Nor  tngland  then,  nor  Ireland's  coast  he  makes. 
Nor  any  respite  in  his  voyage  takes. 
But  let  him  go,  with  Love  his  blindfold  guide, 
"V^'hose  arrows  in  his  bleeding  heart  are  dy'd. 
Of  him  no  fm-thcr  here  the  Muse  proceeds. 
Hut  now  our  steps  again  to  Holland  leads: 
For  't  vvonld  displease  us  to  be  absent  thence. 
When  festive  mirth  and  sport  their  jovs  ilispense. 

Though  the  bright  pomp  that  riches  can  disiday 
Was  us'd  to  celebrate  the  nuptial  day,  50 1 

^V'ith  more'niaguificcnce  the  Zealand  race 
Prepnr'd  the  union  of  their  lord  to  grace. 
Vet  all  in  vain  such  thoughts  their  mind  employ, 
.\  sudden  change  must  damp  each  proinis'd  joy  ! 
Which  in  th'  ensuing  book  shall  next  appear; 
If  you  th'  ensuing'  hook  vouchsafe  to  hear. 


TOE    ARGCMCST. 

Continuation  of  the  story  of  Olympia.  Rogero 
travels  towards  the  country  of  Logistilla,  and 
aiTives  safely  at  her  castle,  Aleina  in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  oppose  him.  Description  of  the 
beauties  of  the  habitation  of  Logistilla.  The  de- 
I)artnre  of  Uogero  and  A-tolpho,  the  former  of 
whom  returns  with  the  grifiin-horse  to  Furope; 
in  his  flight,  he  visits  England,  where  he  is  pre- 
sent at  a  review  of  the  forces  that  had  been 
raised  to  assist  Charlemain.  He  then  passes 
near  the  island  of  Kbuda,  where  he  sees  Angelie.i 
bound  to  a  rock,  ready  to  be  devoured  by  the 
sea-nionsler. 

Among  the  faithful  hearts  whose  constant  love 
Nor  tin.t  can  change,  nor  foitunc's  frowns  remove, 
Olympia  fair  may  boast  the  brightest  name  : 
Or  should  another  equal  merit  claim, 
Vet  past  nor  present  days  e'er  set  to  view 
.\  flame  more  tender  and  a  breast  moie  true. 
\\'hat  stronger  tokens  could  fiireno  find 
To  speak  the  firmness  of  a  lover's  mind  ? 
Whose  faith  untainted,  for  its  just  reward, 
Rcquir'd  his  gratitude  and  sole  regard.  10 

No  other  dame  should  line  him  from  her  arms. 
Not  she,  whose  face  *  fill'd  .^sia  w  ith  alarms  ; 
Or  one,  could  one    be    found,  of   more   exallcd 

charms; 
Far  rather  let  him  quit  his  life  and  fame. 
And  every  good  that  bears  the  dearest  name. 


artillery  among  the  devils  from  Ariosto;  but  the 
truth,  1  believe,  is,  that  Italian  literature  was  then 
little  attended  to. 

'  The  celebrated  Helen,   wife  to  Mcnelaus  king 
of  Sparta. 
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But  if  Eireno.  faitliful  to  the  maid, 

WItli  equal  warmth  her  matchless  truth  repny'd  ; 

If,  joiii'd  with  her,  1)6  stemmed  the  constant  tide, 

Nor  ever  turii'd  his  changing  sails  aside, 

Soon  slmll  we  tell;  and  when  the  truth  you  know, 

li.TL't  shall  contract  the  lip  and  bend  the  brow.  !il 

Who,  gentle  viri^ius  !   vuU  again  receive 

The  words  of  lovers,  or  their  oaths  believe  ! 

'J'he  youth,  who  pants  to  gain  the  amorous  prize, 

Forgets  that  Heaven  wi'h  all-discerning  eyes 

Surveys  the  secret  heartj  and  when  desire 

Has,   in  possession,  qiiench'd  its  short-Iiv'd  fire, 

The  devious  winds  aside  each  promise  bear. 

And  scatter  all  his  solemn  vous  in  air! 

AVarn'd  hy  the  Muse's  voice,  with  cautious  ear,  30 

The  well-fei^n'd  plaints  and  seeming  sorrows  hear! 

Reflect,  ye  gentle  dames  !   that  much  they  know, 

Who  iiain  experience  from  another's  woe. 

Ah  !   Hy  the  danscrous  train,  whose  looks  disclose 

The  flowery  bloom  that  early  youth  bestows  ; 

Whore  each  warm  passion  bursts  with  sudden  blaze. 

Which  soon  again,  like  stubble  lir'd,  decays. 

As  on  the  hill  or  plain  the  hunter's  race 

The  trembling  hare,  in  every  season,  chase  j 

But  view,  when  taken,  with  a  cold  snn'cy,  40 

And  only  seek  with  joy  the  flying  prey  : 

So  while  you  shuji  their  love,  the  youthful  crew 

Attend  your  every  glance,  with  ardour  sue. 

To  gain  your  smiles — but  when  your  smiles  they 

gain, 
Lost  are  the  trophies  of  your  boasted  reign! 
From  your  high  state  to  abject  slaves  debas'd, 
Wiiile  on  another's  charms  their  wavering  hearts 
are  plae'd  ! 

Yet  think  not  that  my  verse  forbids  to  love, 
.Such  thoughts  far  distant  from  your  bard  remove  ! 
The  lonely  maid  is  like  the  vine,  that  knows       50 
Ko  friendly  elm  with  tendrils  to  enclose, 
liut  creeps  neglected — yet,  ye  virgin-fair. 
The  down  of  young  inconstancy  beware  ; 
Let  not  til'  unripen'd  frui'S  your  care  engage, 
Noi-  gather  those  too  far  matur'd  with  age. 

Bireno,  as  my  tale  before  explain'd, 
Cvmosco's  daughter  in  his  })ower  detain'd. 
Whom,  in  his  secret  sduI,  he  first  desien'd 
In  marriage  with  his  brother  to  be  join'd. 
lUit  soon  new  passions  in  his  bosom  rise,  60 

lie  views,  and  envies  hinf  so  rich  a  prize ; 
Nnr  thinks  another  should  by  him  obtain 
That  treasure,  which  himself  aspires  to  gain. 

Scarce  fourteen  summers  had  the  virgin  seen. 
Sweet  were  her  looks,  her  gesture  and  her  mien. 
So  infant  roses  from  the  bud  display 
Their  opening  beauties  to  the  genial  ray. 

When  first  he  view'd  her  lovely  features  spread 
With  pious  tears  to  'wail  a  father  dead, 
\\  hat  sudden  warmth  possess'd  his  beating  heart  ! 
Not  half  so  swift  the  flames  their  rage  impart",     71 
Where  hostile  force  or  envious  hands  conspire 
To  give  the  ripen'd  corn  to  wasting  fire ! 
Satiate  with  love  and  cloy'd  with  full  delight, 
Olympia  now  was  hateful  in  his  sight : 
liut  yet  so  far  he  veil'd  his  guileful  thought. 
Till  time  his  purpos'd  scheme  to  action  brought, 
lie  scem'd  for  fair  Olympia  still  to  prove 
A  tender  truth  that  answer'd  all  her  love  ! 
Or  if,  pcrcljance  by  sudden  impulse  sway'd,        SO 
(nguarded  he  caress'd  the  Frizel.ind  maid, 
None  censur'd  what  they  saw,  but  each  inclin'J 
T'  ascribe  it  to  a  good  and  pious  mind. 


To  every  generous  deed  our  praise  we  owe. 
To  raise  the  wretch  whom  fortune  whirls  below ; 
To  sooth  the  anguish  of  a  heart  distress'd; 
Much  more  an  orphan  with  her  woes  oppress'd. 

O  gracious  Heaven  I   how  oft  do  clouds  abuse 
Weak  mortals'  eyes,  and  bound  their  partial  views ! 
Bireno's  foul  and  impious  deeds  appear  yu 

The  pious  tokens  of  a  soul  sincere. 

Now  seize  the  ready  mariners  their  oars, 
And,  lancliing  in  the  waves,  forsake  the  shores  ; 
With  joyful  strokes  they  cleave  the  briny  main 
To  bear  along  Birenu  and  his  train. 
Behind  they  have  low  Holland's  marshy  coast, 
Which  quickly  to  the  flying  sight  is  Ion  : 
To  shun  the  Frizeland  realm  aside  they  steer. 
While  nearer  Scotland  to  the  left  tliey  veer. 
At  length  o'ertaken  by  a  devious  blast,  100 

Three  days  uncertain,  o'er  the  billows  cast. 
The  third  they  saw,  as  near  the  evening  drew, 
A  wild  and  desert  isle  arise  to  view. 
Soon  as  the  vessel  to  a  creek  they  bore, 
Bireno  with  Olympia  went  on  shore : 
Beneath  a  tent  the  slaves  their  cates  prepar'd. 
The  unsuspecting  dame  the  banquet  shar'd. 
Then  to  the  couch,  for  gentle  slumber  drest. 
Contented,  with  her  hird  retir'd  to  rest ; 
A\'liile  to  their  hark  the  weary  crew  retreat,       1 10 
And,  sunk  in  sleep,  their  former  toils  forget. 

In  sweet  oblivion  lost,  Olympia  lay, 
Tir'd  with  the  labours  of  the  watery  way  : 
In  her  calm  breast  no  irksome  fears  arose; 
Such  fears  as  once  had  banish'd  her  repose. 
Ilei-self  she  view'd  in  safety  on  the  shore, 
'Midst  the  deep  silence  of  the  midnight  hour. 
Her  lover  at  her  side :   but  slumber  fled 
His  eyes,  w  hose  waking  thoughts  deep  treason  bred. 
Soon  as  he  sees  her  wrapt  in  sleep*,  he  takes    1-0 
W.th  speed  his  vesture,  and  the  bed  forsakes  ; 
Then,  as  if  borne  along  the  wings  of  wind, 
Flics  to  the  ship,  and  leaves  the  tent  behind  : 
Silent  he  wakes  Iris  mates,  and  gives  command 
To  lanch  into  the  deep  and  quit  the  land. 

Unblest  Olympia  on  the  shore  rcmain'd. 
Whom  long  the  pleasing  hands  of  sleep  restrain'd. 
Till  from  her  golden  wheels  3  Aurora  threw. 
On  verdnnt.  meads,  the  dro|)S  of  sparkling  dew  ; 
And  on  tlie  margin  of  the  wavy  flood  IJU 

Alcyone  her  ancient  plaints  renewed  : 
When  now,  nor  scarce  asleep,  nor  yet  awake'. 
She  thought  Bireno  in  her  arms  to  take  : 
H.r  touch  deceiv'd  ;  again  she  backward  drew  ; 
Then  fondly  stretch'd  her  longing  arms  anew. 


^  The  reader  will  see  that  this  whole  passage, 
where  Eireno  forsakes  Olympia,  is  copied  from  the 
story  of  Theseus  and  .\riadne. 

See  Ovid's  Epistles,  .Vriadne  to  Thescus_ 

3  Thus  Ovid  : 
Tempus  erat,  vitrca  quo  primum  terra  pruina 

Spargitur,  et  tectx  fronde  queruntur  aves. 
Now  earth  first  glitters  with  the  morning  dew. 
And  birds,  in  bowery  shades,  their  plaints  renew. 

'  Ovid  exactly  : 
Incertum  vigilans,  a  somno  languida,  movi, 

Thesea  prciisuras  semisupina  manus. 
Nulluserat:   referoque  manus,  iterumque  reteota, 

Ttuqus  toruiu  touveo  brachia  :  nulliis  erat. 

See  the  whole  FplsUe. 
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IIOOLK'S  TRANSLATION 


At  Irnyth,  dispcllM  by  Tear.  luTSlcimbcr  Hid  ; 
Slie  looks,  ami  ln-ikiiig  sei'S  Uir  abandoii'd  bed. 
Her  griefs  inereasing  as  her  fears  augment, 
She  ciuits  the  couch,  and  issues  from  the  tent. 
While  to  the  sea  she  runs  with  headlong  pace,  140 
And  finds,  alas!  too  certain  her  disgrace. 
She  bents  hfT  breast  and  face,  her  hair  she  rends, 
AVliile  on  the  shore  her  frighted  look  she  bends. 
The  fa\x>uring  Moon  her  trembling  beam  supplies. 
Yet  nought  but  sea  and  desert  land  she  spies  j 
Siie  calls  Bireno's  name;  the  caves  around 
With  pity  to  Bireno's  name  resound. 

A  rock  beside  the  ocean's  limits  stood. 
That,  woni  by  surges,  bclly'd  o'er  the  Hood  : 
To  the  high  s'lmim.t  swift  Olympia  flew,  1.50 

Such  added  vigour  from  despair  she  drew  : 
Thence  from  afar  beheld  the  parting  sails 
Of  false  Bireno  drive  before  the  gales  : 
She  saw,  or  seem'd  to  see :  for  yet  the  light 
Could  scarce  dispel  the  sullen  shades  of  night. 
Trembling  she  fills:   a  chilly  sweat  invades 
Her  alter'd  visage,  and  her  colour  fades. 
But,  when  recover  d,  with  her  fruitless  cries 
She  calls  the  ve-sel,  while  the  vessel  flies; 
And  where  her  lips  refuse  their  accents  weak,    1(30 
Her  clasping  hands  and  frantic  getures  Sjieak. 

'•  'O  whither  fly'st  ihou,  treacherous  and  unknid  ' 
Thy  bark  has  left  her  dearest  freight  behind  ! 
Keturn — return — and  since  thou  bear'st  aiay 
My  better  part,  <1  take  this  lifeless  clay." 

While  thus  she  syiokc,  her  garments  in  her  hand 
She  wav'd,  to  lure  the  vess -I  back  la  land. 
But  the  same  » iuds  that  tlirongh  the  billows  bear 
Jlis  swelling  sails,  disnerse  her  plain's  in  air. 
Thrice,  cruel  to  hei-self,  she  thought  to  throw   170 
Herwrctched  boily  in  the  seas  below. 
At  length  she  ceas'd  to  vieiv  the  shores  in  vam. 
And  sought,  with  feeble  steps,  the  tent  again. 

Her  face  reclining  on  the  conscious  bed. 
She  pour'd  a  show'r  of  plenteous  tears,  and  said  ; 

"  Last  night  in  thee,  alas  I  two  lovers  lay; 
Why  did  not  two  together  rise  to  day  ! 
Forsworn  Bireno  !  fatal  was  the  birth 
That  gave  accurst  Olympia  to  the  Earth  ' 
Where  shall  1  turn  ! — no  human  forms  appear,  180 
No  marks  of  human  industry  are  here  ! 
From  pining  hunger  must  I  find  my  doom, 
Where  none  shall  lay  me  in  the  silent  tomb; 
But  savage  wolves,  that  howl  in  every  cave. 
Shall  in  their  wombs  afford  a  dreadful  grave ! 
Now,  now,  methinks,  so  swift  is  fear,  I  view 
Yon  dreary  shades  send  forth  their  murderous  crew; 
Bears,  lions,  tigers,  beasts  that  Nature  arms 
AVith  sharpen'd  teeth  and  claws  for  human  harms. 
But  ah  !  what  death  so  dire  can  these  bestow   190 
As  thou,  ungrateful  author  of  my  woe  ' 
These  will  but  once  my  wretched  carcase  tear, 
By  thee,   alas  !   a  thousand  deaths  I  bear. 
What  if  some  pilot,  wandering  o'er  the  deep, 
Should  take  me  hence  in  safety  to  his  ship; 
That  thus  the  lions,  bears,  and  wolves  I  'scape, 
Or  want,  and  death  in  every  horrid  shape  ; 
Shall  I  to  Holland  fly,  where  thy  comn'and 
Defends  the  harbour,  and  f/rbids  to  land? 
How  shall  1  seek  again  my  natal  shore,  500 

When  thou,  bv  fraud,  hast  made  it  mine  no  moie  ? 
How  ready  did  thy  troops  their  post  maintain. 
To  take  possession  of  their  new-found  reign  ! 
§ha!l  I  to  I  landers  turn?    for  thee,  the  rest 
},  lold,  the  little  that  1  there  possess'd : 


All  was  employ 'd,  ingrate  !  to  set  thee  fi-oe— 

What  clime  will  now  receive  uidiappy  me  I 

.Shall  1  the  realm  of  Friza  seek  to  gain. 

Where  once  for  thee  I  scom'd  a  queen  to  reign. 

And  hence  my  brethren  and  my  sire  w  ere  slain  ? 

But  wherefore  should  1  seek  my  deeds  to  tell, 

Or  paint  th'  afFuCtion  thou  hast  known  so  well ! 

Then  claims  a  love  like  mine  no  more  regard  ? 

Is  this,  unjtist  Bireno,  my  reward  ? 

Perhaps  s.  nu*  pirate,  that  infests  the  W'ave, 

May  seize  aud  snatch  me  hence  a  helpless  slave: 

.Ah  !  rather,  come  each  roaring  savage  here  I 

Let  dreadful  lions,  tigers,  wolves  appear  ; 

With  reudiog  claws  this  (>ant.ng  body  tear, 

And  to  their  tien  m)'  limljs  dismember'd  bear!"  220 

While  thus  she  spoke,   her  furious  hands  she 
And  rent  the  golden  tresses  fro'r  lur  head  ;  [sprtad, 
.Again  she  sought  the  beach lin  wild  desjiair. 
Loose  to  the  breezes  flt)w'd  herscatter'd  hair. 
\\^ith  more  than  mortal  rage  she  se«-m'd  possest. 
As  if  some  detrton  struggled  in  her  breast: 
L.ke  Hecuba,  when  on  the  'Hiraeian  shore 
Bieatliiess  she  view'd  her  mnrderM  Polydore; 
lill,  seated  on  a  rock,  in  doleful  mood 
She  seem'd  a  statvie  hanging  o'er  the  fl  .od,        230 

But  ht  her  fur  awhde*  bei'  sorrows  mourn. 
Now  to  Roper  .  must  the  story  turn  ; 
Who  midst  the  burning  of  meridian  day 
Along  the  sands  pursu'd  his  weary  way. 
On  his  bright  arms  (he  Sun  its  brains  impress'd^ 
>n<l  his  hot  cuirass  ghjw'd  upon  his  breast. 
While  thus  beside  the  ocean  i  ed  the  knight, 
F.ntigue  and  thirst  companions  of  his  flight; 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  tower 
He  saw  three  damsels  landed  on  the  shore,         240 
Whom,  by  their  vestments  and  their  outward  port. 
He  knew  belonp'd  to  false  Alcina'-  court. 
On  Alexandrian  caipets  vases  plae'd. 
With  wines  and  costly  cates  allur'd  the  taste. 
Their  bark  attending  at  the  strand  was  ty'd, 
Wliere  the  calm  waters  gently  lav'd  its  side. 
In  expectation  t  II  the  sleeping  gales 
Should  rise  again  to  fdl  the  flagging  sails. 

When  near  Rogero  drew,  whose  lip   nppear'd 
All  pareh'd   with  thirst,  his  face   with  dust   be- 
smear'd,  2,')0 

With  courteous  mien  the  dames  address'd  the  knight. 
And  bcgg'd  him  from  his  courser  tr)  alight, 
\\  ith  them  awhile  in  sweet  retirement  laid, 
fo  rest  his  weary  limbs  beneath  the  shade. 

And  now  prepai'd  a  smihng  damsel  stands 
To  hold  his  s  irrup  with  offiL-ous  hands; 
Another  lifts  on  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 
And  with  a  lii  rcer  thirst  inflames  his  soul. 
But  he,  who  knew  the  time  forbade  delay, 
Pcgardless  of  their  wiles,  still  held  his  way. 
Not  with  such  fury,  toueh'd  by  sudden  fire. 
From  nitrons  salt  or  sulphur,  flames  exsjiire  : 
Not  with  such  rage  the  fiamy  waves  ascend, 
>^'lien  o'er  tiie  deep  tempestuous  clouds  extend  ; 
>snne  amidst  the  damsel  :rain,  with  spite, 
And  vow'd  revenge,  pursu'd  the  warrior's  flight. 

"  Thou  art  not,"  loud  exclaiming,  thus  she  cry'd, 
"  A  knight,  n  r  yet  to  gentle  blood  ally'd  ! 
I  he  arms  thou  wear'st,  thy  theft  alone  could  gain; 
Thy  theft  alone  that  generous  steed  obtain  :      210 


5  He  returns  to  Olympia  in    the   next  book, 

ver.  '216, 
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Soon  «Tinll  I  sec  tliPf  yield  thy  dastard  bnath 
Jiy  caitiir  hands  and  by  a  shamrful  death  ! 
Thy  worthless  allies  si-atter'd  to  the  v.  ind, 
Iiiirrile  and  proud  !   the  scandal  of  thy  kind  !" 

These  words  and  more,  from  passions  swelling 
hiu'li, 
Rogero  lieard,  but  deigti'd  not  to  reply: 
Then,  with  her  sisters^,  where  their  vessel  lay, 
Slife  went  on  boai'd,  and  through  the  watery  way 
Urg'd  all  her  speed,  and,  hastening  every  oar, 
Piirsu'd  his  euurse  along  tho  winding  shore ;      230 
While  her  foul  lips,  accustom'd  we.il  to  rail, 
With  every  keen  reproach  his  ears  assail. 

Now  view'^d  Rogero,  with  a  glad  survey. 
Where  Vross  the  narrow  seas  his  passage  lay 
To  LogistiUa;  iVhence  he  soon  cs])y'd 
An  ancient  sire,  that  from  the  adverse  side 
Unmoor'd  hisl)ark:   the  knight's  approach  he  knew. 
And  gladly  waited  till  he  came  in  view. 
Soon  as  he  saw  him  pacing  o'er  the  sand, 
He  came  prepar'd  to  waft  him  from  the  land.   290 
A  man  might  in  the  pilot's  features  find 
I'he  traces  of  a  just,  benignant  mind. 
With  thanks  to  McaVcn  tlie  bark  Rogero  takes. 
And  issuing  to  the  sea  the  strand  forsakes; 
Still  as  he  pass'd  discoursing  with  the  sage, 
By  long  experience  taught  and  wise  with  age. 

'The  jiilnt  mu.-l)  extoll'd  tlie  youthful  kniglit. 
Who  tirnely  fvom  Alcina  took  his  llight, 
T'  escape  her  snares ;  and  now  with  purer  thought 
The  virtuous  domes  of  LogistiUa  sought ;  300 

Whose  everlasting  joys  suc'h  sweets  dispense. 
As  feed  the  soul,  yet  never  cloy  the  sense. 

"  Where  she,"  he  cried,  "  can  once  her  power 
impart. 
With  reverential  awe  she  fills  the  heart : 
Till  by  her  beauties  fir'd,  the  purer  mind 
Casts  every  ab";ect  pleasure  far  behind  ! 
Reverse  from  earthly  love  her  love  appears, 
Tliat  fdls  the  breast  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears  ; 
In  this,  desire  can  claim  no  greater  store, 
It  views,  is  happy,  and  can  ask  no  more  !  310 

She  will  to  not)ler  feats  your  thoughts  advance. 
Than  singing,  bathing,  tilting,  and  the  dance; 
1'cach  hotv  th'  expanded  soul  can  mount  ou  high, 
Buyond  the  cloudy  vapours  of  the  sky ; 
And  how  on  ICarth  the  mortal  part  may  prove 
A  taste  of  peace  that  criWns  the  blest  above." 

Thus  S|)eaking,  through  ( he  flood  the  pilot  steer'd. 
While  distant  yet  the  safer  shore  appear'd  : 
SiVhen  lo !  a  numerous  sail  of  ships  they  'spy'd, 
That  with  spread  canvass  skimm'd  along  the  tide. 
With  these  Alcina  came;   and  with  her  drew,    3'21 
Fir'd  with  her  past  affront,  a  powerful  aew  ; 
Resolv'd  V  cxpo-e  her  person  and  her  reign. 
Her  lately  raviih'd  treasure  to  regain. 
Though  love  not  slightly  nrg'd  her  Secret  heart, 
Yet  indignation  bore  an  equal  part: 
Their  dashing  oars  so  swift  the  seamen  ply, 
To  either  land  the  frothy  waters  fly  : 


'  "  By  these  three  damsels  arc  figured  the 
allurements  and  flatteries  of  the  world  ;  and  by 
Rogero.  who  refuses  to  comply  with  their  inviiation, 
a  wise  man,  who  adheres  to  the  patli  of  virtue: 
the  ill  language  given  to  Rogem  is  the  abuse  tliro.vn 
out  by  tlie  vidgar  on  those  who  despise  comition 
pfcasures  :  the  pilot,  that  takes  him  on  b)::nl,  de- 
notes perfect  judgtjicnt,"  Valvasori  Porcaecbi. 


Resound  the  seas;   resounds  each  crooked  shore. 
And  F.eho,  from  her  caves,  returns  the  roar.      33ft 

"  Now,  now,  thy  magic  shield,  Rogero,  shovr 
Or  yield  thy  life,  or  freedom  to  the  foe!" 

Thus  Logislilla's  i»ilot  eager  cried. 
And  at  the  word,  he  threw  the  veil  aside, 
ReveaI'd  the  dazzling  liu'ht,  whose  beams  expos'd 
In  darkness  every  hostile  eye-lid  clos'd  : 
Some  headlong  quit  the  prow  ;  while  others  fall 
From  the  high  poop :  one  sleep  o'erwhelms  them  all  • 

A  sentinel,  that  on  the  watch-tower  stood. 
Beheld  Alcina's  vessels  in  the  flood  :  340 

The  bell  then  gave  th'  alarm — a  warrior  band 
I'onr'd  from  the  flirt  and  crowded  all  the  strand  ; 
Th'  artillery'  from  the  walls  its  rage  cmploy'd. 
Which,  like  a  storm,   Rogero's  foes  annuy'i); 
And  thus  from  every  part  assistance  came. 
To  save  his  life,  his  liberty  and  fame. 

Of  beauteous  form,  four  virgins*  trod  the  shore. 
Whom  Ijigistilla  timely  sent  before : 
Fair  Andronica,  first  in  valour  placM, 
The  wise  Phronesia,  and  Dicilla  chaste,  350 

With  pure  .Sophrosyne,  who  ever  press'd 
In  sacred  virtue's  cause  above  the  rest. 
Beneath  the  castle,  in  the  sheltering  bay, 
A  numerous  fleet  of  mighty  vessels  lay  : 
At  every  signal  given  by  day  or  night, 
Prepar'd  to  sail  and  ready  mann'd  for  fight. 
Thus  either  force  once  more  to  combat  drew. 
And  both  by  land  and  sea  the  war  renew  ; 
"y  which  the  kingdom  was  again  restor'd 
VVhich  once  Alcina  conquer'd  by  the  sword.       360 
What  various  chances  in  the  field  are  tried. 
And  who  the  fate  of  battles  can  decide  ! 
Alcina,  anxious  to  prevent  his  flight, 
Not  only  lost  her  lover  and  her  knight, 
But  from  that  fleet,  whose  countless  sails  displayed 
Cast  o'er  the  subject  seas  a  dreadful  shade. 
While  on  the  rest  the  flames  resistless  fed. 
Scarce  with  one  hark,  alone,  escaping  flei 

Thus  fled  Alcina,  while  her  bands  were  slain, 
Enslav'd,  or  burnt,  or  whelm'd  beneath  the  main. 
But  for  Rogero  most  her  plaints  she  pour'd,      STt 
His  loss,  o'er  every  woe,  her  soul  deplor'd. 
Fur  this,  each  night,  each  day  she  breath'd  her 

sighs. 
For  this  the  sorrows  trickled  from  her  eyes ; 
While  oft  reflection  added  to  her  grief, 
That  death  refus'd  to  yield  her  pams  relief. 
No  fairy's  life  the  hand  of  fate  restrains. 
While  i'hrcbus  shifts  his  place  or  Heaven  remains; 
KIse  Clolhoa  sure  a  welcome  aid  had  sped, 
-Viid  parted  with  the  shears  her  fatal  thread  :     3S0 


'  It  appears  doubtful  what  the  poet  here  means 
by  artillery;  some  commentators  explain  it  to  be 
the  machines  used  by  the  ancients  for  throwing 
great  stones. 

'  .Andronica  represents  Fortitude ;  Phronesia. 
Prudence;  Sophrosyne,  Temperance,  and  Dieilla, 
Ju>;ti<e:  these  are  the  four  virtues  that  deliver 
men  from  the  hands  of  Alcina  or  \  ice.  iDolce. 

9  One  of  the  Parcie,  or  three  fatal  sisters,  whose 
office  was  to  preside  over  the  thread  of  life;  their 
names  were  Clotho,  Lachtsis  and' Atrojios.  t'lotho 
held  the  distafl ;  Lachesis  wound  oft  the  wool ;  and 
Atropos  cut  tl:e  thread  :  but  Ar.osto  has  ascribed 
this  task  to  Clotho. 
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Ikr  own  riulil  liand  luid  lals'il  tlie  svvorJ,  t'  oxiicl 
Jler  siillcrinu'S,  as  Pliicnlciaii  Dido  tull : 
Or  like  tlic  (luccn  of  Nilus  '",  liad  blie  prov'd 
Tl:c  poiboiious  a.sp,  and  every  care  retiiuv'd  ! 

Hilt  let  us  leave  Aleliia"  in  lier  |iain, 
And  to  rcnonn'd  Koyeru  turn  the  strain. 
Who,  disembarking,  trod  the  frienilly  ^h(lre 
AVith  grateful  thanks  to  Hea\en's  protecting  power, 
And  with  impatient  steps  his  way  pursn'd 
'I"o  whtre  the  fairy's  stately  palace  slood<  390 

I'or  strength  or  sliow  no  place  with  this  could  vie, 
lint  the  briglit  mansions  of  th'  eternal  sky. 
Thick-set  «itli  stones  tliat  dart  tlieir  mingled  rays. 
The  walls,  with  more  tHSn  mortal  lustre,  hiaze  ! 
Not  so  the  diamond  sliifts  its  trembling  beam  ; 
Not  so  the  ruby  tlames  with  ruddy  gleam. 
On  the-se  immortal  gems  who  turns  his  eyes, 
Jieholds  iTie  mind  in  all  her  colours  rise ; 
liath  fault,  each  virtue  \iews;  nor  (lattery's  dress 
Can  bind  his  soul,  nor  envy's  tinguc  depress.    iOH 
And  he,  O  Phrebus  !   who  can  these  display. 
Without  thy  aid,  creates  another  day  : 
'Twere  liard  to  tell  which  claini'd  the  nobler  part, 
"The  rich  materials,  or  the  forming  art  I 

Here  rais'd  aloft,  on  sumptuous  arches  high. 
That  seem'd  the  vast  supporters  of  the  sky. 
Were  spacious  gardens,  which  for  beauteous  show 
Jliabt  vanquish  others  stretch'd  un  plains  below. 
Aiiiidst  the  shining  battlements  were  seen 
'I'he  trees  of  odorous  scent,  with  branches  green. 
Where'tlie  fruit  ripens,  and  the  blossom  blows,  -ill 
Through  every  season  lh;;t  the  Sun  bestows. 
No  plants  like  these  in  earthly  soils  arise. 
Nor  autumn  there  such  grateful  shade  supplies; 
I.ike  these  no  violets  or  lilies  bloom. 
No  roses  breathe  like  these  a  rich  perfume ; 
Not  such  the  mortal  amaranthine  Dowers, 
Or  fragrant  jessamine,  where  short-liv'd  flowers 
Shrunk  with  each  blast,  with  every  heat  decay'd, 
Lre  vet  they  flourish,  droop  their  heads  and  fade: 
But  here  perpetual  verdure  clothes  the  ground,-* 'il 
And  with  perpetual  sweets  the  flowers  are  crown'd. 
Not  that  benignant  Nature  so  ordains. 
Or  with  a  kindlier  power  their  life  sustains, 
But  Logisti'.la,  by  her  skilful  care, 
Wiihout  the  help  of  suns  or  genial  air. 
What  to  a  vulgar  thought  may  strange  appear, 
Mainiains  eternal  spring  throughout  the  year. 

The  fairy-dame  her  pitasine  testify'd 
'I'o  sec  with  her  so  brave  a  knight  reside :  4G0 

While  every  one  by  her  example  strove 
To  si.ow  the  warrior  greater  marks  of  love. 
Astolpho,  who  ere  this  her  palace  gain'd. 
With  friendly  looks  Kogero  entertain'd  ; 
Sion  came  the  rest,  who,  in  a  lia|<py  \vj»r, 
Regain'd  their  shapes  by  sage  Melissa's  power. 

Kosero  and  Astol|)ho  now  address 
The  dame  with  grateful  thanks,  and  humbly  press 
Their  fair  dismission  thence:   Melissa  joins 
The  just  request,  and  seconds  their  designs.     440 

To  whom  the  fairy  courteously  replied, 
She  would  for  either  warrior's  way  provide. 

Then  with  herself  she  secret  counsel  took 
How  best  t'  assist  Kogero  and  the  duke  j 


"•  Clfopatra,  queen  of  Egypt. 

"  Alciua  appears  ug  more  in  the  course  of  this 

KOl'k. 


At  length  rcsolv'd  the  horse  that  soar'd  in  air, 
To  .Aquitanian  shores  the  iirst  should  bear. 
She  now  prepar'd  a  bit,  with  curbing  rein. 
To  rule  the  eouiser  and  his  speed  restrain  ; 
This  done,  with  care  she  next  instructs  the  knight 
To  bid  him  rise  or  lower  in  his  flight;  430 

To  urge  his  swifter  pace,  or  in  a  ring 
'i"o  utake  him  wheel,  or  hang  upon  the  wing  : 
Till  as  the  cNpcriene'd  horseman  rules  the  horse, 
And  o'er  the  plains  below  directs  his  course, 
With  equal  ease  the  warrior  soon  bestrides, 
And  through  the  fields  of  air  the  courser  guides. 

The  brave  Uogero  liasten'd  to  depart, 
IJut  first  his  leave  he  took  with  grateful  heart. 
And,  Hying,  left  her  pleasing  seats  behind. 
Her  goodness  ever  treasiu-'d  in  his  mind.  460 

Now  let  us  follow  his  adventurous  flight. 
And  after  tell  how  England's  noble  knight, 
With  greater  length  of  time  and  heavier  pain, 
Return'd  to  Gallia's  court  and  (.'harlemain. 

A  dinVrent  way  the  eliainpion  meant  to  soar 
Thau  that  which  late  compell'd  he  pass'd  before, 
When  the  fierce  griffin  whirl'd  hitn  first  away, 
A\'hile  lands  and  pathless  seas  beneath  him  lay. 
In  his  first  flight  he  left  the  Spanish  strands, 
And  pass'd  direct  to  India's  distant  lands;  470 

To  India's  land,-,  wheie  swells  the  Eastern  Di^n, 
Where  the  two  fairies  held  divided  reign ; 
But  now  would  visit  other  climes  than  those 
Where  blustering  Eolus  for  ever  blows  '^  ; 
N^r  thinks  his  purpos'd  journey  to  conclude. 
Till,  like  tlie  Sun,  he  round  the  Earth  has  view'd. 

O'er  spacious  Quinsai  he  directs  his  way, 
Thence  viewing  Mongiana  and  Catha; 
And  now  o'er  Imaiis  his  flight  he  take.s, 
I  hen  Sericana  to  the  left  forsakes  :  480 

Still  more  declining  from  the  Scythian  cold, 
'i"o  where  th'  Hircanian  sea  his  billows  ndl'd; 
At  length  Salmatia's  ample  realm  he  found. 
And,  leaving  Asia,  enter'd  Europe's  bound; 
There,  stretch'd  beneath  his  eyes  in  wide  survey, 
Russia,  Prutenia,  and  Pomcria  lay. 

Though  Bradamant  with  love  Rogero  fir'd. 
Though  every  hope  to  see  the  maid  eonspir'd  ; 
Yet  could  he  not  the  pleasure  now  restrain 
To  journey  thus  o'er  cities,  land,  and  main,      490 
Hut  he  to  Poland  and  Hungai  ia  flew. 
Till  wide  Germania's  plains  appear'd  in  view; 
And  every  other  barbarous  region  crost, 
He  came  at  length  to  England's  distant  coast  '3. 

Yet  deem  not  here,  my  lord,    th'  advent'rous 
knight 
Unceasing  still  pursu'd  so  long  a  flight, 
Each  closing  eve,  his  courser's  speed  represt, 
He  chose  some  fair  retreat  for  ea?e  and  rest : 
One  morn  he  reaeli'd  fair  London's  stately  towers, 
And  stay'd   his  course  by  Thames'  fair  winding 
shores,  500 

"  Rogero,  in  his  first  fllglit,  had  passed  over 
the  vast  Atlantic  ocean,  where  Kolus  is  said  to 
blowconticiually,  as  the  sea  issup|X)sed  to  be  more 
particularly  under  the  dominion  of  the  winds. 

'3  L'ultima  Iiighilterra — 
Thus  Horace: 

in  ultimos 

Orbis  Britannos 

Likewise  Virgil,  Eehig.  1. 

^ penilus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britanoos. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,  Book  X. 


v^liose  neighbouring  meads  display 'd  amislilyforce 
Of  bardy  warriors,  minified  foot  and  horse, 
Tiial  to  tiie  martial  fife  and  trumpet's  sound 
In  beauteous  order  stretch'd  their  ranl<s  around. 
The  good  Kinaldo'«  these  to  battle  led. 
The  first  of  kiii?ht»,  and  of  a  host  the  head! 
Who  came,  ambassador  from  Cliarlemain, 
Assistance  on  the  British  coast  to  gain. 

Rogero  near  the  place,  by  fortune,  drew, 
Just  as  each  squadron  pass'd  in  fair  review  :      510 
And  now  alighting'  with  a  swift  descent, 
He  ask'd  a  warrior  wliat  the  concourse  meant. 
To  him  th(;  courteous  stranger  thus  replied  : 
'*  Thete  troops,  whose  banners  all  the  country  hide, 
From  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  from  England's  soil 
Arrive,  and  some  from  every  neighbouring  isle  : 
The  ready  vessels  in  the  harbour  stand, 
To  waft  them  safely  to  the  Gallic  land. 
The  powers  of  France,  besicg'd  by  Pa;.'an  force, 
In  these  supplies  have  plac'd  their  last  resource: 
7Jut  that  your  eyes  may  every  squadron  know,  5-1 
Attend  while  I  their  difierent  nations  show's. 

"  Yon  ensign  view,  where  waving  in  the  wind 
Appear  the  fleur-de-lys  and  leo^iards  ioin'd  : 
That  trophy'd  sign  the  gallant  chief  displays, 
A\''liose  sovereign  rule  each  subject  baud  obeys  ; 
Amiilst  these  warriors  mighty  is  his  faiiie, 
And  Li(3nel  his  ever  honour'd  name; 
The  d^ke  of  Lancaster,  of  valour  try'd, 
In  counsel  sage  and  to  the  king  ally'd.  530 

'J'he  banner  next  behold,  that,  raug'd  behind. 
Streams  tow'rds  the  hills  and  trembles  in  the  wind; 
With  three  white  wings  upon  a  verdant  field. 
By  mighty  Richard,  earl  of  Warnick,  held. 
Intrepid  Gloster's  duke  the  standard  rears, 
Where  the  stag's  head  with  branching  horns  appears. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  brings  a  torch  of  light  j 
The  duke  of  York  reveals  a  tree  in  sight : 


'•  Rinaldo  is  mentioned  again  in  the  xivth  book, 
vcr.  71).). 

^t  The  followin.cr  review  of  tl>e  forces,  it  is  feared, 
■will  appear  but  ungraceful  in  English,  from  the 
familiarity  of  the  names  and  titles,  which  aiv  with 
dirticulty  to  be  reduced  to  English  verse,  though 
they  have  a  different  effect  in  the  original :  the 
Italians,  from  the  genius  of  their  laiigua.^^e,  and 
the  liberty  they  are  accustomed  to  take  with  pro- 
per names,  give  a  uniformity  to  difl'orent  sounds, 
and  soften  them  to  their  own  tongue;  but  it  uas 
thought  a  license  of  this  kind  could  not  be  taken 
in  the  translation  with  the  well-known  English 
titles. 

This  passage  is  Imagined  by  some  to  be  intendcil 
by  the  p(jetas  a  compliment  to  the  l!riti,''h  nobilily. 
The  description  of  the  several  leaders,  with  their 
arms,  banners,  atul  whimsical  devices,  is  exactly 
in  the  spirit  of  chivalry  :  thus  Don  Quixote,  taking 
the  two  flocks  of  sheep  for  armies,  paints  their 
fancied  appearance,  in  the  following  manner,  to 
Sancho:  "  Tlie  knight  you  see  yonder  with  the 
gilded  armour,  who  bears  in  his  shield  a  lion 
<Towned  couchant  at  a  damsel's  foot,  is  the  valor- 
ous Laurealeo,  lord  of  the  siWer  bridge:  the  other, 
with  the  armour  flowered  with  gold,  wlio  bears 
three  crowns  argent  iu  a  field  azure,  is  the  furmi- 
d^fble  Micocolambo.  grand  duke  of  Hucracia,  &c." 
See  Jarvis's  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  iv. 
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See !  Nnrfolk's  duke  the  banner'd  sign  adrance. 
That,  in  three  jiicces,  gives  a  shiver'd  lance.    540 
The  noble  earl  of  Kent  the  thuuiicr  bears : 
The  grillin  next,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  wears. 
The  bal.ince  there  tlie  duke  of  Suftblk   akes ; 
The  carl  of  Essex  Imlds  the  yoke  and  snakes; 
And  yonder  garland  in  an  azure  shield 
Northumlicrlaud  produces  in  the  lieW. 
lielnild  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  shows 
A  siukin.g  vessel  where  the  ocean  flows  : 
Si'e  !   Berkeley's  gallant  marquis  next  appear; 
The  earl  of  March,  in  equal  splendour  near ;    550 
The  first,  in  white,  has  giv'n  a  cloven  mound; 
A  palm  is  in  the  second  banner  found, 
.\ud  in  the  third  a  i>ine  in  surges  drown'd. 
The  carls  of  .■\ncaster  and  Dorset,  known 
One  by  the  ear,  the  other  by  the  crown. 
That  falcon  <n\  his  nest,  with  plumage  spread, 
Uy  Ravinond  earl  of  Devonshire  is  led. 
See  Winchester  the  black  and  yellow  wear; 
Derby  the  hound,  .and  Oxfoid  has  the  bear. 
The  prelate  of  the  Bath,  amidst  his  peers  566 

For  riches  fam'd,  a  cross  of  crystal  rears. 
There  Somerset's  great  duke  attracts  the  gaze, 
W'ljo,  strange  device  !   a  broken  seat  displays. 
Of  heavy  arin'd,  and  archers  on  the  steed. 
Full  liirty  thousand  to  the  fight  inocced  ; 
And  thrice  as  many  of  the  footmen-train. 
Heat  with  their  steps  the  far-resounding  plain. 
See!     where   they   throng,    with    various  ensigns 

spread ; 
r.y  Godfrey,  Henry,  Herman,  Edward,  led. 
The  first  for  duke  of  Buckingham  is  known  ;      570 
The  next  is  for  the  oarl  of  Sal'shury  sh<iwn. 
I  hen  Abcigan'ny  comes,  advanc'd  in  years; 
Last  Edward,  eail  of  Shrewsbury,  appc'ars. 
.^11  these  that  stretch  along  the  eastern  lainis, 
Ccimposc  the  numbers  of  the  English  bands. 
Now  view  the  west,  and  forty  thousand  there 
Of  hardy  Scr^tchmen  wave  their  signs  in  air. 
^'on  lion,  plac'd  two  unicorns  between. 
That  rampant  with  a  silver  swWd  is  seen, 
Is  fin-  the  king  of  Scotland's  banner  known  ;       580 
Zerbino"'  there  eneami)*,  his  gallant  son  ' 
No  form  so  graceful  can  your  eyes  beiiold. 
For  Nature  made  him,  and  destroy'd  her  mould. 
The  title  of  the  duke  of  Ross  he  bears. 
No  chief  with  him  fur  dauulle-s  mind  compares. 
The  carl  of  .Itlu'l  next  unfohN  to  view 
A  gilded  bar  upon  a  field  of  blue. 
The  neighbuitring  banner  by  the  duke  of  Mar 
Is  rais'ii.  who  brin'.'S  a  leopard  to  the  war. 
See!  gallant  Alcahrun,  his  standard  brought    590 
With  various  fancy'd  birds  and  colours  fraught; 
Of  no  degree  of  earl  or  marquis  vain, 
Rut  first  in  place  amiil  the  sylvan  train. 
I  lie  duke  of  Staiiiird  shows  the  bird  to  sight 
riiat  dares  with  steadfast  eyes  Apollo's  light. 
Luicanio,  Inrd^f  .Angus,  shows  a  chase, 
V\lu  re  the  fierce  bull  two  nimble  greyhounds  trace. 


""  Zerhino,  son  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and 
brother  to  tl;c  princess  Geneura.  who  was  deli\ered 
fiom  death  in  the  fifth  book  by  Rinaldo.  Tho 
chtu'aetcr  of  Zerl)ino  appears  to  be  entii-ely  Ariosto's 
own,  and  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  in  the  whole 
poem:  tlie  loves  of  this  prince,  and  the  chaste 
Isabella,  make  a  very  I  eautifnl  and  ullccliug  epi- 
sode. See  note  to  b.  xiii.  ver.  3y. 
II 
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Tlie  Hiikc  of  Albany  '",  his  banner  view, 
Who  fills  his  field  with  colours  wliitc  and  blue  : 
I'uchannan's  earl  amidst  his  standard  bears      600 
Von  vulture  that  a  s|)otkled  drapon  tears. 
^  aliant  Arniano  next  upon  the  field 
Appears,  willi  white  and  sable  on  his  shield. 
The  earl  of  Arrol,  on  his  right,  is  seen, 
AVlio  gives  a  flambeau  in  a  field  of  green. 

"  Now,  ill  two  bands  behold  the  Irish  spread. 
The  first  is  by  the  earl  of  KiUlare  led : 
The  second,  by  the  earl  of  JDisniond  brought 
From  savage  mountains,  has  the  battle  sought: 
The  first  has,  in  his  sign,  a  flaming  brand;       610 
In  «hite,  the  jeccmd,  a  vermilion  band. 
Nor  do  the  Knglish,  Scoteb,  and  Irish  here 
Alone  in  aid  of  C'harlomain  appear, 
liut  Sweden's  realm  and  Noi-way  send  their  powers, 
And  e'en  the  climes  inmote  of  Iceland  shores: 
With  many  a  land,  in  distant  regions  far, 
By  nature  foes  to  peace  and  friends  to  war. 
Near  seventeen  thousand  to  tiic  battle  come. 
Drawn  from  the  hollow  caves  and  forest  gloom. 
Kound  their  white  banner  throiig'd,  the  plain  ap- 
pears sit) 
A  wood  of  arms,  a  grove  cjf  bristled  spears : 
Jlis  b.Tnner  white  the  chief  Morale  bore, 
Kcsolv'd  to  dye  it  soon  with  Moorish  gore." 

AVhile  thus  Rugcro  sfes  the  bands,  and  hears 
The  names  and  titles  of  the  Dritish  peers, 
First  one,  and  then  another,  with  surprise 
Ajiproaching  views  his  beast  with  steadfast  eyes, 
Amaz'd  at  such  a  strange  unusual  sight, 
And  soon  the  circle  thickens  round  the  knight. 

But  now  Kogero,  with  design  to  raise  630 

His  pleasure,  and  increase  the  crowd's  amaze, 
<jives  to  his  steed  the  rein,  and  makes  him  leei. 
With  gentle  touch,  the  goring  of  the  steel ; 
He,  swiftly  mounting,  soars  upon  the  nind, 
And  leaves  the  gazing  multitude  behind  ! 

Then,  having  past  the  soil  of  England  o'er 
From  side  to  side,  he  reach'd  the  Irish  shore, 
The  fabulous  Hiberuia  ;  where,  'tis  said. 
The  holy  sage  a  secret  cavern  made  '8, 
In  which,  such  grace  th'  ofiended  mortal  wins,  6-1.0 
He,  purging  there,  atones  for  all  his  sins; 
And  thence  he  guides  his  co'irser  o'er  the  waves. 
Where  the  rougli  sea  the  lesser  I'ritain  laves  : 
When,  looking  down,  a  doleful  sight  he  spy'd, 
The  fair  Angelica  in  fetters  ty"d  ! 
Ty'd  to  a  rock  on  sorrow's  fatal  isle. 
For  sorrow's  name  well  suits  the  hateful  soil  ; 
Whence  (as  my  tale  but  late  display'd  before) 
Arra'd  vessels  coasted  round  from  shore  to  shore. 


"  Ariodantes,  brother  to  Lurcanio,  married  to 
Geneura,  and  after  the  death  of  Pollnesso  created 
duke  of  Albany,  as  related  in  the  sixth  book. 

'8  Pope  Celestine  sent  bish"p  Germano  int'i 
Fngland,  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  the  C'atholie 
faith,  and  Palladio  to  the  Scots:  he  likewise  sent 
bishop  Patrick  into  Ireland  :  this  last,  after  having 
exemplified  many  virtues,  at  last  miraculously 
caused  a  well  to  appear,  into  which  every  day  all 
those  entered,  who  had  committed  any  great  sin, 
and  proclaimed  that  they  thereby  obLained  re- 
mission: this  well  was  called  St.  Patrick's  purga- 
tory. Ireland,  or  Hibernia,  is  here  called  fabulous 
(favolosa),  because  whoever  came  out  of  this  cave 
lelated  many  minilluuithin^s. — Dolce,  Porcacchi. 


To  seize  and  bear  unhappy  dames  away,  6j6 

Doom'd  to  devouring  jaws  a  daily  prey  ! 

That  morn  the  virgin  on  the  rock  was  plac'd 
To  glut  the  monster  of  the  watery  waste  ; 
The  virgin  who  in  hapless  hour  was  bound 
Bv  those  that  view'd  her  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Beside  th*  unhallow'd  sire  in  magic  sleep  profound. 
Th'  inhuman  race,  of  unrelenting  mind. 
To  brutal  rage  the  hapless  fair  resign'd. 
And  on  the  shore  her  tender  frame  expos'd. 
As  Nature  first  her  naked  limbs  disclos'd  ;         660 
Nor,  cruel,  left  one  slender  veil,  to  spread 
O'er  the  white  lilies,  anri  the  roses  red  ; 
Flouers  that  with  her  can  equal  lustre  boast, 
In  heats  of  July  w  December's  frost  ! 

Rogero  first  '9  the  distant  virgin  thought 
Sctine  lovely  form,  of  alabaster  wrought, 
Or  purest  marble,  which  the  sculittor's  hand 
Had  fix'd  with  art  to  grace  the  desert  strand. 
But  soon  he  view'd,  midst  animated  snow, 
-And  roses  red,  the  dewy  sorrows  flow,  670 

Which,  trickling,  down  her  panting  bosom  stray'd. 
While  in  her  golden  hair  tlie  Zephyrs  play'd. 
\\'hen  now  on  hers  the  champion  fix'd  his  eyes. 
The  thoughts  of  Bradamant  began  to  rise  ; 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  his  soul  detain. 
And  scarce  his  kindly  tears  their  course  restrain  : 
He  first  his  winged  courser's  speed  repress'd. 
Then  gently  thus  the  weeping  maid  address'd  : 
'•  O  damsel  !   worthy  only  of  the  chains^" 
A\'ith  which  his  captives  conquering  Love  restrains  ! 
Unworthy  this,  or  any  woe  to  find!  6S1 

What  wretch  so  harden'd  with  oMurate  mind 
Could  by  the  rugged  force  of  iron  bands 
Compress  the  softness  of  those  lovely  hands  '" 

While  yet  he  spoke  her  rising  blushes  siuead, 
So  polish'd  ivory  shows  when  stain'd  with  red  : 
Aba  -h'd  >he  found  those  latent  charms  espy'd. 
Which  modesty,  though  beauteous,  strives  to  hide; 
Her  face  had  from  her  hands  concealmenf  found. 
But  to  the  flinty  rock  her  hands  were  bound.     69Q 
Vet  (all  she  could)  a  shower  of  tears  she  shed. 
And  strove  to  earth  to  bend  her  drooping  head. 
While  mingled  sobs  and  plaints  her  fate  bewail, 
A  sudden  noise  cuts  short  her  mournful  tale. 
For,  lo  I   the  monster  ploughs  the  watery  field. 
Half  rais'd  above  the  waves,  and  half  conceal'd. 
As  fearing  Boreas'  rage  or  Auster's  force, 
The  vessel  to  the  harbour  steers  her  course: 
So  hastening  to  his  welcome  jirey  is  seen 
The  ravenous  ore,  and  small  the  space  between.  709 
The  damsel  views,  half  dead  with  chilling  fear, 
Nor  can  the  knight  her  drooping  spirits  cheer. 

His  lance,  but  not  in  rest.  Rogero  held. 
And  on  the  furious  ore  tlie  stroke  iinpcll'd  : 
How  shall  my  Muse  his  dreadful  form  explain, 
A  hulk  enormous  !   floundering  in  the  main  ! 
His  eyes  a:id  pointed  tusks  a  boar  proclaim. 
The  rest,  a  mass  unshap'il,  without  a  nanie. 
Between  his  brows  the  stroke  Kogero  try'd  : 
The  monster,  moveless  as  u  rock,  dcfy'd  719 


'!>  Compare  the  remaining  part  of  this  book  with 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  of  Ovid's  .Alitanior- 
phoses,  where  Perseus  delivers  Andromeda  from 
the  sea-monster. 

"Thus  Ovid: 

non  istis  digna  catenis, 

Sed  quibus  inter  sc  cupidi  juiigunfur  amante.! 
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The  baffled  spenr;  and  now  the  fearless  kuight 

Prepar'd  I'n  i-loser  terms  to  wape  the  figlit. 

The  ore,  «ho  saw  the  winged  courser's  .shade, 

That  here  and  there  upon  the  waters  jilay'd, 

Kur-ook  the  certain  helpless  prey  iii  view, 

And  raginp  at  the  empty  shadow  flew  ; 

Willie,  as  he  tiirn'd,   Rogero  sunk  below, 

And  watchful  ply'd  with  strokes  his  dreadful  foe. 

As  when  an  eagle  daiiins  from  the  skies. 

Amidst  the  grass  a  wandering  serpent  spies,      "720 

Or  sees  him  on  the  sunny  bank  unfold 

His  azure  glories  and  bis  scale?  of  gold  ; 

Kazer  to  seize,  yet  cautions  still,  he  fears 

Where  from  his  mouth  the  hissing  tongue  appears, 

At  length   he  gripes  the  prize,  then  spreads  his 

wing, 
Nor  dreads  the  terrnurs  of  the  forky  sting. 
Hogero  thus,  with  sword  and  spear,  pursues 
Not  where  his  teeth  and  threatening  tu.-ks  he  views; 
But  'twixt  his  ears  the  forceful  blow  descends; 
Now  on  his  back,  now  where  his  tail  extends.    730 
Oft  as  the  monster  turns,  aside  he  flies, 
And  watches  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise  : 
But  all  in  vain  '    his  labour  nought  avails, 
No  S'eel  can  pierce  th*  impenetrable  scales. 

With  the  gaunt  mastiff  thus  the  fly  maintains 
Audacious  fight  when  August  dries  the  plains: 
In  July's  month  when  ripening  harvests  shine, 
Or  rich  September  yielding  generous  wine  : 
Now  on  his  jaws  he  fixes,  or  his  eyes ; 
And  still  in  ever-wheeling  circles  flies,  740 

T'  elude  the  teeth,  that  vainly  bite  the  air; 
For  one  dire  stroke  would  finish  all  his  care  ! 

Lash'd  by  the  monster's  tail  the  surges  fly. 
And  dash  with  Si)ri:il;ling  foam  the  ui!it;;;it  sky  : 
Scarce  knows  Rogero  if  his  courser  waves 
His  wings  in  air,  or  in  the  ocean  laves  : 
Full  of',  be  wishes  now  to  gain  the  sliorc  : 
For  much  he  fears,  if  still  the  billows  soar. 
When  the  damp  plumes  no  more  bis  steed  sustain. 
No  friendly  bark  will  bear  him  from  the  main.  730 

But  soi.u  far  better  thoughts  his  mind  engage 
With  other  arms  to  quell  the  brutal  rage; 
]  le  now  resolves  llie  buckler  to  display. 
And  strike  his  senses  with  th'  enchanted  ray ; 
Then  flies  to  land,  and  first  to  screen  the  maid 
(Whose  naked  lunbs  were  on  the  rock  display'd) 
From  the  fierce  light,  he  iixcs  on  her  havd 
The  ring  that  criuld  the  magic  power  withstand, 
Tho  ring,  which  noble;  Bradamant  befjie 
To  save  her  lover  from  Brunellu  l>ire^' ;  760 

And  next  to  free  him  from  Alcina's  bands. 
By  saj.e  Melissa  sent  to  India's  lauds''; 
Who  many  youths,  with  this,  froui  fate  repriev'd  ; 
From  her  the  knight  the  wondrous  gift  rcceiv'd. 
Tliis,  with  foreseeing  care,  he  gave  the  dame. 
To  screen  her  from  his  buckler's  blazing  flauic; 
And  save  those  lovely  eyes,  whose  soft  regard 
Already  had  his  amorous  heart  ensnar'd. 
Then  swift  he  turns  to  where  the  numster  pre.ts'd 
One  half  the  sea  beneath  his  ample  breast  ;       770 
An<l,  standing  on  the  shure,  the  veil  he  rears. 
When,  lo  !   another  Sun  on  Earth  appears  1 
Full  on  th'  astonish'd  ore  the  splendour  plays; 
His  senses  vanish  with  the  dazzling  bl.izc  ! 
As,  when  the  skies  with  sultry  vapours  glow, 
The  panting  fishes  fnint  and  sink  below  ; 


"'  See  book  iv.  and  vii. 


So,  midst  the  billows  of  the  deep,  is  shown 
The  hideous  moester,   horribly  o'erthrown! 
Rogero  then  no  rtst,  no  pause  .Tillows, 
but  plies  him  close  with  unavailing  blows.  7S0 

The  beauteous  damsel  now  besought  the  knighc 
With  earnest  prayers  to  cease  the  fruitless  liihl : 
"  .\li  1  turn,"  she  weeping  cry'd,  "  and  loose  luy 

chains. 
Before  the  cruel  ore  his  sense  regains. 
Ah  !  rather  whelm  me  in  the  gaping  flood, 
!'.re  these  poor  limbs  be  made  bis  tieuibllng  fjod." 

Rogero,  pityin-;-,  heard  the  dame  depl',»re. 
Then  burst  her  buniis  and  took  her  from  the  shore. 
He  spurs  ;  the  courser  spurns  the  sand,  and  U.es 
Aloft  in  air,  and  travels  through  the  skies.        7'JO 
While  on  the  s.iddle  sits  the  gallant  knight. 
Behind,  the  crupper  beats  the  virgin  bright. 
Thus  brave  Rogero  tnafcird  the  maid  away 
To  rob  the  monster  of  so  fair  a  prcv ; 
And,  as  he  Hew  alu.ig,  fidl  oft  he  p'ress'd 
With  kisses  sweet  her  eye<;  and  snowy  breast. 
No  more  his  purixjs'd  voyage  (ills  his  mind. 
He  seeks  no  more  the  Spanish  coa.-t  to  find  ; 
But  to  the  neighbouiing  land  his  courser  guide?, 
Where  lesser  liritaiii  bieaks  the  briny  titles;     800 
Where  branching  oaks  a  jieaceful  covert  screen, 
And  Philomela  warbles  through  the  scene. 
.-Mong  the  mciidov;  pours  a  purling  rill. 
On  either  hand  appears  a  lonely  bill. 

Th'  enamour'd  warrior  here  ropress'd  his  speed, 
.And  soft  descended  on  the  ver.lant  tnead  ; 
His  griffin  witigs  he  now  rcitrain'd  from  flight, 
Those  wings  that  never  more  must  bear  the  knight ! 
Alighting  frotn  l.is  steed,  he  burns  to  prove 
A  gentler  voyage  on  the  coast  of  love.  810 

.And  now  the  glowing  youth  with  eager  haste 
Impatient  from  his  limbs  the  steel  unbrae'd  ; 
L'y  tiinis  this  plate,  confus'd,  theti  that  he  try'd,- 
And  while  be  lousen'd  one,  another  ty'd. 

But  since  my  lines  beyond  the  bound  exteiul. 
And  may,  perchance,  mv  lord,  you  r  eai^  ullwid, 
No  longer  will  I  now  my  taU  luirsue, 
But  at  a  litter  time  the  vcrse  renew. 


THE    ARr.CMENT. 

-Angelica,  by  the  help  of  her  ring,  leaves  Rogero^ 
who  loses  his  Hying  liorso,  anil  iifterHards,  being 
deceived  by  the  aiipearatice  of  Hmtlamant  en- 
gaged in  combat  with  a  giant,  is  decoyed  to  the 
enehanled  castle  of  Atlantes.  Orlando,  in  pur- 
suit of  Angelica,  arrives  at  the  island  of  Kbuda, 
wliere  he  finds  C>lynipia  exposed  to  be  devout ed 
by  the  sca-mjuster:  he  kills  themonter,  and 
delivers  her.  Oberto,  king  of  Ireland  arriving 
at  the  same  time,  falls  in  love  with  Olympia, 
and  marries  h-r.  Orlando  departs  tj  coutiime 
the  search  of  Ang--ltca. 

In  mid  career  the  rider  oft  restrains 
The  liery  courser's  speed  with  gentle  reins  ; 
But  seldom  reason's  curb  will  hold  coufln'd 
Th'  unruly  passions  of  an  amorous  mind. 
So  when  a  bear,  that  finds  with  honey  stor'd 
A  welcome  vase,  can  taste  the  luscious  hoard. 
Or  from  afar  the  odorous  scent  receive. 
His  feet  refuse  tli'  enticing  bait  to  leave. 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


ICO 

No  sage  rcfleclion  e.nn  suffice  to  make 
Fogero  now  lli'  allminf;  blis^  forsake,  V 

The  bliss,  with  fair  Aiigf  lica  to  prove. 
In  friendly  sliades,  the  gills  of  lawless  love. 
No  longer  Bradamant  his  tliooglits  possessd, 
Once  the  sole  ohiect  reigning  in  his  breast ; 
Those  charms  that  might  Xenocrates  inspire  ', 
Inllam'd  the  gentle  youth  with  fierce  de-ire  : 
Uis  Inickler  and  his  lance  asi<le  he  threw. 
And  from  his  limbs  the  mail  impatient  drew ; 
When,  casting  down  by  chance  her  bashful  eyes, 
The  maid  the  ring  upon  her  finger  spies  ;  'i 

The  ring,  which  at  Albracca  from  the  dame 
Bruncllo  stole ';  with  which  to  France  she  came; 


>  Xenocrates,  a  disciple  of,  and  successor  to 
Plato,  celebrated  for  his  probity,  wisdom,  and 
chastity.  He  refused  the  prrsents  of  Alexander 
the  Great  It  was  a  saying  of  h;s,  that  we  often 
repented  of  speaking  too  much,  but  never  of  havmg 
lield  our  peace.  He  was  so  eminent  for  continency, 
that  having  been  one  day  left  alcne  with  Phryne,  a 
beautiful  courtezan,  who  made  use  of  every  cntiee- 
tnent  to  seduce  him,  she  afterwards  declared  that 
she  had  not  been  with  a  man,  bnt  a  statue.  Others 
relate  that  be  underwent  the  same  trial  with  Lais, 
another  famous  comtczan. 

'  Boyardo  relates  that  Bruncllo  climbed  secretly 
up  a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  to  the 
walls  of  Albracca,  and  makmg  his  way  where 
Angelica  stood,  amidst  her  people,  to  \\p\v  the 
battle  from  the  ramparts,  took  the  ring  from  otl' 
Jicr  linger,  unpercel^ed  by  her,  and,  returning  by 
the  way  he  come,  CFcapcd  with  bis  prize,  though 
the  princess  1  ail  now  taken  the  alarm,  and  com- 
luandtd  him  to  be  pursued. 

Orl.  Inn.  b.  ii.  c.  v.^ 

The  ancienis  appear  to  have  had  great  faith  in 
the  *t  of  making  rings,  under  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular planets  or  stars,  accompanied  with  certam 
mysterious  ceremonies,  that  should  commnnicatp 
qualities  and  virtues  to  the  wearer,  preserve  hun 
from  sickness,  poison,  or  enemies,  and  guard  him 
from  every  attack  of  demons  or  evil  spirits.  Pln- 
lostratiis  relates,  that  Larca,  a  prince  of  India, 
pave  Apollonius  seven  rings,  with  the  names  and 
Tirtiies  of  the  seven  planets,  of  wliich  he  every 
flay  wore  one  by  turns,  and  maintained  his  youth 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Aristotle  likr-«isc 
.speaks  of  the  ring  of  Battus,  which  inspired  the 
wearer  with  gratitude  and  honour.  In  another  we 
read  of  a  certain  philosopher,  named  Etidamus, 
who  made  rings  that  were  preservatives  against  th<t 
bite  of  serpents  and  the  spells  of  sorcery  or  witch- 
craft. We  read  that  Gygcs,  king  of  I.ydin,  had  a 
ring  of  wonderful  virtue,  that  upon  turning  the 
stone  inwardly  towards  tl;e  palm  of  his  hand,  he 
immediately  Wcamc  invisible,  and  that  by  help  of 
this  ring  he  seduced  the  queen,  slew  the  king  tan- 
daulcs,  and  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia.  Other  writers  relate,  that  Candaules, 
through  an  extravagant  vanity  for  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  his  wife,  concealed  Gyges  in  her  cham- 
ber, that  he  might  behold  her  naked.  The  queen 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  compelled  Gyges 
to  enter  mto  a  conspiracy  against  Candaules, 
wh.  m  he  slew,  and  after* atds  surceedcd  to  his 
crown  and  bed. 


VtUcn  the  first  Christian  court  hcr  brother'  pain'* 
An<l  Willi  his  golden  lance  such  fame  obtain'd; 
Which  iie\t  the  Paladin  Aslolpho  held  : 
Thii  ring  the  charms  of  Mala'.;igi  quell'd  : 
Dy  this  Orlando,  with  a  knightly  train, 
( lue  morn  she  freed  from  Dragontina's  chain  ; 
Wilh  Ibis  unseen  she  left  the  castle,  where 
An  old  enchanter!  kept  Ih'  imprison'd  fair.  30 

l]ut  wherefore  should  I  these  adventures  tell, 
.•\dventures  which  yourselves  must  know  so  well? 
From  her  Ihunello  stole  the  wondrous  ring, 
L'r^'d  by  command  of  Agramant  the  king  ; 
Sin^ce  when,  by  advcr>e  fortune  ever  erost. 
The  hapless  maid  at  length  her  kingdom  lost. 
When  now  she  viewM,  and  view'd  with  ravish'fl 
eyes 
The  ring  long  lost,  o'crwhelm'd  with  great  surprise. 
She  fears  some  empty  dream  her  sense  deceives. 
And  scarce,  by  sisht  or  touch,  the  truth  believes  jhO 
Then  from  her  hand  she  took  with  eager  haste, 
And  'twixt  her  lips  the  shining  circlet  plac'd. 
And  instant  vanish'd  from  Kogcro's  sight, 
Like  Phajbus,  when  a  cloud  obscures  his  light. 
The  youth,  abandon'd  thus,  wilh  looks  amaz'd 
Around  the  mead  awhile  in  silence  gaz'd  ; 
Hut  when  remembrance  to  his  thoughts  return'd 
The  magic  ring,  too  late  his  loss  he  niourn'd. 
Too  laie  the  change  bewailM—"  Ungrateful  maid  ! 
Are  thus,"  lie  cry'd,   "  my  services  repaid  ?        iO 
Sav,  wouldst  thn'u  rather  of  my  ring  bereave 
This  h^md  bv  theit,  than  as  my  giit  receive  ' 
Not  that  alone— but  take  my  horse  and  shield— 
To  Ihee  whate'er  is  mine  I  freely  yield; 
Vet  from  my  sight  no  more  those  charms  remove. 
Thou  hear'st,  alas!  but  answer'st  not  my  love  !" 

"  Some  of  the  old  romance  and  legendary  writers 
speak  of  a  ring  that  gave  to  ils  wearer  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  birds,  thus   mentioned 

by  Chaucer, 
■'  Canace 

Th.it  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  of  glass. 
And  fuller  by  the  old  poet  Lydgate  : 
■ind  evermore  depeinten  might  see 
'now,  with  her  ring,  gi«dly  Canace 
t,f  every  fowie  the  leden  and  the  song 
Couid  underslanel  as  she  hem  walk'd  among.  ' 
Warton's  Obser\ations  on  Spenser. 

4  brUrnd"'  gcirg  to  the  assistance  of  Angelica, 
whom  he  understood  to  be  besieged  in  Albracca  by 
Agrican  king  of  Tartaiy,  whose  «"■!  she  had  re- 
ielled,  arrivesatabrieigc«herehe  driuks  ot  the 
water  of  oblivion,  oilcred  by  a  d^.msel,  and  is  de- 
coved  into  the  garden  of  Dragontina,  a  powerful 
enrhantrcss,-w here  .many  other  knights  are  de- 
-aincd  pri.oner^  hy  the  force  of  her  spells.  Angelica 
leaves  .Sacripant,  with  two  other  kings,  to  defend 
Albracca,  and  privately  sets  out  to  procure  further 
assistance.  In  her  way  she  is  enticed  by  an  old 
man  into  a  castle,  from  winch  she  escapes  by 
means  of  her  ring,  which  is  afterwards  stolen  froui 
her  bv  r.runello.  She  arri^es  at  the  garden  of 
Dragonthia,  where  she  finds  Orlando,  Erandnnart 
Gryphon,  Aouilant,  and  many  other  knights,  all 
whom  she  delivers  from  the  power  of  the  enchan- 
tress, and  engages  them  to  go  with  her,  and  en- 
deavour to  raise  tl-.e  siege  of  Albracca. 

Or'tando  Icnam.  b.  i.  c.  vi.  ix.  m.  xh- 
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fij  sayinp,  by  the  f'juntam's  side  in  haste 
lUe  search'd  aioiind,  and  oft  in  hope  emhiao'd 
Her  beauteous  form;  but  when  his  arms  would  find 
The  fleeting  fair,  lie  claspM  th'  imj>assive  wind  !  6U 

Meantime  Anselica  at  distance  pass'd, 
Till  to  a  spacious  c.ive  she  caruc  at  last, 
lieneath  a  mountain  hollow'd  in  the  {jfound. 
Where  all  provisions  for  her  need  she  found. 
In  this  his  life  an  aged  herdsman  led, 
Who  numerous  mares  beneath  the  mountain  fed  : 
-Along  the  vales,  in  pastuiTs  trreen,  they  jday'ij, 
Uy  crystal  streams  thai  through  ihc  herbaie stray 'd: 
Around  the  cave  were  stalls,  to  which  they  run 
T'  avoid  the  fervour  of  the  mid-day  Sun.  70 

Her  dwelling:  here,  unseen,  the  virgin  chose, 
'I'ill  day  declin'd,  and  shadowy  ui,;;lit  arose  j 
Then,  clioer'd  with  rest  and  food,  no  longer  stay'd, 
J3ut  her  fair  limbs  in  bumble  weeds  array'd  ; 
Weeds  far  unmeet  for  her,  who  once  could  boast 
'J'he  richest  garments  wrought  with  skilful  cost; 
Yet,  through  her  lowlv  vestments  beau'y  shin'd. 
And  grace  that  spoke  lier  of  no  vulvar  kind. 
Let  ancient  banls  no  loniier  tune  the  verse, 
Nea>ra's  charms  or  Phyllis'  to  rehearse;  8() 

The  sweets  of  Amaryllis  to  recite, 
Or  Galatea  lovely  in  her  flight ; 
Let  Maro*s  shepherds  cease  their  boasting  strains. 
Since  India's  queen  without  a  rival  reigns. 

Around  the  vales  the  dam -el  cast  a  look. 
And  from  the  grazing  mares  the  fairest  trjok  ; 
For  now  a  sud  ,en  thought  iuspir'd  her  breast, 
Alone  to  travel  tow'rds  her  native  East. 

Awhile  Rogero  stav'd,  in  hope  to  view 
The  royal  fair,  that  from  his  sight  withdrew,       90 
Again  return ;  but,  ah  !   in  vain  he  stay'd, 
Nor  reach'd  his  fond  complaints  the  absent  maid. 
Once  more  he  purpos'd  thence  to  steer  bis  course, 
And  turn'd  to  where  he  left  his  winged  horse ; 
Where  there  he  foimd,  so  ill  his  fortune  sped, 
'I'he  reins  were  broken,  and  the  courser  fled  5 ; 
Loss  heap'il  on  loss  !  forlf)rn  and  wretched  left. 
At  once  of  mistress  and  of  steed  bereft; 
ISut  most  to  lose  his  wondrous  ring  he  griev'd, 
I'lic  wondrous  ring  fioin  Bradamant  receiv'd,     100 
"Which  less  he  valued  for  its  secret  power, 
'J'lian  for  her  sake  whose  band  the  token  wore. 

\Vith  heavy  heart  he  brac'd  his  armour  on; 
His  radiant  targe  behind  liis  shoulder  thrown  ; 
He  leaves  the  seas,  and  tbrou::!)  the  verdant  meads. 
All  pensive,  to  a  spaci.iufe  vale  proceeds; 
Then  takes  a  path  that  midst  the  forest  leads. 
Kot  far  he  pass'd,  ere,  echoing  from  the  right. 
Where  thickest  trees  perplex'd  the  doubtful  sitibt, 
A  dreadful  clash  of  arms  he  hears;  be  files,        110 
And  through  the  gloom  -wo  combatants  espies 
With  fury  clos'd  :   a  giant  one  is  seen, 
A  knight  the  other,  and  of  fe.irless  mien. 
This  seems  to  dare  the  fight  with  sword  and  shield. 
And  with  undaunted  skill  maintain  ttie  field. 
While  oft  he  shuns  llie  club's  impending  stroke. 
Which,    grasp'd     witli    either    hand,    the    giant 
shook. 


*  The  poet  does  not  sroni  here  wlu.lly  inatten- 
tive to  his  moral,  since  in  con-e<pieuc(j  of  Kogero's 
yielding  to  tlie  temptation  before  him,  forgetting 
liis  faitii  to  flradamant,  and  indulging  his  pursuit 
rf  unlawful  j>leasure,  he  leses  bis  riEj,  and  flying 
kone. 


lieside  him  lies  his  horse  depriv'd  of  life; 

Rogero  stands  spectator  of  the  strife  : 

The  knight  he  favours;   but  bis  noble  mind        lU* 

Awaits  to  see  how  fortune's  lot  incliu'd, 

I  I  silent  gaze:  at  length  a  dreadful  blow 

I'he  monster  aims  to  crush  th'  unwary  foe; 

I'he  club  his  helmet  strikes;  on  earth  be  lies: 

To  end  his  life  the  cruel  giant  flies. 

His  helm  uncloses,  and  reveals  to  sight 

What  to  Rogero,  in  the  [irostrate  knight. 

Appears  the  roseate  bloom,  the  golden  hair. 

And  well-known  features  of  the  martial  fair, 

His  Bradamant  belov'd,  that  seems  to  lie  130 

A  victim  by  the  giant  dooni'd  to  die  ; 

At  o:ice  the  champion  darts  around  his  eyes. 

And  to  the  fight  the  tow'ting  foe  defiss: 

But  he,  who  seeks  not  to  renew  tlie  fray. 

Takes  from  the  ground  his  senseless  conquer'd  prey. 

And  in  his  arnn  the  prize  resistless  bears  : 

Su  with  a  wolf  the  lamb  unpity'd  fares  ; 

So  the  fierce  eagle,  while  he  soars  above. 

In  his  strong  talons  gripes  the  helpless  dove. 

T*  assist  the  virgin,  at  her  seeming  need,  1-iO 

Rogero  follows  with  impatient  speed  ; 

Hut  with  such  swiftness  the  S'.ern  giant  flew, 

Rogero  scarce  retains  him  in  his  view. 

While  thus  (pursuing  one,  one  held  in  chase) 

Thro'  winding  ways  the  siv  ge  gloom  they  trace. 

Wide  and  more  wide  the  lengthening  path  extendi. 

Till  In  a  spacious  plain  their  labour  ends. 

But  here  we  pause'' — the  story  hastes  to  tell 
What  chance  to  great  (Orlando  next  befell. 
Who  to  the  seas  C'ymosco's  pest  consign'd,        150 
No  more  to  be  restor'd,  and  curse  mankind  j 
Vet  little  this  avail'd — th'  infernal  ibe. 
Who  fram'd  the  engine  in  the  shades  lielovr. 
To  imitate  the  forky  bolt,  that  rends 
The  sable  clouds,  and  from  the  sky  descends ; 
With  this  no  less  could  human  race  deceive, 
I'han  with  the  fruit  of  old  th'  unhappv  I've  : 
Me,  in  our  prandsires'  time,  to  second  birth 
Th'  invention  drew",  to  plague  the  sons  of  Karth  ; 
This  many  a  year  engulph'd  in  seas  w.as  laid,   I  til) 
Till,  taught  by  him,  a  sorc'rcr  thence  eonvey'd 
The  pest  abhorr'd  ;  which  first  the  Germans  try'd, 
And,  by  the  demon's  aid,  to  arms  apply'd. 

Thence  Italy  and  France,  and  every  part 
Where  war  cx'ends,  has  learnt  th'  i  ihutnaii  art. 
For  some  the  hollow  wombs  of  brass  they  make, 
AN'rought  in  the  lire  ;    for  others  iron  lake  : 
Capacious  some,  and  some  of  lesser  frame. 
That  from  their  various  authors  bold  their  namp. 
*' O  !   wretched  soldier^!   now  your  armour  bright 
Forsake,  and  only  gird  your  sword  in  fight  ;      171 


^  Mention  is  again  made  of  Rogero  in  the  xiilli 
book,  ver.  1I+,  where  the  enchanted  palace  is 
fully  described. 

"  Tht  invention  of  gunpowder  is  ascribed  to  a 
chemist,  who,  as  some  say,  was  a  monk  of  Ger- 
iiiaiiy  ;  this  man.  making  experiments  wilb  a  mix- 
ture of  nitre,  sidphnr,  charcoal,  anil  other  inflam- 
matory mailer,  in  which  he  chanced  to  diop  a 
spark  of  fire,  discovered  such  eiVects  as  were  ^ooii 
afterwards  applied  to  new  engines  of  dcstrnrtioii 
called  fire  arms,  which  were  first  made  use  of  in 
the  war  between  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
anno  1^80. 

'This  apoilrophe  of  the  poet,  and  likewise  the 
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lint  tliis  tlread  weapon  on  your  sliutilth-is  bear. 
Or  never  hupe  the  victor*s  wrcatlis  to  share. 
IIdw  eoiildst  tlion,  curst  iuvention,  e^er  tiud 
Reception  in  the  hrave,  the  jcenero;is  mind  ! 
By  thee  the  glorious  war  is  turu'd  to  shame, 
By  thee  the  trade  of  arms  has  lost  its  fame  ! 
liy  thee,  no  more  shall  gallantry  or  might 
Avail  the  warrior  in  the  field  of  fight. 
By  thee  so  many  lords  and  knicrhts  arc  slain,      180 
By  thee  such  numbers  yet  must  pre,>s  the  |)Iain, 
Before  (he  war  shall  ecase,  whose  raje  has  torn 
The  world,  but  caus'd  Italia  most  to  mourn. 
Aecui-st  be  lie,  who  first  thi.i  mischief  bred  ' 
>leaven,  sure,  on  him  its  deepest  wrath  has  shed, 
And  dooni'd  his  wretched  soul  to  endless  woe, 
Near  impious  Judas  in  the  realms  below  1" 

But  let  us  to  the  knight ;  who  seeks  the  shore, 
Facli  dreadful  day  besmear'd  with  virgin  gore, 
Against  Orlando  now  the  wind  prevails ;  190 

Now  on  the  poop  it  blows  in  gentle  gales  ; 
And  now  by  turns  a  sudden  calm  sueecedsj 
'i'hat  little  on  her  course  the  vessel  speeds. 
Ft  r  Heaven's  high  will  forbade  the  crew  to  land 
Jiifore  ih'  Hibernian  king  hail  rcach'd  the  strand, 
To  forward  that  event,  which  since  befell,  , 

And  which,  in  order  due,  the  Muse  shall  tell. 

Now  near  the  coast  the  prow  the  billows  broke, 
Vhen  thus  Orlando  to  his  pilot  spoke  • 
"  ll.aste!  lanchthc  boat,  and  here  the  ship  detain, 
While  to  yon  rock  I  hasten  through  the  main:  201 
The  largest  cable  to  my  hand  consign ; 
'I'he  largest  anchor  to  the  cable  join; 
And  mark  my  purpose,  when  in  dang'rous  fight, 
I  dare  with  yonder  monster  prove  my  might." 

Tiiis  said  ;  with  anchor  and  with  cable  stow'd, 
Tiie  boat  they  lanch'd  amid  the  dashing  Hood: 
'I'heu  all  hi>  arms,  except  his  sword,  he  leaves, 
And  towVd  the  rock,  alone,  the  L'iUows  cleaves: 


speech  of  Orlando  in  the  islh  book,  on  the  same 
occasion,  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  and 
may  remind  the  reader  of  i>art  of  Dun  Quixote's 
oration  on  arms  and  letters,  where  speaking  of  the 
invention  of  guns,  he  inveighs,  almost  in  the  words 
of  our  author,  against  the  use  of  such  weapons. 

"  A  blesshig  on  those  happy  ages  that  were 
strangers  to  the  dreadful  fury  of  these  devili.-h  in- 
struments of  artillery,  u-kosc  inveutoTf  1  verily  Oc- 
liri^',  is  voio  in  hell,  recevnng  the  reward  of  his 
tiinlolicdl  invmiiou ;  by  means  of  which  it  is  in  the 
pt'wcr  of  a  cowardly  and  ba^e  hand  to  take  a\va\' 
the  life  of  the  bravest  kniuht,  and  to  which  is 
t»wing,  that  without  knowing"  how  or  from  whence, 
in  the  mid.'t  of  that  rcobninn  and  bravery  which 
iiiHames  and  animates  galinnt  spirits,  comes  a 
chance  ball,  sliot  off  by  one,  who  jierliaps  lied, 
and  was  frighted  at  the  very  Hash  of  tlie  pan,  and 
in  an  in-tSnt  puts  an  end  to  the  life  of  liim  «  ho  de- 
served to  have  lived  for  manv  ages:  and  therefure 
when  I  ciinsider  this,  ]  could  almost  say  I  repent 
<if  having  imdcrtakcn  this  profession  of  kniiht- 
crrantry,  in  so  detentable  an  agc»  as  this  in  which 
we  live  ;  for  though  no  danger  can  daunt  me,  still 
it  gives  me  some  concern  to  think,  tiiat  powder 
and  1(  ad  may  elianee  to  deprive  me  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  Omious  and  renowned,  by  the 
valour  of  niv  arm  and  ihc  edge  of  iny  sword,  over 
tie  face  of  the  while  r.iilh." 

.'nrvik's  V-iia  Wut.'co'e,  vol.  i.  b.  iv,  c   xi. 


Close  to  his  breast  he  draws  the  sturdy  oars;     210 
.\nd  turns  his  back  upon  the  dcsliii'd  shores, 
Aiirora  now  had  rais'd  her  radiant  head. 
And  to  the  Sun  her  golden  tresses  spread ; 
Half  seen  above  the  waves,  and  half  eonccal'd. 
To  (jld  Tiuothus'  jealous  eyes  reveai'd  : — 
When  to  the  barren  rock  approach'd  so  nigh. 
As  from  the  vigorous  hand  a  stone  tnight  fly; 
He  heard,  and  yet  he  scarcely  seeinM  to  bear, 
A  tender  plaintive  voice  assault  his  ear  : 
Sudden  he  view'd  against  the  rock's  steep  side  22# 
A  lovely  dame  in  cruel  fetters  ty'd : 
Naked  she  stands  above  the  briny  wave, 
Wliile  her  fair  feet  intruding  waters  lave. 
He  sees,  but  vainly  strives  from  far  to  trace 
The  downcast  features  of  her  bashful  face; 
Then  plies  for  n(;arer  view  his  eager  oar — 
When,  hark!  the  seas',  the  woods,  the  caverns  roar! 
The  billows  swell ;  and  from  the  depths  below. 
In  open  view  appears  his  monsiroi'.s  foe. 
As  from  the  humid  vale  black  clouds  ascend,    230 
When   gathering    storms    their   pregnant   wombs 

distend  : 
So  thi-ougli  the  liquid  brine  the  monster  press'd 
With  furious  course;  beneath  his  hideous  breast 
Vex'd  ocean  groans' — Orlando,  void  of  fear, 
Nor  chang'd  his  colour,  nor  his  wonted  cheer: 
Firm  in  himself,  to  guard  the  weeping  maid, 
And  her  dire  foe  with  powerful  arm  invade. 
Between  the  land  and  ore  his  course  he  ply'd, 
lUit  kept  undrawn  the  filchion  at  his  side. 
Soon  as  the  monster,  that  to  shore  pursu'd        24^ 
His  dcalhful  way,  the  boat  and  champion  view'd, 
He  op'd  his  greedy  throat  that  might  enhume 
A  horse  and  horsemen  in  its  living  tomb  ! 
Near  and  more  near  Orlando  dauntless  rows  ; 
Then  in  his  mouth  the  ponderous  anchor  throws, 
Whose  wiflth  forbids  tlie  horrid  jaws  to  close. 
So  miners,  while  they  urge  their  darkling  toil, 
With  heedful  prop  support  the  crumbling  soil. 
His  teeth  secur'd.  Orlando  with  a  bound 
Leap'd  in  the  yawning  gulf;  and  whirling  round 
His  trenchant  blade,  the  dark  retreat  explur'd,  25! 
And  with  repeated  wounds  the  monster  gor'd. 
What  city  longer  can  defence  maintr.in. 
Whose  foes  witliin  the  walls  an  entrance  gain  ? 
Mad  with  the  pain,  he  rises  o'er  the  tides. 
And  shows  his  iointerl  back  and  >ealy  sides  ; 
Then  downword  plunuing  in  the  bottom  laves, 
And  throws  the  troubled  sands  above  the  waves. 
The  Paladin,  who  felt  the  rushing  streams. 
Forsook  the  ore,  antl  oar'd  witli  nervous  limbs  260 
I'he  billowy  brine,  while  in  his  hand  he  bore 
The  anchor's  cable  till  he  reach'd  the  shore. 
There  firmly  fi\'il,  upon  the  rock  he  stood, 
And  strain'd  each  nerve,  while  struggling  through 

the  (lood 

3  Thus  Ovid, 

I'nda 

Insonuit:  veniensqne  immen.so  bellua  porto 

Uminet,  et  latum  sub  pectore  possidct  axpior. 
Mctam.  lib.  iv.  vcr.  6S". 

Concerning  this  battle  between  Orlando  and  the 
ore,  though  some  part  must  be  acknowledged  to 
he  highly  cctramgant,  and  bordering  vycm  the 
ludicrous,  particularly  the  manner  in  which  the 
knight  gives  him  hi?  death's  wonnds,  yet,  in  ge- 
neial,  the  description  is  nrdonbtedly  worked  w}f 
with  great  strength  of  iniagiiiaiiun. 
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The  monster  follow'd,  by  tliat  arm  eimi|)<-ll'd 
Whose  strength  the  strength  of  mortal  man  cxcell'd. 
As  when  a  bull  at  unawares  lias  found 
Willj  straiten'd  cords  his  horns  encoinpass'd  round, 
Furious  he  leaps,  he  hounds  from  side  to  side, 
The  haulsers  all  his  fruitless  pains  deride:         '27(1 
So  far'd  the  ore,  wliile  from  his  mouth  he  shed 
A  tide,  that  dyes  the  ocean  still  with  red; 
I.ash'd  hy  liis  tail  with  many  a  sounding  blow. 
The  partinp;  sea  reveals  tli'  abyss  below : 
Now  dash'd  aloft  the  briny  waves  are  thrown, 
Pollute  the  day,  and  blot  the  gi)klen  Sun. 
The  neighbouring  forests,  and  the  mountains  hoar, 
The  winding  rocks  rebellow  to  the  roar. 
RousM  at  the  tumult,  from  his  pearly  bed, 
Old  Proteus  o'er  the  water  rais'd  his  head  :        2S0 
Soon  as  his  eyes  beheld  so  stran'.'e  a  fight 
Between  the  monster  and  the  Christian  knight, 
He  Iclt  his  flock  and  urg'd  his  fearful  flight. 
F.'en  Neptune  on  his  car  (such  terrour  spread) 
With  dolphins  rein'd  to  Ethiopia  fled. 
Ino,  whose  breast  her  Melicerta  hears ; 
The  sea-green  sisters,  with  dishcvell'd  hairs  ; 
Glaucus  and  Triton  ;  all  the  watery  train, 
In  diverse  parts,  fly  scatter'd  o'er  the  main. 
Anglante's  warrior  now,  the  conflict  o'er,  CPO 

H.Td  drawn  the  dreadful  monster  to  the  shore  ; 
Which  scarce  he  reach'd,  when  spent  with  toil, 

and  spread 
Along  the  sand,  his  shapeless  bulk  lay  dead. 
Soon  swarming  o'er  the  co,ist  the  island  crew 
Came  hastening  down  the  wondrous  sight  to  view  j 
And  loudly  crii;d,  that  mighty  Proteus'  rage 
Would  once  again  his  savage  herds  engage 
To  waste  the  land,  imless  with  humble  prayer 
They  mov'd  the  god,  themselves  and  race  to  spare; 
And,  as  an  offering  f(ir  his  monster  slain,  300 

They  whelm'd  th'  offending  champion  in  the  main. 
As  spreads  from  torcli  to  torch  ih'  increasing  light 
Till  all  the  region  with  the  blaze  is  bright; 
So  through  the  madding  vulgar  swiftly  ran 
The  fierce  contagion,  caught  from  man  to  man. 
One  takes  a  sling,  a  Iww  another  takes  ; 
This  draws  a  sword,  and  that  a  javelin  shakes. 
They  shout,  they  run,  they  cumber  all  the  strand, 
And  close  him  far  and  near  on  every  hand. 
The  generous  Paladin  surpris'd  beheld  310 

Th'  ungrateful  throng  with  hostile  thoughts  im- 

pell'd: 
Instead  of  meeting  fame  and  high  regard. 
He  sees  them  thus  his  valiant  deeds  leuard. 
But  as  a  bear,  for  public  pastime  bred, 
In  Russia  or  in  Lithuania  led, 
Contemns  the  yelping  cur;  with  like  disdain 
Orlando  near  beholds  the  dastard  train. 
Against  him  leagu'd,  with  stupid  an'jcr  wield 
Their  idle  weapuns  to  ^lispute  the  Held. 
Soon  Durindana  from  the  sheath  he  drew,  320 

And  midst  his  foes  with  noble  fury  flew. 
Who  hop'd  with  ease  t'  oppress  a  single  knight, 
Nor  fi-nc'd  with  shield,  nor  cas'd  in  armour  bright. 
They  little  deem'd  his  skin  from  head  to  heel, 
Like  adamant,  could  no  impression  feel  : 
But  while  himself  secure  unwounded  stood, 
He  dy'd  his  weapon  in  th'  a.ssailauts'  blood. 
At  ten  llerce  strtikes,  beneath  his  conquering  hand 
Full  thirty  fell,  and  soon  he  clear'd  the  strand. 
While   thus  th'  unequal  strife  the  knight  m»in- 

tain'd,  330 

Hibemja's  troops  the  fatal  island  gain'd, 
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And  disembark'il  where  none  ti  np'^nv.  they  view'dj 
A  dreadful  slaughter  through  the  land  ensu'd: 
Justice  their  plea  to  veil  the  soldier's  rage. 
All  pity  lost,  they  spar'd  nor  sex  n  ir  age  ' 
The  wretched  natives  here  were  sc<fii  but  few, 
.^nd  these  nor  discipline  nor  order  knew  ; 
Their  goods  were  pillag'd  by  the  Irish  train. 
The  houses  set  on  fire,  the  people  slain  : 
The  walls  were  raz'd,  and  scarce  rcmain'd  behind 
.\  man  alive  of  this  devoted  kind.  341 

Orlando  hastens  now  the  ilame  to  free, 
Prepar'd  for  death  beside  the  roaring  sea  : 
Near  and  mure  near  he  draws,  and  thinks  he  spies 
Features  but  late  familiar  to  his  eyes  ; 
Lo  !   imag'd  to  his  thought  Olympia's  face. 
She,  most  unhappy  of  the  female  race 
By  man  betray'd^Olympia  born  to  prove 
The  woes  and  changes  of  ungrateful  love. 
T  was  her,  whom  fortime  gave  the  pirate  band  350 
Their  lovely  victim  on  Ebuda's  strand. 
Full  well  the  damsel  knew  th'  approaching  knigit. 
But  from  his  look  she  turn'd  her  bashful  siglit ; 
C<infus'd  and  mute  she  hung  her  drooping  head. 
While  burning  blushes  on  her  cheeks  were  spread. 

The  wai  rior  then  inquit'd  what  envious  power 
Had  led  her  step  to  that  inhuman  shore. 
From  where  he  left  her  cronn'd  with  jov  and  jieace, 
Partaking  with  her  consort  every  bliss  ' 
■'  .Mas!   1  know  not,"  she  began  to  say,  36t> 

"  If  for  my  life  I  grateful  thanks  should  paj-. 
Or  rather  mourn  the  day  again  mcst  close, 
.And  not  behold  a  period  to  my  woes  : 
My  grateful  thanks  for  these  poor  limbs  I  owe, 
Sav'd  from  the  jaws  of  my  unnatural  foe  ; 
But  little  1  rejoice  that  still  I  live, 
.Since  death  alone  to  me  can  comfort  give. 
Then  let  thy  haid,  in  pity  to  my  grief. 
With  welcome  death  aHbrd  the  sule  relief." 
She  said  ;  and  sobbing  deep,  her  sorrows  spoke, 
How  her  false  lord  his  faith  and  honour  brake,  371 
To  leave  her  sleeping  on  the  desert  shore. 
Whence  to  the  ship  their  prey  the  pirates  bore. 
While  this  she  told,  she  turn'd,  and  blushing  show'd 
A  form  like  Dian,  pictur'd  in  the  flood 
With  naked  beauties,  when  incens'd  she  threw 
On  rash  Actajon's  brows  the  sprinkling  dew, 

Orlando,  pacing  on  the  shelly  strand. 
Awaits  his  ship  to  anchor  near  the  land  ;  379 

That  thence  with    vestures    he  may   clothe    the 

dame  : 
While  this  hi?  thought  employ'd,  Oberto  came '•, 
Ilibernia's  king,  who  heard,  the  monster  slam 
There  lay  extended  by  the  dashing  main  ; 
That,  swimming  thro'  the  seas,  a  knight  unknown 
Had  in  his  jaws  a  ponderous  anchor  thrown, 
.\nd  drawn  him  to  the  bfi.Tch,  as  barks,  secur'd 
With  twisted  cables,  on  the  grouml  are  inoor'd. 

Now  tuw'rds  the  shore,  to  learn  the  truth,  in  haste 
Oberto  came;  meanwhile  the  land  to  waste. 
His  soldiers,  unrcstrain'd.  their  rage  employ'd,  390 
And  towns  and  men  with  tire  and  sworJ  destroy'd. 
So-ui  as  th'  Hibernian  king  Orlando  view'd, 
;Tho'drcnch'd  with  water  and  deform'd  with  blood. 
With  bloodwhich  from  the  monster's  throat  he  drew) 
By  every  look  the  Paladin  he  knew. 


'"  Oberto,  king  of  Ireland,  raentii>ned  in  th» 
ninth  book  to  hsve  cullected  a  force  to  invade  the 
island  of  I^buda, 


rof 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION" 


^\'licn  fiift  tlip  dred  he  heard,  his  nr)l)le  mind 
Thf  glorious  author  from  the  deed  divin'd. 
Ilim  well  he  knew,  with  hrm  in  (!a\ha  bred, 
i\t  Charles'  hiph  ronrt  his  infant  years  ■.vere  led. 
Whieh  late  ho  Irfi  to  seek  liis  native  land,         4(!0 
(His  father  dead)  the  sceptre  In  e^  mmnnd. 
Oft  had  he  set  n  the  kuirht,  nod  oft  before 
Vt'\'U  him  in  con\'erse  past  the  social  hour. 

His  helmet  rsis'd,  he  lan  nilh  eafer  piiee 
To  iuM  Orlando  in  a  warm  euihrace; 
Ivor  less  Orlando  felt,  the  Wwg  lo  view, 
And  round  his  neck  his  frirwlly  ,->rms  he  threw, 
Orlando  to  Obcrto  then  disjilaj'd 
The  eniel  suflerin.ss  of  the  fair  brtray'd  ; 
From  false  Bireno  doom'd  her  wroncs  to  inotim,  4 1 0 
I'roin  whom  she  least  descrv'd  sneli  ba^fl  return. 
■\Vhat  proofs  Rircno  of  her  hire  could  hoasl ; 
For  him  iier  kindred  slarn,  her  eon;itry  lost  ; 
For  h>in  preptir'd  her  dearest  liff  to  yield  .- 
All  this  he  knew,  and  part  himself  beheld. 

Wltifc  thus  he  speaks,  the  gn.^lnnpr  sorrows  rise. 
And  trickle  from  the  fair  one's  weepincr  eyes: 
Like  vernal  skies  her  lovely  viyage  show'd, 
■\Vlien,  gentle  showers  dpiccndinf:  from  a  cloud,  4 1 9 
Frequent  and  soft,  the  .Sun  with  checrins  .eleams 
J)artstlirouah  the  watery  veil  his  trcinhliH':  beams: 
As  then  in  foliage  wet  with  glisleninpr  dew!\ 
Sweet  Philomel  her  plamtire  no!e  renews  ; 
Sb't.'npid  in  her  prief  reviv'd  appears. 
And  bathe.5  his  plumage  in  her  pearly  tears. 
}lis  golden  shaft  he  kindles  in  tlie  flaimv 
That  from  her  piercing  eyes  like  li.uh;nin,g  came, 
And  tempers  in  the  crystal  slrcuuv  that  flons 
Between  the  lily  fair  and  blnshiug  mse. 
His  anow  now  prepar'd,  the  bow  he  bends,       430 
And  at  tb'  anguardod  yotith  bis  vreapon  sends; 
For  whose  defence  no  arms  could  here  avail, 
Kor  plated  shield,  nor  double  coat  of  mail : 
AVhile  i-apt  in  gaze  he  stands,  he  feel:'  the  dart, 
I3fc  knows  not  bow,  inf»'d  wiih'm  his  heort. 

Olynipia's  form  was  smh  as  few  can  find. 
For  every  part  was  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Ikx  eyes,  her  cheeks,  l^er  lips   her  nose,  her  hair. 
Her  shoulders,  neck,  beyoml  dc-eripJioif  fair. 
Her  s>ifras  ivory  sirtooth,  and  white  <r-j  snows,  440 
Which  yet  misully'd  winfer's  bosom  shows' 
Her  lovely  breasts  with  fre<iuent  heavings  seem 
As  in  the  rustier  i  .t5"  the  trembling  cream 
■When  gently  mox^'d  :  the  beanteoua  space  between, 
Like  that,  where  frost  has  silver'd  o'er  the  j;?cen. 
Which  some  fair  vide  discloses  to  divide 
Two  Utile  hills  that  rise  on  either  side  : 
Her  limbs,  so  truly  shapd,  mi^ht  justly  claim 
The  skill  of  Phidias,  w  a  greater  name. 
JIad  she  been  present  in  Ih'  Idcan  .2ro>e,  4j0 

And  .seen  by  Pans,  th  lugh  the  quei;n  of  love 
From  either  goddi'sp  beauty's  tsiumpb  held. 
Her  charms  had  scarce  Olympla's  charms  eMcell'd : 
>or  had  he  sought  jjcrhaps  the  Sparlaii  land*, 
Tti  breach  of  sacred  ho.>-pitable  bands  ; 
But  thus  declar'd, — "  Yon  fair  one  let  me  gain. 
And  Helen  with  her  corport  still  remain." 
Or  hail  she  in  L'rotona's  town  liecn  found, 
WhcH  ZcHxis  gatbcr'd  all  the  beaulies  rooml, 
(CuUin^rcach  grace  from  many  a  naked  dame,    460 
For  Juno's  fane  a  faultless  shape  to  frame  : 
■She  fur  his  model  ha<l  alone  sullic'd, 
Jince  all  perfection  Was  m  her  eompris'd. 
What  heart  will  t'lii'k  Bireno  e'er  coidd  view 
Sev  c'lwirtus  r.nvcil'd,  or  half  his  bltssiiij  knew  ; 


So  far  to  steel  bis  unrelenting  minil. 
And  leave  her  in  that  desert  isle  behind  ' 
Oherto,  fir'd  with  love,  no  more  suppress'd 
The  passion  struggling  in  his  amorous  breast, 
lie  hade  th'  alllieted  fair  no  longer  mourn,         4T& 
Hut  hope  her  sfirrow  soon  to  joy  might  turn; 
VVilh  vows  t'  attend  her  steps  to  lloltaml's  shore, 
.\nd  there  replace  her  in  the  sovereign  |>ower  ; 
Nor  cease  till  in  her  treacherous  spouse  he  gaia'd 
.\  just  revenge  for  all  her  wrongs  sustain'd. 

And  now  he  sends  fair  female  robes  to  find  ; 
Nor  U.Ti'i  they  sought  for  robes  of  varicnis  kind, 
Since  every  day  the  vestment  there  was  stor'd 
Of  some  lost  virgin  by  the  ore  deronr'd. 
from  these  the  king  Olympia's  limbs  attirM,    480 
Hut  could  not  clothe  her  as  his  soul  desir'd  ; 
Kor  shoidd  the  choicest  silks  from  far  be  brought. 
With  everv  cost  of  art  and  genius  wrought, 
Should  e'en  IMinerva  all  her  skill  unfold, 
.And  Lemnos'  gotl  supply  the  purest  gold  ; 
Vet  to  th'  enamonr'd  prince  't  would  scarce  appear 
A  covering  woithy  for  the  dame  to  wear. 

\A*itb  secret  ';oy  Orlando  saw  coHfest 
Th'  increasing  passion  in  Oberlo's  breast ; 
For  heiiTe  he  knew  the  monar<rb  would  be  led  491> 
T'  avenge  her  wrongs  on  false  Biren('*s  head  ; 
That  thus,  himschf,  releas'd  from  further  stay. 
No  longer  need  his  amorous  search  delay  ; 
V^'bo  came  not  thither  in  her  cause  to  prove 
His  prowess,  but  from  death  to  save  his  love; 
Whom  vainly  there  besought,  nor  yet  couhl  tell. 
If  thither  brought,  or  what  the  ffiir  befell  : 
For,  slaughter'd  by  the  foe's  destroying  hand, 
Not  one  snrviv'il  of  all  Kbuda's  band. 

Next  morn  the  king,  the  dame,  and  friendly  crew, 
I'.mbarkiug,  from  the  cruel  port  withdrew  :       iUl- 
With  these  Orlando  to  Hibernia  went, 
W  bo  theswe  to  France  his  ?|icedy  voyage  meant. 
.Scarce  on  the  island  he  remain'd  a  <Iay  ; 
N'lt  all  Ibeir  friendly  prayers  could  bribe  his  stays 
(  o])id,  the  wandering  lover's  constant  guide, 
.\"  longer  there  permits  him  to  reside  j 
lint  ere  be  went,  he  lo  Oberto-'s  care 
The  cause  intrusted  of  the  injur'd  fair: 
Ibe  king,  already  by  her  (juarrcl  fir'd,  SlO 

In  zeal  exceeded  what  the  earl  requir'd  : 
A  league  with  England  and  with  Scotland  made; 
He  rnis'd  a  force  the  traitor  to  invade. 
Drove  him,  an  outcast,  from  the  Belgic  shore, 
And  next  in  Friza  riiin'd  all  his  )K>wcrr 
lie  roiis'd  his  natiie  Zealand  to  rebel. 
Nor  ceas'd,  till  m  the  war  Bireno  fell  : 
He  fell ;  yet  scarce  his  wretched  life  could  prore 
A  forfeit  equal  to  His  bresch  of  love.  i'ift 

Olympia  soon- Oberto's  bride  is  seen, 
A  countess  late,  and  now  a  powerful  queen". 

But  let  us  to  Orlando  turn  the  strain; 
Who  sailing  night  and  day  di%ides  the  main. 
Till  in  the  port  again  bis  vessel  rides. 
The  port  from  which  he  first  had  plougb'd  tbetidesc 
He  leaps  on  shoi-c,  and  Brigliodoro  takes, 
All  arm'd  he  mounts,  and  wind  and  sea  forsakes. 

Ere  .winter's  months  in  due  sneecision  roU'd, 
Full  many  an  action  worthy  (o  be  Irold, 
The  knight  acbiev'd,  but  Wame  not  here  the  bard. 
If  worth  conceal'd  shotild  pass  without  regard :  531 


"  The  poet  speaks   no  more  of   Oberto   aii4 
Olymp-ia  ia  the  coutso  of  this  work. 
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Tar  roaclifr  wns  tlie  Palailin  to  court 
Fi'Oni  deeds  true  plory,  than  those  deeds  report ; 
^nd  never  yet,  without  some  witness  near. 
His  great  exploits  had  rcacli'd  llic  jenersl  ear. 

Hut  when  the  Sun  with  circling  Ci.urse  attain'd 
The  |sriide:jt  boast  that  I'hryxus  once  sustain'd" 
'riirough  narrow  ?eas,  and  to  our  joyr)US  sphere 
His  beams  ditius'd  renew'd  tlie  lau;^hin^  year; 
When  gentle  Zepliynis  wilii  lenial  wins  540 

Retum'd  to  lead  again  the  blossoin'd  ."Tiring ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  flo«ers  and  budding  green, 
Oilandci's  matchless  fame  again  was  seen. 

On  iiill,  on  plain,  on  cliampaign,  field  and  shore. 
A  tedious  tract  of  land  he  j  jiirneys  o'er  : 
When  euterins  now  a  forest's  pluomy  shade, 
distressful  cries  his  startlcil  ears  invade : 
He  grasps  liis  sword,  he  spurs  his  liery  steed, 
And  to  the  sound  impels  his  eager  speed. 

Rut  till  some  future  time  I  here  suspend       ijO 
Tlje  cause  to  tell,  if  you  tiie  tale  iitttsjd. 

BOOK  .\1I. 

TIIR    ARiiUMFNT. 

Orlando,  deceived  by  the  likeness  of  Angelica,  is 
drawn  to  the  enchanted  castle  of  Atlautes.  An- 
gelica arivcs  at  the  same  place,  where  she  finds 
Orlando,  Sacripant,  Ferrau.  Cradasso,  and  many 
other  knie-hts.  By  the  virtue  of  her  rinj;  she 
delivers  Orlando,  Sacripant,  and  Ferrau,  from 
the  power  of  the  magician.  Rattle  between 
Orlando  and  Ferrau.  Angelica  leaves  the  com- 
batants, and  Sacripant  departs  in  search  of  her. 
'J'he  battle  being  stopped  between  t'riando  and 
Ferrau,  they  separate.  Orlaixlo  meets  two  hands 
of  Pagans,  which  be  defeats;  he  then  continues 
bis  pursuit  of  .Angelica,  and  finds  a  damsel  de- 
taiu'd  in  a  cave  of  outlaws. 

When  Ceres  from  maternal  Ida  fleir, 

And  swiftly  to  th'  accustom'd  vale  wiibdrevr, 

Where  tlumder-.struck  Enceladns  remains. 

Who  burning  JTAna  on  bis  limbs  sustains. 

And  there  no  more  her  Proserpine  beheld, 

Sequcster'd  late  in  ICnna's  llowery  field, 

AVitb  grief  she  rav'd,  and,  frantic  with  despair, 

}fer  boiom  beat,  and  tore  her  golden  hair: 

Two^pines  she  lighted  then  at  Vulcan's  fire, 

And  bade  the  kindled  torches  ne'er  expire  :  10 

These,  seated  in  her  car,  the  goddess  took, 

(Two  scaly  dragons  harness'd  to  her  yoke) 

'I  hen  search'd  the  fields,  the  mountains,  plains, 

and  wivdds. 
The  vales,  the  streams,  the  torrents  and  the  floods; 
Till  having  circU  d  earth  and  ocean  round, 
She  sunk  beneath,  and  rcach'd  the  Stygian  sound. 

"  The  fable  rel.itcs  that  Phryxus  and  Helle  his 
sister  flying  to  escape  the  perseculions  of  their 
step-dame,  by  the  advice  of  .hmo  mounted  upon  a 
i-am,  the  fleece  of  which  was  gold,  and  attempted 
to  cross  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  Hellc  fell  into 
the  water,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Helles- 
pont; but  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at  the  court  of 
JEatci  king  of  the  Colchians,  and  there,  in  grati- 
tude fiir  his  safety,  sacrificed  the  ram,  which  was  I 
placed  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  golden 
fleece  remained  in  possession  ttf  MatOi,  and  was  \ 
afterwards  won  by  ,Jason,  ' 


if  good  Orlando  jio'ver  in  love  could  claim 
Rut  c(|ual  to  the  Klcusinian  dame', 
No  regi  'U  would  escape  his  piercing  sight. 
Nor  landv,  nor  seas,  nor  shade  of  endless  jight:  20 
But  since  forbid  to  guide  thro'  vienle-s  air 
His  flying  snakes;   with  unremitting  care. 
As  far  as  man  could  seek,  he  sought  the  fair. 
I'rancc  has  he  swircb'd  ;  and   next,   with  ceaseless 
W'oulil  range  the  German  and  Italian  soil ;       [toil. 
The  new  and  old  Castile  be  means  t'  explore. 
Then  cross  tile  Spanish  main  to  Libya's  shore, 
ouch  thoughts  revolving  in  his  anxious  breast. 
He  seem'd  to  hear  the  cries  of  one  fli*fress'd  : 
He  spiuT'd  his  steed,  and  soon  l)efjre  him  spy'd  3t> 
A  knight  upon  a  strong-limb'd  courier  ride  ; 
Who  bore  by  force  across  his  saddle-how, 
A  fem.Tle  form  with  every  mark  of  woe  : 
She  struggled  in  his  arms,  she  wept,  she  pray'd. 
And  call'il  Anglante's  valiant  priix?e  to  aii 
Now  on  the  dame  Orlando  bent  bis  view, 
.\nrl  well  the  features  of  bcr  face  he  knew  r 
At  least  it  seem'd  .Angelica  the  fair, 
Whom  long  he  fouglit  with  unavailing  care. 

When  he,  in  semblance  of  a  maid  distress'd,  4ft 
Beheld  bcr  image  that  his  soul  possess'd 
Thus  Ixirne  away, — fire  flashing  from  his  eves, 
Hccall'd  the  knight  with  loud  and  threatening  cries; 
He  cull'il  aloud,  and,  thundering  on  his  steed, 
Let  loose  the  reins  to  Brigliadoro's  speed. 
The  felon  nought  reply'd,  nor  deign'd  to  stay, 
But  all  intent  upon  bis  lo\"ely  prey. 
Through  the  thick  forest  held  so  swift  a  pace, 
The  wind  bad  lagg'd  behind  him  m  the  race. 
Thus  flying,  «ne  pursuing,  one  pursu'd,  SO 

While  shrill  complainings  echo'd  thro'  the  wood. 
They  reach'd  a  mead,  where  in  the  midst  appear'd 
A  stately  pile,  w  ith  various  marble  rear'd. 
Here  jiass'd  the  stranger  through  the  golden  door, 
\\'ho  in  his  arms  the  seeming  virgin  bore, 
.\nd  .soon  the  entrance  Rrigliadoro  gain'd, 
That  fierce  Orlando  on  his  back  sustain'd  : 
Orlando,  entering,  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  ni'ither  knight  nor  damsel  more  was  found. 

With  fury  fir'd,  alighting  from  his  steed,         6# 
He  rushes  thro'  the  dome  with  restless  sjieed  : 
Now  here,  now  there,  his  step  impatient  bends. 
Till,  all  below  explor'd,  the  earl  ascends 
The  winding  stairs,  and  round  with  ei^Hal  pain. 
Each  gallery,  hall,  and  chamber  views  in  vaiju 
Of  silk  and  gold  he  sees  each  costly  bed, 
Kich  figur'd  hangings  o'er  the  walls  are  spread, 
.\n(l,  fur  the  floor,  the  feet  on  tap'stry  tread. 
Above,  below,  unweary'd  seeks  the  knight, 
^'et  finds  not  what  alone  can  glad  his  sight,         7ft 
Nor  sees  Angelica,  nor  him  espies 
Who  suatch'd  her  beauties  from  bis  longing  eyei 

While  thus  intent  he  rov'd  the  jialace  round, 
Fci  rau  '  and  king  Gradasso  •>  here  he  found  : 

■  The  ancient  poets  often  gave  titles  to  their  dei- 
ties, derived  from  the  several  places  where  thev  were 
worshipped.  Ceres  is  here  called  the  KleusiniaiL 
dame,  because  in  F.leusis,  a  cily  of  the  Athcnaus, 
her  name  was  held  in  great  veneration. 

■■  We  have  not  heard  of  this  knight  since  book  i. 
vcr.  'J'2o,  where  he  sees  the  ghost  of  Arg;-.lia. 

3  Gradasso  was  last  mentioned  a«  one  of  the- 
prisoners  in  Atlanlcs'  castle,  delivered  by  Brad»- 
Mant,  bS'.k  iv.  ver.  '2\i'i^, 
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King  SanipanH  ami  Brandiinart  lie  view'il, 
With  vnrious  warriors,  who  like  him  piirsu'd 
A  fruitless  search,  and  uf  the  wrongs  complainM 
They  from  the  master  of  the  dome  siistain'd  ; 
AV'ho  still,  himself  nnseen,  their  sight  abtisVI, 
Whom  each  of  some  iliscourteous  theft  accus'd.  80 
One  for  his  courser  stol'n  »ith  anger  hurn'dj 
Another  for  his  ravish'il  mistress  inourird  : 
F(t)m  \'arions  causes  others  there  remain'd  ; 
And  many  knights  were  weeks  and  months  detain'H, 

Still  search'd  Orlando  round ;  and  oft  he  cry'd  : 
•'  My  cares,  perchance,  are  all  in  vain  apply'd 
For  him  who  by  some  secret  gate  withdrew, 
And,  distant  now,  defies  me  to  pursue 
The  virgin  fair." — Debating  thus,  with  speed 
He  left  the  dome,  and  traversal  o'er  the  mead,    90 
Still  gazing  round  with  downcast  look  to  trace 
What  tracks  of  feet  had  lately  mark'd  the  place. 

A  voice  he  heard,  that  call'd  Orlando's  name  ; 
He  look'd,  and  thought  he  view'd  his  much-lov'd 
dame;  [chang'd 

That  much-lov'd  dame,  whose  beauty's  power  so 
His  manly  heart,  and  every  thought  cstrang'd. 
High  at  a  window  stood  the  seeming  maid, 
And  thus,  in  moving  words,  implor'd  his  aid  : 
"  Ah  I    help  ! — 1  give  to  thy  protecting  care 
My  honour,  dearer  than  the  vital  air!  100 

Shall  this  vile  ravisher  his  will  pursue 
Unpunish'd,  in  my  dear  Orlando's  view  ? 
Ah  !  rather  let  thy  sword  prevent  my  shame, 
And  save  by  timely  death  my  virgin  fame." 

These  words  repealed  oft  in  mournful  strain, 
Impell'd  the  kuight  with  frequent  steps  again 
T'  explore  the  dome,  by  turns  with  anger  fir'd. 
By  turns  with  vain,  yet  pleasing  hope  inspir'd. 
Anon  he  stopp'd,  anon  he  seem'd  to  hear 
The  well-known  accents  breaking  on  his  ear,       1 10 
While  thus  he  listcn'd,  though  th'  imploring  dame 
Ajipear'd  not  far  his  needful  aid  to  claim, 
He  knew  not  whence  the  sounds  distressful  came. 

But  turn  we  to  Rogero  _;   who  pursu'd 
The  maid  and  giant  through  the  shady  wood ; 
Whence  to  a  spacious  mead  his  course  he  bore, 
(The  place  to  which  Orlando  came  before) 
Within  the  gate  the  tow'ring  giant  pass'd. 
Him  close  behind  Rogero  )iress'd  as  fast ; 
The  portal  entering  (wondrous  to  the  knight)    120 
The  maid  and  giant  vanish'd  from  his  sight. 
In  every  part  he  sought  with  fruiiless  care. 
And  much  he  marvcll'd  hov,  his  foe  could  bear 
So  sudden  from  his  view  the  captive  fair. 
Through  chambers,  halls,  and  fair  saloons  he  went. 
Then  scarch'd  beneath  the  winding  stairs'  ascent; 
At  length  he  turn'd  him  to  the  neiglibouring  wood. 
In  hope — but  soon  a  voice  his  steps  pursu'd ; 
A  voice,  that  late  Anglantes'  knight  appall'd. 
And  now  Rogero  to  the  dome  recali'd.  130 

The  form  and  speech  illusive  that  deceiv'd 
Orlando,  for  Angelica  believ'd. 
To  good  Rogero  seem'd  the  Dardan  dame, 
Whose  virgin  charms  his  amorous  heart  inflame. 

This  strange  device,  the  like  unknown  before. 
By  old  Atlantes  of  Carena's  lore 
Was  fram'd,  to  keep  Rogero  safe  from  war. 
Till  past  the  influence  of  his  evil  star 


*  T)ie  last  we  heard  of  thi.s  knight  was  when  he 
Iras  left  by  Angelica,  after  their  duel  for  Angelica, 
book  ii.  vcr,  1J6. 


That  mcnac'd  early  death  :   Atlantes'  power 
For  this  had  rais'd  the  Ktcel-emhattled  tower;    14S 
For  this  had  try'd  Alcina's  guileful  chain, 
In  love  the  youthful  champion  to  detain. 
Not  him  alone,  but  all  whose  martial  fame  [name. 
For  valorous  deeds  had  spread  thro'   France  their 
Atlantes  here  confin'd  in  magic  thrall,  [fall ; 

Lest  by  their  hands  5  the  much-lov'd  youth  should 
.And  all  provisions  due  prepar'd  so  well, 
That  knight  and  dames  might  here  with  pleasure 
dwell. 

Now  to  Angelica  the  tale  we  bend. 
Whose  finger  wore  the  ring  that  could  defend    K'iO 
From  deepest  spells,  that  in  her  mouth  convey'd 
Conceal'd  her  person  like  a  viewless  shade. 
The  virgin  in  the  cave  her  limbs  attir'd. 
And  found  such  food  as  nature's  wants  requir'd: 
A  mare  she  singled  from  the  grazing  train, 
Resolv'd  to  \  Jew  her  native  seats  again. 
Fair  India's  realms — and  gladly  would  she  take 
King  Sacripant,  or  brave  Orlando  make 
Guide  of  her  way;   tho'  neither  knight  she  priz'd. 
But  both  their  amorous  suits  alike  despis'd.        IGO 
Vet  bending  eastward  her  atlventurous  course, 
By  towns  and  castles  girt  with  hostile  force. 
Some  guard  she  wish'd,  that  danger  could  defy. 
And  well  their  valour  might  her  want  supply  ; 
Them  long  in  cities,  towns,  and  woods  she  sought, 
Till  chance  at  length  the  wandering  virgin  brought 
Where  Sacripant,  and  where  Orlando  bound 
By  fated  spells;  where  join'd  with  these  she  found 
Gradasso  stern,  Rogero  and  Fcriau, 
.^nd  many  more  in  abject  state  she  saw.  170 

The  gate  she  fearless  pass'd,  to  none  reveal'd, 
F.'en  from  Atlantes  by  her  ring  conceal'd. 
Orlando  here  and  Sacripant  she  view'd. 
Who  thro'  the  dome  their  fruitless  search  pursu'd. 
She  knew  Atlantes,  by  her  likeness  feign'd, 
Orlando  and  king  Sacripant  debiin'd 
With  covert  wiles  ;  of  these  she  long  revolv'd 
The  doubtful  choice,   and  scarce  at  length  resolv'd 
On  whom  to  fix,  but  stood  in  deep  suspense. 
Between  Orlando  and  Cireassia's  prince.  180 

Full  well  she  knew  Orlando's  dauntless  might 
Could  best  defend  her  in  the  day  of  fight ; 
But  knew  not  how  hereafter  to  displace^ 
A  lovei  thus  exalted  in  her  grace, 


5  It  may  appear  very  extraordinary,  that  At- 
lantes should  bring  together  in  one  place  with 
Rogero  the  knights,  from  some  of  whom  he  feared 
the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  that  threatened  the 
young  warrior's  life:  the  commentators  have 
observed,  that  during  their  abode  in  this  enchant- 
ed dwelling,  the  knights  were  totally  unknown  to 
each  other,  and  that  consequently  Rogero  was  in 
no  danger  from  any  national  hostility  ;  and  that 
every  person,  being  engaged  by  the  spell,  on  his 
own  particular  loss,  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
Rogero,  who  therefore  continues  perfectly  safe: 
but  surely  it  is  difficult  to  undei-stand  how  his 
safety  is  more  secured  by  this  device  of  Atlantes. 

*  it  appears  to  me  that  .Angelica  was  not  meant 
for  an  amiable  character,  but  is  rather  a  natural 
lively  picture  of,  and  covert  satire  on,  the  coquetry 
and  levity  of  many  of  the  fair  sex;  and  I  believe 
every  reader  will  confess,  through  all  the  course 
nf  the  adventures,  or  even  in  any  misforlunes 
which  befall  her,  that  she  never  takes  hold  of  the 
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'When,  tlangerpast,  she  meant  t'  abridge  hi<  power, 

Or  send  him  bacl(,  repuls'd,  to  Gallia's  shore  : 

But  let  her  raise  Ciroassia  to  the  skies, 

Again  submis>ive  at  her  foot  he  lici, 

Should  she  command ;  and  henceeach  reason  weigh'd 

Incliu'd  to  him  the  loiis  debating'  maid  ;  VA) 

Then  sudden  from  hir  moutli  the  ring  she  ti^ok. 

And,  lo  !  the  mist  king  Sacripant  forsook; 

But  while  she  meant  from  Sacripant  to  draw 

'fh'  obscuring  veil,  Orlando  and  Fctrau 

She  near  him  view'd,  who  both  had  loi.g  explor'd 

'J  he  magic  roof  for  lier  their  souls  ador'd. 

Around  the  princess  throng'd  th'  impatient  three. 
No  more  denvM  Iheir  lov'd-one's  charms  to  see. 
Two  warriors  on  their  breast  the  cuirass  wore. 
All  nrni'd  in  proof,  their  heads  the  helmet  bore ;  200 
Nor  night,  nor  day,  they  cast  aside  their  arms. 
Since  lirst  they  reaeh'd  this  seat  of  magic  charms; 
Nor  seem'd,  by  use  inur'd,  their  limbs  to  feel 
The  weighty  pressure  of  encumbering  steel. 
The  third,   I'errau,  in  radiant  mail  was  cas'd, 
liut  o'er  his  brows  no  temper'd  helmet  lac'd: 
All  helmets  he  renounc'd,  till  that  he  gain'd 
Which  once  Orlando's  valorous  arm  obtain'd 
From  great  Almontes  j  such  the  oath  he  took, 
Wlien  for  Argalia's  casque  be  search'd  the  brook. 
Now  stood  Anghmte's  champion  at  his  side,        211 
>>'or  him  to  battle  yet  Ferrau  defy'd  : 
For  neither  (such  th'  illusions  of  the  place) 
While  there  detain'd,  could  in  his  mind  retrace 
The  least  resemblance  of  another's  face. 
Here  night  and  day  the  po!idcrous  mail  they  wore, 
And  constant  on  their  arm  the  buckler  bore; 
In  stalls  at  hand  their  hai^ness'd  coursers  st'iod, 
JJy  plenteous  cribs  surcharged  with  generous  food. 

Nri  longer  could  Atlantes'  baffled  power  C20 

Detain  the  champions  captive  in  his  tower; 
Who,   lightly  leaping  on  their  steeds,  witlidrew 
In  haste,  the  rosy  dam-sel  to  pursue, 
Tlie  black-ey'd  virgin,  bright  with  golden  hair, 
Who  now  to  (light  impell'd  her  gentle  mare  : 
Displeas'd  the  knights  she  view'd,  nor  wish'd  to 

prove 
At  once  three  rival-suitors  for  her  love. 
When  these  so  far  were  led,  she  fear'd  no  more 
Til'  enchanter's  arts  could  work  their  baleful  power; 
The  ring,  in  danger  ever  prov'd  her  shield,        230 
The  fair  between  her  ruby  lips  conceai'd; 
'1  hat  done,  she  vauish'd  from  their  longing  sight. 
And  -nute  with  wonder  left  each  gazing  kiiiglit 

Tiie  11  ay  ward  damsel  who  so  late  dcsign'd 
Orlando  or  king  Sacripant  to  find, 
Now,  S'.idtUn  ciiang'd,  farotlier  thoughts  pnrsu'd. 
And  both  the  chiefs  alike  diMlainful  view'd, 
Kesolv'd  to  neitlior's  arm  that  aid  to  owe. 
Which,  in  their  stead,  her  ring  might  well  bestow. 
Meantime  the  lovers,  who  deluded  stood,  'ZiO 

Vn  either  side  .imid  the  gloomy  wood. 
Alternate  gazd  :  like  hounds  that  lo*e the  trace 
Of  hare  or  fox,  which  long  thev  held  lu  chase, 
liirjelf  invisible,  the  scornful  maid 
'I  hfir  baffled  plight  with  .secret  smiles  survey'd. 
One  only  path  amid  the  forest  led. 
That  s-eni'd  to  point  the  way  by  which  she  fled. 
Orlando  and  Ferrau  with  eager  speed 
'i'lie  seai-ch  pursu'd,  and  .Sacripant  his  steed 

heart  like  Bradamant,  Flordelis,  Isabella,  and 
others,  evidently  <hawn  by  the  jjoct  for  models  of 
female  excellence, 


Ai  swiftly  spurr'd,  while  left  behind,  the  dame  2j0 
Her  bridle  check'd,  and  softly  pacing  came. 

But,  branching  now  in  tangled  brakes,  was  lost 
The  winding  way,  that  through  the  woodland  crust: 
With  heedful  ejes  the  cbamp'ons  sought  around 
What  tiack  of  horses'  feet  had  mark'd  the  ground  : 
Ferrau,  of  kings  the  proudest  midst  the  piouil, 
Thus,  turning  tow'rds  the  two,  exclaim'd  aloud  : 
"  Say— w  hither  would  ye  go?— your  course  refrain— 
Unless  you  breathless  mean  to  press  the  plain. 
Think  not  in  love  a  rival  will  I  view,  269 

Or  let  another  her  I  love  pursue." 
Then  to  Circassia's  king  Orlando  spoke: 
"  Who  dares  our  wrath  unpunish'd  thus  provoke. 
Must  deem  us,  sure,  a  vile  and  abject  pair, 
More  (it  the  distaff  than  the  lance  to  bear. 
Thou  wretch  !"  iudignant,  to  Ferrau  he  said, 
"  But  that  1  view  no  helm  defends  thy  head. 
This  arm  should  teach  t!>ce  to  repent  the  wrxjng. 
And  curse  th'  ungovem'd  license  of  thy  tongue." 

To  whom  the  Pagan — "  Lo  !   I  stand  prepar'd, 
N'or  think  my  head  defencrle.^s  I  regard :  '>'l 

Tho'  here  without  a  helui,  I  trust  full  veil 
This  hand  your  force  united  can  repell." 
Then  thus  Orlando  Sacripant  addrcss'd  : 
"  Lend  him  awhile  your  helm  at  my  request. 
Till  with  this  wenpon  I  chastise  in  light 
Th'  unequali'dfolly  of  yon  boasting  knight."[cry'd; 
"  Great   were  my   weakness  then,"  the  monarch 
"  But  if  thou  seck'st  to  have  his  wants  supply'd, 
Thy  own  bestow — nor  deem  me  less  prepar'd     28(1 
Than  thou,  to  give  a  fool  bis  just  reward." 
Ferrau  rejoin'd — **  Insensate  both  !  for  know 
Did  1  a  helmet  seek  to  meet  the  foe. 
Yourselves  had  prov'd  my  prowess  to  your  cost, 
.And  each  had  now  his  casque  in  combat  lost. 
Bare-headed  thus,  and  bound  by  solemn  vows, 
Leam,  never  covering  must  surround  my  browi 
But  what  Orlando  wears,  the  glorious  prize 
I  seek  to  gain." — With  smiles  the  earl  replies : 
'■  Wilt  thou  secure,  w  ith  head  defenceless  dare  29* 
.Assail  the  Paladin  in  equal  war, 
To  win  from  him  such  honour  as  he  won 
In  Aspramont  from  Agolanles'  son  ? 
I  rather  deem  his  near  approach  would  make 
From  head  to  fof^t  thy  fiame  with  terrour  shake; 
Make  thee  the  helmet's  boasted  claim  forgo. 
To  yield  thyself  and  weapons  to  the  foe." 

To  whom  the  Spanish  boaster  thus  reply'd  : 
"  Full  oft  this  arm  Orlando's  force  has  try'd  ; 
When  I  at  pleasure,  not  his  helm  alone,  30# 

But  all  his  armour  might  have  made  my  own; 
Then  little  priz'd, — though  now  I  seek  to  gain 
The  temper'd  helm,  and  trust  shall  soon  obtain." 
His  patience  lost,  enrag'd  Orlando  cries: 
"  Thou  infidel !  artificer  of  lies  ! 
When  was  the  time,  and  where  the  fatal  ground 
On  w  hich  thy  arms  o'er  mine  th'  advantage  found  ? 
Behold  that  champion,  little  thought  so  near, 
Beliold  in  me  the  Paladin  is  he;a  ! — 
Prove  if  thy  force  can  make  this  helmet  thine,  310 
Or  this  right  hand  thy  shield  and  armour  mine  ; 
Nor  seek  1  any  vantage"." — ^Thus  he  said, 
And  swift  the  casque  unlacing  from  his  head, 

'  Both  the  poet  and  Orlando,  and  likewise  Fer- 
rau befjre,  ver.  '.!~1,  seem  to  have  forgot  the  en« 
chantment,  by  which  each  knight  was  incapable  of 
being  wounded.  P.ut  one  general  observation  will 
serve  for  all  these  circumstances,  whenever  they 
occur;  they  are  such  slips  as  will  be  fuuud  in  every 
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He  huns  it  on  a  tree  in  open  view. 
And  I)urii\dana  from  the  scabbard  drew. 
No  less  FeiTau  was  seen  liis  sword  to  wield, 
While  o'er  his  head  he  rais'd  the  fencing  shield  : 
They  rein  their  steeds,  they  strike,   tiiey  ward  by 
Their  fury  kindles  as  the  combat  burns.       [turns; 
Where  bestthcir  force  can  plate  or  joint  invade,  320 
They  speed  the  thrust  or  whirl  the  beaniv  blade. 
Not  all  the  world  a  fearless  knight  can  show 
Like  each  of  these  to  meet  a  fearless  foe: 
For  enurase  both,  f  >r  prowess  both  renown'd, 
And  both  alike  incapable  of  wound. 
Oft  have  yon  heard,  my  l(jrd,  that  magic  art 
Sceur'd  Fcrrau  in  every  vital  part. 
Save  that  alone,  which  first  the  nurture  Rives  ' 
A\^hilst  in  the  womb  the  helpless  infant  lives. 
Not  less  Anglante's  knight  ',  by  potent  charm,    350 
Was  kept  in  combat  safe  from  every  harm 
Of  weapon's  edge;   while  pervious  to  the  steel 
His  feet,  beneath,  the  piercing  wound  could  fuel : 
B  it  each  secur'd,  in  every  bloody  strife. 
With  double  plates,  the  place  endangering  life. 
Thus  less  for  need  than  ))omp  of  outward  show, 
They  went  in  arms  array'd  against  a  foe. 

More  dreadful  grew  the  war — Fenau  so  well 
His  weapon  aiin'd,  it  struck,  whene'er  it  fell. 
With  point  or  edge  :  nor  less  at  every  stroke      340 
Orlanilo's  sword  the  mail  in  shivers  broke. 
There  stood  i\ngelica,  i-onceal'd  from  sight, 
The  single  witness  of  so  fierce  a  fight. 
For  Sacripant.  wh)  deem'd  the  royal  maid 
Not  far  renifte,  amid  the  forest  stray'd. 
Soon  as  Orlando  and  Fcrrau  he  \iew'd 
Eogag'd  in  strife,  her  fancy'd  course  pursu'd  5. 

Angelica  awiiile  in  equal  scales 
The  conflict  sees,  where  neither  side  prevails  : 
At  length  desire  some  new  device  to  prove  350 

Incites  her  thence  the  helmet  to  remove  : 
In  hariiiless  pastime,  meant  alone  to  view 
What  part  the  rival  warriors  would  pursue. 
Then  in  a  sportive  mood  the  casque  she  took, 
And  soon  the  place  and  comb.itants  forsook, 
Unseen  of  each,  so  eager  in  the  fight : 
At  length  Ferrau,  who  tum'd  aside  his  sight, 
F'l'st  held  his  hand,  and  to  Orlando  said, 
•■'  Lo  I   how  our  late  companion  has  betray'd     5j9 
The  faith  of  knights  !   What  prize  for  us  remains 
When  he,  by  fraud,  the  victor's  meed  obtains  ?" 
Tin  n  on  the  tree  Orlando  bent  his  view  ;     ' 
The  helm  he  miss'd,  and  (iercc  his  anger  grew; 
And  with  Ferrau  agreed,  that  this,  in  scorn 
Of  cither's  claim.  Circassia  thence  had  borne. 
The  earl  his  Brigliadoro  through  tlie  wood 
Imnatient  urg'd;  as  swift  Ferrau  pursu'd  ; 
Till  different  tracks  of  horses'  feet  thev  found. 
Left  by  the  knight  and  damsel  on  the  ground. 


Here  to  the  left  his  course  Orlando  bore,  :^7d 

The  course  Circassia's  king  had  held  before  • 
I'erraii,  by  chance,  more  near  the  mountain  stray'd. 
Through  late  worn  traces  of  the  flying  maid. 

IMeantinie  the  virgin  to  a  fountain  drew, 
Where    verdant  bowers   with   leaves   o'ersliading 

grew  : 
\^^helo  pilgrims,  sheller'd  from  the  sultry  beam. 
With  draughts  refreshing  from  the  limpid  stream 
Allay'd  their  thirst :  here,  fearless  of  surprise, 
Angelica  (who  on  her  ring  relies 
In  every  danger)  to  the  bank  descends,  3S0 

.And  on  a  bough  the  glittering  helm  suspends  ; 
Then  seeks  a  place  where,  ty'd  at  ease,  her  beast 
Might  crop  from  flowerv  meads  the  verdant  feast. 
The  Spanish  knight,  who  close  pursu'ri  the  dainei 
•By  equal  windings  to  the  fountain  came. 
.Vot  unobser\'d,  for  instant  from  his  sight 
She  vanish 'd,  and  prepar'd  her  speedy  flight  ; 
But  vainly  strove  the  helmet  to  regain. 
That  roH'd  to  distance  boniidid  on  the  plain. 
When  first  the  Pagan  prince  with  raptur'd eyes  390 
Beholds  Angelica — he  hastes,  he  flies 
To  meet  the  fair-one.  who  his  hope  deceives 
As  some  light  form  th'  awaken'd  dreamer  leaves. 
He  seeks  her  round  in  covert,  shade,  and  bower. 
Hut  seeks  in  vain — ')!as|)heming  every  power, 
\\'itb  Trevigant  and  iMahoraet '",  ador'd 
By  Pagan  votaries,  as  gods  implor'd. 
And  every  name  his  sect  repeats  with  awe, 
The  priests  and  teachers  of  this  impious  law. 

Nt^w  near  the  fount  again  the  warrior  drew     4n0 
And,  cast  on  earth,  Orlando's  lielmet  knew,  ' 
By  characters  that  round  its  edge  explain'd 
When,  and  from   whom,  the  jirecious  prize   was 

gain'd; 
While  much  he  griev'd  to  lose  the  lovely  maid. 
Who  unapparent,  like  a  phantom  shade, 
Escap'd  bis  sight,  he  seiz'd  with  eager  haste, 
And  on  bis  bead  the  long-sought  helmet  plac'd. 


jrreat  work  ;  and  to  which,  though  the  reference  is 
rather  common,  we  may  always  apply  the  words 
of  Horace ; 

—  aliquando  bonus  dontiitat  Homerus. 

—  sometimes  good  Homer  sleeps. 

'  He  makes  Orlando  and  Ferrau  invulnentble, 
according  to  the  common  fable  of  Achilles  and 
Cygnus.  See  this  matter  discussed  at  large,  book 
Etii.  note  to  ver.  122. 

»  Sacripant  appear;  again,  book  xxii.  ver.  9i. 


'"  The  name  of  Trevigant  is  common  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  and  in  the  old  ballads,  m  h.-re 
Trevigant  and  Mahound  (Mahomet)  fnqmntlv 
occur. 

So  likewise  Spenser: 

And  oftentimes  by  Termagannt  and 
Mahound  swore. 

Fairy  Queen,  honk  vi.  c.  vii. 
"  Termagannt  (or  as  here  called  Trevigant)   is 
the  name  given  in  the  old  romances  to  thegod  of  tl'e 
Saracens,   in   which    he  is  constantly  linked    with 
iMahound:   thus  in  the  old  Legend  of  Sir  Guy, 
So  help  me  .Alahowne  of  might. 
And  Ti;rmagaunt  my  god  so  bright. 
"Perhaps  Termagannt  had  been  a  name  given  to 
some  Saxon  idol,  and  our  ignorant  ancrstoVs    who 
thought  all  that  did   not   receive  the  Christian  la-.v 
were  necessarily  Pagans  and  violators,  suppu-ed 
the  Mahometan  creed  was  in  all  respects  the  same 
with  that  of  their  Pagan  forefathers,  and  therefore 
made  no  scruple  to  give  the  ancient  name  Terma- 
gannt to  the  god  of  the  Saracens:   the  French  ro- 
mancers,   who  had  borrowed  the   word    from    us 
conuptedit  intoTervagauute:  the  Italians  called 
It  Irevigante." 

See  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.   i.  p.  76i 

3d  edit. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.     Book  XII. 
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One  only  wish  remain'd  yet  iinposscst, 

To  timl  h  8  mistress  and  in  love  be  blest 

He  searcird  the  woods,  till  every  hope  was  lost,  410 

Then  turn'd  to  Paris,  to  the  Spanish  host : 

B'  t  thoush  desponding  with  a  lover's  grief. 

His  vow  fnlfill'd  afforded  some  relief,  [chief 

Since  thns  the  helm  hs  gain'd  from  eroat  An?laute's 

Soon  as  these  tiding?  to  the  earl  were  brought, 

I^ng  time  from  land  to  land  ferrau  he  sousht ; 

Nor  coas'd,  till  from  his  head  th  •  prize  he  drew, 

And  him  between  '■  two  ncighbonring  bridges  slew. 

Ang*  lica  with  sad  and  p'^nsivc  look, 
Alone,  invisible,  her  journey  took  :  420 

The  helmet  lo-t  employ'd  her  ansions  mind. 
Which  near  the  fount  her  haste  had  left  beliind. 
"  My  too  officious  care,"  exclaim'd  the  maid, 
"  His  trusty  head-piece  from  the  earl  convey'd  : 
And  is  it  thns  his  merits  I  regard, 
Anil  claims  from  me  his  service  such  reward  ' 
Heaven  knows  my  secret  heart!    (though  now  th' 

e<ent 
Has  other  prov'd)  my  blameless  purpose  went 
To  stay  the  li^ht ;   but  ah  !  1  little  thought       429 
To  give  yon  brutal  knight  the  prize  he  sought !" 

Repentant  thus  she  inourn'd  the  deed  that  left 
Anglante's  champion  of  his  helm  bereft ; 
And  eastivard  jouniey'd,  now  to  sight  reveal'd, 
Kow  by  her  ring  from  every  eye  conceai'd  ; 
Through  many  a  region,  many  a  city  pass'd, 
Till  to  a  lonely  wood  arriv'd  at  last, 
Befveen  two  warriors  slain  a  youth  she  view'd. 
Whose  w()Unded  breast  a  crimson  stream  bedew'd. 

Bn:  here  Angelica  we  leave  ",  and  tell 
What  new  adventnres  many  a  knight  befell :      440 
Nor  of  Ferrau.  nor  Sacripant  '3  we  sing. 
But  tune  to  different  themes  the  various  string. 
Far  other  task  demands  me  to  record 
The  valiant  deeds  of  IJrava's  noble  lord  '■• ; 
Wha'  long  laborious  search  he  yet  snstain'd 
To  gain  tint  blessing  which  he  nf\er  gain'd. 
Another  casque  the  careful  hero  boiight, 
(For  still  to  keep  himself  unknown  be  sought) 


•'  Tlie  incitlent  here  mentioned  appears  ni 
w'lere  in  the  Orlanclo  Furioso,  but  prtjbably  Ari- 
osto  alludes  to  a  story  in  some  popular  romance, 
familiar  to  his  Italian  readers,  though  not  known 
to  his  translator.  Fauste  de  Lungiana,  an  Italian 
commentator,  tells  us  that  Ferrau  was  of  a  gigantic 
Stature,  and  came  over  with  Agrauiant  against 
(Jharlemain,  in  which  war  he  made  many  Frcncli 
j}obles  i)risoners,  but  was  afterwards  slain  by 
Orlando  Some  say  that  he  invaded  France 
with  twenty  thousand  Saracens,  sent  by  the  ad- 
miral of  Habylon,  that  he  h.ad  in  himself  the 
strength  of  forty  men,  and  was  stabbed  by  Orlando 
in  the  navel,  in  thich  part  only  Boyardo  and  Ari- 
osto  tell  us  that  he  was  vulnerable.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  .Marcus  Antonius  Sabellicus,  a  noted 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  there  was  a 
Moorish  Sjianiard,  named  Ferrau,  a  redoubted 
champion  of  the  age  of  Charlemain. 

"  He  returns  to  Angelica  in  the  xixth  book, 
vcr.  122. 

'3  Ferrau  appears  again  in  the  revie\T  of  the 
Pagan  army,  book  xiv.  ver.  Ill,  and  Sacripanl  is 
ipoken  of,  book  xxvii.  ver.  y2. 
'i  Orlando. 


But  ni;r  the  metal,  nor  the  temper  try'd, 
His  fated  skin  the  edge  of  steel  defv'd;  4j0 

Then  follow'd  her,  whose  love  he  held  so  dear, 
Tiirongh  every  season  of  the  chang'ng  year. 

As  Phte'ius  from  the  fields  of  f)cean  drew 
His  smooth-hair'd  coursers  wet  with  briny  dew; 
What  time  .\urora  slrcam'd  with  ruddy  liTht, 
And  stars  yet  gliinmer'd  in  the  rear  of  night : 
Not  far  remote  from  Paris*  regal  town, 
Oilando  g.iin'd  new  laurels  of  renown. 
Two  bands  he  met ;  one  Manilardo  led, 
.V  Pagan  revercnc'd  for  his  hoary  head  ;  460 

Of  Norway  king  ;  once  callant  in  the  lield  ; 
Rut  better  now  in  arts  of  council  skill'd. 
I'o  lead  the  other,  with  his  s;andard  came 
The  king  of  Trcmizen,  of  mighty  fame 
In  Afric,  and  Alzirdo  was  his  name. 
These  troops,  with  all  the  numemus  Psgan  host. 
In  towns  and  castles  held  their  winter's  po*t ; 
Some  near  the  walls,  which  Aeramant  in  vain 
Had  waited  long  with  powerful  siege  tn  gain  ; 
.And  now  rcrolv'd,  in  all  the  dreadful  furm         4T0 
Of  horrid  war,  at  one  assault  to  storm. 
For  this  intent  he  ^nmmon'd  every  power; 
Not  those  alone  that  came  from  .Afric's  shore. 
Or  those  by  king  Marsilius  brought  from  Spain; 
Hut  tiiose  which  France  had  added  to  his  train : 
For  late   from  Paris'  walls  to  Arlis'  Hood, 
He  many  a  to*n  in  Gascony  suhdu'd. 

When  now,  unchain'd  from  winter's  icy  cold, 
VVitliiu  their  beds  the  murmuring  currents  roll'd  ; 
W'lien  the  glad  rneads  resum'd  their  vivid  green,  4!50 
And  budding  leaves  to  deck  the  trees  were  seen  ; 
Then  gave  king  Agramant  his  wide  command, 
I'o  muster  all  Ins  forces,  band  by  band  ; 
For  tills  the  king  of  Tremizen  m  haste. 
.\nd  king  of  Norway,  o'er  the  country  pass'd, 
'Vo  lead  their  squadpins,  where  the  army  drev 
To  pass  before  their  chiefs  in  just  review. 

When  now  Alzirdo  had  the  earl  espy'd. 
Whose  like  in  arms  not  all  the  world  supply'd, 
U'hose  limbs  and  mien  hercic  from  afar  490 

Dinounc'd  defiance,  like  the  gcd  of  war; 
He  deem'd  him  first  of  every  martial  band. 
And  rashly  long'd  to  meet  him  hand  to  hand* 
Young  was  .Vlzirdo,  and  of  lofty  piide. 
Of  daring  courage,  and  of  vigour  try'd. 
Mis  social  ranks,  in  evil  hour,  he  left, 
.And  spurr'd  his  steed,  of  better  sense  bereft, 
.\t  once  the  foe's  prevailing  force  to  feel. 
And  sink  transpierc'd  by  great  .Anglante's steel. 
The  courser  flies  affrighted  o'er  the  plains,         jOO 
No  master  on  his  back  to  guide  the  reins  ! 
Now  rose  a  dreadful  tumult,  when  they  view'd 
The  V'juth  mII  pale  and  weltering  in  his  bloo<I: 
Some  ci  uch'd  tbeirsjiears,  and  some  their  falchions 
And  on  the  knight  with  headlong  fury  flew  ;  [drew. 
While  some  ;\ith  darts  and  arrows  gali'd  from  far 
The  flower  of  champions  in  a  missive  war. 
As  gathering  round  with  hoarse  obstreperous  cry 
Appear  the  swine,  when  from  some  cavern  nigh 
The  wolf  or  hear,  to  seize  their  prey  descends,  510 
And  with  fell  jaws  a  bleeding  )>orket  rends  : 
So  sceni'd  the  crew,  inHam'd  with  bjrbarons  spite. 
And  urg'd  each  other  on  t'  assault  the  knight. 
A  thousand  darts,  and  spears,  and  swords  rebofmd 
From  his  broad  shield,  or  on  his  cuirass  sotind. 
One  struck  behind  bim  with  a  ponderous  mace  ; 
One  s'ood  beside ;  one  met  him  face  to  face  : 


\\Q 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


But  he  who  ne'er  a  thought  of  fenr  allow'd. 

With  careless  eye  beheld  th'  ignoble  crowd : 

Thus,  leaping  o'er  the  fence  in  nightly  (bids,    5'2i) 

A  wolf  the  nniulier  of  the  sheep  beholds. 

His  hand  was  seen  the  thundering  sword  to  wield, 

By  which  such  numerous  Pagans  press'd  the  ticld. 

Hard  were  the  task,  amid  the  throng,  to  tell 

The  warriors  that  beneath  his  weapon  fell  ! 

A  purple  torreni  all  the  plain  o'erflow'd. 

That  scarce  suffic'd  to  bear  the  ghastly  load. 

No  quilted  vest,   nor  fencing  turban  roli'd 

Around  the  head  in  many  a  winding  fold, 

Nor  plated  shield,  nor  teniper'd  ca»que  defends,  550 

AVherc  ijnrindana's  trencliant  edge  descends. 

Loud  groans  and  cries  the  dying  soldiers  yield. 

And  heads  and  arms  arc  seattcr'd  o'er  the  field. 

Death  stalks  amidst  the  crimson  ranks  of  fight, 

In  various  forms,  all  horrible  to  sight; 

**  Von  weapon  in  Orlando's  hand,"  he  cries, 

•'  With  my  fell  scythe  in  copious  slaughter  vies!" 

'i'he  wounded  fly,  nor  longer  will  await 
A  second  wound,  but  fear  the  stroke  of  fate; 
While  those  who  thought  a  single  knight  to  make 
Their  easy  conquest,   now  the  plain  forsake,       541 
Nor  one  remains  with  him  his  dearest  friend  to  take. 
Regardless  of  the  way,  with  fearful  speed 
This  plies  his  feet,  that  spurs  his  rapid  steed. 
Lo  !  V'irtue  bears  her  mirror  in  the  field. 
Which  every  blemish  of  the  soul  reveal' d  : 
None  look'd  therein,  except  a  hoary  sire ; 
Age  shrunk  his  nerves,  but  could  not  damp  his  fire: 
He  saw  'twas  nobler  far  in  fight  to  die, 
Than  with  dishonour  turn  his  back  to  fly,  550 

This  sage  was  Norway's  king,  whograsp'd  his  lance. 
And  fearless  met  the  matchless  peer  of  Fran<-e. 
Against  the  shield's  toimd  boss  the  weapon  broke; 
Unniov'd  the  Paladin  receiv'd  the  stroke. 
As  Manilardo  pass'd,  Orlando  aim'd 
His  deadly  falchion  that  like  lightning  flam'd  ; 
But  fortune  favour'd  here  the  king  so  well, 
The  blade  fell  flat,  yet  with  such  fury  fell. 
The  reverend  warrior  senseless  lay  for  dead, 
And  swooning  darkness  o'er  his  eye-balls  spread. 
Orlando  left  him  there,  and  ea;er  flew  56 1 

To  chase  the  remnant  of  the  flymg  crew. 
As  birds  alVrighted  wing  their  airy  way, 
When  the  fierce  hawk  pursues  his  trembling  prey : 
So  far'd  these  bands  before  the  Christian  knight, 
Some  maim'd,  some  slain,  and  some  dispers'd  in 

Orlando  now,  tho'  well  the  land  he  knew,  [flight. 
Uncertain  where  his  mistress  to  pursue ; 
To  Jel't  or  right,  where'er  his  course  inclin'd. 
On  other  parts  still  ran  his  anxious  mind  ;         570 
Through  woods,    through   plains,    he  sought  the 

beauteous  dame, 
Till  near  a  mountain's  craggy  steep  he  came  ; 
Thence,  from  a  cleft,  a  stream  of  yellow  light 
Pierc'd  the  dun  shadows  of  .surrounding  night. 
As  in  the  shelter  which  the  bushes  yield, 
Or  midst  the  stubble  of  the  new-reap'd  field. 
In  brake  or  dell,  th'  unweary'd  hunter's  care 
Winds  the  deep  mazes  of  the  fearful  hare  : 
So,  with  a  beating  heart,  by  hope  betray'd, 
The  knight,  who  saw  the  sudden  gleam  that  play'd 
Amidst  the  trees,  the  hill  explor'd,  and  fotmd  581 
A  spacious  cavern  hewn  within  the  ground. 
The  mouth  with  brambles  fencM ;   a  safe  retreat 
For  those  that  fix'd  in  woods  their  rustic  seat 
l''-om  htmian  hannts  ! — the  taper's  ray  reveal'd 
With  glimmering  light  the  cave  by  day  conccai'd. 


Orlando,  while  he  mus'd  what  savage  race 

.Might  there  reside,  resolv'd  t'  explore  the  place. 

His  ISrigliadoro  first  securely  ty'd, 

He  clear'd  the  branches  that  access  dcny'd  ;       590 

Then  in  the  tomb,  'that  hehl  the  li\ing,  went 

By  many  steps  a  nairow  deep  descent. 

Large  «as  the  cave,  but  scarce  at  noon  of  day 

The  winding  mouth  receiv'd  a  feeble  ray; 

Yet  from  an  opening  to  the  right  appear'd 

A  beam  of  sunshine  that  the  dwelling  checr'd. 

Here,  seated  near  a  blazing  hcaitli,  he  found. 

In  budding  prime,  a  tender  virgin  crown'd 

With  beauty  that  might  every  heart  entice, 

.And  make  this  gloomy  grot  a  Paradise  ;  COO 

Tliough  in  her  eyes  the  starting  tear  confess'd 

.Some  hidden  anguish  rankling  in  her  breast. 

Wit'n  her  an  aged  beldame  seem'd  to  jar 

(As  women  oft  are  wont)  in  wordy  war  : 

l!ut  when  Orlando  in  their  preseuce  came. 

Each  held  her  peace  :   the  knight  to  either  dame 

Fair  greeting  gave,  as  one  whose  noble  miitd 

Was  ever  gentle  to  the  gentle  kind. 

They  rising  sudden,  his  salute  repaid. 

Though  each  at  first  appear'd  with  looks  dismay'd. 

To  hear  his  voice,  and  entering  there  behold      61 1 

A  man  all  arm'd  whose  mien  might  freeze  the  bold. 

With  wonder  fill'd,  Orlando  sought  to  know 
What  savage  wretch,  to  human  race  a  foe, 
Could  keep  cntomb'd  in  such  a  lonely  place. 
The  sweet  attr.ictions  of  such  virgin  grace. 
Scarce  to  the  knight  the  damsel  can  reply, 
Her  words  cut  short  by  many  a  he:ivy  sigh. 
Which  from  her  coral  lip  her  griefs  exhale, 
While  still  she  strives  to  speak  her  woeful  tale.  620 
Tears  stain  her  lovely  cheek;  as  oft  we  view 
The  rose  and  lily  wet  with  morning  dew. 

Th'  ensuing  hook,  my  lord,  the  sequel  shows. 
For  time  requires  that  here  the  book  we  close. 


THE    AHCUMEST. 

Isabella  relates  her  story  to  Orlando,  who  delivers 
her  from  the  outlaws.  IJradaniant,  lamenting 
for  the  absence  of  Rogero,  is  comforted  by 
Melissa,  and  instructed  how  s!)e  may  set  him  at 
liberty  from  the  castle  of  Atlantes.  Melissa,  at 
the  request  of  Bradamant,  tells  her  tlie  names  of 
many  illustrious  women  that  are  to  descend 
from  her  race.  She  then  conducts  her  near  the 
castle  of  Atlantes,  and  takes  leave  of  her.  Agra- 
mant  prepares  to  muster  his  forces. 

R  icHT  ventuixjus  were  the  knights  of  old  renown'd. 

Who  in  the  desert  shade,  the  vales  profound, 

'I'lic  gloomy  cavern,  or  the  forest  dell. 

Where  serpents,  bears,  and  roaring  lions  dwell. 

Found  many  a  dame  of  such  exalted  mien, 

As  rarely  now  in  ]>alaces  are  seen. 

Who,  in  their  earl. est  bloom  of  charms,  might  bear 

The  prize  from  all — the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

I  told  how  to  Orlando  was  reveal'd 
A  tender  virgin  in  a  cave  conceal'd,  19 

Of  whom  he  sought  the  hidden  cause  to  know 
That  kept  her  there ;  and  now  with  heart-felt  woe. 
She  spoke  her  griefs,  enforc'd  by  many  a  sigh. 
And  made,  in  pleasing  accents,  this  reply : 
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"  Though,  courteous  knight,  my  mournful  tale 
disclosM, 
To  certain  putiishment  I  stand  exposM, 
Since  yonder  woinaii  will  my  words  relate 
To  him,  who  holds  me  in  this  captive  state ; 
Yet  let  it  come — what  can  I  from  his  hand, 
More  grateful  than  tlie  stroke  of  death  demand  ?  20 
Hear  tir^t,  that  Isahella's  name  I  own, 
Daughter  of  him  who  tills  Galicia's  throne: 
Once  was  I  his — hut  now,  alas  !  the  heir 
Of  des<j|ation,  sorrow,  and  despair  I 
From  love  I  trace  the  cause  of  all  my  smart. 
From  love,  that  steals  the  virgin's  gentle  heart. 
Once  was  I  young  and  beauteous,  ricli  and  blest. 
Now  poor  and  low,  with  fortune's  frowns  opprest. 
Yet  let  me,  undisguis'd,  sir  Knight,  disclose 
The  early  cause  of  all  my  present  woes;  30 

And  should  yon  fail  to  cure,  at  least  my  grief 
May  from  your  generous  pity  find  relief. 

*'  Twelve  months  are  past,  since  in  Bayona's  land 
My  royal  sire  a  tournament  ordain'd, 
To  which,  invited  by  tlie  trump  of  fame. 
From  various  regions  various  champions  came. 
But,  whether  love  misled  my  partial  mind, 
Or  that  his  virtues  o'er  the  warrior  kind 
So  brightly  blaz'd — Z^'rbino'  singly  won 
My  soul's  dear  praise.  Zerbino  only  son  40 

To  Scotland's  king,  whose  kniglilly  feats  of  arms 
My  throbbing  bosom  fili'd  with  sott  alarms. 
J  lov'd — yet  liappy  seem'd  to  place  my  heart 
Upon  an  object  of  such  high  desert. 
Zerbino,  every  lord  my  eyes  beheld. 
In  comely  form  and  bravery  excell'd. 
Not  less  sincere  than  mine  his  passion  glow'd  ; 
And  though  forbid  txi  meet,  our  flames  we  vow'd 
By  message  oft,  and  while  we  liv'd  disjoin'd. 
We  felt  the  tenderest  union  of  the  mind.  50 

*'  Zerbino  now,  when  clos'd  the  solenm  feast. 
To  Scotland's  realm  again  his  course  address 'd. 
If  e'er  your  soul  the  hour  of  parting  knew, 
Keflec:  what  sorrow  must  his  loss  ensue. 
He  night  and  day  was  preseut  to  my  thought ; 
While  like  atfectiou  in  his  bosom  wrought, 


And  bade  him  every  secret  means  employ 

With  my  lov'd  sight  to  crown  his  future  joy. 

Our  dilTerent  faiths  forl)a<lc  him  to  rc<|uire 

My  hand  in  marriage  of  the  king  my  sice.  60 

.\  Pagan  1,  and  he  a  C'h;  istian  bred  ; 

With  open  rites  he  ne'er  must  hope  to  wed 

(jalicia's  princess  :  hence  his  fearless  mind 

To  bear  me  from  my  native  land  design'd. 

"  Oft  in  a  garden,  deck'd  with  summer's  pride. 
Where  near  the  gay  parterres  a  crystal  tide 
Meandering  roll'd,  upon  the  banks  I  stood. 
And  view'd  afar  the  bills  and  siirgy  flood. 
This  place  t'  effect  his  bold  de-ign  he  chose. 
That  nothing  might  our  union  more  oppose  :         70 
To  me  his  secret  thoughts  he  first  declar'd. 
Then,  well  equipp'd,  a  rapid  bark  prepar'd. 
By  Odorico  the  liiscayan's  care. 
On  sea  and  land  a  master  of  the  war. 
Zerbino,  by  his  aged  fa'.her  sent, 
With  all  his  powers  in  aid  of  (iailia  went : 
Himself  forbid  to  stay,  he  left  behind 
This  Odorico,  and  to  him  consign'd 
Th'  important  charge:  as  one  he  still  had  found 
By  e\ery  act  of  love  and  duty  bound  ;  88 

On  whom  he  deem'd  his  friendship  might  rely. 
If  benefits  conferr'd  could  tix  the  tye. 

"  Now,  in  my  garden,  on  th'  appointed  day. 
Till  night  I  stay'd,  a  voluntary  prey  : 
Wiien  Odorico  near  the  city  drew, 
And  u|>  the  river  with  his  chosen  few. 
Advancing  silent,  sudden  leapt  on  shore, 
And  me  in  triumph  to  his  galley  bore. 
Ere  yet  the  tumult  had  the  town  alarm'd  ; 
My  household  train,  alfrighteil  and  unarm'd,      9# 
Part  in  the  skirmish  fell,  while  others  fled. 
And  part,  surpris'd,  with  me  were  captive  led. 
Joyful  I  bade  my  native  soil  adieu. 
In  hopes  my  lov'd  Zeibino  soon  to  view. 
Scarce  had  our  ship  the  cape  of  Mongia  past, 
W^hen,  rising  from  the  left,  a  stormy  blast 
Drove  clouds  on  clouds,  made  mountain-surges  rise 
And  dash  their  spumy  foreheads  in  the  skies. 
While  from  her  tr.aek  the  wind  our  vessel  bore, 
.\nd  gather'd  strength  with  every  dreadful  hour : 


'  '■  A  Scotch  author,  Drummond  of  Ilawthom- 
den,  in  his  History  of  Scotland  says,  that  though 
Ariosto  did  not  know  him  personally,  he  compli- 
mented the  virtues  of  James  V.  in  the  character  of 
Zerbino  ;  and  having  cited  Ariosto,  he  adds  some 
lerses  from  Ronsard  in  praise  of  that  prince. 
Another  author  says,  that  when  Jame^  V.  married 
the  duke  of  Guise's  daughter,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion from  France  into  Italy,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  .\rio>to.  Jamc-s  was  a  most  accomplished 
prince:  Latin  was,  in  his  time,  the  faxourite  study 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  utmost  gallantry  of  dispo- 
sition he  added  a  singular  love  for  polite  literature, 
and  was  himself  a  poet.  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green, 
and  some  of  his  other  ballads,  contain  genuine  de- 
scription and  humour.  James  died,  at  the  age  of 
tiiirty-one  or  two,  of  grief.  Just  as  his  army  was 
going  to  give  battle  to  the  English,  he  sent  one 
Oliver  Sinclair,  his  favourite,  with  a  commission 
to  supercede  the  general ;  upon  which  the  whole 
army  yielded  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  without 
one  blow  being  struck :  his  high  spirit  could  not 
brook  this  affront,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  days  in 
the  fever  of  indignation." 

i'ur  the  above  uotc  I  am  indebted  to  my  f>icnd 


Mr.  Mickle,  the  excellent  translator  of  Camoens  ; 
l)ut  on  further  examination  of  the  matter,  there 
appeared  a  great  objection  to  the  account  of  Drum- 
mond. James  died  in  the  year  1542  or  l.;43, 
belug  then  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
so  that  when  Ariosto  published  his  Furioso  in  1313, 
James  was  only  five  or  six  years  old;  unless  we 
suppose  that  any  characteristic  compliment  was 
inserted  by  the  author  in  the  last  edition,  which 
passage  may  be  cited  by  Drummond.  The  last 
edition  puhli.shed  in  the  life  of  tlie  poet  was  in  1532, 
at  which  time  James  was  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  hut  had  not  entered  upon  p'lblic  life,  being 
detained  in  the  power  of  the  earl  of  .ingus.  W  tit 
respect  to  the  journey  made  by  James  into  Italy 
mentioned  by  the  other  author,  on  the  prince's  ma f 
riage  with  thedukeof  Guise'sdaughter,  it  isccrtaii 
this  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  yor 
l,S3i),  and  that  Arioslodied  in  1533.  Hence  we  inf 
observe,  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  on 
these  kind  of  stories  so  readily  adopted  by  the  pr- 
tiality  of  historians,  to  do  honour  to  a  favourite  la- 
tional  character. 
See  Hume's  Historj-  of  Eugland,  vol.  iv.  oct.  dit 
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IIOOLF/S  TRANSLATION 


Not  all  the  sailors'  art  could  ptcm  tlie  tide,         101 
Kcir  cuuld  the  cordage  work  the  l):irk  ta  puide  : 
In  vain  we  strike  the  sail  agrninst  I  lie  ina^t. 
We  bind  the  courses,  from  the  dcrk  ^ve  cast 
I'.ach  useless  load;  we  find,  as  thus  we  strive. 
Our  ship  against  the  rocks  of  Roclielle  drive. 
Swift  as  a  shaft  Iicfore  the  storm  it  drove. 
And  none  could  save,  but  he  who  rules  ab')ve  ! 

*'  Struck  with  our  peril,  the  Biscayan  try'd 
A  last  rcst>urce,  too  oft  in  vain  ap)'iy'd:  110 

With  him  he  bade  nic  from  the  ship  descend, 
And  to  the  sliallow  skifl'ijur  lives  commend. 
Two  more  descended  j   and  a  numerous  band 
As  soon  had  fuilow'd,  but  with  sword  in  hand 
Compcird,  alas  !  their  entrance  we  deny'd, 
Our  cable  cut,  and  lluated  on  tile  tide, 
Till  safe  we  landcil  on  the  rocky  coast ; 
But  with  the  vessel  wr(!ek'd  the  crew  were  lost 
Ami  all  her  freight — my  hands  to  Heaien  I  rais'd. 
And  for  my  life  preserv'd  my  Maker  prais'd,      120 
■\\'lio  left  me  not  to  perish  far  from  shore, 
And  never  see  my  dear  Zerhino  more. 
Though  with  the  sinking  ship  reinain'd  behind 
My  vests  Hnd  jewels,  wealth  of  every  kind, 
Vft  ble-.:,  with  hopes  to  find  my  prince  attain, 
I  niiiov'd  1  saw  them  swallow'd  by  the  main. 

"  Wild  was  the  land,  uncultivale  and  rude, 
Nor  track  of  feet,  ror  roofs  of  men  we  view'd  ; 
Noi'^lil  but  a  mountain,  itinnd  whose  craptgy  brow 
The  |.;ud  winds  blew,  the  billows  roar'd  delow.     130 

•'  Here  cruel  Love,  that  false  pci  fidious  boy. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  and  watchful  to  destroy. 
With  S'jit  dishonest,  by  his  froward  will, 
My  joy  to  sorrow  chang'<l,  my  crooci  to  ill. 
Thaf  friend,  in  whom  his  trust  2crbino  placM, 
Fro/c  in  his  faith,  and  burnt  with  llames  unchaste. 
\VI, ether  at  sea  be  feltth'  unliallow'd  lire, 
Bet  tlnr-t  not  then  avow  his  black  desire  ; 
Or  whether  this  remote  and  lonely  place 
Inspir'd  his  bosom  with  a  thought  so  base  :         140 
The  traitor  now  a  secret  plan  revolv'd  ; 
7"  aceoni])lish  what  his  imjjious  soul  resolv'd ; 
And  hence  of  two  that  'seap'd  with  us  the  flood 
Would  one  dismiss,  a  youth  of  Scottish  blood, 
Abno^iio  nam'd,  and  by  Zerbino  lov'd, 
]ii  faiih  unsully'd,  as  in  arins  approvVl : 
Him  Odorico  bade  to  weigh  the  shame, 
I'  .Should  they  to  lioehclle'e  walls  a  princely  dame 

On    foot    convey;    and   begg  d    Inni    luiice    with 

speed 
From  Kochelle  to  supply  our  present  need.         1  iO 

".Aliionio,  fearing  nought,  his  course  pursn'd 
To  where,  coneeai'd  froin  view  beyond  the  wood, 
Si<  miles  remote,    the  peopled  city  stood. 
Ill-  friend  remain'd  :  to  him  the  trai:or  meant 
Without  disguise  t'  unveil  his  foul  intent : 
t  or(  bo  ol  Bilboa  was  his  name  ; 
Wfrtm  Odorico,  nothing  awM  by  shame, 
Wo'ild  tem[)l  to  break  his  faith  ;   with  bim  he  led 
His  early  life;  with  him  from  childhood  bred, 
Fe  hop'd  to  see  him  prize  his  friend's  desire      ICO 
Above  ihe  ties  that  virtue  might  require, 
^orebo,  great  of  soul,  and  nobly  born, 
ibliorr'd  the  deed,  and  with  indignant  scorn 
leproaeh'd  his  breach  of  faith,  and  lirmly  strove 
Tv  every  means  l'  oppose  his  impious  love, 
Fom  threat  to  threat  increasing  passion  grew 
Ineithcr  breast,  till  each  his  weapon  drew  : 
VVien,  struck  with  terrour  to  behold  the-light, 
I  tnn'd  me  to  the  woods  in  speedy  flight. 

■  Soon  Odorico,  long  to  battle  train'd,  ITO 

Byikill  superior,  such  advantige  gain'd. 


He  left  Corebo  on  the  ground  for  dend. 

And  follow'd  me  who  thence  so  swiltly  fled. 

T.ove  surely  lent  him  pinions  to  pursue  ; 

Love  taught  his  tongue  with  soothing  speech  to 

Hut  fruitless  all — for  rather  than  comply        [woo; 

With  such  deyires,   I  stood  resolv'd  to  <lie. 

When  prayers,  and  threats,  and  flatteries  nought 

Witli  <ipen  force  my  honour  he  a.ssaii'd.       [axail'd. 

In  vain  I  wept — iniplor'd — in  vain  1  pri-ssd       ISO 

The  sacred  friendship  to  bis  lord  profess '<!  ; 

Hade  him  leflect  that  to  his  faith  sinceru 

Zerijino  trusted  ail  he  held  most  dear, 

l'".ntreaties  lost,  ami  c\ery  ho]>e  of  aid 

Far,  far  remote  to  save  a  wretch»-d  maid  ; 

W'liile  he  with  impious  rage  and  force  incrcas'd, 

AssaiI'd  my  virtue  like  sonic  ravenous  beast. 

With  bauds  and  fecrt  in  my  dufenee  I  strrtve. 

With  teeth  and  nails  repuls'd  his  brutal  love: 

His  hair  and  beard  I  tote,  his  flesh  I  rent,  190 

And  pierc'd  with  shrieks  the  vaulted  firmament. 

I  know  not  if  by  forlunc  thither  led, 

Or  by  my  voice  that  round  the  country  spread 

Its  piercing  notes;  or  wont  to  scour  the  strand 

When  vcsels  bulg'd,  or  sirew'd   with  wrecks  th» 

But  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  J  .spy'd        [sand; 

A  crew  descending  to  the  ocean's  side  : 

Th'  impure  Biscayan,  seiz'd  with  guilty  fright. 

His  purpose  left,  lo  save  himself  by  flight. 

.Behold  me  by  this  band  in  happy  hour  200 

Preserv'd,  my  lord,  from  that  false  traitoi's  power, 

Yet  but  preserv'd  the  proverb  to  fullil ; 

'  Who  *scapes  one  mischief  meets  another  still.* 

'T  is  true — I  am  not  yet  so  curst  to  find 

My  honour  wrong'd,  though  this  degenerate  kind 

No  virtues  hold  in  awe  ;  but  thirst  of  gain 

Incites  them  froni  my  person  to  abstain, 

Which  kept,  as  now,  in  maiden  lustre  pure, 

Will  for  my  purchase  ampler  sums  secure. 

Light  months  elaps'd,   I  see  the  ninth  anive,     21ft 

Since  here  1  wretched  dwell  entomb'd  alive. 

All  hopes  of  my  Zerbino  now  must  tail — 

From  these  I  learn,  my  beauty  set  to  -ale, 

.^nd  terms  agreed,  a  merchant  will  rtceivo. 

And  me.  unhappy,  to  tl'C  ;Soldan  give." 

So  spoke  the  lovely  maid,  and  as  she  spoke. 
Sighs  following  sighs  her  ange^  speeches  broke : 
Her  tender  grief  compa-sinn  might  infuse 
In  asps  and  tigers,  while  she  thus  renews  i 
Her  tender  sorrows,  or  in  ))laintive  strain  '2'2i) 

Allays  the  anguish  of  her  secret  pain. 

Thus  they  ;  when  sudden  in  the  cave  appears 
A  crew  witli  kiiatly  clubs,  with  staves  and  spears; 
Th'  ill-favour'd  Itader  of  the  brutal  crew 
His  single  eye  around  the  cavern  threw  ; 
A  Wdiiiid  that  chanc'd  upon  bis  face  to  light. 
Had  cropt  his  nose  and  clos'd  one  eye  in  night. 
Soon  as  be  saw  the  chief,  who  listening  sate 
To  hear  the  virgin-fair  her  tale  relate, 
He  tuni'd,  and  joyful  to  his  fellows  said:  250 

"  Behold  a  bird  for  whom  no  net  was  spread  !" 
Then  to  the  earl — '*  For  mc  in  luckier  hour 
Ko  stranger  ever  reacliM  this  )ilaoe  beli  re  : 
Ihon  mayst  have  heard  I  long  have  sought  in  vain. 
Such  radiant  arms  and  vest  like  thine  to  gain  : 
.And  gladly  I  behold  lliee  thus  at  hand, 
To  answer  now  wliatc'er  my  wants  demand." 

Swift  starting  from  his  seat  with  noble  pride, 
Orlando  smil'd  severe,  and  thus  reply'd: 

"  These  arms  1  value  at  a  pi  ice  so  high,         240 
Who  hopes  their  purchase  must  full  dearly  buy." 

Then  from  the  blazing  hearth  a  brand  he  took. 
All  red  with  fire  and  hissing  from  the  smoke, 
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Anil  siuldcn  threw — nbovo  the  caitiff'?  nose, 
By  chance  it  strikes  between  the  meeting  broi\s ; 
And  in-tant  quenches  in  eternal  night 
His  only  wretched  minister  of  liixht ; 
And  sends  his  ghost  to  jnin  the  dreary  train 
By  Charon"  doom'd  to  lakes  of  fiery  pain. 
A  table,  form'd  insquarc,  of  ponderous  wood,      250 
Of  si/e  rapacious,  in  the  cavern  stoo<l ; 
Which,  ill-sustain'd  «ifh  rude  unshapen  feet, 
The  thief  and  all  his  fellows  held  at  meat: 
Easy,  as  from  his  hand  dismist  in  air. 
The  dextrous  Spaniard  sends  thh  cane  afarS, 
Wondrous  to  tell  !   this  weieht  Orlando  threw, 
AVhere  throng'd  toeeflier  press'd  Ih'  nnfodlv  crew. 
Theshat'er'd  limb,  cni-h'd  head,  and  gory  breast. 
The  crackling  hone  the  thunderina  mass  eonfess'd  : 
Some  crippled  e^•Pl■y  part,  some  slain  outriirht:  '260 
\\'ho  least  is  huit  attempts  to  'scane  hy  flight. 
So  when  in  clustering  knot,  a  snaky  brood, 
Reviving  ioyful  with  the  sprincr  renew'd, 
Ba  k  in  the  sim,  if  by  some  peasant  tiirown 
Amidst  them  lights  a  huge  unwieldy  stone. 
On  all  the  curling  heap  what  mischief  flies  ! 
This  leaves  his  sever'd  tail ;  that,  mangled  dies: 
Another  crush'd  and  bruis'd  attempts  with  pain 
7b  drag  behind  his  siimous  length  of  train  : 
AnoMier  happier  'midst  the  grassy  way  270 

Escape-,  and  hissing  glides  anew  for  prey. 
Such  was  the  havoc  here — less  strange  to  tell, 
Since  from  Orlando's  arm  the  ruin  fell. 
Good  Turpin's  page  declares  that  sev'n  alone 
Escap'd  the  weight  by  fierce  Orlando  thrown. 
While  to  their  feet  their  safety  these  commend, 
The  champion  stands  the  passage  to  defend  ; 
AVith  jtinioned  arms  he  drags  them  forth  to  view. 
Where  with  thick  bonjlis  an  aged  service*  grew  : 
The  leaves  he  cleai-s,  and  hangs  them  quivering 
there  280 

A  living  prey  to  all  the  fowls  of  air. 
Nor  needs  he  iron  bands,  or  strong  link'd  chain. 
To  purge  the  Earth  of  such  an  impious  train; 
The  tree  its  branches  yields,  with  these  supply'd, 
Orlando  by  the  neck  the  struggling  wretches  ty'd. 

That  aged  beldame,  to  the  thieves  a  friend. 
Who  saw  their  ill-spent  lives  disastrous  end, 
■With  shrieks  and  outcries,  tearing  from  her  head 
The  hoary  haire,  to  woods  and  deserts  fled  j 


-  Of  these  burning  lakes  in  which  thieves  and 
murderers  are  punished,  an  account  is  given  in 
Dante,  Canto  xxv  of  his  Inferno ;  where  he  assigns 
to  these  the  .seventh  gulf,  and  where,  he  tells  us, 
Chiron  the  Centaur,  and  his  companions,  stand 
armed  with  darts,  w  bich  they  shoot  at  the  damned, 
as  often  as  they  attempt  to  escape  from  the  lake  of 
torment.  Some  conniientators  read  in  this  passage 
of  Ariosto,  Chiron  instead  of  Charon.  Zatta,  in 
the  last  edition  of  1772,  tells  us,  that  in  the  edi- 
tions of  1516  and  1.5.')'2,  Ireth  coriected  by  the  au- 
thor, it  is  printed  Chiron  and  not  t  haron ;  and 
Fornari,  in  his  commentary,  gives  it  Chiron. 

3  The  poet  alludes  to  an  exercise  used  among 
the  Spaniards,  requiring  much  dexterity  and  agi- 
lity; it  was  performed  on  horseback,  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  throning  canes  or  reeds  to  a  great  di- 
stance. 

4  reccliin  sorbo — a  tree  bearing  a  fruit  like  a 
p?ar  or  medlar. 

VOL.   Ill, 
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Till  near  a  stream  she  met,  as  chance  befel,      290 

\  knight,  whose  name'  I  here  forbear  to  tell, 

And  turn  to  her,  who  still  Orlando  pray'd 

With  guardian  power  to  waicb  a  helpless  maid  ; 

And  vow'd  her  steps  should  ail  bis  steps  attend  : 

The  noble  warrior,  like  a  tender  friend, 

Her  sorrows  sooth'd;  and  when  .Vunjra  drest 

In  rosy  garland  and  in  pui-ple  vest, 

Rcsum'd  her  wonted  track  through  morning  air, 

The  knight  departs  with  Isabella  fair. 

Then  many  a  day  tliey  jjurney'd  ere  bcfel        300 

Adventures  worthy  of  tl-.e  Mu-e  to  tell. 

At  length,  amidst  a  mingled  crew,  they  found 

A  champion  dragg'd  along,   in  fetters  bound. 

To  Amon's  daughter  now  <•  we  change  the  strain. 
To  her.  whom  late  we  left  in  amomus  pain. 
The  valiant  maid,  whom  every  breast  must  mourn. 
Who  vainly  hopes  Kogero's  swifi  return. 
Still  near  MarseMles  resides  in  anxious  woe, 
And  every  day  annoys  the  Pagan  foe,  309 

That  wide  o'er  hill  and  dale  with  plundering  bands 
')'nr  run  Provence  and  all  the  neighbouring  lands, 
VMure  the  bright  maid  a  great  example  gave, 
Of  prudent  leader  as  of  warrior  brave. 

l/mt:  has  tiie  time  elaps'd  that  to  her  sight 
Should  once  again  restore  her  dearest  knight ; 
In  dread  suspense,  a  thousand  thoughts  molest. 
For  lov'd  Rogero's  stay,  her  tender  breast. 
One  day,  of  many  a  day,  retir'd  to  mourn 
Her  fa'e  alone,  she  sees  that  dame  return. 
Who  in  the  wondrous  ring  the  med'cine  bore,    3'20 
To  heal  the  heart  that  felt  Alcina's  power. 
But  when  (such  tedious  hours  of  absence  past) 
She  sees  her  come  without  the  knight  at  last. 
Swift  from  her  cheek  the  fading  roses  fly,^ 
And  scarce  her  trembling  knees  their  aid  supply. 

Soon  as  tb'  enchantress  sees  the  virgin's  fear. 
She  hastes  to  meet  her  with  reviving  cheer, 
\Vhere  every  look  such  speaking  comfort  wears, 
.As  bis  are  wont  who  happy  tidings  bears. 
"  Let  no  vain  doubts,"  she   cry'd,    "  thy  bosom 
shake;  330 

Kogero  lives,  and  lives  but  for  thy  sake ; 
Vet  lives,  ccmpell'd  his  freedom  to  furgo, 
Again  the  prisoner  to  thy  constant  foe. 
Now  wouldst  thou  seek  him.  mount  thy  ready  steed 
Without  delay,  and  follow  where  I  lead. 
Soon  sbalt  thou,  virgin,  well  instructed  see 
The  means  to  set  thy  lov'd  Rogero  free." 

This  said  ;  she  all  the  magic  guile  declar'd 
Which  for  the  knight  Atlantes  had  prepar'd. 
Who  Bradamant's  resembling  features  wore,     340 
The  seeming  captive  in  a  giant's  power, 
Uhen  to  th'  enchanted  dome  the  youth  he  drew 
Then  instant  vanish'd  from  his  wonderuig  view; 
And  how,   with  like  device,  th'  enchanter  wrought 
On  knights  and  damsels  to  his  castle  brought; 
Who  from  his  sight  such  various  passions  pmv'd  • 
Who  view'd  in  him,  by  strange  deception  mov'd 
Friend,  squire,  companion,  steed,  or  dame  belov'd. 
I'rg'd  by  delusive  hope  they  fondly  trace. 
With  ceaseless  toil,  the  visionary  place.  350 

"Soon  as  thy  feet,"  she  cries,  "shall  reach  tht 

land 
Where,  near,  the  wondrous  pile  is  seen  to  stand, 

5  He  resumes  this  story.  Book  xx.  vcr.  779. 
'  He  returns  to  Orlando  and  Isabella,  Bouk.xxiii 
ver.  S86. 


ai4 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Th'  enchanter  shall  thou  meet,  who  to  tliy  sight 
Will  seem  thy  love,  opprest  by  stronger  might ; 
Hut  lest,  by  mapic  guile,  thou  here  shouidst  fall 
III  snares,  that  till  this  hour  have  fetter'd  all. 
Distrust  thy  sense,  and  when  thou  see'st  him  uigh, 
I'nsheath  thy  sword,  and  bid  the  traitor  die. 
Nor  think  of  life  Kogcru  to  deprive. 
But  him  from  whom  thy  woes  their  source  derive. 
Hard  must  it  prove  to  aim  the  mortal  blow        3ii  I 
On  him   v.hose   looks  thy   knight's   resemblance 

show  : 
Then  ere  1  lead  thee  hence  yon  dome  to  find, 
Firm  to  tlie  purpose  steel  thy  constant  tnind. 
For  ne'er  to  thee  may  Fate  Rogero  give, 
If  through  thy  weakness  now  thy  foe  should  live." 

The  warlike  virgin,  with  detcrmin'd  will 
To  free  her  lover  and  the  sorc"rcr  kill, 
Appears  in  arms,  impatient  to  pursue 
Her  guiding  s'eps  w  hose  truth  so  well  she  knew. 
Melissa  leads  her  thence  with  eager  haste,         371 
O'er  many  a  cultur'd  land  and  dreary  waste. 
Thro'  wi>od  and  lawn;  while  sage  discourse  beguiles 
The  tedious  journey,   and  relieves  their  toils. 
Much  of  the  virgin's  race  th'  enchaulress  tells, 
On  this,  herlov'd,  her  favourite  theme,  she  dwells: 
That  from  Rogero  and  herself  should  rise 
Heroes  and  ilemi-gods  to  claim  the  skies. 
As  to  Melissa  every  power  was  given 
To  view  the  secrets  of  mysterious  Heaven ;         380 
Her  searching  eye  could  each  event  presage, 
Long  hence  decreed  in  time's  succeeding  page. 

"  O  friend  approv'd  !   O  ever  prudent  guide  !" 
Thus  to  the  prophetess  the  virgin  ery'd, 
"  W'hnso  ait  has  many  a  famous  man  foretold, 
Jly  unborn  sons,  when  years  on  years  have  roll'd  : 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  of  some  illustrious  dame 
(If  such  my  line  may  boast)  whose  future  fame 
Among  the  virtuous  and  the  fair  may  rise." 
She  ceas'd — the  matron  mildly  thus  replies:     390 

"Great  dames  from  thee  descend,  of  whom  shall 
spring 
The  potent  emperor  and  sceptred  king; 
All  tiiese,   in  sweeping  vest,  have  equal  praise 
With  crested  knights,  that  bright  in  arnmur  blaze : 
For  wisdom,  piety,  and  coui'age,  crowu'd 
With  fame,  but  must  for  chastity  renown'd. 
Hard  task  tei  name,  where  many  stand  so  high, 
>\it  one  1  sec  to  pass  in  silence  by. 
Yet,  midst  a  thousand,  let  me  (to  pursue 
What  time  permits)  select  the  nobler  few.  400 

O  !  hadstthou  in  the  cave  thy  tl;oughts  display'd. 
Thine  eyes  had  then  eai,h  passing  form  survty'd. 

"  See  !  from  thy  glorious  stsm  a  dame  descend, 
To  virtuous  deeds  and  li'oeral  arts  a  friend  : 
With  her  for  grace  and  beauty  rests  the  prize. 
Chaste  with  the  chastest,  with  tlie  wisest  wise  ; 
Fam'd  Isabella',  whose  resplendent  light 
Shall  t:ild  with  equal  beams,  by  day,  or  night, 
Tlie  «:ills  which  Mincius'  silver  waters  lave, 
The  land  whose  title"  Genus'  mother  ga\e.         410 


'  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Francisco  Ginraga.  who 
was  general  of  the  Venetians  against  Charles  VIII.  in 
aid  of  the  Genoese:  she  was  daughter  to  the  first 
Hercules  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  sister  to  Alphonso 
and  Hippolito,  a  lady  of  great  qualities  and  virtue. 
Porcacchi,  F.ugenico. 

8  He  means  Mantua,  built  by  the  fairy  Manto, 
raoiher  ui  Ccnus,  according  to  llic  words  which  he 


Ihi  re  shall  she  long  a  bright  fxamplc  give, 
And,  with  her  lord,  in  sweet  contention  live, 
V\ho  best  shall  rear,  who  dearest  Virtue  hold, 
\\'ho  widest  of  Benevolence  unfold 
The  sacred  gates :   in  Rheims  or  Taro's  land. 
While  Gauls  repuls'd  confess  his  conquering  hand, 
She,  like  Penelope,  the  purest  dame. 
Not  less  than  her  I'lysses  lives  to  fame. 
Of  her  great  things,  and  many  I  reveal, 
Compris'd  in  little  space,  but  more  conceal,     4^0 
Which  when  I  left  tlie  busy  world,  and  sought 
The  cavern'd  dome,  prophetic  Merlin  taught. 
In  this  vast  ocean  should  my  vessel  dare, 
NutTiphys'  voyage 9  could  with  mine  compare. 
Let  this  sufBce — what  Virtue  can  bestow 
Of  good  or  great,  shall  Isabella  know. 
Nor  less  her  sister  Beatrice'"  shall  claim 
Each  gift,  that  well  befits  a  sister's  name  ; 
Blest  in  herself,  shall  equal  bliss  aflbrd 
To  all  around,  but  chief  her  plighted  lord  ;        430 
Who,  at  her  death,  a  sad  reverse  shall'know, 
.\nd  sink  from  height  of  bliss  to  depth  of  woe : 
While  she  survives,  Calabria's  earls  remain, 
Unquell'd,  with  Moro  .and  with  Sforza  gain 
A  dreadful  name,  from  Ilyperliorean  snows 
To  w  here  remote  the  gulf  of  Persia  flows 
O'er  ruddy  sands — from  India's  furthest  bound 
To  where  your  seas  in  Oades'  straits  resound, 
Her  death  lamented  shall  reverse  their  fate. 
And  whelm,  with  them,  in  bonds  Hi'  Insubrian  state. 
.^11  Italy  its  sotferings  shall  deplore,  441 

.And  wisdom  like  her  own  be  seen  no  more, 
liefore  her  birth  shall  many  a  matron  claim 
V\it!i  worth  no  less  the  like  illustrious  name. 
Of  tljese  must  one  (a  dame  rever'd)  enclose 
Willi  fair  Pannonia's  crown  her  bonour'd  brows: 
And  one,  when  low  in  earth  "  her  frail  remains 
She  leaves  behind,  shall  on  th'  Ausonian  plains 
Amidst  the  saints  with  hallow'd  rites  be  plac'd. 
Her  votive  shrine  with  gifts  and  incensegrae'd.  450 
The  rest  I  pass — though  each  might  singly  ask 
The  lofty  trump,  and  all  the  Muse's  task. 
Still  in  my  breast  I  hear  each  generous  dame. 
Of  Constance',  Lucrece',  and  Biauca's  name; 


puts  in  the  fairy's  mouth.  Book  xliii.  ver.  723,  in 
ti;c  tale  of  Adonio: 

Lo  !   I,  whom  men  the  fairy  Manto  call, 
Who  founded  first  yon  city's  favour'd  wall, 
Which  thou  must  olt  have  heard  from  flying  fame 
Has  since  been  Mantua  call'd  from  .Manto's  name. 
Some  say  that  this  city  was  founded  by  her  son. 

9  Tiphys  was  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo,  in  which 
the  Argonauts  sailed  with  Jason  to  Colchis  for  the 
conquest  of  the  golden  fleece :  he  was  esteemed 
the  most  expert  navigator  of  his  age. 

•°  Beatrice  was  daughter  of  duke  Hercules, 
wife  of  Ludovico  Sforza.  sumanied  II  Moro,  duke 
of  Milan.  This  lady  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  interfered,  rather  more  than  became  her  sex, 
in  matters  of  government.  She  died  in  the  year 
1476,  in  child-bed,  and  not  long  after  Ludovico 
lost  his  dukedom  under  Lewis  XII.       Eugenico. 

"  Beatrice  of  Este,  esteemed  a  saint,  and  whose 

body  was  deposited  in  the  mountains  of  Padua,  in 

a  place  called  Gauola,  four  miles  from  Este,  where, 

on  the  top  of  a  bill,  was  a  nunnery  richly  endowed. 

Porcacchi. 
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All  that  thrnu^h  wiJe  Itiilia's  states  sliall  sliiue, 
Motliers  and  saviours  of  tlicir  noble  line. 
Above  each  favoiir'd  rare  thy  house  shall  most 
In  female  issue  glorious  fortune  boast : 
Each  mother  in  her  sons  not  happier  found, 
Than  each  fair  consort  in  licr  spouse  renown'd  :    4f>0 

"  Behold  Richarda  ",  left  in  w  idovv'd  youth, 
Pattern  of  courage  and  connubial  truth  ; 
Left  by  her  lord  in  luckless  hour  behind 
To  Fortune's  frowns,  »liich  oft  the  virtuous  find. 
She  sees  her  sons  dcpriv'd  of  native  home. 
And  exil'd  far  in  foreign  regions  roam  : 
Left  in  the  hands  of  their  insultinp:  foe, 
.  Till  all  their  wrongs  a  happy  period  know. 
Nor  midst  these  heroines  1  forget  to  place 
Th'  illustrious  queen '3  of  Aragonian  race;  ^"O 

Than  whom,  for  chaste  resirve  and  counsel  sage, 
None  more  adorn'd  the  Greek  or  Roman  page. 
Not  one  shall  more  the  smiles  of  Fortune  see ; 
She,  mother  of  a  beauteous  progeny. 
Shall  with  Alphonso  give,  to  bless  tiic  earth, 
Hippolito  ::nd  Isabella  birth  : 
This  shall  be  Leonora — doom'd  to  twine 
(So  Heaven  decrees)  her  happy  branch  with  thine. 
How  shall  ray  words  an  equal  tribute  rai.se 
'To  her,  the  next  in  order,  ne.'tt  in  praise  ?         480 
LucreSia  liorgia  M — who  in  beauty'.s  power, 
In  virtue,  fortune,  and  in  fame  shall  soar 
Above  her  se.\ — who  spreads  her  fostering  shade 
J.ikr  the  green  sapling  in  a  fruitful  glade. 
As  dross  to  gold,  as  lead  to  silver  shows; 
The  field-bred  poppy  to  the  garden  rose; 
The  willow  pale  to  ever  verdant  ba3's; 
Or  painted  crystal  to  the  diamond's  blaze : 
E'en  so  to  her,  of  whom  nnborn  1  tell. 
Shall  each  appear  that  else  might  most  excel.  450 
Of  every  virtue,  whose  transc.ndent  fame 
Shall  grace,  alive  or  dead,  her  spotless  name, 
Be  this  the  chief,  her  Hercules  to  raise 
With  all  her  sons  to  deeds  of  martial  praise; 
'l"o  ijlant  the  seeds  that  future  wreaths  may  yield 
To  bind  their  brows  in  council  and  in  field. 
Nor  must  I  here  Renata  'i  fail  to  place, 
(Lucretia's  near  ally'd)  of  Gallia's  race. 


"  This  Richarda  might  justly  be  called  an  ex- 
ample of  fortitude.  She  wa.-.  daughter  of  a  marquis 
ofSalazzo,  and  wife  of  Nicholas  of  Este  :  being 
left  a  widow,  she  saw  the  inheritance  of  Hercules 
seized  by  I.ionello  and  Roi-so,  and  her  sons  c^i- 
pelled  and  ilriven  in  search  of  some  new  establisli- 
ment;  all  which  she  su)>ported  with  the  utmost 
courage.  Hercules  retired  to  the  court  of  Alphonso 
of  Aragon,  till  by  a  change  of  fortune  he  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  government. 

Porcacchi,  Eugenico. 

"  Duke  Hercules  retiring  to  the  court  of  Al- 
phonso, by  his  virtue  and  \alour  gained  to  wife 
Leonora,  daughter  of  Ferrando  king  of  Naples: 
by  her  he  had  three  children,  Hippolito.  Alplionso, 
and  Isabella,  here  celebrated  by  Ariosto. 

'■•  Daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  of  the  house 
of  tiorgia.  Her  first  husband  was  Giovanni  Sforza, 
lord  of  Pisaro:  her  second  was  .iloisio  of  Aragon, 
natural  son  of  king  Alphonso.  and  after  his  death 
she  married  Alplionso  duke  of  Fevrara.     Eugenico. 

'S  Lewis  XII.,  after  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  realm  of  France,  having  divorced  his  fiist  wife, 


Of  Lewis  born  (the  tHclflh  that  bears  the  name) 

And  her,  of  Brittany  the  lasting  fame.  5"0 

Each  virtue  woman  has  been  found  to  know. 

Since  fire  was  seen  to  burn,  or  streams  to  llow. 

Since  yon  bright  orbs  have  circled  round  the  pole, 

I  sec  conq)ri>'d  in  fair  Renata's  soul. 

Of  noble  Alda  (Sa\on  born)  to  tell 

I  pass  ;  nor  on  C'elano's  countess  dwell : 

rianca  sage,  in  Catalonia  bied, 

The  royal  ofl'spring  of  Sicilia's  bed; 

And  lovely  I.ippa,  of  Bologna's  strain. 

With  numbers  more  thai  yet  untold  remain:    510 

For  should  I  singly  count  their  praises  o'er, 

1  venture  on  a  sea  without  a  shore." 

Thus  to  the  listening  maid  the  dame  reveal'd 
Names  yet  in  Time's  remotest  womb  conecal'd  : 
At  length,  arriving  where  .\tlantes  made 
His  near  al>ode,  her  course  Melissa  stay'd; 
Nor  would  she  further  now  her  way  pursue. 
But  shunn'd  to  meet  the  false  enchanter's  view  : 
Then  having  warn'd  the  dame,  and  urg'd  once  more 
Her  pressing  counsel,  urg'd  so  oft  before,  J'iO 

Her  leave  she  took — the  martial  maid  alone 
Pursu'd  a  narrow  track  her  guide  had  shown. 
Not  far  she  r  de,  when  lo!  before  her  sight 
Appear'd  the  likeness  of  her  much-lov'd  knight. 
Her  dear  Rogero,  clos'd  in  fight  between 
Tv.o  mighty  giants,  who  with  dreadful  mien 
Wield  their  huge  weapons,    while  he  pants   for 

breath, 
And  seems  just  sinking  iu  the  jaws  of  death. 

.Soon  as  the  virgin  sees  so  sorely  prest 
One,  in  who.sc  form  Rogero  stands  confest,       539 
Her  faith  is  vanish'd,  new  suspicion  wakes. 
And  every  late  resolve  her  breast  Pii-sakes. 
She  thinks  through  hatred  to  Rogero  grown 
From  some  strange  cause,  from  some  ofTenco  iiii» 

known, 
Melissa  this  unheard-of  snare  had  spread. 
By  her,  who  lov'd  him,  to  behold  him  dead. 

"  Is  that  Rogero,"  to  herself  she  cries, 
"  Still  at  my  heart — and  sure  before  my  eyes  ? 
If 't  is  not  him  I  see — if  thus  deceiv'd — 
Henceforth  can  aught  be  known  or  aught  believ'd  > 
And  shall  I  (every  certain  sense  deny'd)  541 

Too  blindly  in  another's  faith  confide? 
Unseen  my  sympathising  heart  can  (ell, 
If  near  or  absent  he  I  love  so  well." 

While  thus  she  thinks,  she  hears  or  seems  to  hear 
Rcjgero's  well-known  voice  assail  her  ear 
Imploring  help — and  now  she  sees  him  wheel 
His  courser  round,  and  with  the  goring  steel 
L'rge  all  his  haste,  while  each  gigantic  foe 
As  swift  pursues  :  nor  was  the  virgin  slow  550 

To  mark  their  course,  but  urges  ail  her  speed 
Till  at  the  magic  gate  she  checks  her  steed. 
No  sooner  enter'd,  but  .Atlantes'  wile 
Involves  her  senses  in  the  common  guile. 
In  vain  her  search,  now  here,  now  there  she  bends, 
i;xpl(ires  each  part  below,  and  now  ascends. 
Nor  day  nor  night  her  anxious  rest  she  took. 
Yet  oft  the  virgin  with  Rogero  spoke. 


who  wa<!  sister  to  Charles  VHL.  he  married  Anna 
the  daughter  of  Francis  duke  of  Bretagne,  with  a 
view  to  gain  the  hereditary  dominions  which  that 
princess  held  from  her  fiither.  Of  Lewis  and  Anna 
was  bora  this  lienata,  who  was  daughter-in-law  to 
Lucretia  Borgig.  ICugenico* 
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And  oft  tlicy  met,  llionp;h  ndtlicr  (stran^'c  to  tell) 
Tlio  othfi-  knew— so  stroiiK  the  magio  spr-11  !     .560 
Here  leave  we  Bradamaiit  '^,  nor  vex  thv  mind 
To  leave  her  thus  by  fraudful  spells  coii(iii'd  : 
A\'hcn  time  slinll  serve,  behold  the  charm  we  break, 
And  both  the  lovers  from  their  bondaife  take. 
.As,  at  the  hoard  wi-h  plenteous  viands  grac'd, 
Catc  afler  cate  allures  the  sickening  tsste; 
Sj,  while  my  Muse  repeats  her  varied  strains, 
Tale  followin?  tale  the  listening  ear  detains. 
Full  many  a  thread  my  busy  fingers  weave. 
To  form  the  various  web  my  thoughts  conceive.  .570 
Then  hear,  hriW  drawn  fV^in  every  winter's  post, 
33eforo  king  Agraniant  the  Moorish  host 
Paes  in  review,  by  ilifferent  names  cnroli'd. 
And  threat  with  arms  the  ileur  de-lysof  gold. 
From  these  what  gallant  leaders  late  were  lost, 
Of  .'Ethiopi^i,  Spain,  and  Libya's  coast ! 
These  to  replace,  with  all  the  unnumber'd  train 
Thai  breathless  lie  on  many  a  well-fuught  plain, 
IJIarsilius  calls  from  Spain  his  siibject  powers, 
And  Agramanl  from  Afric's  distant  shores,        580 
Appointing  each,  to  every  marshall'd  band, 
(As  need  reqiires)  new  leaders  to  command. 

Hove  cease,  my  lord — the  tale  awhile  we  close; 
Th'  ensuing  book  their  names  and  order  shows. 


BOOK  XIV, 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  reiiew  of  the  Pagan  forces  by  Agramanl  and 
Marsilius:  names  and  characters  of  the  several 
leaikrs.  First  appearance  of  Mandricardo,  king 
of  Tartary  :  he  hears  of  the  defeat  of  the  two 
baffds  by  Orlf.nds,  and  engages  to  go  in  search 
of  that  knight :  in  his  way  he  meets  with  Doralis, 
danghler  to  the  king  of  Granada,  betrotlied  to 
Rodomont;  he  attacks  her  guard,  and  carries 
her  off  by  force.  In  the  mean  while  Agramant 
prepares  for  a  general  assault  of  Paris  :  the  be- 
liaviour  of  the  emperor  Charles  upon  the  oc- 
casion :  God  commands  his  angel,  with  the 
assisiaiite  of  Silence,  to  conduct  "the  Christian 
army  under  Rinaldo  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and 
bids  him  send  Discord  amongst  the  Pagans. 
Des(  ription  of  the  house  of  Sleep.  Agramant 
begins  the  assault :  the  appearance  of  Rodomont, 
king  of  Sarza,  who  is  the  first  to  win  the  works, 
and  makes  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Christians : 
the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  besieged. 

Jn  many  a  fierce  assault  and  cruel  fight. 

When   Siiain  and  Afric  prov'd  with  France  their 

might, 
TJnnuinber'd  warriors  pale  and  breathless  lay. 
To  hungry  wolves  and  ravenous  birds  a  prey  ! 
l!ut  while  the  Gallic  legions,  to  their  cost, 
The  Pagans  met,  and  mourn'd  the  battle  lost, 
The  boastful  foes,  though  victors  from  the  plain, 
More  wept  their  valiant  chiefs  and  princes  slain. 
Such,  great  Alphonso,  if  the  verse  may  dare 
With  present  times  the  times  of  old  cumpai;'e,     10 
Such  was  the  victory  our  arms  obtain'd. 
Due  to  thy  glory,  by  thy  virtues  gain'd ; 


?^  He  returns  to  Bradamant,  Bookxxii.  vcr.  141. 


Such  was  the  slaughter,  that  for  rolling  year» 
Must  till  Ravenna's  heavy  eyes  with  tears'  ! 

When  first  the  Christians  in  the  sanguine  field 
Began  before  their  haughty  foes  to  yield. 
Thy  conquering  arms  oj)pos'd  the  Spanish  force. 
And  cbcck'd  their  banner  in  its  midmost  course  j 
U'liilst  tliy  undaunted  youths  (a  glorious  band) 
Pursu'd  thy  steps,  to  merit  from  thy  band,  20 

That  fateful  day  their  great  reward  to  bold, 
Tlie  golden  falchion  and  the  spvtrs  of  gold  ' : 
These  with  such  ardour  join'd  thy  arms  in  fight. 
They  shar'd  each  danger,    when,  with  dauntless 

might. 
Thy  warlike  arm  the  golden  acorns  shook, 
Th''  yellow  and  vermilion  trtmcheon  hroke^. 
To  thee,  that  gunrd'stthe  flenr-de-lys  from  shame. 
To  thee  alone  is  due  the  laurell'd  fame; 
AVhile,  fir  his  Rome  Fabritio  sav'd  ■>  bestows 
Another  wreath  to  deck  thy  honodr'd  brows  :       30 
This  mighty  column  of  the  Roman  state,  • 
By  thee  subdn'd,  by  thee  preserv'd  from  fate, 
Gives  thee  more  praise  than  if  thy  single  band 
Had  crush'd  the  numbers  of  that  threaiening  band 
Who  with  their  blood  Raveima's  furrows  fed. 
Or  those,  who  trembling  from  their  standards  fled, 
When  nought  avail'd  to  chase  th'  ignoble  fear 
Of  Aragon,  Castile,  and  proud  Navarre  ! 

Though  man^  a   blessing   from    our   conquest 

flow'd, 
Our  arms  successful  little  joy  bestow'd  ;  40 

Too  much  we  mourn'd  our  Gallic  leader  slain, 
.And  mnnerous  princes  lifeless  on  the  plain  ; 
Who.  from  beyond  where  cold  the  Alps  arise, 
Had  pass'd  to  guard  their  kingdoms  and  allies. 
Our  weal,  our  lives  we  to  our  conquest  owe. 
Though  dearly  won — by  this  full  well  we  know 
The  clouds  dispers'd,  whence  Jove  prepar'd  to  shed 
The  wintry  storms  on  out  devoted  head. 
But  ill  in  joy  or  festival  we  share. 
When  round  we  hear  the  cries  of  deep  despair,    50 
From  Gallia's  widows  clad  in  sable  stole, 
Down  whose  wan  cheek  big  tears  of  anguish  roll. 


'  The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  siege  of  Ravenna, 
held  by  Mark  Antonio  Colonna  for  the  pope,  and 
attacked  by  M.  de  Fois,  general  of  the  French 
army.  The  capture  of  this  city  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Alphonso  of  Este, 
though  both  sides  suffered  greatly,  and  the  victors, 
as  well  as  vanquished,  had  long  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  they  sustained. 

'  Alphonso  rewarded  the  valour  of  those  who  had 
fought  under  him  with  presents  of  rich  swords  and 
spurs,  the  ornaments  of  knighthood. 

3  By  the  golden  acorns  the  poet  means  pope 
Julius  II.  who  bore  an  oak  for  his  arms,  and  «hose 
power  was  greatly  shaken  by  the  defeat  at  Ra- 
venna :  by  the  yellow  and  vermilion  truncheon, 
said  to  be  broken,  is  meant  the  power  of  Spain, 
which  received  a  greater  wound  than  that  of  the 
church  :  by  the  fleur-de-lys  is  figured  the  empire 
of  France  defended  by  Alphonso  I.  duke  of  perrara. 

■*  Fabritio  Colonna  surrendered  himself  prisoner 
to  Alphonso  on  condition  that  he  might  not  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  his  ancient  enemies  the 
French,  to  which  condition  Alphonso  agreed,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  solicitations  from 
the  French,  afterwards  generously  gave  him  his 
liberty,  and  sent  him  safe  to  the  pope,     Eugetiico, 
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Mow  comps  the  hour  n  hen  Lewis  mii'-t  provide 
New  leaders  his  forsaken  troops  to  guide, 
When  to  his  country's  praise,  his  vengeful  hand 
Shall  punisli  tiiose,  whose  sacrilegtons  band 
Wives,  matrons,  daughters  durst  alike  invade, 
The  holy  brotherhood  and  cloister'd  maid, 
To  make  each  silver  vaseS  their  impious  prize, 
W'liile  (^ast  on  earth  their  preat  Redeemer  lies !  60 

rnblest  Kavenna  !   why  the  victor's  power 
Didst  thou  resist  ? — Why  not,  in  happier  hour, 
Fatlier  example  take  from  Bres(;ia's  fate. 
Than  Rimini's  and  sad  I-'aenza's  slate. 
Warn  by  thy  ruin,  thouah  I'rivultius  sage 
Ey  Lewi:?  sent,  essay'd  with  words  of  age 
To  rule  thy  people,  and  persuasive  tell, 
For  crimes  like  theirs  what  mighty  nations  fell  ? 

As  now  our  Gallic  king,  opprest  with  cares. 
New  leaders  for  his  powers  encanip'd  prepares,  70 
So  S))ain  and  Afric's  monarchs  to  provide 
Such  chiefs  as  best  befit  their  troops  to  guide. 
From  where   they    long  niaintain'd   their  winter's 
In  order  summon'd  all  the  numerous  host      [i>ost, 
iiy  squadrons  raiig'd,  t'  appoint  for  every  band 
Such  chosen  chieftains  as  the  times  demand. 

Marsilius  first,  then  Agramant  to  view 
Bids  every  squadron  pass  in  nrder  due. 
Before  the  rest  the  Catalans  appear. 
And  Doriphctbus'  waving  batmers  rear;  60 

'I'hen  march  (no  more  by  Fulvirantcs  led. 
Their  gallant  king  by  brave  Rinaldo  dead) 
Those  of  Navarre;  the  Spanish  king's  command 
Commits  them  now  to  Isolero's  hand*. 
Next  Balugantes  Leon's  people  leads  : 
'•raudotiio  tlu'ti  Algarbi's  truop  ]>recede9, 
JlarMlius'  brother:   Falsirones  arm'd 
The  less  Castile  ;  around  his  baimer  swarm'd 
Those  that  with  jVIadarasso  Seville  leave. 
And  peopled  Malaga  ;  from  Gade>'  wa\e  90 

'J'o  where  her  pastures  green  Cordova  shows. 
And  Betis  o'er  his  flowery  border  flows. 
7'hen  Stordilano  and  Tessira  lead, 
Wiih  Banicondo,  numbers  that  sueceed, 
In  |>roud  array — the  first  Granada  sway'd; 
The  second  I  lisbona's  rule  obcy'd  ; 
The  thud  Alaj.irca  held — in  blood  ally'd, 
Tessira  reign'd  a  king  when  l.arbin  dy'd. 
(iaiieians  came,  that,  Maricaldo  lost. 
On  Serpentino  fix'd  to  guide  th<-ir  host;  lUO 

Then  <'alatrava,  and  Toledo's  bands, 
AV'ho>^e  streaming  ensign  Sinegon's  commands 
But  laie  confess'd — with  all  the  tribes  that  lave 
In  '^uadiana's  flood  or  drink  his  wave, 
Wh'iin  M;italista  rules — Astorgo's  train 
Bv  Banzardin  guided,  press  the  plain, 
I'orin'd  in  one  troop — these  Piaganza  yields  ; 
Those  Salamanca  anti  Paloneia's  fields; 
An.l  those  Avila  and  Zamoia  send  : 
Beneath  one  leader  all  their  ranks  extend.  110 

The  Sarago/an  tro.ips  and  household  bands 
Of  king  Maisilius'  eour.,  Ferrau  Commauds, 
Ali  str mgly  arm'd,  and  well  in  combat  known  : 
Here  .Malgurino,  Balinverno  shone. 


s  Minding  to  the  rapacity  of  some  of  the  soldiers, 
whj  carried  off  the  vessels  of  the  sacniment,  and 
th.-c.v  "he  c  nsBcrated  wafer  on  the  ground. 

s  Tsiihro,  a  Spanish  knight,  one  of  tlie  periOn- 
ageb  in  15yyarJo'»  poeia. 


Here  Malzarises  and  Morgantes,  led 

By  equal  fate  a  fnrcign  soil  to  tread  ; 

Whom  each,  of  kingdom  and  of  wealth  bereav'd, 

.Marsilius  in  his  regal  dome  receiv'd. 

Here  Follicones,  great  Marsilius'  son, 

V\'hose  sire  to  lawless  love  AInieria  won,  1-0 

There  Doricantes,  Analardo  here; 

And  Argalifa  and  Bavartes  near. 

The  noble  earl  of  Sagontino's  name, 

And  Langhiran  e-toem'd  in  fields  of  fame. 

With  Arehidantes  Animarantes  stands; 

And  Malagur,  of  all  the  martial  hands  [praise 

Deep  vers'd  in   guile — with  numbers  more  whose 

The  Muse  shall  blazon  in  recording  lays. 

These  numbers  niarshall'd,  i^ext  in  fair  review 
The  chiefs  of  Agramant  their  forces  drew.  130 

Oran's  huge  king  appear'd  upon  .he  plain, 
A  giant-leader  o'er  his  vas*-al  train. 
The  following  squadron  mareh'd  with  sorrow  fill'd 
For  Martasin,  whom  tradaniant  hadkill'd; 
And  much  they  griev'd  that  e\er  woman's  breath 
Should  vaunt  the  king  of  Garamanta's  death. 
Marmonda  third  sends  forth  her  mourning  host. 
In  U.iscony  their  chief  Argosto  lost: 
riicse  leaders  slain,  king  Agratnant  to  guide      139 
The  widen 'd  hands,  would  other  chiefs  provide, 
llioiigh   few  he    boasts — at   length   three  names 
He  hrave  Buraldo  and  Ormido  chose,  [arose: 

W  ith  these  Arganio,  whom  at  titiuost  speed 
He  sent,  as  time  requir'd,  the  troops  to  lead, 
Aiganio  rules  the  Libieaniati  train, 
Wiio  wept  for  sable  Durlrinasso  slain. 
V\'ith  eyes  cast  downward  and  with  cloudy  hue, 
lirunello  brings  his  Tingitanian  crew  : 
For  since  beneath  the  near  o'ershading  wood, 
\\'here  on  the  rock  Atlantes'  castlestood,  1  jO 

He  lost  to  Bradaniant  the  fatal  ring. 
He  liv'd  di^grac'd  with  Afric's  potent  king; 
And  had  nut  Isolero,  who  beheld 
lUunello  hound,  to  .\gramant  reveai'd 
The  truth  at  full,  a  gibbet  had  receiv'd 
The  wretched  culprit,  and  of  life  bereav'd. 
The  king  to  mercy  by  the  r  prayers  dispos'd, 
Itcleas'd  the  fatal  n*Jose  already  clos'd  ; 
But  solemn  vow'd,  the  next  oticnee  he  gave, 
Ni>  plea  again  his  forfeit  life  should  save.  16Q 

Xext  Farurantes  see  I  with  him  a  force 
Alaurina  sends  of  mingled  fixit  and  hi  re. 
Libauio,  near,  his  new-made  king  defends; 
AnA  with  him  Constantina's  tronp  attends. 
On  him,  but  late,  the  crown  and  golden  rod 
V.'hiili  Cinadorus  bore,  the  king  bestow'd. 
Ili'speria's  nation  Soridano  leads  : 
Witli  ihose  of  Sclta,  Dorilon  proceeds. 
O'er  Nasamoni's  Pulian's  hand  presides, 
Aikionia's  train  king  Agricaltes  guides.  11[) 

I'izana's  race  Malahufer/o  sliows: 
The  following  troop  to  Fiuadurus  owes 
Its  martial  discipline,  who  brings  the  bands 
from  far  Canaria  and  JNloroeeo's  sands, 
i'alastro  leads  the  powers  whi>  lately  knew 
Tardoceo  king — two  squadrons  these  pursue 
i  rom  Mulja  and  Ar/.illa — this  retains 
Us  ancient  lord ;  to  that  no  more  remains 
Its  leader  mnurn'd  ;   brave  Chorineus  try  d,    • 
His  ancient  Iricnd,  the  king  elects  their  guide, 
o'er  Almansilla,  where  Tanfirinn  reigu'd,  131 

Caicus  now  the  kingly  power  olitjin'd: 
To  Himedon  he  gave  Galicia's  land : 
'I'liiiU  Caliufruutes  came  with  Caeca's  baad. 


Its 
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Tlie  nile  o'er  those  who  camf  fium  Bolga's  field, 

(Claiindo  lost)  to  Mirabald  he  yield.-. 

Next  Baliverio  march'd,  and  nut  a  name 

Of  all  the  throng  so  stain'd  the  list  of  fame. 

No  nobler  banner  throngh  tlic  camp  was  spread, 

T-'han  that  wliich  valiant  sase  Sobrino  led.  1?() 

Through  all  the  host  could  few  with  him  compare, 

In  tents  to  counsel,  or  in  fields  to  dare. 

The  troops  by  Giialciotto  late  display'd, 

Now  ll.)domiint's  imperious  rule  obey'd  ; 

Of  hor<c  and  foot  he  led  united  |)oncrs, 

New  rais'd  by  .Agramant.  from  Afric's  shores. 

W'hat  time  the  Sun  obseur'd"  his  glorious  light 

In  dreadful  tempi.'sts  of  surrounding  night. 

From  mountain  billows  his  aliiieted  band, 

But  three  days  since,  he  safely  brought  to  land.  200 

No  Iwlder  Saracen  in  all  their  host, 

Ko  stronger  warrior  Afric's  camp  could  boast ; 

Nor  niidit  their  countless  legions  could  they  show 

To  Christian  faith  a  more  inveterate  foe, 

And  Paris  more  his  cruel  prowess  fear'd. 

Than  all  the  forces  that  conibin'd  appcard, 

By  Agran)ant  and  by  Marsilius  led, 

Tliclr  hostile  banners  ou  our  plains  to  spread. 

Then  Prusion,  Alvarecchia's  king,  proceeds: 

Zuinana's  sovereign  JJardanello  ieads  210 

Jiis  forces  next — sure  luckless  birds  of  night. 

Or  crows,  or  ravens  of  ill-omen'd  flight. 

To  these  from  motddering  roofer  lonely  bower, 

Presag'd  the  chance  of  some  disastrous  hour  ! 

For  Heaven  decrees,  to  morrow's  faUl  field 

Shall  see  each  chief  his  life  in  battle  yield. 

The  squadrons  past,  in  numerous  order  train'd, 
Save  Tremizen  and  Norway  no.ic  remain'd  : 
Of  these  no  martial  standards  yet  appcar'd. 
Of  these  no  tidings  in  the  field  were  heard.         220 
When  Agraniant  awhile  in  anxious  thought 
Had  weigh'd  their  absence,  to  his  sight  »as  brought 
A  squire,  who  serving  late  (amidst  his  guard) 
The  king  of  I'reaiizen,  the  tru  h  declar'd; 
That  Manilardo  and  Alzirdo  quell'd. 
With  numbers  slaughter'dpress'd  the  sanguine  field. 
"  Scarce  have  I  scap'd  by  headlong  flight,"  be  cried ; 
"  .^nJ  had  not  Fortune  turn'd  his  course  aside. 
The  knight,  O  king  !  whose  conquering  arm  alone 
O'erthrew  these  troops,  hadall  your  campo'erthrown. 


'  The  rharaeter  of  Rodomont  is  continued  from 

the  Orlando    Innamorato;    the    features   are  the 

same  in  both  poets,  and  appear  to  originate  in  the 

Mezentius  of  Virgil.     Boyardo  relates,  thai  Rodo- 
mont, after  having  waited  some  days  at  Algiers  for 

a  fair  wind  to  embark  his  troops  for  France,  at 

length  compelled  the  pilot  to  leave  the  port  in  the 

middle  of  the  night  with   his  whole  fleet,  when  he 

met  with  a  terrible  storm,  and  that  w  hile  the  rest 

were  imploring  Heaven  for  their  safety,  he  vented 

liis  fury  and  impatience  in  blasphemies,   according 

to  what  Ariosto  says  of  him  further  in  this  book, 

Tor.  S75. 

when  others  to  the  skies 

Sreatbe  fervent  prayers,  he  God's  high  power  defies. 
The  fleet  having  been  some  time  tost  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  at  length  made  the  coast  of 
France,  where  the  landing  of  tiie  troops  was  for 
some  time  opposed  by  the  Christians  ;  till  Rodo- 
mont, after  incredible  eliorLs  of  valour,  efleeted  a  I  helmet,  shield,  and  every  part  of  bis  dress  shrunk 
landing,  having  first  lost  numbers  by  the  sea  and  to  ashes;  and  he  remained  naked  in  the  water, 
fcy  the  enemy.     Orl.  luii.  book  ii.  c.  vi.  |  where  he  soon  fouad  himself  in  the  embraces  of  a 


No  more  can  horse  or  foot  oppose  his  rage         231 
Than  goats  or  sheep  the  pDwling  wolf  eugage- 

'•  Few  days  had  past,  since  to  the  Turkish  host 
A  champion  came,  in  arms  his  country's  boast; 
None  raiglitior  strength  or  firmer  courage  knew. 
And  from  the  West  liis  glorious  birth  he  drew : 
Him  .-^gramanl  with  honours  due  caress'd. 
The  valiant  heir  of  Tartary  confest. 
The  son  of  ,4grican,  of  story'd  fame, 
.Ind  Mandricardo^  his  redoubted  name.  24U 


'  This  character  is  a  continuation  from  Boyardo; 
he  was  son  of  Agrican  king  of  Tartary,  who  laid 
siege  to  .^Ibracca  for  t':ie  love  "f  Angelica,  and  was 
slain  hy  Orlando.  Boyardo  gives  the  following 
extravagant  account  of  him. 

The  pride  and  cruelty  of  (his  prince  was  such, 
that,  disdaining  to  reign  over  any  but  those  that 
were  strong  and  courageous  in  battle,  he  gave 
command  for  all  others  to  be  put  to  death  ;  for 
which  cause  his  subjects  fled  fr)m  their  country 
till  the  whole  land  became  almost  a  desert :  at 
length  an  old  man  had  the  courage  to  remon.strate 
with  him,  representing  that  while  he  was  thus 
renting  his  fury  on  the  innocent,  he  forgot  to  re- 
vei:ge  the  death  of  his  father  Agrican.  killed  by 
Orlando.  Mandricardo,  struck  with  the  reproach, 
resolved  to  go  m  search  of  Orlando. 

The  manner  in  which  he  gained  possession  of  the 
armour  of  Hector,  with  the  wonders  he  met  with 
in  achieving  that  adventure,  are  thus  related  in  the 
third  book,  and  first  and  second  cantos  of  Orlando 
Innamorato. 

Having  committed  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  care  of  a  vicegerent,  he  set  out  one  day 
on  foot,  and  without  armour,  like  a  pilgrim,  deter- 
mining to  expiate  his  neglect  hitherto  by  the 
greatest  exertions  of  valour  in  encountering  every 
difliculty.  Thus  travelling  alone,  he  passed  through 
Armenia,  and  came  at  length  to  a  fountain  of 
green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  marble,  the  water  of 
which  was  transparent  as  crystal,  and  near  the 
fountain  stood  a  pavilion,  where  he  immediately 
entered  with  a  resolution  to  seize  by  force  the  first 
horse  or  armour  he  should  find.  No  person  ap- 
peared, hut  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  fountain 
that  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Sir  knight, 
thou  art  now  made  a  prisoner,  thy  rash  courage 
has  betrayed  thee  into  a  danger  from  which  thou 
never  canst  escape."  Mandricardo,  without  at- 
tending to  the  voice,  continued  to  search  the 
pavilion,  and  found  a  suit  of  complete  armour, 
with  the  weapons  befitting  a  knight,  and  soon  per- 
ceived a  horse  ready  caparisoned  tied  to  a  pine- 
tree.  He  immediately  put  on  the  armour,  and, 
mounting  the  horse,  waspreparing  to  depart,  wlien 
a  sudden  fire  sprung  up  which  consumed  the  jjiiie- 
tree,  and,  sjireading  wider  and  wider,  burnt  all  the  . 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  fountain  and  pavilion  alone 
reiuaining  unhurt:  this  enchanted  fire  now  began 
to  enclose  the  knight,  and  at  last  seizing  on  his 
armour,  he  felt  sudi  intolerable  heat,  that,  unable 
longer  to  supp<jrt  it,  he  leaped  in  fury  from  his 
horse,  and,  running  to  the  fountain,  plunged  him- 
self headlong  in  the  water;  but  the  fire  had  such 
etl'ect  upon   his  arms   and  vesture,    that  cuirass. 
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Hij  deeds  had  through  the  world  dilVus'd  his  prai^e;      When  at  the  Syrian  fairy's  drear  almde, 

But  one  eclip^'d  cacli  deed  of  former  days  j  Ihe  scat  of  magic,  dauntless  might  he  bbon'd. 


beautiful  lady,  who  having  kissed  him,  told  him 
that  he  was  prisoner  in  the  fountain  of  a  fairy  with 
(iradasso,  Cryphon,  Aquilant,  and  many  more; 
but  that,  if  his  valour  was  unshaken,  it  rested  wilh 
him  to  set  all  the  knights  at  liberty.  She  told 
him,  that  near  was  a  stately  cattle  belonging  to  a 
fairy,  in  which  were  preserved  all  the  arms  of 
Hectrjr  e.\cej)t  the  sword  ;  that  after  the  death  of 
Hector  (whom  Achilles  slew  by  treachery)  the 
sword  named  Durindana  was  taken  by  Penthcsilea, 
was  afterwards  |)osse>sed  by  Almontes,  and  then 
by  Orlando.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the 
armour  of  Hector  came  to  .Eneas  ;  but  Apneas  by 
misfortune  falling  into  the  power  of  an  inhuman 
king,  who  kept  him  confined  in  a  sepulchre,  he 
was  delivered  by  this  fairy,  who  opened  the  sepul- 
chre, and  as  a  reward  for  the  senice  d'jtie  de- 
manded these  arms,  which  she  had  ever  since  kept 
by  enchaulinent :  the  lady  concluded  her  account 
by  oflering  to  conduct  the  knight  where  he  might 
j>rove  his  courage  in  so  marvellous  an  adventure,  as 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Hector's  armour. 

Mandricardo,  upon  hearing  this,  declared  his 
resolution  to  undertake  the  adventure;  but  ex- 
pressing some  uneasiness  at  being  thus  exposed 
naked,  the  damsel  unbound  her  hair,  and,  clasping 
the  knight  to  her,  entirely  covered  herself  and  him 
with  her  long  and  beautiful  tresses  ;  and  thus,  con- 
reafcd  as  with  a  veil,  they  issued  together  from 
the  fountain,  and  entered  the  pavilion,  where 
having  remained  some  time,  the  kniglit  being 
afresh  provided  by  his  companion  with  horse, 
armour,  and  other  apparel,  and  she  mounting  on  a 
palfrey,  they  began  their  journey  towards  the 
ca.stle  of  the  fairy  ;  where  he  was  informed  that  he 
must  first  enter  the  list  with  Gradasso  the  fairy's 
champion,  before  he  was  admitted  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  arms. 

Mandricardo  being  arrived  at  the  castle  engaged 
Gradasso,  and  came  off  victorious;  but  the  night 
drawing  on,  the  lady  told  him  he  must  defer  the 
further  proof  of  his  valour  till  morning,  as  the 
castle  gates  would  not  be  opened  tliat  night :  she 
then  carried  him  to  the  palace  of  a  Jady  that  in- 
liabited  near,  and  was  accustomed  to  receive  wilh 
hospitality  all  knights  and  damsels  that  wandered 
that  way  :  the  lady  gave  him  a  courteous  welcome: 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  her  dwelling  was  attacked 
by  a  cruel  giant  named  Malapresa,  who  was  used 
frequently  to  molest  her  :  Mandricardo  engaged 
with  and  slew  the  giant;  and  after  being  refreshed 
with  a  night's  repose,  he  and  his  guide  next  morn- 
ing returned  to  the  castle  of  the  fairy,  where  the 
enchanted  arm.s  were  kept. 

T\\e  knight  and  his  companion  having  reached 
the  castle,  now  passed  the  bridge,  and  entered  the 
gat«  w  itliout  molestation :  here  as  soon  as  any 
knight  had  jiast  the  threshold,  he  was  sworn  upon 
the  faith  of  knighthood  to  touch  with  his  sword  the 
shield  of  Hector,  which  shield,  of  a  bright  azure 
colour,  was  placed  in  the  miildle  of  a  spacious 
court,  supported  by  a  golden  pillar,  on  which  were 
these  words :  "  Do  not  presume  to  touch  tiiis 
shield  unless  thou  art  another  Hector,  for  he  who 
first  bore  this  shield  had  not  his  equaj  in  the 
world." 


The  damsel  here  alighted  from  her  palfrey,  and 
bowed  herself  with  great  reverence  to  the  earth  ; 
and  Mandricardo  doing  the  same  by  her  example, 
advanced,  without  meeting  w.ith  any  resistance,  to 
the  middle  of  the  court,  where  drawing  his  sword 
he  lightly  touched  the  boss  of  the  shield,  and   im- 
mediately a  violent  earthquake  shnok  the  building, 
accompanied  with  most  dreadful  thunder.  a.s  if  the 
world  was   hastening  to   its  final    dissolution;    a 
secret  portal,  called  the  gate  of  the  treasure,  flevr 
open  and  discovered  a  field  of  corn,  the  blade  and 
ears  of  which  were  of  gold  ;  but  the  portal  of  the 
east  by  which  they  had  entered,  suddenly  dosed. 
The  damsel  then   addressed   him   thus:    "  Must 
noble  and  valiant  knight :   no  one  must  ever  hope 
to  escape  from  this  place,  unless  be  first  shall  mov» 
the  field  of  corn,  and  tear   up  by  the  roois  that 
spreading  tree,  which  you  see  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  field."      She  had  no  sooner  ended   these 
words,  but  ManJrii-ardo  entered  the  field  with  his 
sword  in  hand,  and  began  to  cnt  the  corn,  when  a 
strange  enchantment  followed  :  every  car  that  fell 
to  the  ground  became  ali^e,  and  was  immediately 
changed  into  the  form  of  some  fierce  and  dreadful 
animal,  a  lion,   a  tiger,  or  wild  hoar,  and  attacked 
the    knigiit.      Mandricardo    exerted    his    utmost 
valour ;  but  his  strength,  incredible  as  it  was,  must 
have  been  at  length  exhausted  in  such  a  conflict, 
his  enemies  continually  increasing  as  the  ears  fell: 
at  length,  stooping  down,  he  took  a  stone  in  hit 
hand,  which  stone  was  enchanted,  though  the  vir- 
tue was  unknown  to  him:   lie  cast  this  among  the 
army  of  beasts,  and  immediately   they  attacked 
each  other  with  great  fury,  and  in  a  few  hours  th» 
knight  beheld  his  formidable  assailants  slaiu  by 
themselves. 

Mandricardo  then  prepared  to  pursue  the  ad- 
venture and  rmt  up  the  tree  that  had  a  thousand 
branches,  every  branch  cove)"ed  with  blossoms  :   he. 
grasped  the  trunk  and  endeavoured  with  all  his 
force  to  tear  it  from  the  ground,  while,  as  he  shook 
it,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  fell  in  great  abundance 
round  him,  and,  as  they  fell,  changed  into  every 
species  of  ravenous  birds,  ravens,  falcons,  vultures, 
and  eagles;   all  which  assailed  the  kniglit,  and, 
notwithstanding  he  was  covered  and  defended  by 
his    armour,    so   effectually    molested    him,    that 
it  was  long  before  he  could,  with  his  utmost  efforts, 
put  an  end  to  his  labour.     At  length,  redoubling 
his  force,  he  tore  the  tree  up  by  the  roots,  and 
suddenly  a  loud  thunder  was  again  heard,  and  a 
rushing  wind  arose  that  beat  all  his  feathered  ene- 
mies to  the  ground.      Turpin  relates  that  the  wind 
issued  fi-om  the  womb  of  the  earth,  where  the  root 
was  buried,  and  the  ponderous  stones  were  hurled 
aloft  as  if  cast  from  an  engine.     The  champion 
then  cast  his  eyes  down,  and  beheld  an  enormous 
serpent  issuing  from  this  subterraneous  cave  with 
one  head,  but  branching  into  ten  distinct  bo<lies, 
>Taudricardo,  eager  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
adventure,  attacked   the  serpent   with  his  sword, 
and  aimed  a  stroke  at  his  head  ;  but  the  scales, 
which  were  impenetrable,  defeated  his  intenL    Th^ 
monster  then  leaped  upon  the  kiiight,  and  winding 
two  of  his  tails  round  the  champion's  legs,  others 
round  hu>  body,  and  others  round  his  arms,  diw 
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Amidst  a  <ceue,  whose  wonders  but  to  lipar 
Would  strike  the  boldest  lieart  with  chilling  fear, 
What  time  he  won  the  cuirass,  which,  of  yore. 
In  fields  of  battle  Trojan  Hi'Ctor  wore." 

This  chief  the  squire's  unwelcome  tidings  heard, 
And,  fir'd  with  rage,  his  haughty  visage  rear'd  ; 
Eesolv'd  at  once  the  knight  unknown  to  find,     251 
But  kept  his  purpose  secret  in  his  mind,    [thoufcht 
Whate'er  the   cause  —  perchance  he   fear'd   his 
Bisclos'd,  in  others  like  design  had  wrought. 
He  bade  to  ask  the  squire,  what  vestments  o'er 
His  mailed  arms  the  dreaded  champion  bore; 
To  this  he  answer'd — "  Black  his  mournful  vest, 
Black  was  his  shield  and  unadorn'd  bis  crest;" 
And  true  he  spoke,  for  with  dejected  mind 
Orlando  left  his  blazon'd  shield  behind,  260 

That  by  his  outward  garb  might  stand  reveal'd 
The  hidden  sorrows  which  his  breast  conceal'd. 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 

To  Mandrieardo  late  a  beauteous  steetf* 
The  king  Marf  ilius  gave,  of  generous  breed. 
His  colour  bay,  but  black  his  feet  and  mane, 
Mis  dam  of  Friza,  and  his  sire  of  Spain. 
This,  Mandrieardo  sheath'd  in  steel,  bestrode, 
.And  spurr'd  impetuous  o'er  the  field,  and  vowM 
To  view  the  camp  no  mure,  till  be  sursey'd 
The  unknown  knight  in  sable  arms  array'd.       270 
.Soon  many  a  wretch  he  met  that,  smit  with  dread. 
From  fierce  Orlando's  prowess  trembling  fled  : 
One  mourn'd  a  sou's,  and  one  a  brother's  death, 
lietbrc  their  eves  dejiriv'd  of  vital  breath  : 
Speechless  and  pale  around  the  plain  they  rov'd, 
While  every  face  their  dastard  terrours  prov'd. 
Ere  far  he  pass'd,  he  came  where  he  beheld 
A  dreadful  field  with  sanguine  torrents  sweli'd, 
,'\nd  mingled  carnage,  where  too  plain  appear'd 
What  Asvamant  so  late  with  anguish  heard.      'iSO 


him  forcibly  te  the  earth,  and,  fixing  his  teeth  in 
3Mandiicardo's  side,  began  to  crush  his  armour 
like  some  brittle  substance.  The  knight,  exerting 
all  his  remaining  strength,  struggling  with  the 
monster,  at  last  fell  with  him  into  the  cave,  and 
by  good  fortune  falling  with  all  his  weight  upon 
the  serpent's  head  crushed  him  to  death  in  an 
instant. 

The  serpent  being  dead,  the  knight  examined 
the  cave  on  all  sides,  and  by  the  light  of  a  car- 
buncle discovered  it  to  be  a  sepulchre  cut  o\it  of  a 
rock,  covered  over  and  adonied  with  coral,  amber, 
»il\cr,  and  gold.  In  the  middle  appeared  a  kind 
of  tomb  of  polished  ivory,  supported  by  a  gold  and 
azure  .dragon  :  on  the  tomb  appeared  to  lie  an 
armed  knight,  but,  upon  nearer  inspection,  in- 
stead of  a  body  was  deposited  the  empty  armour  : 
this  was  the  armour  so  celebrated  of  Hector,  but 
without  the  shield  or  sword  ;  the  first,  as  has  been 
related,  was  suspended  to  the  golden  pillar  in  the 
court  of  the  castle,  and  the  last  was  in  the  hands 
of  Orlando:  these  arms  were  of  most  inestimable 
value,  adorned  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  and  in 
the  front  of  the  helmet  was  the  large  carbuncle 
which  gave  light  to  all  that  gloomy  habitation. 

While  Mandrieardo  was  gazing  with  admiration 
on  these  unparalleled  arms,  he  heard  a  noise  be- 
hind him  ;  when  suddenly  a  gate  opened,  and 
many  damsels  issuing  forth  with  instruments  of 
various  sorts  congratulated  the  warrior  in  songs 
and  dances  for  the  great  victory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  having  linished  their  songs  and  dances 
fell  on  their  knees  before  him.  Then  one  of  them 
rising  gave  the  knight  infinite  (iraiscs  for  the 
achievement  of  so  perilous  an  adventure,  and  two 
other  damsels,  having  disarmed  him,  led  him  out 
of  the  cave;  then  covering  him  with  a  mantle  of 
fine  silk,  and  scenting  him  with  the  most  exquisite 
perfumes,  they  resumed  their  songs  and  dances, 
and  reconducted  him  by  a  stair-case  of  marble 
into  the  palace  where  the  shield  of  Hector  was 
suspended  in  the  court;  and  here  he  found  a  great 
number  of  knights  and  ladies  assembled,  who,  as 
soon  as  Mandrieardo  appeared,  paid  eveiy  honour 
to  him  as  to  a  prince.  In  the  midst  of  this  com-_^ 
pany,  on  a  rich  throne  sate  the  fairy,  who  calling' 
the  victor  before  her  spoke  to  him  thus :  "  Sir 
knight,  thou  hast  this  day  won  a  treasure  that  has 
not  its  equal  in  the  world  ;  but  as  it  behoves  thee 
to  add  to  the;e  arms  the  sword,  thou  must  here 


swear  to  me  upon  thy  faith,  that  thou  wilt  by  force 
take  from  the  earl  Orlando  the  enchanted  sword 
Durindana,  formerly  the  property  of  Hector ;  and 
know  that  till  thou  hast  achieved  this  adventure, 
thou  shalt  not  wear  by  thy  side  any  other  weapon, 
or  place  the  I'Cgal  crown  on  thy  head :  but  take 
heed  never  to  be  deprived  of  the  silver  eagle 
painted  on  that  glorious  shield,  for  remember  that 
in  possessing  these  arms  and  that  device,  thou  hast 
the  noblest  treasure  that  ever  recompensed  the 
valour  of  a  knight." 

King  Mandrieardo  then,  making  a  low  obeisance 
to  the  fairy,  pledged  the  oath  imposed  upon  him, 
and  immediately  the  damsels,  in  her  presence, 
buckled  on  him  the  famous  armour  :  the  knight, 
being  completely  armed,  took  leave  of  the  fairy, 
liaving  thus  dissolved  the  enchantment  by  which 
many  lords  and  knights  had  been  so  long  detained, 
among  whom  were  Isolero  the  Spanish  knight, 
king  CIradasso,  young  Gryphon,  and  his  brother 
Aquilant.  Gradasso  and  Mandrieardo  departed 
together  from  the  castle  of  the  fairy,  and  peiformed 
many  and  great  exploits  before  they  arrived  in 
France.     Orl.  Inn.  book  iii.  c._i.  ii. 

This  adventure  of  Mandrieardo  exhibits  one  of 
the  most  romantic  stories  of  chivalry,  at  the  same 
time  attended  with  many  circumstances  that  speak 
strongly  to  the  imagination  :  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  although  Ariosto  has  taken  up  the  general 
story  of  Covardo,  and  continued  the  same  cha- 
racters, yet  he  has  no"  fiction  so  out  of  nature  in 
all  his  poem,  unless  we  except  the  battle  between 
Astolpho  and  Orilo,  (book  xv. )  which  is  not  of  his 
own  invention,  but  taken  up  and  continued  from 
Covardo. 

In  the  Fairy  Queen  is  a  passage  not  unlike  that 
part  of  Boyardo,  where  Mandrieardo  is  burnt  with 
the  enchanted  fire,  and  leaps  into  the  fountain. 
I'yrrochles,  having  been  engaged  with  Furor,  con- 
tracts an  inward  heat  that  seems  to  prey  upon 
liis  \itals,  and  seeks  relief  by  plunging  into  the 
water. 

to  the  flood  he  came, 

There  without  stop  or  st.".y,  he  fiercely  leapt 

And  deep  himself  beducked  in  the  same. 

I  burn,  I  burn,  1  burn  !  then  loud  he  ery'd, 
O  how  I  burn  with  implacable  fire  ! 
Yet  naught  can  quench  my  ndy  flaming  side,  &c. 
I'airy  Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  r 
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The  warrior  cast  his  an^ry  eyes  aroiiml, 
Slir\ey'd  tlie  slain,  aiui  ineasurM  every  wound 
With  greedy  iiaze,  Hliile  envy  rent  his  breast, 
To  see  such  numbers  by  one  hand  opprest. 
As  when  a  wolf  or  mastilV gains  the~-lield, 
\\'here  sturdy  hinds  the  labouring  ox  have  killM, 
A\'lien  dugs  and  fowls  have  rent  the  flesh  away, 
And  only  left  the  fragments  of  their  prey. 
The  hoofs  and  hide  :  the  longing  beast  in  vain 
Jieholds  the  spoils  :  thus  on  the  reeking  plain  S^O 
The  cruel  Pagan  stood,  and  cur^'d  his  fate, 
That  breuglit  him  to  the  feast  of  death  so  late. 

That  day  and  half  the  next,  in  eager  thought. 
Inquiring  oft,  the  sable  knight  he  sought: 
When  lo !  he  \iew*d  a  meadow,  crown'd  with  shade, 
Where  a  deep  stream  with  circling  waters  stray'd: 
Thus  fair  Otricoli  the  Tyber  lavess. 
And  near  encloses  with  eircumflucut  waves. 
'I'o  guard  the  narrow  pass,  a  numerous  band 
Of  hardy  warriors,  clad  in  armour,  stand.        300 
Tlie  Pagan  asks  what  chief  had  thither  sent 
So  strong  a  force,  and  what  the  concourse  meant  ? 
To  him  their  leader  scorn'd  not  to  reply, 
Slov'd  with  his  lordly  speech  ;  whose  i)resence  hish, 
And  arms,  enrich'd  with  gold  and  gcms'o,  proclaim 
Some  mighty  warrior  not  unknown  tp  fame. 


'  A  piece  of  land  near  Rome,  where  the  Tyber 
winding  forms  a  peninsula, 

*°  Boyardo  gives  a  most  splendid  description  of 
these  arms  of  Hector,  in  the  adventure  related  in 
the  former  note :  the  words  of  Berui  are, 

Forbite  eran  quell'  armi  luminose, 

Ch'el  occhio  a  pena  sotfre  di  vederle, 

Fregiate  d'oro,  e  pietre  preziose, 

Di  rubini,  emeraldi,  e  grosse  perle. 

Mandricardo  le  voglie  avea  bramose, 

E'  mill'anni  gli  pare  indosso  averlc : 

Se  le  volgc  per  man,  si  meraviglia, 

Ma  sopra  tutto  all'elmo  alza  la  ciglia. 

In  cima  all'elmo,  d'oro  cm  \in  lione, 

Ch'un  breve  avea  d'argento  in  una  zampa, 

Di  sol  to  a  lui  pur  d'oro  era  il  torchione. 

Con  vente  sei  formrigli  d'una  stampa  ; 

Nell'mezzo  della  fronte  era  il  carbone, 

Ch'a  guisa  rilueca  di  chiara  lampa, 

Faeeva  lume,  com'  k  sua  natura. 

Per  ogni  canto  della  gTotta  scura. 

Orl.  Inn.  lib.  iii.  c.  ii. 
These  glorious  arms  were  polisli'd  beamy  brigiit. 
That  scarce  the  eyes  could  bear  the  flashing  light, 
Bedeck 'd  with  gold  and  many  a  costly  stone. 
Where  rubles,   mix'd    with  pearls  and  emeralds, 

shone. 
Fierce  Mandricardo  with  impatience  glow'd 
To  feel  his  limbs  sustain  the  radiant  load. 
He  turn'd  the  ponderous  mail  with  looks  amaz'd, 
But  on  ihe  helmet  chief  in  rapture  gaz'd  : 
A  golden  lion  on  the  crest  dispos'd, 
A  silver  label  in  his  paw  enclos'd  ; 
Beneath  the  crest  was  seen  a  wTcath  of  gold, 
F.nrieh'd  with  sparkling  studs  of  semblant  mould. 
Flill  in  the  front  the  carbuncle  appear'd, 
Wiiose  ruddy  blaze  the  lonely  dwellins  cheer'd. 
And  (such  its  wondrous  kind)  a  light  di>play'd 
That  pierc'd  the  murky  grotto's  dismal  shade. 

"In  this  manner," says  Mr.  Upton,  "sir Tristram 
feeds  his  eyes  with  the  bright  spoils  and  goodly 


"  Sent  by  our  lord,"  he  cried,  "  we  hither  bring 

The  royal  daughter  of  riranada's  king ; 

Whom  now,  though  scarce  the  tidings  yet  hare 

spread. 
He  gives  to  bless  the  king  of  Sarza's  "  bed.        310 
When  evening  ca.its  her  welcome  shadows  round, 
And  grasshoppers  surcease  their  grating  sound. 
We  to  her  sire  encump'd  shall  lead  tlie  maid, 
Meanwhile  she  lies  repos'd  in  yonder  shade." 

Dut  he,  whose  daring  heat  the  world  despis'd, 
Hesolv'd  to  prove  how  far  these  warriors  priz'd 
Their  sovereign's  treasure ;  if  their  force  avail'd 
To  guard  their  mistress,  or  in  combat  fail'd. 
He  thus — '•  The  virgin  doubtless  then  is  fair : 
Fain  would  I  view  the  charge  that  claims  your  care; 
Lead  me  to  her,  or  here  the  dame  convey,         021 
For  haste  forbids  nie  longer  to  delay." 

"  What  madness  has  thy  better  thoughts  misled  ?" 
Granacla's  captain  said — nor  further  said  : 
Tlie  Tartar  plac'd  his  eager  spear  in  rest. 
Which  furious  rush'd  against  the  speaker's  breast : 
Before  the  stroke  the  shalter'd  cuirass  flies. 
And,  prune  on  earth,  a  lifeless  corse  be  lies. 

armour  of  a  dead   knight,    handling   them   and 

turning  them  a  thousand  ways. 

But  Tristram  then  despoiling  that  dead  knight 

Of  all  those  goodly  implements  of  praise. 
Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  sight 

Of  the  bright  metal  shining  like  sun  rays, 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  ways,  &c. 
Fairy  Queen,  b,  vi.  e.  iiu 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  trans- 
lated that  beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  where 
Thetis  brings  to  hor  son  his  arms,  just  as  they  came 
from  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  had  his  eye  on  this  pas- 
sage of  Sjienser,  for  he  uses  his  words  ;  the  verses 
are  very  harmonious,  and  well  worth  transcri- 
bing. 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burthen  on  the  ground. 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  siiores  around; 
B.ick  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise. 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eyes; 
Lnmov'd  the  hero  kindles  at  the  show, 
And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow  : 
He  tuins  the  radiant  gift,  and  feeds  his  mind 
On  all  th'  immortal  artist  had  cjesign'd. 

Iliad  xix.  ver.  15. 

'■  This  passage  in  Homer  has  been  borrowed  br 
Virgil,  where  Venus  is  in  like  manner  introduced 
bringing  armour  to  her  son. 
llle  Deffi  donis,  et  tanto  la^tus  honore, 
Expleri  nequit,  at^ue  ocidos  |>er  singida  volvit, 
Miraturque,  interquc  manus  et  brachia  versat 
Terrihilem  cristis  galeam,  flammasque  vomeutem, 
Fatiferumque  ensem  ;  loricam  ex  sere  rigenlem, 
Sanguineani,  ingentcm.  JEn.  lib.  viii. 

Proud  of  the  gift  he  roIFd  his  greedy  sight 
Around  the  work,  and  giz'd  with  vast  delight: 
He  lifts,  he  turns,  he  i)oises,  and  admires 
The  crested  helm  that  vomits  radiant  tires. 
His  hands  the  fatal  sword  and  corslet  hold  ; 
One  keen  with  tempcr'd  steel,  one  stilTwith  gold; 
Both  ample,  flaming  both,  and  beamy  bright  — 

Drydeu,  ver.  819.'' 

See  Upton's  Notes  on  Spenser. 

"  RoUomont. 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


The  son  of  African  liis  spear  rcgain'd. 

Nor  other  weapon  in  the  field  sustain'tl :  330 

Nor  sword  nor  mace  he  held  :  that  fated  hour, 

Wlicn.  won  by  conquest,  Hector's  arms  he  bore. 

The  sword  lie  iniss'd,  and  vow'd  that  never  blade 

Should  grace  his  side  (nor  vain  the  vow  he  made) 

Save  Uurindana,  by  Alrnonte?  borne, 

Orlando's  now,  and  once  by  Hector  worn. 

Great  was  the  courage  of  the  Tartar  knight, 

On  such  unequal  terms  to  wage  the  fight. 

**  Who  dares  dispute  my  pass  ?"  enrag'd  he  cries, 

And  with  conchM  spear  amid  their  battle  Hies.     540 

This  drew  the  sword,  that  plac'd  the  lance  in  rest. 

And  round  him  close  the  furious  numbers  press'd. 

In  heaps  they  fell — at  length  the  javelin  broke, 

The  broken  truncheon  in  each  hand  he  took. 

As  Hebrew  Sampson,  wielding  in  his  hand 

The  fatal  iaw.  o'erlhrew  tlio  iiostile  band 

Of  stern  Philistines — shields  and  helmets  fly; 

And  oft  at  once  the  horse  and  horseman  die. 

To  death  these  wretches  run  with  hejidlong  pace. 

Nor  though  one  falls,  another  shuns  his  place.  350 

Less  hard  it  seem'd  to  yield  their  vital  breath, 

Than  thus  to  perish  by  so  strange  a  death: 

Nor  could  they  bear,  beneath  a  splinter'd  spear 

To  fall,  and  lose  whate'er  in  life  was  dear; 

To  perish  thus  like  frogs  or  hissing  snakes, 

In  reedy  marshes  or  entangled  brakes. 

But  since,  by  fatal  cost,  too  well  they  find 

That  cruel  still  is  death  of  every  kind. 

Two  thirds  already  kill'd,  the  remnant-train 

Attempt  t'  escape  in  safety  from  the  plain  :      360 

But  the  fierce  Saracen  their  flight  withstood, 

And  still  insatiate,  thirsting  still  for  blooil, 

Disdain'd  that  one  amidst  the  trembling  baud 

Should  'scape  with  life  from  his  destroying  hand. 

As  in  the  open  fields,  or  simny  meads. 

The  brittle  stubble  and  the  spiky  reeds 

Resist  but  little,  wlieii  the  wary  hind 

Kindles  the  flame,  to  which  the  northern  wind 

Gives  double  force,  till  wide  around  it  preys. 

And  all  the  furrows  crackle  in  the  blaze :  370 

So  these  alike  in  vain  defence  engage 

With  haughty  IMandricardo*s  dreadful  rage. 

Soon  as  the  passage  freed  the  champion  view'd, 
Where  late  the  sentry  to  defend  it  stood. 
Amid  the  new-worn  path,  with  eager  tread. 
He  press'd  the  turf  by  sounds  of  sorrow  led 
And  loud  laments,  to  judge  how  truly  fame 
Had  rais'd  the  beauties  of  Granada's  dame. 
Where  the  stream  winding  gave  the  Pagan  way 
He  pass'd,  while  round  him  slaughter'd  warriors  lay; 
Till  midst  the  mead  his  matchless  prize  he  found. 
The  gentle  Doralis  with  beauty  crown'd  ;  332 

So  was  slie  nam'd — beneath  its  ancient  shade. 
An  oak's  rough  tnmk  sustain'd  the  trembling  maid. 
Her  tears,  like  springs  that  unexhausted  flow. 
Fell  trickling  down,  and  stain'd  her  breast  of  snow. 
And  on  her  feattires  plain  re\eard  aijpear'd, 
She  wept  for  others,  for  herself  she  fear'd. 
Her  fears  redoubled,  when  the  knight  slie  view'd 
With  visage  stern,  and  arms  with  blood  bedew'd,  390 
Blood  of  her  friends  :   her  wailings  rent  the  sky  ; 
H»r  sad  attendants  join'd  the  piercing  cry; 
Whom,  added  to  her  train,  a  parent's  care 
Had  round  her  plac'd  to  tend  the  royal  fair; 
Sage  matrons,  squires,  and  dames  (a  chosen  band) 
The  best  and  fairest  of  Granada's  land. 

Soon  as  the  Tartar  prince  that  face  beheld. 
Whose  vharms  the  brightest  charms  of  Spain  excell'd ; 


That  e'en  in  grief  can  spread  the  ilame  of  love; 
( How  must  she  then  in  joy  each  bosom  move  ! )  400 
He  conquers  but  to  yield :  enrapt  he  stands, 
A  willing  prisoner  in  his  captive's  hands. 
Yet  would  he  not  so  far  her  empire  own, 
To  yield  his  right  in  arms  so  lately  won. 
Tliough  lost  in  woe,  he  hopes  by  love's  soft  wile* 
To  change  her  grief  to  joy,  her  tears  to  smiles. 
Then  on  a  milk-white  steed,  without  delay, 
He  seats  the  damsel  to  pnrs.jc  liis  way  : 
Hut  first,  in  gentle  words  he  bids  adieu 
To  dames,  to  squires,  and  all  tlie  weeping  crew.  410 
"  Henceforth  in  me  will  be  tier  guard,'*  he  cries, 
"  I  shall,  her  squire,  her  lord,  her  mate  suific-e 
At  every  need — my  friends,  farewell !" — They  hear. 
And  helpless  part  with  many  a  sigh  and  tear. 
"Vviiat  grief,   what  anguish,"  to  themselves  they 

said, 
"  Will  ))ierceherfather'ssonl!  what  thoughts  invade 
Iltr  consort's  breast !  What  vengeance  shall  assuage 
Ills  cruel  ])angs,  and  sate  his  dreadful  rage  ! 
Why  comes  he  not  at  this  disastrous  hour  ? 

0  !  were  he  here,  from  yun  Barbarian  power,    4'20 
Kre  yet  too  late,  to  save  from  foul  disgrace 

Th'  illustrious  blood  of  Stordilano's  race  I'* 
The  Tartar,  hap)iy  in  his  prize  obtain'd, 
A  prize  by  fortune  and  by  valour  gain'd. 
Abates  the  speed,  with  which  so  late  he  press'd 
T'  o'ertake  the  champion  of  the  sable  vest. 
By  slow  degrees  his  former  zeal  declin'd. 
Far  other  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind, 
To  reach  some  kind  retreat,  and  ease  the  smart 
His  youthful  bosom  felt  for  Cupid's  dart.  430 

Meantime  he  sooths  his  fair-one's  grief  and  fears, 
Wliose  cheeks  and  lovely  eyes  are  wet  with  tears: 
Full  oft  he  feigns,  and  vows  her  beauty's  fame 
Long  in  his  soul  had  fed  the  growing  flame ; 
That,  for  her  sake,  he  left  his  realm  and  crown. 
Whose  rule  attends  to  lands  of  far  renown. 
Not  to  contemplate  France  or  Spain,  he  cries. 
But  the  soft  beauties  of  her  beaming  eyes. 
"  If  love  uiifeign'd  may  ever  hope  to  prove 
The  virgin's  smiles  — I  merit  then  your  love  :     440 
If  high  descent — who  nobler  can  aspire  ? 

1  boast  the  mighty  Agrican  my  sire. 

If  wealth  or  power — what  name  exceeds  my  own  f 

In  empire  I  submit  to  God  alone  : 

If  valour — well  my  deeds  to  day  declare 

iVly  valour  pleads  my  title  to  the  fair." 

These  words,  and  many  more  which  love  had 
taught, 
In  Doralis,  with  soft  persuasion,  wrought 
A  gentle  change,  till  freed  from  former  fear. 
With  less  restraint  she  seem'd  his  suit  to  hear;  450 
When  yielding  by  degrees,  and  courteous  grown. 
She  gives  him  answers  in  a  milder  tone ; 
Nor  on  his  face  disdains  sometimes  to  bend 
Her  languid  eyes,  where  pity  seems  to  blend 
With  yonng  desire :  the  Pagan  hence,  whose  heart 
Had  oft  confess'd  the  painful  pleasing  smart. 
Drew  certain  omens  that  the  beauteous  dame 
Would  not  for  ever  scorn  his  amorous  flame. 

Thus  journeying  on,  in  thought  elate  and  gay, 
With  Doralis,  companion  of  his  way,  4fi9 

The  hour  advanc'd,  when  friendly  night  prepare* 
Its  balmy  rest  to  banish  mortal  cares  : 
Now  half  conceai'd  the  sinking  Sun  he  views. 
And  with  redoubled  haste  his  course  pursues. 
Till  distant  sounds  of  rustic  pipes  he  bears. 
And  curling  smoke  from  village  loofa  appears : 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,  Book  XIV. 


There  harmless  shcplicrds  hold  their  bumtile  scat, 
Nij  sumptuuus  dwelliriir,  but  a  calm  rttreat. 
'Ilie  riiaiiler  of  the  herds  with  simple  grace 
Wi-lcoiii'd  the  kiiight  and  damsel  to  the  place;  470 
M'bo  pleasM  his  welc  ime  heard  ;  for  not  alone 
In  towns  and  courts  are  courteous  manners  known; 
Fuji  oft  in  wilds,  beneath  the  lonely  shed 
Of  Nature's  sons,  are  social  virtues  bred. 

What  passM  beneath  the  night'sall  covering  shade 
Between  the  Tartar  prince  and  bUxjmiug  maid 
1  dare  not  now  reveal — let  each  surmise 
I'iiose  truths  which  here  we  veil  from  vulgar  ej'es : 
^  1 1  either  seera'd  all  diffeienee  to  compose, 
1    r  light  and  blithsume  with  t\w  morn  they  rose. 
And  Ooralis  her  gratefiil  thanks  express'd  481 

To  him,  n  hose  roof  re-oeiv'd  her  for  his  guest. 
Tiience,  rovmgiin,  from  place  to  place  they  strav'd, 
A I  length  they  came,  where  near  a  bowery  shade 
r  I  r  ach  the  sea,  with  silent  course  and  slow, 
A  river  flowM,  yet  scarcely  seem'd  to  flow  : 
S'l  clear,  so  pure  the  stream  ;  the  sands  so  bright; 
'I  lie  cliannel  lay  re^'eal'd  to  every  siglit. 
Here  in  cool  shelter,  on  the  banks  reclin'd, 
Tuo  warriors  and  a  dame '^unknown  they  lind.  490 

The  genius  that  forbids  me  to  pursue 
fine  path  unchang'd,  here  leads  my  steps  anew 
To  where  the  Moors  their  thousand  banners  rear, 
(U'ith  shouts  aiid  clamours  deafening  Gallia's  ear) 
Koiuid  the  high  tent,  where  king  Troyano's  son 
W'itli  haughty  pride  defies  th'  imperial  throne  : 
An  "here  Sarza's  monarch  '3  threats  to  wrap  in  flame 
Fair  Paris'  walls,  and  raze  the  Roman  name. 

Now  heard  king  Agramant  that  Engbnd's  powers 
Had  past  the  narrow  seas  from  Britain's  shores:  5W0 
Marsilius,  (Jarbo's  ancient  king,  and  all 
J  he  Pagan  leaders,  at  the  herald's  call 
111  c.iiiiicil  meet :  and  in  one  voice  unite. 
Against  the  walls  to  bend  their  strongest  might ; 
For  well  they  knew  that  Paris  ne'er  would  yield. 
When  once  th'  expected  aids  had  reacb'd  the  field. 
Fnnumber'd  scaling-ladders  they  prepare, 
And  every  engine  of  besieging  war. 
Above  the  rest  the  king  imweary'd  goes. 
The  fir-t  arvl  second  squadron  to  dispose  :  510 

Himself  resolves  w  ith  these  th'  assault  to  make. 
And  every  toil  and  danger  to  partake. 

F.re  yet  th'  assauh  began '<,  the  Christian  lord 
In  Paris'  walls  with  holy  rites  implor'd 
Th'  olVended  powers ;  and  rang'd  in  meet  array 
Tlie  priests  and  brethren,  sable,  white,  and  grey  '5, 
Sung  fervent  hymns  ;   while  those  repentant  bands, 
By  pure  confession £natch'd  from  Stygian  hands. 
In  blest  communion  join'd  the  dear  repast, 
As  if  th'  ensuing  morn  were  doom'd  their  last,  520 
Tb'  imperial  chief,  on  pious  acts  intent, 
Bv  peers  and  senators  surrounded,  went. 
By  knights  and  princes,  to  the  loftiest  fane, 
Himself  th'  example  to  his  subject  tram; 


"  He  pursues  this  story.  Book  xxiii.  ver.  518, 

*3  Rodomont. 

''  The  acts  of  devotion  here  described  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Christian  leader,  appear  to  be 
imitated  by  Tasso,  particularly  in  the  solemn  pro- 
cession at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book, 
wh  eh  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
Jerusalem  Uelivered. 

's  Milton,  in  his  Umba  of  Vanity,  '•  Ulack, 
white,  aod  grey," 
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There,   with  olasp'd  bands,  and  eyes  to  Heavea 

adilrest. 
He  pray'd — "  O  Ood !  though  sins  pollute  my  breast. 
Yet  let  not  these  for  present  vengeance  call. 
Lest,  through  my  guilt,  thy  faithful  people  fall. 
If  't  is  decreed  that  thy  Almighty  hand 
Must  ileal  tiiose  sufferings  which  our  crimes  demand. 
At  least  a.vhile  thy  righteous  ire  forgo,  531 

Nor  let  thine  enemies  inflict  the  blow. 
Should  these  subdue  us,  while  we  boast  the  grace 
Of  Christian  faith,  esteem'd  thy  favour'd  race. 
The  Heathen  world  that  power  may  useless  call 
Which  lets  it^  votaries  unaided  fall  : 
For  one  that  now  rejects  thy  haliow'd  name, 
Heboid  a  hundred  then  thy  faith  disclaim  I 
.So  Babel's  laws  o'er  all  mankind  shall  spread, 
And  pure  Religion  hide  her  sacred  head.  540 

Preserve  thy  chosen  flock — lo!   these  the  bands 
That  freed  thy  sepulchre  from  impious  bands: 
Lo  !  these  the  chiefs — that  oft  have  stood  prepar'd 
Thy  blameless  pastors  and  thy  church  to  guard. 
Too  well  «e  feel  when  «e  for  mercy  pray, 
Against  our  faults  how  light  our  merits  weigh  : 
Hut  let  thy  grace  our  deep  contrition  wake, 
Our  souls  will  soon  a  second  nature  take  : 
Nor  can  we  doubt  thy  saving  help  to  find. 
Thy  help  so  oft  bcstow'd  on  lost  mankind."       550 

.So  spoke  the  prince  devout,  and  meekly  pour'd 
His  fervid  vows  to  Heaven's  eternal  Lord, 
With  heart-felt  anguish,  such  as  well  became 
Himself,  his  danger,  and  his  regal  name. 
Nor  was  his  humble  suit  in  vain  addrest : 
The  guardian  angel  *^,  in  his  seats  of  rest. 
Receives  the  prayer,  then  spreads  his  haliow'd  wings. 
And  to  bis  .Saviour's  ear  the  oiTering  brings. 
I'nnumbcr'd  vows  that  instant  thus  preferr'd 
By  those  blest  spirits,  Heaven's  Eternal  heard;  560 
At  this  the  souls  in  endless  bliss  above  '7, 
With  features  blending  pity,  peace,  and  love. 
All  turn'd  to  him,  the  source  of  endless  grace. 
With  one  request  to  save  the  Christian  race. 


"  Not  unlike  this  passage  is  the  beginning  of 
Book  xi.  Paradise  Lost,  where  Milton  represents 
our  first  parents  addressing  their  supplications  to 
Heaven  aficr  the  fall. 


•  To  Heav'n  their  prayers 


Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  w-ay,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate  :  in  they  pass'd 
Dimensiouless  through  heav'nly  doors;  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd. 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight. 
Before  the  Father's  tlirune,  them  the  glad  Sun 
Presenting 

"  Ariosto  mentions  the  compassion  of  the  blessed 
saints  and  angels  for  the  sutlisrings  of  man. 
Come  gli  ascoltar  I'anime  saute, 

Depinte  di  pieta  il  viso  pio, 

Tutti  miraro  il  sempeterno  amante,  &c 

Milton,  in  like  inanner,  represeufci  the  angels  as 
sympathising  with  the  miseries  of  mankind  at 
the  fall. 

Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 

From  Earth  aniv'd  at  Heaven  gate,  displeas'd 
All  were  who  heard,  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages,  yet  mix  d 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  x,  ver.  21. 
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The  Goodness  Infinite,  whose  ear  to  gain 
Tlie  upri;^hr  lieart  has  never  jirayM  in  v;'iii, 
Cast  round  his  pityinjj  eye,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  faithful  Michael  from  th  angelic  hand  ; 
'i'iien  thus  he  spuke — "  Go  !    seek  tlie  Christian 

power  '*, 
With  friend  ly  vessel  s  brought  fr.-im  Enclanii  's  shore ; 
Lead  these  to  Paris  from  the  distant  coast,        ^71 
Unheard,  unnotic'd,  by  the  Pnpan  liost. 
Find  Silence  first — command  liim  to  prepare 
Whate'er  befits  with  thee  the  task  to  share — 
Such  is  my  wil! — then  seek  a  different  road, 
Where  in  her  cavern  Discord  makes  abode: 
Bid  her  with  speed  her  sleel  and  fuel  take, 
And  in  the  Moorish  camp  new  tlames  awake  ; 
Amongst  the  chiefs  for  mightiest  prowess  known, 
iet  every  seed  of  wild  debate  he  sown  ; 
Let  war  intestine,  mutual  death  succeed,  580 

Let  some  be  captives,  some  in  combat  bleed, 
Atd  some,  in  rage,  self-exii'd  from  the  host. 
Their  sovereign  leaveto  mourn  his  champions  lost.*' 

He  said  :  the  blessed  angel '9  nought  replies, 
But  swift  t'  obey  his  heavenly  Maker  Hies  : 
Where'er  his  course  the  radiant  envoy  steers, 
The  clouds  disperse,  the  troubled  ether  clears  ; 
And  round  him  plays  a  circling  blaze  of  light. 
Such  as  when  meteors  stream  thro'  dusky  night. 

While  still  he  ponders  in  his  zealous  mind      591 
Where  best  this  enemy  of  speech  to  find  ; 
At  length  he  deems  that  Silence  sure  may  dwell 
With  monks  and  abbots  in  the  doistcr'd  cell. 
The  church's  hallow'd  walls  ;  where  never  ear 
Might  other  sound  than  chanted  psalters  bean 


'*  The  whole  conduct  of  this  admirable  machine 
has  been  greatly  extolled  by  Uryden  in  the  follow- 
*ng  passage  of  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Virgil. 
'■  The  only  beautiful  machine  which  I  remember 
in  the  modern  poets,  is  in  Ariosto,  wliere  God 
commands  St.  Michael  to  take  care  that  Paris, 
then  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  should  he  suc- 
coured by  Rinaldo.  In  order  to  this,  he  enjoins 
the  archangel  to  6nd  Silence  and  Discord.  The 
first  to  conduct  the  Christian  army  to  relieve  the 
town,  with  so  much  success,  that  their  march 
should  not  be  discovered ;  the  latter  to  enter  the 
camp  of  the  Infidels,  and  there  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  principal  commanders.  The  heavenly 
messenger  takes  his  way  to  an  ancient  monastery, 
not  doubting  there  to  find  Silence  in  her*  primitive 
abode;  but  instead  of  Silence  finds  Discord:  the 
monks,  being  divided  into  factions,  about  the 
choice  of  some  new  officer,  were  at  snic  and  snee 
with  their  drawn  knives.  The  satire  needs  no  ex- 
planation. And  here  it  may  be  also  observed,  that 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  wovldh'  interest,  and  point 
of  honour,  had  made  variance  both  in  the  cloister 
and  the  camp  ;  and  strict  discipline  had  done  the 
work  of  Silence,  in  conducting  the  Christian  army 
to  surprise  the  Turks."  Note  to  ivth  Georgic, 
yer.  66i). 

*  Ariosto  makes  Silence  of  the  male  gender. 
'9  The  Italian   has  —  lenedelto    augel  —  blessed 
bird — an  expression  not  to  be  hazdrded  in  English, 
and  which  seems  reprehensible  in  any   language. 
So  X>antc. 

»—  Augel  divino 

Parad.  c.  ii. 


VVliere,  fed  with  slender  meals,  each  quiet  stepp*. 
Where  every  room  inscrib'd  the  name  of  Silence 

keeps. 
To  meet  him  there  he  certain  hope  assumes. 
And  moves  with  speed  increas'rf  his  golden  plrnnes ; 
Nor  him  alone,  but  there  expects  to  find  601 

Fair  Peace  and  Charity  together  join'd. 
No  Silence  theie  he  found,  he  view'd  alone 
His  name  enroH'd,  himself  no  longer  known  ) 
Kor  Peace,  nor  Charity  was  there  to  see, 
Ncir  Love,  nor  Faith,  nor  meek  Humility  ; 
These  held  their  st,ition  there  in  days  of  yore, 
Dut  now,  long  since  cxpell'd,  are  seen  no  more. 
For  these.  Wrath,  Av'rice,  Gluttony,  and  Pride. 
Sloth,  Cruelty,  and  F.nvy  there  reside.  6\9 

The  angel,  wond'iiiig  at  a  sight  so  new, 
Saw  Discord  soon  amidst  the  Ixutal  crew,      [mand 
Her,  in  whose  search,  he  meant,  at  Heaven's  eom- 
T'  explore  Avernos'  ever  inournfnl  strand  ; 
And  lo  !   he  finds  her  now,  most  strange  to  tell, 
.Midst  prayers  and  masses  in  this  earthly  Hell. 
He  knew  her  by  the  vesture's  hundred  dyes. 
Of  lists  unnumber'd  of  unequal  size. 
Which  rent  in  shreds,  but  ill  those  limbs  conceal'd 
By  every  stip  or  breath  of  v\ind  reveal'd.  620 

Her  uncomb'd  hairs  seem'd  conrtant  strife  to  hold. 
Of  various  hues,  black,  silver,  brown  and  gold. 
Some  liiing  in  ringlets,  some  in  kn.'ts  were  Lied; 
Her  bosom  some,  and  some  her  shoidders  hide : 
Her  hands  and  lap  a  countless  medley  bore 
Of  writs,  citations  (an  exhaustless  store  !) 
Oppression's  various  forms,  that  make  the  poor 
In  cities  never  find  their  state  secure, 
liefure,  behind,  on  either  side  her  stand 
Attorneys,  notaries, — a  brawling  band  !  630 

Her  Michael  call'd,  and  bade  her  instant  go 
To  seek  where  lay  encamp'd  the  Pagan  foe. 
And  every  art  essay,  that  might  engage 
Their  bravest  knights  in  strife  and  deathful  rage. 
For  Silence  then  he  ask'd,  of  whom  full  well 
He  deem'd  that  Discord  might  some  tidings  tell  ; 
As  one,  who  still  on  kindling  flames  intent. 
Through  every  land  of  Earth's  wide  region  went. 

"  Amidst  my  travel,"  Discord  thus  replies,  640 
**  That  Silence  never  yet  has  met  my  eyes  : 
Though  oft  his  name  from  many  I  have  heard. 
Oft  heard  his  praise  for  craft  and  guile  pi-eferr'd  ; 
But  Fraud,  sometime  the  partner  of  his  way, 
Oiir  comrade  here,  can  best  his  haunts  betray — 
Lo!    where  she  stands" — She  said,   and  pointing 

show'd 
MMiere  Fraud  appear'd  amidst  the  motley  crowd. 
Her  garb  was  decent,  lovely  was  lier  face. 
Her  eyes  w  ere  bashful,  sober  was  her  pace  ; 
With  speech,  whosecharms  might  every  heart  assail. 
Like  his  who  gave  the  blest  salute  of — Hail  !     650 
But  all  deform'd  and  brutal  was  the  rest. 
Which  close  she  cover'd  with  her  ample  vest. 
Beneath  whose  folds,  prepar'd  for  bloody  strife. 
Her  hand  for  ever  giasp'd  a  poison'd  knife. 

Of  her  the  angel  ask'd,  and  Fraud  replied  : 
"  Silence  was  wont  with  Virtue  to  reside. 
With  Benedict  and  old  Elias'^"  train. 
In  convents  where  religion  first  began  : 


''"  "He  here  speaks  of  the  monasteries  that  were 
founded  under  the  names  of  Benedict  and  Elias. 
Benedict  was  of  Norcino,  and  built  his  first  mona- 
stery on  mount  Cassino,  where  he  lived  a  moi>t 
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Hiiclx  time  he  chose  in  learned  schools  to  pass, 
l\ilh  Archltas  and  wise  Pythagoras  ^'.  660 

-■||^  wlien  those  saints  and  ^ages  were  no  more, 
I  iiat  kept  him  true  to  Wisdom's  rijihteous  lore, 
His  erodly  customs  learnt  he  soon  fcjrsook. 
And  to  new  paths  his  wandering  feet  betook. 
Fond  lovers  first  at  midnisrht  hour  he  pair'd  ; 
Tlien,  mix'd  with  thieves,  in  all  tlieireounsel!"  shar'd. 
'^^'lth  Treason  oft  he  dwells,  and  him  I  view'd 
Late  join'd  «ith  Murder  stain'd  in  human  blood. 
With  coiners  has  he  oft  been  known   o  dwell 
Kcmote  from  view,  in  some  sequester'd  cell.      610 
Si  niucli  he  shifts  his  partners  and  his  place, 
'I'  is  iiard  t'  atfirm  where  best  his  steps  to  trace  : 
^  ft  have  I  hope  to  puide  your  course  aright : 
•■o — seek,  when  shade  proclaims  the  middle  night. 
The  house  of  Sleep,  there  mavst  ttiou  Silence  find, 
\\  licre  ott  he  rests  remote  from  human  kind." 

Ihuugh  fraud  was  ever  wont  in  lies  to  deal, 
^  1 1  here  such  seeming  truth  her  words  reveal. 
The  angel  trusts  her  faith,  nor  longer  stays, 
i'ut  speeding  from  the  convent,  wide  displays    680 
His  rapid  wings,  to  reach  by  noon  of  night 
Hie  house  of  Sleep  with  unremitting  flijht. 

A  pleasing  vale^^  beneath  Arabia's  skies, 
rnim  peopled  towns  and  cities  distant  lies: 
I'v.o  loiiy  mountains  hide  the  depth  below, 
Wliere  ancient  firs  and  sturdv  beeches  grow. 
The  Sun  around  reveals  his  cheerioi  day, 
JJut  ilie  thick  grove  admits  no  straggling  ray 
I  w  pierce  the  boughs:   immers'd  in  seeiet  shades, 
A  spacious  cave  the  dusky  rock  pervades.  69l) 

Tlie  creeping  ivy  on  the  front  is  seen. 
And  o'er  the  entrance  winds  her  curling  green. 
H  re  dr  iivsy  Sleep  has  Cx'd  his  noiseless  throne. 
Here  Indolence  reclines  his  limbs  o'ergrown     ffeet 
1  hrough  sluggish  ease;  and  Sloth,  whose  trembling 
Iii'tiise  their  aid  and  sink  beneath  her  weight, 
ll't'ure  the  portal  dull  Oblivion  goes, 
I  II-  suliers  none  to  pass,  for  none  he  knows. 
Mlence  maintains  the  watcli  and  walks  the  round 
I  ri  shoes  of  felt,  with  sable  garments  bound  ;     700 
And  offas  any  thither  bcnil  their  pace, 
He  waves  his  hand,  and  warns  them  from  the  place. 

The  angel  gently  whisper'd  in  his  ear  : 
"  Heaven  bids  thee  now  (and  Heaven's  high  man- 
date hear !) 
Conduct  Rinaldo,   with  his  social  powers, 
III  aid  of  Charles,  to  Paris'  lofty  towers  i 


exemplary  life.  Eli.is  was  the  prophet  spoken  of 
in  Holy  Scripture,  who  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
still  living  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  with  St.  John 
;iiid  Linocli;  he  lived  a  long  time  on  Mount  Carmel. 
(ionr  which  circumstance  originated  ti.e  order  of 
the  Carmelites."  Porcacchi. 

"  Pythagoras,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  great 
celebrity,  who  enjoined  his  scholars  five  yeai-s 
silence  at  their  entrance  into  his  shool :  he  taught 
V  oii.en  as  well  as  men.  Architas  was  his  disciple, 
wliu  was  likewise  a  great  philosopher  and  well 
s-killed  in  mathematics.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vuuted  a  dove  of  wood,  that  by  the  action  of  me- 
chanical powers  kept  itself  suspended  in  the  air: 
he  was  a  great  friend  of  Plato.  I'orcacchi. 

^'  This  fine  description  of  the  house  of  Sleep  ap- 
pr;irs  to  be  partly  taken  from  Ovid  and  Statins, 
!iut  varied  with  such  circumstances  as  to  make  the 
jiictiire  in  a  manner  Ariosto's  own. 


lie  such  their  march,  so  wary  and  so  still. 
That  nut  a  sound  the  Pagan's  ear  may  fill : 
Till,  ere  loud  Fame  bespeak  the  Christians  near. 
Their  force  shall  thunder  on  the  hostile  re.nr  "  719 

No  answer  Silence  gave,  but  bow'd  his  head 
In  signal  of  the  heavenly  charge  ohey'd. 
logether  now  they  take  their  speedy  flight, 
And  soon  in  fruitful  Picardy  alight. 
There  Michael  urges  on  each  fearlc  s  band, 
(Wondrous  to  tell!)  so  swift  from  land  to  land; 
Ere  day  declin'd,  to  Paris'  walls  he  brought 
The  numerous  troops,  yet  not  a  human  thought 
Perceiv'd  that  Heaven  the  miracle  had  wrought. 

No  less  attentive.  Silence,  to  pursue  7'20 

Tir  important  charge,  around  the  legions  threw 
A  darken 'd  veil  to  intercept  the  sight. 
Though  all  the  forces  march'd  in  o])cn  li  =  ht. 
While  the  thick  cloud  forbade  each  Pagan  ear 
The  shrill-mouth'd  trump  or  deep-ton'd  hum  to 
hea  r. 

While  thus,  by  Silence  and  the  angel  led, 
H\<  rapid  march  the  hold  Rinaldo  sped ; 
So  hush'd  that  not  a  S.iracen  could  know 
From  rumour's  voice  the  near  approaching  foe  ; 
King  Agramant  his  numerous  foot  had  plac'd     730 
In  suburbs  near  ;  where  part  encamping  fac'd 
Ihe  threaten 'd   walls,  far  stretch'd  from  tower  to 
In  that  assault  to  proie  his  utmost  power,    [tower. 
What  countless  myriads  rang'd  in  deep  array 
That  hour  combin'd  against  the  (  hnstian  sway  ' 
Who  these  can  tell,  may  tell  the  plants  that  grow 
On  fertile  Apemiine's  o'er-shading  brow  ; 
-May  number,  whire  the  surgy  ocean  laves 
Old  .4tlas' feet,  the  Mauritanian  waves; 
Or  count  the  stars,  when  Heaven  with  all  its  eyes'3 
At  midnght  hour  the  lover's  theft  descries.        741 

Frequent  and  deep  the  hallow'd  bells  around 
With  dreadful  echo  give  their  warning  sound. 
In  every  temple  many  a  hand  they  rear, 
.And  breatlie  thro'  many  a  lip  the  fervent  prayer. 
Could  l)lest  immortals  with  desiring  eyes 
Behold  that  wealth  which  m-n  so  highly  prize, 
ICach  saint  might  hope  in  future  to  behold 
His  votive  statue  fram'd  of  purest  gold. 
The  white-hair'd  sire  deplores  his  wretched  state, 
Rescrv'd  to  drain  the  bitterest  dregs  of  fate;      751 
He  calls  his  lov'd  forefathers  doubly  blest, 
Long  elos'd  in  earth  and  laid  for  years  at  rest. 
While  those  whose  younger  breasts  no  fears  appall, 
.Advance  on  every  side  to  guard  the  wall  : 
There  barons,  paladins,  and  earls,  and  knight!!. 
Kings,  dukes,  and  lords,  with  all  whom f  line  incites. 
Soldiers  from  far,  or  natives  of  the  laud. 
To  die  for  Christ  in  arms  undaunted  stand  : 
All  ardent  urge  the  king  each  bridge  to  lo»er,  7u9 
.And  on  the  Saracens  their  fury  pour : 
With  ioy  he  sees  the  warriors'  noble  fires, 
lint  prudence  checks  what  patriot  zeal  inspires. 
Meantime  he  bids  in  various  parts  di-^pose 
Their  generous  ranks  against  th'  invadnig  foes. 

'1  Catullus  requesting  to  receive  fron>  Tesbia  as 
many  kisses  as  there  are  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore,  adds, 

Aut  qnam  sidera  multa,  cum  tacet  nox 
Furtivos  hominum  videt  amores. 
And  our  Spenser  : 
More  eath  to  number  with  how  many  eyes 
Ilijh  lieavfeu  btiUolds  aaU  lover's  mghtly  thieveries. 
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Where   strong  the    wall,    less   tliick   the   troops 

ascend, 
But  lines  on  lines  eaeh  weaker  pass  defend. 
Some  watch  the  hn^e  machines;  and  some  prepare 
With  siilph'roiis  flame  to  meet  the  sttirm  of  war, 
"W^hile  wary  Charles  in  no  iixM  place  ahides,      770 
But  through  the  works  for  every  chance  provides. 

Amidst  a  spacious  plain  fair  Paris  stands, 
(The  heart  of  France)  and  all  the  realm  commands: 
A  river,  that  beneath  the  ramparts  glides, 
The  city  parts,  but  fir.'it  with  branching  tides 
An  island  forms,  secnring  from  the  rest. 
Of  all  the  town  the  strongest  and  the  best : 
Each  other  part  (three  parts  the  whole  compose) 
The  fosse,  witho\it,  and  stream,  within,  enclose. 
The  city,  stretch'd  around,  in  circuit  wide,       780 
Might  yield  a  place  t'  assault  on  every  side ; 
But  AgTamant  against  the  we.Hcni  towers 
Collects  the  force  of  all  his  threatening  pO',\ers  : 
For  hence,  no  realms  or  forts  behind  him  lay 
To  distant  Spain,  but  own'd  his  ample  sway. 
Far  as  the  walls  extend,  so  far  the  eare 
Of  Charles  is  seen  the  bulwarks  to  repair. 
On  mouldering  works  he  bids  new  works  arise, 
And  every  engine  of  defence  supplies. 
Where  the  stream  enters,  where  the  town  it  leaves, 
He  draws  huge  chains  across  the  passing  wavesj  791 
With  Argus'  eyes  the  son  of  Pepin  bends 
His  heedful  watch,  where  .4gramant  intends 
The  great  assault ;  nor  could  I  lie  Pagan  crew 
Against  the  Christians  their  designs  pursue  : 
But  soon  their  foes'  preventive  care  they  knew. 

Now  tierce  in  arms  Marsilius  press VI  the  plain 
With  all  his  squadron  drawn  from  distant  Spain. 
There  Serpentine  and  Ferrau  were  found, 
Grandunio,   Isolero,  names  renoun'd.  800 

There  Balitgantes  shone  with  equal  might. 
And  Falsirones,  well  approv'd  in  light ; 
There,  on  the  left,  beside  the  winding  flood 
Of  silver  Seine,  Sobrino,    Pulion  stood. 
With  Dardinello,  brave  Almontes'  son, 
Oran's  huge  king,  for  giant  stature  known  ! 
W^hy  seems  my  pen  more  slow  to  speak  their  praise. 
Than  these  their  weapons  in  the  field  to  raise  ? 
There  Sarza's  king,  impatient  to  engage, 
Blasphemes  aloud,  nor  curbs  his  impious  rage.  SlO 

As  eager  tl;es^  in  buzzing  legions  play. 
Midst  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day, 
Where  rural  vessels  have  allur'd  dieir  taste. 
Or  the  sweet  relics  of  a  late  repast ; 
As  round  the  rip'ning  grapes  of  purple  dye 
The  plumy  race  in  busy  clusters  ily: 

*•  Mr.  I'pton  says  these  similes  are  after  the 
cast  of  Homer;  and  mdeed  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  Ariosto  had  in  view  the  simile  in  the 
second  Iliad,  to  expiess  the  number  of  the  Grecian 
troops  that  passed  in  review. 

thick  as  insects  play. 

The  wand'ring  nation  of  a  summer's  day. 
That  drawn  by  milky  steams,  at  ev'ning  hours, 
In  gather'd  swarms  surround  the  rural  bowers: 
From  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run, 
The  gilded  legions  glitt'ring  in  the  Sun. 

Pope,  ver.  352. 
Wilton  has  the  following. 

Or  a^  a  swarm  of  (lies,  in  vintage-time. 
About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  must  is  pour'd. 
Parad.  Res.  b.  iv. 


So  to  the  fierce  assault  the  Moors  repair, 

While  shouts  and  barbarous  clamours  rend  the  air. 

The  wary  Christians  from  tlieir  rampart's  height 

With  javelins,  darts,  and  swords,  mainiain  the  Ojjht, 

Wilh  stones  and  mingled  fire ;  unmov'd  they  st;nid. 

And  scorn  the  fury  of  the  Pagan  band  :  S22 

And  oft  as  this,  now  that  ill-fated  bleeds. 

Another  fearless  to  his  place  succeeds. 

liack  to  the  ditch  the  Saracens  nithdiew, 

So  thick  the  weapons  of  the  faithful  I'.ew  : 

Huge  massy  fragments  from  the  walls  they  rend, 

And  crumbling  bulwarks  on  the  foe.-  descend. 

From  many  a  hand  the  boiling  streams  employ'd 

Witli  dreadful  heat  the  suffering  Moors  annoy'd  ; 

Resistless  pour'd  on  each  advancing  crest,  B,'il 

Through  the  clos'd  helmet  pierc'd  the  liquid  pest. 

Xi't  so  the  sword  can  wa^te — What  tongue  shall  tell, 

How  from  abave  the  lime  destructive  fell 

In  dismal  clouds  !   how  burning  vessels  pour'd 

Pitch,  sulphur,  nitre;  alt  their  flaming  hoard; 

Whence  hissing  torrcnis  sent  in  tides  below, 

VV'ith  fearful  ruin  gall'd  the  Pagan  foe  ' 

.Meantime  the  king  of  Saiza-5  brought  his  powers 

(The  second  band)  benentii  the  Christian  towers: 

With  these  Buraldo  and  Ormida  went ;  841 

rbat  rjaramanda,  this  Marmoiida  sent. 

Beside  him  Soridon,  Clarindo  came, 

Nor  Setta's  king  declin'd  the  field  of  fame. 

Morocco's  king,  and  Casco's  these  pursue. 

Resolv'd  that  all  their  noble  deeds  might  view. 

High  on  his  banner,  that  with  crimson  glow'd, 

The  Sarzan  Rodomont  a  li<in  show'd, 

Whose  savage  mouth  disdain'd  not  to  receive 

The  curb  a  courtly  damsel  seem'd  to  give;        859 

The  beast  bespeaks  the  knight ;  the  beauteous  dame 

Whose  gentle  hands  the  lordly  lion  tame, 

Bespeaks  the  charms  of  Stordilano's  heir, 

tirauada's  princess,  Doralis  the  fair! 

Her,  whom  so  lately  Mandricardo  won 

From  all  her  guards  (as  well  the  vei-se  has  shown). 

And  her  whom  Rodomont  had  learnt  to  prize. 

Dear  as  his  kingdom,  dearer  than  his  eyes  ' 

For  whom  he  wrought  such  deeds  of  endless  fame; 

Nor  knew  her  yielded  to  a  stranger's  flame.       860 

At  once  a  thousand  ladders  rnis'd  in  air, 
With  crowded  steps  the  swarming  soldiers  bear: 
A  second  urges  him  who  furemost  leads 
The  daring  way,  and  him  a  third  succeeds,   [fear; 
Through  courage  some,  and  some  attack  through 
Though  girt  with  dangers,  none  must  tremble  here. 
For  Rodomont  o'erlooks  the  dreadful  fray, 
And  wounils  or  kills  who  dares  desert  the  day. 
Thus  on  the  town  the  thick'ning  legions  fall. 
Through  flames  and  ruins  rush  to  scale  the  wall. 
But  while  the  rest  with  wary  search  attend       871 
Where  least  the  foes  each  guarded  pass  defend, 
The  king  of  Algiers  scorns  his  arms  to  wield 
I!ut  where  dire  peril  frov^ns  upon  the  field  : 
In  that  dread  hour,  when  others  to  the  skies 
Breathe  fervent  vows,  he  God's  high  power  defies^*. 


^5  It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  character  of 
Rodomont  is  drawn  closely  after  Boyardu  j  the  dc- 
\ice  on  his  banner  is  likewise  taken  by  Ariosto  from 
his  predecessor. 

^^  See  the  behaviour  of  Capaneus  at  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  who  was  thunderstruck  while  he  blas- 
phemed Jupiter. 

SUtius  Theb.  book  x; 
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To  fcnrp  his  breast  a  serpent's  iointed  scale 
SnpplyM  the  corslet  tough  and  plated  mail ; 
'I'hcse   arms    his    grandsire  won,    whose   impions 
niih'ht  819 

Would  Heav'n  invade  » ith  Babel's  towery  hei^'ht : 
WIto  soui^ht  to  drive  th'  Almighty  from  his  throne, 
And  make  the  empire  of  the  stars  his  own  ! 
J'or  this  intent  th'  acciirs'd  blaspliemer  made 
Ilis  shield,  his  helm,  and  strongly-temper'd  blade. 

Stern  Rodomont  a  second  Nimrod  ^  stoi,d, 
I.iki^  him  unconquerable,  tierce,  and  proud: 
He  little  heeds  what  guards  the  passes  keep. 
How  strong  the  bulwarks,  or  the  fosse  how  deep; 
1  leadlong  he  plunges  in — he  wades — he  Hies — 
AI)o\e  his  breast  the  troubled  waters  rise.  890 

All  drench'd  and  grim  with  ooze  he  makes  his  way, 
While  round  him  arrows,  tlanies,  and  engines  play 
In  rattling  storms — As  through  the  sedgy  moor. 
Where  spreads  our  Malean  plain''',   the  woodland 

boar 
lifts  his  strong  chest,  around  his  tusks  he  throws, 
And    breaks    through   all    that   would   his   course 

oppose  : 
S  I  the  tierce  Pagan  lifts  his  shield  on  high. 
And  scorns  the  towering  walls,  and  threats  the  sky. 

Now  from  the  fosse  stern  Rodomont  attains 
riie  firmer  land,  and  now  the  summit  gains,     900 
Wiiere  the  broad  ramparts  form  a  ]ila'form  wide, 
'!'•<  range  the  Christian  files  on  either  side. 
Where  many  a  soldier,  many  a  knight  and  lord 
Now  feel  the  edge  of  his  resistless  sword. 
Ih-ad,  arms,  are  lopt — while  fmm  the  lofty  towers 
J)own  the  steep  fosse  the  sanguine  torrent  pours, 
ilis  buckler  ca^t  behind,  he  grasp'd  his  steel 
\Villi  either  hand,  and  on  Amolpho  fell  ; 
A  duke,   who  came  from  where  the  Rhine,  that 

laves 
'I'he  neiijhb'ring  meads,  is  lost  in  briny  waves;  910 
Not  more  the  wretch  devoted  'scapes  his  ire. 
Than  heaps  of  sulphur  'scape  the  wasting  fire  ; 
Swift  thro'  his  neck  the  bloody  falchion  sped, 
Tlicre  heav'd  the  dying  limbs,  here  roll'd  the  gasp- 
ing head. 
Now  with  a  backward  stroke  the  mortal  wound 
'  ildrado,  Prando,  and  Anselmo  found, 
With  Spineloecio — midst  the  thronging  train. 
And  nan'ow  space,  no  blow  was  aim'd  in  vain. 
The  Flemings  first  his  dreadful  fury  feel: 
I  he  Normans  next  bestain  his  smoking  steel.      920 
<  >rghetto  of  Maganza  sinks  to  rest  : 
Aim'd  at  his  front  the  weapon  throngii  his  breast 
JJivides  his  bleeding  corse  :  then  from  above 
He  Andropino  and  Moschino  drove; 
llradlong  they  fell — the  first  was  wont  to  shine 
In  priestly  robes ;  the  last  in  draughts  of  wine 
Strep'd  all  his  hours  :   like  bane  or  viper's  blood 
lie  shunn'd  to  taste  the  cooling  limpid  flood. 
I^> !   here  he  dies,  and  more  regrets  his  death, 
I II  water's  loathsome  drench  to  yield  his  breath.  930 
.Scvci'd  in  two  provincial  Lewis  lies  : 
Tlirough  Arnold  of  Thoulouse  the  weapon  flies. 
Oberto,  Claudio,  Dionysius  pour 
Their  souls,  with  Hugo,  in  a  stream  of  gore. 


"  Coyardo  makes  Rodomont  a  descendant  of 
Nimrod,  who  built  the  tower  of  Habel. 

'"  A  low  marshy  land  in  the  district  of  Ferrara, 
on  the  left  of  the  Po,  near  the  sea,  abouoding  at 
that  time  with  wild  boars,  Zii-la. 


Near  these  of  Paris  four  to  death  succeed  : 
.Ambaldo,  Odp,  and  Gualloro  bleed. 
With  Satallones — heaps  on  heaps  there  fell  ! 
Nor  can  th?  Muse  their  names  and  country  tell. 

Not  less  behind  the  swarming  troops  prevail ; 
They  fix  the  ladders,  and  the  bulwarks  scale  :   949 
But  'twixt  the  walls  and  second  rampire  steep. 
Where  sinks  the  fosse,  all  horrible  and  deep, 
The  Christians  from  th'  interior  works  renew 
A  strong  defence  against  the  Pagan  crew  ; 
With  spears  and  darts  the}^  rain  an  iron  cloud, 
To  check  the  numbers  of  th'  advancing  crowd  ; 
And  soon  had  check'd,  but  that  the  dauntless  might 
Of  IJlicn's  son "9  inspir'd  and  urg'd  the  light. 
He  drives  them  on,  and  each  though  loth  obeys. 
With  threatenings  these  incites,  and  those  with 
praise :  950 

Who  turns  a  step  to  fly,  his  fate  rereives  : 
His  breast  he  pierces,  or  his  helm  he  cleaves  ; 
And  down  the  steep  he  drives  so  hiigi;  a  train. 
That  scarce  the  fosse  their  numbers  can  contain. 

While  thus  compell'd  the  ruile  barbarians  go. 
Or  tumble  headlong  to  the  depth  below. 
The  king  of  Sarza  every  muscle  strains, 
And  lo'   (as  if  a  strength  of  wing  sustains 
I'.ach  agile  member)  with  a  wondrous  bound      Pj9 
Leaps  o'er  the  fosse,  and  lights  upon  the  ground 
With  all  his  armour's    weight,    though    yawning 

wide. 
Full  thrice  ten  feet  it  stretch'd  from  side  to  side. 
■Swift  as  a  greyhound  o'er  the  space  he  flics. 
Nor  to  his  feet  the  silent  earth  rejilics. 
So  light  he  leapt — now  round  his  blows  he  dri^'es, 
And  the  mail'd  plate,  like  brittle  substance,  rives. 
Not  more  the  sylvan  bark  a  tree  defends. 
When  on  its  trunk  the  sounding  axe  descends: 
Thick  folds  of  steel  can  no  defence  afford. 
Such  bis  huge  nerve,  and  such  bis  sweepy  sword. 

Meantime  our  legions  in  the  depth  below       971 
Have  plae'd  their  snares  to  catch  th'  incautious 

foe. 
Serewood  and  pitch  beneath  the  banks  they  hide. 
And  many  a  vessel  closely  rang'd,  supply'd 
With  nitre,  oil,  or  sulphur,  to  conspire 
In  one  vast  blaze  to  spread  the  murderous  fire. 

And  now  prepar'd  each  wary  soldier  stands 
To  crush  the  folly  of  the  Moorish  bands, 
Wlio  blindly  from  the  trench's  depth  assail, 
.Vnd  strive,  with  many  a  ladder  rear'd,  to  scale 9S0 
The  town's  last  works — when  at  a  signal  given 
From  dilferent  parts,  the  bursting  (ires  are  drivea 
Amid  the  foe  : — huge  conflagration  rolls 
From  side  to  side,  and  mounting  to  the  poles 
Might   dry  the  vapoury    Moon,    while   dark   as 

night 
Thick  smoke  obscures  the  Sun  and  blots  the  light: 
And  rumbling  peals  re-echo  long  .and  loud. 
Like  thunders  breaking  from  a  fearful  cloud  ! 

Now  frantic  sounds  in  mingled  tumults  rise. 
Of  dreadful  bowlings,  groans,  and  dying  cries  ;  999 
.\s  by  their  leader's  cruel  rashness  slain. 
One  wretched  fate  involv'd  the  Pagan  train. 
While  the    flame    crackling  on    their    members 

proy'd. 
And  with  their  shrieks  a  horrid  concert  made. 

Tut  cease  we  here — n"r  more  the  tale  prolong. 
For  my  hoarse  voice  forbids  the  lengthen'd  sonj. 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


BOOK  XV. 


THE  aucumest. 
Continuation  of  tlie  siege  of  Paris.  Astolpho  i.s  tiis- 
ini<=e(l  with  presents  from  Lofistilia,  who  sends 
Anilroniea  and  Sopluosyne  to  conduct  liim  safely 
en  his  passage  home.  Tlieir  voyage  descrihed. 
Astoljjlio  hears  the  futnre  glory  of  Charles  V. 
and  many  great  men  of  his  age.  They  reacli 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  Astolpho  pursues  his 
journey  hj'  bud  ;  he  arrives  in  Egypt,  and  is 
warned  by  a  hermit  to  shun  the  dwelling  of 
Caligorant:  his  adventure  with  that  giant.  He 
finds  ihe  magician  Orilo  engaged  in  combat  with 
Gryphon  and  Aq'uilant,  who  endeavour  in  vain 
to  deprive  him  of  life.  Astolpho  undertakes  that 
adventure.  Astolpho,  Gryphon,  and  Aquilant, 
enter  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Sansonetto,  the  Christian  regent. 
Gryphon  hears  from  a  pilgrim  unwelcome  news 
of  his  mistress  Origilla. 

Ciheat  honours  every  victor  must  obtain. 
Let  Fortune  give  success,  or  Conduct  gain : 
Yet  oft  a  battle,  won  with  blood,  will  yield 
Less  praise  to  him  who  boasts  the  couquer'd  field. 
But  ever  glorious  is  that  leader's  name. 
And  adds  new  laurels  to  his  martial  fame, 
Who,  while  the  forces  of  his  foes  o'erthrown 
Proclaim  his  might,  from  ^oss  preserves  his  own. 
Snch  was  the  war  by  thee,  my  patron,  wag'd, 
When  Leo  on  the  waves  had  fiercely  rap'd,  10 

Had  seiz'd  each  shore  from  v  here  the  Po  descends, 
And  to  the  sea  from  I'rancolino'  bends. 
Though  from  afar  we  secm'd  his  roar  to  hear, 
When  present  thou,  each  breast  forgot  to  fear : 
AVell  didst  thou  teach  us  victory  to  gain  : 
By  thee  thy  friends  were  sav'd,  thy  foes  were  slain. 

Not  so  the  Pagan  chief  who  rashly  bent 
On  Christian  slaughter,  down  the  deep  descent 
CompelI'd  unpitying  his  reluctant  powers. 
Where  the  dire  flau-.e  the  hapless  band  devours.  20 
The  fosse,  though  large,  could  scarce  the  throng 

receive, 
But  while  the  raging  fires  of  life  bereave 
Each  struggling  wretch,  on  every  limb  they  prey 
Till  shrunk  to  little  space  the  mingled  ashes  lay. 

Here  thousands,  as  their  chieftain's  rashness  led, 
Midst  (lames  and  smoko  are  number'd  with  thedead : 
Aloft  in  air  their  groaning  spirits  soar. 
Their  bodies,  soon  consum'd,  are  seen  no  more; 
While  he,  from  whom  their  dreadful  sufi'erings  rise. 
Fierce  Rodomont  escapes,  and  as  iie  tlics  '30 

Jligh  bounding  o'er  the  fosse  that  yawns  below, 
Lights  on  th'  interior  ramparts  of  the  foe  : 
But  had  the  trench  the  fearless  chief  recciv'd. 
Mo  more  his  arm  had  deeds  of  death  achiev'd  ! 

Now  when  he  turns  to  view  th'  infernal  vale. 
And  sees  on  eveiy  side  the  flames  assail 
His  social  bands,  and  bears  their  shrieks  and  cries. 
Impious  he  raves  and  loud  blasphemes  the  skies. 

While  thousands  here  a  strife  unequal  wag'd, 
AA'here  ruthless  war  with  death  and  horrour  rag'd. 
King  Agramant  before  his  army's  head  41 

The  fierce  assault  against  a  portal  led,  [powers 

M'here   less  perchance    he  deem'd   the   Christian 
Prepar'd  in  arms  to  guard  their  threaten'd  towers. 

•  A  place  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 


Wiih  him  in  field  king  Bamblrago  shin'Ji 

And  linliverso,  basest  of  mankiu't '. 

With  Chorinens,  Prusio  shares  his  toils, 

The  wealthy  king  who  rules  the  happy  isles'. 

Malabuferzo,  who  the  region  sways 

Of'Fez,  for  ever  scorch'd  with  solar  rays;  SO 

And  many  a  chief,  with  others  long  inur'd 

To  fields  of  fight,  and  well  in  mail  secur'il. 

Though  arm'd,  yet  numbers  naked  seek  the  field. 

For  not  a  thousand  plates  the  coward  sliicld. 

But,  all  uuthought,  the  king  of  Afric  there 

Found  the  strong  sinews  of  the  Christian  war  : 

Imperial  Charles,  with  him  a  generous  train. 

King  Salomone,  and  the  noble  Dane  3; 

Each  Angelino  there  his  station  tiKik, 

With  either  Guido  and  Bavaria's  duke<.  60 

There  Ganelone,  Berlinger  appear ; 

.\vino,  Otho,  and  Avolio  near : 

Unnumber'd  more,  of  less  reputed  name, 

AVho  from  the  I'leming,  Frank,  and  L'juibard  came: 

Alike  prepav'd  before  their  sovereign's  sight. 

To  show  their  valour  with  the  first  in  liglit. 

Of  these  the  tale  shall  si)eak=  some  future  time : 
Now  to  a  noble  duke  I  bend  my  rhyme; 
The  bild  Astolpho,  born  on  Albion's  strand  : 
Him  late,  far  distant  from  his  native  land  rO 

I  left;  who  now  impatient  seems  to  mourn 
His  exii'd  state,  and  languish  to  return. 
As  promis'd  oft  by  her,  whose  pouer  had  qucll'd 
Aloina's  navy  and  her  flight  oompeli'd  : 
Hers  was  the  care  to  speed  him  on  his  way, 
To  shichl  from  danger  and  prevent  delay. 
For  this  a  galley  had  she  lanch'd,  the  best 
That  ever  plough'd  the  curling  ocean's  breast ; 
And  lest  (for  so  her  fears  had  oft  divin'd) 
Alcina  should  impede  his  course  design'd,  80 

She  Andronica*  sends,  with  ships  prepar'd', 
And  fair  Sophrosyne  ^  the  knight  to  guard. 
Till  in  his  sight  th'  Arabian  sea  appears, 
.-ind  through" the  Persic  tide  his  vessel  steers. 
She  bids  him  rather  coast  t'le  ^cythian  shore, 
.ind  Nabatei  and  India's  realms  explore, 
With  Persia's  gulf,  tlian  tempt  the  seas  where  rave 
Eternal  winds  that  swell  the  northern  Vave. 
And  where,  for  many  a  month,  no  sun  displays 
Above  th'  horizon  his  enlivening  rays.  90 

Thus  all  dispos'd,  the  dame  with  friendly  heart 
Now  grants  the  duke  permission  to  depart, 

'  The  Canary  islands,  formerly  railed  the  For- 
tunate islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean : 
these  islands  are  subject  to  the  Spaniards. 

3  Ugero.  *  Namus. 

s  Continued,  Book  xvi.  vev.  111. 

'  Fortitude  and  Temperance,  as  mentioned  in 
notes  to  Book  x.  ver.  349. 

7  Uii  grossa  armata — a  powerful  fleet. There 

is  some  obscurity  in  this  narrative,  for  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  what  vessels  went  with 
Astoljiho.  It  seems  by  the  poet's  words,  when 
Astolpho  leaves  the  port  of  India,  that  he  had  only 
one  galley,  in  which  he  sailed  with  4ndronica  and 
Sophrosyne;  nothing  is  said  of  any  armed  force 
throughout  the  voyage,  till  they  come  to  the  gulf 
of  Persia,  when  the  poet  mcBtions  ships  in  the 
jilural  number, 

pigliaro  il  porto,  e  fur  conversi 

Con  la  poppa  alia  ripa  i  legni  vaghi. 

They  seek  the  port,  and  resting  on  the  strand, 

\\\i\\  poup  to  shore  the  painted  vessels  stand. 
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But  fifst,  on  many  a  suliject  j:rave  ami  saje, 

Insi  ruction  pives,  tuo  Ions  tu  swell  Cue  |>:ige. 

And  IPit  a  hostile  power  should  once  aaain 

His  senses  fetter  in  some  magic  chain, 

She  on  the  knight^  a  wondrous  houk  be^tow'd. 

Which  fair  to  see  full  many  a  secret  show'd  : 

This  for  her  sake  he  took — a  faithfid  juide, 

A  guard  asainsi  enchantments  to  provide.  100 

Here,  while  his  eyes  the  learned  leaves  peruse, 

Kach  spelful  inystery  enplain'd  he  vieus. 

Another  gift  she  brouRht  of  mapic  power, 

(A  gift  so  rare  was  never  seen  !)efore,) 

A  soimd'ng  horn^  that  scatters  instant  fear 

With  horrid  noise  in  every  trembling  ear. 

Such  was  the  din.  where'er  its  echoes  spread, 

The  boldest  knight,  appall'd  with  terrour,  tied. 


'  The  fiction  of  the  book  is  drawn  from  Boyardo. 
Orlando  ha\  ing  delivered  a  young  man  from  the 
power  of  a  giant,  receives  from  the  father  a  present 
of  a  book  that  would  resolve  all  doubts.  Orlando 
ascends  a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  Sphynx,  of  whom  he  inquires  alter 
Angelica:  the  monster  proposes  a  riddle  to  him, 
but  he  being  imabic  to  answer  it,  kills  her.  aii'l 
afterwards  (iuds  the  riddle  explained  in  this  hook, 
Flordelis  has  likewise  a  book  by  which  she  enters 
into  a  detail  with  Uinaldo  of  the  several  wonders  of 
the  garden  of  Falcrina. 

Orl.  Innam.  b.  i.  c.  v.  xvii. 

9  This  horn  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  invention  of  Ariosto,  at  least  in  the 
extent  of  tlie  wonderful  effects  here  ascribed  to  it : 
it  is  copied  by  Spenser.  When  Arthur  is  brought 
by  I'na  to  deliver  the  Red-cmss  knight  from  the 
giant  Orgulio,  his  squire,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
castle  gate,  soimds  a  horn,  wiiicli  is  thus  de- 
scribed. 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling  sound, 
But  trembling  fear  did  feel  in  every  vein  ; 
Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  around. 
And  echoes  three  answer'd  itself  again  ; 
Ne  false  enchantment,  or  dcceitfid  train, 
Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast, 
But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vain; 
No  gate  so  strong,  no  look  so  linn  and  tast, 
But  w  ith  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quite  anrl  hrast. 
Fairy  Queen,  b,  i.  c.  vi:i. 

Mr.  Warton  says,  "  It  seems  rather  strange  that 
Spenser  should  make  so  little  use  of  this  horn,  tic 
has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  the  shield,  though  as 
manifestly  borrowed  from  Ariosto,  upou  various 
occasions." — Notes  to  Fairy  Queen. 

"  Turpin  mentions  a  wonderful  horn  which 'be- 
longed to  Roland.  Glaus  Magnus  relates,  that  this 
horn,  which  was  called  Olivant,  was  won,  together 
with  the  sword  Duri-nda,  (Diiriudana,  .so  celebra'eri 
in  .Ariosto)  from  the  giant  Jutmuiidus  by  Roland 
thai  its  miraculous  effects  were  frequently  sung  b, 
tin;  old  Islandic  bards  in  tlieir  spirited  odes,  and 
that  it  might  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  A  horn  was  a  common  expedient  for  dis- 
solving eiich:uitments.  Cervantis  alludes  to  thi> 
inc. dent  of  romance  where  the  dcvilV  horn  i> 
sounded  as  a  prelude  txi  the  disenchanting  ol 
Diilcinea.  llanie  mentions  the  hum  of  Orlando 
thus  :  while  they  are  wandering  along  the  banks  ut 
Phlwgethou  as  the  twilight  of  evening  approaches, 

vol.  HI. 


Not  such  the  minglerl  roar  when  winds  resound. 
When   thundei-s   roll,    and    earibquakcs   rock    the 
ground  !  110 

Rich'in  the  fairy's  gifts,  th'  intrepid  duke 
His  last  farewell  with  grateful  feel  ng  took  : 
He  leaves  the  •  ort,  the  quiet  bay  he  leaves. 
Am]  in  his  poop  the  prosperous  breeze  receives. 
Arul  now  along  the  spicy  shore  he  flics  ">. 
Where  India's  rich  and  peopled  towns  arise. 
He  sees  a  thousand  isles  on  either  hand 
Dispers'd— ^and  now  he  views  Tomaso's  land"  : 

Drmte  suddenh*  hears  the  <ound  of  a  tiom  more 
loud  than  thunder  or  the  he)rn  of  *'>riando. 

Ma  io  seyto  sotiare  alto  corno  -, 

Non  sono  si  terrihilmente  Orlando 

"  Virgil's  Alecto's  horn  is  as  high  and  extrava- 
gant as  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  romance, 

cornuqu-  recuno 

Tartaream  intendit  vocein  i  qua  pro'enns  omne 
Contrcmuit  neinus,  et  svlva;  intonucie  profunda:: 
An  lit  et  Trivia  longe  lacus,  audiit  amnis 

Sulphurca  Nar  albus  aqua 

.f.neid.  lib.  vii    vcr.  513. 

-■  to  her  crooked  horn, 

Smh  ns  was  the  i  by  La  ian  shepherds  home. 
Adds  all  her  breath  ;  the  rocks  and  wood   .iround 
.-Vnd  mounains  tremble  at  th'  iufmal  .^ound  ; 
'I  he  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  a':!!*. 
The  Veline  fountains  and  sulphnreoits  Sat, 
Shook  at  th^  baleful  blast,  tie  signal  of  'he  war ! 
Drydert. 
See  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  voU  ii'.  p.  i48. 
"  ft   is  said  (in  an  old  romance)  that  Alexander 
save  the  signal  to  his  whole  army  hy  a  wonderful 
horn,  vf  intmeiise  mai:nitude,  which  miglit  be  heard 
at   the  distance  of  sixty  miles,    and   that   it    was 
blown  or  soiuidcd  by  sixty  men  at  once.     This  is 
the  horn  which  Orlando  won  from  the  giant  .Fut- 
mundus,  and  which,  as  Turpin  and  the   Islan  I  c 
baids   report,    was  endued    »ilh    magical    poier. 
Cervantes    ays,  that  it  was  bigt'er  than  a  weaver's 
Ueini       lioyardo   Berni,  and  .Ariosto  have  all  such 
a  horn,  and  the  liction  is  here  traced  to  its  original 
source,*' 

See  U'arti  n's  Hi-tory  of  Poetrv,  vol.  i  p  132. 
'°  There  can  he  little  diuibt  hot  Tass  .  had  ad 
eye  to  this  hoik  «hen  he  descr  '  ed  the  voyage  of 
Charles  and  I'bald  to  bring  Rmald  .from  the  island 
of  Aniida,  The  whole  pas.sag< .  particularly  the 
propheev  relating  to  the  fu-ure  discoveries  in  i.avi- 
gallon,  is  ex.actly  in  the  spirit  of  Ariosto. 

"  By  the  land  of  Tomaso  is  meant  th  •  province  of 
Malabar,  where  St.  Thomas  t  e  ajiostle,  af -r 
havmg  prea.-hed  tie  gospel  to  many  nations,  it  is 
<aid,  at  last  suHered  murlyido  n. 

'■  While  Gaina  lay  at  anchor  among  the  Ts'anda 
if  St.  Ueorge,  near  to  .Mazaui'iie,  iher-'  came 
hrec  Klhiopians  on  board,  (>ays  Fa  ■«  ■  Soiia,) 
.  ho  seeing  St.  liabriel  painted  on  th  •  ■  oop.  fell  on 
their  knees  in  loken  of  their  i  hris  ianitv.  ibich 
had  been  preached  to  them  in  the  priiniri vp  >i  :  -s. 
'low  corrupted.  It  is  reporieil  that  the  Portcf  ese 
ound  two  ,.r  three  .Abyssinian  tMirisfaiis  in  tb« 
city  of  Mum^uze.  who  had  an  ontorv  in  lh.-ir 
lOUse.  In  the  south  parts  of  Vlal.ihar.  ab  ut 
200,000  of  the  inhabitants  i.r.f,.<ed  Chrisli  .nit/ 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  They  caih  J 
K 
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And  liere  her  course  the  wavy  pilot  vctis. 
And  bending  to  tlie  north  the  vessel  steers :        120 
The  golden  soil  of  Chersonesus  past, 
She  ploughs  the  billows  of  the  wat'ry  waste; 
And  views,  as  near  she  coasts  the  fertile  shores, 
Where  Ganges  to  the  ^ca  his  waters  pours 
With  whitening  foam — sIk-  Taprobana  views. 
And  Coris  next ;  and  now  her  course  pursues 
Where  mariners  tli*  advancing:  clilis  survey. 
That  form,  with  seas  oonfin'd,  a  narrow  hay  : 
At  lenith  the  realm  of  Cochin  she  perceives,' 
And  thence  the  furthest  bound  of  India  leaves.  130 

While  thus  Astolpho  cuts  the  briny  tide, 
Safe  in  the  conduct  of  a  skilful  guide, 
He  Andronica  asks  ",  if  e'er  't  was  known 
That  regions,  titled  from  the  setting  Sun, 


themselves  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  by  which 
apostle  their  ancestors  had  been  converted.  Tor 
131'0  years  they  had  been  under  the  patriarch  of 
Babylon,  who  appoitiled  their  archbishop.  Fran- 
cisco Rez,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  complained  to  the 
Portuguese  archbishop  of  Goa,  that  when  he  showed 
these  people  an  image  of  our  lady,  they  cried  oiu  : 
•  Away  with  that  filthiness !  we  are  Christians, 
and  do  not  adore  idols  or  pagods.'" 

Mickle's  note  to  the  iiid  Lusiad  of  CamoiJns. 

Camoens  at  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  has  a 
particular  passage  relative  to  St.  l"homas,  in  de- 
scribing the  religious  state  of  the  several  provinces 
of  India. 

Here  India's  angel  weeping  o'er  the  tomb 
Where  Thomas  sleeps,  implores  the  day  to  come; 
The  day  foretold — when  India's  utmost  shore 
Again  shall  bear  Messiah's  blissful  lore. 
By  India's  banks  the  holy  prophet  trod, 
And  Ganges  heard  him  preach  the  Saviour-God. 
Where  pale  disease  ere-while  the  cheek  consum'd. 
Health,  at  his  word,  in  ruddy  fragrance  bloom'd: 
The  grave's  dark  womb  his  awful  voice  obey'd. 
And  to  the  cheerful  day  restor'd  the  dead  : 
By  heavenly  power  he  rear'd  the  sacred  shrine, 
And  gain'd  the  nations  by  his  life  divine. 

Mickle's  Lusiad,  b.  x. 

See  the  whole  passage  and  the  note  annexed,  for 
a  full  account  of  this  matter. 

It  is  observed  by  Mazzoni,  in  his  Defence  of 
Dante,  that  it  was  impossible  from  the  Chersonesus 
for  Astolplio  to  see  the  land  of  St.  Thomas,  being 
at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  neither  could  he,  having  past  the  Cher- 
•onesus,  see  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  he 
must  have  left  some  hundred  miles  behind  him  in 
doubling  Cape  Comorin.  But  Ariosto's  geography 
appears  very  erroneous;  he  speaks  of  Cochin  as 
the  last  country  which  they  left  in  India,  whereas 
Cochin  lay  the  furthest  country  to  the  east,  and 
the  course  of  Astolpho  was  westward  to  the  Ked 
Sea.  Tasso  is  much  more  correct  in  his  voyage  of 
Kinaldo,  book  xiv, 

'"  Ubald,  in  Tasso,  inquires  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  of  his  pilot,  if  any  navigators  had  gone  the 
like  voyage  before. 

Then  Ubald  thus  began — "  Say  thou,  whose  power 
Gives  us  these  endless  waters  to  explore, 
iiid  «ver  prow  before  these  seas  divide  ?'' 

Tasso's  Jerusalem,  b.  xv.  ver,  177. 


Had  sent  a  venturous  bark  with  oars  and  salij. 
To  calcli  in  .  M-lLrii  sliis  the  driving  gales; 
()rA«>iI-  i!m  IK  I   th'-ir  constant  track  might  keejl 
To  Fr:nii  r  I'l   I'l  it.iiii  thro'  th'  unfathom'd  deep  ? 
Thcu  Aiiihouica  thus — "  The  Earth  embrac'd 
With  Ocean's  arms  that  circle  round  herwaste,  140 
( )u  every  part  collected  waters  sees, 
Where  summers  scorch  them,  or  where  winters 

freeze  ; 
Hut  since,  where  ^Ethiopia  south  extends. 
Far  tow'rds  the  pole  the  savage  land  descends. 
There  are  who  say  that  Neptune's  power  withstood. 
Here  finds  a  harrier  to  th'  indignant  flood. 
Hence  from  our  clime  no  vessel  courts  the  breeze, 
I'o  spread  her  daring  sail  on  Europe's  seas : 
Nnr  pilot  yet.  from  distant  Europe,  braves 
The  lengthen'd  tides  to  stem  our  eastern  waves.  l.'iO 
Far  in  the  west's,  when  years  their  course  have  roU'dj 
I  see  new  Argonauts  their  sails  Unfold  ; 
And  many  a  Tiphys  ocean's  depths  explore. 
To  open  wondrous  ways  untry'd  before. 
Some  coasting  round  the  shelves  of  Afric  '5,  tracd 
Th'  extended  country  of  the  sable  race. 
To  pass  the  line  whence  blazing  Pha'bus  bums. 
And  to  your  realms  from  Capricorn  returns : 
At  length  the  Cape's  extremest  point  they  gaii>153 
That  seems  to  part  from  ours  the  western  main  : 
Each  clime  they  view,  and  search,  with  ccasclc^ 

toils. 
The  Persian,  Indian,   and  Arabian  isles. 
Some  pass  the  pillars  rais'd  on  either  strand. 
The  well-known  labour  of  Alcides'  hand. 
And  like  the  circling  Sun,  with  sails  unfurl'd. 
Explore  new  lands  in  some  remoter  world. 
Behold  the  sacred  cross  uprais'd,  behold 
On  the  green  turf  th'  imperial  stall"  unroll'd. 
I.o,  some  to  guard  their  infant  navy  run. 
Some  haste  to  seize  the  land  their  toils  have  won. 
A  tliuusaud  chas'd  by  ten  forsake  the  fields:      171 
'I'o  Aragon  the  furthest  India  yields. 
The  chiefs  of  Charles  (the  fifth  that  bears  the  name) 
Where'erthev  pass,  behold  them  crown'd  with  famej 
Ilcavenwills  these  climes'^,  to  future  sailors  showiv 
Now  rest,  and  shall  for  ages  rest  unkiiown. 
Till  in  due  time  a  monarch  great  and  wise 
Shall,  like  Augustus,  o'er  the  nations  rise: 
From  Aragonian  and  from  Austrian  blood  '5 
I  see,  beside  the  Rhine's  far  winding  flood,         18^ 

'3  The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  discoveries  in 
navigation  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
the  first  directing  their  course  to  the  west,  and  the 
second  to  the  cast. 

'4  The  poet,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to 
the  discoveries  of  the  new  world  by .  Clirlstophet 
Colimibus  ;  of  whom  also  Tasso. 

'T  is  thou,  Columbus,  to  another  pole 
Shall  rear  the  mast  ard  o'er  the  sdrges  roll. 
While  with  a  thousand  wings  and  thousand  eyc« 
Fame  scarce  pui-sues  thy  vessel  as  it  flies ! 

Book  XV.  ver.  234. 
'5  He  celebrates  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who 
was  bom  at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1510. 
His  father,  Philip  the  Handsome,  archduke  of 
Austria,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  His  mo- 
ther Joanna  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  king  and  i^uecu  of  Caslilu  and  Arajjoa. 
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Tlirs  ruler  born,  whose  valour  shall  excell 
VV  liat  pens  before  could  write,  or  tongues  could  tell. 
By  him  Astr.Tca  see  rccall'd  to  Earth, 
Or  rather,  dead,  reviv'd  to  second  birth  5 
And  every  virtue  by  her  hand  rcplac'd. 
Which  «  retched  mortals  from  the  world  had  cfaas'd. 
For  these  deserts  th'  eternal  will  of  Heaven, 
Not  only  to  his  sovereign  rule  has  liven 
The  crown  which  Trajan  and  Augustus  wore, 
Which  Marcus  and  Severus  held  before,  190 

But  bids  his  power  to  every  realm  extend, 
Where  suns  by  turns  arise,  by  tiirns  descend  j 
And  wills  that  under  his  auspicious  sway 
One  faithful  flock  one  shepherd  should  obey. 
To  work  these  ends  th'  Almighty  shall  decree 
For  him  unconquer'd  chiefs  by  land  and  sea. 
1.0  !  Cortez"  who  shall  Caesar's  arms  extend. 
And  to  his  potent  laws  new  cities  bend;  ' 

With  kingdoms  so  remote,  that  yet  their  name 
From  western  regions  ne'er  to  India  came.         200 
Behold  where  Prospero  Colonna  stands '7: 
Pescara's  marquis  ■'  next  my  voice  demands  5 


A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the 
way  for  this  young  prince  to  the  inheritance  of 
more  extensive  dominions  than  any  European  mo- 
narch since  Charlcmain.  He  was  contcni|iorary 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.         See  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V. 

Many  of  these  predictions  were  inserted,  or  en- 
larged, in  the  latter  editions  of  the  pfjem,  for  the 
first  edition  was  oiily  fifteen  years  after  the  birth  of 
Charles,  and  some  of  the  eventi  did  not  Uke  place 
till  after  the  first  publication;  which  observation 
will  hold  jixjd  in  several  other  parts  of  the  wo\k. 

"  After  the  navigation  to  the  new  world  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
king  and  queen  of  .Spain,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Bent  Herman  Cortez,  who  made  an  entire  conquest 
o(  the  kingdom  of  Mexico. 

'"  In  the  war  of  the  Milanese  1521,  the  Imperial 
troops  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Pro- 
spero Colonna,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of 
long  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed, 
with  great  propriety,  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French.  He  afterwards  drove  the  French  out  of 
Milan,  having  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of 
Bicocca:  he  made  himself  master  of  (ienoa. 
Colonna  at  the  age  of  fourscore  defended  Milan 
against  the  French,  who  attacked  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bonnei  it. 

See  .Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii. 

"  "  The  marquis  of  Pescara  was  joined  with 
Prcspcro  Colonna  in  the  war  of  the  Milanese : 
Ire  took  Milan  by  assault  :  he  is  particularly 
applauded  for  his  generous  attention  to  the 
chevalier  Bayard,  at  the  d?ath  of  that  brave 
man.  When  Mezieres  was  besieged  by  the  Im- 
perialists, the  French  committeil  the  defence  of  the 
place  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  among 
his  ci'ntomporaries  by  the  appellation  of  the  kniglil 
wilhou!  ftar  and  without  reproach.  The  punctilious 
lioniur  and  formal  gallantry  of  this  man,  bore  a 
nearer  resemblance  than  any  thing  recorded  in 
hist' I V,  to  the  ciiaracter  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of 
chivalry  ;  he  possessed  all  the  talents  that  form  a 
great  s'Pn^'ral.  When  the  French  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  ililauese,  the  chevalier  received  in  an 


.Vnd,  lo  !  the  third — a  youth  whose  single  praise 
With  r;allia's  .suns  th'  Italian  name  shall  raise. 
I  see  him  now  in  glorious  zeal  prepare 
With  these  to  strive,  from  these  the  wreath  to  bear. 
The  generous  courser  thus  with  rapid  pace 
Contends,  and  leaves  his  rivals  of  the  race. 
Such  is  .\lpbonso '9,  such  his  worth  appears, 
.So  far  above  the  promise  of  his  years,  210 

Til'  i.Tiperial  monarch  shall  in  him  confide 
To  lead  bis  armies  and  his  councils  guide. 
Till  by  this  chief  his  warlike  thunders  hurl'd 
Shall  spread  his  banners  o'er  the  subject  world. 
Nor  less  his  empire  where  the  billows  roar 
From  Europe's  bounds  to  Afric's  burning  shore  : 
There  equal  conquest  shall  his  arms  attend. 
When  gallant  Durea  he  secures  his  friend. 
Lo  !  this  the  Dorea  ^"j  who  shall  bravely  free 
From  numerous  pirates  all  your  midland  sea.     220 


action  a  mortal  wound,  and  being  unable  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his 
face  towards  the  enemy  ;  then  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  guard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead 
of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  God  ;  and 
in  this  posture,  which  became  his  character,  both 
as  a  scddier  and  as  a  Christian,  he  calmly  waited 
the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the 
foremost  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this 
situation,  and  expressed  regret  and  pity  at  the 
sight.  '  Pity  not  me,'  cried  the  high-spirited 
ciiev.ilicr;  '  1  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty :  they  indeed  are  ob- 
jects of  pity,  who  fight  against  their  king,  their 
country,  and  their  oath.'  The  marquis  de  Pes- 
cara, passing  soon  after,  manifested  his  admira- 
tion of  Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for 
bis  fate,  with  the  generosit}'  of  a  gallant  enemy  ; 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with 
safety  from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched 
there,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  bim. 
He  died,  notwithstanding  their  care,  as  his  an- 
cestors for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Pescara  ordered  his  body  to  he 
embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations.  Pescara  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  left  behind  him  tlie 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and 
ablest  politicians  of  that  century.'' 

Rohert.son's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii. 

'5  Alphonso  d'.-\\olo,  marquis  of  Vasco,  suc- 
ceeded the  marquis  of  Pescara.  He  was  governor 
in  Milan.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
his  countenance.  He  was  taken  by  Phili])])ico 
Dorea,  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  and  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Andrew  Dorea.  These 
three  were  captains  of  Charles  V.  in  all  his  victories 
over  Francis :  he  died  the  year  before  Francis. 

Eugenico,  Porcacchi. 

"  "  Andrew  Dorea  was  the  ablest  sea-oHicer  of 
his  age:  by  his  assistance,  I.autrec,  general!  simo 
of  the  French,  made  himself  master  of  Genoa.  At 
length,  disgusted  with  the  French,  be  revolted  to 
the  emperor:  this  gallant  officer,  the  citizen  of  a 
republic,  and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
sea-service,  retained  the  spirit  of  independency 
natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter.  A  i  erfect 
stran  »er  to  the  arts  of  submission  or  llattery.  neces- 
sary in  cuuttii  i  but  coiuciuiu  at  tbe  saiue  tJm^  of  bit 
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Not  such  was  Pompey's  praise'",  tliuugh  wailing 

swarms 
Of  corsairs  he  subdvi'd  «ilh  Roman  arms; 
For  what  was  Dorca's,  nam'd  « i'.li  Pumpcy's  pnwer, 
Tliat  biiw'd  each  state  and  ravag'd  every  shove  .' 
Yet  he  by  eonduct  wise  and  dauntless  might 
Shall  puruc  the  seas — till  from  rude  Calpe's  height 
To  sevenfold  Nil?,  whene'er  his  name  they  hear, 
}  see  the  distant  nations  shake  with  fear.       t 
Behold,  conducted  by  this  leader's  hand*", 
Imperial  Charles '=  has  rcacli'd  Rologna's  land.  230 
If) !  to  admit  him,  wide  the  gates  are  thrown, 
His  awful  brows  receive  the  sacred  crown. 
His  country's  freedom  patriot  Dorea  gains. 
When  others  for  themselves  had  forg'd  her  chains. 
Such  generous  zeal  shall  longer  glory  yield, 
Than  Julius'  battles  in  the  sanguine  field; 
Where  Gallia,  Spain,  or  Britain's  distant  shore, 
Afric  or  Thessaly  confessed  his  power. 
Not  great  Octavius;  nor  Antonius  great, 
The  mighty  rival  of  Octavius'  state,  240 

Such  wreaths  deserves — th'  ambition  that  annoy'd 
Their  nation's  freedom  every  praise  destroy'd  ! 
Let  tliese.  let  all  who  strive  their  country's  fame 
To  sink  in  oondage,  glow  with  guilty  shame; 
Nor  dare  to  lift  their  eyes,  where'er  they  hear 
Great  Dorea's  honours  breath'd  in  every  car. 
Behold  where  Charles  (whose  ampler  buunty  Hows 
On  virtuous  Dorea's  worth)  on  him  bestows '^3 
A  fruitful  soil  ''3,  which  gift  in  Puglia  lays 
The  first  foundation  of  the  Norman  praise.         250 


own  merit  and  importance,  he  always  offered  his 
service  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  with  boldness.  Dorea, 
having  left  the  French  service,  meditated  the  de- 
livery of  Genoa  from  the  yoke  it  groaned  under ; 
which  he  soon  eft'ecled ;  and  it  was  then  in  his 
power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovereign  of 
his  country:  but  with  a  magnanimity,  of  which 
there  are  few  examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thoughts 
of  aggrandising  himself,  to  the  virtuous  satisfaction 
of  establishing  liberty  in  his  country  :  by  his  wise 
conduct  he  put  a  stop  to  all  faction,  and  lived  to  a 
great  age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  :  his 
memory  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese,  and  he 
is  distinguished  in  the  public  monuments,  and 
celebrated  in  the  works  of  their  historians,  by  the 
most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  the  fathch  of 

HIS  COUNIRV,    ASU  THE  RESTORER  OF  ITS  LIBERTY." 

See  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  iii. 

"'  Andrew,  with  twelve  galleys,  freed  the  ports 
and  seas  from  corsairs:  and  the  terrour  of  his  name 
was  so  great,  that  Barbarossa,  the  admiral  of 
Tunis,  many  times  shunned  to  engage  him.  Pom- 
pey  the  Great  was  deputed  by  the  senate  to  clear 
the  seas  of  pirates,  which  he  effected  in  a  short 
time ;  but  as  Pompey  was  supported  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  poet  here  extols 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  Dorea,  who  performed 
such  service  with  so  inconsiderable  a  force. 

"'  The  emperor  Charles  V.  coining  to  Bologna  to 
receive  from  pope  Clement  the  crown  of  the  em- 
pire, einbaike<I  at  Barcelona  on  board  Dorea's 
galleys,  who  having  driven  the  French  from  Genoa, 
received  the  emperor  in  that  city,  in  order  to  con- 
duct him  thence  to  P.ologna. 

"3  The  emperor  having  created  Dorea  high  ad- 
miral of  the  seas,  gave  hiui  iu  Puglia  the  princi- 
pality of  Mtlsi.  Porcacchi. 


Nor  he  alone,  but  all  like  him,  who  dare 
In  Caesar's  cause  the  deathful  combat  .^hare. 
Partake  his  smiles,  and  happier  Cssar's  breast 
For  land^and  cities,  through  his  grace  possest 
By  those  he  loves,  or  those  whose  worth  obtains 
His  bounty,  than  for  all  the  reahus  he  gains.'" 

While  Andronica  thus  each  chief  displays 
Whose  future  deeds  the  name  of  Charles  shall  raise; 
Her  fair  companion ■"■<  to  the  eastern  gales 
Now  shifts  and  now  extends  the  bending  sails  ;  260 
Now  this,  now  that  she  courts  to  speed  their  course. 
And  now  decrease?,  now  augments  their  force. 
At  length  tlie  Persian  sea  their  vessel  laves. 
And  round  them  Hows  a  vast  expanse  of  waves, 
lew  days  were  pa.st,  when  to  the  gulf  they  came, 
To  which  of  old  the  Magi  gave  the  name's  : 
They  seek  the  port,  and  resting  on  the  sand 
With  poop  to  shore  the  painted  vessels  stand. 
And  now  Astolpho  from  .\lcina's  power 
Pursues  his  path  in  safely  on  the  shore.  270 

Where  many  a  plain  he  travels,  many  a  wood, 
And  many  a  desert  vale  and  mountain  rude. 
There  oft  by  day,  and  oft  by  midnight  shade. 
What  murderous  bands  his  lonely  steps  invade  ! 
I.ions  and  dragons  fell  his  eyes  survey. 
With  every  beast  that  haunts  the  dreary  way. 
But  when  he  to  his  lip  the  horn  applies. 
Each  ruflaau  foe,  each  savage  monster  flies. 

Arabia  nam'd  the  happy,  now  he  gains. 
Incense  and  myrrh  perfume  her  grateful  plains: 
The  virgin  phenix  there  in  seats  of  rest,  '281 

Selects  from  all  the  woild  her  balmy  nest. 
He  saw,  where  once  for  Israel's  chosen  band, 
Th'  avenging  waters,  by  divine  command. 
Proud  Pharaoh  with  his  numerous  host  o'erthrew; 
At  length  he  near  the  land  of  heroes  drew  ^. 
By  Trajan's  banks  he  spurs  with  winding  course '7 
His  steed,  unuiatch'd  in  swiftness  as  in  force  ; 
M'hen  o'er  the  field  he  leads  the  bounding  race. 
No  eye  his  fofitstcp  in  the  dust  can  trace :  29* 

Soft  .snows  and  tender  grass  his  hoofs  sustain. 
He  sweeps  unbath'd  the  billows  of  the  main  : 
Argalia  own'd  him  lati' — no  mortal  sire 
He  knew,  conceiv'd  of  nimble  wind  and  fire  : 
Not  fill'd  with  eatthly  food,  his  purer  frame 
Was  nurs'd  with  air,  and  Rabicau  his  name^. 

Astolpho  still  his  eager  way  pursu'd 
To  where  the  Nile  receives  the  lesser  flood. 
But  ere  he  reach'd  the  river's  mouth,  he  spy'd 
A  bark  that  tow'rds  hmi  swiftly  stemm'd  the  tide. 
An  aged  hermit  in  the  stern  appear'd,  301 

Adown  his  bosom  «av'd  his  silver  beard. 


'<  Fernari  allegorizes  the  passage  thus  : — An- 
dronica (Fortitude)  speaks  of  high  achievements 
and  victories  :  Sophrosyne  (Temperance)  rules  a»d 
represses  the  wind;  that  is,  governs  and  keeps 
in  due  bonnds  the  passions  and  affections  of  th« 
soul. 

■^5  The  Magi  were  an  ancient  sect  of  Persia,  that 
for  a  long  time  usurped  the  kingdom.  In  the 
Persian  gulf  was  a  port  called  from  them  the  port 
of  the  Magi. 

'6  By  this  must  be  understood  the  land  cele- 
brated for  the  heroes  of  ancient  story. 

<""  He  means  by  this  the  cut  made  by  Trajau, 
extending  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 

■*  The  account  of  this  horse  is  in  Boyardo.  See 
note  to  bjok  vii.  ver.  4S1. 
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W'lh  frequent  cries  he  call'd  the  knight  to  take 
Wi'h  him  protection,   and  the  land  forsake. 
'•  O  !   it'  thoii  priie^^t  life,  my  son,"  he  said, 
"  Nor  seek'st  ihis  day  to  mingle  with  tlje  dead. 
Speed  to  the  further  shore  without  delay. 
For  yonder  path  to  death  will  lead  thy  way. 
Scarce  shalt  thou  pass  a  few  short  miles,  before 
Thine  eyes  shall  view  the  dwellin";  red  with  gore. 
In  thb  hia  life  a  dreadfid  giant  leads,  311 

Whose  height,  by   many  a  foot,  the  height  ex- 
ceeds 
Of  human  race — no  traveller,  or  knicrht 
Can  hope  t'  escape  alive  by  force  or  flight. 
All  cruelties  his  fiend-like  arts  contrive. 
He  slaughters  s^mc,  and  some  devours  alive. 
T.)  seize  the  wretch  his  glutton  maw  destroys, 
\\'ith  cruel  sport  he  first  a  net  employs 
OC  wondrous  make,  and  near  the  cave  with  care 
Hides  in  the  yellow  s.inds  the  fatal  snare.  320 

\Vho  cnmcs  untntor'd  in  his  subtle  wiles. 
Nor  knows  the  danger,  nor  suspects  the  toils  : 
Then  tow'rd  the  destin'd  place  with  horrid  cries, 
He  drives  the  stranger,  who  atfrightcd  flies. 
Till  wilh  lond  laughter  he  beholds  bis  net 
With  tangling  mcshcs'every  limb  beset- 
Ko  traveller  he  spares,  nor  knight,  nor  dame 
Of  high  repute  or  uudistingiiish'd  name: 
He  sucks  the  marrow  and  the  blood  he  drains. 
He    chews    the    flesh;    the    bones    bestrow    the 
plains :  330 

And  dire  with  human  skins  on  every  side 
He  hangs  his  dwelling  round  in  horrid  pri<le. 
Then  hear,  my  son,  consent  yon  path  to  take 
That  to  the  sea  secure  thy  way  will  make." 

"  Good  father,  thanks,  and  deem  net  I  despise 
Thy  proffer'd  love,"  the  fearless  knight  replies  ; 
"  But  danger  light  against  my  glory  weighs, 
Nor  life  I  prize  compar'd  with  endless  praise. 
Thou  seek'st  to  shake  my  (ix'd  resolves  in  vain. 
Behold  1  haste  you  drear  abode  to  gain.  340 

With  loss  of  honour  safety  might  be  won. 
Yet  more  than  death  such  safety  must  I  shun. 
If  now  I  go,   what  can  I  suffer  more 
Than  what  such  numbers  there  have  met  before  ? 
But  should  Heaven's  pow'r  so  far  my  arms  sustain 
That  he  should  yield,  and  victor  I  remain, 
Behold  I  make  yon  path  secure  for  all: 
Slight  harm  may  chance,  but  greater  good  befall. 
My  single  life  expos 'd  in  balance  weigh 
Against  the  thousanils  I  may  save  to  day."         350 

**  Go  then  in  peace,  my  sou,"  the  hermit  cries, 
"  Heaven  send  his  angel  Michael  from  the  skies 
To  guard  thy  [lerson  in  the  hour  of  fight !" 
So  spoke  the  simi)le  sire,  and  blcss'd  the  knight. 
Who,  as  hy  Nilus'  banks  the  steed  he  guides. 
More  in  his  horn  than  in  hi«  sword  confides. 

Between  the  rapid  stream  and  fens  there  lay 
Amid  the  sands  a  narrow  lonely  way. 
That  soon  the  champion  to  the  dwelling  drew. 
Whose  ruthless  host  ni  tender  pity  knew.  3G0 

or  wretches  thither  led,  around  were  strimg^s 
Uissever'd  heads "«,  and  naked  limbs  were  hung; 

'9  The  dwelling  of  this  giant  resembles  the  den 
•f  Cacus  in  Virgil, 


semperque  recenti 

CaBdetepehat  humus;  ft)ribusqu<'  affiva  superbis 
Ora  virum  tristi  penUebant  pallida  tabo. 

.incid.  lib.  viii. 


And  not  a  gate,  or  window  there,  but  showM 

Some  horrid  fragment  dropping  sable  blood. 

.*s  in  the  .Alpine  heights  or  rustic  tonn, 

Tlie  hunter,   long  in  sylvan  perls  known. 

Aloft  suspends  the  paws  and  shaggy  spoils 

Of  savage  boat's,  the  trophies  of  his  toils; 

So  the  fierce  giant  wouhl  the  niiglities'  tell 

That  in  his  power  by  cruel  fortune  fell.  370 

The  bones  of  others  spread  the  country  o'er, 

-And  every  ditch  is  fill'd  with  human  gore. 

Before  the  cave  C'aligorant  appears, 
(Such  is  tlie  name  the  dreadful  giant  bears) 
Who,  for  rich  rooms  with  gold  and  tap'stry  spread, 
Adorns  his  horrid  mansion  with  the  dead. 
He  sees  the  duke  at  distance  on  the  plain  ; 
He  sees,  and  scarcely  can  his  ioy  conta  n  : 
For  thrice  the  Moon  had  chaog'd.  aud  not  a  knight 
Had  past  that  way  to  glut  his  longing  sight.       3S() 
Now  to'w'rds  the  fen  witli  eager  pace  he  speeds, 
(The  fen  o'ergrown  « ith  sedge  and  spiky  reeds,) 
in  hope  to  drive  the  champion  in  the  bands 
That  close  were  spread   beneath  the  treacherous 

sands. 
As  oft  before  he  many  a  wrftch  had  caught. 
Whom  evil  destiny  Imd  thither  brouglit. 

Soon  as  the  Paladin  the  foe  survey'd. 
Awhile  ill  deep  suspense  he  cautious  stay'd, 
liCst,  as  the  hermit  warn'd,  his  courser's  ft^et 
Should  unawares  th'  entangling  meshes  meet.    390 
Hut  here  his  magic  horn  the  warriir  tries; 
His  magic  horn  its  wonted  aid  supplies. 
The  giant  hears,  and  struck  with  sudden  fright 
Reprints  his  backward  steps  :   the  Christian  knight 
Repeats  tlie  blast :   amaz'd  in  every  sense 
The  giant  flies,  hut  knows  not  where  nor  whence  : 
Headlong  he  rushes  on  the  t'jils,  ensnar'd 
In  his  own  toils  for  others  oft  prepar'd. 
The  net  extending  drags  him  to  the  ground, 
Aud  clasps  in  twining  links  his  body  round.        400 
Astolpho,  who  th'  enormous  bulk  StU"vey"d 
I/iw  stretclrd  on  earth,  at  once  with  naked  blade 
Leap'd  from  his  steed,  for  many  a  thousand  dijad 
I'o  take  due  vengeance  on  the  murderer's  head. 
IJut  now  he  fears,  to  kill  his  wivtclipd  thrall. 
Mankind  would  baseness  more  than  crmrage  call, 
While  oil  the  plain  all  motionless  he  lies 
Fast  fetter'd  with  indissoluble  ties. 

This  net  of  steel  with  mure  than  mortal  art     409 
Had  Vulcan  fiam'd,  to  break  whose  smallest  part 
No  strength  avail'd  :   with  this  of  old  were  bound 
Venus  and  Mars  in  Love'sembraces  found. 
The  jealous  god  coutiiv'd  the  subtle  toils 
T'  entrap  the  gt>d  of  arnis  and  queen  (»f  smiles. 
Hermes  fmin  Vulcan  this  by  stealth  remo\'d 
To  seize  fair  Cbloris^",  long  his  best  bclov'd  ; 


With  copious  slaughter  smok'd  the  purple  floor  ; 
Pale  heads  hung  honid  on  the  lofty  door, 
Dre.idful  to  view,  and  drojip'd  with  crimson  core. 
Pitt,  ver.  JiT. 
See  likewise  Polypheme  in  Homer. 
3°  Chloris  was  a  nymph  of  whom  Zephyrus  was 
enamoured,  aud  having  spoiled  her  of  her  v-iginiy, 
he  gave  her  the  name  of  Flora.    She  was  also  called 
Zephyretta,  from    the   name  of  the  wind  :    Pup« 
gives  this  la'J  name  to  one  of  his  .Sylphids. 
The  ttiiltering  fan  be  Zcphyrctta's  care. 

Rape  of  the  Loci 
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Chloris,  of  br'glit  Aurora's  train,  who  flic? 

J^efore  the  Sun,  nnd  round  the  ilapplcil  skies 

From  hpr  full  vest  the  silver  lily  strows, 

The  purple  violet  and  blushinir  rose,  420 

Her  closely  Hermes  watch'd,  till  with  the  snare 

One  day  he  ca\i^'ht  the  flying  nymph  in  air. 

Then  was  it  Uno'.\n  for  a^es  to  remain 

Within  Canopus  at  Anubis'  fMnc. 

Three  thousan4  year^  clapsM,  at  last  arose 

Calisorant,  the  worst  of  impious  foes, 

AVho  seiz'd  with  daring  band  the  net  divine. 

And  fir'd  the  town  and  robb'd  the  holy  shrine. 

From  this  Astolpho  takes  a  length  to  bind 
The  caitifl''s  arms  ;  these  pinion'd  close  behind  430 
With  band  on  band  secur'd  he  firmly  ties, 
Then  from  the  net  he  frees  and  bids  him  rise, 
vlis  fierceness  tam'd,  submissive  now  he  stands. 
Mild  as  some  damsel,  to  the  knight's  commands, 
AVho  thinks  to  lead  him  thence,  in  triumjih  shown 
Through  many  a  cit\',  fort,  and  peopled  town : 
AVith  iiim  resolv'd  the  wondrous  net  to  take, 
Whose  like  no  mortal  tool  or  hand  could  make. 
Then  on  his  captive's  back  he  lays  the  weight, 
And  leads  behind  him,  in  victorious  state,  440 

The  wretch,  consigning  to  his  servile  care 
The  ponderous  helm  and  massy  shield  to  bear; 
And  welcome  joy  imparts  where'er  he  goes 
Since  fear  no  more  3'  the  pilgrim's  bosom  knows. 

Thus  pass'd  Astolpho,  till  he  near  espies 
The  well-known  pyramids  of  Memphis  ri^e  ; 
Memphis,  that  draws  her  greatest  fame  from  these; 
Now  crowded  Cairo  he  before  him  sees. 
The  people  flock  to  view  with  eager  eye  449 

The  giant's  towering  height,  and  wondering  cry — 
"  Whence  could  yon  pigmy  knight  such  prowess  show 
To  bind  in  captive  chains  so  huge  a  foe  ?" 
While  each  beholds  bim  nith  enraptur'd  gaze, 
And  gives  him  every  palm  of  knightly  praise. 

Not  then  such  streets  and  domes  could  Cairo  boast 
As  now  suffice  not  half  th'  nnnumber'd  host 
That  there  reside ;  though  great  each  mansion's 

height, 
'T  is  said  that  hundreds  pass'd  unhons'd  the  night. 
There  in  a  castle  fair  the  Soldan  dwells, 
Whose  spacious  structure  others  far  excells ;      400 
And  thrice  five  thousand,  held  in  vassal  awe, 
All  renegades  from  the  Christian  law, 
With  wives  and  steeds,  and  each  domestic  train, 
Beneath  one  roof  his  amplt  walls  contain. 

Where  Nile  his  stream  to  Damiata  guides. 
And  where  he  rushes  in  the  briny  tides, 
Astolpho  pass'd,  yet  none  (so  went  the  fame) 
Escap'd  alive  or  free  tliat  thither  came. 
There  on  the  shore  and  near  the  mouth  of  Nile, 
Lodg'd  in  a  tower,  a  robber  liv'd  by  spoil  470 

Of  travellers  and  pilgrims  thither  led, 
And  even  to  Cairo's  gates  his  rapine  spread. 

''  "  Ariosto,  by  Caligorant  and  his  net,  Iiad  an 
historical  allusion  to  a  famous  sophist  and  heretic 
of  his  own  time,  who  entangled  people  in  bis 
sophistical  net  of  false  logic :  this  heretic  and 
sophist  became  nn  orthodox  and  nsrful  man  after- 
wards, as  Caligorant  did,  when  foiled  by  his  w-ea- 
pon  and  well  instructed  by  Astolpho.  Ariosto's 
poem,  like  Spenser's,  is  full  of  historical  allusions, 
as  well  as  moral  allegories.  Ariosto  has  imagined 
the  giant  and  net  of  Caligorant  from  the  giant 
Xambardo  in  Orlando  Innarnorato,  book  i.  c.  vi." 
Upton's  Notes  on  Spenser. 


For  thongh  his  limbs  a  thousand  wotmds  receive, 

Not  one  the  caitifl*  could  of  life  bereave. 

To  prove  if  aught  avail'd  in  bloo<ly  strife 

To  make  the  Sisters  cut  his  thread  of  life, 

Astolpho  now  to  Damiata  came 

And  sought  the  wretch — Orilo  was  bis  name  y. 

Arriving  where  the  sea  receives  the  Nile, 

He  sees  the  castle  on  the  sandy  soil,  480 

Where  dwelt  th'  enchanted  soid,  no  son  of  earth. 

Who  from  an  imp  and  fairy  drew  his  birth. 

Already  there  the  fight  with  dreadful  rage 

(le  sees  two  warriors  with  Orilo  wage. 

Alone  Orilo  stofjd,  hut  such  his  might 

That  scarce  their  skill  sufBc'd  each  noble  knight 

Himself  to  guard  :  yet  long  for  valour  known. 

Their  fame  in  arms  o'er  all  the  world  was  blown. 

These  youths  their  birth  from  Olivero  take, 

Ciryphou  the  white,  and  Aquilant  the  black.      490 

When  first  the  field  the  necromancer  sought. 
With  great  advantage  on  his  side  he  fonght : 
With  him  a  monster  came,  to  whom  the  earth 
Of  Kgypt  gives  its  unpropitious  birth. 
He  ba^ks  on  shore,  or  dives  beueath  the  flood. 
And  human  bodies  are  his  dreadful  food. 
When  thoughtless  pilgrims  by  his  rage  are  slam. 
Or  wretched  mariners  that  plough  the  main. 

The  breathless    monster    stretch'd    along  the 
sand, 
A  victim  lies  to  each  brave  brother's  hand.         ,'jUO 
Hut  not  a  wound  can  stern  Orilo  feel, 
Thongh  both  the  youths  their  blows  united  deal. 
Full  oft  his  limbs  they  lop,  hut  lop  in  vain. 
Nor  though  dismemher'd  can  he  yet  be  slain. 
Depriv'd  of  hand  or  leg,  bis  magic  power 
I'eturns  it  to  the  place  it  held  before. 
Now  Gryphon  totlie  teeth  drives  through  his  crestj 
Now  Aquilant  divides  him  to  the  breast. 
He  laughs  at  all  their  blows  in  fell  disdain, 
They  rave  to  find  their  blows  bestow'd  in  vain.  ilO 
So  when  we  see  the  liquid  tnetal  fall. 
Which  chyniists  by  the  name  of  Hermes  call. 
Though  here  and  there  the  parts  dissever'd  roll. 
They  soon  again  unite  to  form  the  whole. 
His  head  lopt  off,  Orilo  swift  descends. 
And  eager  in  its  search  his  arm  extends ; 
Now  by  the  nose  he  takes  it,  now  the  hairs. 
And,  fixing  on  the  neck,  the  loss  repairs. 


3'  Here  follows  one  of  the  most  extravagant  ot 
Ariiisto's  fictions :  it  is  euntinued  from  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  ;  the  story  is  thus  told  by  Boyardo. 

"  After  the  brothers  Gryphon  and  Aquilant  were 
delivered  from  the  castle  of  the  fairy,  where 
Mandricardo  had  won  the  arms  of  Hector,  they 
pursued  their  journey  together  till  they  met  two 
ladies,  attended  by  two  dwarfs;  one  lady  was 
clothed  in  white  and  the  other  in  black  vestments, 
the  dwarfs  were  apparelled  in  like  manner,  and 
one  lady  rode  a  white  and  the  other  a  black  palfrey. 
'I'liese  ladies,  knowing  that  the  stars  threatened  th^ 
two  knights  with  untimely  death  in  France,  in 
or<!cr  to  prevent  their  fate,  engaged  them  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Orilo,  who  could  not  be 
killed  by  a  mortal  weajion.  The  knights  bad  a 
dreadful"  hattlc  with  bim,  and  slew  a  crocodile, 
which  the  necromancer  brought  with  him,  and  the 
event  continued  undecided  when  a  knight  arrived, 
leading  a  giant  in  chains." 

Oil.  Innam.  b.  i.  c.  ii.  iii. 
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Then  vainly  in  tlie  stream  that  ncnr  them  flows, 
Brave  Gryphon's  hand  the  buv  cr'J  visage  thruns  : 
Orilo  dives,  tlie  bottom  to  explore,  521 

And  with  his  head  returns  unhurt  to  shore. 

Two  lovelv  dames,  in  comely  garments  drest. 
This  clad  in  white,  and  that  in  saijle  vest, 
Who  tii<t  to  battle  urg'd  each  gallant  knight. 
Stood  mar  beside  to  view  th'  unequal  fight. 
Tlu'se  were  the  fairies33,  whose  benignant  care 
I*u(l  bred  from  earliest  years  the  nt'hje  j)air. 
When  fixjni  two  ravenous  birds  they  snatch'd  away 
Thi"  harmless  babes  that  in  their  talons  lay  :     530 
Convey'd  from  weeping  Sigismimda's  hand, 
And  borne  far  distant  from  their  native  land. 
But  w  herefore  shiuld  I  on  this  story  dwell, 
A  story  all  mankind  have  known  *o  well  ? 

Now  from  thcs'^  clinies34  withdraws  the  golden 
The  happy  islcs35  receive  'he  parting  ray :     [day, 
Pale  in  the  shade  the  n-isty  objects  sleam. 
And  the  Moon  glimir.TS  with  a  doubtful  beam  : 
When  fierce  Orilo  to  his  fort  rctir'd  ; 
For  now  the  whit'j  and  sable  dame  requir'd        540 
To  Stay  the  comb:»t,  till  the  roseate  morn 
In  eastern  skies  should  make  her  wish'd  return. 
Astolpho  now,  to  whom  liefore  were  known. 
By  each  device,  but  more  their  valour  shown. 
Gryphon  and  Aquilant,  with  eager  pace 
Advanc'd  and  held  tlicm  in  a  strict  embrace. 
Not  less  the  brethren,  when  in  him  who  drew 
The  giant  chain'd,  the  English  duke  Ihey  knew. 
With  joy  caress'd  him,  who  to  Gallia  came 
Known  by  the  baron  of  the  leopard's  name.      550 

The  virgins  led  the  warriors  to  repose, 
WTiere  near  in  view  a  stately  palace  rose  ; 
Whence  squires  and  damsels  met  them  on  the  way. 
With  many  a  torch  that  cast  a  blazing  ray. 
Their  coursers  to  tb'  attending  grooms  consign'd, 
The  kuigh's  unarm,  ..nd  in  a  garden  find, 
PlaC'd  by  a  crystal  fountain's  murmuring  tide, 
A  plenteous  board  with  various  cates  supply'd. 
Then  with  a  massy  ponderous  chain  they  bind 
The  giant,  on  the  grass}'  turf  confined,  560 

Tied  to  an  oak's  rough  trunk,  whose  sturdy  height 
Had  years  defied  ;  and  lest  the  foe  by  night 
Shouldseek  to  loo.se  his  bonds,  and  workthem  harm. 
Ten  soldiers  round  him  watch'd  to  give  th*  alarm. 

The  costly  wines  that   crown   the  sumptuous 
board. 
With  savoury  viands,  less  delight  afford. 
Than  the  sweet  converse  of  the  social  hour  : 
But  chief  t)rilo  and  his  magic  power 
F.ugross  the  talk  ;  while  still  to  every  mind 
It  seems  a  dream,  that  head  or  arm  disioiu'd,  5*70 
And  cast  to  earth,  should  thus  again  unite. 
And  he  return  more  daring  to  the  fight. 

.already  good  Astolpho  counsel  took  j 
Aud  soon  he  gathers,  from  his  wondrous  book. 


'3  See  the  foregoing  note.  Boyardo  lightly 
touches  on  the  education  and  early  adventures  of 
these  brothers,  with  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the 
two  fairies,  but  seems,  for  particulars,  to  allude 
to  some  other  story,  which,  though  it  has  escaped 
the  translator's  knowledge,  might  be  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto. 

31  All  the  following  passage  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  adventure  with  (»nlo,  is  .^riosto's  own,  tUoi 
engrafted  on  Boyardo's  fiction. 

*  Th«  Canary  ibiandft 


\o  mortal  liands  Orilc's  life  can  end, 

Till  from  his  head  one  fatal  hair  they  rend ; 

That  lost,  he  dies — thus  far  the  b'lok  can  show. 

Hut  tells  not  how  the  fatal  hair  to  know. 

Nor  less  Astolpho  conquest  now  enjoys. 

Than  if  his  arms  had  won  the  glorious  prize ;    58^ 

And  soon  to  each  he  makes  his  purpose  knowa 

To  take  th'  adventure  on  himself  alone, 

To  slay  Orilo ;  would  the  brethren  yield 

To  him  tliC  trial  of  the  doubtful  field. 

These,  well  .assur'd  his  courage  vain  to  find, 

Freely  to  him  the  arduous  task  rcsign'd. 

Aurora  through  the  skies  her  light  extends. 

When  the  fierce  robber  from  his  fort  descends. 

Astolpho  and  Orilo  rush  to  fight : 

One  wields  the  mace,  and  one  the  falchion  bright. 

Astolplio  long  essays  some  well-airo'd  blow        591 

To  chase  the  groaning  spirit  from  his  foe. 

Now,  with  the  mace  jopt  off,  his  better  hand. 

Now  either  arm,  falls  bleeding  on  the  sand  : 

With  backward  strokes  he  cuts  him  now  in  twain. 

And   with    his    members    piecemeal    strows   the 

plain. 
As  oft  Orilo  bids  the  parts  unite, 
.\nd  wondrous  stands  with  new-recover'd  might. 
Mini  in  a  hundred  parts  Astolpho  hews; 
As  oft  his  sever'd  frame  itself  renews.  600 

Amidst  a  thousand  strokes,  one,  happier  sped. 
At  length  above  the  shoulders  reach'd  his  head  : 
The  head  and  helmet  from  the  trunk  it  rends : 
.Sudden  Astolpiio  from  his  seat  descends  : 
Now  in  the  matted  locks  with  eager  speed 
Ilis  h.anil  he  fastens  and  remounts  his  steed  : 
.\gainst  the  couree  of  Nile  he  spurs,  he  flies, 
.'\nd  far  from  sad  Orilo  bears  the  prize. 

Meantime  the  wizaril  liastens  to  explore 
(Unconscious  what  had  past)  the  sandy  shore.  610 
But  when  he  finds  the  knight  and  cour  er  fled. 
Had  to  the  distant  forest  borne  his  head  ; 
He  takes  his  steed,  and  on  his  saddle  light 
Me  leaps,  and  hastens  to  pursue  the  knight. 
He  would  have  cried  to  bid  tlie  warrior  stay. 
Hut  the  fierce  duke  bad  borne  his  tongue  away. 
He  spurs,  he  gives  tiie  rein  ;  but  like  the  wind 
Soon  Rabicano  lea^'es  him  far  behind. 
And  now  Astolpiio  for  the  fatal  hair 
Explor'd  the  head  with  unavailing  care;  620 

Eager  to  find,  what  found  would  end  the  strife, 
I'roni  whicli  Orilo  drew  immortal  life. 
Prrplex'd  he  vien'd  the  locks,  alike  in  hue, 
N'tjr  where  to  fix  his  doubtful  choice  he  knew : 
.\t  length — "  Let  all  he  shorn,"  the  warrior  cries. 
And  well  his  sword  the  place  of  shears  supplies. 
The  head  his  left,  the  sword  his  right-hand  hears. 
With  this  he  shaves  around  th'  innumerous  hairs. 
Among  the  rest  the  fatal  hair  he  s'lears. 
Ghastly  and  paleS"  at  once  the  face  appears :    630 

>*  %VTiatever  may  be  the  extravagance  of  the 
fiction,  yet  the  descriptive  force  of  these  lines  must 
be  allowed  to  be  admirable,  am!  the  instant  change 
of  the  features,  on  cutting  t!ie  fatal  hair,  exhibits  a 
most  striking  )iicture.  .Metnstasio  has  a  fine  pas- 
sage of  a  similar  kind,  where  the  head  of  Holofemes 
is  cut  off  by  Judith,  which  she  thus  describes: 

Kcco  Torribil  capo 

D'azli  ouieri  diviso. 
Guizza  il  tronco  reci^o 
I  Sut  sanguigno  terreii' :  balzarmi  sento 
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The  eyfs  voll  inward,  every  symptom  shows 
That  iife  at  la>t  has  tonch'il  iis  wietchcil  close: 
The  headless  trunk  that  folltiw'd,  sudden  lies 
Fall'n  faiiii  i  s  seat,  no  more  a^ain  to  rise. 

Astcilpho  ^o•■^  the  dames^)  and  warriors  sought. 
In  his  victorious  prasp  tlie  head  he  hnrght, 
AViih  ail  the  siirns  of  late  departed  hreath, 
And  sho«  d  afar  the  carcase  stielch'd  In  death. 
'T  was   doulnfid,    when    the    brother    champions 

vicw'd 
Orilo  s'ain.  v.  hat  secret  thoiie'ets  cnsuM  640 

In  e'ther  breast,  perchan'  e  di-pleas'd  to  find 
Tlieir  h>ip'd-for  wreaths  another's  teniph-s  bind. 
Nor  vet  more  grateful  than  to  either  knight, 
SceniM  to  each  dame  the  issue  of  the  tiffht, 
Who  held  them  with  Orilo  there  enpac'd 
In  fruitless  toil,  while  thus  the  war  they  na^i'd. 
To  keep  them  both  from  France,  where  cruel  strife 
Had  menac'd  sum  to  close  their  youthful  life. 

Soon  as  in  Damiaia's  town  declar'd. 
Orilo's  death  had  reach'd  the  castle  guard,         650 


II  teschio  semi^'ivo 

Sotto  la  man,  che'l  sostinea  :  quel  volto 

A  un  tratto  scolo''ir;   mnte  parole. 

Quel  labro  arlicolar  i  queg-li  occhi  iutorno 

Cercar  del  sole  i  rai, 

Morire,  e  minacciar,  vidi  e  tremai. 

Betulia. 

Behold  the  dreadful  visage 

Now  sever'd  from  the  trunk,  the  headless  trunk 
Sinks  on  th'  insansuin'd  earth — beneath  my  hand 
That  bore  the  nei,a;ht,   1  felt  the  craspins  head 
Half  livinj,,  move  convulsive — from  the  face 
A|l  colour  I'ed — the  lips  essay'd  in  vain 
Tlie  unform'd  word — the  n:ha-.tly  rolling  eyes 
Yet  sought  the  liuht,  and  thieaten'd  even  in  death. 
1  saw  and  trembled  I 

Eethulia  Delivered. 
An  Italian  commentator  says,  that  by  Orilo  the 
poet  lisures  a  i:oted  aichymist  of  his  time,  and  by 
Astolpho,  who  deprives  him  of  the  means  of  re- 
joininjr  bis  1  nibs,  he  denotes  the  pertou  who  cured 
him  of  his  errov;r. 

33  The  story  broken  off  by  Boyardo  is  taken  np 
by  Ariosto,  who  biings  Astolpho  with  Caligirant 
prisoner,  to  finish  the  adventure  by  the  help  of  his 
hook.  The  circ'inisiaiices  of  iht  battle  be  ween  the 
brothers  and  Orilo,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both 
p)ets. 

"  The  difficulty  which  prince  Arthur  finds  in 
killing  Maleger.  seems  to  be  copied  by  Spenser, 
from  the  enconiri  r  of  Gryphon  and  Aquilant  with 
Crilo,  who,  like  Maleger,  receives  no  iniiuy  from 
all  the  wound  that  are  piv.  n  him;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance- by  which  jNiale^er's  death  is  effected, 
partake  nuuh  of  the  fantastic  extravagance  of 
those  by  which  t'riio  is  at  last  killed." 

Warton's  Observations  on  Spenser. 
He  stroke  at  him  so  sternly,  that  he  made 
An  o:.en  pas-age  through  his  riven  breast. 
That  half  he  steel  behind  hs  breast  did  rest; 
Which  drawing  forih  he  looked  evern  ore. 
When  ihe  heart  birod  should  gush  out  of  h^s  chest. 
Or  his  deail  corse  should  fall  upon  the  Hot, 
But  his  dead  corse  u|ion  the  floor  fell  nathemiore. 
Fairy  (,iueen,  b.  ii.  c.  xi.  st.  37. 


I  lie  chief  (as  there  the  eastern  nations  use) 
Dismiss'd  a  dove"  to  Cairo  with  the  news. 
The  messacre  swift  he  bears  ;  beneath  his  wing 
Th.  letter  fasten  d  by  a  slender  string. 
Another  dove  dismist,  the  tidings  spread 
<->'cr  Kgypt  soon  of  fierce  Orilo  dead. 

Th'  adventure  finish'd  thus,  Astolpho  warms 
The  brother-knights  to  noble  deeds  of  arms 
In  aid  of  Charles — yet  little  'ach  requires 
To  fan  the  generous  ardonr  that  inspires  660 

His  gallant  breast  t'  assert  the  church's  cause. 
From  insult  to  dtfend  the  Roman  la.ve. 
And  m'dst  their  social  bands  to  merit  first  applause. 

Thu-  Aquilant  and  Gryphon  to(>k  their  leave 
Of  either  dame,  who  while  they  deeply  grieve 
At  such  resolve,  yet  could  not  here  oppose 
The  glorious  piirpose  which  from  virtue  rose. 
But  ere  the  warriors  bent  to  France  their  way. 
They  turn  d  aside  their  pious  rites  to  pay 
In  sainted  regions,  with  the  presenie  blest        670 
Of  Got!  him.elf,  in  human  tlesh  confest.       f.-howM 

The  right  they   follow'd,  though  the  left  hand 
A  path  more  pleasing,   where  the  winding  road 
Close  bv  the  sea  in  easy  jonrncy  lay  r 
l/inely  the  right,  and  horrid  was  the  way; 
But  sooner  this,  by  many  tedious  days. 
To  Palestine  the  traveller  conveys.  Tplain, 

Here  streams  were  fouml.    and  herbase  cloth'd  the 
But  every  other  good  is  sought  in  ^ain. 
Hence,  ere  they  liarfed,  with  fmeseeing  care     680 
They  <lue  provisions  for  their  use  prepare. 
And  On  the  giant's  shoulders  place  the  freight, 
U'hose  streug:h  suffic'd  to  bear  a  ca-^tle's  weight. 

Soon  as  they  reach'd  the  mountain's  arduous 
height, 
I.o!  sudden  stretch'd  before  their  raptnr'd  sight 
That  holy  land,   where  never-ending  Grace 
Cleans'd  with  bis  blood  the  si«s  of  human  race. 

\\'h<'n  now  the  warriors  near  the  city  diew. 
They  met  a  noble  youth,  whom  well  they  knew. 
Of  Mecca,  Sansonetto35  was  his  name,  690 

His  virtues  great,  and  great  his  knightly  fame: 
In  early  prime  of  life,  above  h  s  years 
For  prudence  fam  d,  and  reveienc'd  by  bis  peers. 
Orlando  to  our  faith  had  brought  the  knight, 
And  with  his  hand  bestow'd  the  Christian  rite. 
Him  there  employe!  in  building  forts  they  find, 
Against  th'  I'gyptian  caliph's  bounds  design'd  ; 
And  now  be  frames  the  walls,  t'  enclose  around 
Mount  Calvary,  and  fence  the  hallow'd  ground. 

From  him  such  welcome  every  knight  receives. 
As  the  free  soul  to  worth  congonial  gives.  701 

He  leads  them  to  the  gates  with  courteous  grace. 
And  in  his  court  assigns  an  honour'd  jilace. 
Those  parts  he  rui'd;  and  there  vicegerent  made 
I!y  ro\al  (  harles,  the  empire  justly  sway'd. 
To  him  Astolpho  gave  his  conquer'd  prize, 
That  captive  giant  of  so  huge  a  s  ze, 
\Vith  whO!-e  St  rong  nerves  enoitnous  weights  to  bear, 
Icn  beasts  of  burthen  scarcely  could  compare. 


34  TIlis  practir-e  followed  in  Egypt  of  sending  ad- 
■■  !ces  to  di.-tan'  paits,  is  described  by  Tasso. 

These  winged  heralds  thus  the  mandates  bear 
Of  eastern  nations  through  the  fields  of  air. 

E.  xviii.  ver.  330. 

35  The  name  of  Ibis  knight  does  not  appear  in  the 
Innamorato. 
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Willi  him  Astolpho  on  the  k  i^'lii  litstuw'ii        71ii 
'I'he  «on<)joiis  iiit  lo  whicli  he  CDii'iucsi  uH'd. 
From  Sansiinetto  then  the  duke  reieiv'd 
h  lostly  brlt  w  th  riih  eml)ioiclerv  ueav'd; 
.^nd  'no  fair  spurs,  r<S|>lenilent  to  behold, 
Cold  »ere  th  ■  hnck'es,  and  the  rowels  ?old, 
I^eliey'd  the  chaiiiplnn's  once,  whose  valiant  deed 
'I  li  •  holy  virgin  fro.ii  tin-  dragon  fried  J'": 
With  many  a  prize  as  rar>'   vere  these  obtain'd 
By  SansonHt  i,  when  he  Zaiia  jr-i  n'd. 

Their  sins  ah  ol> 'd,  ami  1st  a  saintly  hand     700 
C'f  fathers  held  in  reverenee  thMUish  the  land 
For  pi.ni    works,  they  visit  evi  r>'  shrine, 
To  niediTate  on  mysterii-s  d  ^iiie  : 
'Ihose  shiines.  which  now  the  sacrilef;io  is  Morr 
}l  IS  ••  res'ed  from  'he  Christian's  waning  power. 
O  foul  disgrace!  To  arms  i.<  r'uropc  tir'd, 
lii.t  wars  n"t  where  her  arms  are  most  rcquir'd. 

VVh  Ic  these  with  ritr-s  of  pure  de»olion3"  pour'H 
Their  souls  in   prayer,  and   Heaven's  high  grace 

implor'H, 
h  (7recian  (ilgrim  came,  who  tidings  brought  730 
'I  hut  deep  distress  n  Oryphon's  ho,  im  wrougi't, 
Ahsorlj'd  each  calmer  thought  in  black  des,jair. 
And  scatter'd  all  his  pious  vous  in  air. 
Much  Inv'd    hr-  kiiiglit,  yet  lov'd  but  to  his  shame, 
A  damsel,  Origilla  was  her  natne3^; 


"1*  St.  George,  the  tribune  of  Cappadoeia,  ac- 
cord ng  to  the  lerendaiy  fable,  travelling  through 
J.ihya,  del  vered  a  virgin,  a  k  ng's  daiiL'hter,  who 
"as  on  the  point  of  bein?  devoured  by  a  dragon; 
hot  Ariosto  seems  rather  to  allude  to  the  mystic 
st-nse  of  the  story,  by  which  the  virgin  is  made  the 
t'peof  Faith  or  Religion,  and  the  dragon  her  an- 
'  I'  nt  enemy  (the  old  serpen')  subdued  by  holy  For- 
titude. Tasso  has  a  passage,  where  he  describes 
tlie  mother  of  Clorinda  paving  her  secret  devotions 
t  I  a  picture  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  give  the 
whole  an  allegorical  turn. 

Her  pictiir'd  room  a  sacred  story  shows. 
Where  rich  with  life  each  mimic  tigiire  glows: 
'i'hf  re  white  as  snow  appears  a  lo\i-l\'  maid, 
And,  near,  a  dragon's  hideous  form  display'd: 
A  champion  through  the  beast  a  javelin  sends. 
And  in  bis  blood  the  monster's  bulk  extends: 
Here  ot't  the  queen  her  secret  faults  confess'd — 
Again — in  her  prayer — 
Thou,    heax'enly   Chief!     whose   arm    the   serpent 
brav'd,  &c. 

Jerusal.  Del.  b.  il.  ver.  173. 
3'  Sansonetto  and  Astolpho  appear  again,  B.  xviii. 
ver.  (549. 

3'  Orlando  going  in  search  of  Angelica,  came 
one  day  to  a  bridge,  guarded  by  a  knight,  where 
he  found  this  Oiigilla  hanging  hy  the  hair  of  her 
hrad  on  a  tree,  and  was  prevente<l  from  releasing 
lier  by  the  interposition  of  the  knight,  whojold 
iiioi  a  long  story  of  her  wickedness;  but  Origilla 
iloying  the  charge,  and  Orlando  pitying  hereon 
<l:iijn,  overthrew  four  knights,  and  carried  her 
.I'ay  with  him  :  she,deceived  him  by  a  wile,  and 
vtnie  li's  horse  Brigliadoro,  which  he  afterwards  re- 
1  oeicd.  .She  then  betrayed  Orlando  into  the 
liamls  of  the  Pagan  king  Monodant,  on  condition 
tli:it  nryphon,  whom  she  loved,  and  who,  with 
.'ipiilaiit,  was  prisoner  to  the  king,  should  be 
tiieq  up  to  her.     tiryphon  and  Aquilant,  being 


\\  iiu  h'--r  but  le  .  e  ihm  ■  ie  in  charms  of  face, 

And  tew  like  her  of  mind  deprav'd  and  base. 

late,  in  the  walls  of  ('on-tantine30  behiud 

He  lefi  the  fair,  by  sharp  disease  coni'u'd  : 

A  fever's  rage — and  when  re'urn'd  ag  lin  7-iO 

He  hop'd  to  lind  her  from  her  bed  of  pain 

In  charms  restor'd,  he  heard  the  faithless  darae 

Had,  wiih  a  new-found  object  of  her  flame. 

To  -An'ioch  oast, — perchance  inipa  ient  grown 

In  prime  of  beau'y's  bloom  to  sleep  al.ne. 

From  this  sad  moment  Gryphon  knows  not  rest. 
By  d.iv.  by  niirbt    -^ighs  issue  from  his  breast. 
\ify  th'  se  that  e'er  have  fo  in.l  Love's  cruel  smart, 
.'  id  e  if  he' feels  not  how  his  keenest  dart : 
\nil  more  he  suffers    doom'd  the  woes  lo  feel,  750 
Vhich  I'nscioi  s  shame  forbids  him  to  reveaL 
His  hr  Iher  Aquihn    had  oft  reprov'd 
His -enisi-less  ];assion:   oft,  W'th  pity  mov'd, 
S  rove  ffom  his  heart  to  drive  a  worthless  dame. 
Who  liv'd  the  scandal  of  the  femile  name. 
Vet.  sp^te  of  truth,  would  Oryphon  faia  abu.sa 
Himself  unhappy,  and  her  tjiilts  excuse. 
U  leng  h  he  porpo>'d  to  depart,  unknown 
Of  .  quilant,  and  hasie  to  Antitx^h's  town; 
And  tlien.c  recover  to  his  1  nging  arms  760 

The  dame,  who  first  enslav'd  hi.n  with  her  charms; 
To  dng  his  rival  forth,  and  make  him  prove 
His  (ii-eadiul  vengeance  for  insulted  I  ve. 

How  this  he  wrought,  and  what   n  cuurse  befell 
His  purpos'd  search,  th'  ensuing  book  shall  tell. 


BOOK  XVI. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  meeting  of  Gryphon  and  his  mi-tresa  Orleilla. 
Thesii'ge  of  faris  continued.  Kodoni'iit,  having 
leaped  \Mthin  the  walls,  makes  a  great  slaii;:hter. 
While  Agramant,  with  his  forces,  is  eiide.nour- 
ing  to  enter  at  a  gate,  Kinaldo.  conducted  by 
the  angel  and  Sib  nee,  comes  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Christians.  Speech  of  Rinaldo  to  hi-  army. 
General  battle  described.  Valour  of  Kinaldo, 
Zerbino  signalizes  himself.  During  the  battle, 
Charles,  who  was  engaged  in  a  different  quarter, 
in  the  defence  if  the  city  nails,  hears  the  de- 
vastatii.n  made  in  the  heart  of  the  city  by  Rodo- 
moiit,  who  was  destroying  ail  with  tire  aud 
sword. 

Of  woes  in  love  nnnomber'd  hearts  complain. 
And  I  with  these  an  equal  ^hale  sustain  : 
If  then  with  speech  or  pen  I  should  declare 
^Vhat  pains  oppress,  and  »  hat  are  I'ght  to  bear, 
C'intiilc  in  him,  who  from  himself  can  tell 
Those  sutferings  which  he  oft  has  knijwn  so  welL 
Though  from  her  lover's  sight  the  fair-one  liies, 
I'row  lis  on  his  sorrows,  anti  his  suit  denies  ; 
Condemns  him  siill  unrecompens'd  to  waste 
I'he  tedious  moments ;   if  bis  heart  is  plac'd         10 

both  set  at  liberty,  the  two  knights,  with  Origilla, 
hetv.oen  whom  and  Gryphon  a  close  attachment 
hail  been  formed,  pursued  their  journey,  till 
Origilla  being  taken  sick,  was  left  behind  on  the 
way,  at  which  part  Ariosto  takes  up  her  story. 
See  Orl.  Innain.  b.  i.  ii. 

33  Byzantium,  Constantinoplei 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


On  virtuous  beauty,  let  him  ccasp  to  inomn, 
Nor  deem  bis  stnte  of  every  hope  forlurn  : 
But  let  him  weep,  him  wretched  must  we  call, 
AVhom  lovely  locks  and  sparkling  eyes  cnllirall. 
Where  beauty  serves  but  as  a  treaehcrous  bliod 
To  hide  each  vice  that  taints  the  female  mind. 
He  seeks  to  fly,  but,  like  a  woiuided  hart. 
Where'er  he  sues,  he  bears  the  fatal  dart ; 
Me  blushes  for  himself,  he  feels  bis  shame. 
He  knows  no  cure,  nor  dares  avow  his  flame,—  20 
Such  was  unhappy  Gryphon's  state,  who  v'.ews 
His  fault  too  well,  and  still  that  fault  pursues. 
He  sees  bow  ill  his  doting  thoughts  arc  plac'4 
On  Origilla,  faithless  and  unchaste; 
Yet  reason  to  controlling  love  gives  way, 
And  passion  over  will  usurps  the  sway. 
Her  baseness,  her  ingratitude  he  knows. 
And  still  pursues  her  steps  where'er  she  goes. 

Now  to  resume  the  pleasing  tale  : — Unknown 
To  all,  he  issu'd  from  the  walls  alone  :  30 

Nor  to  his  brother  durst  his  purpose  move, 
Whose  better  wisdom  oft  had  check'd  his  love. 
But  turning  to  the  left,  without  delay. 
To  distant  Rome  be  takes  the  ready  way. 
Six  days  elaps'd,  Damascus  strikes  bis  eyes, 
And  thence  his  course  to  Antiocli's  city  lies  : 
When  near  Damascus'  walls  the  knight  he  met 
On  whom  his  fiiithless  dame '  bad  newly  set 
Her  changeful  heart,  and  well  the  pair  agreed 
As  with  the  fetid  flower  the  noisome  weed.  40 

Both  fickle,  base,  and  vers'd  in  every  wile, 
With  courteous  show  concealing  mutual  guile. 
Thus,  as  I  said,  the  base  deceiver  rode, 
And,  arm'd  in  pomp,  a  stately  steed  bestrode, 
With  Origilla,  richly  to  behold 
Array'd  in  azure  garments  fring'd  with  gold. 
Two  squires  beside  him  pac'd  along  the  field, 
Who  bore  by  turns  bis  helmet  and  his  shield. 
■por  now  be  so\ight,  with  every  splendour  shown, 
To'  attend  a  tilting  in  Damascus'  town.  50 

It  chanc'd  the  Syrian  monarch  then  declar'd. 
By  trumpet's  sound,  a  sumptuous  feast  prepar'd ; 
Hence,  from  afar  (as  candidates  for  fame) 
Adoni'd  with  every  cost  the  warriors  came. 

Soon  as  the  dame  beheld  her  injur'd  knight. 
Brave  Urj'phon  near,  she  trembled  with  affright. 
She  knew  her  lover's  force  too  weak  to  wield 
His  arms  against  him  in  an  equal  field. 
But  vei-s'd  in  fraud,  each  feature  soon  she  clears. 
No  voice,  no  gesture  tells  her  inward  fears:         60 
Now  with  her  partner  she  concerts  the  guile. 
Then  hastes  to  Gryphon  with  a  treacherous  smile : 
In  well-dissembled  joy  her  arms  she  throws 
Around  his  neck,  and  to  his  bosom  grows : 
With  honied  words,  with  every  soothing  art 
Of  dalliance  fond  she  melts  bis  easy  heart. 

Then  weeping  thus — "  Is  this,  my  long-lost  lord, 
Is  this,  alas!  my  constant  love's  reward  ? 
Twelve  tedious  months  neglected  and  alone. 
Gryphon   nor  bears    my    sighs,    nor   heeds    mv 
moau;  ''O 

And  had  I  stay'd  his  wisb'd  return  to  sec, 
That  day  perchance  bad  ne'er  been  seen  by  me  ! 
Wlien  with  impatience  from  Nicosia's  court, 


'  This  intrigue  of  Origilla  is  not  mentioned  by 
Boyardo,  but  appears  to  be  an  incident  naturally 
grafted  on  her  story  by  Ariosto,  and  suitable  to  her 
character  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato. 


(Where  many  a  knight  and  dani'^el  made  resort) 

I  hop'd  thy  swift  return  to  me  bereft 

Of  every  joy,  by  thee  unkindly  left; 

When  the  fell  fever  prey'd  upon  my  life. 

And  death  stood  threatening  in  the  dubious  strife; 

I  beard  my  Gryphon  (all  bis  vov. s  forgot) 

Had  Syria  reach'd — How  cruel  then  my  lot  !       80 

Hopeless  to  follow — desperate  thoughts  suLrgest 

With  my  own  band  to  pierce  my  wretched  breast. 

But  favouring  Fortune's  better  care  supply'd 

That  succour,  which  thy  cold  neglect  deny'd  : 

She,  in  my  brother,  sent  a  ralu'd  friend 

From  all  mischance  my  honour  to  defend  ; 

And  now,  a  bliss  above  each  blessing  dear. 

Gives  me  to  meet  my  lord,  my  Gryphon  here! 

Sure  but  for  this  my  soul  bad  wing'd  her  flight 

In  fond  impatience  f  jr  thy  mucb-lov'd  sight  I"    90 

So  spoke  the  damsel  fraudulent  of  mind. 
Mistress  of  art  and  basest  of  her  kind  ; 
So  well  she  knew  her  feign'd  complaints  to  frame, 
Ti)at  all  to  Gryphon  she  transferr'd  tlif  blame  ; 
And  made  him  with  sucli  eyes  her  minion  view. 
As  if  their  birth  they  from  one  i)arent  drew  ; 
And  with  such  specious  tales  beguii'd  the  vooth, 
Not  John  nor  Luke  bore  clearer  marks  of  truth. 
Thus  she,  as  foul  in  heart  as  fair  in  look, 
Disarm'd  brave  Gn'pbon  of  prepar'd  rebuke :    100 
Enough,  that  from  bimself  he  can  remove 
The  heavy  cliarge  of  her  neglected  love. 

Tb'  impostor  greeting  now,  with  him  be  steer'd 
His  friendly  way,  and  as  they  journey'd,  heard 
That  Syria's  wealthy  king  proelaim'd  a  court. 
For  splendid  show,  where  knights  of  every  sort. 
Of  Christian  faith,  or  bred  in  Pagan  laws. 
Whom  rumour  to  the  festive  meeting  draws. 
Without  the  walls,  or  in  the  town  secure. 
Remain,  unquestion'd,  while  the  jousts  endure,  lift 

Yet  think  me  not  so  eager  still  to  dwell 
On  Origilla",  and  her  storj'  tell, 
(Whose  life  each  lover,  that  her  smiles  believM, 
A  thousand  times  with  female  guile  deceiv'd,) 
That  here  my  Muse  forgets  again  to  turn 
Where  warring  squadrons  throng'd  on  squadronl 

bum 
With  martial  fury,  while  in  arms  they  make 
Proud  Paris  tremble,  aiid  her  bulwarks  shake. 
I  left  where  Agramant  assail'd  a  gate 
He  vainly  deem'd  in  weak  defenceless  state,       1  20 
But  not  a  part  more  strongly  could  oppose. 
With  chosen  troops,  th'  incursion  of  the  foes. 
There  Charles  bimself,  with  leaders  well  prepar'd. 
There  Otho  and  Avolio  kept  the  guard : 
Two  Guidos,  either  Angclino  there, 
A\ino,  Angelero,  Bellinger. 

Each  Pagan  warrior  to  new  fame  aspires. 
Nor  less  each  Christian  glows  with  generous  fires: 
All  anxious  in  their  sovereign's  sight  to  gain 
The  meed  and  praise  which  loyal  deeds  obtain.  139 
Nor  yet  the  Moors  with  hardy  feats  of  arms 
[■;frace  the  stain  of  late  inflicted  barms; 
While  countless  numbers,  slaughtefd  by  the  foe, 
A  dire  example  to  the  living  show. 
Thick  fixim  the  walls,  like  hail,  the  arrows  pouiv 
And  whelm  th'  assailants  with  an  iron  shower. 
From  either  host  in  deafening  clamour  rise 
Tumultuous  shouts,  and  mingle  iu  the  skien. 


'  The  story  of  Origilla  «ud  Gryphon  is  C0Btinu«d, 
Book  xvii.  Tcr.  1 1 8. 
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But  leave  we  Charles  nnd  Agramant  awhile. 
And  to  the  Mars  of  Afric  turn  our  style,  140 

Tlie  dreadful  Roduniont,  who  uncontroll'd 
Kag'd  through  the  city,  who,  as  late  we  told, 
Left  in  the  dreadful  trench  his  haple.^s  powers 
Where,  dire  to  see  !  the  flame  each  limb  devours. 
While  o'er  the  fosse  that  girt  the  city  round. 
He  safely  lights  within  the  hostile  ground. 

Soon  was  the  fatal  Saracen  espy'd  3, 
Known  by  his  foreign  arms  and  scaly  hide  i 
Where  weak  old  age  and  those  unnerv'd  with  fear. 
To  catch  each  rumour  lent  a  trembling  ear.       150 
They  ring   their   hands,    loud    cries   and    groans 

ascend. 
And  shrill  laments  the  starry  region  rend. 
To  houses  some,  and  some  to  temples  run  ; 
Each  seeks  by  flight  his  thrcatcn'd  death  to  shun. 
But  this  to  few  the  murderous  falchion  yields, 
That  whirling  round  the  furious  Pagan  wields. 
Here,  on  the  ground,  dissever'd  limbs  are  spread. 
Far  from  the  tnmk,  there  falls  the  bounding  head : 
Through  one,  with  backward  stroke,  the  steel  he 

guides. 
And  one,  down  cleft,  from  head  to  breast  divides  : 
Of  all  he  wounded,  kilTd,  or  held  in  chase,       IGl 
Not  one  would  turn  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
As  midst  the  harmless  herds  by  Ganges'  waves, 
Or  in  th'  Hircanian  fields  the  tiger  raves  ; 
Or  where,  o'erwhelm'd  by  rooks,  Typbanis  lies. 
On  goats  and  iambs  the  wolf  resistless  flies : 
The  savage  Pagan  thus  unpitying  slew 
Kot  martial  squadrons,  but  a  heartless  crew  : 
Mere  vulgar  souls  that  ne'er  in  arms  could  vie. 
Souls  only  worthy  to  be  born  and  die.  17t) 

Thence  to  Saint  Michael's  bridge  with  eager  haste 
Fierce  Rod^mont  the  timorous  people  chas'd. 
Alike  vith  him  the  lord,  the  senant  fares  ; 
His  ruthless  hand  nor  saint  nor  sinner  spares. 
Religion  to  the  priest  is  no  defence  <; 
Nor  to  the  babe  avails  its  innocence. 
Kor  dames  nor  virgins  find  relenting  grace 
For  lovely  eyes  or  fur  a  blooming  face  : 
Kor  hoary  age  is  safe — against  the  foes 
Kot  more  the  Pagan  proofs  of  valour  shows        1  SO 
Than  cruel  thirst  of  blood — sex,  rank,  and  age 
Fall  undistinguish'd  by  his  fiend-like  rage. 
Kor  this  fell  king,  of  impious  kings  the  worst. 
On  human  li^es  exhausts  his  wrath  accurs'd  : 
Against  the  senseless  domes  his  arm  conspires. 
The  sacred  fane,  the  stately  roof  he  fires. 
I.i  Paris  (fuel  meet  to  feed  the  flame) 
Of  timber  then  was  rais'd  each  ample  frame  ; 
And  now,  in  many  a  street,  as  trav'llers  tell. 
Her  citizens  in  wooden  structures  dwell.  1 90 


3  Thus  Virgil  describes  Tumns  when  by  chance 
shut  within  the  walls  of  the  enemy. 
Agnoscunt  faciem  invisam  atque  immania  membra 

Turbati  subito  yEneada; JEn.  ix.  "iSo. 

his  blazing  buckler  they  descry, 

Tlje  sparkling  fires  that  shot  from  either  eye, 
ilis  mighty  members  and  his  ample  breast. 
His  rattling  armour  and  his  crimson  crest. 

Dryden. 

<  Thus  Statius  in  the  xth  book  of  his  Thcbaid. 

non  uUius  a-tas, 

Xon  ciiltus,  non  forma  aiovet,  pngnantibus  idem 
Sujiplicibusque  furit — 


I'nsated  yet  nh.le  thus  his  hate  he  fed. 

And  round  him  wide  the  conflagration  spread  ; 

Ihc  strongest  pillars  in  his  grasp  he  took. 

And  from  its  base  the  nodding  mansion  shook ! 

Not  Padua's  engines,  of  the  mightiest  size 

Thou  e'er  hast  seen,  with  force  that  could  sufBca 

T'  o'erturn  the  piles  which  (terrible  to  view) 

Dread  Sarza's  king  in  smoking  ruins  threw. 

While  thus  the  tyrant  sword  and  fire  employ'd, 
.And  burnt  the  town  and  lives  on  lives  dcstroy'd. 
Had  Agramant  without  alike  jirevail'd,  201 

Paris  had  sunk  and  all  her  glory  fail'd  ! 
But  this  the  Pul.idin  forbade,  whoeame 
From  distant  Albion  lo  the  field  of  fame. 
Beneath  whose  care  the  Scotch  and  f  nclish  spread 
Their  hands,  by  Silence  and  the  angei  led. 
Heaven  will'd  when  I'odomontat  fir.-t  engag'd 
In  blood,  and  slaughter  through  the  city  rag'd. 
That  Clarmont's  leader  5,  with  au\iliar  powers. 
Should  near  advance  to  Paris,  suflciing  towers.  210 
.Above  the  town  a  bridge  prepar'd  he  threw, 
And  to  the  left  his  winding  forces  drew. 
That  when  he  led  them  rang'd  against  the  foes. 
No  crossing  river  might  their  march  oppose. 
Six  thousand  archers  first,  with  banner  spread. 
He  sent  on  foot,  by  gi^llant  Edward  led; 
With  these  two  thousand  horse,  whose  chosen  bandi. 
All  lightly  arm'd,  brave  Arimou  commands; 
Who  near  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Dennis'  gate, 
Might  enter  Paris  and  relieve  her  state.  22Q 

He  sends  apart  each  car  and  loaded  wain. 
And  every  charge  that  might  their  speed  detain  ; 
While,  higher  up  the  Seine,  with  circling  course. 
Himself  conducts  the  remnant  of  his  force. 
With  barks  and  bridges  fram'd  to  pa.--s  the  tide. 
Whose  depth  the  eager  troops  to  ford  deny'd, 
.All  safely  past,  and  eiery  bridge  with  care 
Hohind  destroy'd,  he  forms  in  rank  of  war 
His  various  powers,  but  first  he  summons  all 
The  knights  and  barons  :  each  obeys  his  call :  230 
He  mounts  a  height,  whence  every  eye  and  ear 
May  view  his  gesture  and  bis  speeches  hear. 
Then  thiis— " 'T  is  yours,  O  ebiefs!   to  lift  in 
praise 
Your  hands  to  Heaven,  who  now  decrees  to  raise 
Your  favour'd  names,  one  glorious  labour  o'er, 
And  give  such  wreaths  as  ne'er  were  given  before. 
Chase  fr<jm  yon  sacred  walls  our  impious  foe. 
Two  princes  shall  to  you  their  safety  owe': 
Your  sovereign  first,  whose  hopes  in  you  depend 
To  guard  his  freedom  and  his  life  defend:         24(1 
Then,  royal  Charles,  whose  virtues  have  e.Tcell'd 
^\  hoe'er  on  F..irtli  has  rule  imperial  held  : 
With  these  full  many  a  king,  and  chief  of  fame. 
Of  various  countries  and  of  varions  name. 
Thus  while  your  arms  preserve  yon  grateful  town. 
Not  only  Paris  shall  your  succours  own  ; 
Paris,  whose  sons  now  staml  a  heartless  train, 
Ix^ss  fearing  for  the  woes  themselves  sustain,   ' 
Than  for  their  helpless  wives  and  children's sakr 
Who  equal  danger  with  themselves  partake  ;     250 
And  holy  maids,  whom  cloisier'd  walls  enclose 
This  day  perchance  defrauded  of  their  vows; 

5  Rinaldo. 

'  He  here  addresses  himself  particularly  to  the 
English  :  by  their  sovereign  he  means  Oiho  king  of 
England,  father  of  Astclpho,  then  besieged  iu  Paris 
I  with  Cbatleniaia  and  many  others. 
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But  every  connfry  far  and  near,  wliose  laws 
Submit  to  I  hi  ist  and  own  his  hallon'd  cause: 
For  not  a  Christian  town  but  -ees  expos'd 
'  Some  L'iti;'en  in  yonder  gates  encl  js'd. 
If  once,  by  public  voice,  the  ancients  pave 
A  civic  cruttn  to  liim,  whose  arms  might  save 
A  single  life — what  honours  must  be  yours, 
"Whose  aid  unnuuiber'd  souls  from  death  secures ' 
"Bu    if  or  fear  or  t'n\y  should  impede  261 

Til'  achievement  of  so  great,  so  just  a  deed. 
Should  hostile  force  destroy  yon  sacred  wall, 
Soon  Italy  and  Germany  may  fall, 
With  every  realm  that  worships  him  who  sii,'u*d 
TA'ith  blood  a  ransom  for  redeemed  mankin'l. 
Nor  hiipe  the  Moors  wdl  fi'Om  your  lands  abatain, 
(Your  lajids  encircled  by  the  roaring  main) 
If  these  could  once  from  Zibelterra's  strand, 
Or  Gades'  confines,  rush  with  daring  hand        270 
To  waste  your  isles — how  must  their  power  in- 
crease, 
T^Tien  Gallia's  conquered  states  their  sway  confess ! 
Eut  grant,  nor  honour  nor  advantage  rise 
To  crown  our  toils  in  this  day's  enterprise. 
Yet  duty  bids  us  with  their  arms  unite. 
Who  for  one  cause,  for  one  religion  fight ! 
Soon  shall  I  lead  your  victor-bands  to  throw 
In  disarray  the  legions  of  the  foe. 
That  all  unskili'd  in  labours  of  the  plain, 
Appear  a  weak,  unarm'd  and  heartless  train."  280 

With  words  like  these  addrest,   Rinaldo  fir'd 
Th'  attentive  leaders,  and  his  host  inspir'd; 
When,  as  the  proverb  speaks,  was  little  need. 
As  with  sharp  spur  to  goad  the  willing  steed. 

His  speech  thus  clos'd,  his  triple  force  he  leads. 
And  up  the  stream  with  silent  course  proceeds. 
Beneath  their  standards  rang'd  in  fair  array, 
Nor  drums,  nor  shouts,  their  wary  march  betray. 
He  gives  Zerbino  first  the  glorious  post 
T"  attack  with  Scottish  arms  the  Pagan  host ;    290 
While  bending  round,  far  stretching  o'er  the  plain, 
He  sends  the  warriors  of  Hibernia's  train. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  his  central  bands, 
Compus'd  of  English  foot  and  horse,  commands. 
These  orders  given,  the  Paladin  pursu'd 
His  eager  course  along  the  winding  flood 
Beyond  Zerbino's  troops — when  now  appear 
Oran's  huge  king  and  king  Subrino  near  ; 
Who,  tir>t  uf  Afrie's  sons,  with  dauntless  air, 
Their  weapons  to  receive  the  foes  prepare.  SOO 

Soon  as  the  Christian  host,  with  banners  spread. 
By  Silence  and  the  heavenly  angel  led. 
Perceive  the  foe,  no  longer  they  suppress 
That  kindling  warmth  repeated  shouts  confess. 
The  skies  re-echo  to  the  trumpet's  blast. 
And  every  Pagan  shrinks  witli  fears  aghast. 
Rinaldo  flies,  with  martial  ardour  prest. 
His  courser  spurs,  and  bears  his  lance  in  rest : 
No  longer  in  the  ranks  remain'd  coulin'd. 
But  leaves  the  Scots  an  arrow's  Higbt  behind.     310 
As  wlien  a  whirlwind's  rage  resistless  flies 
Before  a  tempest  gathering  in  tlie  skies : 
So,  darting  from  the  files,  th'  intrepid  knight 
Impell'd  Uoyardo  to  the  wish'd-for  tight. 

Soon  as  the  Paladin  was  seen  in  arms. 
The  conscious  Moors  presage  approaching  harms: 
See  in  each  hand  the  fearful  javelin  shake, 
The  trembling  knee  in  every  stirrup  quake?! 


'  Tasso   has   the  same   idea  in   the   speech  of 


Alone  king  Puliano  knows  not  fear. 
Who  little  decm'd  Kinaldo's  arm  so  near  ;         3!0 
Nor  thinking  here  t'  opfiose  such  matchless  force, 
Incites  his  rapid  steed  to  brave  the  cnurse. 
i-'irm  o'er  his  spear  he  bends,  and  aiming  just. 
In  all  his  strength  collects  him  to  the  thrust: 
With  either  spur  he  gores  his  fiery  steed, 
AnI  all  the  reins  abandons  to  his  speed  : 
While  he,  whose  blood  in  Amon's  veins  had  run, 
Who.ve  deeds  might  speak  him  Mars'  redoubted  son. 
Displays  at  full,  what  art  or  grace  can  yield 
I'o  crown  the  glory  of  the  dreadful  field."  330 

Alike  each  chief  his  threatening  spear  address'd, 
U'ith  skilful  aim  against  the  adverse  cre-t. 
Hut  far  unlike  th'  event! — one  breathless  lies. 
Slain  in  the  shock  ;  one  gains  the  \ictor's  prize. 
More  proofs  of  valour  must  in  arms  appear 
Than  with  a  martial  air  to  wield  the  spear ; 
IJut  Fortune's  partial  smiles  o'er  all  prevail, 
V\"ithout  whose  aid  even  Valour's  self  will  fail. 
His  trusty  lance  the  knight  in  rest  rcplac'd. 
And  next  Oran's  gigantic' sovereii:n  fac'd,  340 

Whose  dastard  mien  bespoke  his  trembling  heart. 
Though  large  his  bones  and  strong  each  nervoiia 

part. 
No  buckler  could  the  fatal  wound  prevent. 
Deep  in  his  belly's  rim  the  weapon  went. 
And  holfiing  on  its  course  without  control. 
From  the  vast  body  drove  the  little  soul. 
The  steed  inur'd  long  sultry  hours  to  sweat 
Uenenth  his  siianl  lord's  imwieldy  weight. 
To  good  Rinaldo  seem'd  his  thanks  to  pay, 
Who  freed  him  from  the  burthen  of  the  day.     3j0 
•  His  javelin  broke,  Rinaldo  turns  his  steed 
Swift  as  if  wings  impell'd  his  rapid  speed. 
And  midst  the  thickest  press  with  eager  course. 
He  thunders  on,  resistless  in  his  force. 
With  desperate  sway  Fusbcrta  round  he  wields; 
Before  whose  edge  the  brittle  armour  yields. 
Not  temper'd  steel  nor  scaly  mail  rlefends. 
But  to  the  quick  the  thirsty  steel  descends. 
Sliields  lin'd  with  hides  or  fenc'd  with  plated  wood. 
Turbans  and  quilted  vests  distain'd  with  blood,  360 
Confess  his  arm  ;   where'er  bis  stroke  pursues. 
Helm,  cuirass,  shield,  he  pierces,  breaks,  and  hews. 
Which  such  resistance  to  his  sw<jrd  oppose. 
As  grass  against  the  scytlie,  or  corn  when  Eoreas 
blows. 
The  foremost  band  was  now  dispers'd  and  fled, 
When  to  the  fight  his  van  Zerbino  led  : 
First  of  the  throng,  with  spear  in  rest,  he  flew  : 
Beneath  his  standard  all  his  troops  pursue 
With  equal  valour — not  with  greater  rage 
Lions  and  wolves  with  goats  or  sheep  engage.     37* 
Each  spurs  his  courser  on  the  adverse  host. 
And  soon  the  closing  space  between  is  lost. 
Tliev  meet,  they  shock — but  meet  with  chance  un- 
like; 
The  Scots  alone  with  conquering  weapons  strike. 
The  Pagans  faintly  strike,  or  breathless  lie, 
As  if  they  sought  the  battle  but  to  die. 
A  sudden  chilness  every  Moor  oppress'd  ; 
\  sudden  ardour  sweli'd  each  Scottish  breast. 


Godfrey   to    his    army    before    the    last    general 

baltle." 

The  swords  now  tremble,  trembles  every  shield. 

Their  fearful  standards  tremble  on  the  field. 

Jer.  Dei.  b.  x.x.  ver.  101. 
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The  troops  of  Afric,  strii<k  urtli  panic  fear, 

III  every  Christian  think  Kinaldo  near.  380 

Sobrino  now  to  eoinbat  moves,  while  all 

His  troops  obey,  nor  uait  the  herald's  call. 

This  squadron  o'er  the  rest  might  honour  claim 

For  anns,  for  valour,  and  its  leader's  fame. 

Tlis  Dardiiiello  led,  but  ill  sccur'd 

Jn  tattcr'd  arms,  and  worse  to  figlit  inur'd  ; 

"While  on  his  head  a  shining  heltn  he  plac'd. 

And  every  limb  in  jointed  armour  eas'd. 

The  following  squadron  Isolero  led  ; 

Then  Ihraso,  duke  of  Mar,  his  banner  spread.  390 

Now  Ariodantes,  adding  to  his  name 

Albania's  dukedom,  with  his  warriors  came. 

Where  Isolero  bravely  he  beheld 

M'ith  f  »rces  of  Navarre  invade  the  field. 

Shrill  trumj)etsmix'twith  many  a  barbarous  sound 
Join  the   hoarse  drums':   wheels  clatter  o'er  the 

ground: 
Hu;:e  engines  creak:  stones  rattle  from  the  sling  ! 
From  twanging  bows  unoumber'd  airows  sing; 
While  louder  clamours  seem  to  rend  the  skies, 
I'ritiinphant  shouts,  and  groans,  and  dying  cries : 
Such  is  the  din  where  falling  Nilus  roars,  401 

And  deafens,  with  his  surge,  the  neii;bbouriug  shores! 
From  either  army  sturins  of  arrows  tiy, 
Whose  dismal  shadows?  intercept  the  sky; 
While  sultry  vapours  mix'd  with  dust  ascend. 
And  black  as  night  in  clouds  coiidcns'd  extend. 
Now  these,  now  those  to  fickle  chance  give  way; 
Lo  I  this  pursues,  and  that  deserts  the  day. 
One  breathless  here  is  stretch 'd,  while  near  him  slain 
His  foe  beneath  him  there  has  prest  the  plain.  4iO 
'U''Iicn  spent  with  toil  one  squadron  seems  to  yield, 
Another  hastens  to  sustain  the  field. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  throng  of  arms  increas'd; 
There  thrust  the  foot,  and  here  the  horsemen  press'd. 
The  earth  on  which  they  fought,  impurpled  grew, 
And  clmng'd  her  green  for  robes  of  sanguine  hue: 
Where  flowercti  lately  deck'd  th'  enainell'd  way, 
Now  horse  and  man  in  mingled  carnage  lay. 
First  of  the  field  Zerbiuo's  might  appears 
Beyond  the  promise  of  his  early  years  :  420 

Fierce  on  the  foes  that  near  him  thickening  drew, 
He  rush'd,  and  round  him  wide  destruction  threw, 
While  to  his  band  which  newly  here  he  sway'd. 
Brave  Ariodantes  deeds  of  worth  display'd; 
Dispersing  chilling  fear  and  wonder  far 
Amidst  the  ranks  of  Castile,  and  Navarre. 
•Two  bastards,  Mosco  and  Chelinilo,'  bred 
In  Aiagon  of  Calabrimo  dead  ; 
And  one.  who  late  from  Barcelona  came, 
Calamidorus,  nut  unknown  to  fame,  430 

To  seek  Zerbino's  death,  ai-ound  him  press'd. 
And  to  his  courser's  Sank  their  spears  address'd : 

'  This  passage  may  be  adduced  as  an  example 
•f  the  fire  of  .\riosto's  battles,  the  noise  occasioueil 
by  the  encounter  of  the  two  armies  is  nobly  com 
pared  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Petrarch  has 
a  similar  allusion. 

• come  il  Nil  d'alto  caggendo 

Co'l  gran  suonu  i  vicin  d'intorno  assurda. 

»  Ariosto  seems  ''ere  to  allude  to  the  known 
«ns»er  made  by  I'^juiinondas,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, to  one  who  told  him  the  arrows  of  the  enemies 
were  so  numerous,  that  their  lliglit  would  obscurr 
the  San  :  "Then  (replied  the  Spartan)  we  shall 
fight  \a  the  shade." 


''ierc'd  bv  their  spears  he  fell,  with  him  to  ground 
Zerbino  fell,  but  fell  without  a  wound. 
When  soon  recovering  on  his  fct  he  rose, 
T'  avenge  his  courser  on  th'  exulting  foes. 
Through  Mosco  first  (who  rashly  hop'd  to  take 
The  knight  dismounted,  and  his  prisoner  make) 
He  thrust  his  blade  with  unabated  force, 
.And  laid  on  earth  a  pale  and  lifeless  corse.'       440 

When  now  Chelindo  saw  his  brother  slain. 
He  rag'd.  and  'gainst  Zerbino  spuri'd  amain 
His  trampling  steed,  but  heedful  to  the  shock 
Zerbino,  as  he  pas.s'd,  the  bridle  took, 
And  sent  the  beast  to  earth,  no  more  to  rise. 
No  more  to  need  from  generous  corn  supplies. 
Zerbino  with  such  force  the  stroke  impell'd, 
At  once  the  courser  and  his  lord  he  fell'd. 
Calamidorus,  who  beheld  them  slain, 
.Scar'd  at  the  blow,  tiirn'd  round  his  horse's  rein.  450 
"  Stay,  traitor,  stay" — enrag'd  Zerbino  cries. 
And  aims  a  stroke  behind  him  as  he  flies. 
The  swaril  fell  simrt  and  miss'd  the  knight's  intent. 
Yet  miss'd  not  far — behind  the  wretch  it  went, 
A  furious  passnge  through  the  crupper  found, 
.And  l)rought  the  courser  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
Tlie  rider  quits  his  seat,  in  hopes  to  gain 
On  foot  his  safety,  but  he  hopes  in  vain; 
Uiike  Thraso  passing  by  (so  will'd  his  fate) 
O'ertum'd   and   crush'd   him   with   bis  courser's 
weight.  460 

Now  Ariodantes  with  Lurcanio  drew 
Where  fought  Zerbino  in  the  thickest  crew  ; 
With  these  came  lords  and  knights  of  gi-eat  acoounl^ 
Who  brought  their  aid  Zerbino  to  remount. 

His  falchion  .'Ariodantes  whirl'd  around, 
Which  Attalico  and  Margano  found, 
lint  chief  the  strokes  his  deathful  weapon  dealt, 
Etearchus  and  Cassimirus  felt. 
The  former  couple  wounded  left  the  plain  : 
The  last,  mure  luckless,  by  his  arm  were  slain.  4^0 
-Alike  Lurcanio  marks  of  prowess  show'd. 
Who  round  c-onfu.sion,  death,  and  terrour  strow'd. 

Deem  not  thai  less  in  field  the  conflict  rag'd. 
Than  where  the  squadrons  nearthesfreamengag'd: 
Nor  think  the  army  lagg'd  behind,  which  brought 
By  Clarence'  noble  duke  the  battle  sought : 
This  fierce  the  banncr'd  powers  of  Spain  tlefy'd. 
While  equal  fortune  paus'd  on  either  siile. 
Alike  in  both,  foot,  horse,  and  chieftains  wield 
Their  skilful  iveapons  to  dispute  the  field.  4S# 

OMiado  first  and  Ph.iramond  appear  : 
The  valiant  dukes  of  York  and  Glo'ster  near. 
With  these  bold  Kichard  earl  of  Warwick  shines. 
And  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  guidi  s  the  lines. 
To  these  oppos'd  (with  each  his  martial  baud) 
There  Mattalista,  Folliconcs  stand  ; 
With  Harictjndo — one  Alnieria  sway'd, 
Cranada  this,  Majorca  that  ohey'd. 
Awhile  with  equal  arms  the  hattie  rag'd, 
Nor  this,  nor  that  with  better  chance  engag'd.  4P9 
l!y  turns  they  chasp,  by  turns  are  backward  borne, 
.As  to  tlie  breeze  of  May  quick  shifts  the  standing 

com ; 
Or  as  the  sea,  whose  waters  ne'er  repose, 
I'layson  the  strand  with  cea'cli-ss  ebbs  and  flows; 
'Till  Fortune,  that  hal  held  in  equal  scale 
i''.ach  adverse  host,  bade  Albion's  arm.^  prevail 
Against  the  .Moor — The  duke  of  Glo'ster's  force 
HiirTd  Mattalista  headlong  from  his  horse; 
While  in  his  slioiilder  Phaiamond  a  wound 
Impic&j'd,  uud  Follicoucs  thrti(  to  grouud  :      50# 
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'riuisl  ow  on  eailh  cacli  liajilcss  Pagan  laid. 
Was  cai)tive  to  the  En};li!li  tainp  coiivey'd  j 
And  Baricondo  in  the  fatal  strife, 
To  noble  Clarence  yields  his  forfeit  life. 
Such  terrours  now  each  Pagan  foe  oppress'd. 
Such  courage  swell'd  in  every  Christian  breast. 
That  those  no  longer  wield  their  arms  in  light, 
Eiit  quit  their  ranks  and  turn  their  backs  to  flight: 
While  these  advancing  as  their  foes  withdrew, 
Press'd  on  their  rear  and  unresisted  flew:  510 

And  had  not  succour  reach'd  the  fainting  host. 
That  day  bad  queli'd  each  Pagan's  haughty  boast 

Fcrrau,  who  distant  thence  till  now  engag'd. 
On  king  Marsilius'  side  the  battle  wag'd. 
Soon  as  the  flying  standards  he  beheld. 
The  slaughter'd  troops  and  half  his  army  queli'd. 
His  foaming  courser  spurr'd,  and  instant  flew 
Amidst  the  thickest  of  the  warring  crew  ; 
Where  first  he  saw  fall  headlong  to  the  plain. 
Cleft  through   the   head-piece,    young    Olympio 

slain'": 
Once  was  he  skill'd  in  sweetest  lays  to  sing        521 
Soft  notes  responsive  to  the  tuneful  string  ; 
And  boasted  with  his  harp  and  voice  to  move 
The  sternest  breast  to  blandishment  and  love. 
Well  if  contented  with  bis  humbler  fame. 
He  ne'er  had  sought  the  warrior's  dangerous  name. 
But  loath'd  the  buckler,  quiver,  shield  and  lance, 
That  wrought  his  downfall  in  the  fields  of  France. 
\Vhen  now  Ferrau,  who  priz'd  him  ilear,  belicid 
The  stripling  pale,  and  bleeding  on  the  field,    530 
For  this  bis  ruthless  bosom  soiTow'd  more 
Than  all  the  thousands  tliat  were  slain  before. 
Against  the  victor  swift  bis  rage  he  bent, 
Sheer  through  his  casque  llie  steel  resistless  went, 
Sever'd  between  tlie  brows  his  gasping  head, 
Cleft  to  the  breast,  and  hurl'd  him  with  the  dead. 
Nor  thus  appeas'd,  he  whiri'd  around  his  blade, 
^Through  helm  and  mail  its  edge  a  passage  made. 
*rhrough  face  or  breast  the  speeding  steel  he  thrust : 
'There  drops  an  arm ;  here  rolls  a  head  in  dust.  540 
Where  late  th'  ignoble  vulgar,  fill'd  with  dread, 
Dispers'd  and  broken  from  the  battle  fled  ; 
iJow  here,  now  there  he  hew'd  his  bloody  way, 
And  sudden  chang'd  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  king  Agramant  advancing,  camo 
"To  prove  his  valour  in  the  field  of  fame; 
He  Baliverso,  Ferrarantes  brought; 
With  him  king  Prusio,  Bambirago  fought, 
And  Soridano — with  a  throng,  whose  blood 
Might  drench  the  meadows  in  an  ample  flood.  550 
Their  number  such — 't  were  easier  to  explore 
Th'  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  valleys  o'er. 
Now  Agramant  collects  a  chosen  force 
(Drawn  from  the  walls)  of  mingled  foot  and  horse; 
These,  guided  by  the  king  of  Fez,  he  sent 
To  guard  his  camp  that  stretch'd  in  wide  extent, 
On  which  th'  Hibernian  chiefs  their  forces  bent. 

This  task  perform'd,  the  monarch  summons  all 
The  remnant  powers ;  they  thicken  at  his  call. 


'°  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
following  passage  describing  the  death  of  Olympio 
and  the  behaviour  of  Ferrau  upon  the  occasion, 
with  that  of  Tasso,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Jeru- 
salem, where  Solyman  sees  his  favourite  page 
killed  by  Argellino.  The  circumstances  are  beauti- 
ful in  each  poet,  nor  can  Tasso  be  accused  of 
taking  much  more  than  the  hint  from  Ariosto. 


'riicsc  to  the  charge  with  rapid  haste  tie  leads,  56CJ 
Where  near  the  stream  tlie  fight  his  presence  needs  i 
And  -wlience  a  message  in  Soi>rino's  name, 
lint  late  arriv'd,  his  sudden  aid  to  claim. 
Beneath  him  rang'd,  a  vast  innumerous  throng 
(His  army's  better  half)  now  pours  along  : 
So  loud  their  march,  the  Scots  suspended  hear,    , 
They  leave  their  ranks  and  stain  their  fame  witH 

fear. 
Alone  Zerbino  and  Lurcanio  stay, 
With  Ariodaiites,  in  the  dreadful  day. 
Zerbino  still  unbors'd  perchance  had  died,        570 
But  that  Rinaldo  timely  aid  supply'd. 
The  glorious  Paladin  had  driven  in  flight 
A  hundred  banners  from  the  fatal  fight, 
When  to  bis  ear  disjiers'd  by  ready  fame, 
The  tidings  of  Zcrbino's  danger  came. 
Whom  single  antl  oil  foot  to  deatli  expos'd, 
His  troops  had  left  by  shouting  Moors  enclos'd. 
He  heard,  and  turn'd  his  steed  with  ire. 
Where  from  the  field  he  saw  the  Scots  retire. 
And  thus  aloud — "  Ah  !  whither  would  ye  haste  t 
What  shameful  panic  has  your  arms  disgrac'd  ? 
Shall  this  vile  race  your  ancient  honours  scorn  ? 
Behold  the  spoils  that  should  your  fanes  adorn  ! 
Great  is  your  praise,  from  circling  foes  to  nm, 
And  leave  unhors'd,  alone,  your  monarch's  son.'' 

Then  from  his  squire  a  mighty  spear  he  took. 
And  Prusio  king  of  Alvarecchia  struck, 
Wlio  met  the  weapon  on  bis  breast,  and  left 
His  lofty  steed,  of  seat  and  life  bereft : 
He  Agricaltes  slew,  and,  hurl'd  to  groiuid,        59(4 
Stretch'd  Bambirago  with  a  mortal  wound  : 
Brave  Soridano  next  bis  spear  had  slain. 
But  with  the  stroke  the  weapon  burst  in  twain. 
His  javelin  broke,  Fusberta  next  he  drew. 
And  rushing  fierce  on  Serpentino  flew, 
Who  on  his  shield  a  star  conspicuous  bore, 
And  armour,  forg'd  by  fatal  magic,  wore : 
Vet  fell  the  sword  with  such  resistless  sway. 
That  stunn'd  and  breathless  on  the  plain  he  lay. 

When  the  brave  chief  of  Caledonia's  band      60J 
Beheld  the  wish'd  relief,  his  ready  hand 
A  courser  seiz'd  fiom  those  that  o'er  the  plains 
Freed  from  their  riders  ran  with  luosen'd  reins. 
In  happy  time  the  vacant  seat  he  galn'd, 
For  lo  !  with  many  a  gallant  troop  sustain'd, 
Young  Dardinel  and  Agramant  appear. 
The  king  Sobrino  and  Balastro  near. 
But  fearless,  from  his  courser  he  survey'd 
The  thickening  crowd,   and,    whirling   round  liii 

blade, 
Nowtbis, nowthatdispatch'dtoshadcsof  Hell,  6lO 
The  lives,  which  mortals  led  on  Earth,  to  tell, 
liinaldu,  who,  with  generous  ardour  fir'd, 
To  vanquish  those  of  highest  name  aspir'd, 
On  Agramant,  who  tower'd  in  arms  above 
.\  thousand  chiefs,  Bayafdo  swift  he  drove 
With  sidelongshock,  and  sent,  with  thundering  forcdj 
To  earth  at  once  the  horseman  and  the  horse. 

While  th\is  without  the  walls  the  hosts  engag'd. 
Where  mutual  h.itred,  death  and  horrour  rag'd. 
In  Paris  Rodomont  the  people  slew,  620 

And  fire  amidst  the  domes  and  temples  threw. 
Imperial  Charles,  who  thcnc    at  distance  fought. 
Nor  saw  nor  heard  what  woeS'lhe  Pagan  wrought;- 
And  now  intent  auxiliary  force  to  gain, 
Receiv'd  within  the  gates  the  British  train, 
By  Arimon  and  gallant  Edward  led: 
When  lo  !  a  squire,  bis  visage  pale  with  dread. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,  Book  XVlt. 


Apjiears,  and  oft  in  iimlistinguisird  cries 
Ex<'laims,  ere  breath  his  furllier  speech  supplies. 

"  This  day  behold  the  Roman  empire  lost !  630 
■fhis  day  has  Christ  abjur'd  the  Christian  host ! 
This  day,  some  demon,  'scap'd  from  deepest  Hell, 
Forbids  us  longer  in  these  walls  to  dwell. 
Satan  (no  less  a  fiend  such  rage  can  breathe) 
Deforms  the  wretched  town  with  woe  and  death. 
Ah  !  turn  and  see  where  blackening  to  the  skies, 
From  crackling  flames  the  smoky  volumes  rise!" 

He  said,  and  while  he  spoke,  th'  Imperial  chief 
The  mingled  clamours  heard  that  claim'd  relief. 
And  saw  the  ruddy  blaze — .\s  one  who  hears     640  j   Invite  from  foreign  woods  a  fiercer  breed 


1» 

And  to  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  Lombards  gav«. 

In  latci-  times,  Italia  to  enslave. 

How  shall  I  speak  of  Attila  ?   How  dwell 

On  Roman  Ezt^ellino's  *  crimes,  or  tell 

A  thousand  more,  by  God's  high  doom  assign'd 

His  fearful  ministers  to  scourge  mankind  ? 

This  awful  truth  not  ancient  times  alone 

Declare,  but  well  the  present  age  has  shown ;     20 

When  us,  his  wandering  and  forsaken  sheepS, 

His  anger  gives  to  ravenous  wolves  to  keep  j 

Who  not  content  to  glut  their  cruel  rage. 

And  with  their  blood  their  horrid  thirst  assuage. 


The  sacred  bells  that  tinkling  in  his  ears. 
Proclaim  the  fire,  to  others  first  rcveal'd. 
Though  most  his  loss  from  him  alone  conceal'd : 
So  look'd  the  monarch  when  the  truth  he  knen. 
When  the  dire  prospect  rose  before  his  view  ; 
Around  him  he  collects  a  chosen  force. 
And  to  the  city's  square  with  rapid  course 
His  banner  turns,  for  thence  tlyj  timiult  came. 
There  fierce  the  Pagan  raves  with  sword  and  flame: 
There  Charles  beholds  with  cruel  carnage  spread 
Th'  iinpurpled  earth,  the  dying  and  the  dead.  650 
But  here  we  pause — let  those  who  would  pursue 
The  tale,  some  future  time  the  tale  renew. 


THE    AllGl/MrST. 

^harles  and  his  Paladins  go  against  Rodomont. 
Gryphon,  Martano,  and  Origilla,  arrive  in  the 
city  of  Damascus,  where  they  are  hospitably 
entertained  by  a  knight,  who  relates  to  them  the 
story  of  king  Norapdino  and  Lucina,  and  their 
adventure  with  the  ore:  he  declares  that  the 
king  had  instituted  a  tournament  to  be  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  himself 
and  his  queen.  The  knights  agree  to  be  present 
at  this  solemnity.  The  tournament  described. 
Cowardice  of  Martano.  \'alour  of  Gryphon,  who 
overcomes  all  opjionents.  Martano  by  fraud 
obtains  the  prize  of  the  jousts,  and  Gryphon  is 
openly  put  to  shame. 

»V  Hen,  ripe  for  punishment,  onr  sinful  race 
Have  past  the  limits  of  supernal  grate, 
T'  assert  his  justice  on  oftcnding  Karth, 
God  gives  to  tyrants  and  to  monsters  birth  ; 
Strengthens  their  power  and  rage  t'  afllict  mankind : 
Doinitian,  Scylla,  Marius',  hence  design'd 
The  plagues  of  man,  each  Xen,  Cuius'  came. 
And  .Antonine  (the  last  that  bore  the  name) : 
Hence,  from  the  refuse  of  plebeian  clay. 
He  lifted  .Maximin  to  sovereign  sway  :  10 

Crcon  he  sent  t\ie  Tlieban  throne  to  till  : 
Mezentiuss  dire  his  people's  blood  to  spill; 


*  The  names  of  several  Roman  emperors  and 
others,  celebrated  for  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty. 

*  Caius  Caligula. 

3  A  king  of  Tuscany,  whose  cruelty  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  Virgil : — 

Mortua  quin  etiam  jimgebat  corpora  vivis, 
Couipouens  mauibu^que  oiauus  atquc  oribus  ora, 


I   Of  wolves  more  ravenous,  at  their  feast  to  feed. 
Th'  uiibury'd  heaps  that  Thrasymene  beheld, 
The  blood  that  Caimx-'s  plain',  or  Trebbia  swell'd. 
Are  little  to  the  slaughter  that  imbru'd 
Our  fields,  by  many  a  passing  river  view'd.         30 
Tor  sins  long  past,  perchance  has  Heav'n  decreed 
Our  woes  from  theiii,  whose  crimes  our  own  exceed. 
But  justice  once  fulUU'd,  our  happier  bands 
May  turn  hereafter  on  their  hostile  lands, 
Wlien  healing  pardon  to  our  prayer  is  given> 
And  they  in  turn  confess  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

What  guilt  must  now  the  Christian  cause  debastf. 
To  draw  such  sull'ering  on  their  wretched  race  ! 
See  in  each  part  the  Turk  and  Moor  assail  I 
See  pillage,  insult,  rape  aud  death  prevail !         4() 
But  o'er  the  rest  their  complicated  woes 
From  Rodomont's  infernal  fury  rose. 
And  now  imperial  Charles,  with  grieving  eye. 
Beheld  around  his  slaughter'd  people  lie  ; 
His  palace  burning,  and  his  fanes  o'erthrown, 
.'\nd  desolation  through  the  wretched  town. 
Spread  wide  and  « idcr — "  Whither,  heartless  crew  ! 
Is  now  your  flight — does  none  his  peril  view  ? 
What  city  else  can  save  your  trembling  bands. 
Should  this  be  wrested  from  your  dastard  hands?  50 
Say,  shall  one  man,  surrounded  by  his  foes, 
Wliom,  thus  forbid  to  fly,  your  walls  enclose  ; 
Shall  he,  with  single  arm,  your  glory  stain. 
And  'scape  unnounded,  while  yourselves  are  slain  r" 

So  spoke  indignant  Charles,  and  nearer  drew 
To  where  the  Saracen  his  subiects  slew  ; 
Where  thronging   crowds,    by    commua    dangeH 

brought, 
Within  the  regal  dome  their  safety  sought ; 
That  with  strong  walls  secur'd,  and  well  prepar'd 
With  needful  stores,  the  bold  assailant  dar'd      €0 


(Tcrmenti  genus  !)  et  sanie  taboque  fluentes 
Couiplexu  In  misero  longa  sic  morte  nccabat. 

/En.  viii.  ver.  4S3. 
The  living  td  the  dead,  at  his  command. 
Were  coupled  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand  : 
Till,  chok'd  with  stench,  in  loalh'd  embraces  tied. 
The  ling'ring  wretches  pin'd  away  and  died. 

Drjden,  ver.  630. 
*  See  notes  to  Book  iii. 

5  After  the  defeat  at  Ravenna,  Pope  Julius  in- 
vited the  Switzers  and  other  nations  into  Italy, 
when  many  cities  were  taken,  battles  fought,  aiid 
groat  slaughter  made  in  difterent  parts. 

'  Two  memonble  battles  in  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  liy  Hannibal.  So  great  was  the 
slaughter  at  Canna?,  that  Hannibal  is  said  t.)  have 
sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels  filled  with  rbig» 
taken  fiom  the  dead  Kuinau  kuigbts. 


144 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


To  lengthen'd  siege — Meantime,  with  fury  sweli'd, 
Fierce  Ruilcnon'  the  square  ti'iiir)hanl  hehl. 
And  scnrn'd  ihe  wtrld  in  arms — ^,ne  rfieadful  hand 
The  falehlon  sho^k,  oii"  wav'd  the  Ma/ing:  brand. 
Kow  furioas  on  th'   palace  pates  he  struck  ; 
The  lofty  ^^tes  resounded  to  the  shock. 
From  tlic  liish  ro  jf  the  Christians  hoi  I'd  oelow 
Huge  briken  fragments  thundering  'n  the  foe. 
K  ine  costly  piles  of  an''ient  splend  or  snar'd  : 
Fair  niarijle  domes  one  comnjon  ruin  ^ha-  'd  ;       70 
Pillars  and  beams  o'eria-d  with  (Vetted  gn'd, 
The  stately  works  I  he' r  fathers  priz'd  of  old. 
Before  the  gale  the  king"  of  Sarza  press'd, 
In  shining- stee!9  Mt.it  irm  d  his  head  and  breast. 
So  when  tlie  serpent  issuing  from  the  brakes, 
With  spring  retumd  his  squalid  coat  forsakes; 
Proud  of  his  new-gain'd  spoils  and  >'Outh  renewM, 
He  glides  along  with  fresher  strength  endu'd  ; 
Three  tongues  he  darts,  his  eyes  are  red  with  fire. 
And,  where  he  moves    his  fellow  brutes  retire.      80 

Not  beams,  nor  rafters,  from  the  fabric  rent, 
Not  stones,  nor  arrows  on  the  Pagan  sent, 
Nor  whirling  slings,  his  dreadful  arm  can  stay  : 
The  crashing  portal  to  his  stroke  gives  way. 
While,  from  within,  the  pale  and  hagrard  crew 
Through  many  a  broach  their  dire  besieger  view  ! 
The  court  is  fiil'd  v  ith  death  ;   loud  clamours  rise  ; 
The  shrieking  females  join  the  soldier's  cries; 
They  beat  their  breasts,  they  fly  from  place  to  place. 
The  portals  and  the  genial  beds  embrace  j  90 

Now  threaten'd  to  receive  a  foreign  race. 
Such  was  their  state,  so  near  to  ruin  brought, 
When,  with  his  barons.  Charles  the  palace  sought, 
And  turning  to  the  chiefs,  whose  might  before 
Had  oft  been  seen  in  danger's  direst  hour : 
•'Are  ye  not  those,  whose  courage  prov'd,"  he  cried, 
**  Once  Agoiant  in  Aspramont  defy'd  ? 
And  say,  shall  aught  that  valour  now  repel 
Ey  which  Troyano  and  Almontes  fell. 
With  thousands  more  ? — Will  you,  O  dire  disgrace! 
Shrink  from  one  man  of  that  detested  race  ?        101 
No — let  this  infidel  your  prowess  find. 
This  infidel  who  massacres  mankind  I 
He  still  yourselves — the  brave  can  death  despise, 
And  dies  contented,  if  with  fame  he  dies. 
Your  presence  is  my  hope — whene'er  you  join 
Your  social  arms,  the  victory  is  minel" 

He  said  ;  and  ceasing,  with  his  lance  in  rest, 
Against  the  Saracen  his  courser  press'd. 
With  him  the  Paladin  Ugero  came;  110 

Namus  and  Oli\ero,  chiefs  of  fame. 

"  The  following  passages  are  imitated  from  Vir- 
jil,  ;En.  ii. 
Auratasque  tabes,  veterum  decora  alta  parentum 

Convellunt 

And  gilded  roofs  came  tumbling  from  on  high, 
The  marks  of  state  and  ancient  royalty.      Dryden. 
*  VestibuUim    ante    ipsum,    primoque   in  limine 
Pyrrhus, 

r.xnltat  lelis,  et  luce  coriuscus  ahena. 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus  threat'ning  loud. 

With  glittering  arms  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 
Dryden. 

9  In  chiaro  acciar — .iriosto,  in  the  warmth  of 
classic  imiiation,  seems  here  to  forget  the  serpent's 
hide,  with  which  he  has  repreiented  Kudomunt  to 
bave  beeu  armed. 


^^'ith  these  Avino  and  .4volio  dar^d, 

Oihu  and  Bei linger  the  t:lory  shar'd. 

All  these  "U  Kodomont  their  spears  unite; 

Some  on  his  breast,  some  on  his  helmet  light. 

But  let  us  cease,  my  lord,  the  deathful  strain 
That  sings  of  raging  arms  and  warriors  slain  ; 

EiiuiiglDof  Rodoinont '" Now  turn  the  style 

'.^'liere,  near  Damascits",  t/ryphon.  left  ercwhile 
U'itij  Origilla.  see''is  the  verse  to  claim,  l2l> 

And  he  who  falsely  bore  a  brother's  name. 

Of  wealthy  cities  on  the  eastern  coast 
Her  numerous  sons  mav  pr  ud  Paniascus  boast: 
A  ioutiiey  thence  of  seven  suceeerling  days 
The  pilgrim  to  .lerusalem  conveys. 
(»n  fruitful  plains  it  stands  in  wholesome  air. 
Alike  in  winter  as  in  summer  fair  : 
Ai^ainst  the  town  a  mountain's  neighbouring  height 
Reflects  the  first  faint  blush  of  dawning  light: 
Two  crystal  rivers  through  the  citv  glide,  130 

And,  branching,  in  a  thousand  rills  divide; 
That  earh  it^  tribute  to  a  garden  pours. 
To  nourish  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers. 
'T  is  said  Ihe  scented  waters  there  might  fill 
A  channell'd  bed  to  speed  th*  industrious  mill'''. 
O'er  all  the  midmost  street  resplendent  lie 
Rich  vests  and  tapestry  of  various  dye. 
Herbs  of  all  hues  and  scents  their  smell  dispense. 
Whence  soft  perfumes  delight  the  gentle  sense. 
Each  gate,  each  window  charms  the  stranger's  sight. 
With  costly  stuffs  reflecting  mingled  light ;        141 
But  chief,  witlr  tnany  a  fair  and  stately  dame. 
Whose  garments  gay  with  gold  and  jewels  flame  I 
Here  sprightly  youths  in  tuneful  measures  lead 
The  various  dance,  there  mount  the  manag'd  steed, 
VV'hate'er  in  India  or  Maremma  shines. 
(Their  pearly  stores,  or  treasure  of  their  mines) 
r'amas'cus  in  refulgent  pomp  di^plays, 
While  lords,  and  knights,  and  squires  with  wonder 
gaze. 

As  Gryphon  and  his  train  their  way  pursue,   150 
Devouring  all  they  saw  with  greedy  view  ; 
A  kniglit  accosts,  and  courteous  from  their  steeds 
The  train  incites,  and  to  his  dwelling  leads  ; 
There  with  refreshing  baths  their  toil  relieves. 
And  at  his  board,  with  welcome  smiles,  receives. 
He  tells  them  how  tlie  mighty  king,  who  held 
The  Syrian  rule,  and  in  Damascus  dwell'd. 
Next  day  by  trumpets  bade  the  jousts  proclaim. 
Where  native  knights  or  knights  of  foreign  name 
Misht  show  their  skill  and  right  to  knightly  fame. 
There,  did  their  mien  their  courage  truly  spe.ak. 
His  guests  might  prove  their  worth,   nor  further 
trial  seek. 

Though  Cryphon  came  not  thither  with  intent 
Of  tills  or  combat,  his  higli  courage  bent 
On  noble  deeds,  accepts  the  jiroffer'd  field. 
Nor  shuns  the  palm  that  I'ortune  seems  to  yield. 
He  asks  what  cause  the  festival  ordain'd, 
If  every  year  in  solemn  rite  maintaiu'd, 

'°  The  poet  returns  to  him  in  the  xviiith  Book, 
ver.  55. 

"  .See  Bookxvi.  ver.  110 

"  Zatta  tells  us,  that  travellers  at  the  time  of 
Ariosto  made  use  of  this  hyperbolical  expression, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  abundance  of  sweet  or 
scented  waters  at  Damascus,  accordin.g  to  the 
vulgar  phrase  in  use  amongst  us  of  thtt  wind, 
"  enough  to  turn  a  mill." 
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Of  By  tlie  ktnc;  nnw  first  decrperl  to  try 

How  far  his  knights  in  deed^  of  arms  may  vie.  T^O 

To  whom  the  luist — ■'  Kach  third  revolving  light 

Of  monthly  Luna  must  renew  the  sight  j 

In  memory  cf  our  kinir's  escape,  who  led 

Four  tedious  moons  half  numberM  with  the  dead. 

"  Then  hear  the  tale — Our  king,  who  bears  the 
name 
OfNormandino,  I  iv'd  a  beaulemis  dame, 
Whose  royal  father  nil'd  the  Cyprian  land  : 
At  length  the  monarch  won  the  vir^iir>  hand, 
And,  manv  a  knight  and  lartv  in  his  train, 
Steer'd  with  his  bri.le  for  Syria's  fair  domain.     1  S(l 
While  distant  from  the  port,  with  eanvass  sweli'd. 
Our  vessel  through  Carpathian  billows  held 
tier  rai)id  way,  so  tierce  around  ussjircad 
A  gathering  storm,  the  pilot  shook  with  dread. 
Three  da>-e  ami  nights  uncertain  where  wf  past. 
Heartless  and  pale,  by  mountain  surges  cast, 
Wcary'd   and  drench'd  at  length  we  reach'd  the 

strand 
Where  riv'lets  lav'd  the  hills  and  verdant  land. 
Our  tents  nnshipp'd,  we  soon  with  iiladsoine  cheer 
Between  the  trees  the  spread  pavilions  rear  :       190 
Some  k  ndle  fires,  and  some  with  busy  care 
On  carpets  iables  for  the  meal  prp^)arc. 
The  Syrian  king  for  sylvan  ^auie  explores 
The  neighbouring  valleys  and  the  secret  bowers; 
The  browsing  goat,  the  deer  or  stag  to  find  ; 
And  two  attendants  bear  his  bo\>  behinil. 

*'  While  joyful  on  the  turf  onrsclvrs  we  place. 
To  wait  our  lord  returning  from  the  chase, 
Along  the  shore  we  see,  with  looks  ayhast, 
The  dreadful  ore  '3  to  our  |>avilion  haste. —       200 
Heaven  g  aid  you  all  from  such  a  fearful  sight, 
Nor  let  so  dire  a  fiend  your  souls  affright  ! 
'  r  is  betler  with  the  tale  describ'd  to  quake. 
Than,  at  his  view,  with  frce/in.ir  horrour  shake!  — 
Such  was  his  fonn  'i,  no  l.inguaue  can  suffice 
To  paint  his  bulk  mis.s'iap'd  and  giant  size. 
ln>tead  of  ey.-s,  upon  his  dreadful  face 
Two  bones  projecting  fill'd  each  eyeless  space. 
He  spy'd,  ami  ehas'd  our  trembling  steps  before, 
And  seeni'd  a  mountain  moving  on  the  shore.    '210 
Like  some  wild  boar's  his  spreading  tusks  appear'd, 
Vast  were  his  jaws,  his  hairy  breast  be<mear'd 
AVith  filth  obscene,  he  trail'd  upon  the  ground 
His  nose,  sa,:;acious  as  the  scenting  hound. 
All,  th.it  behold  hiin,  think  destruction  nigh, 
WhiTe'er  our  teriour  drives  in  heaps  we  fly. 
Hii  blindness  nought  avail'.d  our  fear  to  quell, 
His  sense  of  smelling  but  supply'd  too  well 
The  want  of  eyes;   hi^  course  like  l'",urus  light, 
That  wings  must  be  their  aid  who  scape  by  Ih^ht. 

'3  The  general  idea  of  this  story  of  the  ore  and 
Lucina  is  taken  from  Uoyaido,  but  the  particular 
incidents  in  both  poets  are  evid  utiy  from  the 
Polyphcmc  of  Homer,  thooch  it  must  be  c  .niVssed 
that  several  circumstances  intrKluced,  are  ex- 
tremely puerile,  ill  wIulIi  1  fear  our  poet  will  be 
f  iiiud  more  lisjile  to  criticism  and  ridicule  than  in 
any  part  of  his  poem.  This  narrative  will  surf  ly, 
more  than  once,  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  the 
extravagant  tales  of  a  garrulous  old  nurse  fur  the 
amusement  of  ehildi-en. 

'<  Not  unlike  this  passage  is  the  description  in 
Spenser,  where  a  monstrous  savage  carries  oil' 
Amoret.  Sie  Fairy  i;jneen. 
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Of  forty,  whom  he  chas'il  around  the  |.hin 
Scarce  ten  by  swimming  could  the  baik  pgain. 
In  clusters  sonic  beneath  his  arm  he  bore. 
Some  at  his  ImRom  in  his  vest  before  : 
With  some  he  fill'd  a  wallet  deep  and  ix\A?.. 
That  like  a  scrip  hung  dangling  at  his  side. 

•'  The  eyeless  monster  bears  us  to  his  cave. 
Hewn  in  a  roek,  ivliere  near  the  dashing  wave 
f'n  the  bleak  stmn-l  the  lonely  dwelling  rose 
Of  purest  marble,  white  as  falling  snows  "j 

With  him  a  matron  dwells,  whose  looks  declare 
Her  anxious  ihought.s  innr'd  to  grief  and  c.rrc; 
With  her  were  dames  and  virgins  kept  confin'd, 
Oeform'd  and  fair,  of  every  age  and  kind. 
Beside  his  dwelhng,  in  the  cavern 'd  rock 
A  s^all,  no  less  in  size,  eontain'd  his  flock : 
A  troop  innninerous;  these  his  wont  to  keep 
In  every  season,  shepherd  o'er  his  sheep. 
I!y  turns  he  folds  thcio,  or  to  pasture  drives. 
And  j>leasing  solace  from  the  charge  derives, 
Hut  at  each  meal  he  makes  his  horrid  food 
Of  human  flesh — this  soon,  alas  !  we  view'd, 
'.v'hen,  entering  in  the  cave,  with  blooiy  hand 
Three  youths  he  takes  of  our  d. 'voted  band  : 
These,  while  in  vain  beneath  his  grasp  tbey  strive, 
The  giant  in  his  maw  devours  alive  ! 
Ann,  lifting  a  huge  stone,  his  woolly  care 
Me  dri\es  from  covert,  and  secures  us  there. 
Then  to  th'  accust'iin'd  meads  his  herd  lie  tends. 
And  sounds  a  reed  liiat  from  his  neck  depends.  23(1 
Meantime  our  prince  returning,  mark'd  around 
The  tents  forsaken  and  deserted  ground, 
And  knew  b's  loss — where  late  his  friends  reniain'd. 
On  every  side  a  dreary  S'lence  rciffii'd. 
What  wrooght  the  dire  mischance  he  little  knew, 
r.ut  fill'd  with  terrour  to  the  shore  he  fl-w; 
He  s.'.w  the  mariners  their  anchor  weigh, 
.\nd  to  t!ie  wind  their  parl'ng  sail  displiy. 
Soon  as  they  view  him  pacing  o'er  the  strand, 
The  skill' they  send  to  bear  him  from  the  lan^:   C6ft 

"  Wlien  wretched  Norandino  heard  too  late, 
The  ore's  dire  fury  and  his  comrades'  fate : 
W'hate'er  ensu'd.  he  vow'd  in  every  strife, 
For  dear  Lucina's  sake  to  risk  his  life, 
.And  perish  or  redeem  his  ravish 'd  wife. 
Where  in  the  sands  the  traces  he  beheld 
Of  step.s  imprest,  he  ran,  as-%)Ve  impell'd  ; 
Al  length  he  reach'd  the  cavern  where  we  lay 
Half  dead  with  fear,  the  ore's  expected  prey  : 
At  every  noise  we  think  the  nioUNtcr  near,         270 
In  every  wind  the  direful  glutton  hear. 
!t  chanc'd  the  king  ar^iv'd,  what  time  to  roam 
Ihe  prowling  ore  liad  left  his  wife  at  home  : 
Soon  as  she  view'd  a  str.uiger — '  Fly,'  she  cried, 
•  .\',i !   wretched  thou,  if  by  the  ore  c^py'd.' 

•'  Then  he — '  Let  him  espy,  and  save  or  slay — 
Such  threats  of  danger  never  can  dismay 
A  soul  rcsolv'd — by  choice,  not  err  our  led, 
I  come  to  perish  by  my  consort  dead —  279 

r  Heaicn  so  wills  !' He  tidings  then  besought 

Of  lliosc  whom  near  the  sl.ore  the  monster  caught, 
r,iu  chief  he  ask  d  of  fair  Lucina's  tate, 
If  slain,  or  kepi  in  »re.'cli<-<l  captive  slite. 

"  Wi'h  courteous   speech    the   matron  comfort 
And  tells  the  prince  his  luv'd  Lucina  lives;  [gives, 
.he  bids  no  needle  s  fears  di.-iract  his  n.ind, 
riie  hungry  ore  ne'er  preys  '»  on  womankind. 


'•"'  .\morico  Vespucci  rclstes  of  certain  savages 
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'•  'To  prove  tliis  truth,  behold  myseltVshe  cried, 
'  And  all  these  females  that  with  uie  reside. 
To  inc.  nor  them,  he  shows  no  signs  of  ill,        290 
AVhile  here  content  we  slay  ;   but  should  our  will 
Once  adverse  prove — should  any  seek  to  fly. 
On  her  his  wrath  would  every  tormcnl  try  ; 
Bind  her  in  chains,  with  earth  alive  enclose. 
Or  naked  to  the  Sun  on  burning  snnils  ex|iose. 
When  in  this  cavern  he  thy  friends  conllu'd. 
He  drew  not  from  the  malts  thft  female  kind, 
liut  left  them  miniiled  here — his  perfect  smell, 
Without  the  help  of  sight,  each  sex  can  tell. 
The  women  scape  unhurt :  the  men  must  die,  300 
And  four  or  six  each  day  his  meal  supply. 
To  hear  thy  consort  hence  can  I  devise 
Ko  frici.dly  mca:is — let  this  alone  suflice  : 
No  fiar  of  death  need  here  attend  the  fair, 
'With  us  one  common  safety  will  she  sliare — 
]'.ut  hence,  my  sen,  O  lly  this  fatal  shore 
Kie  yet  surpris'd  the  ore  thy  life  devour  ! 
Soon  as  he  comes,  each  place  he  searches  well, 
^nd  not  a  cat  escapes  his  piercing  smell  "■.' 
The  king  reply'd,  he  ne'er  would  thence  remove 
'I'ill  her  he  view'd — dear  object  of  his  love  j       SI  1 
Far  rather  would  he  by  her  side  be  slain. 
Than  banis!)'d  fioni  Lucina's  sight  remain. 
When  long  the  prudent  dame  had  vainly  try'd 
To  make  him  lay  his  rash  de.-ign  aside, 
She  to  relieve  his  grief  her  thoughts  apply'd. 

"  Within  the  grotto  many  a  carcase  lay 
Of  sheep,  of  lambs,  and  goals,  which  day  by  day 
Food  for  herself  and  all  the  household  gdve, 
Am]  various  skins  were  hung  around  the  cave.  320 
She  bids  him  from  a  goat's  deep  entrails  take 
The  rancid  fat,  and  hence  an  ointment  make. 
And  to  deceive  the  monster  o'er  him  spread 
The  fetid  unctuous  grease  from  foot  to  head. 
That  done,  she  wraps  the  haiiy  goats-skin  round 
The  monarch's  limbs^— thence,   grovelling  on  the 

ground, 
She  leads  him  where  a  stone  clos'd  np  the  way, 
And  where  confin'd  his  beauteous  cousnrt  lay. 

"  There  Norandino  near  the  eutrance  moum'd, 
Imprtient  till  the  goats  and  sheep  return'd  :      530 
At  evennig  tide  he  hears  the  sounding  reed 
At  distance  call  them  from  the  humid  mead, 
lie  sees  the  hairy  goats  and  woolly  train, 
Aiid  close  behiiid  he  sees  the  giant  suain. 
Judge  if  his  heart  confes.s'd  a  moment's  !car, 
When  to  the  cavern's  mouth  the  ore  drew  near : 
But  though  short  doubts  at  first  his  breast  assail'd, 
S'ton  constant  love  o'er  every  fear  prevail'd. 
The  ore  remov'd  the  stone  tluit  clos'd  the  rock, 
J  nd  Norandino  en'cr'd  with  tlie  fiock.  3-10 

Amidst  our  crew  the  dreadi'ul  ore  descends. 
But  first  the  entnnce  w  ith  the  stone  defends  i 
'I'hen,  scenting  round,  he  sciires  tv,  o,  decreed 
Wiih  gory  flesh  his  hungry  maw  to  feed. 
Still,  still  his  tusks  in  my  rememhiauee  dwell, 
Cold  fear  congeals  me  while  the  Inle  1  fell. 
The  giant  gone,  the  n)Ouareh  cast  aiCe 
i;i3  goat-skin,  and  embrae'd  his  lovely  biide: 


t!i;it   feed  upon  human  flesh,  h',;t  says  that  they 
never  eat  the  women. 

"*  An  instance,  auiuug  many,  of  the  liKrcrous 
vein  of  eNprPSsi'*u,  soil'cn  in;!u!ged  !)v  ov:r  author, 
ii;;d  ■'.    ;.  1,  eanu,t  adii.it  of  elevation  in  an  -E.igli^h 


While  she,  who  shudders  at  his  much-lo\'i*  sight. 
Now  terrour  feels,  where  once  she  felt  delight.  3j0 
She  sees  him  come  self-ofl'cr'd  there  to  fall, 
Without  the  power  to  save  herself  from  thrall. 

"  '  Midst  all  my  woes,  my  dearest  lord  !'  she  said, 
'  One  thought  alone  my  greatest  comfort  bred  ; 
That  thou  wcrt  absent  when  that  fatal  day 
Beheld  lis  hither  brought  the  monster's  prey. 
H(.>v.-e'er,  condeinn'd  to  this  uniiappy  state. 
Nature  might  tremble  at  .TTjproachiug  fate, 
Yet  should  I  but  my  single  death  bewail. 
Nor  tenfold  f.-ars  for  thee  my  bieast  assail.         360 
For  shouldst  thou  perish  here,  thy  death  alone 
Would  claim  my  grief,  forgetful  of  my  own.' 

"  To  her  the  king — '  i  conie  in  hopes  to  free. 
From  such   dire   hold,    this   wretched   train   and 

thee; 
Ah  !   let  me  rather  on  destruction  run, 
Tliaii  let  me  live  without  thy  light,  my  earthly  Sun! 
The  way  I  came  consent  with  me  to  try; 
To  you,  to  all,  the  same  may  open  lie  : 
If,  like  myself,  you  scorn  not  now  to  wear 
This  unctuous  skin  unelean  and  shaggy  hair.'  370 

"  He  said;  and  taught  us  what  the  dame  before 
Had  taught,  with  skins  our  limbs  to  cover  o'er. 
We  hear  instructed,   and  his  voice  obey  : 
In  number,  equal  to  ourselves,  we  slay 
The  rankest  goats,  and  with  the  fat  besmear 
Our  limbs,  and  in  the  hairy  spoils  appear. 
Soon  as  the  Sun  his  golden  couch  forsakes. 
And  from  the  east  with  beamy  splendour  breaks, 
The  giant,  to  his  cave  repairing,  calls 
With  ready  pijie  the  herd  to  quit  the  ^talls.       380 
Tut  o'er  the  cavern's  mouth  his  hand  he  holds, 
I.est  we,  with  these,  should  issue  from  the  folds. 
He  felt  us  whi'e  we  pass'd,  and  as  he  press'd    - 
The  hair  and  wool,  dismiss'd  us  with  the  rest 
Thus  males  and  females  safe  their  freedom  gain'd, 
.^nd,  sa\c  Lucina,  none  behind  rcmain'd. 
lint  whether,  less  than  need  requir'd.  the  dame 
Smc.ir'd  the  foul  unction  o'er  her  lovely  frame  ; 
Or  whether  slow  she  mov'd,  or  fill'd  with  dread 
Could  imitate  but  ill  the  bestial  tread  ;  390 

Or  whether,  when  be  touch'd  her  as  she  pass'd, 
Forgetful  of  her  slate,  she  shriek'd  aghast ; 
Or  that  her  loosen'd  hair  di»he\cli'd  fell — 
He  knew  and  dragg'd  her  backward  to  his  cell. 

"  Of  this  sad  chance  we  nothing  yet  beheld. 
Though  of  ourselves  all  other  thoughts  expell'd, 
Till  turning  at  her  cries,  we  eaw  the  fair 
Strij)p'd  from  her  rugged  vest  of  goat-skin  hair. 
.Meantime  myself  and  all  that  left  the  rock. 
Safe  in  our  covering,  mingled  with  the  flock,    400 
Pass'd  on  securely  as  the  sliepherd  led. 
Where  clos'd  with  hills  a  smiling  meadow  spread. 
When  now  beneath  the  wood's  cmlKUvering  shade. 
We  see  the  giant-ore  in  slumber  laid. 
One  seeks  the  shore;  one  climbs  the  mountain's 

height ; 
But  Norandino  joir.s  not  in  our  flight : 
Once  ra<;re  alTection  urg'd  him  midst  the  train 
Of  sheep  am!  goats  to  seek  the  cave  again. 
Nor  ever  more  the  dire  abode  forsake, 
L'nless  his  love  from  cruel  bonds  can  take  4  iff 

His  dear  Lucina.     When  he  late  luivcy'd 
His  faithful  wife  again  a  captive  made. 
Despair  impell'd  him  firs   himself  to  throvT 
A  willing  victim  to  his  glutton-foe  : 
But  liojie  .soon  bade  him  lurk  amidst  the  fold, 
I!  )  c  itill  to  bear  her  from  her  cruel  hold. 
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"  When  to  tlicir  stall  at  ni.slit  the  monster  led 
Jlis following:  hei-d^,  and  found  his  prisoners  fled: — 
Robb'd  of  his  meal — on  poor  I.ueiiia  falls 
His  vengeful  wrath,  and  her  the  cause  he  calls;  420 
Then  dooms  her,  fetter'd  in  a  galling  chain, 
High  on  a  rock  for  ever  to  remain. 
The  king  beholds  her  suiTer  fur  hiri  sake, 
And  raving  begs  in  vam  of  Heaven  to  take 
His  wretched  life  :  each  morn  and  night  he  hears 
Her  groans  and  plaints  resounding  in  his  ears  ; 
When  with  the  Ihx'k  at  eve  the  cave  he  gains, 
And  when  at  luorn  he  seeks  with  them  the  plains  : 
While  she  by  every  power  that  rules  the  sky. 
With  looks  and  voice  implores  him  thence  to  fly  ; 
Nor  longer  his  all-valu'd  life  expose,  431 

When  nothing  human  can  relieve  her  woes. 
AVith  her  no  less  the  prudent  matron  tries 
To  shrike  his  purpose,  but  the  king  denies 
To  leave  the  place  where  all  his  treasure  lies. 

"  At  length  it  fortun'd  Auricanes'  heir" 
And  kitig  Gradasso  to  the  coast  repair'*, 
where,  such  their  valorous  arm  and  prudent  aid. 
They  fair  Lucina  frfim  the  rock  convey'd, 
And  safely  bore  her  to  the  distant  wave,  440 

Wliere  to  her  sire,  at  early  dawn,  they  g.-we 
His  long-lost  child;   while  yet  within  the  rock 
King  Noraudino  stayM  amidst  the  flo<*k. 
But  when  the  morn  arose  in  beamy  lisht. 
He  from  the  matron  heard  Lucina's  flight. 
H's  grateful  thanks  he  paid  to  Heaven,  that  freed 
The  blooming  dame  from  thraldom,  or  decreed 


''  Mandricardo. 

'*  Ariosto  passes  lightly  over  the  account  of 
I.ucina's  deliverance  from  the  ore,  that  ha\  ing 
been  fully  related  by  Boyardo  with  the  following 
particulars 

After  the  adventure  of  the  castle  of  the  fairy, 
and  the  conquest  of  Hector's  arms,  Mandricardo 
and  Oradasso  travelled  together  till  they  came  to  a 
rock  by  the  sea-shore,  on  the  siunmit  of  which  they 
perceivcil  a  laily  in  great  alHiction  bound  with  a 
chain  :  she  acr|\uiinted  the  knights  that  she  was  in 
the  power  of  a  cruel  monster,  called  an  ore,  and 
warned  them  by  Might  to  avoid  the  certain  de.ith 
that  must  attend  their  falling  into  his  hands.  The 
knights,  u|)on  hearing  this,  re-olved  to  attempt  her 
deliverance,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  the  ore, 
when  Cradasso  was  worsted  anil  nia'le  prisoner  in 
the  cavern.  IMandricardo  ontinuetl  the  combat 
with  the  monster,  hut,  having  no  sword,  he  threw 
at  him  huge  pieces  of  the  rock,  though  without 
elVect:  at  last,  the  ore,  pursuing  Mandricardo 
from  rock  to  rock,  chanced  tu  fall  down  a  precipice, 
and  Mandricardo  availing  himself  of  this  circum- 
stance, ran  tu  the  cavern  and  released  Gradasso, 
when  both,  taking  oft'  Lucina's  chain,  escaped  with 
her  safe  to  a  vessel,  on  hoard  which  was  her  father 
the  king  of  Cyprus.  In  the  mean  time  the  ore  having 
recovered  from  his  fall,  pursued  the  fugitives,  and 
Jiurled  a  vast  frngment  of  a  rock  after  them  into 
the  sea;  hut  the  vessel  being  cleared  from  the 
land,  continued  her  voyage  till  she  was  overt.Tker 
by  a  terrible  storm:  at  length  the  crew  landul 
safely  on  the  coast  of  -Acquamort,  and  fouid 
themselves  among  the  forces  of  .'Vgramant  aid 
Charles. 

Or],  Innam,  B.  iii,  c.  iii,  iv. 


Her  fate  with  those,  whence  arms,  or  wealth,  or 

power. 
Might  to  his  love  his  soul's  dear  hope  restore. 
Then  fill'd  with  joy,  he  issu'd  with  the  train      450 
Of  sheep  and  goats  returning  to  the  plain  ; 
There  lurk'd  secure,  till,  on  the  sross  repos'd, 
The  ore  in  sleep  his  heavy  eyelids  dos'il ; 
I  hen  all  the  day  and  livelong  night  he  went. 
Till  safe  at  distance  from  the  monster's  scent. 
He  reach'daship,  and  now  three  moons  have  wanM 
Since  fi-om  Satalia's  const  the  Hyiian  rea'in  he  gaiu'd. 
"  Through  Rhodes,  and  Cyin'.is,  every  town  and 
tower 
In  Asia,  Turkey,  and  on  Egypt's  shore. 
The  king  of  fair  Lucuia  tidings  sought ;  4(30 

Wlien  yester's  Sun  the  welcinic  tidings  brought, 
That  in  Nicosia's  court  his  niece  rcceiv'd 
The  wand'ring  fair  from  dangers  great  reprievM, 
When  on  th'  unstable  sea  improsperous  gales'' 
Had  many  days  oppos'd  her  lingering  sails. 
Hence,  Hll'd  with  joy.  our  king  prepares  the  feast 
In  memory  of  himself  and  queen  relcas'd. 
And  every  fourth  n  turning  month  shall  view 
The  jousts  resum'd :    ffiur  moons  he  saw  renew 
I'licir  waning  horns,  while  with  the  herds  he  lay 
In  hairy  vestments,  till  the  joyful  day,  4"1 

(Joyful  as  that  to  morrow's  Sun  may  prove) 
Had  given  him  hack  to  liberty  and  love. 
Part  what  my.self  so  late  beheld  I  tell, 
Or  speak  from  those  who  nitness'd  what  befel 
Our  suffering  king — then  credit  wliat  ye  hear, 
N'or  let  another's  talc  deceive  your  ear." 

Thus  spoke  the  ho  t — and  thus  to  Gryphon  told 
The  weigiity  cause  for  which  the  feast  they  hold  : 
In  talk  they  waste  the  hours,  and  all  approve   480 
The  monarch's  truth  and  unexampled  love: 
Now,  rising  from  the  board  to  seek  repose. 
Their  courteous  host  the  downy  couch  bestows  : 
They  sunk  to  rest,  till  with  the  morn  they  wake. 
When  cheeifid  shouts  their  quiet  slumbers  break. 
Timbrels  and  trumpets  rouse  to  festive  arms. 
With  eager  crowds  the  wide  piazza  swarms: 
The  mingled  joimds  of  cars  and  coursers  rise, 
.•Vud  the  s' reels  echo  with  redoubled  cries. 
N'ow  (^;ryplion  o'er  liis  limbs  his  armour  wears,  490 
(Such  armour  scarce  another  warrior  bears) 
Which  with  her  fairy  h  ind  the  white-rob'd  maid 
Tempcr'd  impassive  to  the  hostile  blade". 
Widi  him,  the  seeming  candidate  for  fame. 
The  stain  of  manh»jd,  who  from  Antioch  came, 
Arms  for  the  list.     Their  careful  host  supplies 
Large  store  of  spears  the  tilting  to  sufBce  ; 
And  from  his  household  brings  a  goodly  train. 
His  g'lests  to  honour  and  the  pomp  maintain  : 
Himself  attends;  and  many  a  squire  he  leads;  .50(1 
■Some  march   on    foot,    some   rein   the    prancing 
steeds. 
Now,  at  the  lists  arriv'd,  apirt  they  stand, 
Awhile  spectatdis  of  the  martial  band  : 
With  heedfid  gaze  they  mark  each  hardy  f 'at, 
A'liere  two.  or  four,  or  six  in  ioti-  ting  meet, 
luc  to  his  dune  with  quaint  devices  shows 
Such  colours  as  his  grief  or  joy  disclose; 
i^iie  by  his  crest,  or  painted  shield,  declares 
If  Love  rejects  his  suit,  or  crowns  his  cares. 


'9  .\lluding  to  the  storm  mentioned  in  the  foia 
going  note. 

■">  This  circumstance  is  borrjned  fr.m  Boyaroo. 


^^^  nOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 

'111.-  valiant  Pyiian«  thus  in  <lav<i  of  yore,  .i  10 

1  heir  reaily  arms  in  inusts''  and  Iriumplis  bore  ; 

Firchance  against  the  neighbouring  Franks  prc- 
pard. 

That  o'pi-  tbosp  realms  divirleil  empire  shar'rl, 

The  hallotv'.l  realms  that  i.nee  on  Kanh  suivey'd 

The  Lord  of  life  in  linman  llesh  arny'd. 

Behold,  by  Cliristiaiis  left,  the  saereil  lands 

Ee.sipn'd  a  prey  to  faithless  Pagan  bands : 

■While  tbos  ■    hat,  in  the  pnre  reliirion  bred, 

Should  couch  the  lance  our  holy  feith  to  spread, 

Wiih  mutual  uounds  ti.eir  brethren's  bosoms  gnre. 

And  kill  tl,e  faitlifnl  few  that  truth  adore  I         521 

Y<'  men  of  Spain  !  and  ye  of  France  !  give  ear; 

And  you,  xe  Swjtzcrs  and  ye  Germans  hear. 

O!    hither  turn  to  gain. a  nobler  spoil ; 

Here  Christ's (vvn  kingdom  shall  reward  your  toil. 

If  you  the  titi-  of  Mo.st  Christian  claim  ; 
.And  you  of  Ca'holiu  deserve  the  name  ; 

Why  dn  yon  thus  the  ch.isi-n  race  annov. 
Their  substance  pillage  and  tiicir  lives  destroy  ? 
Why  do  you  not  Jcrnsaleip  restore,  330 

By  renegados  ravish'd  fi-om  your  power  ? 
And  why.  so  proudly  o'er  the  world's  domain, 
Docs  the  stern  Turk  in  impious  s]ilendour  reign  > 
See'st  thou  not,  Spain  !   insulting  .\fric  near. 
Whose  wasting  pirates  should  tl'iv  vengeance  fear 
And  yet  thou  leav'st  that  righteous  war,  to  make 
The  sons  of  Italy  with  terrour  shake 

O  Italy  !  thou  sink  of  vice  and  shame  ! 
Thou  sleep'st  forgetful  of  thy  blasted  fame, 


"  The  poet  here  allude?  to  the  cnstnm  obfcrved 
by  the  Saracens  at  that  time  to  exereite  thrmselves 
in  arms  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Franks, 
then  in  possession  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  complaint 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Christians  in  ncHlcetiug  to 
rescue  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  lhe~  hands"  of 
the  Turks,  be  seems  to  follow  Fetrarch  in  his 
Triumph  of  Fame. 

Poi  venia  sol .  il  boon  duce  GefTredo, 
Che  fe  I'impresa  santn,  e  i  pass!  piusti, 
Questo,  di  eh'io  mi  sdegno,  e  'ndarno  grido, 
Fece  in  Cierusalem',  con  le  sue  iiiani 
11  qual  guardato,  e  giii  ncclctto  nido : 
lie  superbi,,e  niiseri  Christian! 

Consumando  I'un  I'altro,  e  non  vi  caglia  I 

Cb'el  sepulchre  di  Christo  fc  in  man  de'  Cani. 

'i'riuuf  de  Fain.  cap.  ii. 
Next  Godfrey  came,  whose  r'ghteous  footstep  trod 
'i'he  hallow'd  precincts  of  the  Saviour  Gud. 
The  chief,  whose  glorious  warfare  urg'd  in  vain 
Inflames  my  breast  and  points  th'  indignant  strain: 
In  fair  Jerusalem  the  seat  he  gain'd, 
Neglected  long  and  now  no  more  maintain'd  : 
Go.  wretched  Christians,  to  your  race  a  shame. 
With  mutual  slanghtpr  wound  ihe  Christian  name. 
And  leave  toe  tomb  ot  Christ  in  im[;iuu5  hands  j 
Resign'd  to  Mahomet's  detested  bands  ! 

After  the  conquest  of  Godfrey,  Jorosalem  re- 
mnin'd  eighty  two  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  till  the  time  of  the  Soldan  of  I'-gypt 
anno  1136,  who  took  it  from  Guido  I.usignan, 
since  'which  it  has  continued  in  the  power  of  the 
Turks. 

For  an  acconn*'  of  the  Crusades,  see  Pr.  I^obert- 
Fon's  History  of  Charles  V.  v-l.  i.  anri  J>ir.  Mickle's 
I'rti'acC  to  tiis  iranslaiiou  of  Ibe  Lusiad. 


Tly  turns  to  these,  by  turns  to  those  a  prey,      i40 

That  once  were  wont  to  tremble  at  thy  sway. 

If  tear  of  famine  in  thy  cavern'd  lands 

Drives  thee,  O  Swiss  !  to  seek  from  foreign  hands 

Thy  needful  food,  or  in  some  bloody  strife 

To  end  at  once  thy  wretchedness  and  life, 

Lo!    where  the  i'urk  displays   his  neighbouring 

store — 
Chase  him  from  Europe  or  the  Grecian  shtre, 
So  shalt  thou  every  want  at  full  supply. 
Or  in  some  nobler  field  with  glory  die. 
-Not  less  than  thee,  O  Swiss  !  the  Muse  incites  i50 
Thy  German  neighbours,  where  the  wealth  invites 
Which    once    from   Rome    with    every   treasure 

fraught. 
Great  Constantiiic"  selecting  thither  brought. 
Pactiilus,  Hernius,  rich  with  gtddcn  sands, 
Mygdonia.  I.yiiia,  and  the  fertile  lanrls, 
111  whose  full  praise  such  numerous  poets  vie. 
Not  far  remov'il  to  crown  your  labours  lie. 
rhciii,  mighty  T,eo^^  I  tj  whose  hand  is  given 
The  glorjous  charge  to  bear  the  keys  of  Heaven ; 
If  thine  the  trust  our  Itily  lo  keep,  560 

Let  her  not  perish  in  lethargic  sh^ep: 
Thou  art  her  shepherd  :  God  on  thee  bestows 
The  sacred  crook,  and  I.eo,  thee  he  chose, 
That  thy  loud  roar  might  terrour  round  extend. 
And  thy  strong  arm  thy  sheep  frnjn  wolves  defend. 
But  whither  has  my  wandering  genius  led 
Far  from  the  path  I  tirsl  prepar'd  to  tread  ? 
Vfl  nut  so  far  my  Muse  has  learni  to  stray, 
But  well  I  trust  she  can  resume  her  way. 
In  fair  Damascus  thus  the  list  appears  .^"70 

All  bright  with  breast-plates,  helms  and  bristled 

spears. 
Soft  blooming  damsels  on  the  champions  shower 
From  roofs  and  windows  every  vernal  tlower  ; 
Each  knightly  rival  to  the  trumpet's  snimd 
His  courser  spurs  with  many  a  spiitely  Imund. 
.^11  prove  their  be.st — some  merit  gifts  and  praise, 
And  some  loud  peals  of  scorn  and  laughter  raise. 

A  suit  of  armour  doom'd  the  victor's  prize. 
For  that  day's  iuusts  the  Syrian  king  supplies: 
Who  late  receiv'd  it  at  a  merchant's  hand,         5S0 
A  merchant  journeying  from  Armenia's  land  : 


'"  After  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great 
had  been  baptized  by  Silvester,  and  had  defeated 
Maxentius  near  Pome,  be  gave  his  palace  of  San 
Giovanni  Laterano  to  the  pope;  he  built  many 
churches  with  large  endowments,  and  then  made 
war  upon  I.icinius  his  kinsman,  a  great  persecutor 
of  the  Christians.  He  aftei-wards  removed  the  im- 
perial seat  from  P.ome  to  Byzantium,  which  city 
he  rebuilt  and  called,  after  his  name.  Constanti- 
nople. Hence  the  poet  says,  that  in  Constanti- 
nople were  ccntertd  the  riches  which  Constantine 
carried  fiom  Rome  :  all  the  rest  he  gave  to  the 
Roman  church  :  of  him  Dante  speaks  in  this  re- 
maikable  manner. 

Ahi,  Constantin  !   di  quanta  mal  fu  madre 

Nun  la  couversion,  ma  quella  dole 

Che  da  te  prese  il  primo  ricco  padre. 
■  Ah  !  Constantine  !  from  thee  what  ills  we  draw. 

Not  that  thy  soul  abiur'd  the  Pagan  law ; 

Hut  for  that  gift  the  Christian  world  has  griev'd. 

Which  our  (irst  wealthy  sire  irom  thee  receiv'd. 

=3  This  address  is  made  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
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To  this  tlie  monarch  aiMs  a  scarf  embust 

Willi  niitiicroits  pearls,  an*!  perns  of  rarest  cost 

Of  finest  web  the  ^tiiff  with  gold  inivrjiight. 

No  vuljfar  price  th'  invalu'd  treasure  bought. 

Had  Noraiidino  (well  before  advis'd) 

This  annoiir  known,  aliove  all  other  priz'il 

He  this  had  held,  nor  had  his  generous  uiind 

Such  arinout  for  the  •ictor's  meed  assicn'd. 

' T  were  lonu  lo  tell  who  left  it  on  the  way  ;        390 

For  him  that  passM,  a  far  too  ertslly  prey. 

But  let  us  now  (this  tale  awhile  dismis^'d) 
To  Oryphon  turn,  who.  when  he  reach'd  the  list. 
Already  fiund  the  manly  jousts  begun. 
Spears  broke,  and  falchions  flashing  in  the  sua. 
Eight  youthful  knights  by  Norandino  held 
Near  to  his  person,  who  in  arms  excell'd. 
In  friendly  league  'gainst  all  opponents  stood. 
Noble  themselves,  aiid  sprung  of  nol>le  bl'jod : 
These  in  the  martial  square  that  day  had  run    6ll0 
With  all  the  listed  warriors,  one  by  one; 
With  lance,  with  sword  or  mace  thev  wag*d  tlie  fight, 
While  the  king  view'd,  and  view'd  them  with  de- 
light. 
Oft  through  the  cuii-ass,  in  th'  unpleasant  strife. 
The  weapon  pa^s'd  endangering  eilher's  life; 
Like  foes  they  fought,  but  that  the  king  could  stay 
At  will  their  rage  and  bid  surcease  the  fray. 

Now  be  of  Antioch,  ivho  with  t^ryphon  came, 
(Martauo  was  the  coward's  hatefwl  name) 
Slept  in,  and  with  his  looks  the  combat  dar'd,  610 
As  if  with  Gryphon  he  in  valour  shar'd  ; 
Then  stood  awhile  beside,  and  earnest  view'd 
A  dreadful  fight  that  'twixt  two  knighrs  ensu'd. 
Seleucia's  lord,  among  the  youthful  train 
Who  came  the  general  challenge  to  maintain, 
In  single  conflict  with  Ombruno  strove : 
At  length  his  falchion  through  his  face  he  drove 
And  reach'd  his  life  :  all  mourn'd  him  as  he  fell, 
Whose  fame  in  arms  could  many  a  kniglit  excell ; 
Nor  could,  thro'  all  the  realm,  a  name  he  found 
For  courtesy  aufl  goodness  more  renown'd.        6-1 
This  seen,  Mariano  trembled  with  aBVight, 
Lest  equal  fortune  on  himself  should  light : 
Nature  prevailing,  how  he  thence  may  tly 
He  meditates,  but  him  with  heedful  eye 
Brave  nryphon  marks,  and  urging  oHward  drives 
Against  a  knight  that  in  the  list  arrives. 
Thus,  when  th'  exerting  voice  of  village-swains 
A  mungrel  cur  against  the  wolf  constrains. 
By  turns  he  stops,  and  barking  views  his  fue,     630 
Whose  teeth  n  ith  anger  gnash,  whose  eyes  » ith  furv 
plow. 

Where  princes  sate  the  deeds  of  arms  to  see. 
With  ladies,  knights,  and  lords  of  high  degree, 
Martano  fearing  in  the  list  to  run. 
His  courser  turn'd  aside  the  shock  to  shun'*. 
Yet  those  who  friendly  wish'd  to  veil  his  shame 
Might  to  his  erring  steed  ascribe  the  blame. 
But  with  his  falchion  next  so  ill  he  fought, 
Demostliiiies  liiuiself  in  vain  had  sought 
'I'o  plea>l  his  can.se;   so  much  each  stroke  he  fear'd. 
His  arm3  of  brittle  frame  not  forg'd  of  steel  appear'd. 


**  Martano  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  Spen- 
ser's Bragga'locio.  See  the  Fairy  lliuen,  where 
the  cowardice  and  the  villany  of  tbi^  latter  are 
painted  exactly  in  the  sann>  colonics:  he  steals 
away  sir  Onyon's  horse,  and  is  dist,ruced  at  the 
tuuruawcuL  made  by  Saiyrane. 


At  length  he  fleil,  disturbin?  in  hisP.Ighf 
The  martial  ranks:   behind  the  ref-reaot  knight. 
From  scornful  crowds  loud  peals  of  laogiit'.T  rise. 
Shouts,  clamours,  hisses,  minglmg  in  the  skies. 
Thus  like  th'  insidious  wolf  by  shepherds  chas'd, 
Mirtano  from  the  list  retires  di'-grac'd  ; 
Whiio  (irvphon  stays,  but  thinks  his  better  name 
IJefil'd,  dishonour'd  by  his  fellow's  sliame  :       f +9 
Rage  swell'd  his  heart,  his  face  with  crimson  glow'd 
As  his  the  guilt ;  meanwhile  frim  him  the  crowd 
Like  deeds  expect,  and  to  the  kniglit  foretell 
The  same  disgrace  that  on  his  comrade  fell — » 
Behoves  him  now  to  strain  each  nerve,  and  raise 
His  wonted  worth  to  shine  with  brighter  blaze  : 
llach  slip  to  those  whose  mind,  prejudie  the  cause, 
Kach  venal  fault  the  heaviest  censure  draws. 

Now  Gryphon  on  his  thigh  the  spear  address'd, 
(Who  seld-im  held  in  vain  his  spear  m  rest) 
And  to  ttte  charge  his  foaming  roup*er  press'd.  660 
The  baron  of  Sidonia  chanc'd  to  meet 
The  dreadful  shock,    which  hurl'd  him  from  his 

seat ; 
All  gaze  with  wonder  who  his  fall  behold. 
Par  other  chance  than  what  they  late  foretold. 
.Again  his  spear  unbroken  Gryphon  held. 
And  full  on  Lodicea's  lord  inipell'd  : 
The  weapon  shiver'd  on  the  lx■s^y  shield  : 
The  champion,  near  extended  on  the  field. 
Fell  backward  on  his  steed  ;  hut  soon  anew 
Recovering,  with  his  sword  at  Gryphon  tlev.     670 
Gryphon,  who  see^  him  still  his  seat  maintain. 
With  such  a  dreadful  shock  assaii'd  in  vain,    [fail. 
Thus  to  himself — '■  Though  here  the  spear  might 
1  he  sword,  with  aim  repeated,  shall  prevail." 
Then  on  his  temples  fell  the  furious  steel : 
He  seem'd  fiom  Heaven  the  thundering  f.rceto  feel. 
Stroke  following  stroke  was  dealt  with  sweepy  sway, 
Tdl  senseless  on  tiie  ground -the  warrior  lay. 
Two  brethren,  Thyrsis  and  Corynibus  nam'd, 
Long  o'er  the  rest  for  skill  in  tilting  fam'd,         630 
1'heir  skill  forgotten,  headlong  press'd  the  sand 
T.ejieath  the  son  of  Olivero's  hand  : 
This,  from  his  stee<l  the  spear's  first  on=et  threw. 
And  that,  the  falchion  from  his  saddle  drew  : 
While  with  united  voice  the  lists  dec'are, 
The  stranger's  arm  that  day  the  prize  would  bear. 

Among  the  rest  th.it  to  the  tilting  came. 
Was  Salentemo  of  redoubted  name; 
Who  o'er  the  realm  with  rule  despo'ic  reign'd, 
.\nd  first  ill  jousts  the  gall  int  strife  maintain'd.  690 
He,  fir'd  to  anger  that  a  stranger's  migiit 
Should  win  the  palm  from  every  Syrian  knight, 
A  lance  arresiing.  loud  to  Griphon  cries, 
And,  proudly  threatening,  to  the  course  defies. 
Brave  Gryphon  auswers  with  his  spear  in  rest, 
(.A  spear  from  ten  selected  for  the  best) 
Full  on  the  shield  the  well-aim'd  point  arrives. 
Thro'  shield,  thro'  cuirass,  and  thro'  bosom  drives; 
And  passing  on,  its  cruel  p.issage  tear  . 
And  at  his  back  a  palm  behind  appea'--.  jOO 

All,  save  the  king,  wilh  joy  beheld  his  fatCj 
For  all  th'  oppressive  Salenteruo  hate. 

Two  of  Dautascus  next  his  prowess  ow.ij 
Carniondo  ;ind  Ermophilus  o'enhrown. 
One  o'er  the  monarch's  martial  host  presides, 
.^ud  one,  high-admiral,   bis  navy  guides. 
This  at  the  onset  from  his  seat  behold 
Cast  headlong;  that,  beneath  his  courser  roU'd, 
Lies  o'erwhelm'd,  nor  could  his  courser  stand 
Ajjaiust  the  shock  of  Gryphon's  powerful  hand.  '10 
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Suloncli's  lord,  wlm  si  ill  his  plntc  mnintain'cl. 
The  bravcrit  oiininpiun  ut"  iUv  eight  rctnaiii'tl ; 
Nor  only  brave  :  a  stc<il  the  «  nirior  bore 
Of  generous  race,  and  arms  of  [iroof  he  wore. 
Now  rnsbini;  ftirious  each  his  spear  opposM 
To  where  against  the  sight  the  vizor  clos'd : 
Bnt  Ciryphon  niih  such  force  the  Pa^an  shook, 
His  left  fjot  straight  the  stirrup's  hold  forsook. 
Tlieir  broken  lances  now  aside  they  thrciv. 
And  wheelinji-  roiinil  their  beaniinii-  falchions  drew. 
From  Gryphon  Grst  a  stroke  the  Pajjaii  feels      "i'lX 
That  fr.>rn  his  thiinderiiiR  arm  the  Christian  deals; 
blieer  through  the  shield's  lough  plate  and  bone  it 

■goes. 
Which  from  a  thousand  shields  the  warrior  chose: 
His  thifh  had  next  reeciv'd  the  biting  hlode, 
But  double  folds  of  steel  the  fury  stay'd. 
Scleneia's  lord  at  Gryphon's  vizor  drove 
Ttie  weapon's  edge,  which  falling  from  almve 
J^ad  picic'd  through  all,  hut  that  the  warrior's  arms 
By  putcirt  .-pell  sceur'd  each  liuib from  harms;  'i'M 
^\■hi)o  happier  Gryphon,  at  each  furious  stroke 
Cleft  the  tough  mail  and  jointed  armour  broke. 
All  present  now  Seleueia's  lord  beheld 
By  nohe  Gryphon  in  the  lidd  excell'd; 
And  had  not  Norandino  stay'd  the  fight, 
That  day  had  sunk  him  to  eternal  night ! 
But  to  li!s  guards  the  king  a  signal  made 
To  part  the  combatants  :  Ihi^  guards  cbey'd  : 
All  Vicw'd  with  ioy  the  dreadful  conlliet  cease, 
And  prais'd  their  gracious  king  w  ho  gave  the  peace. 
Those  gallant  eight,  who  challcng'd  all  the  list,  'ii\ 
Too  weak  a  single  warrior  to  resist, 
Were  vanquish'd  one  by  one  ;  the  rest  who  came 
To  meet  their  challenge  found  their  hope  of  fame 
In  (.•iTphrai  lost,  who  thus  unnlatch'd  had  run. 
And  from  the  eight  an  e;i«y  con()uest  won. 

liehold  in  one  short  hour  the  lilting  ceas'd  ! 
But  Norandino,  to  prolong  the  feast 
Till  close  of  day,  descends  and  gives  commnnd 
To  clear  the  square,  then  of  the  knightly  band  7.)|i 
Two  troops  be  f.'rms,  where  each  by  birth  or  dei.'d 
He  mates  in  pairs,  and  bids  the  jousts  proceed. 

Meantime  brave  Gryphon  to  his  home  returns "s, 
Wtiile  nidignation  in  his  bosom  bums. 
Still  more  deprest  with  vile  iMartano's  shame 
Than  joyful  at  his  own  w<dl-p«rehas'd  fame. 
Wnrtaiio  every  an  iudustriuus  tries 
His  shame  to  palliate  with  tmmanly  lies ; 
While  the  foul  partner  of  his  guilt  and  wile 
I'ach  falsehood  seconds,  adding  anile  to  guile.  7l)0 
Howc'er  the  youthful  knight  their  talcs  believ'd. 
He  heard  in  silence  and  th'  excuse  receiv'd. 
But  deem'd  it  best  to  part  in  secret  thence, 
Lest,  seen  agam,  Martano  should  incense 
Tlie  people's  rage. — 'I  bus  by  a  private  way     [lay. 
They  reach'd  the  gate  throngb  which  their  journey 
Then,  whether  Gr}'[)hon's  coursir  needed  rest. 
Or  heavy  toil  the  champion's  eyes  oppress'd. 
The  iicnrest  d-Aelliiig  for  repose  he  ,-iought. 
Two  miles  the  warrior  to  a  dwelling  brought:     770 
His  helm  he  loos'd,  his  limbs  from  armour  freed. 
Anil  friini  the  reins  and  bit  rcleas'd  his  sleed  ; 
Then,  in  a  room  retir'd,  the  door  he  clos'd, 
And  on  the  couch  iu  slumber  deep  repos'd. 


■"  The  poet  must  mean  where  he  was  first  enter- 
tained at  his  arrival,  though  the  passage  se^ms 
vatbcr  i  bscurc. 


Now  Origilla  and  Mariano,  bent 
On  foulest  trea-on,  to  the  garden  went, 
.\nd  there  the  most  uidieard-of  scheme  design'd 
That  ci-aft  e'er  whisper'd  to  the  basest  mind. 
Martano  means  to  seize  the  arms  and  ve.-t 
By  Gryphon  worn,  the  steed  which  lale  he  press'd, 
.•\ud  thus  before  the  king  in  borniw'd  sjioils,       781 
I  surp  the  honour  of  another's  toils. 
Sixin  as  resolv'd,  he  takes  the  warrior's  weed. 
The  dazzling  armour  and  the  milk-white  steed: 
He  grasps  his  buckler,  and  his  crest  he  rears. 
And  a  new  Gryplum  to  the  sight  appears. 
Then  with  the  dauu-  and  sqniu'S  he  turn'd  to  where 
The  busy  throng  still  fill'd  the  public  sqtiare, 
.\nd  came  what  time  the  martial  rivals  ceas'd 
To  wield  the  sword  and  place  the  lance  in  rest.  790 

The  monarch  gives  coimnand  to  seek  the  knight 
^\'llOse  lofty  crest  was  dcck'd  w"*ith  pinmage  white; 
Mis  courser  white,  and  white  the  vest  he  w(>re, 
Though  yet  unknown  the  name  the  warrior  bore. 
He,  who  from  looks  assum'd,  deriv'd  his  pride 
t.ike  the  vile  as  beneath  the  lion's  hide. 
The  summons  heard,  and  w  ith  unblushing  face 
To  Norandino  went  in  Gryphon's  place. 
Soon  as  the  king  the  seeming  knight  espy'd. 
He  rose,  embrac'd,  and  plac'd  him  at  his  side,  800 
Xordicm'd  cnoug!i,  himself  such  praise  to  yield. 
Hut  will'd  bis  worth  to  blazon  o'er  the  field; 
He  bids  the  heralds  to  the  lists  around 
Mini  glorious  victor  of  the  day  resound. 
WiHi  trumpets'  sprightly  notes,  in  loud  acclaim 
Wide  spreads  from  tongue  to  tongue  bis  woithless 

name; 
.And  when  the  monarch  to  his  palace  rode, 
He  kept  l;im  near,  and  every  honour  show'd, 
Such  honours,  as  transcending  mortal  praise, 
The  deeds  of  Mars  or  Hercnlis  might  raise.       810 
He  gave  bini  fair  and  slat'  ly  rooms  prepar'd 
Within  the  cnurt,  where  ()rigill-.i  shar'd 
.\n  equal  ai-ace,  on  whom  iu  royal  state 
A  train  of  noble  knights  and  damsels  wait. 

lint  let  us  now  to  (iryphon  change  the  style. 
Who,  little  conscious  of  his  conuade's  guile. 
Still  nn-uspectinc  lock'd  in  slumber  lay. 
Nor  wak'd  till  low  declin'd  the  light  of  day. 
His  .sleep  dispeli'd,  and  blushing  thus  to  waste 
The  fleeting  boors,  he  quits  his  lied  in  haste,     82» 
And  seeks  tas  yet  unknowing  of  his  shame) 
The  Ijing  kinsman  and  deceitful  dame 
Whoiii  late  he  left  with  all  th'  attendant  train  : 
When  these  he  linds  no  more,  and  seeks  in  vain 
His  arms' and  vesture,  new  suspicions  rise. 
Increasing  when  his  comrade's  arms  he  spies. 
1  he  host  stept  forth,  and  all  the  truth  display'd. 
That  be,  whom  now  he  sought,  erewhile  array'd 
In  aimour  white,  bad  »ith  the  dame  and  train 
Of  followers,  to  the  list  return'd  again.  838 

By  slow  degrees  to  Gryphon  now  reveal'd. 
That  truth   appcar'd   which    love   had    long  coa- 

ccal'd  ; 
Soon  to  his  grief  he  found  a  hrotlier's  name 
liut  veil'd  the  partner  of  her  lawless  flame  : 
He  now  repents  that  e'er  his  mind  was  wrought 
To  slight  the  tidings  by  the  pilgrim  brought. 
And  lend  an  ear  to  her  whose  tears  or  smiles 
Had  oft  betray'd  him  in  her  treacherous  wiles. 
What  should  he  do  ?   Impell'd  by  present  need. 
He  takes  the  base  Martano's  arms  and  steed,     849 
Hut  better  had  he  gone  unarm'd  than  wear 
The  cuiras&suth  a  breast  was  wont  to  beari 
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That  hateful  buckler  on  his  arm  eml)race. 
And  on  his  liead  that  iCdriifiil  helmet  place. 
Yet  eacer  to  pursue  th'  adulterous  pair, 
Wbs  soiil  was  lost  to  every  other  care  : 
The  city  nott'  he  reacli'tl,  what  lime  the  day 
departing:,  Phrcbiis  shone  with  evening  ray. 

Built  near  the  gate  to  which  the  champion  drew 
High  un  the  left  a  castle  nise  to  view  ;  850 

Not  only  strong  in  war  to  check  the  foe. 
But  rich  in  cost  and  pomp  of  peaceful  show: 
The  kin,2:,  assembling  here  a  courtly  band, 
Lords,  dames,  and  kni;j:hls,  the  lirst  of  Syria's  land, 
Above  the  walls  a  splendid  feast  prepar'd, 
And  with  his  guests  the  social  banquet  shar'd ; 
Whence,  from  afar,  beneath  their  wide  survey, 
The  distant  tields  and  open  country  lay. 
As  tow'rds  the  gate  advancing  (Jryphon  came. 
Clad  in  the  vestments  of  opprobrious  shame  ;  SoO 
111  chance  for  him  !  the  kinjr  and  festive  train 
Beheld  him  pacing  o'er  the  ver<lant  plain. 
Fsteem'd  the  same  he  look'd  by  outward  port, 
He   inov'd    the  dames   and    knighti,  to    scornful 

sport : 
Where  next  the  king,  amid  the  nobles  plac'd, 
Martano  sate  with  highest  favour  grac'd  ; 
And  near,  the  worthy  partner  of  his  guile : 
Of  these  the  king  inquired,  with  gracious  smile, 
What  wretch  was  that  who  lately  to  his  cost 
EssayM  the  jousts,  who,  every  honour  lost,        870 
Could  thus  return^"  '  T  is  wondrous  strange,"  he 

cried, 
"  That  you,  a  knight  so  brave  in  combat  try'd. 
Should  join  » ith  one,  to  knighthoiMl  such  disgrace. 
That  all  our  East  scarce  knows  a  name  so  l)ase; 
Unless  you  seek  perchance  to'  exalt  your  praise. 
And  with  his  deeds  ComparM  your  glory  raise. 
But,  by  yon  Heaven  !  and  all  its  powei-s,  I  swear, 
Did  not  your  worth  my  warmest  friendship  share. 
Such  public  penance  should  the  dastard  find, 
Such  as  my  hatred  to  his  coward  kind  '880 

Alight  tell  to  all — and  if  he  'scape  the  shame, 
He  owes  his  thanks  to  j'ou  with  whom  he  came." 

Then  he,  the  sink  of  every  vice,  replied  : 
"  Great  king !   the  man  whose  acts  his  mien  belied, 
Near  Antioch's  town  but  late  (nor  can  I  tell 
Uis  name  or  birth)  with  me  in  converse  fell : 
I  deem'd  him  worthy  by  his  martial  air 
With  me  the  trial  of  the  lists  to  share. 
But  ne'er  beheld  him  in  the  field  display 
His  craven  arms  till  that  disgraceful  day;  8y0 

When  far  incens  d  to  see  so  deep  a  stain 
On  knighthood  cast,  1  scarcely  ciuld  refrain 
1  hat  hour  to  teach  him  such  a  fiit^l  dance. 
He  never  more  should  wield  the  sword  or  lance. 
But  due  respect  for  such  a  noble  band. 
And  reverence  to  your  presence  held  my  hand. 
Yet  let  not  those  short  days  with  me  he  pass'd, 
O'er  his  demerits  now  oblivion  cast. 
Since  from  those  days  recall'd  methinks  I  find. 
And  ever  shall,  disgrace  oppress  my  mind,        "OO 
If,  to  their  shame  who  hear  the  name  of  knight. 
He  goes  dismist  \mquestion'd  from  your  sight. 
Far  rather  let  me  view,  with  well-pleas'd  eye, 
The  wretch  suspended  quivering  in  the  sky  : 
A  sentence  that  may  future  warning  give 
To  all  such  dastards  that  unpunish'd  live." 

Martano  thus  ;   when  Origilla  took 
The  word,  to  second  what  her  minion  spoke. 

To  whom  the  king — "  Not  so  his  deeds  I  view. 
Or  tbink  that  death  to  suuli  a  crime  is  due  :     910 


But  we  in  judgment  for  his  great  ofTence, 
Will  to  the  crowd  another  feast  dispense." 

He  said  ;  and  to  a  baron  gave  in  charge 
Ilis  royal  will  :   instructed  now  at  large. 
The  baron  with  a  trusty  guard,  descends. 
And  silent  near  the  city  walls  attends 
In  secret  ambush,  Cryphon  there  to  wait : 
Him,  'twixt  two  bridges,  entering  at  the  gate, 
He  seizes  unawares,  and,  bound  in  chains, 
Clos'd  in  a  gloomy  cell  till  morn  detains.  92b 

Kow  had  the  Sun  above  the  watery  bed 
Of  hoary  Tethys  raisM  his  golden  head. 
From  Alpine  plains  beian  to  chase  the  night. 
And  shed  on  Alpine  hills  his  trembling  light ; 
When  vile  Martano  fearing  (Iryphon  bild 
Might  to  the  king  at  length  the' truth  unfold, 
-And  on  himself  revenge  the  treason,  took 
\  hasty  farewel,  and  the  town  forsook  i 
l^xeusc  he  pleaded  that  th'  unfinish'd  feast 
He  left,  and  .seeni'd  toslight  the  king's  ri>|uest,  939 
Who  urg'd  his  star,  and  gifts  hestow'd  to  crown 
The  glorious  deeds  of  knighthood  not  his  own: 
lint  let  lilin  go^",  and  trust,  some  future  time 
Shall  give  such  ptmishmcnt  as  fits  his  crime. 

Now  near  the  throng'd  piaz7a  Gryphon  came®?, 
Ry  guards  condnclcd  to  the  place  of  shame  : 
They  siript  him  of  his  arms  and  plumy  crest. 
And  left  tlishonour'd  in  an  humble  vest. 
Then  led  him  tlius  amidst  the  shouting  train 
High  plac'd  to  view  upon  a  rolling  wain.  940 

W'hich  with  slow  step  two  lagging  oxen  drew, 
liy  hunger  lean  and  of  iil-favour'd  hue. 
Around  th'  ignoble  car  a  mingled  thixjncr. 
Dotards  and  shameless  women  pour'd  along  : 
Now  this,  now  that  s;ipply'd  the  driver's  place. 
And  all  with  vulgar  r.ngc  the  knight  disgrace. 
Above  the  rest  the  childish  route  prevail'd. 
Who  not  alone  his  name  with  taunts  assail'd, 
But,  that  the  wiser  could  their  hands  restrain. 
With  stones  in  boyish  rage  the  knight  had  slain,  950 
Those  arms  to  which  his  evil  chance  he  ow'd. 
Those  arms,    whose  make  misled   th'  ill-judging 

Trail'd  at  the  car  behind,  along  the  ground 
In  sordid  filth  their  rightful  [)enance  found. 
The  wheels  now  stay'd  before  the  judgment  seat, 
.And  there  he  he;ird  the  herald's  voice  repeat 
Another's  deeds,  and  with  Mariano's  shame 
By  trumpet's  sound  his  own  great  deeds  defame. 
Thus  through  the  streets,  to  all  a  public  sight. 
By  houses,  temples,  shops,  they  led  the  knight,  960 
Where  not  a  name  that  insult  e'er  apply'd 
Was  then  unheard  ;  at  length  the  car  they  guide 
Without  the  walls,  and  thence,  in  foul  disgrace 
They  meanwiih  hlowsto  drive  him  from  the  place; 
But  scarce  they  from  his  feet  the  gyves  unbound, 
.Vnd  liMs'd  the  chains  that  clasp'd  his  arms  around. 
When,  lo  !  be  drew  the  swonl  and  seiz'd  the  shield 
That  late  were  useless  dragg'd  along  the  field : 


<*  He  returns  to  Martano  and  Origilla,  B.  xviii. 
ver  5'0. 

"  Cowards  in  the  lists  were  proclaimed  false  and 
pertured,  their  armour  was  taken  from  them, 
beginning  from  the  heel  upwards,  and  then  igno- 
niiuiously  thmg  piece  by  piece  over  the  barriers: 
they  were  likewise  draggeil  out  of  the  lists,  and 
puDisUc'd  as  the  judges  decreed. 

:>M  Upton's  notes  on  Spenser. 
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While  near  him  prc?s'il  unarm "d  th'  igiiMlili-  cri-w. 
Whi)sc  hands  1101-  hi  Id  tlio  spear,  nor  f  iU  hicii  drew. 

Th'  ensuing  hiKik,  my  lunl,  the  seq  u'l  sliuns, 
For  time  requires  the  siory  liere  to  cluse. 


JiOOK  XVIII. 

THE    ABGUMENT. 

Charles  and  his  Paladins  attnck  Rodomont,  and  at 
fast  compel  him  to  leave  the  city.  He  repaSsis 
the  Seine,  an-1  hears  that  l).jralis  is  carried  oir 
by  Mandiicardo.  Kodomont  beiner  gone,  Charles 
returns  to  the  lield.  Oeneral  i)attlc  renewed 
with  sreatslaugliter  on  both  sides,  l-'crrau  and 
Onrdinello  signalize  theniselves.  I.urcanio  killed 
by  Dardinello.  Gryphon  being  set  at  liberty,  to 
revens<>  the  shame  he  had  suffered  makes  a  great 
slaughter  among  the  people  of  Damascus.  No- 
randino  .appeases  him.  Aquilant 'meets  with 
Martano  and  Origilla,  siizes  aud  carries  them 
to  Damascus:  end  of  I  bat  adventure.  Noran- 
dino  institutes  another  tournament  in  honour  of 
firyphon.  Arrival  of Sansonetto,  Ast.lpho,  and 
Marphisa,  at  Damascus.  Confusion  on  account 
of  a  suit  of  armorr  oft'ered  by  the  king  as  the 
jirlze  of  the  victor.  Marphisa,  Aslolpho,  and 
.'^ansonetto,  overthrow  all  opjiosers.  G'rvph(ui 
and  Aquilant  unhorsed.  At  last. he  four  knights 
are  knonn  to  each  other,  and  peace  is  restored. 
Astolpho,  Sansonetto,  Crypbon,  Aquilant,  and 
Marphisa,  depart  for  Trance:  they  embark  on 
board  a  ship;  arrive  at  Cyprus;  are  overtaken 
by  a  dreadful  storm.  Aecoint  of  the  general 
■  battle  resumed,  nardincllo  is  slain  by  IJinaldo. 
The  Pagans  begin  to  give  ground;  at  last  the 
rout  becomes  universal,  and  the  Pagans  retire  to 
their  entrenchments.  Medoro  and  ("ioridano, 
two  Muori<h  youths,  leave  their  pus'.s  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  venture  into  tlie  ene- 
my's camp  in  order  to  seek  out,  and  give  burial 
to  the  body  of  their  dead  master,  Dardinel  lo. 

S^nr,  generous  prince  !   my  loyal  Muse  displays 
Your  high  deser'.s,  and  ever  seeks  to  praise  : 
I'ut  much  I  fear  too  weak  t4>'  e.>;alr  your  name, 
Slip  but  d 'frauds  you  of  a  nobhr  fame. 
Amidst  your  \irtues,  one  above  the  rest 
My  tongue,  my  bosom  ever  has  confess'd  : 
While  open  audience  all  from  you  receive, 
None  find  you  ever  ready  to  believe 
J'acb  light  report — your  goodness  will  befriend 
Th'  aecus'd  w^en  absent,  oft  attention  lend  10 

To  each  fair  plea,  and  keeo  a  gracious  ear 
\("bpn  present,  from  himself  his  tale  to  bear  ; 
And  rather  monliis  and  years  the  cause  defer, 
Than  to  another's  wrong  in  ha.sty  sentence  err. 

Had  Noiandinn  wel:  his  condiu;t  weigh'd, 
His  lips  might  nis'er  on  Gryphon's  head  ha^e  laid 
The  dftoui  unjust:  while  honour  crowns  your  name, 
He,    unadvis'd,  has  stain'd  his  fii'ure  fame. 
Througli  him  bis  people  breathless  on  the  plain 
roll,  by  'be  raging  band  of  Gryphon  slain  ;  20 

Who  thrusts  or  uhirls,  by  turns,  the  mortal  steel. 
And  lliirtv  near  the  car  his  fnry  feel. 
Swift  fly  the  j  est,  as  terronr  bids  them  stray ; 
One  seeks  the  field,  and  one  tiic  beaten  way  : 
One  hopes  again  to  enter  in  tlie  wall  ; 
W'iiere  each  ou  each  iu  mingled  hea'ps  they  fall. 


Without  a  word  or  menace  GiTphon  glows 
With  silent  wrath,  no  soft  compassion  know-i. 
But  drives  bis  sword  amidst  the  trembling  throngs. 
And  takes  dire  vengeance  for  his  former  wrongs.  'M 
Of  those,  who  first  dispersing  o'er  the  plain. 
With  nimble  feet  the  city  walls  can  gain, 
Impetuous  some,  as  sense  of  danger  sways, 
Forgetful  of  their  frieiids  the  drawbridge  raise. 
Some  fly  with  ghastly  loo*s  in  parle  affright, 
Vor  cast  a  look  behind  them  in  their  flight : 
While  wide  in  every  distant  quarter  rise 
The  shouting  clamours  and  distressful  crie.s. 
Fierce  Gryphon,  as  aloft  the  bridge  tlwy  drew, 
(111  chance  for  them)  two  luckless  wretches  slew.  40 
Of  these,  one  dasb'd  against  the  stony  plain 
Pour'd  from  bis  balter'd  skull  the  smoking  brain  : 
One,  wounded  in  the  breast,  fell  headlong  down. 
As  up  the  walls  he  climb'd  to  reach  the  town  : 
The  trembling  crowds,  with  terrour  chilPd,  behold 
The  brcatlilcss  carcase  from  the  ramparts  roll'd. 
Great  is  the  fear  that  many  a  mind  appalls. 
Lest  furious  Gryphon  should  o'erlcap  the  walls  : 
Not  deeper  tumults  could  around  prevail, 
.'ibiiuld  the  stem  Soldan  with  bis  host  assail         50 
Damascus'  gates — arms  flash,  loud  shouts  ascend  ; 
Now  here,  now  there  the  thronging  people  bend  : 
Timbrels  and  truin|)ets  mingled  pour  around 
TliH  deafening  noise  and  to  the  skies  resound. 

But  let  us  for  awhile  forbear  to  tell ' 
What  fortune  next  the  gallant  knight  befel : 
Now  must  the  verse  the  deeds  of  Charles  recite, 
Who  bent  on  Rodnmout  his  fearless  tnight, 
And  in  his  train  seven  daring  warriors  led, 
T'  a\pnge  his  subjects  by  the  Pagan  <lead.  C« 

The  foe,  defended  with  bis  scaly  hide 
Of  proof  resistless,  every  arm  del'y'd  ; 
Kight  spears  at  once  from  eight  such  warriors  sent. 
He  felt,  yet  scarcely  to  the  tempest  bent ; 
But  as  the  vessel,  yielding  to  the  gale, 
Swift  rises  as  the  pilot  shifts  the  sail 
To  catch  the  wind  :  so  Rodomont  arose, 
Though  scarce  a  mountain  could  have  borne  the 

blows. 
To  join  the  warlike  eiiht  whom  late  1  told, 
Ftdl  many  a  chief,  whose  actif'US  Fame  enroll'd,  70 
Knclos'd  the  fue  :  with  these  the  treacherous  name 
Of  Gannelon',  with  these  gofxi  Turpin^  came  j 
-And  Ariinun,  and  English  F.dward,  late 
Keceiv'd  by  Charles  in  Paris'  regal  gate. 

As  built  on  Alpine  rocks,  w'ith  stately  pride, 
A  casile,  that  has  every  force  defy'd, 
rnshaken  stands,  when  w.birlwinds  sweeping  round 
Tear  oaks  and  beeches  from  the  gtxjaning  ground; 
Fn-m  in  himself  tbc  haughty  Pagan  -;oi>d, 
Iiiflani'd  with  fury,  and  aihirst  for  bluod,  80 


'  The  story  of  Gryphon  is  continued  in  this 
Book,  ver.  395. 

'  An  inveterate  enemy  to  the  housed  of  Rinaldo 
and  Orlando,  and  as  such  recorded  by  Pulei, 
Boyaido,  and  other  rimuice  writers.  Gannelon 
or  Gailo  is  frequently  mcn;ioued  in  Con  Quixote. 

3  Turpin,  archbishop   of  Rhciuis.  reputed   au- 
thor of  the  fabulous  bisttry  of  Charlemaiu  and  bis.' 
twelve   peers :    the   autbcrity    of    this   prelate    is 
frequently  brought  forib  by  Arioslo  in  evidence  of' 
many  actions  recorded  in  tl)is  p'»em,  to  which  he 
is  said  to  have,  been  an  eye-wituess,  _    . 
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As  roaring  storms  the  cominz  bolt  presage: 
So  vengeance  follows  his  destructive  rage. 
At  him,  that  nearest  prcss'd,  the  stroke  he  dealt: 
Hapless  Ughetlo  of  Dordona  felt 
The  rushing  blade  :  cleft  to  the  teeth  he  dy'd. 
Nor  ought  avail'd  hi^s  helm  of  temjier  try'd. 
On  every  limb  by  turn-  the  Pagan  found 
Some  weapon  light,  but  light  without  a  wound. 
Secur'd  from  harm,  the  dragon's  jointed  scale 
Impervious,  made  each  sword  and  javelin  fail.    90 
And  now,  attending  at  their  s :)vereign's  call, 
Each  quits  the  gate  and  well-defended  wall ; 
And  hastes  to  battle,  where  his  prince's  sight 
Swells  every  breast  and  strings  each  nerve  for  light 
As  when,  amid  the  circus*  bound  enclosed, 
Stands  a  fierce  lioness,  for  sport  expos'd, 
If  chance  a  lordly  bull  is  loos'd  to  wage 
The  public  combat  with  her  threat'ning  rage, 
^     Her  taiiny  cubs  behold  (unseen  before) 

The  stately  beast  and  hear  his  dreadful  roar:    lOf) 
They  view  his  ample  horns  with  strange  amaze, 
And  while  they  view,  with  iloubtful  terrour  gaze; 
But  if  their  dam  with  savage  teeth  invade 
The  bull's  strong  chest,  they  haste  their  dam  to 

aid: 
Now  at  his  back,  now  at  his  paunch  they  fly. 
And  thirst  in  blood  their  tender  ]jaws  to  dye. 
Against  the  Pagan  thus  the  Christians  drew  : 
From  roofs  and  windows  some  their  wcajn)ns  threw: 
Sotne  closer  press'd,  while,  all  aroimd  him  rain'd. 
His  head  a  ponderous  shower  of  arms  sustain'd.  Ill) 
Still  more  and  more  they  throng  (a  mingled  train) 
The  s|xice  can  hardly  horse  and  foot  contain. 
From  every  part,  like  clustering  bees,  they  pour; 
Though  most,  unarm'd,  no  warlike  weapons  bore. 
And  came  but  to  be  slain — the  Pagan's  rage 
Could  scarce  suffice  their  numbers  to  engage. 
Still  grows  hi*  tnil — still  crowds  to  crowds  succeed, 
Though  hundredj.  by  his  fatal  prowess  bleed. 
His  breath  in  shorter  pantings  comes  and  goes  ; 
He  sees,  unless  his  arm  can  stem  the  foes,  1"30 

While  yet  unhurt  his  strength  and  limbs  remain. 
Hereafter  must  he  hope  t'  escape  in  vain. 

Now  here,  now  there  he  turns  his  baleful  eyes, 
And  every  pass  with  numbers  closM  espies. 
Around  him  now  his  murderous  sword  he  threw  ; 
And  swift,  as  fury  urg'd,  resistless  flew 
On  Britain's  late  rais'd  bands  his  force  to  shed, 
The  bands  by  Arimon  and  Edward  led. 
Whoe'er  has  from  the  throng'd  piazza  view'd 
The  giddy  populace  in  heaps  pursu'd  130 

Bv  some  wild  bull,  that  all  the  day  has  met 
With  goads  and  wounds,  by  men  and  dogs  beset : 
He  foams,    he  snorts,  he  drives  them  round  and 

round. 
And  Ih's,  now  that  he  tosses  from  the  ground  : 
S<ich  may  he  ileem,  but  far  more  dreadful  shows 
Th'-  cruel  .African  amidst  his  foes  I 
Full  twenty  with  his  sword  he  cleaves  in  twain, 
As  minv  headless  from  his  stroke  remain, 
}le  mows  down  lives  ;   as  by  the  pruiier's  hand 
Voung  vines  and  sallows  lopt  bestrow  the  land.  UO 

Thus  dreadful  Rod)mont  the  carnage  spread 
\\'h»re'er  he  pass'd  :  at  length  o'er  piles  of  dead 
lie  tnrn'd  his  steps  to  quit  the  h  .stile  town, 
l!ut  'midst  his  flight  no  marks  of  fear  were  shown  ; 
Ketreatiug  now  the  nearer  Seine  he  views 
'I'lri'  from  the  ramparts  to  the  plain  pursues 
Is  Silent  course — the  throngs  around  him  press, 
Lige  bi.n  behind,  nor  let  bim  part  in  peace. 


.As  in  Nomadia's  or  Massilia's  sha<Ie, 

The  generous  beast  whom  hunters  Ijold  invade,  IjU 

bACn  while  he  Hies  with  noble  fury  burns. 

And,  threatenim^.  slowly  lo  his  woods  returns: 

So  Kodomont,  in  whose  high  soul  appears 

No  abject  thought,    hemm'd   iu  witli  swords  and 

spears. 
With  darts  and  javelins  like  a  bristled  wood, 
.Slow  drags  his  lincrering  steps  to  reach  the  flood. 
Again  he  turns,  again  with  brandish'd  blade 
A  huuitsed  sent  to  tread  tlie  Stygian  shade. 
.At  length,  compell'd,  he  gives,  to  numbers,  way. 
Submits  to  fortune,  and  resigns  the  day  :  loO 

With  all  his  arms  he  plunges  iu  the  tide  ; 
His  nervous  limbs  the  flashing  waves  divide. 
.Afric  ne'er  bred  his  like ;  though  Afric's  earth 
(jave  Haunibal  and  great  Antxus  birth. 
Soon  as  he  reach'd  the  shore,  his  ruthless  mind 
Again  repented  that  he  left  behind 
The  town  unsack'd  ;  again  his  thoughts  aspire 
Her  sons  to  slay  and  wrap  her  walls  iu  lire. 
While  thus  he  paus'd,  one  drawing  near  he  view'd, 
That  soon  with  other  cares  his  wrath  subdu'd:  ITU 
But  who  this  envoy,  fits  not  here  to  tell; 
First  learn  what  chance  in  other  parts  befel  *. 
When  Discord  had  reoeiv'd  the  high  command 
To  kindle  strife  amidst  the  Pagan  band, 
She  Fraud  commissions  iu  her  stead  to  keep 
'I'lie  convent's  cells,  njr  let  Contention  sleep 
'I'jll  her  return  ;  then  calls  her  sis'er  Pride, 
Who  in  one  dome  accustom'd  to  reside 
Consents  to  go,  but  midst  the  holy  train 
Bids,  in  her  place.   Hypocrisy  remain.  ISO 

Now  Pride  and  Discord  on  their  baleful  way 
To  where  encamp'd  the  Christian  armv  lay 
Urge  all  their  speed,  when  to  their  sight  appears 
Afflicted  Jealousy  with  jaundice  fears: 
With  her  a  dwarfs,  from  Duralis  the  fair 
Dispatch'd  to  Rodomont'the  news  to  bear. 
How  late  in  Mandricardo's  hand  she  fell ; 
Nor  need  the  Muse  again  th'  adventure  tell. 

It  chanc'd  that  Jealousy  the  dwarf  had  found, 
His  message  soon  she  learn:  and  whither  bound; 
Then  join'd  with  him  an  enterprise  to  share 
That  seem'd  to  claim  her  own  peculiar  care. 
Well  pleas'd  was  Discord  Jealousy  to  view. 
But  more  her  cause  of  coming  when  she  knew 
From  whom  such  hope  of  powerful  aid  she  drew. 
I.O  !   hence  the  seeds  to  mix  in  mortal  war 
Stern  Rodomont  and  Agricanes'  heir: 
For  other  chiefs  she  other  plans  may  frame. 
But  this  suffices  here  to  spread  the  flame. 

Now  with  the  dwarf  arriving  w  here  the  hand  200 
Of  Rodomont  destroy'd  each  Christian  hand; 
They  reach'd  the  Seine  what  time  his  silver  tide 
The  Turk  had  cross'd,  who  when  the  dwarf  hespy'd, 
His  wrath  he  smooth'd.  his  low'ring  brow  he  clear'd. 
And  sudden  gladness  iu  his  looks  appear'd: 
.All  uuprepar'd  for  what  he  soim  mnst  find, 
.An  insult  which  his  soul  had  ne'er  diviu'd. 
Theduaif  hemet,and  with  a  smiling  face:  [pacer" 
'•  How  fares  our  dame,    and  whither   bends   thy 

Then  he — "  Nor  mine  nor  yours  I  call  the  dame 
lo  whom  another  now  asserts  his  claim  :  2U 


*  Tlie  storv  is  continued  in  this  Book,  ver.  000. 

s  Dwarfs  and  damsels  were  common  messenjers 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  aud  as  such  ofi.eu  men-, 
tioiied  in  Dou  Quixote. 
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But  yestoi's  Sun,  ds  in  licr  tcnl  she  l:iy, 

A  sinerlc  wairior  ht-w'd  his  bloc.ily  way 

Through  all  licr  guards,  and  tlit^nce,  by  furce  con- 

vey'd. 
The  royal  fair  his  wcepinjr  faptive  made." 

He  said  ;   when  Jealousy  stept  forth  and  press'd 
(Cold  as  au  asp)  the  warrior  to  her  breast®. 
Now  Diseord  strikes  her  fiiut  the  tire  to  raise, 
While  Pride  beneath  the  ready  fewel  lays  : 
Quick  bursts  the  flame,  tlirouiih  all  the  Pagan  (lies 
The  raping  pest  and  flashes  from  his  eyes:  221 

He  sighs,  he  groans,  full  horribly  he  roars. 
Blaspheming     Heaven    and    Heaven's    immortal 

powers. 
As  when  the  t'gress,  to  her  empty  den 
Too  late  returning,  snufis  the  track  of  uiou. 
And  finds  her  darling  yoimg  ones  borne  away, 
Nor  hills,  nor  streams,  her  raging  coure  delay  : 
Thus  the  dread  Saracen  with  fury  burns, 
"  Lead  on  !" — he  cries,  as  to  the  dnarf  he  turns  : 
He  seeks  no  steed,  nor  car,  but  like  the  wind    'Z'iO 
Flics  o'er  the  plain  and  leaves  the  war  bchinil : 
No  courser  will  he  wait,  resolv'd  to  take 
The  first  that  Fortune's  gift  his  own  shall  make. 
Then  Discord,  who  his  inmost  soul  survey'd, 
Turn'd  to  her  sister  Pride,  and  smiling  said : 
"  His  footsteps  shall  we  guide  to  find  a  steed 
That  other  contests,  other  woes  will  breed  ? 
The  care  be  mine,  where'er  he  roves  the  land. 
No  horse  but  one  shall  meet  his  daring  hand." 

To  Charles  we  turn',  who  now,  the  Pagan  fled, 
Forbade  the  ilames  extingoish'd  more  to  S|)read : 
His  troops  he  marshali'd  :  some  with  ardour  fir'd 
To  guard  the  posts  that  chief  their  aid  retpiir'd  ; 
The  rest  he  sent  against  the  Pagan  train 
To  meet  their  strongest  force  in  open  plain  ; 
And  through  each  pass  a  tnunerous  army  pours, 
From  Saint  Geriuanu  and  Saint  Victor's  towers  ; 
Then  near  Marcellus'  gate  bids  every  band, 
Together  jotn'd  in  rank  of  battle  stand. 
Inciting  all  their  faithless  foes  to  quell  ijO 

With  deeds  that  every  future  time  might  tell  : 
Tlieir  banners  rang'd,  he  points  their  noble  rage; 
And  gives  the  trumpet's  signal  to  engage. 

King  Agramant  had  try'd,  nor  try'd  in  vain, 
Though  hemm'd  with  foes,  his  courser  to  regain: 
Remounted  now,  against  the  knight'  who  lov'd 
Fair  Isabella,  single  fisht  he  prov'd. 
With  king  Subrino  bold  Lurcanio  clns'd: 
Ttiua!<lo  stood  against  a  tiXKip  oppos'd. 
Whom  (Fortime  smiling  on  his<Iauntle5s  might)  260 
He  slew,  dispers'd,  o'erturn'd,  and  chas'd  in  flight. 
K0  far'd  the  war — when  Charles  his  legions  brought 
To  charge  the  rear  where  king  Marsilius  fought : 
Beneath  w  hose  standards  crowd  the  flower  of  Spain, 
His  foot  the  midst  compose,  his  horse  the  wings 

sustain. 
The  monarch  leads  th"  assault — the  hills  around, 
The  vales  return  the  drum's  and  trumpet's  sound. 


^  Without  danger  of  incurring  the  censure  of 
blind  partiality,  often  so  justly  charged  on  trans- 
lators, 1  may  surely  venture  to  point  out  this  pas- 
sage to  the  reader,  and  indeed  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  jealousy  of  Kodomont,  as  a  fine  allego- 
rical picture. 

'  The  poet  follows  Rodotnont,  Book  xxiii. 
ver.  257. 

'  Zerbiuo. 


.Mready  now  the  Pagans  sccm'd  to  yield, 

.And  soon,  with  broken  files,  had  let't  the  field, 

But  Falsirooes  came,  and  at  his  side  -~f 

(Jrandonio,  both  in  greater  dangers  try'd  ; 

With  Halugantes,  Serpciitino  fam'd, 

And  bold  Ferrau  who  thus  aloud  exclaim'd  : 

"  O  friends  belov'd  !  O!  one«of  martial  mij^t? 
O  !  hretliren  !  yet  luaintain  this  arduous  fight  1 
tiive  what  to  fame  we  owe — yon  hostile  train 
Shall  weave,  like  spiders'  nets,  their  toils  in  vain  ! 
Think  what  rewards,  wli.it  honours  must  attend, 
Should  Fortune  on  this  day  our  arms  befriend  : 
Think  what  our  loss  and  never-ending  shame,  2SD 
If  bas^-ly  driven  from  such  a  field  of  fame." 

A  ponderous  spear  he  wielded  as  he  spoke. 
And  aim'd  at  Berlinger  the  forceful  stroke  ; 
(Whose  arm  so  well  with  Argalift'a  sped. 
He  burst  the  fencing  helmet  from  his  head) 
Now  Berlinger  o'erthrowu,  his  fatal  blade 
Eight  hapless  warriors  near  him  prostrate  laid. 
In  other  parts  what  warlike  numbers  fell 
Before  Kinaldo,  scarce  the  Muse  can  tell : 
Thou  niightst  have  seen,  amidst  th'  embattled  field, 
'I'he  flying  squadrons  to  his  fury  yield.  29f 

No  less  Zerbino  and  T.unanio,  fir'd 
With  martial  heat,  the  tongue  of  praise  inspir'd  ; 
That,  with  a  speeding  thrust  Balestro  slew. 
This,  Finadupi's  helmet  cleft  in  two  : 
The  fiist  the  forces  of  Alzerb^  sway'd. 
That  late  before  Tardocco's  rule  obey'd  : 
The  second  held  beneath  his  high  command, 
Zamora,  Safl'a,  and  Morocco's  band.  |shield 

"  Was  there,"  (methinksvou  cry)  "  with  sword  and 
No  knight  of  Afric  to  dispute  the  field  ■"  3Ul 

Awhile  attend — nor  deem  one  worthy  name 
Shall  pass  defrauded  of  his  rightful  fame. 
Nor  shall  Zumara's  king  be  left  unsung, 
Rravc  Oardinello  from  Almontes  sprunc, 
Whose  lance,  in  rest  against  the  Christians  set, 
I)ul])hino  of  the  mount,  and  Flius  met ; 
Hubert  of  Mirford,  Claudioof  the  grove  : 
On  Pinaniontes  then  his  sword  he  drove. 
On  good  .Anselmo  of  Stanforma's  powers  ;  31l> 

And  Raymond  sent  from  London's  stately  towers. 
These  seven,  renown'd  in  arms,  to  earth  he  threw, 
Two  senseless,  one  he  wounded,  four  he  slew. 
But  all  his  worth  avaiTd  not  to  restrain 
His  people's  panic,  and  their  ranks  detain 
To  meet  our  troops,  who,  less  in  number,  fought 
With  nobler  warmth,  and  to  the  combat  brought 
Whatt'er  exalts  the  warrior  in  the  field. 
The  skill  to  rest  the  lance,  or  lift  the  shield. 
The  Moors  in  Setta  and  Ziunara  bred,  321/ 

Those  of  Morocco  and  Canara  fled : 
IJut  with  the  foremost  flee  Alzerbe's  train, 
Whose  flight  the  noble  youths  oppos'd  in  vain. 
.\t  length,  with  threats  and  prayers  by  turns  ^td- 

drest. 
He  rous'd  the  flame  in  every  generous  breast. 
"  If  in  your  memory  worthy  yet  to  dwell 
.Almontes  lives — this  present  hour  shall  tell : 
This  hour  shall  show,  if  midst  his  foes  enclos'd. 
You  leave  in  me  his  son  to  death  expos'd. 
Stay  !   1  conjure  you — by  my  tender  age  33 

From  which  your  hopes  could  future  fame  presage 
Shall  each  brave  chief  by  hostile  swords  be  slaiih 
And  none  revisit  Afric's  lov'd  domain  ? 


*  Dardiaello-. 
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Surrnundc;]  here,  all  safety  elsf  iliiiy'd, 

<  liir  tiiTii  knit  banils  alone  can  cleave  the  tide. 

W'lMt  fusse,  what  rarTi[>arts  our  return  oppose, 

\\'li;it  tnountaius  rise  between,  what  ueeaa  flows! 

Here  let  us  rather  die,  than  sink  so  luw 

T'l  wait  tlie  mcrey  of  a  ChrLstiaci  foe. 

O  I  then  be  linn — in  this,  niy  friends,  remain  340 

Our  dearest  hopes,  all  otiier  hopes  arc  vain  !  , 

Like  us  the  foe-,  have  but  two  hands  |o  wield, 

One  soul  to  lire  them,  and  one  life  lo  yield." 

So  spoke  tlie  generous  youth,  and  speaking  gave 
The  earl  of  .Athul  to  the  greedy  grave. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  Almontes  ran 
Through  Afric's  lio.it,  aud  spread  from  man  lo  man  : 
Each  deem'd  it  nobler  now  with  glorious  arms 
To  guard  their  lives,  than  fly  impending  harms. 
William  of  Burniek.  tall  of  stature,  tow'r'd      Jjl) 
Above  his  peers,  but  Uardinello's  sword 
Levell'd  him  with  the  rest — and  near  him  reft 
His  life  from  Arimon  and  headless  left: 
(A  Cornish  champion V— as  he  press'd  the  plain 
His  brother  hasten'd  to  his  aid  in  vain, 
lietwixt  bis  shoulders  Dardinello  sent 
'I'he  reeking  steel,  that  through  his  bosom  went. 
Through  Bogios  belly  next  he  thrust  the  blade. 
And' freed  him  ("rom  his  promise  lately  made  : 
Vainly  he  promis'd  to  his  weeping  wife,  .3iiU 

Six  mo(»ns  should  bring  him  back  with  fame  and  life. 

Brave  Dardinello  near  Lurcanio  spy'd, 
I^ywhom,  but  tiicu  overthrown.  Dochiuo  died, 
Piere'd  through  the  throat ;   by  whom,   with  gory 

head. 
Cleft  to  the  teeth,  lay  bleeding  Gardo  dead. 
He  saw  Altajus,  dearer  than  his  life, 
Ait>  mpt  too  late  to  fly  the  bloody  strife. 
Full  at  his  nape  the  stroke  I.\ireanio  aim'd. 
And  strctch'd  him  dead  :  Almonles'  son  inilam'd 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  grasp'd  bis  ready  spear. 
And  vow'd  to  Macon  (did  his  Macon  hear)         371 
Should  slain  l.urcauio  that  day's  triumph  grace, 
His  emi>ty  arms  within  the  mosque  to  place. 
Then  through  the  ranks  with  rapid  speed  he  flies. 
And  to  bis  side  so  well  the  lance  applies, 
Piere'd  through  and  through  he  hurls  him  to  the 

plain, 
And  instant  bids  his  followers  strip  the  slain. 

What  tongue  shall  ask  if  Ariudantes  motirn'd 
Tlis  brother's  slaughter  !    If  in  rage  he  buru'd 
With  bis  own  hand  to  give  the  vengeful  blow,    330 
And  Dardinello  send  (o  shades  below  ? 
In  vain  he  rave? — not  more  the  I'agan  foes, 
Than  thronging  Christians  his  de^ign  op^jose  : 
Yet  eager  for  revenge,  now  here,  now  there, 
He  whirls  his  sword,  breaks  through,  and  mows  the 

war. 
To'  engage  the  Christian  Dardinello  flics, 
But  thronging  round  him  spears  and  javelins  rise, 
And  the  thick  press  the  knights  to  meet  denies. 
One  chief  no  less  the  Moi  rish  troop  destroys. 
Than  one  the  Knglisb.  Franks,  aud  Scotch  annoys  : 
Yet  these  to  close  in  battle  fate  withstands,        iyi 
One  doom'd  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater  hands. 
Behold  Rinaldo  comes  by  fortune  led 
To  gain  new  fame  from  Dardinello  dead. 

But  here  no  more — the  .Muse  averts  the  strain 
From  deeds  of  gloi'y '°  on  the  western  plain, 


»*    This    battle     is    continued     in    this     book, 
ver.  lOO^. 


To  where  she  Gryphon  left,  vhow  »rm  o'crthrcar. 
With  vengeful  rage,  D.iniasous'  Ircuiuling  ere*. 
King  Norandino,  whom  the  din  alarms. 
The  city  leaves  with  all  his  court  in  arms:         403 
A  thousand  men  his  faithful  guard  sui>)>ly. 
And  round  be  sees  the  timorous  people  fly. 
Meantime,  the  vulgar  crowd  dispei-s'd  and  fled. 
Those  luckless  arms,    that  late  liis   shame  Jiad 

bred, 
(Such  arms  as  fortune  then  vouchsaf'd  to  lend) 
ilrave  Gryphon  sei/.'U  his  pei-son  to  defend  ; 
And  near  a  temple,  with  strong  walb  immur'd. 
Whose  site  a  deep  enclosing  fosse  scirnv'd, 
I'pon  a  narrow  bridge  bis  station  chose 
To  guard  him  safely  from  surrounding  foes.       410 
Behold  where  from  the  portal  ncai-  liiui  drew. 
With  many  a  shout  anil  threat,  the  warrior  crew. 
Yet  Grypthun  still,  unniov'd,  his  place  maintain'd. 
As  if  liis  fearless  soul  their  force  disdain'd  ; 
Onward  he  sprung  :  be  grasp'd  his  glittering  blade. 
And  many  a  gasping  warrior  breathless  laid; 
Then,  to  the  bridge  again  retreating,  lay 
Safe  fi-oin  attack,  and  lield  his  fois  at  bay. 
Again  he  issu'd,  and  again  withdrew. 
And  dy'd  each  time  the  ground  to  crimson  hnc,  430 
While  horse  a.^d  foot  by  turns  to  earth  he  threw. 
Still  more  and  more  the  troops  uniting  swann. 
The  <letpening  battle  wears  a  direr  form, 
\\'lien  Gryphon  pausing  views  wiih  anxious  eye« 
The  hostile  liles  that  all  around  him  rise: 
I'Mst  from  his  wounded  thigh  and  shoulder  tmil'd 
The  purple  streams;   his  breath  ;uid  vigour  fail  d: 
But  Virtue,  watchful  o'er  her  sons,  inelin'd 
To  peace  and  pardon  Xorandino's  mind: 
While  from  the  walls  he  led  his  martial  train,    4'>9 
He  view'd  around  the  ghasUy  heaps  of  slain; 
I'he  g.iping  wounds,  that  seem'd  by  Hector  given. 
With  cruel  steel  through  teniper'd  armour  driven. 
And  saw  how  far  his  la;e  decree  ha:I  wrong'd 
A  knight  to  whom  all  worth  and  praise  belong'd. 

When  near  him  now  the  gallant  youth  he  view'U 
(Whose  single  arm  such  numbers  had  sididu'd. 
That  dy'd  the  watery  fosse  to  fearful  red,    - 
Entreneh'd  behind  a  gliastly  pile  of  dead) 
Like  stern  Horatius,  that  on  Tyber's  tide  44ll 

With  ntrvous  strength  the  Tuscan  power  defy'd. 
Heart-struck  with  grief  and  sbame,  he  bade  -jur- 

cease 
The  cruel  strife,  and  to  confirm  the  peace, 
I'rom  further  light  recall'd  each  willing  hand. 
And  strctch'd,  in  sign  of  peace,  his  naked  band. 

Then  thus  to  Gryphon — "  How  shall  1  proclaw» 
My  sense  of  sorrow  and  vepeuting  shame  ? 
Another's  crime,  with  deep-concerted  guile. 
Has  led  my  erring  judgment  in  the  toil : 
What  to  the  worst  1  deem'd  was  justly  due,       45» 
By  me  has  wrong'd  the  best  of  knights  in  yuu. 
If  late  repentance  can  amends  dispense. 
To  heal  the  folly  of  my  past  olVence, 
Behold  me  ready  to  repair  the  shame 
That  lately  .sullied  your  illustrious  name: 
Ask  what  thou  wilt  to  crown  thy  high  desert, 
Gold,  cities,  lands— my  kingdom's  be'.ter  part. 
With  these  the  tribute  of  a  faithful  heart. 
.Ml,  all  is  thine — but  stretch  thy  hand  to  prove 
Ulic  lasting  pledge  of  amity  and  love."  4o9 

II"  said,  and  ceasing,  fioin  hid  steed  descends. 
And  to  the  knight  his  better  hand  extends. 
Gryphon,  nho-seesihe  king  with  eager  pace 
.\drauce  to  meet  him  iu  a  fiicnj's  embrace. 
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At  once  bis  anger  and  his  sword  resigns. 

And  low  at  Norandimi's  feet  inclines 

'|iu  clasp  his  knees  :   the  liins  heliulds  him  bleed 

With  late-got  wounds,  and  siimuions  at  his  need 

A  skilful  leech,  then  bids  with  •.'entlest  care 

Th'  wounded  warrior  to  his  palace  bear.  470 

But  him  we  leave  ".  of  Aquiiant  to  speak, 
And  bold  Astolpho,  left  behind  to  seek 
Unhappy  Grvplion,  whom  the  powerful  call 
Of  love  had  drawn  from  Salem's  halluw'd  wall. 
For  many  a  day  they  sought,  but  sought  in  vain, 
Nor  find  their  comrade  lost,  nor  tidings  gain. 
At  length  the  pilgrim,  who  to  Gryphon  came. 
They  met,    and   learnt  that    Gryphon's   faithless 

dame, 
Won  by  another's  love,  had  left  in  haste 
The  Syrian  confines  and  to  Anlioch  pass'd.        48l» 
This  when  he  heard,  tlie  sable  warrior  knew 
That  love  had  led  bis  brother  to  pursue 
His  search  from  Judah's  land,  to  win  the  charms 
Of  Origilla  from  a  rival's  arms. 
))Ut  Ai)uilant  who,  with  fraternal  love 
Could  ill  support  that  he  alone  should  prove 
Adventurous  deeds,  resolves  with  him  to  bear 
His  social  arms,  and  every  danger  share. 
liut  first  be  prays  Astolpho  to  delay 
(fill  back  from  Antiuch  he  resum'd  his  way)     490 
His  purpos'd  Journey  to  the  Gallic  strand, 
Or  pleasing  voyage  to  his  native  land. 

To  Zaffa  then  he  hastes  a  bark  to  take  ; 
By  sea  he  deems  !iis  better  speed  to  make. 
He  mounts  the  deck  ;  a  south-east  wind  [jrevails. 
Curls  the  green  wave  and  hlls  the  favonr'd  sails. 
So  swift  their  course,  before  the  prosperous  breeze, 
Next  day  be  Surio  and  Saflijto  sees; 
'Jben  Ziijelletto  and  Barutti  leaves, 
And  dist.uit  Cyprus  on  the  left  perceives;  500 

From  Tripoli  to  reach  Tortosa  speeds. 
To  Lizzo  and  Laiazzo's  gulf  proceeds. 
Thence,  veering  to  the  east,  the  pdot  guides 
The  rapid  vessel  through  the  dashing  tides. 
He  comes  where  to  the  sea  Orontes  drives. 
And  safely  at  the  river's  mouth  arrives. 
Here  .Aquiiant,  impatient,  gives  command 
'J'o  cast  the  bridge  '■^,  and  issues  on  the  laud. 
Arm'd  on  his  steed  bis  eager  course  he  steers 
Along  the  siream  till  Antio<di's  town  appears.    510 
Nor  Origilla  nor  INIartano  there 
The  warrior  finds,  but  hears  the  faithless  pair 
To  rich  Damascus  went  the  regal  jousts  to  share. 

Full  sure  he  deem'd  that  Gryphon  would  pursue 
His  perjur'd  dame,  and  hence  in  haste  withdrew 
From  .Antioch's  walls,  resolv'd  without  delay 
To  pass  by  land,  nor  risk  the  watery  way  ; 
When  God,  to  prove  he  oft  allots  below 
Good  to  the  virtuous,  to  the  wicked,  woe; 
So  guides  his  search,  that  on  a  certain  day         520 
He  met  the  vile  Mariano  on  the  way  ; 
Who  b.ti"e  bef 're  him.  in  proud  triumph  sliown, 
The  prize  of  tilting  by  another  won. 

\Vhen  Aquilaut  Martano  first  survey'd 
In  arms  and  vest  of  snow-white  hue  array'd. 
He  <leem'd  his  broUier  near,  and  eager  flew 
To  clasp  his  neck,  but  when  advauc'd  he  knew 


"  He  returns  to  him  in  this  book,  ver.  COS. 

''^  The  poet  by  tliis  means  a  hi'oad  plank  laid 
from  t  be  .sides  of  the  vessel  lu  the  sl.ore  for  the 
burses  to  land. 


His  fond  mistake,  he  chang'd  his  first  address. 
And  as  he  joy'd  before,  now  fears  no  less. 
He  fears  some  fraud,  by  Origilla  wrought,         530 
Had  to  his  end  unhap]>y  (Jryphon  brought. 
'•Tell  me,"  he  cried,  "  thou,  whom  thy  looks  pro- 
claim 
A  thief  and  traitor,  whence  that  armour  came; 
Whence  is  that  garb,  and  why  dost  tbbu  bcsti  ide 
The  generous  steed  that  Gi*yphon  wont  to  guide  ? 
Say — lives  my  brother  yet,  or  breathless  lies  .' 
How  hast  thou  made  his  horse  and  arms  thy  prize  f " 

Struck  with  his  angry  threats  and  dreadful  sight, 
Pale  Origilla  turns  her  steed  for  flight; 
But  sudden  A<|uilant  has  seiz'd  the  reins,  SiO 

And  in  her  own  despite  the  dame  retains. 
Confus'd  and  mute,  as  Iea\es  to  zephyrs  shake, 
Martano  seems  in  every  limb  to  quake. 
Still  Aquiiant  in  thundering  accent  raves. 
While  at  bis  head  the  naked  sword  he  waves. 
And  vows  unless  his  lips  the  truth  display. 
The  dame  and  he  their  forfeit  lives  shall  pay.  ' 

Martano  pondering  long  how  best  to  hide 
His  crime  with  specious  art,  at  length  reply'd — • 

"  Lo !  there  my  sister,  mighty  sir,  who  came  550 
From  virtuous  parents,  of  unsuUy'd  name ; 
Till  Gryphon  long,  regardless  of  Iier  race, 
Detain'd  her  in  a  life  of  foul  disgrace:  " 
Much  have  I  sorrow'd  for  her  hapless  sake  ; 
But  since  too  weak  from  such  a  knight  to  take 
The  helpless  penitent,  we  sought  t'  obtain 
By  art  what  force  could  never  hope  to  gain. 
Slie,  while  he  slept,  from  Gryphon's  power  with- 
drew ; 
And  lest  he  waking  should  our  flight  pursue. 
We  thence  convey'd  his  vesture,  arms,  and  steed. 
And  now  in  safety  on  our  way  proceed."  561 

So  hop'd  th'  impostor  with  a  si.^ter's  name 
To  veil  the  lawless  partner  of  his  shame; 
But  Aquiiant,  who  heard  her  story  spread 
Through  Antioch's  town,  and  knew  the  life  she  led, 
Inflam'd  anew  to  wrath,  indignant  spoke: 
"  False  slave!  thouly'st" — then  aim'd  a  ponderous 

stroke 
With  lifted  arm  and  mailed  gauntlet  bent. 
And  down  his  throat  two  bleeding  teeth  he  sent : 
Then  with  strong  cords  he  pinion 'd  close  behind 
His  caititf-anna,  and  with  like  bonds  conlin'd 
His  foul  associate,  while  she  strove  t'  assuage 
With  fruitless  plea  the  warrior's  generous  rage. 
Who  bade  the  squires  and  all  th'  attending  train. 
With  gifts  enrich'd,  Damascus'  walls  regain. 

Thus  journeying  on  through  many  a  town,  he 
brought 
The  shameless  pair  ;  then  in  Damascus'  sought 
His  brother  lost,  whose  justice  migiit  dispeuse 
The  punishment  for  such  unheard  offence. 
Arriv'd,  he  found  that  Gryphon's  glorious  fame 
Was  far  dirtus'd  on  rapid  wings  of  fame,  581 

Already  old  and  young  the  talc  could  tell. 
That  this  was  he  who  ran  at  tilt  so  well ; 
And  he,  from  whom  his  partner's  impious  »ile» 
Had  won  the  meed  of  arms  and  knightly  toils. 
The  populace,  enrag'd,  Martano  view, 
.And  point  him  out,  and  with  loud  threats  pursue. 
"Behold,"  they  cry,  "thewrelcb.  who  seeks  to  raise 
On  other's  actions  his  dissembled  |  raise; 
Who  sullies,  with  his  own  opprobrious  shame,  590 
The  man  who  guards  nut  well  his  better  lame. 
Yon  woman  see,  with  every  vice  indu'd, 
Who  aids  the  wicked,  aud  beuajt  the  good." 
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Some  thus  exclaim — "  How  well  tlie  pair  agree  '. 
Not  he  more  treaclierous  than  deceitful  she  !" 
With  railing  these,  with  curses  those  pursse 
Their  hateful  way ;  while,  eager  for  a  view, 
Through  streets  and  squares  th'  impatient  vulgar 

throng. 
Press  on  each  other's  steps  and  pour  along. 

With  joy  the  king  these  tidings  entertain'd,    600 
With  greater  joy  than  for  a  kingdom  gain'd  ; 
jlnd  » ilh  his  few  attendants  eag.'r  prcss'd 
To  meet  brave  Aquilant,  his  welcome  guest, 
And  pay  such  honours  as  to  him  belong'd 
Who.-e  valour  had  aveng'd  his  Gryphon  wrong'd. 
Now  Nurandino  with  the  knight's  consent. 
Within  a  gloomv  cell  his  captives  pent. 
But  Aquilant  he  led,  where  (since  the  day 
He  bled  in  combat)  wounded  Gryphon  lay; 
Wlio,  when  he  view'd  his  brother,  glow'd  with  shame 
As  conscious  that  he  knew  his  sully'd  fame,       611 
With  all  that  chanc'd  ;   when  Aquilant  awhile 
His  luve  had  rally'd  with  a  friendly  smile  ; 
They  held  debate  what  penance  to  impose 
On  thom  from  whom  such  foul  deceit  arose. 
Severe  the  king  and  Aquilant  decreed 
Their  pains;  but  Gryphon  wish'd  for  her  to  plead  : 
Yet,  since  he  blush'd  to  urge  her  cause  alone. 
He  begg'd  his  pleading  might  for  both  atone. 
At  length  'r  was  doom'd  (to  end  the  friendly  strife) 
To  scourge  Martano,  but  to  spare  his  life.  621 

Next  day  they  gave  him  to  the  hangman's  hands. 
Who  bound  his  limbs,  but  not  in  flowery  bands 'i^, 
Tben  on  the  culprit  many  a  lash  bestow'd. 
From  street  to  street,  amidst  the  gaping  crowd. 
But  Origilla  still  they  kept  to  mourn 
In  bonds  till  fair  Lucina  should  return. 
Whose  sage  decree  (for  so  these  lords  ordain) 
Her  doom  must  lighten  to  enforce  her  pain. 

Here  Aquilant  remain'd,  till  Gryphon  heal'd  630 
Of  every  wound  his  arms  again  could  wield. 
From  errours  past  the  king  more  prudent  grown, 
Believes  he  never  can  enough  atone 
For  svich  misdeed,  by  which  he  brought  to  shame 
A  knight  whose  worth  miglit  every  tribute  claim. 
Each  day,  each  hour,  he  bent  his  care  to  chase 
From  Gryphon's  mind  the  though 's  of  late  disgrace. 
And  soon  he  purpos'tl  in  the  public  view, 
With  every  honour  to  his  merits  dae. 
To  give  him  to  redeem  his  ravish'd  spoils,         6K) 
Where  once  he  suffer'd  by  his  comitide's  wiles. 

Now  through  the  realms  the  regal  mandate  pass'd, 
To  form  a  joust  more  splendid  than  the  last ; 
Within  a  month  he  bade  the  lists  prepare 
In  all  tlie  pomp  that  fits  a  monarch's  care. 
Soon  ready  Fame  her  rapid  wings  expands, 
And  spreads  the  tidings  through  the  Syrian  lands; 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  the  rumour  hear. 
Which  reacb'd  at  length  to  good  Aslolpho's  ear; 
Who,  with  the  noble  regent '■•,  now  inclin'd      6j0 
To  see  the  lists  by  Syria's  prince  ilcsi^u'd. 
Great  was  the  praise  of  Sansonetto's  name, 
(Jrcat  was  his  strength  in  arms  and  knightly  fame; 
Whim,  made  a  Christian  by  Orlando's  hand, 
Charles  gave  in  charge  to  rule  the  Holy  Land. 


'3  This  may  possibly  allude  to  the  verses  of  Pe- 
trarch, where,  speaking  of  .lulius  C.Tsar.  he  says, 
that  Cleojjatra  bound   him   wi.h   flowery  wreaths. 


The.-e  valiant  sons  of  chivalry,  to  meet 
The  knights  at  Noranilino's  regal  seat. 
From  town  to  town  pursu'd  their  easy  way 
To  reach  the  tilting  on  th'  appointed  day 
With  vigour  unimpair'd,  and  chanc'd  to  light    660 
(Where  two  paths  join'd)  on  one  who  seem'd  a 

knight: 
But  one,  whose  outward  vest  and  looks  conceal'd 
X  virgin  glorious  in  the  martial  field. 
Marphisa'S  was  her  name,  of  gencnus  strain. 
Who  oft  was  known  the  combat  to  maintain 
With  Urava's  mighty  lord",  and  oft  had  elos'd 
With  Mount  Albano's",  sword  to  sword  oppos'd. 
Kv  day,  by  night,  in  shining  arms  array'd. 
Through  woods  and  dales,  o'er  hills  and  plains  she 

stray'd 
T'  encounter  wandering  knights,  and  nobly  raise 
Victorious  trophies  o'"  immortal  praise.  671 

As  Sansonctio  and  .Astolpho  came 
In  plate  and  mail  before  the  fearless  dame. 
She  deem'd  them  warriors  well  in  battle  known, 
F.^r  both  were  large  of  limb  and  strong  of  bone. 
Then  eager  in  the  field  their  force  to  try. 
She  wheei'd  her  steed  the  strangers  t  •  defy. 
Hut  to  her  mind  recall'd,  as  near  she  drew, 
The  Paladin  whom  in  Cathay  she  knew  '*. 
Where  oft  she  mark'd,  in  council  and  in  light,  680 
The  gallant  bearing  of  the  English  knight. 
This  seen,  the  gauntlet  from  her  hand  she  took, 
Call'd  him  by  name,  and  with  a  gracious  look 
Her  beaver  rais'd,  nor,  though  the  first  in  pride. 
To  meet  the  duke  with  fair  salute  deny'd; 
While  the  brave  Paladin  as  gla  Ily  paid 
His  cordial  grc'eiing  to  the  wondrous  maid. 

Now  each  began  t'  inquire  the  other's  way; 
Astolpho  first  reply'd — liis  journey  lay 
To  reach  Damascus,  where  the  Syrian  king      690 
Sought  in  his  lists  from  various  dines  lo  bring 
Tlie  liravest  knights. — "  Permit,"  IMarpliisa  cried 
•'  My  arms  with  yours  the  glory  to  ilivide.'* 
She  said,  and  gladly  to  her  wish  they  yield, 
O'erjoy'd  at  such  a  partner  in  the  field. 

At  length  the  day  before  the  festive  rite, 
They  see  Damascus  rising  to  their  siglit. 
And  here,  without  the  walls,  awhile  they  stay 
Till  fair  Aurora  with  her  early  ray 
Shall  gild  the  morn  ;    but  when  with  ruddy  blaze 
riie  Sun  began  to  shed  his  orient  rays.  701 

The  dame  and  knights  their  limbs  in  armour  cas'd. 
And  to  the  lists  an  en\  oy  sent  in  haste. 
To  give  the  signal  when  the  jousts  began. 
When  spear  with  spear,   and   man   engag'd  with 
mau, 

Now  to  the  place  king  Norandino  came. 
The  place  he  destin'd  for  the  dangerous  game; 


'5  The  character  is  continued  from  the  Orlando 
Innamorato,  where  she  makes  a  principal  figure. 
Boyardo  tells  us  that  Galaphron,  the  father  of 
.Angelica,  brought  with  him  a  numerous  f 'rce  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Albracca,  among  which  waj 
Marphisa,  a  female  warrii  r  of  daunde-s  courage, 
and  who  had  made  a  ^ow  never  to  disarm  herself 
lill  she  had  taken  three  kings  prisoners  in  battle, 
Gradasso,  Agrican,  and  Cliarlemain. 

See  Orl.  Inuam.  b.  i.  c,  xvi. 

'«  Orlando.  ''  Rinaldo. 


'*  Sansonetto. 


'*  Alluding  to  Boyardo's  action. 
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While  tfte  brave  virgin '^  and  the  knigMly  pair-'", 
Press  through  the  city  to  the  crowded  square, 
Where,  waitingr  for  the  sign,  nn  cither  hand     710 
The  kniglits  t.f  nol;le  slrain  impnlieiit  stand. 
The  prizes  doom'd  tlial  day  for  those  «iio  won, 
A  flittering  pcill-ax,  and  a  swoi-d  that  shone 
With  costly  E.^ms  ;  villi  these  the  king  bcstowM 
A  steed,  whcf>e  make  and  stately  trappings  show'd 
A  ixiyal  gift — The  king-  who  surely  held 
That  he,  who  first  had  all  opponents  quell'd, 
^Vorild  win  the  second  jousts,  and  bear  away 
The  meed  and  praise  of  each  victorious  day, 
'I'o  (rive  iiini  all  that  honour  could  demand,       720 
Those  arms,  which  late  by  fraud  Martano  gain'd, 
Aloft  he  hung  ;  the  sword  of  temper  ti  y'd 
To  these  he  join'd  ;  and  at  th(^  courser's  side 
The  poll-ax  i;lae'd,  all  destln'd  to  requite 
Brave  Gryphon,  from  his  gnrb  surnain'd  the  white, 
lint  she,  who  lately  to  the  list  of  fame. 
With  Sansonetlo  and  Astolpho  came, 
^'oon  chang'd  the  scene — for  when  before  her  view 
These  arms  appear'd,  full  well  tiie  arms  she  knew. 
Which,  once  her  own,  the  virgin  treasiir'd  high, 
Their  value  such,  no  vulgar  price  could  buy.    731 
These  once  impalient  from  her  limbs  she  drc»y 
j^nd  cast  aside-*,  impetuous  1o  pursue 
Jlrunello,  vei-s'd  in  every  art  of  theft, 
A\'ho  from  her  side  the  rrusty  sword  had  reft. 
Nor  need  I  longer  on  the  story  dwell, 
Sufiice  how  here  she  found  her  arms  to  tell. 

Now  when  the  maid,  by  certain  tokfns  known, 
Again  in  these  with  joy  confess'd  her  own, 
S(>  dearly  priz'd — no  more  in  doubt  she  stay'd,  740 
But,  swift  advancing,  on  the  eunass  laid 
That  hand,  which  ne'er  was  wont  in  (icid  to  fail. 
And  here  she  sciz'd,  and  there  she  strow'd  the  mail 
With  headlong  haste.     The  king  inctns'd  beheld. 
And  with  a  look  his  ready  train  impell'd 
T*  avenge  the  deed  :  at  once  the  train  obey'd  : 
The  sjiear  they  rested  and  unsheath'd  the  blade, 
Mindless  of  what  they  foioid  so  late  requite 
Their  insult  offer'd  to  a  wandering  knigiit. 
Not  more,  when  Spring  unlocks  his  genial  stores 
The  playful  child  delights  in  gaudy  flowtrs  :     7,i  1 
Not  more  the  blooming  maid,  with  vestments  gay. 
In  the  swift  dance  or  music's  spritely  lay  ; 
Than  she,  who=e  valour  every  thought  exeecils, 
Joys  in  the  clang  of  arms  and  neigh  of  steeds; 
Tire  rattling  quiver,  and  the  crashing  spear. 
Where  streaming  blood  and  ghastly  death  appear. 
Her  courser  spnrr'd  against  the  thoughtless  crow, 
Her  lance  in  rest  with  headlong  speed  she  flew; 
Some  through  the  neck,  some  through  the  breast 
she  thrust,  "  760 

Some  with  a  shock  she  tumbled  on  the  dust. 
Then,   with  drawn  sword,   her  furious  strokes  ad- 
dressed. 
She  lop]>'d  the  bead  or  broke  the  brittle  crest ; 
There  pierc'd  the  side,  and  here  the  skull  she  cleft. 
The  right  arm  now  she  cropt,  and  now  the  left. 


"  Marphisa.  '"  Snnsonetto,  and  Astnlpho. 

"'■  This  «(ory  is  told  by  Boyardo,  who  says  that 
she  pursued  Brunello  lifteen  days,  lliat  on  the 
sixth  d.iy  lier  hi  rse  falling  dead  through  weariness, 
she  cuutinued  tlie  pinsuit  on  foot,  till  Brunello 
petting  to  the  sea-srile  made  his  rscafie  in  a  vessel, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Biserta  with  the  spoils  he  had 
made.  Orl.  Innam.  b.  ii.  c.  xvii. 


Brave  Sansonetto  and  Astolpbo  b(jld 

Who  with  Marphisa  came  the  lists  to  hold. 

Not  mix  in  serious  combat,  when  they  saw 

The  Syrian  troops  in  rank  of  battle  draw, 

.At  once  their  lances  conch'd,  their  vizors  clos'd, 

Aud  pierc'd  tb'  ignoble  herd,  where  few  oppos'd 

Their  dreadful  course :  meantime  the  knight*  who 

came 
From  various  realms,  the  candidates  for  fame, 
Their  spcntive  weapons  turn"d  to  slaughter  view'd, 
.And  promis'd  jousts  to  deeper  scenes  of  blood  ; 
Yet  knew  not  why  the  Syrian  people  sought 
Their  mad  revenge,  or  what  otience  had  wrought 
'I  he  king's  resentment ;   hence,  on  either  hand, 
In  deep  aniaze  and  speechless  doubt  they  stand. 

Some  forwaiti  rush  the  people's  cause  to  join,  7S0 
But  soon  repent ;  and  some,  whose  minds  incline 
On  either  part,  to  these  as  those  unknown, 
Prepare,  without  delay,  to  quit  the  town  : 
M'liile  wiser  some,  still  hold  the  courser's  rein, 
And,  silent,  anxious  fur  th'  event  remain. 

But  jiquilant  and  (Jryphon  Hew  where  swarms 
Of  people  pour'd  to  claim  their  sovereign's  arms 
So  proudly  seiz'd.     When  now  the  brethren  view'd 
The  king,  w hose  fiery  eyes,  sull'us'd  willi  blood, 
Bc'-poke  his  wrath,  when  now  at  full  they  knew  790 
The  cause  from  which  such  dread  contention  grew; 
And  Oryphou  deem'd  such  in-ult  borne  must  shame 
X't  less  his  own,  than  Norandino's  name  ; 
F.ach  bids  his  spear  he  brought  with  eager  speed, 
■ind  flies  to  vengeance  on  his  thundering  steed. 
<';>  t'other  part  Astolpho  swift  impell'd 
His  Habicano,  while  in  hand  he  held 
The  lance  of  gold'',  that  with  enchanted  force 
Dismounts  each  warrior  in  the  listed  course. 
With  this  on  earth  two  noble  knights  he  haves:  800 
Fii^st  Gryphon  falls,  then  Aqnilant  receives 
The  weapon's  point,  that  glancing  on  the  shield. 
The  generous  youth  extended  on  the  held. 
Bold  Sansonetto  from  their  seats  remov'd 
The  biavest  knights,  in  many  a  conflict  prov'd : 
Swift  from  the  barriersthrong'dth'aftrighted  crowd: 
The  king,  inflam'd  with  anger,  storm'd  aloud. 

Meantime  Marphisa,  who  had  diiveu  away 
Whate'cr  oppos'd  her  (victor  of  the  day) 
The  late  contested  arms  in  triumph  too!;,  8l0 

And  with  her  prize  the  fatal  lists  forsook. 
Nor  Sansonetto,  nor  Astolpho  stay'd, 
liut  to  the  gate  pursu'd  the  n-artial  maid, 
While  Aquilant  and  Gryphon  mourn'd  the  chance 
That  Ixjth  o'erihrew  w  irh  one  resistless  lance,  [hand, 
O'ernbelm'd  with  >hame  they  curse  the  stranger's 
Nor  dare  in  Norandino's  pi'cscnce  stand. 
They  seize  their  coursers,  and  their  seats  regain 
lo'ch.ase  the  foe — with  numbers  in  his  train 

The  king  pur.Jues All  cqi  .il  fury  brcath(!,     820 

Rcsniv'd  on  vengeance  or  resoh'd  on  death. 
The  vulgar  throngs  applauding  clamours  send, 
But  gaze  at  distance  and  th'  event  attend. 

Now  Gryphon  came  to  where  the  three  bad  gain'd 
The  bridge,  and  nndismay'd  the  post  niair.tain'd: 
.\rriv'd,  he  soon  Astolpho  knew,  who  wore 
ri.e  same  device  and  vests  he  view'd  before ; 
The  same  his  armo-.ir  and  the  sume  liis  steed, 
As  on  the  day  he  made  Oiilo  bleed. 


='  This  lance,  formerly  the  property  of  .Argalia, 
after  his  death  came  to  Astolpho. 

See  General  View  of  Boyardo's  Storj'. 
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WliPnGrypbon  late  enj:ac;'<l  the  F,ogli?li  knight, 
Tlie  well-kiiimii  marks  at  lirst  cseap'd  his  sight. 
But  now  lit  knows  him,  erects  him  now  with  hands 
Conioin'd,  ami  nf  his  comrades'  wpal  demands; 
/ud  why,  resardlcss  of  tlie  reverence  due 
To  Syria's  king,  those  arms  to  eartli  they  threw. 
To  Gryphon  tlion  good  Otho's  »on«  reveal'd 
Kis  coeirades'  name;),  and  nonsht  beside  conceal'd 
Of  what  had  clianc'd,  though  little  could  he  tell 
How  from  those  arms  such  sudden  discord  fell ; 
But  since  himself  and  Sansunetto  brought  841 

Marphisa  there,  in  her  defence  they  fought. 

While  friendly  thus  they  commuii'd,  nearer  drew 
fiood  .\qiiilant,  and  soon  .Astolpho  knew: 
His  wrath  subsides;  and  numbers  no\v  appear, 
Hut  dare  not  yet  approach  the  warriors  near : 
They  view  each  gesture  well,  and  staml  intent 
1'u  mark  their  words  and  »  hat  their  parley  meant : 
When  one,  who  found  that  this  was  she  so  fam'd 
In  glorious  fields  of  light,   Marphisa  naru'd. 
His  courier  tuni'd  and  Norandino  warji'd,  8j0 

(I  niess  he  wi.-h'd  to  sec  his  honours  scorn'd) 
J-"ie  all  were  slain,  to  save  hi-;  remnant  bands 
From  dire'i'isiplw^ne  and  Death's  remorseless  hands; 
For  she,  who  thus  had  sei/'d  the  costly  arms, 
Was  fierce  Marplii'^a,  bred  amidst  th'  alarms 
Of  horrid  war.     When  Norandino  hearil 
That  dreadful  name,  through  all  the  Fast  so  fear'd, 
I'niess  his  care  prevent,  fnll  well  he  knew 
The  mischief,  now  predicted,  must  ensue. 
For  this  he  bids  his  troops  {fm  combat  cease,  860 
Whose  fury  lessens  as  their  fears  increase. 

Meanwhile  the  sons  of  Olivero  there. 
With  Sansonetto  and  with  Otho's  heir, 
By  mild  entreaty  in  Marpbisa's  breast 
Assuag'd  the  flame  :  she  stay'd  at  their  request 
Her  dcathful  hand  ;   then  with  a  haughty  look 
Approaching  .Nornndiuo  thus  she  s|xike. 

"  I  know  not  why  your  victor  should  receive 
These  arms,  O  king!  which  are  not  yours  to  give. 
These  once  were  mine,  and  midst  the  public  way 
That  from  Armenia  leads,  one  fateful  day         S~l 
I  left  behind,  with  betler  s|)eed  to  chase 
A  wretch  from  whom  I  sufT.-r'd  foul  disgrace  : — 
Behold  this  token  on  the  mail  imprest »», 
The  certain  proof  of  what  my  lips  attest." 


53  /Vstolphu. 

'^  Boyardo  relates  that  ^larphisa  bore  for  the 
device  on  her  shield  a  crown  cleft  in  three  parts, 
and  for  her  crest  a  dragon  vomiting  flames. 
Nel  scudo  azurro  avea  per  devisa 
Ina  corona  in  trc  parti  spezzata : 
La  cotta  d'arnie  a  quclla  guisa 
E  la  coperta  tutto  lavorato, 
E  per  cimier  nel  piu  sublime  loco, 
I'n  drago  verdc  che  gettava  foco, 
Ed  era  il  foco  acconcia  di  manicra, 
(he  dal  impeto  accesa  arde  del  vento, 
J"  quando  in  mezza  alia  hattaglia  ell'era. 
In  lampeggiar  facea  pien  di  spavento. 

Berni  Orl,  Inn.  b.  i.  c.  x. 
She,  for  device,  upon  her  azure  shield, 
Chft  in  three  parts  a  regal  crown  rc\iard  ; 
The  like  impress  her  mailed  cuirass  bore. 
And  all  her  surcoat  rich  embroider'd  o'er: 
llijili  ou  licr  helm,  in  ligur'd  terroni  grac'd, 
A  veidanl  dnigon  IJery  sparkles  cast ; 


Then  on  the  c.iirass,  which  she  claim'd  her  own. 
Cleft  in  three  parts  she  show'd  a  regal  crown. 

*'  four  days  are  past,  since  from  th*  Armenian 
land 
(The  king  reply'd)  a  merchant  to  my  hand 
This  anno\ir  brought;  and  »oiild-t  thou  this  obtain, 
Tliiuk  not  thy  tongue  shall  ask  the  gift  in  vain  ; 
Nor  think,  wiia'e'er  thy  claim,  the  prize  ordain'd 
For  Oryphon's  virtues,  thus  by  him  dctain'd; 
But  freely  woidd  his  noble  mind  resign 
The  vicrtor's  meed  to  make  thy  friendship  mine. 
No  signs  I  ask  to  prove  this  armour  yours. 
Your  word,  your  valour,  my  belief  secures. 
Now  take  thy  own — here  all  contention  leave, 
.\nd  rjryphon  shall  from  me  a  richer  gift  receive." 

Gryplion,  who  little  had  these  arms  desir'd,  890 
liut  still  in  all  to  please  the  king  aspir'd. 
Thus  made  reply — '*  F">r  me  it  shall  suffice. 
That  aught  you  wish  my  glad  eonstnt  supplies." 
AInrphisa,  who  l)eheld  the  part  they  took 
To  save  her  hoiKJUr,  with  benignant  b>ok 
To  Ciryphon  hegg'd  these  arms  her  gift  to  make, 
WMiieh  Gryphon  at  her  hand  vouchsaf?d  to  take. 

Now  to  the  city  all  again  pursu'd 
Their  clieerful  way,  in  peace  and  love  rcnew'd  ; 
Where  at  the  festive  tilt  in  splendour  rim,         900 
The  prize  and  glory  Sansonetto  won. 
.^stolplio  and  the  brethren  fam'd  in  war. 
But  chief  Marphisa,  brave  beyond  compare. 
With  friendly  purpose  from  the  list  abstain. 
That  Sansonetto  all  the  praise  might  gain. 

With  Norandino  thus  the  knights  employ 
The  liappy  days  in  sports  and  social  joy; 
Till  now  the  state  of  France  by  foes  opprest. 
Awakes  new  thoughts  in  every  knightly  breast: 
Their  leave  they  take:  witli  these,  by  glory  lir'd, 
Marphisa  went,  for  long  her  soul  aspir'd  911 


The  towering  crest,  by  wondrous  art  designed. 
With  motion  glow'd  and  kindled  in  the  «ind  : 
And  while  amidst  the  mingled  fight  she  tiirn'd, 
\\'ith  dreaded  blaze  the  fire  encrea.-ii;g  burn'd  '. 
Tasso  paints  the  crest  of  the  Soldan  of  Egj'pt  in 
the  same  manner. 

A  dragon  on  his  crest  the  Soldan  wore, 
That,  stretching,  bends  his  arching  neck  before. 
High  on  his  feet  he  stands,  with  spreading  wings. 
And  wreaths  his  forky  tail  in  spiry  rings:  [shows. 
Three  hrandish'd  tongues  the  sciilptur'd  monster 
He  seems  to  kindle  as  the  combat  glows : 
His  gaping  jaws  appear  to  hiss  with  ire. 
And  vomit  mingled  smoke  and  ruddy  fire. 

Jerusal.  Del.  b.  ix.  ver.  19". 
Both  these  descriptions  originate  in  the  following 
fine  picture  of  Virgil. 

TniTius 

Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  tuto  vertice  supra  est. 
Quod  triplici  erinita  jiiba  galea  altaChimxrain 
Siistinct,  .ttnipos  clllantem  faucibus  ignes. 
Tarn  magis  ilia  fremens,  ae  tristibiis  elfera  flammis, 
Quam  magis  etl'iisu  crudescnnt  sanguine  piignx. 

JEn.  lib.  vii.  ver.  7£J. 

Tnmu<  hhI*^ — • 

A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  crest  adoiiid, 
On  which  with  belching  tiaiucs  Chimera  burn'd  ; 
The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher, 
Ibo  more  with  fury  burus  Uie  blazing  lire. 

Drydcii,  vir.  IC71. 
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To  meet  the  Paladins  in  fields  of  fame, 
And  prove  if  each  de.s(  rvM  so  great  a  name. 

^Another  Sansonetto  Iea\es,  whose  sway 
For  his  miijlit  blest  Jerusalem  obey  : 
Then  in  one  friendly  band  together  loin'd, 
These  five,  whose  equals  scarce  Ihe  world  can  find, 
Dismiss'd  by  Norandino.  seek  the  laud 
Of  Tripoli,  where  on  the  nei«rhl)0urinf  strand 
The  billows  break,  and  where  a  bark  they  find  P20 
•   With  wealthy  freight  for  western  climes  design'd. 
,An  aged  pilot  there  (the  terms  agreed) 
Receives  aboard  each  warrior  and  his  steed. 

With  cloudless  beam  serenely  shone  the  day, 
The  flattering  promise  of  a  iirosperous  way. 
The  shore  forsaking,  with  a  favmiring  gale 
They  plough  the  deep  with  wide  extended  sail. 
The  isle,  devoted  to  the  queen  of  love, 
Keceivcs  them  first,  within  whose  |)ort  they  prove 
Malignant  steams  «  of  pestilential  breath,         930 
That  soften  steel  and  taint  the  air  with  death, 
Sent  from  a  stagnant  pool — and  thus  unkind 
To  Famagosta,  Nature  has  assigud 
Her  place  so  ne.ir  Constanza's  noxious  soil. 
Yet  blest  in  other  parls  the  Cyprian  isle. 
The  poisonous  fumes  forbid  the  ship  to  stay; 
Around  the  coast  they  wing  their  r.npid  way. 
And  steering  to  the  right,  at  Paphos  moor : 
The  sa'Iors  issue  on  the  flowery  shore. 
For  trafiic  some,  and  some  tlie  land  to  view,      940 
Wliere  Love  resides  with  pleasure^  ever  new. 
Six  miles  ascending  gently  from  the  flood. 
Stands  on  a  beauteous  hill  a  verdant  wood, 
Wheie  cedars,  myrtles,  bays,  and  orange  grow, 
With  various  plants  that  grateful  scent  bestow. 
WiW  thyme,  the  lily,  crocus,  and  the  rose 
Perfume  the  air    w  bile  every  wind  that  blows 
Fresh  from  the  land,  far  o'er  the  surcy  ii>ain 
Wafts  the  sweet  gale  to  greet  the  sailor-train. 
Clear  from  a  spring  a  murmuring  riv'lct  pours  P,50 
Tts  winding  tribute  to  the  meads  and  flowers. 
Well  may  this  spot  be  nani'd  the  f.ivourite  soil 
Of  lovely  Venus,  where  with  roseate  smile. 
Each  dame,  each  virgin  shmes  in  bloomy  pride 
Of  charms  unequali'd  through  the  world  beside, 
While  the  soft  goddess  youth  and  age  inspires. 
And  even  in  life's  last  stage  mainlains  her  amorous 
lires. 

Here  was  the  tale  cnnfirm'd,  reveal'd  but  late 
Of  fair  Lucina,  whom  in  doleful  state 
The  ore  detain'd;  and  sonu  the  news  thev  heard. 
That,   freed   at  length  from    bonds,   the  princess 
steer'd  961 

Her  happy  journey  from  Nicosia's'''  scat 
lu  Syria's  realm  her  long-lost  lord  to  meet'''. 

The  pilot  now  his  voyage  to  pursue. 
While  o'er  the  wave  the  favouring  breezes  blew, 
Turu'd  to  the  sea  his  prow,  bis  anchor  v.cigh'd, 
And  every  canvass  to  the  gale  display'd. 


'5  The  lake  of  Constanza  is  so  near  Famagosta, 
that  it  was  said  to  render  the  air  pestilential  :  but 
the  further  effects  attributed  to  it  by  the  ]>oet  are 
probably  exaggerated. 

*  Nicosia  was  a  city  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
j  'ii.d  of  Cyprus. 

^'  Here  c  ncludes  the  story  of  Nora-dino  and 
I.ucina,  who  appear  no  more  in  the  courjeof  this 
work. 


Now  distant  from  the  port  the  vessel  stood, 
And  plongh'd  with  happv  speed  the  brinv  flood, 
L<]Ug  as  the  Sun  above  th'  horizon  shin"d  ;  910 

Hut,  when  black  evening  rose,  the  changing  wind 
HoH  I'd  thro'  the  shrowds,  and  from  the  lowest  deep 
With  warring  waves  assail  d  the  reeling  ship. 
Wide  yawns  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole. 
Quick  flash  the  lightnings,  loud  the  thunders  roll ; 
Thick  clouds  in  darkness  veil  th'  ethereal  light. 
Nor  Sun  by  day,  nor  star  appears  by  night. 
South,  east,  and  west  in  rattling  whirluinds  blow; 
Heaven  groans  above  and  ocean  roars  below. 
Huge  cataracts  descend  of  hail  and  rain  ;  930 

The  wretched  sailors  every  woe  sustain, 
And  honour  broods  upon  the  angry  main. 
All  ply  their  several  tasks  to  prove  how  well 
Each  in  his  office  can  the  rest  excel. 
One  with  his  whistle's  sound  the  want  of  speech 
Supplies,  and  gives  the  needful  charge  to  each  : 
This,  at  the  anchor  toils;  that,  strikes  the  sails; 
Tliis.  strains  or  loosens,  as  the  stcu'm  prevails. 
The  creaking  cordage  ;  that,  the  deck  ascends  : 
Tlie  rudder  this,  and  that,  i  lie  mast  defends.    990 
-ill  night  the  storm  redoubled  rage  display'd, 
With  thicker  gloom  than  Hell's  trcmeiid  lus  shade. 
Through  deepest  seas  tli'  afiVighted  pih.t  steer'd. 
Where  through  the  waves  no  dangerous  shelves  ap- 

pear'd. 
Not  hopeless  yet  but  with  returning  day 
Relentless  Fortune  might  her  wrath  allay: 
In  vain  his  hopes — -for  nought  her  wrath  assiiag'd. 
By  day  with  fiercer  strength  the  tempest  rag'd  ; 
If  that  wen-  day,  which  not  returning  light, 
Rut  lapse  of  hours  distinguish'd  from  the  night. 
Now  pale,  desipairing,  to  his  fate  resign'd,       1001 
The  pilot  leaves  his  vessel  to  the  wind  ; 
lie  lets  lier  drive  where'er  the  storm  prevails, 
And  ploughs  th'  nnpitying  sea  with  humble  sails. 

Wliile  Fortune  these''*  upon  the  deep  disiress'd, 
Not  more  she  suffers  those  at  land  to  rest, 
\A'bere  on  the  plains  of  France,  with  deathful  rage, 
The  Christian  and  the  I'agan  powers  engage, 
ninaldo  there  assails,  breaks,  scatters  round 
The  foes,  anil  burls  their"Staudaids  to  the  ground  : 
And  now  he  spur^  Bayardo  through  tlie  fight,  1011 
To  prove  the  noble  Dardiiiello's  nnght. 
IJiiialHo  on  his  shield  the  sign  survcy'd. 
Which  yr.nng  Almontes'  son  with  pride  display'd, 
And  deem'd  him  brave  whose  ventmous  arm  could 

bear 
The  same  device  the  earP"  was  seen  to  wear; 
And  (imnd  him  brave,  when  round  the  ghastly  plain 
He  saw  the  heaps  his  conqiiericg  hand  had  slain. 
Tlien  to  hiiu'clf— "  This  noxiors  weed  demands, 
(Krc  yet  it  further  spreads)  my  pruning  hands."  H)'20 
Thus  spoke  the  knight,  and  where  be  turns  his  face, 
Tlic  ranks  recede,  and  every  chief  gives  place  : 
Christians  and  Pagans  to  bis  passage  yield. 
Such  awe  his  looks,  such  dread  his  swOrd  impell'd. 
Hut  hapless  nardinello  sole  defies 
Albano's  chief ;  to  whom  Einaldo  cries — 

"  Poor  boy  !  in  evil  hour  to  risk  tliy  life. 
That  shield  was  left,  thy  pledge  of  future  strife  : 
1  come  to  prove  how  well  with  nie  in  fight 
Thy  hand  defends  that  ensign  red  and  white:  1030 


'*  He    resumes    this 

cr.   j(io. 
■0  (..liando. 
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If  here  thou  fail'st,  thy  force  can  ill  cumIuikI 
Those  arms  against  Orlando  to  difeiul." 

Then  Dardincllo  thus — ■*  Hear  one  who  dares 
Protect  thoae  honours  w  liich  in  field  he  bears  : 
I  trust  these  colours,  red  and  white,  proclaim 
LeSs  pledge  of  strife  than  pledge  of  future  fame  : 
Think  not,  though  yoans,  to  make  me  fly  the  field, 
Or  e'er  to  thee  this  glorious  trophy  yield. 
My  death  alone  on  thee  my  arms  bestows : 
But  Heaven  th'  event  far  other  may  dispose;  1040 
And  never,  never  shall  my  deeds  disgrace 
The  lineal  praise  of  my  illustrious  race." 

He  saidi  and  as  he  spoke,  with  hrandish'd  sword 
Intrepid  rush'd  on  Mount  Alhano's  lord: 
A  chilling  fear3°each  Pagiui  foe  oppress'd. 
And  fr.jze  the  blood  in  every  panting  breajit; 
When  stern  Riualdo,  eager  for  tiie  fight. 
Resistless  flew  t'  engage  the  blooming  knight. 
A  lion  thus  (that  in  the  pasture  views 
A  bull  that  ne'er  the  heifer  yet  pursues)  1050 

Springs  on  his  prey — first  aim'd  the  Pasan  foe 
Against  Mambrino's  helm  the  fruitless  blow. 
"  Now  learn,"  with  smile  severe  Rhialdu  crie  A 
"  If  this  right  hand  can  best  the  weapon  guide." 
At  once  he  spurr'd,  and  to  the  fiery  horse 
Have  up  the  reins,  when  driv'n  with  matchless  force 
Through  his  white  breast  the  sword  a  passage  found, 
Till  at  bis  back  appeared  the  griz;:ly  wound. 
The  steel  drawn  forth,  drew  forth  the  vital  breath. 
And  cold  and  pale  the  body  sunk  in  death  :     lOGO 
Like  some  fair  ffowerS',  whose  vivid  lustre  fades. 
If  chance  the  ploughman's  share  its  stalk  invades; 
(V  heavy  poppies,  charg'd  with  dews  or  rain, 
1  hat  hang  their  heads  low  drooping  on  the  plain  : 
So  from  his  face  the  rosy  colour  files, 
So  Dardincllo  sinks,  and  sinking  dies: — 
lie  dies,  and  instant  with  their  chief  is  fled 
The  strength,  the  courage  of  the  host  he  led. 
As  where  huge  works  of  human  art  rfslrain 
The  Hoods  that  else  would  deluge  all  the  plain,  1 070 
\\' hene'er  the  mounds  are  hurst,  the  rushing  tide 
With  roaring  noise  escapes  on  every  side. — 
The  powers  of  Afric  thus,  who  scorn'd  to  yield, 
While  Dardinello's  name  inspir'd  the  field  ; 
Soon  as  they  found  the  leader  breathless  lie, 
Dispers'd  and  broken  o'er  the  plains  they  fly. 
Who  seeks  to  fly,  Rinaldo  leaves  in  flight. 
But  those  assails  who  bravely  n)eet  the  fight. 
What  numbers  fell  where  Ario.lantes  fought. 
Who  next  Rinaldo  deeds  of  prowess  wrought!  1080 
These  Liouetto;  those  Zerbino  queli'd; 
All  seeni'd  to  stiive  who  most  in  arms  excell'd. 
Charles,  mindful  of  his  fame,  the  battle  wag'd: 
There  Olivero,  Turpin,  GuidoS^  rag'd ; 
There  .Salamone  fought,  Ugero  there  engag'd. 

>»  So  Virgil  when  Pallas  attacks  Tumus,  .T.n.  x. 
Frigidus  Arcadibus  coit  in  prtccordia  sanguis. 
The  blood  congeal'd  in  each  .\rcadian  heart. 
>'  Thus  Virgil,  ^'Eneid  ix.  vcr.  4r?5. 

Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos  succisus  aratro 
Lauguescit  moiiens;  lassove  papavera  eollo, 
Demisere  caput,  pluvia  cum  forte  gravantur. 
As  a  gay  flower,  with  blooming  bcauiios  crown'd, 
Cut  by  the  share,  lies  languid  on  the  ground  ; 
Or  some  tall  poppy  that  o'er-charg'd  with  rnin, 
Bends  the  faiut  head,  and  sinks  uijon  the  plain. 

Piit,  iS,5. 
S'  Two  Cuidos  are  mentioned  by    the  poet, 
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That  day  so  f  ital  to  each  Moorish  band, 
Had  left  n.)t  one  to  see  his  native  land ; 
But  sage  Marsilius,  with  foreseeing  care, 
Prescrv'd  th'  unhappy  reuiuanis  of  the  war; 
Aud  better  deem'd  these  wretched  bands  to  save. 
Than  suffer  all  to  fill  a  foreign  grave.  lUWl 

He  sends  his  standards  to  the  camp,  dispos'd 
Against  as>ault.s,  by  fencing  works  enclos'd  : 
Here  Stordilano  came,  Granada's  king; 
Andalusia's,  Lusus'  leaders  bring 
Their  suffering  powers:   meantime  Marsilius  sends 
To  Afri<:'s  monarch  ;  and  wiih  speed  commends 
To  quit  the  field,  and  thank  the  favouring  power 
Which  sav'd  his  life  in  that  destroying  hour. 

The  king,  who  saw  that  nutbiug  could  restore 
The  day,  nor  liop'd  to  see  iJiserla  more,  1101 

The  fate  he  could  not  shun  resigu'd  to  meet. 
His  slaudaids  turn'd  and  bade  to  sound  retreat. 
Such  was  the  panic  of  the  routed  host. 
That  flying  numbers  in  the  scene  were  lost. 
King  Agramant  and  sage  Sobr.no  try'd 
The  rest  in  order  from  the  Held  to  guide  ; 
But  here  nor  king,  nor  sage,  nor  chief  prcvail'd 
\^'ith   prayer  or  threat,   such   fear   each   breast 

assail'd  : 
While  scarce  a  third  the  standards  would  pursue. 
That  ill  attended  from  the  fight  withdrew.        1111 
For  one  that  heard  his  chief  or  trumpet's  call, 
Lo  I  two  were  seen  to  fly,  or  two  to  fall. 
Soon  to  tlieir  camp  rctir'd,  in  dire  dismay. 
The  wretched  Pagans  in  their  trenches  lay  :    [lost. 
When  Charles,  who  meant  not  fortune  should  be 
Pursu'd  the  flying  foe  with  all  his  host. 
But  rising  night  his  glorious  ardour  stay'd. 
And  wrapt  the  warring  world  in  fiiendly  shade; 
Perchance  by  Heaven  more  swiftly  sent  to  give  1 120 
The  creatures  of  bis  hand  to  briiathe  and  live. 

The  hostile  blood  in  purple  torrents  flow'd. 
And  drcnch'd  the  soil  with  dreadful  carnag'estrow'd; 
Where  fourscore  thousand  on  the  fatal  plain 
I.ay  breathless,  by  the  murderous  weapon  slain. 
Whose  bodies  thieves  and  wolves  at  midnigh;  hour 
Rush'd  from  their  hannLs  to  pillage  and  devour. 

No  more  imperial  Charles  to  Paris  turn'd. 
But  pitch'd  his  tents  without,  where  kindled  lium'd 
The  frequent  fires;  the  foes  besieg'd  with  care  1 IJO 
Sink  <leep  the  trenches  and  the  works  repair, 
O'erwatch  the  whole,  bid  every  guard  a^ake. 
Nor  all  the  live  long  night  their  arms  fursake. 

The  Saracens,  wboui  chilling  fears  oppress, 
.\loug  their  mourn!'ul  lines  in  deep  distress 
r.ameut  and  weep,  while  half  Cfinceal'd  and  low. 
The  sighs  break  forih  and  hush'd  the  sorrows  flow. 
Some  iur  their  slaughter'd  friends  or  kindred  groan. 
Some,  others' su.Terings;  some,  bewail  their  o«n  ; 
.And  some,  more  wretched,  with  foreboding  niiud 
Revolve  still  greater  evils  yel  behind.  1 141 

Two  Moorish  youlhsM  there  were  of  bumble  race. 
In  I'tolomitu  was  their  native  place  : 


distinct   from    one    of  that   name   called   Guido 
Savage. 

31  This  beautiful  episode  of  ClOTidano  and  Me- 
dorii,  though  evident Iv  a  copy  of  Nisus  and  F.ury- 
alus  in  the  ninth  .l^neid.  must  be  allowed  to  be  im* 
proved  by  the  motive  which  the  poet  ascribes  lor 
this  midnight  excursion  of  the  two  friends,  the  de- 
sire of  recovering  tlie  body  of  Iheir  slaughtered 
master.  It  may  be  observed  loo,  that  iu  Vii-jjil  the 
M 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Whose  story  told  to  every  ear  may  prove 
A  rare  example  of  iirilileinisliM  love. 
■|  lifscj  C'ltiridano  and  Medoro  call'd, 
l'ir:ii  in  u'ond  times,  in  evil  iiiiappall'd, 
'i'l)  Darrtinello  loyal  frii'ndship  bore, 
AihI  late  with  him  had  ^•ro^t  from  Afric's  shore. 
A  Uimter's  life  bold  Cloridan.i  led,  1 1 30 

His  limbs  robust  to  strength  and  swiftness  bred  : 
Mcdoro's  iipcning  youth  but  scarce  be.^an 
To  shade  tiie  ruse  with  down  and  promise  man. 
Of  all  thatjoin'd  the  Pagan's  thrcjtsiiing  arms, 
Not  one  exeeli'd  bis  mien  and  blooming  charms: 
iJiaek  were  his  eyes,  h\.<  locks  like  golden  wire; 
■  So  seems  some  angel  of  the  heavenly  choir! 
These  two,  with  numbei's  more,  by  chance  ordain'd 
To  guard  the  fences,  now  the  v.atch  niaintain'd, 
Whit  time  the  drowsy  niuht,  with'  winking  eyes, 
Vicw'd    from    her   middle    throne    the  spangled 
skies.  1161 

Medoro  still  (while  tears  his  cheeks  sufTuse) 
The  dear  remernbrancc  of  his  lord  renews  : 
Almontes*  son,  brave  Dardinello  slain, 
I!Np>;s'd  unburiod  on  the  naked  plain  : 
When,  turning  to  his  friend,  he  Ihtis  express'd 
The  generous  feelings  of  a  Inyal  breast: 

'■  Shall  he,  O  Cloridaiio,  lo  the  brood 
Of  wolves  and  ravens  yieid  too  precious  food  ? 
He,  whose  past  goodnej-s  ever  must  a»ake        1 170 
Bly  grateful  love,  till  life  this  frame  forsake  ? 


attempt  of  cNpIoring  the  enemy's  camp  is  first 
suggested  by  Nisus,  and  that  the  young  Knryalus 
takes  fire  at  the  proposal ;  but  in  Ariosto  the  youth 
is  the  lirst  mover,  instigated  by  love  and  gratitude 
to  his  dead  prince ;  which  circumstance  greatly 
elevates  his  characterj  and  adds  to  the  pathos  of 
the  story.  Ariosto  has  not  only  imitated  Virgil, 
but  probably  had  his  eye  upon  Statins,  who  in  the 
tenth  book  of  bis  Thcbaid,  represents  two  of  his 
heroes,  Hopleiis  and  Damas,  making  a  search  by 
night  for  the  dead  bodies  of  their  kings  Tydeus 
and  i'arihen'ipajus.  The  episode  of  Argantes  and 
Clor  nda  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Jerusalem  may 
be  derived  from  the  Latin  :  hut  both  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  have  so  varied  the  circumstances,  and  im- 
proved the  hints  they  have  taken,  and  in  ])articular 
have  given  so  dilferejit  a  turn  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  adventure,  that  their  separate  fictions  may 
nearly  clajm  the  merit  of  invention.  At  least  in 
both  poets,  the  imitations  ate  the  imitations  of  a 
master.  I  shall  leave  t'lie  reader  to  compare  the 
passages  which  our  poet  has  borrowed  from  \"irgil. 

i  atn  happy  to  add  here  the  observations  of  an 
elegant  and  candid  critic  on  this  pa.ssage  of  Ariosto. 
"  The  beautiful  and  pathetic  tale  of  the  two  friends 
Medoro  and  t'loridano,  in  t!ie  eighteenth  canto  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  is  indeed  an  artful  and  exact 
copy  of  the  Nisus  and  Euryalua  of  Vtrgil ;  yet  the 
author  hath  added  some  original  beauties  to  it, 
and  in  particular  hath  assigned  a  more  interci-ting 
motive  for  this  midnight  excursion,  than  what  we 
find  in  Virgil ;  fur  Medoro  and  Cloridano  venture 
into  the  field  of  battle  to  find  out  among  the  heaps 
f  s'ain,  the  body  of  their  lord.  This  perltaps  is 
rne  of  the  most  excellent  passages  in  this,  wild  and 
romantic  author,  who  yet  aboiitids  in  various 
beauties,  the  merit  of  whicli  ought  not  to  be  tr  ed 
by  the  established  rules  of  classical  criticism." 

See  Postscript  to  Dr.  Warton's  edition  of  Virgil. 


And,  ah  !   should  life  for  him  In  tiilmte  Tow, 
Not  all  could  pay  the  mighty  debt  I  o"e! 
riieu  to  yon  heaps  of  carnage  let  me  flv, 
Where  Cold  on  earth  his  limbs  dishoiiour'd  lie. 
Who  kniiws  but  'leaven  may  guide  my  daring  tread 
To  where  the  silent  camp  of  Charles  is  spread  ? 
Remain  thou  here,  that  if  resistless  fate 
Decrees  my  death,  thou  mayst  that  death  relate: 
-And  should  not  Heaven  my  pious  voxvs  succeed, 
At  least  i)0Stetity  will  praise  the  deed."  USl 

With  speechless  wonder  Cloridano  hears 
Such  fniih  and  courage  in  such  early  years  ; 
And  (for  he  held  him  dear)  he  strives  to  make 
The  dauntless  youth  his  rash  dosign  fursake. 
Hut  grief  like  his  no  comfort  can  con'roul  ; 
Nor  reason  change  the  pnrpose  of  his  soul, 
A  grave  on  Dardinello  to  bestow, 
Or  in  the  great  attempt  his  life  forgo. 

When  CInridano  long  in  vain  had  tried         1 190 
Each  friendly  plea — "  Yet  let  ine  share,"  he  cried, 
"  The  pious  task — I  too  aspire  to  raise 
From  such  a  death  the  meed  of  endless  praise. 
Should  1,  depriv'd  of  thee,  Medoro,  live, 
What  future  jjy  can  wretched  being  give  ! 
Ah  !  let  me  meet  with  thee  a  soldier's  fate, 
Nor  drag  behind  life's  wretched  lingering  state.'* 

This  said  ;  they  'point  supplies  their  place  to  take. 
Then  leave  the  trenches  and  the  camp  forsake; 
And  soon  .trrive  where,  sunk  in  h'avy  sleep,   1200 
Our  careless  bands  the  watch  no  longer  keep : 
Their  fires  e;;tinct,  each  senseless  at  his  post. 
But  little  fears  the  Pagan's  neighbouring  host : 
Midst  arms,  and  cars,  and  coursers  stretch'd  supine 
In  slumber  lock'd  and  drench'd  in  fumes  of  wine. 
His  steps  awhile  here  Cloridano  stay'd  : 
"  Shall  I  not  seize  the  present  hour,"  he  said, 
**  Now,  now',  Medoro,  on  yon  hostile  train 
To  wreaTi  some  vengeance  for  my  patron  slain  ? 
Here  listen  thou  !  and  watch  with  heedfid  eye,  1210 
Lest  unawares  some  waking  foe  descry 
Our  bold  attempt,  while  here  my  wrath  I  slake, 
And  through  the  camp  our  bloody  ])assage  make." 

He  said  ;  and  ceasing,  o'er  the  trenches  stept. 
And  first  he  came  where  learned  Alpheus  slept: 
ISut  late  th'  imperial  court  of  Charles  he  sought. 
In  magic,  herbs,  and  arts  prophetic  taught : 
Here  fail'd  his  skill,  that  skill  so  oft  belicv'd; 
While  to  himself  the  witless  seer  deceiv'd 
Long  years  of  life  had  promis'd,  safe  from  harms. 
And  death  at  last  in  his  lov'd  cnnsorl's  arms.    1221 
Deep  in  his  throat  the  wily  Pagan  .sent 
Mis  weapon's  point ;  and  next  his  fury  bent 
On  f  lur  that  speechless  died,  whose  names  unknown 
N'o  Turpin  to  our  age  delivers  down. 
Then  Palidon  of  Sloncaliri  bleeds, 
Who  slept  secure  between  the  harncss'd  steeds. 
At  length  he  came  to  where,  supinely  spread. 
An  einpty  vase  suj;ported  Grillo's  head  : 
Himself  iiad  swiU'd  the  wine,  and  now  he  lay  1230 
In  peaceful  rest  to  doze  the  fumes  away  : 
Large  measures  had  he  quafi'd,  and  still  extends 
In  dreams  the  draught  which  Cloridano  ends. 
.V  (;reek  and  Felgian  perish'd  near  his  side. 
Who  long  by  night  the  dice  and  '.'oblet  ply'd. 
Thrice  happy  !   had  they  ply'd  till  reddening  morn 
From  siher  Indus34  made  her  wish'd  return. 


3*  A  principal   river  in  the  Kast  Indies,  whicli 
ives  name  to  the  whole  country  of  India. 
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But  Pate  would  lo5c  on  Earth  his  sovpreisn  piiwer 
C'oiilil  i:i3ii  »iih  prescience  read  the  rmiire  hour. 

As  the  gaunt  lion,  at  the  savage  call  1240 

Of  hunger,  overleaps  the  nightly  stall  J 
'I'lien  kills,  and  rends  the  sheep  with  cruel  paws, 
To  glut  with  bloody  fuad  his  ravenous  iav.s: 
The  Pa_'an  tlius,  a^lid^t  our  senseless  crew 
Inimers'd  in  slumber,  bclplcs  wretches  slew: 
Nor  yet  he  rag'd  with  bold  Medoro's  steel, 
Who  scorn'd  that  vulgar  lives  his  fjrce  fhould  feel. 

He  came  where  duke  T.ahretto  lay  enclos'd 
Ily  his  lovM  con50rt's  armsM,  io  sleep  rep•)^>'d : 
No  air  could  glide  between,  so  close  they  lay,  1250 
]\iod':n)'s  falehii.u  lopt  their  heads  away  : 
<  >  cnvy'd  deith  I   for  sure  their  souls  conjoin'd 
In  like  embrace,  one  happy  stroke  consrgn'd 
'!*')  tiiose  blest  regions,  to  receive  above 
The  mectl  of  ioy  and  never-dying  love  ! 
Jlaliiido  next  he  slew  :  and  at  his  side, 
Drave  .-Vrdtlico  and  bis  brother  died, 
The  sons  of  Flanders'  earl',  whom  lately  prais'd 
For  martial  virinc,  Charles  had  newly  mis'd 
To  knighthood's  rank,  and  either  ^•:ive  to  hold,  1260 
MixcH  with  their  arms,  the  flcur-dp-lysof  gold. 
These  from  the  field  tliat  glorious  day  he  view'd 
Return  with  weapons  staln'd  in  hostile  blood, 
And  promis'd  each  in  Fiiza  large  domain  : 
J5ut  sOi.n  Medoro  made  such  promise  vain  ! 

'I'hus  slaughtering  on,  advancM  th'  insidious  two; 
At  length  they  ncnr  the  rich  pavilicns  drew. 
Where  round  the  tent  of  Charles,  in  arms  prepar'd. 
The  Paladins,  by  turn,  maintainM  the  guanl. 
Here  from  their  bloody  work  the  Pagans  ceas'd. 
And  sheath'd  their  falchions  and  their  steps  re- 
press'd  ;  '    1271 

For  well  they  dcem'd  that,  midst  so  vast  a  htist, 
Not  all  could  sleep  regardless  of  their  post,  [borne. 
What  wealthy  plumler   thence  might  each  have 
But  all  they  sought  was  safely  to  return ! 

First  Cloridano  led  the  way,  to  find 
Their  surest  track  ;   his  friend  pursu'd  behind. 
At  length  they  came  where  in  a  field  of  blood, 
AVith    falchions,    bows,    and  shields,    and    lances 

strow'd. 
Men  mix'd  with  steeds,  the  poor  with  wealthy  lay. 
And  kings  with  slaves  rcduc'd  to  comjnon  clay.  1 281 
Th'  unnumher'd  slain  had  made  the  pious  pair 
Pursue  their  si>arch  till  day  with  fruitless  care; 
But,  at  Mednro's  suit,  the  Moon  revcai'd 
Her  silver  horns  till  then  in  clouds  conccal'd  : 
Fix'd  nn  the  sky  he  bent  his  mournful  sight, 
And  thus  addre's'd  the  regent  uf  the  night : 

"  O  sacred  empress !  by  our  fathers  fam'd  ! 
Who  rightly  tliec  their  triple  gi'ddcss  nani'd  ! 
Thou,  who  in  Heaven,  in  Earth,  or  deepest  Hell, 
Through  various  forms  in  glory  canst  cxcell  !  W9l 
Who  wear'st  a  huntress'  garb  in  woods  to  trace 
The  haunts  of  monsters  and  the  sylvan  race  ; 
Show  me  my  luurder'd  lord  in  blood  imbm'd. 
Who,  while  he  liv'd,  thy  hallow'il  siiorts  pursu'd." 

.'\t  this,  by  chance  or  at  his  earnest  prayer. 
The  Moon  resplendent  through  the  vaporous  air 
Pierc'd  the  still  gloom;  as  when  in  virgin  charms 
She  came  all  naked  to  Endymion's  arras. 


35  This  pathetic  incident  is  not  borrowed  from 
Virgil,  but  mir  author's  own,  and  unwjualled  by 
any  death  described  in  the  expedition  of  Nisus  anil 
liuryalus. 


Paris  with  either  camp  rcceiv'd  the  beam  :       l.>00 

The  plains  and  mnuntains  whiten'd  in  the  gleam  : 

-Martir  and  I.iri's  distant  hills  v.  ere  bright. 

This  rising  to  the  left,  and  ihat  the  right: 

I)Ut  rays  inore  dazzlin;  mark'd  the  fctal  plain 

Where  lay  Aim  inteOS'"'  valiant  o!r;;iring  slain. 

Him  by  hi^  arms  and  shield's  device  be  knew; 

As  near  his  lord  .Medoro  weeping  drew, 

With  face  all  bath'd  in  tears,  in  teai^  which,  shed 

From  either  eye,  eternal  fountains  fed  : 

Such  were  his  lo.ks,  so  seem'd  his  plaints  to  flow. 

That  passing  winds  might  listen  to  his  woe.     loll 

In  aceeuls  low  and  mu.murs  scarcely  heard 

He  brealh'd  his  grief;  yet  think  not  tliat  he  fcav'd 

To  risk  a  being  he  no  longer  priz'u  ; 

His  genetDus  sijul  such  abject  thoughts  despis'd; 

But  most  he  fear'd  some  evil  chance  to  find 

T'  obstruct  the  p-oiis  deed  his  soul  desipn'd. 

N'oiv,  on  their  siioulders  laid,  the  friendly  pair 

The  breathless  corse,  with  zeal  diviilcd,  bear, 

IJoth  pale  and  :inxious  for  their  dearest  care.  1320 

Soon  cn:iic  the  g'>d  who  gives  to  day  its  birth, 
The  Stan  to  chase  from  Heaven,  the  shades  from 

Earth  ; 
When  brave  Zcrbino,  from  whose  virtuous  breast 
A  general's  duty  drove  ignoble  rest. 
Whose  arm  had  c">as'il  the  fearful  Moors  by  night, 
Return'd  to  seek  I  he  camp  at  dawn  of  li?ht ; 
With  him  a  band  of  k:iights — these  soon  beheld 
The  distant  friends  that  mov'd  along  the  field 
With  tardy  steps:  each  warrior  thither  bent 
His  course,  to  share  the  sjyiil  that  chance  had  sent. 
"  Nov,  now, my  hpjtherl  cast  our  load  aside,  13J1 
And  urge  our  swiftness,"  Cloridano  cried. 
"  'T  were  far  unmeet,  w  bile  from  the  dvathful  plain 
We  bear  one  corse,  two  living  should  he  slain." 

This  said,  he  quits  his  hold,  nor  doubts  to  make 
His  friend  Medoro  now  th'  a' tempt  forsake; 
But  he,  uhuse  pious  love  more  firm  remain'd, 
The  whole  dear  burthen  by  himself  sustain'd. 
Meanwhile  the  first  his  feet  for  safety  ply'd. 
And  deem'd  his  lov'd  Mcd..t»  at  his  side.  1310 

O !  had  ho  known  that  then  with  foes  enclos'd 
He  left  his  friend  Io  cmel  fate  expos'd, 
.\  lh)usarj<l  dangers  would  his  arm  have  prov'd 
To  save  the  youth  whom  more  than  life  he  lov"d. 
The  horse,  delcnnin'd  these  should  die  or  yield. 
Some  here.  Some  there  dispei-sing  o'er  ih,-?  field. 
Cut  off  the  means  of  flight :  their  Icadrr  near 
Inflames  their  zeal :  by  every  mark  of  fear. 
By  every  semblance,  well  observ'd,  he  Itncw 
That  these  were  warriors  of  the  hostile  crew.    1.350 

Not  far  remote  an  ancient  forest  stor.d, 
Perplex'd  with  tliickening  trees  and  dwarfish  wood. 
Where  not  a  trai:k  the  tan^-lcd  paths  dis.olay'd. 
But  foot  of  beasts  that  trod  the  gloomy  shade  : 
Thither  the  Pagans  fled,  in  hope  to  meet 
Amid  the  friendly  bouihs  a  safe  reti'ent. 

But  be  who  gives  my  tale  a  willing  ear 
Must,  at  some  future  time,  the  sequel  hear. 

^  This  beau'iful  passage  is   finely   copied  by 
Tasso,    where   the    Di-.iic    gives    an    account    to 
Godfrey  of  his  discovering  the  body  of  Sweno  by 
mo'in-light. 
Then  firom  the  peaceful  regent  of  the  night, 
1  saw  descend  a  ray  of  s'antiug  light: 
Where  on  the  field  the  breathless  rcrse  was  laid. 
There  full  the  lunar  beam  resplendent  play'd. 
Jcrus.  Ucliv.  b.  viii.  vcr.  '229. 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Continuation  of  the  opisode  of  Cloriil.ino  and  Me- 
doro.  Anselica  frnds  Meduro  wonntlpil;  slio 
curl's  liis  wound,  and  becomt'S  cnamoiind  of 
him.  Their  marriage.  Sansonc-tto,  Astolplio. 
Gryphon,  Aquilaiit,  and  Marphisa,  are  near 
being  shipwreiked  in  a  dreadful  storm.  Tlicy 
are  cast  at  length  on  the  land  of  th<^  Amazons. 
The  sti-ansc  law  there  instituted.  The  lot  falls 
on  Mrfrphisa  to  enter  the  list  f.jr  her  eoni- 
■p;inions.  Description  of  the  battle  between  her 
and  nine  chonipious  of  the  Amazons.  She  kills 
them  all,  and  afterwards  engages  with  the  tenth, 
till  night  puts  an  end  to  the  combat,  which  had 
been  fuusht  on  both  sides  witli  equal  valour. 

NovE  see  the  heart,  while  plac'd  in  prosperous  state 
On  Fortune's  wheel,  suchnunibers  round  them  wait 
Of  true  and  seeming  friends;  when  these  no  less 
By  looks  declare  that  faith,  which  those  possess. 
But  sho.ild  to  fair  succeed  tempestuous  skies  ', 
Behold  h-jw  soon  each  fawning  suppliant  Hies  '. 
While  he  who  truly  lov'd,  numov'd  remains. 
And  to  his  patron  dead  his  love  maintains. 
O  !   did  the  features  give  sincere  report. 
How  ofl  would  those,  who  shine  amidst  a  court   10 
In  pride  of  rank,  who  hold  their  prince's  grace, 
C  hangc  with  their  peers  opprest  an  cnvy'd  |)lace  I 
The  lowest  name  might  then  be  lifted  high. 
The  greatest  midst  the  erond  degraded  lie. 
But  let  us  to  IVIedoro  turn,  who  prnv'd 
His  faith  to  him  in  life  and  death  hclnv'd. 

For  safety  now  the  generous  youth  pnrsn'd 
The  paths  bewilder'd  with  en'augling  wood; 
But  the  dear  load  he  labour'd  to  sustain, 
Made  every  hope  t'  escape  pursuers  vain;  20 

While  thence  far  distant,  from  the  burthen  freed. 
His  friend  in  safety  ficd  wiih  hap|>ier  speed. 
.Soon  Cloridano  came  to  where  his  ear 
No  n-.ore  the  sound  of  trampling  horse  could  hear: 
But  when  he  niiss'd-  his  friend — "  What  chance," 

he  cried, 
"  Could  from  myself  my  better  self  divide  ? 
Thee  could  I  leave,  who  lale  wert  wont  to  share 
My  nearest  though:s  '   Is  this  my  pious  care  ? 
Unknowing  when  or  where,  from  tliee  1  pirt. 
Friend  of  my  choice  and  brother  of  my  heart  !"  30 
lie  said :  and  speaking,   through  the  winding 

shade 
The  track  reprinted  he  before  had  made  : 
Sought  whst  he  left,  and  swift  with  panting  breath 
Returning  trod  the  way  that  led  to  death. 
He  hears  the  foes,  he  heais  the  courser's  jioise. 
And  nearer  hoars  the  riders'  threatening  voice; 
And,  ah  !  too  late  his  dear  Mcdoro  knows. 
Whom  hel))!ess  and  on  foota  hundred  horse  enclose. 
This  troqi  Zcrbino  leads,  who  gives  command 
To  seize  the  youth;  he,  prest  on  every  hand,     40 

'  SaOvid, 

Donee  oris  feliv,  nndtos  nnmcpihis  amices, 
Tempera  si  fucriiit  nid:ila,  solus  oris. 

Trisv.  lib.  i.  e\ee.  vii 
When  Fortnnesmiles,  t  hou  scest  surrounding  friend?; 
When  clouds  arise,  each  boasted  friendship  ends ! 


V^'heels  here  and  there,  while  all  his  thought  be 

bends 
To  save  his  charge,  and  still  his  charge  defends. 
By  turns  he  lurks  beyond  the  Christians'  reach 
lUh'ud  some  sheltering  elm,  or  oak,  or  lx*eeh. 
At  lengih,  unable  longer  to  sustain 
His  honour'd  load,  he  lays  it  on  the  plain, 
Still  hovering  near, — So  when  in  mountain  shadet. 
The  hunter-troop  a  bear's  retreat  invades ; 
Around  her  young  the  ravage  mother  howls 
In  dreadful  anguish  and  with  fury  growls;  50 

While  inbred  strength  imjjels  ber  oft  to  fly 
On  the  bold  fue,  and  deep  in  carnage  dye 
Her  recking  jaws,  maternal  love  restrains 
Her  rage,  and  with  her  cubs  the  beast  detains. 

Now  Cloridano  hopeless  how  to  lend 
His  wanted  aid,  yet  (ix'd  to  join  his  friend 
In  life  or  death,  and,   ere  he  clos'd  his  date, 
Ke^'olv'd  that  more  than  one  should  share  his  fate, 
S«ift  for  hi-i  l'i>*  he  cliose  the  pointed  reed. 
And  took  c  inceal'd  his  aim  with  bloody  speed:   60 
It  reacb'd  a  Scot,  and,  buried  in  bis  brain, 
Hnrl'd  from  his  Ji-ddle,  lifeless  to  the  plain. 
At  once  the  Christians  turn'd  with  anxious  view, 
Kxploring  whence  the  murderous  weapon  flew  : 
IWean  time  another  by  the  Pagan  sent. 
With  equal  aim  to  jiierce  the  second  went. 
Who.  while  he  loud  inciuir'd  what  unseen  band 
Had  drawn  the  how,  and  rav'd  amid  the  band. 
The  hissing  dart  drove  on,  his  weasand  cleft, 
And  while  he  spoke  bis  tongue  of  speech  bereft.  70 

No  more  their  chief  Zerbino  now  rcpeli'd 
Th'  indignant  wrath  tiiat  in  his  bosom  swell'd, 
lint  lushing  on  Medoro — "  Thou  shall  bear 
The  guilt" — he  cried:  then  seiz'd  his  golden  hair. 
And  with  strong  grasp  the  hapless  stripling  drew 
To  meet  the  vengeance  to  another  due. 
Whose  hostile  shaft  the  Scots  ill-fated  slew. 
Then,  fixing  on  his  face  an  earnest  look. 
Soft  pity  kindled  and  forbade  the  stroke. 
As  thus  the  youth  bis  pitying  grace  implor'il :    89 
"  O  !   by  that  God,  in  Christian  lands  ador'd  ! 
Steel  nut  thy  heart,  sir  Knight !  but  let  me  pay 
The  last  sad  honours  to  this  sacred  clay : 
I  ask  not  life — O  I   give  me  but  to  breathe 
I'd  I  to  bis  tomb  my  sovereign  I  bequeath. 
But,  if  with  Theban  Creon's  rage  endu'd'', 
I'hou  seek'st  to  glut  each  bird  and  beast  wi;h  food. 
Be  tb.cse  poor  limbs  their  prey,  but  hence  convey 'd 
Let  iirst  Almontes'  sin  in  earth  be  laid." 

Mcdoro  thus  his  mo\  ing  suit  address'd  9(i 

In  words  to  pierce  the  most  ol)dinate  breas'; 
Zirbino  soon,  hs  wraUi  decreasing,  felt 
His  manly  soul  with  love  and  pity  melt; 
Whenlo!   a  knight,  by  brutal  fury  sway'd, 
Who  litlie  reverence  to  his  leader  jiaid. 
While  yet  he  spcke,  the  ruthless  spear  address'd 
.Against  the  tender  suppliant's  youthful  breast. 
With  fierce  displeasure  good  Zeihino  view'd 
Til'  inhuman  stroke,  but  more  when  drench'd  in 

blood 
He  saw  th«  youth  lie  .sensele.os  on  the  plain,      100 
That  each,  who  saw  his  fall,  beiiev'd  him  slain. 
"  Thou  shalt  irot  perish  nnrcveng'd,'"  he  said, 
And  sudden  turn'd  upon  th'  ofl'euder's  head 


"  Statins,  In  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Thebaid, 
sets  forth,  that  Creon  published  an  edict  forbidding 
the  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  be  interred. 
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Towrcak  thedced;  but  wheclini round,  the  knight 
His  courser  spurr'd  and  urgM  liis  rupid  flight. 

When  Cloridano,  wliere  he  stood  conceal'd, 
Beheld  Medoro  prostrate  on  the  lield, 
He  left  (he  covert,  cast  aside  (lie  bow. 
And  rush'd  in  frautic  rage  amidst  the  foe. 
With  lifted  weapon  to  revenge  liis  death,  1 10 

Or  uith  Med.jro  yield  his  latest  breath. 
At  lenglh  amidst  such  numerous  swords  he  found 
His  Kushing  blood  disbiin  the  |)urple  <:rouDd; 
Till  life,  fast  ehbing  with  the  vital  tide. 
He  sunk  conienled  by  Med.iru's  side. 

The  Scots  then  follow'd  »here  their  chief  thev 
vicw'd. 
Who  through  the  ivoods  his  angry  way  pnrsu'd'. 
Behind  reniaiu'd  the  I'agan.s,  <inc  depriv'd 
Of  Iifc*s  last  breath,  and  one  who  scarce  surviv'd. 
Long  time  in  lielpliss  state  Medoro  lay,  I'iO 

While  life  fast  flowd  iu  purple  .-treams  away; 
When,  sent  by  Fortune  to  his  timely  aid, 
A  dan)sel  came  in  cottage  vic<  ds  array'd  : 
Of  humble  g:irb  ;   but  of  a  f^rm  most  rare, 
Of  courteous  manners  and  majestic  air. 
Perchance  your  inem'ry  scarce  rer^Tlls  to  mind 
(.So  long  unsung)  this  loveliest  of  her  kind  ; 
.Angelica,  through  every  region  known, 
Tm-  heiress  of  Cathay's  imperial  throne. 

When  fair  Angelica  <  liad  now  rrgain'd  130 

Tier  ring  which  fals..-  Brnncllo  late  dctain'd. 
Alone  she  went,  and,  liliM  with  scorn  and  pride, 
Disdain'd  the  n  >blest  «arrior  for  her  guide  : 
i^he  bhish'd  to  think  that,  niidat  her  lovers  Dam'd, 
Orlando  or  king  Sacripant  had  claim'd 
Hlt  least  regard:  but  most  her  haughty  mind 
Regrets  that  to  Kinaldo  once  inclin'd. 
She,  e'er  forgetful  of  her  regal  state, 
Could  bend  her  eyes  on  such  an  ab'iect  mat<>. 
But  Love,  who  long  had  mark'd  his  slighted  power, 
Kesolv'd  to  bear  hej-  cold  contempt  no  more,    1 41 
By  poor  Medoro  took  his  watchful  stand, 
And  brac'd  his  bow,  anil  held  bis  shafts  in  hand. 

Soon  as  Angelica  with  sad  survey 
Beheld  the  youth,  who  pale  and  wounded  lay. 
And  inidst  his  owji  misfortune  still  deplor'd 
Th'  unhury'd  corse  of  his  lamented  lord  ; 
Strange  pity  taieli'd  her  while  she  listening  hung 
To  hear  the  tale  that  falter'd  on  his  tongue. 
Then'to  hoi-  mind  she  call'd  whate'er,  before     I  jO 
In  India  taught,  she  knew  of  healing  lore; 
An  art  in  which  such  numbers  theic  exccll'd. 
An  art  by  all  iu  praise  and  honour  held  ; 
Not  learn'd  by  turning  many  a  weary  page. 
But  by  the  siie  bequcath'd  from  age  to  age. 
Once  iu  a  lovely  mead,  with  searching  view, 
A  plant  she  met  whose  virtues  well  she  knew; 
Or  dittany,  or  panacea  nam'd, 
(V\hate'er  the  herb)  for  |Hiwerfiil  influence  fam'd 
The  blood  to  stanch,  aud  from  the  wouuil.d  pari 
Each  dangerous  symptoin   drive  and  clurm  the 
smart.  IGl 

This  now  she  sought,  and,  gathering,  swift  return'd 
To  where  his  slaughter'd  lord  Medoro  uiuurn'd. 
Aoiid-t  her  way  a  simple  swain  she  view'd 
Who  through  the  forest  on  his  horse  pursu'd 


3  The  account  of  Zerbino  is  resumed  in  Book  xx. 
ver.  S55. 

«  The  last  we  heard  of  Angelica  was  iu  Book  xii. 
Ter.  438. 


A  gentle  heifer,  that  abrcd  to  roam 

(  Till  n  past  two  days)  had  left  her  rustic  home. 

Thi:  swain  she  led,  where,  issuing  with  his  bluod. 

Fast  and  more  fast  Meiloro's  vigour  flowd. 

Till  from  his  breast  the  ground  was  dy'd  bcncalh, 

.4nd  his  s<jul  hover'd  on  the  verge  of  death.        171 

The  virgin  from  her  palfrey  now  descends, 
The  peasant,  lighting,  on  her  steps  attends ; 
The  plant  she  bruises  with  a  stone,  and  stands 
Tempering  Iheiuice  between  her  ivory  hands, 
l^iis  o'er  his  breast  she  shols  with  sovereign  art. 
And  ba'hes  with  gentle  touch  the  wounded  part : 
The  wound  such  virtue  from  the  juice  derives. 
At  once  the  blood  is  stancird,  the  youth  revives, 
And  womlr'ius  feels  asudileu  s'reiigth  bestow'd:  13(5 
He  mounts  the  burse  which  late  the  shepherd  rode; 
N'et  went  not  thence,  till  duly  first  rlisuos'd 
He  saw  bis  breathless  prince  with  eari.b  euclos'd  ; 
And,  laid  by  noble  Dardinello  dead. 
His  Cloridaiio  in  one  funeral  bed. 

The  virgin  to  the  shepherd's  cot  convey'd 
The  wnimdi'd  youth,  and  there  lu  pity  stay'd 
To  wait  his  health  restor  d ;   so  deep  her  breast 
Retaiu'dthe  thoughts  which  first  his  ?i;;ht  impress'd. 
She  mark'd  his  every  grace,  his  every  charm,  190 
.And  felt,  by  slow  degrees,  a  new  alarm  : 
tiuiek   beat   her   pulse,  till   soon,    no  more  con- 

c.al'd. 
The  flame  burst  firth  and  all  her  soul  reveal'd. 

Begirt  with  hills  and  bosom'd  in  a  wood. 
Of  structure  neat,  the  i>easant's  dwelling  stood. 
Which  late  himself  Jiad  rai-'d:   bis  faithful  wife 
-Airl  children  partners  of  his  humble  life. 
The  damsel  tnerc  ?dedoro  soon  restor'ds 
To  wonted  strength,  but  ah  !  meantime  deplor'd 
Her  own  deep  wound,  that  rankled  in  her  heart 
With  heavier  anguish,  while  an  iiusten  dart     201 
The  light  wing'd  archer,  still  on  inisch  ef  bent, 
From  spnrkling  eyes,  and  golden  ringlets  sent. 
S'dl.  still  she  loves — and  «hile  her  care  is  shown 
To  cure  another's  pains,  forgets  her  ovfu. 
Through  him  she  mourns,  and  while  bis  sufTcringi 

cea.se 
Her  wound  but  widens  and  her  pangs  increase. 
He  gains,  she  lo.«es  strength  ;  and  now,  by  turns. 
With  Cold  she  freezes,  and  with  beat  she  bums. 
From  day  lo  day  improv'd  bis  beauty  shines ;  210 
She,  hapless  maid,  with  wasting  sorrow  pines, 

5  Spenser  has  imitated  this  passage  of  Ariosto, 
relative  to  Medotu  and  Angelica,  in  his  story  of 
Belplioebe  and  Timias  the  fquire,  where  the  virgin 
in  like  manner  heals  Timias;  but  in  one  respect 
the  picture  is  reversed ;  Angelica  in  Ariosto  is 
euainouved  of  Medoro,  but  in  Spenser  it  is  Timias 
who  teels  a  gronini;  passion  for  Belpha'bc.  Bel- 
phoshe.  like  .Angelica,  is  skill'd  in  the  knowledga 
of  herbs. 

For  she  of  herbs  had  great  intciidimcDt 

"  Ladies  of  great  antiquity,  of  the  highest  rank, 
were  skilful  in  physic  and  surgery.  Who  is  igno- 
rant of  Medea  the  daughter  of  a  king  ?  of  Circe, 
or  of  the  wife  of  Thone,  who  taught  Helena  the 
use  and  nature  of  nepenthe?  Let  us  ti.rn  to  ro- 
mance writers,  no  small  imitators  of  Homer.  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  iu  his  Arcadia,  p.  69,  mtroduces 
Gynecia  having  skill  in  surgery.  In  like  manner 
F.rminia  in  Tasso  attends  and  hals  the  wounded 
Taucreii''  See  Upiou's  Wotea  oa  Siieuser. 
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l.ii.e  fleecy  snows^  that,  in  tin-  «aiMith  of  day, 
111  heaps  dissolve  befure  the  solar  my  : 
Sick  with  desiie,  froin  liiin  slie  would  receive 
What  only  can  her  soul's  dear  health  retrieve; 
Yet  fear'd  that  gentle  bliss  she  sought  to  gain, 
Sl>e  from  his  proH'er'd  love  might  hope  in  vain; 
Hence  to  her  virgin  shame  she  loos'd  the  ties. 
And  gave  her  tongue  the  license  of  her  eyes; 
'I'ill  he,  unconscious  of  the  wound  he  made,      22(> 
Heard  her  with  sighs  implore  his  pitying  aid. 

"  O  brave  Orlando'  ()  Circassia's'kiiTg  ! 
What  are  the  virtues  that  uiiUcedcd  spring 
In  breasts  like  yours  !  In  vain  your  boasted  fame; 
Where  now  the  meed  yom-  glorious  labours  claim  ? 
J^echire  one  courteous  act,  one  kind  regard 
She  e'er  bestowM  your  sulTering^  to  reward, 
O!   couKlst  thou,  princely  Agrican,  arise, 
Keslor  d  from  nether  shades  to  upper  skies  ! 
<)  stem  I'trrau  '   O  thousands  more  unnam'd,  230 
'i'liat    oft    her    heart    «i;h    truth    and    courage 

claim'd ; 
How  would  yon  now  with  jealons  na»5gs  behold 
A  rival's.happy  arms  her  limbs  riifold  !" 

Tlu;s  fair  /ingcljca  her  grace  hcslows 
On  young -Medoro,  b.ds  him  pluck  the  rose 
I'ntouch'd  before,  and  range  the  halluw'd  grove 
V\'hcre  never  yet  adventurous  feet  iniglit  rove. 
meantime  the  maid,   to  sanctify  her  fiame. 
With  holy  marriage  rites  coneeal'd  the  shame  : 
Love  present  smii'd,  and  to  the  nuptial  bed      240 
'J'he  shcpheid's  wife  the  blushing  fair  one  led. 

One  h.ijjpy  mouth,  befitting  where  they  dwell'd 
In  humble  roof,  a  rustic  feast  they  held. 
1  he  damsel,  never  absent  from  his  sight, 
Hangs  0  i  her  lover  with  untir'd  delight ; 
For  c\er  round  him  glues  her  twining  arms. 
And  c  asps  his  neck,  and  kindles  at  his  charms. 
W'ith  iiim  in  lowly  cot,  or  leafy  bower, 
By  night,  by  day,  she  wastes  the  fleeting  hour. 
At  morn  and  eve  by  crystal  streams  they  stray,  2j0 
Or  trace  the  verdant  meadow's  flowery  way. 
At  sultry  noon  they  seek  a  gloomy  cave, 
Liki-  llii't  wiiieh  from  the  storm  a  shelter-gave. 
What  time  the  Trojan  prince  and  Tyrian  queen' 
Their  loves  intrr.sted  to  the  sacred  scene. 
Where'er  a  tree  its  verdant  boughs  display'd 
O'er  rills  and  founts  to  cast  a  waving  shade, 
'J'he  knife  and  pointed  steel  the  bark  impress'd, 
AikI  oft  the  rocks  their  sportive  toys  confess'd. 
A  thousand  parts  reveal  d  their  mutual  flames,  260 
A  thousand  places  show'd  the  lovers'  names, 
Angelica  and  her  Mcdoro  twin'd. 
In  posied  wreaths  and  amorous  knots  combin'd. 

Now  rolling  time  reprov'd  the  damsel's  stay. 
Ami  m'g'd  her  to  resume  her  purposd  w-ay, 
In  India's  realms,  at  rich  Caihay  to  ero.vn 
Her  dear  Medoro  on  the  regal  throne.  , 

Around  her  arm  a  golden  circlet  hrac'd 
Of  rarest  woilfl,  with  sparkling  jewels  grac'd. 
In  sign  of  brave  Orlando's  love  slie  wore,  270 

And  long  preserv'd  the  valu'd  gift  she  bore. 

'  Spenser  probably  had  his  eye  up-n  this  pas- 
sage, in  the  lines  describing  the  stjuire  Timias  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Belphoebe. 
Yet  still  he  wa-ted,  as  the  snow  congeal'd 
When  the  bright  Sun  his  beams  tl-.ereon  doth  beat. 
Fairy  Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  v.  tt.  49. 

"  yEncas  and  Dido. 


To  Zi!i;mtes  this  Morgana  gave  ', 

W'Udt  time  she  kept  hiui  hid  beneath  the  wave; 


*  JNIorgana,  the  fairy  of  riches  (see  Note  on 
Book  vi.  ver.  2ii9.).  Zlliantcs  was  sonof  Monodant, 
and  j'ounger  brother  to  Grandimart :  he  was  he- 
lo\ed  by  Morgana,  and  af^er  having  been  eighteen 
years  deta  ned  by  her  in  her  subterraneous  palace, 
was  set  at  liberty  by  the  valour  of  Orlando.  The 
sioiy  of  this  fairy  and  her  dwelling  is  full  of  ima- 
gination, and  thus  told  by  Boyardo. 

Orlando,  travelling  to  the  assistance  of  .Angelica, 
was  met  by  a  lady  seated  on  a  palfrey,  having  in 
her  bainis  a  book,  and  wearing  at  her  gitd'e  a  rich 
horn  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  she  addressed  the 
knight  in  this  manner  : 

"  Sir  Kn'ght,  you  have  now  met  with  a  n:ost 
wonderful  and  perilous  adventure,  wliieh  re(]uires 
all  the  valour  of  such  a  champion  as  your  appear- 
ance bespeaks  you  to  be.  This  horn,  which  is 
ni.ade  by  enchantment,  must  be  sounded  three 
time',  and  every  time  of  sounding  the  horn  con- 
sult the  book,  which  will  instruct  you  what  is 
further  to  be  done:  but  if  any  knight  should  find 
liis  courage  fail  at  the  first  blast  of  the  horn,  he 
will  be  for  ever  made  prisoner  in  the  island  of  the 
cncliantcd  lake.  The  first  and  second  time  of 
sounding  the  horn  will  expose  you  to  most  dread- 
ful and  unheard-of  perils;  but  the  third  time  will 
finish  the  adventure,  and  put  it  in  your  power, 
without  any  fuilher  trial  of  valour,  to  make  all  the 
remainder  of  your  life  completely  happy." 

Orlando,  having  heard  this,  expressed  his  eager 
d;'si  re  to  undertake  the  ad  venture;  and  receiving  from 
the  lady's  baud  the  book  and  horn,  he  sounded  such 
a  b!3^t  as  made  the  earth  tremble,  and  immediately 
a  rock  dividing  in  two  parts,  discovered  a  vast 
opening  in  the  earth,  whence  rushed  out  two  furious 
bulls  with  horns  of  iron,  and  hides  of  dillerent 
colours.  Orlando,  npon  having  recourse  to  his 
book,  was  instructed  to  yoke  the  bulls  and  plough 
up  the  field  that  lay  rou-.;d  the  rock :  this,  after  an 
obstinate  battle  with  the  bulls,  he  performed;  and 
then  setting  thein  at  liberty,  they  fled  with  dread- 
ful beliowings  to  the  forest,  and  disajjpeared.  Or- 
lando sounded  the  horn  a  second  time,  when  the 
earth  again  trembled,  and  a  qiountain  near  him 
opening,  its  summit  cast  forlh  flames  in  great 
abundance.  M'hile  the  knight  impatiently  waited 
for  the  issue,  a  huge  dragon  came  forth  of  most 
tremendous  aspect ;  his  scales  were  green  and 
shone  with  gold,  his  wings  of  different  colours,  he 
brandished  beyond  his  sharp  teeih  three  tongues, 
and  made  a  dreadful  noise  «  ith  the  lashing  of  his 
tail,  while  volumes  of  smoke,  mixed  with  sparks 
and. fire,  issued  from  his  mouth  and  cars.  Orlando 
having  again  consulted  his  book,  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  monster  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and 
attempt  to  sever  his  head  from  his  body  before  the 
poisonous  fumes  should  have  any  fatal  effect ;  this 
done,  he  was  directed  to  take  out  all  the  dragon's 
teeth,  and  sow  them  in  the  furrows  which  he  had 
just  ploughed  up.  The  knight  then  intrej^idly  ad- 
.vanced  to  attack  the  monster,  who  came  towards 
him  with  wings  extended,  and  opening  his  jaws  to 
swallow  him.  Orlando  found  himself  most  dread- 
fully ainioyed  with  the  poison  and  fire;  bis  shield 
was  immcdialely  consumed,  his  crest  caught  the 
fljmo,  and  all   his  apparel  was  nearly  burnt  to 
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He,  to  Ills  fxthcr  Monodant  lestoi-'d 
lire  luug  by  virluc  of  UrlaiiUu's  sword, 


a>Ii('s,  while  tlif  smoke  was  so  thick  that  he  conUl 
iiol  sec  to  aim  his  blows,  till  at  li'iij.-tli  liv  a  fur- 
tttiinte  stroke  hr  rut  ulVthe  tiead  of  his  eiiciiiy,  and 
dia-Ain,?  (lilt  the  teeth,  sowed  them,  as  the  b.Mik 
h'td  directed,  in  the  t'nrr'iws  of  tit?  now-|jloijjrhctl 
liild.  Tiirpin  relates,  that  iiiiiiicdialely  the  erists 
of  hchnels  beprau  ti'  appear  abuve  ti«>  ^riiiiid, 
ne^t,  the  breasts  and  slu'tildens  of  armed  iiilm),  till 
a  numerous  eompany  w:t!i  .shouts  and  elauiour!:, 
and  the  cl:)>ngour  of  buns  and  trumpets,  united 
their  weaijons,  and  furinu-ly  attacked  the  earl; 
but  be,  drawing  his  fword  Durindana,  and  re- 
niniiniinj;  his  horse,  received  th(;nr  with  sni;h 
valour,  that  the  whole  number  were  soon  slain,  and 
thus  ended  their  life  nearly  as  soon  aii  it  be;;nn. 

It  now  remained  to  soimd  the  horn  for  the  lasr 
time,  which  Orlando  lunin?  done,  looked  round  to 
see  the  conclusion  of  the  adventure;  when  nothing 
appearing,  he  began  to  think  himself  mocked  :  at 
length  he  beheld  coming  towards  him  through  the 
flow  cry  meadow  a  Mhitestag,  at  which  he  exclaim- 
ed with  great  marks  of  disappointment,  "  Is  this 
the  wonderful  i-nd  of  my  labours  ?"  He  then  threw 
his  book  and  honi  on  the  grotmd,  and  was  abjut 
to  depart  with  indignation;  but  the  lady  slopping 
him  cried  out,  "  Stay,  valorous  knight,  and  jearn 
that  no  king  or  warrior  could  ever  meet  with  a 
more  wonderful  adventure  than  this;  know,  that 
thy  work  is  not  yet  finisiied  :  not  far  from  hence 
is  a  place  called  the  Island  of  Itiches,  where  dvrells 
the  fairy  Morgana,  who  is  deputed  by  Heaven  to 
dispense  to  moilals  all  the  wealth  that  is  enjoyed 
in  tills  world  :  she  hides  her  treasures  in  the  bo«els 
of  the  Earth,  and  has  sent  this  white  hin.1  to 
enrich  you,  as  a  glorious  recompense  for  your 
]iaving  three  times  sounded  that  liorn,  which  no 
man  before  ever  sounded  a  second  time.  The  fairy 
sends  through  the  world  this  stag,  which  is  en- 
chanted, and  has,  as  thou  seest.  golden  horns  :  he 
who  wishes  to  take  him  must  pursue  him  with  un 
remitted  vigour  for  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  he  will  stoj)  by  the  side  of  a  Ibuntaiu  to  wash, 
and  there  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  ;  this  wonder- 
ful animal  sheds  his'horns  six  times  a  day,  cverv 
brauidi  of  his  horns  bears  thirty  ingots  of  gijld  :  so 
that  having  obtained  this  stag,  thou  wilt  be  piis- 
sessed  of  every  hap)>iness  which  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, and  n.ayest  moreover  actpiirc  the  love  of 
the  fairy  Morgana,  whose  beauty  is  unparal- 
lcle<l.' 

Orlando  scarcely  suffered  the  lady  to  finish  her 
discourse,  but  replied  with  a  smile,  that  he  was 
«ot  come  thither  for  such  intent,  that  he  despised 
riches,  and  only  sought  for  the  reward  that  attends 
great  and  glorious  actions*. 

I'pon  this  Orlando  delivered  the  book  and  horn 
again  to  the  lady,  and  resumed  his  journey  to- 
wards Albracca. 

Astolpho,  Kinaldo,  Iroldo,  and  Prasildo,  travel- 
ling together,  foiuid  a  lady  in  great  allhction,  wlm 
related  to  them  that  her  sister  was  fallen  inti»  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  giant,  who  having  stripi)i^d  her 
naked  and  bound  lier  to  a  tree,  scourged  her  from 
time  to  time  in  a  most  inhuman  manner:  on  this 

*  See  Note  to  Bjok  vi.  vcr.  2i'i>. 


This  costly  hncclet  with  a  gratefil  mind 
Bcslow'd,  Oilando'sconijucringaim  to  bind, 


the  knghts  encrasied  to  di  their  utmost  to  deliver 
her  ;  and  soon  aticr.tll  tugether  arrived  at  a  river, 
over  which  was  a  bridce  so  narrow  that  only  o".e 
person  could  pass  on  I'.iat:  on  the  further  side 'be 
nvcr  wiis  a  lower  where  the  villain  inhah'.ted,  a::d 
in  the  meadow  a  large  and  ileep  lake  :  the  ki.itlits 
bel.cid  the  unfortiui.ite  woman  tied  to  a  cypriss 
tree  and  bathed  iiv  blood,  while  her  tormentor 
exenised  his  eiuchy  upon  her.  Iroldcand  Prasildo, 
having  fir^t  passed  the  bridge  separately.  aHacked 
the  villain,  but  were  both  overcome  and  cast  by 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Hinsido  then  at- 
tacked hi:n;  and  after  an  obstinate  conihal,  the 
villain,  in  v.aiu  endeavouring  to  disengage  hiin~ 'If 
from  Rinahlc's  hold,  throw"  himself  with  Kinaldo 
into  the  lake,  where  both  immediately  siiii:.  to  t!ie 
bottom  and  disappeareil,  leaving  Astolpho  in  great 
allhction  for  the  loss  of  his  {:'v  nd.  Th-  lady,  who 
was  tied  to  the  tree,  was  r<:leased,  and  the  two 
sisters  with  .^stoljilio  departed,  taking  with  them 
liinaldo's  hc.rse  Eayardo. 

Orlando,  having  ile^troycd  the  garden  of  Fa- 
Icriiia  *,  arrived,  accompanied  by  that  enchantress, 
where  the  abovcmentioned  warrior?  with  Uudon, 
who  had  since  bten  made  prisoner  with  them,  were 
kept  In  the  enchanted  lake.  The  earl  there  beheld 
a  trophy  raised  ofthe  arms  of  fiinaldo,  and  sup- 
posing him  to  be  slain,  forgot  all  the  enmity  that 
had  subsisted  between  them,  immediately  passed 
over  the  bridge  to  revenge  his  death,  and  furiously 
attacked  Arridano,  who  lay  in  the  m':a'!ow  exult- 
ing over  the  trophy  of  Kinaldo.  A  dreadful  battle 
ensued  between  tlteiu ;  f'r  Morgana  had  n'-t  only 
given  Arridano  inijienetrable  arn:our,  hut  had 
formed  such  a  spell  that  the  strength  of  the  giant 
always  exceeded  six  times  the  strength  of  evcrv  one 
with  whom  he  was  cngaeeil.  .\t  length  Arridano, 
seizing  Orlando,  as  he  had  bef're  Einaldo.  plunged 
with  him  headlong  into  the  lake.  Falerina.  ter- 
rilied  at  the  sight,  immediately  fled  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  combatjuits  reached  the  bottom,  Orlando 
found  himself  in  tlie  middle  of  a  beantifid  nn-adow, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  crystal.  The  knight,  as 
he  fell,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  .-Arridano,  but  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
ground,  his  enemy  loosened  his  bold  and  thought 
to  strip  him  of  bis  armour,  when  the  earl  renewed 
the  combat  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and.  at 
lenitb,  by  the  help  of  his  sword  Helisarda,  against 
which  no  enchantment  could  avail,  he  deprived 
the  enemy  of  life 

Orlandu then, entering  at  a  portal  which  he  dis- 
covered in  a  roek,  passed  on  for  a  long  time  in  to- 
tal darkness,  till  at  last  he  discovered  a  light  that 
shone  like  the  SuD  at  noon  day,  when  he  came  to 
the  bank  of  a  wide  river,  over  which  was  a  Ion" 
narrow  bridge,  where  stood  the  figure  of  an  armed 
man  all  of  iron,  and  beyond  the  bridge  was  a  plain 
hea|)ed  with  |iearls  and  precious  stones,  more  in 
nuniltcr  than  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  earth  in 
spring  or  the  stars  of  Heai  en.  This  place  con- 
taineil  the  treasures  of  the  fairy  Morgana. 

Orlrndo  then  with  his  drawn  suord  attemptin; 
to  pa^s  the  bridge,  the  armed  figure  struck  it  witii 

•  See.Note  to  Book  xli.  ver.  192,  for  this  story. 
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Ty  hiip  ilrcrcfl  in  fiitrrc  time  tn  prove 
Witli  fair  Angrlii-a  liis  pkil-u  of  lo\c. 


hi;  mss5y  club,  nnd  thp  nhiilc  pile  >;i!iik  iminrdi- 
ately  into  tiie  river:  while  Orlando  stnitl  Razing 
in  admiration,  another  brid;re  appeared  in  the 
place  of  the  former:  the  knight  acain  attempled 
the  passage,  but  the  armed  figure  again  raised  his 
elub,  aiid  the  bridle  sunk  as  before.  Orlando  thus 
baflled,  yet  determined  to  reach  the  further  side, 
now  exerting  ail  hs  strcnelh,  with  a  prodi<,'ious 
effort  leaped  over  the  river,  armed  as  he  was,  and 
alighted  safe  in  the  meadow,  wliere  enterinir  into  a 
large  square  building  he  beheld  the  figure  of  a 
king  seated  on  a  throne  with  numbers  standing 
round  li.iji  :  they  were  all  formed  of  gold,  and 
covered  with  pearls,  rubies,  and  diamontis  :  hefore 
the  king  was  a  table  spread  with  a  most  magnifi- 
cent banquet;  but  over  his  head  «as  suspended  a 
drawn  sword  with  the  point  downward,  and  at  his 
left  band  stood  one  with  his  bow  hent  as  ready  to 
let  fly  an  armw;  on  his  right  side  stood  another, 
exactly  resembling  the  former,  holding  a  siroll  in 
his  hand  nilh  this  inscription  :  "  Riches  and  powp 
are  of  -iio  valve  if  possessed  with  fear,  and  pleasure 
and  greatness  avail  vs  nottiin;^  ij'  acquired  with  the 
loss  of  peace."  On  the  middle  of  the  table,  on  a 
fleur-de-lys  of  gold,  was  a  ruby  of  a  prodigious 
size,  which  gave  light  to  all  the  place,  and  on 
each  side  was  a  door  that  led  frim  the  sal("rn. 
Orlando,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  riches 
which  he  beheld,  attempted  to  enter  one  of  the 
doors,  but  found  no  light  to  guide  his  steps  :  re- 
calling then  to  mind  the  carbuncle,  he  resolved  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  advanced  to  seize  it,  but  the 
figure,  that  stood  with  his  bow  bent,  ijnmediately 
let  fly  an  arrow  that  struck  the  carbuncle,  which 
iinmediately  flew  off  from  the  fleur-de-lys,  and  left 
tiie  earl  in  darkness  :  a  dreadful  earthquake  then 
followed,  acconipanied  with  repeated  ela];s  f)f  thun- 
der, while  Orlando  stood  undaunted  expecting  the 
issue.  "I'he  earthquake  and  thunder  ceasing,  the 
stone  again  took  its  place  on  the  fleur-de-lys,  and 
enlightened  the  saloon  with  more  splendour  than 
before.  The  knight  attempted  again  to  fci/e  the 
caibunele.  but  the  archer  again  shot  bis  arrow, 
and  all  was  left  in  darkness;  the  thunder  and 
earthquake  returned,  and  ei>niinufd  above  an  hour, 
tdl  the  carbuncle  once  more  resumed  its  station. 
Orlando,  determined  to  pursue  his  ptn'pose,  rushed 
forwards  intrepidly  with  bis  lifted  shield,  on  which 
he  received  the  arrow  that  fell  ineficctual  to  the 
ground,  he  then  took  the  stone  without  luithcr  op- 
position, and,  directing  his  steps  by  the  enchanted 
light,  descended  a  staircase  which  led  to  a  prison, 
in  which  were  confined  Rinaldo,  Brandimnrt,  nnd 
Dudon.  Orlando  beheld  on  a  rock  the  following- 
words  engraven:  "Whoever  thira  art,  O  knight 
or  damsel  !  that  hast  reached  this  place,  know 
that  thou  Shalt  never  return,  unless  thou  canst 
seize  the  fairy  that  inhabits  these  regions,  whose 
locks  grow  only  from  her  forehead,  and  who  is 
bald  behind."  Orlando,  having  read  this  inscrip- 
tion, traversed  a  beautiful  meadow  enamelled  with 
a  thousand  difTerent  flowers,  and  at  last  espied 
IMorgana  asleep  by  the  side  of  a  fountain  ;  he  strxid 
some  time  in  contemplation  of  her  beauty,  when 
he  suddenly  heaid  a  voice  that  bad  him  seize  the 
fairy  by   her  fore   lock   before   she  awa'..d   and 


Not  for  lie  giver,  or  his  suit  dcspis'd,  2S0 

btit  for  its  cost  the  piccious  gift  she  priz'd. 


escaped  his  bauds:  at  the  sound  of  this  voice  Or- 
lantlo  turning,  came  to  a  rock  of  crystal,  through 
which  he  beheld  impiisoned  Dudon,  Rinaldo,  ami 
r.randimart:  at  this  sight  the  earl,  greatly  afflicted, 
lilted  up  bis  suord  to  have  hewn  an  opening  in  the 
rock,  but  the  three  knights  called  aloud  to  him  to 
forbear,  for  should  the  rock  be  broken  they  must 
all  inevitably  perish.  Orlando  was  then  addressed 
by  a  beautiful  imprisoned  lady,  who  seemed  in 
great  affliction,  and  told  hitn  there  was  no  nay  to 
enter  the  prison  but  by  a  gate  w  hieh  appeared  of 
diamonds  andeineralds,  of  which  jMorgann  kept  the 
keys;  to  procure  which  he  mtist  immediately  re- 
turn to  the  fountain,  and  endeavour  to  secure  her 
person.  The  earl,  impatient  to  enter  the  rock, 
hastened  back  to  the  fountain,  where  he  found  the 
fairy  dancing,  and  singing  these  words:  "  Who- 
ever is  desii"ous  to  enjoy  in  this  world  wealth,  plea- 
sure, honours,  and  dignities,  let  him  lay  hold  on 
this  golden  lock  that  I  wear  from  my  forehead,  and 
I  will  fulUl  all  his  wishes:  but  let  him  not  forgo 
the  advantage  in  his  power,  since  time  past  can 
never  be  recalled;  I  shall  turn  from  him  and  leave 
him  to  lament  his  folly. ^'  So  stmg  the  fairy;  but 
as  soon  as  she  beheld  Oilandt*  approaching,  she 
immediately  fled  with  the  utmost  speed,  the 
knight  pia"suing  her  till  they  left  the  meadow,  and 
came  into  a  country  full  of  briars  and  brambles; 
and  now  the  sky  was  suddenly  overcast,  when  fronj 
a  dark  cave  rushed  out  a  female  figure  of  ghastly 
appearance,  with  a  pale  and  meagre  countenance, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  scourge,  which  she  con- 
tinually exercised  on  herself:  hut  seeing  Orlando 
hold  Morgana  in  chase,  she  began  to  follow  him, 
and  when  he  demanded  who  she  was,  she  replied, 
*'  My  name  is  Kepentance,  and  I  am  come  to  bear 
you  comi)any  til'  the  end  of  your  course,  during 
which  you  must  feel  the  severity  of  my  stripe.s." 
-As  she  .spoke  thus,  Orlando  continued  to  pursue 
Morgana,  while  the  hag  close  behind  from  time  to 
time  applied  her  scotirge  to  him,  nor  could  all  his 
threats  or  valour  free  him  from  her  persecution:  at 
length  he  overtook  the  fairv,  and  fastening  his 
hand  in  her  lock,  the  hag,  that  till  then  had  fol- 
lowed, immediately  left  him,  the  sky  cleared  up, 
the  country  assumed  a  smiling  appearance,  and, 
instead  of  thorns  and  briars,  the  earth  was  covered 
with  odoriferous  flowers.  Orlando  having  stayed 
the  fairy,  demanded  of  her  the  keys  of  the  piison  ; 
which  she  engaged  to  deliver  to  him,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  would  leave  behind  Ziliantes,  the  son 
of  Monodant ;  to  which  Orlando  agreed.  Morgana 
then  gave  up  the  keys,  and  all  her  prisoners,  ex- 
cept Zilinntes,  were  set  at  liberty. 

Afier  Orlando  had  achieved  this  adventure,  he 
fell  with  Prandimart  into  the  hands  of  Monodant, 
who  bad  long  endeavoured  to  get  Orlando  into  his 
power,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Morgana, 
who,  on  these  terms,  had  promised  to  restore  his 
son  Ziliantes  :  t'randimarl  persuaded  his  friend  to 
m:\e  his  escape,  and  remained  behind  in  his  stead. 
Orlando  then  repaired  again  to  the  enchanted 
dwelling  of  Morgana,  when  coining  to  the  river  and 
bridge,  wheie  he  formerly  encountered  Arridano, 
he  beheld  a  lady  hittirly  weeping  and  hunenting 
over  the  body  of  a  dead  draguu :  while  Orlando 
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Till?  midst  the  i«le9  of  tears  she  slrnn^'ely  kept, 
(Where  captive  maids  tlieir  eruel  turtune  wept) 


W'lun,  bound  by  Javaic  band.':,  she  naked  stood 
To  feed  the  munster  rising  from  the  duod. 


stood  wonderine  at  <iich  a  spcctaclp,  the  lady  took 
the  dragon  in  her  arms,  and  entering  a  bark  went 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  suddenly  disap- 
peiired.  Iti  the  mean  time  another  lady  acco'-ted 
Orlando  :  this  was  Flordelis,  wife  to  Brandimart, 
who  now  implored  the  assistance  of  the  earl  for 
her  husband,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  pri^-ner  in 
the  palace  of  Morgana,  but  was  to  her  great  ioy 
acquainted  that  Brandimart  had  been  already 
freed  from  that  confinement,  and  that  Orlando  had 
once  more  undertaken  the  adventure  of  the  lake  to 
deliver  Ziliantes  from  the  fairy. 

Whi'e  Flurdelis  was  making  vows  for  the  success 
of  Orlando,  the  knight  advanced  towards  a  little 
gate  concealed  under  a  rock  covered  over  with 
thorns  and  brambles,  by  which  he  lately  left  the 
subterranean  dwelling  :  through  this,  after  a  long 
descent,  he  came,  to  the  place  where  the  gidden 
king  sat  at  the  table,  and  passed  on  till  he  arrive<l 
at  ilie  garden  of  .Morgana,  where  he  saw  the  fairy 
by  the  side  of  the  fountain  with  the  beautiful 
youth  Ziliantes,  whom  she  was  caressing  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  but  whose  face  was  still  im- 
pressed with  a  deadly  paleness,  through  the  cruel 
recollection  of  his  late  dreadful  metamorphosis. 

When  Orlando,  after  havin^r  slain  .Arridano,  had 
delivered  the  prisoners,  and  departed.  Morgana, 
whose  cruelly  exceeded  her  beauty,  by  the  force 
of  spells  and  incantations,  transformed  the  wretch- 
ed Ziliantes  into  the  shape  of  a  frarful  dragon,  in 
order  to  place  him  as  a  guard  to  the  bridge ;  but 
whether  from  a  too  powerful  application  of  her 
spells,  or  fr'>m  whatever  other  cause,  no  sooner 
had  the  youth  assumed  bis  new  form,  but  he 
uttered  a  lond  cry  and  expired.  The  fairy,  inron- 
sjlabte  at  this  event,  carried  him  back  with  her  to 
her  habitation,  where  by  her  powerful  art  she  re- 
stored 4iini  again  to  life  and  to  his  own  natural 
shape. 

As  soon  as  Orlando  saw  Morgana,  he  inishcd 
upon  her,  and  seized  her  by  the  locks,  when  she 
immediately  had  recourse  to  supplications,  ofiering 
him  infinite  riches  if  be  would  permit  Ziliantes  still 
to  remain  with  her;  the  knight,  dcr.f  to  all  her 
entreaties,  took  Ziliantes  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
up  the  passage  by  which  he  had  descended ;  but 
before  he  released  the  fairy,  whom  he  still  held  by 
the  locks,  he  made  her  swear  by  Demogorgon,  the 
tcrrour  of  fairies,  that  she  never  more  would  dis- 
turb him  with  her  incantations.  Morgana  havinff 
s^voro,  descended  to  her  habitation,  and  Orlnnd-* 
with  Ziliantes  came  out  at  the  entrance  of  the  mck, 
w  here  they  found  Flordelis  on  her  knees.  All  three 
then  departed  together  for  the  court  of  Monodant, 
where  Orlando  delivered  Ziliantes  to  his  father, 
and  where  Iti-andimart.  who  had  been  stolen  away 
in  bis  infancy,  was  discovered  to  be  the  son  of 
Munudaut,  and  elder  brother  to  Ziliantes." 

Orl.  Inn.  liook  i.  C.  xxiv.  xxv.  Book  ii.  C.  vii. 

viii.  xii.  xiii. 

Amidst  all   the   extravagant   wildness  of  these 

fictions  of  romance,  the  classic    reader  will   dis 

cover  many  incidents  taken  from  the  heroic  and 

mythological  fables  of  anticjuity  :  iu  perusing  the 

*  idbud^.     See  next  page,  fur  a  note  on  this  line. 


adventure  of  the  enchanted  horn,  achieved  by 
Orlando  in  the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  every 
one  mn-^t  remember  the  dragon  of  Cadmus,  and 
the  bulls  of  Jason.  It  has  been  already  obsened 
{See  Note  to  Book  vi.  ver.  'X69.)  that  Spenser  had 
undoubtc<lly  in  his  eye  the  palace  of  Morgana, 
when  he  described  the  riches  of  Mammon  ;  he  has 
a  man  of  gulden  mold,  that,  like  the  Italian  poet's 
iron  gM.nrd,  defends  a  passage. 

He  hn.ught  him  to  a  darksome  narrow  strait. 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold ; 
The  gate  was  open,  hut  therein  did  wait 
A  sturdy  villain  striding  stiff  and  bold, 
As  if  the  highest  God  defy  he  would ; 
In  liis  right  band  an  iron  club  he  held, 
But  he  himself  was  all  of  golden  mold,  &c. 

Fairy  Queen,  book  ii.  C.  vii.  st.  40. 
Mr.  Warton  gives  an  account  of  a  book,  entitled 
Gesta   Komanorum,  date   supposed   to   be   about 
1473,  where,  among  many  wonderful  stories,  is  a 
story,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  very  s  milar  to 
this  descent  of  Orlando  to  the  palace  of  .Morgana. 
•*  There  was  an   image  in    the  citv   of  Rome, 
which  stretched  forth  its  right  hand,  on  the  middle 
linger  of  which  was  written,  strike  here.     For  a 
long  time  none  couhl  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  mysterious  inscription.     At  length  a  certain 
subtle  clerk,  who  came  to  see  this  famous  image, 
observed,  as  the  Sun  shone  against  it,  the  shadow 
of  the  inscribed  finger  on  the  ground  at  some  di- 
stance.    He  immediately  took  a  spade,  and  lx>gan 
to  dig  exactly  on  that  spot.     He  came  at  length  to 
a  flight  of  steps  which  descended  fiir  under  gniun ', 
and  led  him  to  a  stately  palace:  here  he  enteri'd  a 
ball,  where  were  a  king  and  queen  sitting  at  a  table 
with   their  nobles  and  a  multitude  of  people  all 
clothed  in  Tu-h  garment'- ;   but  no  person  spoke  a 
word.     He  looked  towards  one  comer,  where  he 
saw  a  polished  carbuncle  which   illuminated  the 
whole  room  :   in  the  opposite  corner  be  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  standing,  having  a   bended 
bow   with  an  arrow  in   his  hand,  as  prepared  to 
shoot.    On  his  forehead  was  written,  i  am  «  ho  am, 
nothing  can  escape  mxj  stroke,  nut  even  yo'idcr  car- 
l-uncle u'hich  shines  so  bright.     The  cleik  beheld  all 
with  amazement,  and  entering  a  ehambtr,  saw  the 
most  beautiful  la<lies  working  at  the  lo<iin  in  pur- 
ple; but  all  was  silence,     lie  then  entered  a  stable 
full  of  the   most  excellent  horses  and  asses;   he 
touched  some  of  them,  and  they  were  immed'ateiy 
turned  into  stone.     He  next  surveyed  all  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  which  alx)unde(l  with  all  that 
his  wi>hcs  could  desire:   he  again  visited  the  hall, 
and  now  began  to  reflect  how  he  should  return; 
but  (says  he)  all  my  report  of  these  things  will  not 
be  believed,  unless   I   carry  something  back    with 
me.      He  therefore  took  from  the  principal  table  a 
golden  cap  and  a  golden  knitc,  and  placed  them 
in    his  bosom,  when   the  man,  who  stood   iu  the 
corner  with  the  bow,  immediately  shot  at  the  car- 
buncle, which  he  shattercii  into  a  thousand  |)ieces; 
at  that  moment  it  became  dark  as  night :   in  this 
darkness   not  being  able  to  find  his  way,  he  re- 
mained in  (he  subterranean  palace,   and  suun  died 
a  miserable  death." 

See  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  xlin 
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Now  wanting  gold  to  give  tlie  simple  jiair, 
The  sheplicrd  and  his  wife,  whose  li'jiicst  care 
Show'd,    wliile    the    lovere   sbar'd    their    homely 

board, 
Such  friendly  welrome  a;:  their  means  afford. 
This  from  her  arm  she  drew,  and  hade  the  swain 
The  valu'd  treasure  for  her  sa'.ce  retain-  291 

Now  tow'rds  the  hills  the  happy  lovers  ride, 
The  steepy  hills  that  France  and  Spain  divide i 
Thence  to  Valencia  they  direct  their  way, 
Or  Barcelona,  there  awhile  to  stay. 
Till  thence  some  vessel  with  propitious  gale. 
Should  loose  for  eastern  lands  the  sprcadiiis;  sail : 
And  now,  descending  from  the  mountain's  height. 
The  sea  below  Garona  struck  their  sight. 
Thus  journeying  on,  upon  the  sands  they  view  300 
A  naked  man  of  pale  and  ghastly  hue  ; 
Like  some  foul  swain  he  lies  with  brutal  mien. 
His  sense  distraught,  his  limbs  with  lilth  oliscene  : 
He  leaps  upon  them  fierce  (as  unawares 
A  snarling  our  the  passing  stranger  scares) 
And  threatens  sore  to  work  thein  woe,  and  scorn: 
Uut  to  Maiphisa  let  us  now  return  "■. 

To  her,  to  Gryphon,  Aqnilant"  again, 
To  good  Astolpho  let  us  change  the  strain, 
■\V'ho  spent  with  toil,    while  present  death  they 
view'd.  310 

But  ill  oppos'd  the  furies  of  the  flood  : 
Three  days  the  storm  with  ceaseless  terronr  rag'd, 
And  gave  no  token  yet  of  wrath  assuag'd  ; 
The  hostile  surge  and  wind's  increasing  power 
From  head  to  stern  the  planks  and  tackling  tore; 
And  what  unbroken  seem'd  the  storm  to  brave, 
'i'he  sailor  hew'd  and  hurl'd  into  the  wave. 
One  stands  apart  and  marks  with  head  declin'd 
The  vessel's  course,  as  pale  beside  him  shin'd 
The  iantborn's  gleam,  and  one  with  careful  sight 
The  hold  examines  by  the  torches'  light.  321 

One  at  the  prow,  one  at  the  stern  explores 
The  glasses'  sands  tliat  show  the  waning  horn's, 
And  oft  returns  to  learn  the  vessel's  way. 
How  far  her  track,  and  boiv  her  bearings  lay. 
Then  in  the  middle  ship,  with  chart  in  hand, 
Kach  hastens  wliere  tli'  aliVighted  sailor-baud 
Their  pilot  meet,  and  mutual  aid  demand. 


5  Kuscelli,  the  Italian  coinmentntor,  has  taken 
jrreat  pains  to  reconcile  the  seeming  impossibility 
that  Angelica  should  continue  in  possession  of  this 
bracelet,  when  she  was  stript  naked  by  the  people 
of  Ebuda:  be  supposes  that  these  islanders,  who 
are  represented  so  superstitious  by  the  poet,  might 
think  it  a  more  acceptable  and  honourable  offer- 
ing to  Proteus,  if  they  exposed  the  virgin  with  this 
ornament  to  be  devoured  by  the  monster,  as  the 
ancients  were  accustomed  in  their  sacrifices  to  gild 
the  horns  of  the  victim,  and  decorate  them  with 
other  idle  ceremonies.  But  surely  the  poet  might 
at  well  himself  have  thus  accounted  for  the  dif- 
ficulty in  his  narrative  :  this  may  serve,  however, 
as  one  specimen,  among  many  others,  of  the 
genius  of  the  Italian  commentators,  who  would 
generally  defend  their  favourite  poet  in  the  most 
glaring  absurdity. 

'°  He  follows  Angelica  and  Medoro,  B.  xxix. 
ver.  4 1 3. 

' '  S.insonetto  is  here  omitted  by  the  poet,  though 
•ne  of  their  company. 


"  Now  to  I.imisso's  fal.il  roast  we  steer";" 
Thusouc  began: — ''  Her  daugerous  sands  appear!" 
'•See!  'J'ripoly's  sharp  rucks,"  another  cried,  331 
"  That  oft  the  vessel's  shatter'd  planks  divide." 
One  cries — '•  Behold  us  on  Satalia  borne. 
Which  many  a  mariner  has  cause  to  ijiourn." 
Each  reasons  as  he  thinks,  while  every  breast 
Pale  terrour  and  despair  alil'.e  possess'd. 
Th'  ensuing  mom  with  greater  force  prevail'd 
The  wind  and  sea  that  still  tlie  bark  assail'd. 
At  once  the  winil  tlie  shatter'd  foresail  tears, 
And  from  the  helm  the  sea  the  rudder  bears.    3i* 
Who  fears  not  now  must  bear  a  breast  of  steel. 
Or  marble  heart,  unknowing  bow  to  feel. 
Marphisa,  she,  who  danger  Iat2  dcfy'd, 
No  longer  here  her  secret  dread  deny'd. 
What  vows  of  pilgrimage  the  seamen  frame ! 
To  Sinai,  Kome,   I'.ttino's  virgiu-dame ^3, 
(iaiitia.  Cyprus,  but  o'er  all  so  dear, 
Tliat  hallow'd  tomb  which  Christian  souls  revere! 
.Meantime  aluft  amidst  the  surging  tides, 
Amidst  the  clouds  the  groaning  vessel  rides.       3JU 
The  trembling  pilot  from  the  creaking  mast 
The  mainsail  cuts,  and  now  he  bids  to  cast 
From  poop  or  prow,  into  the  greedy  flix)d. 
Huge  chests  and  bales,  with  every  useless  load. 
He  elear'd  each  part,  and  to  the  roaring  wave 
Itieb  merchandise  and  shining  treasures  gave: 
One  ply'd  the  pump,  from  rushing  streams  to  free 
The  ship,  and  to  the  sea  return'd  the  .sea: 
Anotlior  watch'd  where'er  the  surge  he  'spy'd    3i9 
With  lashing  force  the  plank  from  plank  divide. 
Four  dreadful  days,  on  monuiain-billows  east. 
The  seamen  toil'd,  and  every  h.ipe  was  past ; 
When  sudden  breaking  on  their  raptur'd  sight, 
Appear'd  the  splendour  of  Saint  tCrmo's  light'*; 

"  Called  by  the  ancients  Syrtes;  certain  danger- 
ous sands  on  the  conliues  of  AtVie  near  Egyi)t. 

'2  Some  say,  that  by  tttino  is  meant  a  certain 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  built, among 
the  ruins  of  .-iipiilcia  :  and  so  called  from  Ulino,  a 
pick  in  the  city.  Others  say,  that  it  is  a  place  in 
Cnndia,  called  Tino,  where  is  a  church  dedicated 
to  tlie  Virgin  famous  for  many  imputed  miiac'.es. 
Porcat^chi. 

'<  Naturr.lists  explain  that  these  lights  which 
appear  to  sajors  are  from  natural  causes,  and  be- 
lieve that  they  not  only  are  seen  on  the  masts  of 
ships,  but  also  on  the  tops  of  lances  in  an  army.  It 
is  however  tlie  firm  opinion  of  mariners,  that  such 
phenomena  are  sent  as  marks  of  favour  from  their 
protector  Saint  Ermo,  whose  remains  are  held  in 
great  veneration  at  Gaeta.  Knscalli. 

Camoetis  in  his  Lusiad  describes  these  lights  that 
are  often  seen  in  the  time  of  a  Sturm  :  Gama, 
giving  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  king  of 
iSIelinda,  says: 

Those  dreadful  wonders  of  the  deep  I  saw 
Which  filled  the  sailors'  breasts  with  sacred  awe  ; 
And  which  the  sages,  of  their  learning  vain, 
Esteein  the  phantoms  of  the  dreamful  brain: 
That  living  fire,  by  seamen  held  divine. 
Of  Heaven's  own  care  in  storms  the  holy  sign. 
Which  midst  the  horrours  of  the  tempest  plays. 
And  on  the  blasts'  dark  wings  will  gaily  blaze; 
These  eyes  distinct  have  seen  that  living  fire 
Glide  through  the  storm  and  round  my  sails  aspire. 
Mickle,  Book  v. 
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Low  settling  on  the  piow,  with  ray  serene 
it  shone,  fur  masts  or  sails  no  more  wtre  seen. 
The  crew  elated  saw  the  dancing  {.'learn  ; 
Kach,  on  his  knees,  ador'd  the  fa\ourin;i  ijeam  ; 
And  bcgs'd;  with  tremblin*;  voi-C  and  watery  eyes, 
A  truce  from  threatenini;  wavis  and  rd'iing  sliies. 
The  storm  (till  tlien  relentless)  ecas'd  to  roar,  371 
South,   East,  and  blnstering  North  were  heard  no 

more : 
Now  rcian'd  sole  tyrant  o'er  the  seas  extent, 
Th'  inclement  West,  while  from  his  mouth  he  sent 
A  powerful  blast,  and  with  it  iirg'd  along 
The  foamy  lurrent,  terrible  and  strong  ; 
That  drove  the  flying  bark  with  swifter  force 
'I'han  strength  of  wing  impels  llic  falcon's  course, 
Whi'e  the  pale  pilot  deem'd  his  vessel  lost. 
Or   driven   beyond  our  world  to  ocean's  utmost 

coast. 
The  wary  seaman  hence  his  skill  applied,  381 

And  from  the  poop  amidst  the  tumbling  tide 
His  anchor  cast :  the  anchor,  slipp'd  at  need 
With  haulser  huge,  abates  tlieir  fearful  speed. 
V>v  this,  but  chief  by  Heaven's  preser\ing  aid, 
Whose  happy  omen,  on  the  prow  display'd, 
Reviv'd  their  hope,  the  ship  securely  rode. 
That  else  had  simk  entomb'd  b-jneath  the  flood. 

Now  from  Laiazzo's  gulf  the  Syrian  lands 
They  see,  where  high  a  peoph d  city  stands,      390 
Of  circuit  wide  ;  ai:d  nearer  they  survey 
A  fort  on  eillier  side  to  guard  the  bay. 

Soon  as  the  pilot  well  the  land  espies. 
On  his  pale  cheek  the  frighted  colour  dies  : 
He  loaths  the  hateful  coast ;  yet  would  he  try 
'I'he  dei.-p  once  more,  he  knows  not  how  to  fly  : 
His  ma.-'ts  and  yards  are  lost,  and  rent  away 
His  sails  and  tac'iiling  scatter'd  o'er  the  sea, 
'I'he  «  retch  w  hom  fate  ordains  these  climes  to  gain 
Is  made  a  captive,  or  unpity'd  slain.  401) 

While  thus  they  paus'd,  the  seamen  fear'd  to  \icw 
F.nibarking  from  the  shore  a  numerpus  crew, 
■\\'ith  vessels  arm'd  against  their  ship,  unite. 
Unfit  for  sea,  but  more  unlit  for  fight. 

While  thus  in  fearful  doubt  the  pilot  stands 
Which  course  to  take,  the  English  knight  demands 
What  secret  thoughts  his  wavering  breast  divide, 
And  why  he  sought  not  in  the  port  to  ride? 
To  whom  the  pilot  thus — '•  Yon  hostile  strand 
Is  lin'J  wiih  women '5,  whose  iuhumaiv hand,    410 


"  This  phenomenon  is  thus  accnimfed  for  in 
natural  history:  The  sulphureous  vapours  of  the 
air,  after  being  violently  agitated  by  a  tempest, 
unite,  and  when  the  humidity  Ijegins  to  subside,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  sturm  is  almost  exhausted,  by 
the  agitation  of  their  atoms,  they  take  lire,  and 
are  attracted  by  the  masts  and  eorilage  of  ihe  ship. 
Being  thus  naturally  the  pledges  of  the  approach- 
ing calm,  it  is  no  wonder  th.it  the  superstition  of 
sailors  should  in  all  ages  have  esteemed  them  di- 
vine. In  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  a 
violent  tempest,  these  fires  were  seen  to  hover  over 
the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  two  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  a  calm  immediately  ensued. 
After  the  apotheosis  of  these  heroes,  the  Grecian 
sailors  invoked  these  fires  by  the  names  of  Castor 
and  Pellux,  or  the  sons  of  Jupiter." 

Mickle's  Note  to  the  above  pnss,ige. 

'S  This  strange  story  of  the  Amazon^  i-^  not  to 

be  fuuud  in  Bc^-ardo.    Ariosto  in  this  fable  seems 


\'.y  ancient  law,  each  strangcr-gncst  consigns 

I'o  death  relentless,  or  in  chains  confines : 

lie  only  'scapes,  whose  arms  in  measur'd  field 

Can  make  ten  ciiampions  to  his  prowe-s  yield  ; 

And  next,  at  night,  a  softer  conflict  prove. 

To  win  ten  females  in  the  li  .ts  of  love. 

Should  he  t'  achieve  the  former  task  sufl»:e. 

But  in  the  second  fail,  he  surely  dies  1 

He  dies  !  and,  destin'd  to  ignoble  toil, 

His  friends  their  ca'tle  feed,  or  turn  the  soil  1   420 

In  both  the  trials  should  success  ensue. 

He  gains  full  freedom  for  his  social  crew, 

flimself  unfree-  for  husband  he  remains 

Of  ten  fair  females,  as  his  choice  ordains." 

Astolpho  heard,  nor  could  from  laughter  hold 
At  this  strange  custom  by  the  pilot  told. 
Now  Sansoiiti  to,  now  Marphisa  near. 
Now  Gryphon  with  his  brother  came  to  hcsr 
Why  thus  aloof  the  sbatter'd  bark  remain'd. 
Nor  with  her  crew  th'  inviting  harbour  gain'd.  4110 
■'  Here  let  me  perish,"  thus  the  pilot  spoke, 
"  Kre  bow  my  neck  to  such  ignoble  yoke." 

Alike  with  him  agreed  the  sailor  crew  ; 
Not  so  Marphisa  and  the  warlike  few. 
Far  other  they,  who  safer  deetn'd  the  shore 
liespt  with  arms,  than  seas  where  tempests  roar; 
Who  more  the  billows  fear'd  and  wrecking  siuids 
Thau  weapons  brandish'd  in  a  hundred  hands. 
This — every  place — they  held  secure  from  ft-ar. 
Where'er  their  grasp  could  wield  the  sword  or  spear. 
Eager  they  burn  the  hostile  strand  to  gain ;       441 
Hut  England's  warrior,  foremost  of  the  train, 
Demands  to  land ;  his  magic  horn  he  knew 
(If  arms  should  fail)  would  every  force  subdue. 
Now  divers  parts  they  took  :    one  loudly  cried, 
To  make  the  jiort ;  as  loudly  one  denied. 
At  length  the  pilot,  urg'd  by  st ronger  force. 
Unwilling  to  the  harbour  shap'd  his  course. 
When  first  discovcr'd  on  the  distant  flood. 
Full  In  the  cruel  city's  view  they  stood.  450 

The  mariners  beheld  a  galley  leave 
The  land,  and  with  a  crew  the  billows  cleave 
T'  assail  their  wretched  bark,  while  unresolv'd 
Uncertain  schemes  their  jarring  breasts  revolv'd. 
Now  to  the  prow  and  stern  th'  invading  train 
Huge  cables  fix,  and  through  the  dashing  main 
Impel  the  hulk,  till  urg'd  by  strength  of  oars 
Ami  drawn  with  toil  it  gains  at  length  the  shores. 
Meantime  the  knights  their  hmbs  in  armour  case. 
And  by  their  sides  the  trusty  falciilon  place,      460 
And  strive,  xvith  dauntless  looks  and  words,  to  cheer 
The  pilot's  doubts  and  ease  the  seamen's  fear. 
The  spacious  harbour  like  a  crescent  beuds. 
And  four  long  miles  in  wimllng  course  extends : 
From  horn  to  horn  a  narrow  mouth  appears, 
And  at  each  horn  a  fort  its  summit  rears. 
The  natives  fear  no  foes  can  e'er  prevail 
Till  fortune  from  the  south  their  walls  assail. 
Huilt  like  a  theatre  in  wide  extent 
The  circling  city  reach'd  the  hill's  descent.       4T0 

No  sooner  enter'd,  when,  by  rumour  blown, 
The  shi))'s  arrival  through  the  land  was  known, 
.\nd  arm'd  with  bows  in  all  the  dress  of  war. 
Six  thousand  females  to  the  port  repair. 
A  range  of  ships  from  rock  to  rock  they  place. 
Each  hope  of  flight  from  every  breast  to  chase. 


to  have  blended  the  accounts  of  the  Amazons  of 
antiquity  with  those  of  the  women  of  Lemnos. 
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And  with  linir?  chnins,  proparM  foi-  such  design, 

Close  up  tlie  mjuth  and  all  within  confine. 

A  hoary  matron.  «ho  in  len'^lh  of  years 

Like  Hecuba  or  Cuma's  maid  appears,  4S0 

Tlie  pilot  calls,  and  wills  him  to  reply 

If  there  his  wretched  partners  choose  to  die  j 

Or  wiser,  as  the  country's  laws  declare, 

Snbmit  their  neclis  the  seriile  yoke  to  bear  ? 

To  each  the  choice  is  offer'd — there  to  fall 

With  freedom — or  survive  in  hopeless  thrall. 

"  ^'J'  is  true,sh  juid  one  amongst  you  dare  eng:nge,' 
She  cries,  ''  with  ten  th'  unequal  lii'-ht  to  wage  : 
These  should  he  slay,  and  next  in  one  short  night 
Woo  ten  fair  damsels  to  the  Quptial  rite,  490 

Whh  us  a  sovereign's  rank  lie  shall  possess. 
And  you,  if  such  your  will,  depart  in  peace  : 
Or  all,  or  part,  securely  here  may  l.ve, 
Tlie  choice  is  yours,  and  these  the  terms  we  give  : 
Who  licre  in  free-loni  would  remain,  must  wed 
Ten  females  to  partake  his  marriage  lied. 
But  shonid  your  champion  in  the  listed  field, 
Though  living,  to  the  ten  in  prowess  yield. 
Or  want  the  powers  the  second  prize  to  gain, 
We  will  that  you  be  slaves  and  he  be  slain."      ."jOd 
The  beldame  thus;  but  where  she  deem'd  to  meet 
With  <loubt  or  terrour,  foimd  a  dauntless  heat 
In  every  knight :   each  on  himself  relies. 
And  hopes  in  either  list  to  win  the  prize. 
No  less  Marphisa's  heart  with  courage  glows. 
Though  for  the  second  task  her  sex  she  knows 
Biit  ill  prepar'd,  yet  hopes  she  to  supply 
With  sword  the  gifts  that  Nature  might  deny. 
Their  answer  ihen,  in  general  council  neigh'd, 
The  pilot  to  the  hoary  dame  eonvey'd  :  510 

That  one  amongst  them  stood  prep.ir'd  to  prove 
The  task  of  battle  first,  and  then  of  love. 

No  more  oppos'd,  the  seamen  now  secure 
Their  anchor,  and  on  land  the  vessel  moor. 
The  bridge  is  cast,  and  from  the  deck  proceed 
The  shining  warrior  and  the  prancing  steed. 
Amidst  the  city  with  surprise  they  view 
The  mighty  numbers  of  the  female  crew. 
With  shorten'd  vesture  part  on  horseback  swarm, 
Or  in  the  crowded  square  like  warriors  arm.       i'20 
The  men  nor  spear,  nor  sword,  are  seen  to  bear. 
Nor  ought  of  weapons  that  peitain  to  war, 
Save  only  ten — and  these,  as  late  I  told, 
(St)  ancient  custom  wills)  their  lances  hold. 
"The  rest  attend  the  loom,  the  needle  ply. 
Or  twist  the  wool,  or  coll  the  various  dye : 
Adown  their  limbs  long  matron  garments  flow, 
Their  mien  is  feminine,  their  pace  is  slow. 
Some  kept  in  chains,  at  will  their  tyrants  send 
The  lands  to  cuUure,  and  the  herds  to  tend.    530 
pew  are  the  males,  and  sc:irce  the  region  round 
A  hundred  for  a  thousand  females  found. 

The  knights  who  deem'd  by  lot  to  tix  his  name, 
Whose  arm  might  for  the  rest  the  combat  claim. 
Would  from  the  chance  the  martial  dame'^  with- 
hold. 
By  sex  unfit  amidst  their  names  enroll'd 
Both  palms  to  win;  but  she  with  noble  pride 
Will  with  her  peers  the  fated  scroll  abide  : 
On  her  it  fell — "  [  first  in  fight  will  die 
Ere  you."  she  cried,  •'  in  cruel  bondage  lie  :   540 
This  steel"  (and  as  she  spoke  her  trusty  sword 
She  grasp'd)  "  your  pledge  of  safety  shall  aU'ord. 


'^  Warjjhisa. 


With  this  I  mean  each  fatal  tie  to  loose, 
As  .llexander  cut  the  Gordi.m  nrwse. 
While  Earth  endures,  no  stranger  shall  again 
Of  this  dire  law  and  cruel  land  complain." 
Thus  she  ;  and  what  her  favouring  fortune  sends 
F-acli  knight  allows,  and  to  her  ann  conuiiends 
The  glorious  charge  such  numerous  foes  to  brave. 
And  fall  in  battle,  or  their  freedom  save.  550 

Now  ready  clad  in  mail  and  cuirass  bright, 
She  hastens  to  the  field,   and  claims  the  light. 

Far  in  the  city  was  a  square  enclos'd, 
.\nd  set  apart  with  seats  around  dispo.^'d. 
To  please  the  vulgar  herd  with  many  a  fray 
Of  wrestling,  tournament,  and  martial  play. 
Four  brazen  gates,  that  open  in  the  place, 
.^dinit  the  press,  while  through  the  crowded  space 
Arm'd  females  thifong,  where,  blending  liope  and 

fear. 
They  hid  Marphisa  in  the  list  appear.  560 

The  virgin  enters  on  a  dappled  steed 
Of  coloiu-  grey,  of  more  than  common' breed  ; 
Small  was  his  head,  his  joints  were  strongly  knit. 
Proudly  he  paw'd  and  champ'd  the  frothy  bit ; 
Fire  flash'd  his  eyes — this  friuii  a  thousand  more. 
Of  generous  strain  in  Norandino's  store,        [brave. 
The  monarch  chose,  and,  deck'd  with  trappings 
The  regal  present  to  Marphisa  gave; 
Who,  entering  at  the  south,  where  on  the  gate 
The  midday  shone,  stood  still  the  charge  to  wait  ; 
Nor  waited  long,  when,  eoho'd  sharp  and  ciear,5"i 
The  trumpet's  clangour  wrung  in  every  ear. 
Then  from  the  portal  of  the  north  she  saw 
Her  ten  opponents  to  the  combat  draw. 
The  fir^t  bold  knight,  who  look'd  himself  a  host, 
Seem'd  in  his  arm  the  force  of  all  to  boast. 
The  list  he  en^er'd  on  a  courser's  back 
Of  strongest  frame,  and  more  than  raven  black. 
Save  that  his  front  and  hindmost  foot  display'd 
Some  snow-white  hairs  amid  the  dusky  shade.  5S0 
Clad  like  his  steed  in  sable  weeds  of  woe 
The  champion  came,  as  if  he  meant  to  show 
An  emblem  of  his  own  distressful  .state. 
How  small  his  comfort,  and  his  griefs  how  great  ! 

The  trumpet  sounds,  and.  to  the  charge  addrest 
At  once  nine  warriors  place  the  lance  in  rest  : 
Hut  he,  the  mourning  knight,  whose  noble  heart 
Disdains  th'  advantage,  stands  awhile  apart ; 
How  e'er  compel  I'd  in  such  a  hateful  cause, 
Resolv'd  ill  this  his  will  should  bend  the  laws:  590 
Apart  he  stands,  the  conflict  to  survey. 
And  see  one  lance  with  nine  dispute  the  day. 
The  steed  with  easy  jiace  and  steady  force 
Bore  the  brave  virgin  to  th'  unequal  course, 
Who  wielded  in  her  grasp  so  huge  a  sjiear 
Scarce  four  suffic'd  tli'  enormous  weiglit  to  rear. 
This  from  the  ship,  with  wary  choice,  she  bore. 
The  stoutest  beam  amidst  a  numerous  store. 
So  fierce  she  came,  with  such  a  dauntless  look, 
A  thousand  cheeks  grew  pale,  a  thousand  bosoms 
shook.  600 

Swift  through -the  first,   as  if  his  fenceless  breast 
No  armour  wore,  the  furious  steel  she  press'd. 
His  iron-plated  shield,  with  strength  impeli'd 
The  weapon  pass'd  and  through  the  cuirass  held. 
The  point  drove  on,  till,  smear'd  with  vital  blood. 
Through  back  and  breast  a  foot  behind  it  stood. 
The  virgin  left  the  wretched  warrior  slain. 
And  turn'd  against  the  rest  with  loosen'd  rein  : 
Against  the  second  bold  advancing  foe, 
And  ne\t  the  thud,  she  dealt  so  fierce  a  blow,  610 
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That  either's  spinal  bone  tlif;  weapon  broke, 
And  bolli  at  once  tlitir  scats  and  life  forsook. 
Together  now  the  leumint  six  engage 
The  gallant  maid,  and  war  united  wag'd. 
So  have  I  seen  a  bomb  the  ranks  divide, 
As  fierce  Marphisa  pierc'd  tlie  martial  tide  : 
Against  her  corslet  javelins  snapt  in  vain, 
While  she  uninov'd  could  every  stroke  sustain. 
In  tennis  thus  not  more  the  fencing  wall 
Resists  the  impulse  of  the  bounding  ball.  620 

In  vain  the  force  of  hostile  weapon  sought 
To  pierce  her  arms  of  j>urest  temper  wrouglit ; 
By  magic  wrought  in  Styx's  burning  steam, 
And  hissing  plung'd  in  black  Avernus*  stream. 
Now  at  tlie  barrier  bomids  awhile  she  stay'd. 
Then  wheel'd  lier  courser,  and  with  branji^li'd  blade 
The  rest  assail'd,  her  victory  pursu'd, 
And  to  the  elbows  dy'd  her  arms  in  blood. 
From  this  a  hand,  from  that  she  lops  the  head  : 
On  one  the  ghastly  sword  so  just  i.^  sped,  ti'JO 

Head,  arms,  and  breast  fall  sevcr'd  on  the  plain  j 
The  legs  and  belly  on  the  stee.i  remain. 
Thus  half  the  man  (a  dreadful  sight)  appear'd  : 
So  holy  pilgrims",  to  the  saint  rever'd. 
For  members  heai'd,  of  wax  or  silver  frame 
The  parts  restor'd,  and  in  their  patron's  name 
Suspend  the  pious  gift  to  him  whose  aid  they  claim. 
One,  as  the  list  he  lied,  she  swift  pui-su'd. 
And  ere  he  reaeh'd  the  midst  asunder  hew'd 
His  head  and  bleeding  trunk,  that  never  art     6i0 
Of  surgeon  could  suffice  to  close  the  part. 
Thus  by  her  valour  each  in  torn  was  slain, 
Or  lay  extended  senseless  on  the  plain. 
That  well  she  knew  he  never  more  could  rear 
The  massy  buckler  or  the  pointed  spear. 

The  knight,  who  in  the  list  retir'd  aloie, 
Beheld  the  nine  by  one  brave  arm  o'erthrown. 
Now  spurr'd  his  steed  to  show  not  fear  dctain'd, 
But  courtesy  his  generous  arm  re.train'd  ; 
Then  beekonmg  with  his  hand  he  first  began     foO 
To  ask  a  parley  ere  the  course  he  ran  ; 
And  little  thinking  that  with  man's  array, 
Conceal'd  in  martial  weeds  a  virgin  lay, 
Graceful  he  spoke — **  Thy  spirits,  valiant  knight. 
May  surely  droop  in  such  unefjual  light  j 
Nor  will  I  ba>ely  now  in  arms  opjjose 
That  strength  already  spent  with  numerous  foes. 
Till  morn  1  give  thee  from  the  (ield  to  rest. 
Then  niayst  thou  turn  to  frevher  strife  addrest : 
So  shall  my  sword  a  noble  combat  claim,  660 

Nor  with  thy  vigour  spent  pollute  my  fame." 

"  To  warlike  toils  these  limbs  have  long  been  bred: 
Nor  have  1  toil'd  so  far,"  Marphisa  said, 
**  But  to  thy  cost,  I  trust,  thou  so*>n  shalt  find 
My  ner\e  and  spirit  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Thy  words,  the  proffer  of  a  courteous  breast, 
I  praise,  but  seek  not  yet  so  toon  to  rest : 
Still  shines  the  day,  and  't  were  a  shame  for  knight 
To  lose  in  sloth  the  yet  remaining  light." 
The  stranger  then — "  O'  that  thy  woe-struck  mind 
Could  gain  as  sure  each  good  it  pants  to  lind,  071 
As  thou  from  me  thy  fill  of  arms  shalt  t.-;ste, 
And  find  perchance  the  day  too  quickly  waste." 


"  This  similitude  alludes  to  the  custom  In  the 
Romish  churrh  of  making  limbs  of  wax,  ivory  or 
»jtver,  which  the  pilgrims  hang  np  as  an  olfering 
dedicated  to  the  saint,  by  whom  they  are  sup- 
^sed  tu  be  healed  of  any  diseaic  or  lameiieas. 


lie  said;  and  straight  two  beamy  lances,  wrought 
Like   poudepius   masts,    he    bills   with   s]>eed    be 

brought ; 
To  bold  Marphisa's  hand  the  choice  he  gives, 
The  spear  wliich  she  ri.iects  himself  receives- 
'I'he  trumpet  sounds — the  coursers  shake  tlie  grotmd, 
l-'.arth.  air,  and  sea,  the  thundering  charge  resound, 
Wuh  eyes  unmov'd  each  mote  a^slstant  stands;  080 
No  word,  no  breath,  is  heard  through  allthe  bands; 
.So  lix'd  was  each  to  nnrk  with  longing  gaze 
Which  knight  would  win  the  palm  of  knigbtly 

praise. 
Marphisa  aims  her  spear  with  matchless  force. 
To  hurl  the  sable  warrior  from  his  horse. 
No  more  to  rise ;  nor  less  the  .sable  foe 
Thinks  with  a  thrust  to  l.iy  Marphisa  low. 
Like  sapless  oziers  secni'd  each  lance's  length. 
Not  forni'd  of  chosen  ash  with  massy  strength  : 
Ip  to  the  rest  they  ahiver'd  with  the  stroke  ;    090 
And  either  steed  confess'd  the  mighty  shock  : 
At  once,  as  if  a  scythe  w  ith  sweepy  force 
Had  cut  the  nerves,    down  sunk  each  floundering 

hurse. 
Marphisa,  at  her  fust  assault,  had  known 
A  thousand  warriors  from  their  saddle  thrown. 
And  >hf,  who  ne'er  before  receiv'd  defeat, 
Now  (strange  to  tell ! )  was  tumbled  from  her  seat. 
Struck  M  it  lithe  chance,  with  more  than  rageopprest, 
A  sudden  madness  seem'd  t'  inilame  her  brea:,t : 
Alike  the  sable  knight  appear'd  to  grieve,  TOO 

Ni/t  lightly  wont  in  Held  his  s<at  to  leave. 
Scarce  had  they  touch'd  the  ground,  when  cither 

stood 
'>n  foot  rcct>ver*d,  and  the  fight  renew'd. 
F.ach  weapon's  edge  and  point  by  turns  they  ply'd; 
With  sword  and  shield  they  fenc'd,  or  leapt  aside 
To  shu:'  tl.e  stroke :  the  nell-aim'd  stroke  rebounds: 
The  stroke  that  miss'd,  in  hissiug  air  resounds. 
In  secret  to  herself  Marphisa  said: 
"  In  happy  hour  fur  nie  this  warrior  stay'd  j 
Nor  in  the  fight  his  nine  companions  led  :  710 

This  day  might  else  have  mlx'd  me  with  the  dead: 
Since  now,  sore  labouring  in  the  doubtful  strife. 
Scarce  from  his  single  arm  1  guard  my  life." 
Marphisa  thus;   yet  ceas'd  not,  as  she  spuke. 
To  wield  her  sword  and  ward  each  coming  stroke. 
Not  less  the  stranger  thus  his  fortune  bless'd; 
"  In  happy  hour  this  knight  refus'd  to  rest : 
Since  now  1  scarce  defend  me  from  his  might. 
Already  wearied  with  so  fierce  a  fight 
Had  he  with  morn  his  vigour  lost  renew'd,         "CO 
What  fortune  might  have  then  my  anus  pursu'd  ! 
fireat  were  my  risk  iu  this  contested  place. 
Had  he  acei  pted  late  my  pi*otter'd  grace." 

The  batth:  lastid  till  declining  light, 
Nor  seem'd  th'  advatilage  to  the  dame  or  knight; 
.And  now  so  deep  the  shades  increasing  grow. 
Not  this,  nor  that,  can  ward  the  threatening  blow. 
Now  daikness  clos'd — when  to  the  glorious  maid 
V\  ith  courteous  mien  the  generous  warrior  said — 

'•  What  can  no  more,  since  night  obtrudes  her  veil. 
While  yet  the  battle  hangs  in  eijual  scale  ?        7^1 
Then  hear — O  chief  I  anhde  prolong  thy  life. 
At  least  till  morn  revives  the  noble  .strife  j 
If  to  thy  wasting  days  a  single  night 
1  only  grant — no  blame  on  me  must  light : 
Condemn  the  law  of  this  accursed  race. 
The  female  sex  that  rule  this  hatcl  place, 
liut  i;t:,  frini  whom  no  art  the  truth  conceals, 
liuons  if  ior  Ibee  aud  thine  uiy  butoui  feck. 
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'I'hou,  anil  lliy  fullows,  mayst  wi;h  mo  rc-ide, 
AVith  otbeis  (iangcr  will  tliy  sleep  betide. 
Asainst  thee  now  conspire  the  female  liaiit, 
■\Vhosc  husbands   by  tliy   eonqiieiiiig    hand    are 

slain. 
For  know  that  each,  who  by  thy  arm  lies  dead, 
Ten  wives  pns^ess'd  :  hence  ninety  females  kJ 
To  seek  revenge  (unless  with  me  you  rest) 
Might  in  the  dead  of  night  your  sleep  molest." 

Marphisa  then—"  I  gladly  shall  receive 
The  fair  asylum  which  thou  deign'st  to  give : 
Secure  in  thee  such  virtuous  f.iith  to  find  7j() 

As  suits  thy  courage  and  exalteii  mind  ! 
Mourn  not  my  life  as  doom'd  to  lliee  by  fate, 
Thy  own,  perchance,  may  find  a  shorter  date  ; 
Nor  can  I  think  as  yet  thy  actions  show, 
With  mine  coinpar'd,  thyself  a  mightier  foe. 
Then,  as  thou  wilt,  the  combat  urge  or  stay ; 
Or  meet  by  moon-light,  or  by  light  of  day  : 
A\'hate'er  thou  seek'st,  he|iold  me  ready  still, 
Eacli  hour  a  warriors  duty  to  fulfil." 

Unfinish'd  thus  they  left  the  glorious  fight,  'iCO 
Till  from  the  Ganges  shone  the  golden  light. 
To  Aqiiilant,  to  Gryphon,  all  the  train 
Of  gallant  champions,  came  the  knight  humane, 
With  generous  suit  to  each  by  turns  adtlrest, 
Ueneath  his  ho.«pi;able  roof  to  rest. 
All  gladly  yiehl,  and  now  with  cheerful  blaze 
Or  torches'  light,  the  lord  his  guests  conveys; 
They  reach  his  regal  dome,  where  every  room 
With  splendour  shone  and  lai>onrs  of  the  loom. 

Now  from  each  bead  the  martial  helmet  raisM 
The  two  brave  combatants  with  wonder  gaz'd.  7"  I 
The  stranger-knicht  wasf  esh  and  fair  of  hue. 
His  downy  cbecks  but  eignteen  summers  knew. 
The  virgin  matveilM  much  his  arm  could  wage 
Such  dreadful  battles  in  so  green  an  age  : 
Kor  less  he  wonder'd,  when  her  helm  unclos'd 
Her  flowing  locks  and  beauteous  sex  expos'd, 
His  foe  but  late  ! — now  each  with  like  demand 
Inquires  the  other's  actions,  name,  and  land. 

L'ut  who  the  yonth,  awhile  to  seek  forbear,  780 
The  book  ensuing  shall  his  name  declare. 


THE    Ar.GUMENT. 

The  champion  of  the  Amazons  discovers  himself  to 
be  Guldo  of  the  house  of  C'larmont,  and  give; 
an  account  of  the  history  and  first  establishment 
of  the  Amazon  government.  The  warriors  con- 
sult together  on  the  means  of  quitting  the  coun- 
try. Marphisa  would  jjersuade  them  to  effect  it 
by  force  of  arms.  Guido  takes  the  management 
upon  himself;  and  next  morning  they  attempt 
to  break  through  the  whole  body  of  the  Ama- 
zons, but  are  nearly  overpowered  by  numbers, 
when  Astolpho,  blowing  his  horn,  drives  all  the 
Amazons  before  him.  Sansonetto,  Guido,  Gry- 
phon, Aquilant,  and  Marphisa,  being  terrified 
with  the  rest,  precipitately  hasten  on  board  the 
ship  prepared  for  them,  and  leave  Astolpho  be- 
hind them.  The  knights  anil  Marphisa  after- 
wards landing,  Marphisa  parts  from  the  others. 
Her  encounter  with  Gabrino,  Pinabello,  and 
lastly  with  Zerbiuo. 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 

40 


Is  fields  of  battle'  ,-,nd  the  Muses'  lore, 

What  wonders  have  been  wrought  by  dames  of  yore. 

Whose  skill  in  arms  and  letters  spreads  their  jiraise 

Throughout  the  world  to  their  far-distant  days  ! 

Camilla  and  H.irpalice  ^,  renown'd 

In  liardy  camps,  w  ith  wreaths  unfadini  crown'd. 

And  Sappho  and  CorinnaS,  held  so  liigli 

Fur  learning's  sacred  gifts,  shall  never  die. 

Opptis'd  to  man,  behold  the  beauteous  race. 

In  every  science,  our  renown  efl'ace;  1" 

And  each,  w  ho  turns  the  leaf  of  story  past, 

Shall  undiminish'd  see  their  honours  last. 

'Ihongh  such  examples  seem  of  late  to  fail. 

Not  always  evil  infiuenee  shall  prevail,         [reveal. 

When  those,   whose   writings   should   their   worth 

Through  ignorance  or  envy  oft  cuneeal : 

Yet  in  oiu-  times,   I  see  with  joyful  eyes 

Such  countless  \irtues  in  the  sex  arise. 

As  well  may  claim  the  pen  and  faithful  page 

To  hand  them  down  to  every  future  age.  '20 

Then  slanderers'  tongues  no   more  with  canker'd 

speech 
.Shall  taint  those  dories  which  Ihcy  cannot  reach  ; 
Rut  to  such  height  shall  soar  the  female  name, 
As  even  to  leave  behind  Marplii>a's  fame. 

To  her  we  now  return — The  dame  address'd 
The  courteous  knight,  and  answer'd  his  request. 
Eager  to  know  the  youth,  she  soon  reveal'd 
In  few,  her  dreadful  name,  till  then  ccnceal'd  : 

"  Marphisa  am  1  cali'd  !" no  more  she  said, 

F'lr  fame  through  every  realm  the  rest  had  spread. 
'I'lie  stranger  then — ".Ml  here,  I  trust,  may  know  31 
The  glorious  stock  to  which  my  birth  I  owe  I 
Not  only  Trance,  and  Spain,   each  neighbouring 

land. 
But  ^tbiop,  Ind,  and  Pontus'  frozen  strand. 


'  This  introduction  seems  to  have  been  copied 
and  enlarged  by  Spenser  in  his  Fairy  Queen. 

Where  is  the  antique  glory  now  become. 

That  whilom  wont  in  women  to  appear? 

M'hore  betiie  brave  atchievemcnts  done  by  some? 

AVbere  be  the  battles,  where  the  shield  and 
spear,  &c.  ?  Book  iii.  c.  iv.  st.  1. 

'  Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volscians,  a  female 
warrior,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Turnus, 
and  was  treacherously  slain  by  Aruns.  See  Virgil's 
.^-n.  vii.  xi.  Harpalice  wa*  a  warlike  virgin  of 
Thrace,  who,  when  the  Geta^,  a  people  of  Scytbia, 
had  made  her  father  prisoner,  collected  together 
a  body  of  troops  with  great  celerity,  suddenly  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  cut  a  great  number  to  jjicccs, 
and  set  her  father  at  liberty. 

3  Sappho,  a  well-known  poetess,  bom  at  l^sbos. 
See  her  Epistle  to  Phaon,  in  Ovid.  There  were 
three  of  the  name  ofCorinna,  all  skilled  in  let- 
ters. One  was  of  Thebes,  one  of  Thespis,  and 
the  third  of  Corinth.  The  last  lived  at  the  time, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  favourite,  of 
Ovid ;  but  the  most  famous  was  she,  who.  in  a 
trial  of  poetry,  conquered  tlie  great  poet  Pindar. 
Her  glory  seems  to  have  been  fully  established  by 
tlie  public  memorial  of  her  picture  exhibited  in 
her  native  city,  and  adomeiTwith  a  symbol  of  her 
victory.  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  supposes  her  to 
have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of  her 
age.  Time  has  left  us  only  a  few  scraps  of  Co- 
rinna's  poetry. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.     Rook  XX. 
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Hive  heard  of  Claimont's  far-rcsoiiridin?  name, 
Whence  ihc   bold   kniiiht*   who  slew   Almontes 

came ; 
And  he  s,  hy  whom  the  fierce  Mambrino  slain 
(His  kingdom  laid  in  ruin)  press'd  the  plain, 
i'iiat  bloijd  I  boast — and  near  the  Hiixinc  naves, 
Where  Ister  with  his  streams  the  region  laves,     40 
To  Amon's  duke  (who  on  that  fatc«l  shore 
His  wanderings  ended ')  me  Cunstantia  bore. 
One  year  has  roll'd,  since  her,  in  sorrow  lost, 
I  left  to  seek  my -friends  on  Gallia's  coast : 
But,  midst  tlic  voyare,  rose  a  stormy  wind, 
And  hither  drove  me  from  the  port  desiin'd. 
Ten  months  have  past,  since  here  detain'd,  I  mourn 
The  linjering  hours,  and  corse  each  day's  return. 

Guido  the  Savage  ^  am  1  call'd a  name 

Scarce  yet  recorded  on  the  lis:  of  fame.  50 

Here,  with  his  ten  compeers,  in  listed  field, 
1  Anjelon  of  Melihcca  kill'd. 
Next  the  soft  conflict  with  the  dames  I  tried. 
And  now  ten  wedded  partners  '.Tace  my  side. 
Whom,  fairest,  gentlesi  of  the  female  b:ind 
I  chose,  and  rule  with  ancontrol'd  command. 
Thus  shall  lie  fare,  whom,  onth«  fated  day, 
Prevailing  Fortune  jiives  the  ten  lo  slay." 

The  warriors  queslioiv'd  Guido,  whence  so  few 
The  males  a]>pear'd,  and  why  the  female  crew  rto 
Each  husband  to  their  sovereign  will  compeli'd. 
When  males  in  other  lands  dominion  held  ? 

Then  Guido  answered "  Often  while  detain'd 

I  here  have  liv'd,  1  heard  the  cause  explaiuM, 
And  what  I  heard,  shall  tell,  since  you  demand. — 
"  Now   twice  ten  years  elaps'd,    the  Grecian 

hands 
From  Troy  rrturnVl  to  view  their  native  lands 
(Ten  years  the  siege  endiir'd,  as  many  tost 
On  adverse  seas,  thiy  rov'd  from  coast  to  coast) 
Arriv'd,  they  found  their  wives,  who  vainly  try'd 
lo  bear  such  absence,  had  their  place  supply'd    71 
AVith  young  gallants,  whom  to  their  love  they  led. 
No  more  Ui  freeze  in  a  forsaken  bed. 
The  fireeiaiis  finding  with  another's  breed 
Their  dwellings  fiU'd,  by  joint  consent  agreed 


*  Orlando.  S'Kinalrto. 

*  This  character  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Ariosto,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in 
Bayardo.  Spenser  has  a  knight  with  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Savage  ftniglit,"  which  seems  given  him 
not  from  any  reproach,  but  merely  to  express  a 
disposition  inured  to  hardy  feats,  and  stranger  to 
the  softness  of  a  court. 

It  was  a  goodly  swain,  and  of  great  might. 
But  in  vain  shews,   that  wont  young   knights 
And  courtly  senices  took  no  delight,     [bewitch. 


Tt  was,  to  weet,  the  good  sir  Sutyrane, 
That  rang'd  abrtjad,  to  seek  adventures  wild. 
As  was  his  wont,  in  forest  and  in  plain, 
lie  was  all  ami'd  in  nigged  steel,  iinfird, 
As  in  the  smoky  forge  it  vvas  compii'd. 
And  In  his  scutcheon  bore  a  satyrs  head. 

Fair}-  Queen,  B.  iii.  c.  vii.  st.  29. 

Again,  in  another  place. 

t)u  his  shield  was  writ, 

"  Selvagge  sans  finesse,'-'  shewing  secret  wit. 
This  explanation  may  serve  for  Ariosto,  who  has 

assigned  no  reason  for  giving  this  name  to  Guido. 


To'  excuse  th'  olfence ;  for  each  well  knew  his  wife 
Oiiihl  ne'er  so  long  forget  the  nuptial  life  : 
But  the  sad  children,  bom  of  lawless  love. 
Must  exil'd  thence  a  vagrant  fortune  proie  : 
Nor  would  the  husbands  so  entail  disgrace,         SO 
To  nourish,  at  their  cost,  a  spurious  race. 
Some  were  expos'd,  and  sijtne  with  better  fate 
Their  mothers  kept  conceal'd  to  man's  estate. 
Some,  from  tlicir  native  seats,  in  various  bands. 
As  chance  directed,  rov'd  to  foreign  lands. 
Some  arms  pursu'd  ;  soilfe  chose  the  students  toil; 
Some  fullow'd  arts ;  some  ploiigh'd  the  rustic  soil : 
'I'hese  liv'd  in  courts;  those  serv'd  the  herds  to 

rear; 
As  l>est  it  seem'd  to  her'  who  governs  here. 

"  Departing  with  the  rest,  a  youth  was  seen,  90 
Of  Clytemnestra  born,  the  cruel  queen  ; 
His  age  eighteen,  and  fresh  in  bloom  as  shows 
The  lily  fair,  or  newly  galher'd  rose. 
He,  in  a  ship  with  all  provision  stor'd, 
I  or  wealth  and  prey  each  creek  and  coast  explor'd. 
A  hundred  like  himself  cuni|Kis'd  his  band. 
With  card  selected  from  the  Grecian  land. 
The  Cretans,  that  Idomeneus  expeli'd. 
The  wretched  sii-e**,  who  Ci^ete's  dominion  held, 
.\nd  next,  collecting  arms  and  troops,  prepar'd  100 
Their  new  establish'd  state  from  foes  to  guard, 
Engag'd  Phalantus  (so  the  youth  was  nam'd) 
With  ample  stipends,  as  his  merits  claim'd. 
To  serve  their  soldier,  .while  his  comrades  all 
With  him  they  join'd  to  guard  Dictoninum's  wall, 
A  hundred  cities  grae'd  the  Cretan  lands. 
But  chief  above  the  rest  Uictamnum  stands. 
Wealthy  and  fair,  renown'd  for  amorous  dames 
Of  lovely  furm.  for  pleasures,  sports,  and  gainer 

"  The  dames,  accustum'd  kindly  to  receive  1 10 
liach  foreign  guest,  to  these  such  welcome  give, 
That  little  wanted  to  the  Grecian  train 
O'er  every  house  to  hold  their  boundless  reign  : 
Vigorous  as  fair,  the  youths  their  ardour  prove 
In  blending  raptures,  as  in  kindling  love. 
To  win  the  fair  a  few  short  days  suflic'd. 
Till  these  o'er  every  joy  their  lovers  priz'd. 

"  Now  peace  restor'd,  Phalantus  was  releas'd 
From  warlike  cares,  the  soldier's  labour  ccas'd. 
And  every  hope  of  future  stipends  o'er,  \'2t 

The  youths  decreed  to  quit  the  Cretan  shore. 
The  mourning  females  tears  incessant  shed. 
As  if  they  view'd  their  dearest  parents  dead :. 
Full  oft  apart  they  urg'd  them  to  remain  ; 
But  when  fliey  found  each  fond  entreaty  vain, 
Ites.ilv'd  with  them  their  voyage  to  partake. 
Their  brothers,  sires,  and  children  they  forsake. 
While  from  her  home  each  bears,  by  wary  stealth, 
Kicli  gems  of  price,  and  countless  sums  of  wealth  ; 
And  with  such  secret  care  her  dwelling  leaves,   130 
That  not  a  tnan  of  Crete  their  iliglit  perceives. 
So  prosperous  was  the  hour,  so  swift  the  wind. 
So  well  I'balantus  had  their  course  design'd, 


■  Fortune. 

'  Idomenens,  king  of  Crete,  having  vowed,  in 
ease  he  returned  in  safrty  from  the  siege  of  Troy, 
to  offer  up  the  first  object  that  presented  itself, 
was  m  t  by  his  own  son,  whom,  tu  keep  his  vow, 
he  caused  to  be  sacrificed.  His  subjects,  struck 
with  the  barbarity  of  the  action,  banished  him 
from  his  kingdom.  See  the  whole  story  at  full  io 
Tclemacbus,  book  ii. 
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That  many  a  l^afrne  bis  vessel  ploncliM  the  tide, 

Ere  those  of  Crete  their  heavy  loss  dcscry'cl. 

At  length  this  fated  strand,  then  searccly  prest 

By  foot  of  mortals,  gave  the  wanderers  rest. 

Secnrcly  here  they  ptay'd,  and  here  awhile 

At  leisure  wei^h'd  the  protits  of  their  guile. 

Ten  days  to  them  this  region  seem'd  a  seat         140 

Of  amorous  |)lea  in  res,  and  a  blest  retreat: 

But,  as  it  oft  befalls,  the  fullest  joy, 

In  youthful  bosoms,  soo'ier  tends  to  cloy. 

All  now  agreed  to  free  them  from  the  charge 

Of  female  mates,  and  live  again  at  large. 

For  fickle  man  ill  brooks  the  heavy  lot. 

To  keep  the  woman  when  the  love  's  forgot  I 

Eager  of  rapine,  ready  to  contend 

For  ravag'd  wealth,  but  little  prone  to  spend. 

They  saw  a  troop,  so  numerous  and  so  fair,       150 

Kequir'd  far  other  than  a  soldier's  care. 

For  this,  their  wretched  partners  they  forsook, 

And  loade.l  with  their  spoils,  theircourse  they  took 

To  where,  in  Puglia,  near  the  sea-beat  shores, 

They  founded  fair  Tarentum's  future  toi'ers, 

*'  The  dames,  abandon'd  on  a  desert  coast, 
Betray'd  by  those  in  whom  they  trusted  most, 
Along  the  sands  some  days  in  silent  grief 
Like  statues  st  jod  ;  but  finding  no  relief  1  jP 

From  plaints  or  tears,  they  turn'd  them  to  debate, 
AVhat  means   might    best   relieve    their    hapless 

state  : 
When,  what  her  thoughts  suggested,  each  disclos'd: 
Some  to  regain  their  native  Crete  proposed. 
And  rather  dare  the  worst  they  might  engage 
From  a  wrongM  luK>baud  or  a  father's  rage, 
'J'han  hid  in  deserts,  or  in  forests  lie. 
With  want  to  linger,  or  with  famine  die. 
Some  said;  they  never  to  such  shame  would  bend. 
But  rather,  plung'd  in  stas,  their  bi'ing  end; 
And  urg'd  it  better  far,  with  honour  lost,  170 

Though  poor,  or  slaves,  to  rove  from  coast  to  coast, 
Than  willing  victims,  to  their  native  clime 
Ketnrning,  meet  the  sentence  of  their  crime. 

"  Such  wretched  thoughts,  and  still  more  wretch- 
ed, rose 
In  every  breast,  from  sense  of  present  woes. 
At  length  a  female,  Oroiithea  nani'd, 
.Stood  forth,  who  kindred  from  king  Minos  claim'd : 
'J'lie  youngest,  fairest  of  the  beauteous  band. 
Less  guilty  she,  of  all  who  left  the  land. 
To  brave  Phnlantus  had  her  virgin  charms       180 
Resign'd,  and  tied  for  him  her  parent's  arms. 
Now  while  her  speech  and  outward  looks  cxpress'd 
The  indignation  of  a  generous  breast, 
She  first  conde:iiu'd  what  each  had  singly  mov'd. 
Then  urg'd  that  counsel  which  the  rest  approv'd, 

"  She  wiU'd  them  there  to  dwell,  for  there  they 
found 
A  wholesome  air,  and  fields  with  plenty  crown'd  ; 
Clear  silver  streams,   that  through   the  country 

stray'd. 
Rich  spreading  meads,  and  forests  thick  with  shade; 
Fair  ports  and  bays,  that  from  the  stormy  wave 
To  wandering  seamen  ready  shelter  gave  ;  191 

That  now  from  Afric,  now  from  Egypt  brought 
Their  barks,  with  every  store  and  treasure  fraught. 
She  urg'd  them  there  to'  abide,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  those  who  wrong'd  them,  heavy  vengeance  take 
On  all  the  sex;  and  every  vessel  tost 
By  tempests,  driven  to  shelter  on  the  coast. 
Pillage  and  burn,  assail  with  fire  and  steel, 
Nor  let  a  single  life  their  mercy  feel. 


"Thuscounseli'd  she— till  all  alike  inflatn'd  MO 
With  cruel  thoughts,  the  new-made  law  pioclaiin'd. 

"  When  winds  fore-run  a  storm,  the  desperate 
train 
Of  females  ami'd.  rush  headlong  to  the  main  : 
Their  fury  ruthless  Oronth. -a  guides, 
Who,  made  their  queen,  above  the  rest  presides. 
Whate'er  devoted  strangers  touch  the  strand. 
But  'scape  the  seas  to  perish  by  the  hand 
Of  mad  revenge,  vvherc  fire  and  sword  assail 
Till  not  a  wretch  remain;  to  tell  the  tah% 
Thus  some  few  years  the  «idow'(l  females  show 
,\  settled  hate  of  man,  their  mortal  foe.  '21 1 

But,  should  they  still  persist,  they  soon  must  find 
Certain  destruction  hovering  o'er  their  kind. 
Should  no  young  offspring  from  themselves  de- 
scend. 
Their  state,  their  name,  their  vengeance  soon  must 

end, 
"Which  to  remotest  times  they  labour'd  to  extend. 
Their  rigour  then  lelax'd,  and  every  crew 
Explor'd  with  care  tliat  to  their  region  drew 
In  four  succeeding  years,  from  these,  at  length, 
Ten  knightsthey  chose,  of  manly  form  and  strength; 
Whose  youthful  vigour,  bred  in  amorous  games,  221 
Suflic'd  to  meet  in  love  their  hundred  dames. 
A  hundred  forni'd  their  whole,  and  every  ten 
t^ne  husband  claim'd  :   but  e'er  the  chosen  men 
Their  safely  found,  w'.iat  numbers  lost  their  life  ; 
All  found  unequal  to  the  ardous  strife  ! 
The  ten,  in  trial  well  apjjrov'd,  they  take, 
And  partners  of  their  bed  and  kingdom  make  ; 
But  swear  them  first,  that  every  wanderer  led. 
Of  every  rank,  those  hapless  shores  to  tread,     230 
Without  distinction  by  their  swords  shall  fall. 
And  one  reinorscles3  slaughter  snallow  all,       [fear 

"The  dames,  now  pregnant  grown,  began  with 
To  view  the  day  of  their  delivery  near, 
Ix-st  in  succeeding  time  the  numbers  born 
Of  issue  male,  should  hold  their  law  in  scurn  ; 
And  they,  at  length,  behold  in  evil  hour 
To  hated  man  revert  their  darling  power. 
For  this  they  snight  s;ich  danger  to  lejwl. 
Ere  years  had  taught  their  children  to  rebel     210 
And  threat  their  freedom  ;  hence  a  law  decreed 
The  mother's  care  one  only  male  should  breed. 
Their  now-horn  sons  from  shore  to  shore  they  s<'i^t. 
With  charge  to  those  who  thus  eominission'd  went. 
To'  exchange  the  boys  for  girls  in  ilistant  lauds, 
Or  not,  at  least,  return  witik  empty  hands. 
Nor  had  the  dames  in  mere  eompassion  sjjar'd 
A  single  man,  save  but  their  herds  to  guard. 
And  keep  alive  their  name;  and  thus  was  shown 
Their  law's  stern  mercy  to  themselves  aloue  !    2ii0 
All  others  felt  its  rage,  one  only  grace 
The  strangers  found,  that  when  they  reach'd  the 

place 
They  fell  not  all  at  once  beneath  this  cruel  race. 
If  ten.  if  twenty,  or  if  more  arriv'd. 
In  chains  they  lay,  of  liberty  depriv'd  ; 
Whence  every  day  was  drawn,  by  fate  decreed, 
A  wretch  devoted  in  the  fane  to  bleed  ; 
Where,  in  the  midst,  by  Oronthca  lear'd, 
A  dreadful  altar  to  Revenge  appear'd. 
While  nam'd  by  lot,  one  held  the  ready  knife,  260 
To  shed,  in  sacrifice,  his  comrade's  life. 

"  Long  years   had  past,   when  to  th'   inhuman 
.■\  no'ole  youth  his  luckless  fortune  bore;       (shore 
From  great  Alcides'  stock  his  birth  he  elaim'd. 
In  arms  expenein:'d,  and  Eluanio  nam'd. 
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iHim,  careless  of  a  foe,  and  nnprppar'd, 

At  once  they  seizM,  and  with  a  numerous  guard, 

Witli  all  his  crew,  dctain'd  in  cruel  thrall. 

Sad  victims  destin'd  by  their  laws  to  fall. 

/air  was  the  youtli,  of  semblance  rarely  seen,  270 

Of  graceful  carriage  and  commanding  mien; 

So  from  his  lips  the  honey'd  accents  broke. 

That  \'enom'd  asps  might  listen  while  he  spoke. 

From  fame  the  news  of  his  arrival  caught, 

To  Alexandra's  gentle  ear  was  brought ; 

Fair  Alexandra,  born  of  her  who  sway'd 

The  sceptre  still,  though  now  with  years  decay'd  : 

Still  Orouthea  liv'd,  but  none  surviv'd, 

Save  her  alone,  of  all  that  first  arriv'd  ; 

While  as  their  years  increas'd  the  female  crew  280 

Increas'd  in  strength,  and  in  dominion  grew. 

**  'I'eu  knights,  renown'd  for  deeds  of  arms  a- 
chiev'd. 
With  hostile  welcome,  all  that  came,  receiv'd. 
Now  Alexandra,  eager  to  behold 
A  youth  whose  praise  report  si  loudly  told. 
To  Oronthea  her  request  preferr'd. 
And  saw  Elbanio,  and  bis  converse  heard. 
But  when  she  sought  to  go,  her  virgin  heart 
Felt  the  first  throbbing  of  an  amorous  smart. 
In  vain  she  strugiiled  :   she  at  length  remain'd  290 
A  helpless  prisoner  by  her  captive  chain'd, 

Elbanio  tlien '  O  fairest  of  thy  kind ! 

If  pity  here  could  e'er  reception  find, 
Pity,  which  dwells  where'er  the  .Sun  display'd. 
Gives  tints  to  objects,  and  gives  light  to  shade, 
Fain  would  I  now  (by  those  transcendent  charms. 
Whose  ]>owerful  iutluence  every  gazer  warms) 
From  thee  request  my  life,  that  what  I  owe 
To  thic  pni'.ong'd,  for  thee  I  might  bestow: 
But  if  din-  fury  here  the  virgin  steels  300 

To  each  suft  pas^iou  himian  nature  feels, 
I  ask  not  life — such  hopes  I  know  are  vain, 
But  let  me  yet  a  wairior's  right  obtain. 
Whate'cr  my  fate — O  !  give  me  but  to  wield 
My  glorious  aims,  and  die  with  spear  and  shield  ! 
*ot  like  some  criminal  whom  laws  arraign, 
Or  brutal  beast  before  the  altar  slain.' 

"  Fair  Alexandra,  in  whose  lavely  .eyes 
Comi^assion  pleaded  for  the  youth,  replies: 

*'  'Though  savage  is  our  land,  more  cruel  known 
Than  every  realm,  yet  think  not  I  shall  own      ol  1 
Each  woman  a  Medea — were  the  mind 
Of  all  our  females  in  destruction  join'd. 
Vet  I  alone  wotdd  rise  above  my  kind  : 
Or  if,  like  many  a  soul  with  fury  steel'd, 
I  seem'd  till  now  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Till  thy  arrival  here,  perchance  there  came 
No  stranger  that  might  equal  favour  cLiiin. 
But  sure,  some  tigress  has  my  soul  inflam'd. 
And  more  than  adamant  my  bosom  fram'd,       320 
If,  when  I  view  thy  valotir,  form,  and  age. 
Compassion  chase  not  all  vindictive  rage. 

0  I   would  to  Heaven  1  might  as  well  arrest 

Th'  inhuman  law  that  binds  each  wretched  guest. 

As  fieely  now  my  death  1  would  receive. 

And,  with  iny  own,  thy  better  life  reprieve  ! 

But  here  no  rank  avails  to  break  thy  chain. 

And  whnt  thou  ask'st,  though  little,  hard  to  gain : 

Yet  all  I  can — expect — while  mucli  I  ilread 

New  sulVerings  hang  o'er  thy  devoted  head  1'      330 

'  Let  me  but  meet,'  Klhanio  thus  reioin'd, 

'  The  ten  in  arms — so  firm  my  heart  1  liud, 

1  trust  t'escape  with  life  the  bloody  fray, 
And  every  foe,  though  trebly  arm'd,  to  slay. 

VOL.  111. 


"  To  this  the  virgin-fair  made  no  reply, 
But  from  her  bosom  dreiv  a  tender  sigh. 
She  went,  and  parting,  in  her  heart  she  found 
A  thousand  shafts,  and  each  a  cureless  wound  ; 
Then  sought  her  mother,  and  with  earnest  prayer 
Inclin'd  the  queen  the  noble  youth  to  spare ;    340 
On  this  condition,  that  in  listed  fight 
The  ten  should  perish  by  his  single  migh^. 

"  Queen  Oronthea  then  the  female  tra  u 
To  council  call'd,  and  thus  her  speech  began  : 

"  '  From  every  crew  whom  chance  may  hither 
send. 
We  still  should  place  the  bravest  to  defend 
<lur  port  and  shores :  by  trial  must  we  chuse. 
What  (its  our  wants  to  take,  and  what  refuse, 
I.est,  to  our  wrong,  the  coward  soul  should  rise 
To  reign  amongst  us,  while  the  valiant  dies.      350 
If  with  my  judgment,  you,  O  friends  !  agree, 
Let  us  henceforth  a  sovereign  law  decree. 
That  every  knight,  by  fortune  hither  led. 
Ere  in  the  dreadful  fane  his  blixid  we  shed. 
Shall  (in  such  compact  if  he  dares  engage) 
.■Vtonce  with  ten  tiie  combat  singly  wage; 
And  should  he  conquer  all,  he,  with  a  train 
Of  chosen  others,  shall  our  guard  maintain. 
Thus  far  1  speak,  since  in  our  prison  lies 
A  captive,  who  to  battle  ten  defies.  3fi0 

Should  he  their  equal  prove — forbid  it  Heaven  ! — • 
But  to  such  worth  some  favour  should  be  given: 
Or  should  he  fail  in  what  he  rashly  dares, 
lie  meets  the  ptmishment  himself  prepares.' 

'*  Thus  Oronthea  to  the  council  said. 
When  from  the  eldest  one  this  answer  made: 

"  '  Tit'  important  cause  whence  we  to  change 
began 
Onr  fii-st  design,  and  commerce  hold  with  man, 
Was  not  to  guard  our  state  from  foreign  bands; 
For  this  our  constant  souls,  our  valiant  hands,  3T0 
Might  well  suffice — O!  could  we  but  extend 
Our  race  as  well,  which  time,  alas!   must  end 
Without  the  help  of  man — atid  hence  we  make 
Our  choice  of  youths,  bi:t  only  one  we  take 
To  well  ten  dames,  lest  man  the  sovereign  sway 
From  us  should  rend,  and  we  in  turn  obey. 
We  need  not  males  our  empire  to  defend. 
But  must  t(>r  progeny  on  these  depend. 
In  this  alone  their  prowess  we  require. 
Nor  other  aid,  nor  other  task  desire.  530 

To  keep  a  chief  whose  nervous  limbs  combine 
The  strength  of  ten,  must  frustrate  our  design. 
If  such  a  troop  his  single  arm  can  slay. 
How  many  women  shall  he  hold  at  bay  > 
Were  such  our  present  ten,  one  fatal  hour 
Had  to  themselves  transferr'd  the  ruling  power. 
Ill  suits  it  us,  who  wish  to  hold  command, 
T'  intrust  our  weapons  in  a  stranger's  hand. 
Grant  that  thy  boasted  youtli  so  far  succeed. 
That  by  his  arm  our  chosen  ten  should  bleed  ;  390 
A  hundred  women,  widow'd  by  his  sjvord. 
Shall  see  their  husbands' deaths  with  tears  deplor'd: 
I'hen,  should  he  'scape  with  life,  let  him  fultil 
Far  other  task  than  ten  brave  youths  to  kill: 
If  with  a  hundred  dames  he  will  supply 
The  place  of  those  they  mourn,  he  shall  not  die.' 

"  Artemia  thus  her  cruel  Ih'Ugh's  display'd 
(So  was  she  nam'd)  ;  and  bad  her  counsel  swa)  'd, 
Klbanio,  in  the  temple's  dire  abodes. 
Had  fall'n  a  victim  to  th'  infernal  gods.  400 

But  Oronthea,  with  a  mother's  love, 
Keplv'd,  aud,  every  hearer's  mind  to  move, 
N 
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Such  if.TSons  iirgM,  that  most,  with  one  consent, 
Their  snITragc  yii-Meil  for  the  queen's  content. 
Elbanio'smaichlK-s  irares,  deep  imprest 
With  powerful  charm  in  every  youthful  breast, 
Jtfainst  those  elders  weigh'cl,  wliose  nitliiesp  mind 
With  tiene  Arlcmia's  ripjrous  sentence join'd 
1"*  enfoire  ilieir  ancient  law  ;  wtiile  some  agreed 
(No  terms  preinis'd)  Eluanio  shoidd  be  freed.  4111 
At  length  'twas  (ix'd,  the  youth  should  grace  obtain, 
When  in  the  list  his  arm  the  ten  b.nd  slain , 
And  next,  not  with  a  hundred  consorts  try'd 
A  husband's  fondness,  but  with  ten  supply'd. 

"  Th'  ensuing  day,  to  liberty  restor'd. 
The  knigh^  receiv'd  his  armour,  steed  and  sword; 
Alone  against  the  warrior  ten  he  stood, 
And  one  by  one  he  shed  their  vital  blood  : 
At  night,  to  show  in  Cupid's  school  lijs  art. 
With  ten  fairdames  he  play'd  the  lover's  part;  42f) 
Who,  taught  by  him  connubial  joys  to  prove. 
All  rose  experienc'd  ^'otaries  of  love. 

"  For  this  the  youth  with  Oronthea  won 
Such  added  grace,  she  chose  him  for  her  son, 
And  gave  him  Alexandra's  chai-ms  to  wed  ; 
With  her  the  other  nine,  all  whom  he  led, 
Ten  virgins  late,  to  share  his  genial  bed. 
She  left  the  youth  with  Alexandra  fair,  [heir, 

(From  whom   the  land  was  nam'd)  ber  kingdom's 
On  this  condition,  that  his  futxire  reign  450 

Might  still  this  statute  through  the  realm  maintain; 
That  every  wanderer  there  should  lose  his  life, 
Or  meet  ten  warriors  in  unequal  strife  ; 
Those  could  he  first  in  dangerous  combat  foil. 
Then  find,  with  ten  fair  dames,  his  fortune  smile; 
O'er  these  he  should  preside,  and  at  his  will 
Dismiss  his  consorts,  or  tiieir  places  till ; 
And  hold  the  sway,  till  to  the  land  arriv'd 
Some  foreign  knigl;t  th.it  him  of  life  depsiv'd. 

"  Two  thousand   years  have  loli'd,  since  first 
was  plann'd  440 

This  hateful  law,  and  still  it  rules  the  land. 
Few  days  elapse,  but,  for  a  sacrifice. 
Some  hapless  stranger  in  the  temple  dies. 
Oft  when,  as  chance  directs,  a  fearless  knight 
T'ares,  like  Elbanio,  arm  him  for  the  fight, 
Before  th'  opponent's  foot  his  life  he  lays, 
And,  ah  !  how  rare  the  second  proof  essays! 
Such  have  been  found,  but  such  so  rare  befel, 
Thjit  on  the  fingersS  we  their  names  may  tell. 
Of  these  was  Argillan— but  little  space  450 

He  with  his  wives  maintain'd  the  sovereign  place; 
For,  hither  driven  by  tempcs's  from  the  deep, 
I  elos'd  his  eyes  in  everlasting  sleep. 
O  had  I  shar'd  that  day  his  envy'd  death. 
And  not  prolong'd  in  bonds  a  shameful  breath  ! 
Gay  pleasure,  smiling  sports,  and  amorous  toys; 
Each  soft  delight  that  youth  like  mine  employs  ; 
Kich  vests  and  jewels  tliat  the  person  grace; 
And,  midst  his  peers,  pre-eminence  of  place. 
Heaven  knows  avail  but  little  him,  who  crost    400 
liy  envious  Fortune,  has  his  freedom  lost ! 
Ah  !  wretch !  that  while  I  thus  my  bonds  deplore. 
Must  never  hope  to  quit  this  hateful  shore ! 
To  see  vile  sloth  my  fairest  flower  destroy 
In  prime  of  life,  embitters  every  joy. 


9  A  ludicrous  expression,  to  denote  how  few  ad- 
Ventures  had  been  successful  in  thefr  trial  nith 
the  Amazons.  The  words  are  literal  from  the 
Italian.. 


The  fame  of  Clarmont  wide  her  win's  exteSiii 
To  higliest  Heaven  from  Karth's  remotest  ends  ? 
O  I  to  my  brrthren's  could  I  join  my  name, 
.My  deeds  nith  theirs  might  honour's  portion  claim? 
Hard  is  my  lot,  condemn'd  a  life  to  lead  479 

In  such  vile  service,  like  the  wretched  steed. 
That  blind,  or  lame,  or  with  enfeebled  force, 
I'nfit  fur  bnttle  or  the  dusty  course. 
Is  with  his  fellow-brutes,  that  turn  the  soil, 
Condemn'd  to  every  task  of  servile  tnil  ! 
Since  dea'r  alune  from  such  detested  thrall 
Can  set  me  free,  on  welcome  death  I  call." 

Here  Guido  elos'd  his  tale,  and  curs'd  the  day 
That  gave  him  o'er  the  land  detested  sway; 
(lave  him  from  either  field  the  prize  to  bear,     48l> 
To  slay  the  champions,  and  to  please  the  fair. 

Astolpho  silent  stood,  awhile  conceai'd. 
Till  now  by  many  a  certain  mark  reveal'd, 
In  him  his  kinsman  Guido  well  he  knew, 
A\'ho  by  an  alien's  bed  his  birth  from  Anion  drew. 

Then  thus — "  Behold  the  English  duke  confess'd. 
Thy  own  Astolpho  here," — he  ;aid,  and  press'd 
The  youthful  champion  with  a  close  embrace, 
While  tears  of  pleasure  trickled  down  his  face. 
*'  What  proof  so  certain,  could  we  here  receive  ?490 
What  proof,  dear  kinsman,  could  thy  mother  leave 
To  speak  thy  birth,  like  what  thy  sword  has  shown 
In  glorions  fight,  to  stamp  thee  for  our  own  ?'* 

Guido  in  every  land,  save  this,   had  view'd, 
With  joyful  greeting,  one  so  near  in  blood ; 
But  saw  hiin  now  with  grief,  since  well  he  knew. 
The  conquest  his,  destruction  must  ensue 
To  England's  noble  knight :  Astolpho  freed 
From  fear  of  death  or  chains,  himself  must  bleed  ; 
Where  this  good  fortune   finds,  to  that   must  ill 
succeed.  300 

He  inourn'd,  that  when  his  arm  had  won  the  fight, 
I'.ternal  l)onds  must  wait  each  hapless  knight  i 
Nor  (should  he  perish  in  the  doubtful  strife) 
Could  each  in  freedom  better  hold  bis  life. 
If  in  the  fii*st  their  champion's  arms  prevail, 
A  female  in  the  second  field  must  fail. 
Marphisa  hence  would  conquer  him  in  vain. 
When   victim  she    must  fall,    and   cajitives  they 

remain. 
No  less  the  valour  of  the  generous  youth, 
His  early  maiili:x>(l  and  heroic  truth,  5It> 

Such  pity  kindled  in  Marphisa's  breast, 
Such  thonuhts  inspir'd  in  every  valiant  guest, 
Tlint  freedom  which  his  death  alone  could  give. 
On  terms  like  these  they  wish'd  not  to  receive  ; 
And  if  Marphisa  with  his  life  must  buy 
Her  comrades'  safety,  she  with  him  would  die^ 

To  fiuido  then — "  Unite  thee  to  our  baud. 
And  let  us  quit  by  force  this  hated  land." 
"  Such  hopes,  alas  !  are  fruitless,"  he  reply'd, 
"  Our  combat  only  must  our  fate  decide."       i>'20 
Then  she — "  This  heart  thrjugh  fear  shall  never 

shun 
The  glorious  task  my  arms  have  thus  begun  : 
Nor  know  I  any  safer  means  to  try, 
Thau  what  my  sword  and  own  right  hand  supply. 
Such  in  the  battle  have  I  prov'd  thy  might. 
With  thee  I  dare  the  most  unequal  fight. 
When,  on  to  morrow's  Sun,  the  vnlgar  crew 
Shall  throng  the  theatre  our  joust  to  view. 
Let  us  on  all  our  deathful  rage  dispense,  52i> 

On  those  that  fly,  and  those  that  make  defence  i 
To  wohes  and  vultures  cast  their  bodies  deadj 
And  see  the  flames  on  all  their  city  spread." 
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•'  Behold  me  ready,"  fearless  Guido  cried, 
**  To  join  thy  arms,  and  perisli  by  tliy  side; 
But  never  iniist  we  hope  with  life  to  fly ; 
Suffice  that  unrevcng'd  we  shall  not  die. 
Oft  have  I  told,  of  this  inhuman  race. 
Ten  thousand  females  in  the  crowded  space : 
As  many  guard  the  castle,  walls,  and  strand, 
That  none,  unquestion'd,  can  depart  the  land."  540 

To  whom  Marphisa — "  Be  their  numbers  more 
Than  Xerxes  muster'd  on  tlie  Grecian  shore ; 
Than  those  rebellious  spirits"*,  justly  driven 
To  endless  pains  from  blissful  seats  of  Heaven, 
Be  thou  iny  aid — at  least,  assist  not  those  ; 
One  day  shall  see  me  rout  this  bust  of  foes." 

Then  Guido — "  Hear  what  haply  may  prevail, 
All  other  means  are  vain  if  this  should  fail  : 
Know,  none  but  females  ever  make  resort 
To  view  the  harbour  or  frequent  the  port.  550 

Of  all  my  wives,  in  one  1  chief  confide, 
By  many  a  proof  of  lun^  aiVection  try'd. 
Alike  with  nie,  would  she  desire  to  break 
My  slavish  bonds,  could  she  my  flierht  partake, 
So  from  her  rivals  might  she  lifpe  to  prove 
The  single  partner  of  my  fuiure  love : 
She  in  the  bay,  ere  morn  has  ckar'd  the  air 
From  murky  shade,  a  pinnace  shall  prepare. 
Which,  amply  stor'd,  your  mariners  shall  (ind 
To  plough  the  deep  and  catch  the  favouring  wind. 
You  close  behind  my  guiding  steps  [nirsue,      561 
Knights,  inc  rchants.  .seamen,  (a  determin'd  crew,) 
United  firmly;   every  welcome  guest 
That  here  has  deign'd  beneath  my  roof  to  rest. 
Should  aught  oppose  to  intercept  our  course, 
Your  arms  and  valour  must  a  passage  force; 
And  thu.s,  I  trust,  with  spear  and  sword  in  hand, 
To  set  you  free  from  this  detested  land." 

*'  Act  as  thou  wilt,"  Marphisa  thus  reply'd, 
*'  1  fur  my  safety  in  myself  confide.  570 

First  by  this  trusty  weapon's  edge  shall  fall 
r.aeh  foe  enclos'd  within  this  fatal  viall. 
Ere  any  eye  behold  me  flying  here. 
Or  aught,  that  in  this  bosom  argues  fear : 
Let  me,  with  dint  of  arms,  by  day  depart: 
All  other  ways  ill  suit  the  dauntless  h(art. 
Yet  were  my  sex  disclos'd,  a  woman's  name 
Would  fair  regard  from  every  female  claim. 
Here  might  1  dwell  estecm'd  in  highest  grace. 
And  midst  their  senate  hold  an  houour'd  place ;  580 
Hut  since  with  these  I  came,  with  these  to  share 
One  cunmiuu  fortune  is  alone  my  care  ; 
Nor  would  1  poorly  freedom  heie  retain. 
Or  hence  depart  while  these  in  bonds  remain." 

Marphisa  thus,  and  by  her  words  made  known, 
That  mure  her  comrades'  safety  than  h^r  own 
Restrain'd  her  ardour;  lest  on  Iheui  should  fall 
Those  mischiefs,  whicli  she  sought  t'  avert  from  all. 
KIse  had  she  loosen'd  on  the  female  kijid 
iler  generous  wrath  ;   but  now  with  coider  mind 
To  Guido's  conduct  she  the  day  resignd.  591 


'"  Some  critics  have  condemned  Ariosto  fur 
making  Marphisa,  a  Pagan,  (or  rather  Mahometan.) 
allude  to  the  fate  of  the  angels,  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Christian  church  :  but  to  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  Mahometan  religion  has 
adopted  many  tenets  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
faith;  and  that,  among  others,  the  Koran  refci-s 
to  the  Hrebelligo  in  eavea.  Kusccii. 


Guido,  by  night,  his  faithful  dame  address'd, 
Aleria,  of  his  consorts  lov"d  the  best ; 
Nor  needed  much  to  move  her  gentle  mind 
To  second  what  her  dearest  lord  design'd. 
A  ship  she  chose  nith  due  provisions  stor'd, 
.And  all  her  wealthiest  treasures  plac'd  on  board  ; 
Then,  with  her  comrades,  feign'd  at  morning  break 
In  search  of  spoil  a  venturous  cruise  to  make. 
Meanwhile,  beneath  her  roof  she  bade  prepare  60O 
Spears,  bucklers,  swords,  each  implement  of  war  j 
\Vitb  these  against  th'  unnumber'd  foe.-  to  stand. 
To  arm  the  merchants  and  the  sailor  band. 
All  night,  against  surprise,  the  guard  they  keep. 
By  turns  they  hold  the  watch,  by  turnsthey  sleep; 
And  sheath'd  in  armour  wait,  with  longing  eyes. 
To  sec  the  dawning  red  in  eastern  skies. 
Scarce  bad  the  day  begun  with  beamy  light 
To  chase  from  Earth  the  gloomy  veil  of  night ; 
Scarce  had  the  offspring  of  Lycaon  "  driven      610 
The  early  ploughshare  through  the  fields  of  Heaven, 
\Vhen  in  the  theatre,  the  female  throng. 
To  view  the  combat,  pour'd  in  heaps  along: 
Thus,  o'er  the  threshold  of  their  peopled  hive. 
When  spring  returns  the  bees  in  clusters  drive. 
\\  it!i   trumpets,  drums,  and   borns,  that  echo'd 

round, 
The  tumult  thickens  ;  Earth  and  skies  resound  ; 
While  thus  their  lord  "  they  summon'd  to  the  fight. 
To  end  his  battle  with  the  stranger  knight. 

In  armour  Guido,  Sansonetto  came,  620 

Gryphon,  and  Aquilant,  the  martial  dame '3, 
With    England's   duke  '< ;    and  next   a  mingled 

crowd. 
Some  march'd  on  foot,  and  some  the  steed  bestrode* 
From  Guido's  dwelling,  to  the  port  and  bay. 
Their  passage  through  the  list  of  combat  lay. 
Thus  s;iid  the  youth,  and  urg'd  the  valiant  crew 
His  bold  example  fearless  to  pursue. 
Silent  he  led  them  on,  resolv'd  to  dare 
Tiie  dreadful  trial  in  the  public  square. 
He  enter'<l  now,  a  hundred  in  his  train,  630 

And  eager  strove  the  adverse  gate  to  gain  ; 
III  vain  he  strove,  while  countless  throngs  enclos'd, 
.And  with  their  glittering  arms  his  course  oppos'd. 

Soon  as  they  saw  him  head  his  following  band, 
1  hey  deem'd  he  meant  with  those  to  leave  the  land: 
At  once  t hey  seiz'd  their  bows,  their  shafts  prepar'd, 
.\nd  swiftly  rushM  the  portal's  pass  to  guard. 
Guido,  his  bold  compeers  with  dauntless  breast. 
But  chief  Marphisa,  brave  above  the  rest. 
Forget  nut  now  their  dreadful  swords  to  ply,      610 
-And  every  means  to  force  the  passage  try. 
But  now  sn  thick  the  arrows  rain  around. 
That  wounded  some,  some  lifeless  press  the  gnuind. 
Deep,  and  more  deep,  th'  unequal  confii<ct  grows. 
Till  valour  shrinks  before  such  host  of  foes: 


"  liy  the  offspring  of  Lycaon,  the  poet  means 
.Areas,  son  of  Calistu,  and  grandson  of  Lycaun, 
said  to  be  placed  among  the  stars,  and  called 
Bootes.  He  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  a  hus- 
bandman in  Heaven,  and  to  drive  the  uorthem 
wain,  here,  perhaps  by  rather  a  forced  construc- 
tion, supposed  to  have  been  a  plough. 

See  Ovid.  Met.  b.  ii. 

"  By  this  is  meant  Guido,  who,  as  the  poet 
tells  us,  for  his  singular  valour  bad  obtained  a  kiud 
of  soverei;;uty  over  the  Amazons. 

"J  JJiarphisa.  '«  Astolpho, 


ISO 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


In  happy  time  earfi  wariloi'.s  tnnpcr'd  arms 
Defend  liis  bo-om  from  invailing  liarnis. 
Benp;ith  him  Sansonotio's  stcert  is  slain, 
Ami  near  him  falls  Marpliisa's  on  the  plain  : 
Then   thns  Astolpho  thought — "  What  dangerous 

hour 
Can  better  claim  my  horn's  subduing  power?    G5I 
Since  all  our  iwords  avail  not —  let  us  prove 
If  this,  as  went,  cin  every  fear  remove.'' 

Thns  he,  and  to  his  mouth  the  horn  applies : 
The  Karlh  resounds,  and  echoes  rend  the  skies. 
Each  .startled  breast  is  seiz'd  with  sudden  frighf, 
Pach  ready  foot  is  turn'd  (o  speedy  flight; 
These  from  their  seals  aghast  and  trembling/all, 
Those  undefended  leave  the  gates  and  wall. 
As,  when  deep  slumber  every  eyelid  seals,       6C0 
AVhcre,  by  degrees,  the  flame  close-lurking  steals 
From  beam  to  beam,  till  .ill  amund  it  preys; 
Sudden  awaken'd  in  the  tiefy  blaze, 
.From  room  to  room  the  shrieking  wretches  fly. 
From  roofs  and  windows  leap,  n  hlle  from  on  high 
Some  scape  by  falling,  some  by  falling  die. 
Thus,  careless  of  lier  life,  and'  wild  vith  fear, 
Each  flies  the  sound  that  thunders  in  lier  ear. 
"At  every  gate  at  once  a  thousand  press ; 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps;  the  driving  throngs  merease, 
And  choke  the  passage  :  numbers  trod  beneath  CTI 
■Are  slain;  and  numbei-s  meet  untimely  death 
From  gates  or  ramparts  cast :  one  sudden  dies; 
One.  with  cnish'd  limbs,  a  lingering  victim  lies  ! 

Dire  is  the  tumult,  mingled  cries  ascend. 
And  loud  laments  the  starry  regions  rend. 
Where'er  the  horn  is  heard,  they  speed  their  pace; 
■Nor  wonder  if  the  vile  ignoble  race 
With  coward  looks  and  panting  hearts  appear. 
Since  nature  forms  the  d.lstard"  bare  to  fear :     680 
Bttt  how  of  bold  Riarphisa  shall  I  tell  ? 
Of  (Juido  Savage,  prov'd  in  fight  so  well  ? 
Of  Olivero's  '5  sons,  whose  martial  praise 
Such  lasting  honours  to  their  house  could  raise  ; 
Who  late  whole  armies  view'd  with  fearless  eye. 
And  now,  bereft  of  courage,  trembling  fly? 
The}-  fly  like  timorous  do\es,  or  helpless  deer, 
What  time  some  strange   approaching  noi=e   they 
To  every  friend  and  foe  alike  is  found  [hear. 

The  spelful  terrour  of  the  magic  sound  :  690 

-Guido  the  brave,  and  .Sansonetto,  yield  ; 
The  brethren's,  and  Marphisa  lately  steel'd 
To  every  chance,  attempt  to  shun  in  vain 
The  fearful  din  which  still  their  ears  retain. 

Meantime  Astolpho  through  the  city  goes. 
And  with  new  breath  his  horn  terrific  blows. 
One  gains  the  sea ;  one  climbs  the  mountain's  side, 
And  one  in  gloomy  forests  seeks  to  hide. 
Some  traverse  many  a  league  of  country  o'er, 
And  some  review  their  native  seats  no  more  :     700 
While  some,  t'  escape  from  land,  would  stem  the 

vave, 
■And  find  in  ruth'css  seas  a  watry  grave. 
Each  house,  or  dome,  is  now  an  empty  space, 
And  all  the  city  shows  a  desert  place. 

Marphisa,  Guido  bold,  the  bri-tbren  two 
Gryphon  and  Aquilant  their  flight  pursue  ; 
With  these  the  merchants  and  the  sailor  train 
In  equal  terrour  throng  the  beaten  plain  ; 
And  now  thoy  come  where  near  the  castle  rides 
A  vessel  nhich  Aleria's  care  provides  :  "ilO 


'5  Gr^'phon  and  /■.quilant. 


Will)  speed  embarking,  they  forsake  the  siior^, 
Ilolst  every  sail,  and  bend  to  every  oar. 

The  city  cicar'd,  Astolpho  seeks  the  strand, 
In  hopes  again  to  join  his  social  band. 
Now  here,  now  there  he  turns,  but  views  in  vain 
Th'  abaudon'd  port,  till  easting  tow'rds  the  main 
His  eager  eyes,  at  distance  far  he  sees 
The  vessel  sail  before  the  favouring  breeze  ! 
Forsaken  thus,  he  other  thoughts  revolves 
To  quit  the  realm ;  and  many  a  scheme  resolves. 'JCO 
But  let  him  go'^,  nor  heed  though  thus  we  make 
The  gentle  duke  his  lonely  journey  take 
Through  barbarous  realms,  and  unbelieving  lands, 
^\'here  constant  danger  con.-tant  fear  demands. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  fear,  whose  horn  display'd, 
In  every  danger  brings  resistless  aid  ? 

Now  let  his  frighted  friends  our  care  divide, 
Who  quit  the  land,  and  plough  th'  unstable  tide. 
Full  swell  their  sails,  till  distant  from  the  shore 
The  horn,  so  late  their  dread,  is  heard  no  moie  1 
One  terrour  now  dispcll'd,  the  fear  of  blame       T3I 
In  every  feature  lights  the  glow  of  shame : 
They  dare  not  meet  their  comrades' eyes,  butstauu. 
With  down-cast  eyes,  a  mute  dejected  band. 

The  pilot  on  his  course  by  Cyprus  glides. 
By  fertile  Rhodes ;  and  cuts  th'  Egcan  tides. 
A  hundred  islands  vanish  from  his  sight; 
With  these  the  Malean  cape,  a  dangcixius  height. 
Then  scudding  onward,  with  a  steady  «iud, 
He  leaves  the  Greek  Morea  far  behind.  740 

From  Sicily,  the  Tyrrhene  snrges  crost. 
He  sails  by  Italy's  delightful  coast; 
And  now  to  Luna's  wish'd-for  port  he  bends. 
And  hails  his  home  and  long  forsaken  friends ; 
In  thanks  to  Heaven  for  all  his  trials  o'er, 
By  storms  at  sea  and  perils  on  the  shore. 

The  warriors  here  with  bold  Marphisa  find, 
In  hajipy  time,  a  ship  for  France  design'd. 
The  pilot  these  invites;  the  willing  train 
That  day  embarkiug,  soon  Marseilles  they  gain.  l.'>9 

It  chanc'd  that  Bradamant,  whose  noble  hand 
Deputed  rui'd,  was  absent  from  the  laud  : 
Else  had  they,  by  the  generous  maid  detain'd, 
P.eneath  her  friendly  rriof  awhile  remain'd. 
They  quit  the  ship->-Marphisa  bids  adieu 
I'o  Guido's  dame,  to  all  the  knightly  crew. 
"  It  ill  beseem'd,  in  one  same  troop,"  she  cried, 
"  To  view  so  many  knights  of  valour  tried  : 
While  doves  and  storks  are  seen  together  join'd. 
And  deer  and  stags,  wiih  all  the  timorous  kind;  760 
The  falcon  fierce,  the  royal  eagle's  race. 
That  ne'er  in  others  hopes  of  safety  place, 
Bears,  lions,  tigers,  beasts  that  know  not  fear. 
Unaided  still,  and  single  still  appear." 

Such  were  her  words,    though  not  alike  they 
weigh'd 
With  all  the  rest;  but  hence  the  wondrons  maid 
The  champions  leaves,  and  travels  thence,  alone. 
Through  unfrequented  woods  and  paths  unknown. 
Gryphon  the  white,  and  Aquilant  the  black, 
Guido  and  Sansonetto  find  the  track  770 

That  to  a  castle  led,  whose  courteous  lord 
Gave  each  a  welcome  to  his  bed  and  board: 
Courteous  at  least  he  seem'd,  while  each  deceiv'd. 
His  plausive  words  and  semblance  fair  believ'd  ; 
But,  soon  as  sleep  at  night  their  eyes  oppress'd. 
He  seiz'd  them  «hije  they  lay  secure  at  rest ; 


He  foUowb  him,  Book  xxii.  ver.  31; 
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Korffom  the  captives «oul<l  tlicirchains  withdraw, 
Till  eac'li  had  sworii  t'  ohserve  a  cruel  law. 

But  ere  we  further  speak  ''  what  these  bcfcl. 
The  <lec;<ls  of  hrave  Marphisa  Kt  us  tell.  780 

)>rnen7a  past,  the  Seine  and  Rhfxiaii's  stream. 
At  leriL'tU  she  near  a  lufty  mountain  came  ; 
There  by  a  flood,  with  sudden  waters  swellM, 
An  aged  dame  in  sable  weeds  beheld  : 
With  traiel  spent  she  sceiii'd,  and  sore  distrest, 
But  more  with  heavy  thoiisjht  than  toil  oppress'd. 
X.o  !  th's  \va*i  she,  who,  far  froni  haunts  of  men, 
Ha-1  liv'd  with  outlaws  in  ihe  savage  den; 
\Vhere  Heaven  tiie  Paladin  Orlando  drew. 
To  wreak  fidl  justice  on  that  impious  crew.       791) 
Tiie  beldame  fearing  death,  (and  why  such  fate 
She  seeiii'd  to  fear,  the  se.jiicl  sliall  relate,) 
Through  fields  and  forests  lied  remote  from  si?ht. 
And  shunn'd  to  meet  Ihc  face  of  hind  or  knight. 
She  sees  the  vesture  of  the  martial  dame. 
With  foreign  arms,  a  sti-ancer  born  proclaim; 
And  hence  she  flies  not,  as  she  flies  from  those 
Whise  garb  a  warrior  of  I  lie  country  shows. 
IJeside  the  stream  she  wail*,  and  now  she  meets 
Tir  approaching  knight,  and  low  saluting,  greets, 
IJeseccliing,  on  his  steed  to  waft  her  o'er  801 

Th'  opposing  torrent  to  the  further  shore. 

Marphisa,  courteous  from  her  earliest  years. 
Across  the  flood  the  ancieut  beldame  bears, 
And,  past  the  ford,  disdains  not  to  convey 
Bebintl  her  courser,  till  they  pass'd  a  way 
He;}vy  with  slough— when  clad  in  armour  bright. 
With  trappings  rich,  tiiey  met  an  unknown  kninht. 
Gay  pacing  low'rds  the  stream;  with  him  a  dame. 
And  single  squire  (his  sole  att<indant>  came.      SU/ 
Vjir  was  the  dame  he  brought,  but  fair  in  vain, 
lier  haughty  carriage  oast  a  deepening  stain 
On  all  her  beauty,  while  her  scorn  and  pride 
Scem'd  well-befitting  bira  that  grac'd  her  side. 

This  knight  was  Pinabel.  wliose  treach'ry  gave 
To  Uradamant  the  fall  in  Merlin's  cave. 
His  sighs  were  breath'd,  his  scalding  tears  were 

shed 
For  her,  whom  now  beneath  his  care  he  led; 
Fur  her,  whom  then  the  m.igic  lower  detain'd : 
But  when  Atlantes'  guile  no  more  restrain'd      820 
IJis  captives,  freed  by  hrave  Durdona's'*  dame, 
Slic,  not  un.iiindful  of  h^  r  former  flame. 
To  Pinabel  return'J,  and  with  him  still 
Wander'd  from  tower  to  toner,  o'er  forest,  dale, 
and  hiil. 

Siiiiii  as  she  view'd  Marphisa's  aged  crone, 
1  he  shameless  fair,  to  taunting  ever  prune, 
No  more  fhe  venom  of  her  tongue  suppress'd, 
Tint  gave  full  vent  to  many  a  scornful  jest. 
Then  brave  Marphisa,  little  us'd  to  bear 
Another's  insult,  or  unpunish'd  hear,  830 

Jfiflamd  with  anger,  to  the  dame  replies: 
lli.i  partner  should  with  h'."r  dispute  the  prize 
Of  beauty's  bloom,  with  offer  ou  her  knight 
To  vouch  the  iiroof :   and  these  the  terms  of  fight, 
That,  if  o'crthrown  her  lover  press'd  Mie  (iehl, 
'{'he  damsel  should  her  vest  and  palfrey  yield." 

Mere  Pinabcllo,  rous'd  by  scu>c  of  shame. 
To'  accept  the  challenge  and  defend  his  dame, 
ijis  ,^pear  and  buckler  seizing,  wheel'd  his  sleed. 
And  on  Marphisa  rush'd  with  wrathful  speed.  840 


'7  He  returns  to  these,  Book  xxii.  vcr.  37'i. 
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Her  mighty  spear  in  rest  Marphisa  held. 
And  full  on  Pjnahello's  helm  inip.-ird 
The  forceful  stroke  that  hurl'd  him  to  the  plam. 
Where  stunn'd  he  lay,  as  number'd  with  the  slain. 
At  length  he  rose  ;  when,  victor  of  the  day, 
Marphisa  from  tlue  stranger  rent  away 
Her  glittering  ornaments  and  youthful  vest. 
And  with  the  spoils  her  aged  beldame  dress'd ; 
Tlien  on  the  palfrey  plac'd,  which  late  before, 
With  other  grace,  the  haughty  damsel  bee.     SjO 
This  done,  she  turn'd,  the  way  with  her  to  hold. 
Who  seem'd  by  dress  still  more  deform'd  and  old. 

Three  days  they  journey'd  on,  ere  aught  befel 
In  length  of  travel,  worthy  here  to  tell. 
I  he  fourth  they  met  a  knight,  who,  bent  on  speed. 
With  goring  rowels  nrg'd  \iU  flying  steed  : 
Zerbino  nam'd,  the  king  of  Scotland's  son, 
For  manly  beauty  fam'd  and  battles  won  : 
Of  vengeance  late  defrauded,  on  the  band 
Who  ilar'd  his  godlike  mercy  to  withstand 
In  vain  Zerbino- long,  incens'd,  pursu'd 
The  bild  olTender  tlirough  the  devious  wood. 
Who  knew  so  well  to  wind  each  tangled  brake. 
So  well  th'  advantage  of  the  ground  to  take. 
That,  shelter'd  by  surrounding  shade,  and  veil'd 
In  misty  vapours  by  the  moru  exhal'd. 
He  'sc.ap'd  pursuit,  resolv'd  himself  to  hide. 
Till  time  should  bid  his  prince's  wrath  subside. 

Though  ill-dlspos'd,  Zerbino  could  not  hold 
From  laughter,  when  he  view'd  the  bildame  old, 
V.'ho'C  youthful  habit  seem'd  so  ill  to  grace     871 
Her  df.ling  age  and  wither'd  homely  face. 
'I'hen  to  Marphisa.  prancing  at  her  side  : 
•'  Thy  prudence  merits  praise,    sir  Knight,"  he 

cried, 
"That,  choosing  for  thy  mate  so  fair  a  dame. 
Thou  need'st  not  fear  a  rival  in  thy  flame." 

By  sallow  hue,  and  wrinkled  skin,  a|>pear3 
Th'  ill-favonr'd  hagH  beyond  the  Sibyl's  years. 
A  graiidame  ape  she  looks,  in  gamesome  sort, 
With  vesture  clad  to  make  the  vulgar  sport :    880 
Her  eyes  a.skance.  with  spite  and  anger  roll'd : — 
What  hurts  a  woman  more  tlian  to  be  told 
'Ihe  world  entitle  her  deform'd  and  old  ? 

The  noble  maid,  here  feigning  wrath,  to  try 
What  haply  might  ensue,  made  this  reply  : 

"  Shp  whom  I  guard,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  has 
more 
Of  beauty's  claim  than  thou  of  courteous  lore. 
Thou  scem'bt  to  her  transcendant  graces  blind, 
Tu  veil  the  baseness  of  ll-y  dastard  mind. 
What  other  knight,  that  here  should  chance  to  meet 
,\  maid  so  voung,  in  every  charm  complete,     891 
By  one  defended,  but  his  strength  would  prove 
Tu  win  in  her  the  sweet  reward  of  love  ?" 

•'  So  well  with  thee  she  suits,"  Zerbino  cries, 
"  'Tnere  much  injustice  to  dispute  the  prize; 
N'lM'  shall  I,  lost  to  sense,  my  arms  employ 
In  such  a  cause — thou,  what  ihou  hiist,  enjoy. 
Vet,  if  thou  seek'st  with  me  in  light  to  join, 
l)n  other  terms  I  sliall  not  this  decline. 
I'ut  think  me  not  !o  blinded,  for  her  sake        900 
In  listed  field  a  single  l^incc  to  break. 


■'  Dolce,  the  Italian  commentator,  heie  gr-"- <!y 
observes,  that  the  poet  particu!'i;1y  dwells  o  i  '  .:;• 
ci.eumstance,  to  denut<;  the  yeirs  of  (;.<'.r:u.:  ;' 
anil  sagely  concludes,  that  wrinkles  are  a  uiar.;  ui 
old  age  ! 
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Homr-ly  or  fair,  with  tliee  she  slinll  abide, 
Xur  will  I  love,  so  aptly  pair'J,  divide. 
Heaven  knows,  you  both  are  ioin'd  beyond  compare, 
If  thou  art  valiant  as  the  nymph  is  fair." 

Marphisa  then  reioin'd — "  In  thy  despite. 
To  win  this  damsel  must  thou  prove  the  fight: 
Ke'er  shalt  thou  viijw  her  beauties  with  dc-ire, 
And  not  to  win  those  peerless  ch.irms  as)>irc." 

"  I  know  not  who,"  Zerbino  made  reply,       910 
"  For  such  a  conquest  would  the  combat  ti  y  ; 
Where  courtinj  danger  with  unfruitful  pains. 
The  victor  loses  while  the  vanquish'd  gains." 
"  Since  terms  like  these  displease  thee,  liear 
me  make 
Another  otfer  which  thou  well  mayst  take," 
Marphisa  answered  ;  "if  in  joust,  to  thine 
My  arms  submit,  this  dame  shall  still  be  mine; 
But,  if  I  conquer,  her  thou  shalt  receive; 
Thus  be  our  trial  who  the  prize  shall  leave. 
Should  Fortune  bid  thee  now  resign  the  day,    920 
'Tis  thine  to  guard  her  as  she  points  the  way." 
"  Agreed" — Zerbino  said,  and,  speaking,  wli-el'd 
His  rapid  courser  to  dispute  the  tield: 
Pirm  on  his  stirrups  with  collected  might. 
He  stood  ;  and,  to  direct  his  spear  aright, 
Against  her  buckler  drove  the  pointed  wood  ; 
'Which,  like  a  mount  of  steel,  the  shock  withstund: 
Wliile  she,  with  bvtter  nerve,  his  helmet  found, 
And  instant  hurl'd  him  senseless  to  the  groimd. 

Zerbino,  thus  utihors'd,  such  shame  confess'd. 
As  ne'er  till  then  his  generous  soul  depress'd.  951 
Full  many  a  warrior  had  his  spear  before 
Cast  from  their  seats:   but  now  he  fears,  no  more 
His  arm  shall  clear  his  fame;  while, lost  in  thought, 
Kew  anguish  in  his  pensive  bosom  wrought. 
To  think  henceforth,  by  saered  promise  plight, 
Himself  constrain'd  to  rest  the  beldame's  knight. 
High  seated  on  her  steed,  the  conquering  maul 
Turn'd  with  a  smile — "  Accept  my  gift,"  she  said; 
"  The  more  I  see  the  dame  in  beauty  shine,     940 
It  joys  me  more  to  see  such  beauty  thine. 
Then,  in  my  place,  hercliampiou's  charge  suatain. 
Nor  let  thy  faith,  so  lately  pledg'd,  be  vain. 
Whate'er  she  bids,  it  tits  thee  to  obey. 
Guide  of  her  fate,  and  partner  of  her  way." 

She  stay'd  not  for  reply,  but  left  the  knight. 
And  soon  the  forest  shut  her  from  his  sight'". 

Then  to  the  ci-o:ie  he  spoke  (for  sure  he  deem'J 
His  conquering  foe  a  warrior  as  she  seem'd), 
"  Give  me  to  hear  what  knight  has  stain'd  my 
fame:''  9jU 

The  beldame  answer'd,  eager  to  proclaim 
■What  known  would  grieve  him  more — "  On  yon- 
der land 
Thou  fall'st,"  she  cried,  "  beneath  a  virgin's  hand; 
A  virgin,  who  for  valour  well  may  wield 
The  warrior's  faJchion  and  the  wan'ior's  shield; 
Who  now  from  eastern   realms,  with  sword   and 
Is  come  to  prove  the  Paladins  of  France."    [lance. 

At  this,  Zerbino's  soul  indignant  glow'd, 
M'hile  o'er  h's  visage  llush'd  the  changing  blood; 
Through  all  his  frame  the  deep  contagiun  .spread, 
And  e'en  his  armour  seem'd  to  blush  with  red.  9(jl 
Kemounting  on  his  steed,  he  curs'd  in  vain 
The  nerves  that  could  not  late  his  seat  maintain. 
The  hag  in  secret  smii'd,  and  eveiv  art 
Of  malice  try'd  to'  afflict  his  generous  heart 


He  returns  to  Marphisa,   Book  xxv.  vcr.  67l5. 


With  cruel  taunts,  and  bade  him  call  to  mind 
What  chance  had  now  to  hers  his  will  rcsigu'd. 

Zerbino  heard  abash'd,  nor  aught  reply'd, 
Constrain'd  the  worst,  like  weary  steed,  to'  abide. 
That  feels  the  bit  in  mouth,  and  niwels  at  his  side. 
In  frequent  sighs  he  gave  his  anguish  vent :       971 
"  What  dire  reverse,"  he  cried,    *'  has   Fortune 
While  she,  the  fir.st  in  virtue  as  in  charms,  [sent ! 
Untimely  torn  from  these  desiring  arms. 
Is  dash'd  on  rocks,  or  given  the  precious  food 
O!'  ravenous  (ish  and  fowls  that  haunt  the  flood. 
I,o  !   her,  that,  buried  in  her  earthly  bed, 
.Should  long  ere  this  the  hungry  worms  have  fed, 
Thou  now  preserv'st  beyond  her  loathsome  date, 
'I'o.add  new  loruients  to  my  wretclied  state.".      980 

Thus  spoke  Zerbino,  haiiless  and  forlorn  : 
Nor  less  in  words  and  looks  he  seem'd  to  nv.urn 
His  odious  mate,  by  luckless  chance  acquir'd, 
Than  loss  of  her  whom  most  his  soul  desir'd. 
If  still  ycur  mind  retains  what  once  I  told, 
This  hag  was  she  who  left  the  cavern'd  hold. 
Where  'Isabella,  who  Zerbino  held 
lu  love's  soft  bonds,  some  days  a  prisoner  dwell'd  : 
Oft  had  she  there  rehears'd  her  story  o'er. 
How  first  she  left  her  dear  paternal  shore :       990 
How,  shipwrcck'd  on  the  sea  and  shelvy  strand. 
She  saved  her  life  on  Kochellu's  welcome  laud, 
on  would  the  love-lorn  maid  delight  to  tell 
Of  lost  Zerbino ;  oft  with  rapture  dwell 
On  evtry  grace.    .Soon  as  the  beldame  nigh 
Had  mark'd  his  mieu  and  face  with  heedful  eye, 
She  deem'd  in  him  she  view'd  the  noble  youih 
Cy  Isabella  wept  with  matchless  trutii  ; 
Whose  absence  to  her  soul  more  sorrow  gave 
Than  cruel  ho;idage  in  the  outlaws'  cave.         1(100 

But  when  she  now  witli  lix'd  attention  heard 
His  wurds  in  iiitterness  of  soul  prcferr'd, 
*iie  foiuid  'twas  he,  who,  by  report  misled, 
His  dearest  Isabella  mourn'd  as  dead  ; 
And  while  the  truth  she  knew,  witli  impious  spite. 
To"  exclude  all  gleam  of  comfort  from  the  knight. 
What  best  miglit  raise  his  hc;pe  she  kept  conccai'd. 
And  what  would  give  him  pain,  alone  reveai'd. 
"  Hear  thou,"  she  cried,  "  from  whom  1  thus 
have  borne 
Such  haoglity  caiTiage,  such  insulting  scorn,  1010 
Didst  Ihou  but  thi:ik'what  tidings  I  could  tell 
Of  her  on  whom  thy  fond  affections  dwell. 
How  miglitst  thou  speak  me  fair — but  all  in  vain 
Woidd  force  or  soothing  now  that  secret  gain, 
H'liich.had  thy  speech  more  gentle  o.aimcrs  shown. 
Thou  mightst,    perchance,     discourteous   youth, 
have  known." 
As  the  grim  mastiiT.  who  with  fury  threats 
Th'  invadmg  I'obber.  soon  his  rage  forgets, 
Wheee'er  by  scent  of  savoury  meat  allur'd. 
Or  luil'd  wiih  spells  by  magic  art  procur'd  :    lOCO 
Thus  s.^on  Zerbino,  with  a  soften'd  air, 
Resought  the  hag  with  tears  and  humble  prayer, 
I^y  Cods  and  men,  no  longer  to  conceal 
Whate'er  of  go'jd  or  ill  she  could  reveal. 

"  Nought  canst  thou  know,    that  known  would 
yield  delight," 
Th'  unfeeling  beldame  answer'd  to  the  knight: 
"  She  lives  '.  whom  now  as  dead  thy  sighs  deplore, 
But  lives  to  envy  those  who  live  no  more. 
Full  twenty,  not  by  laws  nor  faith  restraiti'd. 
Thy  Isabella  long  in  bonds  detaiu'd  :  1030 

Then  think,  should  fate  restore  her  to  thy  arms. 
What  hope  remains  to'  enjoy  her  virgin  charms : " 
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•'  Ah  !  Hag  accMrs'd  !"  Zcrbino  made  rpply, 
"  How  hast  thou  fram'ii  a  foiil  detested  lie! 
Though  twenty  inigiit  the  ca[>live  fair  detain^ 
Nut  one  would  dare  her  spotless  honour  stain." 
Thus  he — then  question'd  wlien  and  where  she 

view'd 
Jlis  best  belov'd  ;   but  she,  in  sullen  mood. 
Was  mute ;  detcrmin'd  to  disclose  no  more. 
Nor  add  a  word  to  what  she  tuld  before.  10+0 

Zcrbino  mildly  lirsl  hie  speech  address'd. 
Then  held  his  threatening  weapon  to  her  breast. 
Alike  in  vain  his  prayer,  his  menace  prov'd. 
Nor   prayer,   nor   threat,    the   stubborn   beldame 

mov'd. 
Yet  what  he  heard,  he  ponder'd  deep  in  thought, 
'J'ill  Re<;ret  fears  his  jealous  torment  wrought. 
He  burn'd  his  Isabella's  charms  to  view. 
Through  toils  to  follow,  and  to  death  pursue  ; 
Hut  durst  not  move  without  his  partner's  will. 
Which  late  Marphisa  bound  him  to  fulfil.  1050 

Thence,  as  she  led,  through  solitary  shade 
And  unfrequented  paths  Zerbino  stray'd. 
Whether  o'er  hill  or  vale  their  way  they  took. 
Nor  words  thev  utter'd,  nor  exehang'd  a  look  : 
Hut  when  the  Sun,  with  slow  declining  ray, 
Had  past  the  splendour  of  meridian  day. 
To  break  the  silence,  in  the  way  there  fell 
A  knight,  whose  name  th'  eusuing  book  shall  tell. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Zerbino,  to  defend  Gabrina,  engages  in  single 
combat  svith  Hermonides,  from  whom  be  hears 
the  particulars  of  her  wicked  life,  and  is  warned 
of  the  mischiefs  that  may  befall  him  from  her 
company. 

Not  strongest  cords  in  circling  bandage  roll'd, 

So  closely  biace ;  not  clasps  of  iron  hold 

1'he  plank  so  Cum,  as  plighted  faith  can  bind 

In  never-loosening  ties  the  noble  mind. 

The  sages  hence  ^  of  ancient  time,  have  drest 

I'aith  (heavenly  goddess  !)  in  a  spotless  vest 

Envelop'd  fair,  and  white  as  falling  snows, 

That  every  casual  soil  and  blemish  shows. 

True  honour  must  in  even  tenour  run. 

Before  a  thousand  pledg'd,  or  given  to  one:         10 

Not  less  in  woods  or  lonely  caverns  known. 

Far  from  the  concourse  of  the  peopled  town, 

Than  at  the  full  ti'ibvnial,  where  aloud 

Each  act  is  witness'd  to  the  listening  eiowd  : 

Without  or  oaths,  or  forms  judicial  past, 

A  promise  made  but  once  should  ever  last. 

This  duty,  still  on  virtuous  minds  imprest, 

Was  ever  present  lo  Zerbino's  breast ; 

So  sacred  held,  that  from  his  purjios'd  way 

He  turn'd  aside,  through  de\ious  paths  to  stray  50 

With  her,  whom  like  disease  or  death  he  viev\'d  ; 

Such  sense  of  right  his  generous  soul  pursu'd. 


'  That  Faith  (or  sincere  dealing)  was  anciently 
painted  in  white  garments,  may  be  gathered  from 
this  passage  in  Horace — 

ct  albo  rara  Fides  colit 

Yelata  paqiio. 
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Tliusjonrney'd  they,  till  from  the  western  bilk 
The  setting  Sun  display'd  his  hindmoit  wheels. 
When  near  advancing,  with  a  fearless  look, 
.\  wandering  warrior  on  their  silence  broke. 
Well  was  be  noted  by  the  hateful  dame  ; 
Hernionides  of  Holland  was  his  name, 
Who  bore  athwart,  depicted  on  bis  shield, 
A  band  vermilion  in  a  sable  Geld, 
liy  features  ehang'd  the  crone  her  fears  cxprcss'd. 
And  to  the  prince  her  humble  speech  address'd. 
She  bade  hi(n  now  in  mind  his  promise  bear 
To  her,  who  plac'd  her  in  his  guanlian  care: 
For  he,  the  knight  who  met  them  face  to  face, 
W.1S  foe  to  her,  and  foe  to  all  her  race  : 
Her  dcir  lov'd  father  perish'd  by  his  guilt ; 
By  him  her  only  brother's  blood  was  spilt  ; 
And  still  he  sought,  with  more  than  ruthless  i 
To  glut  his  rage  on  all  her  wretched  kind. 
"  Woman!   in  me  behold  thy  champion  near  '"' 
Zerbino  cried,   "  and  banish  every  fear.'' 

When  now,  with  heedful  eyes,  th'  approaching 
knight 
Had  mark'il  that  face,  so  odious  to  his  s,,ht, 
"  Prepare  with  me  in  single  fight  to  meet," 
Aloud  he  threatening  cried  with  generous  heat, 
*'  <)r  quit  yon'  female's  side,  and  by  my  hand 
'iive  her  to  |-.erish  as  her  criiTics  demand : 
If  thou  defend'st  her  cause,  thou  must  be  slain, 
For  thus  it  falls  to  those  who  wrong  maintain."  50 
Zerbino  then  with  courteous  speech  reply'd, 
Such  thoughts  could  only  with  the  base  reside; 
Yet  if  he  press'd  the  light,  he  should  not  find 
.■\  flying  foe  ;  but  will'd  him  first  in  mind 
To  ponder,  how  a  knight  of  gentle  strain 
In  helpless  woman's  hlood  his  hand  could  stain. 

These  words,  and  many  more,  in  vain  cnsu'd; 
For  deeds  at  length  t!ie  contest  must  conclude : 
Now  foi-  the  tilt  they  wheel  around  the  plain. 
Then,  turning  furious,  meet  with  loosen'd  vein. 
Not  with  such  speeJ  the  whizzing  rocket  flies, 
Dismist  with  joy  to  burst  in  upper  skies. 
As,  in  the  drf  adful  shock,  each  fiery  horse 
15ore  either  champion  to  the  headlong  course. 
Low  aim'd  llermonidc^  his  spear,  and  try'd 
Through  the  left  Hank  his  pointed  wood  to  guide: 
The  feeble  wood  in  crashing  splinters  broke, 
And  scarce  the  knight  of  Scotland  felt  the  stroke. 
Far  dilVerent  came  his  lance;   with  force  impelPd, 
I'he  targe  it  pierc'd,  and  in  the  shoulder  held     TO 
Its  raging  way,  through  plate  and  mail  it  flew, 
And  on  the  plain  Hernicp.ides  o'erthrew. 

Zerbino  deem'd  him  slain;  with  pitying  haste 
He  lighted,  and  his  glittering  helm  unlac'd. 
At  length,  as  from  a  trance,  the  wounded  knight 
Recovering,  on  Zerbino  fix'd  his  sight 
Awhile  in  silence,  till  in  niournfv.l  strain 
He  said — "  It  grieves  me  liUlc  to  sustain 
Tills  shame  from  one,  whom  well  his  deeds  be- 
**  speak 

Tlie  llotter  of  wandering  knights  that  danger  seek.80 
But  much  to  suffer  in  her  cause  1  grieve, 
Whose  murderous  guile,  accustom'il  to  deceive. 
Could  such  a  knight  in  her  defence  engage : 
For  ill  it  suits  an  arm  so  brave  to  wage 
A  strife  like  this — and  when  thou  bear'st  the  cause 
'That  on  her  head  my  righteous  fury  draws. 
Remembrance  ever  will  remorse  awake, 
To  think  thou  thus  hast  wrong'il  me  for  her  .sake. 
And  if  my  spirits  last  (though  much  I  fear 
1  My  strcnstli  may  fail)  a  story  shall  thou  hear,  90 
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Which  told,  will  prove  how  far  her  deeds  disgrace 
A  woman's  name,  and  all  the  human  race. 
My  youihful  broibcr,  on  his  fame  intent, 
From  Holland  once,  our  native  divellinsr,  went, 
And  to  Heraclius'^  soon  a  knisht  was  made, 
(Heraclius,  who  the  Grecian  empire  sway'd): 
A  baron's  frieudsliip  in  the  court  he  prov'd. 
And  he  no  less  the  courteous  baron  lov'd  ; 
Who  kept  near  Strvia's  lands  a  lonely  seat, 
A  guarded  fortress  and  a  calm  retreat.  100 

Argeo  was  liis  name,  whose  choice  bad  led 
Yon  loathsome  woman  to  his  nuptial  bed. 
On  whom  he  doted  «ith  so  fierce  a  flame. 
As  pass'd  the  bounds  that  rank  like  his  became: 
.Cut  she,  more  changeful  than  the  wither'd  leaves 
Wliich  Autumn  every  year  of  sap  bereaves. 
When  tlie  chill  winds,  collecting  to  a  storm, 
The  verdant  honours  of  the  grove  deform. 
Now  .sudden  chas'd  from  her  inconstant  breast 
The  love  her  husband  there  bad  once  possest;   1 10 
And  every  art  essay'd  of  loose  desire 
To  make  my  brother  burn  in  lawless  fire. 
Not  steadier  meets  th'  Acroceraunian  shores 
(Of  impious  fame)  the  ocean's  surgy  roar  : 
Not  firmer,  mid,t  the  northern  bfa'st,  appears 
A  pine,  the  produce  of  a  hundred  years, 
(Far  as  whose  head  above  the  Alps  ascends, 
So  deep  irs  root  beneath  the  surface  tends) 
Than  now  my  brother  met  the  dame's  request, 
A  dame  of  every  vice  the  fertile  nest !  120 

"Meantime,  as  it  befalls  a  wandering  knight 
Who  danger  seeks,  on  dangers  oft  to  light  j 
It  ehanc'd  my  brother,  on  adventures  bound, 
Receiv'd  in  combat  many  a  grievous  wound. 
Argeo's  fort  was  near,  no  need  to  wait 
F<.r  leave  to  enter  at  his  friendly  gate ; 
He  came,  as  wont,  resolv'd  with  medicine's  power. 
And  rest,  his  health  and  vigour  to  restore. 
4rgeo,  on  some  secret  purpose  bent,  . 
As  need  reqnir'd  him,  from  the  easlle  went :      150 
His  consort  then  the  welcome  time  embrae'd, 
To  tempt  my  brother  with  her  suit  unchaste: 
But  he,  a  loyal  friend  as  virtuous  youth, 
Impatient  to  behold  his  spotless  triith 
i-'o  hard  I'.eset ;  whom  evils  thus  enclose ; 
At  length  of  many  ills  the  lightest  chose  : 
Of  many  ills  this  choiee  the  youth  pursues, 
"I'o  fly  ,\rgeo.  and  his  friendship  lose; 
.And  dwell  an  outcast,  where  the  shameless  dame 
Might  never  hear  again  his  luckless  name.         140 

'  Heraclius  was  the  sixteenth  emperor  of  Greece, 
apd  succeeded  Phocas.  He  was  created  emperor 
at  Constantinople  anno  611,  and  reigned  near 
thirty  years,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  Heraclius 
in  who^e  time  the  Saracen  army,  under  Caled, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Damascus;  on  which  event 
IVTr.  Hughes  founded  his  Siege  of  Damascus,  the 
most  excellent  of  modern  tragedies. 

3  Horace  calls  the  rocks  of  Acroceraunia  in- 
famous, because  mariners  there  often  sufl'er  ship- 
wrfc'ck. 

Infames  scapulos  Acrocerauni.i — 

Lib.  I.  o<l.  iii. 

Tliese  are  high  rocks  or  mountains  in  Fpirus,  Hie 
tops  of  which  are  frequently  struck  with  lightning, 
fiotn  which  circumstance  they  derive  their  name. 
'fUey  are  near  the  promontory  that  hangs  over  the 
|uai8n  SiA. 


Hard  was  the  choice,  but  harder  to  fulfil, 
Against  his  duty,  her  ungovern'd  will; 
Or  to  her  lord  accuse  a  faithless  wife. 
Her  lord  who  priz'd  her  dcai-er  than  his  life. 

"  Still  pale  and  feeble  with  his  wounds  he  took 
His  arms  and  courser,  and  the  place  for.sook ; 
In  willing  exile  from  his  friend  he  went. 
But  envious  Fortune  cross'd  his  good  intent.. 
Lo!  to  his  home  the  husband  came,  and  found 
His  wife  in  floods  of  seeming  sorrow  drown'd  ;   150 
With  haggard  features  and  disheveli'd  hair: 
Sur|)ris'd,  he  queslion'd  whence  her  deep  despair: 
Again,  and  yet  again,  her  speech  he  wou'd 
To  learn  the  cause,  while  she,  in  sullen  mood, 
Within  her  bosom  schemes  of  malice  bred. 
To'  avenge  her  slighted  flame  on  him  «ho  fled. 
Nor  deem  it  strange  that  she,  refus'd  so  late. 
Should  sudden  change  her  former  love  to  hate. 

"  At  length — •  Ah  !  wherefore  should  1  seek,'  she 
cried, 
'  The  guilt,  incurr'd  when  thou  wert  gone,  to  hide' 
Though  from  the  world  thi-  horrour  J  disguise,  161 
It  ever  naked  to  rellection  lies  I 
The  soul  that  groans  beneath  a  secret  sin. 
Feels  its  own  weight  of  punishment  within. 
That  far  exceeds  all  outward  pain  of  sense 
Another  might  inilict  for  such  otTence  : 
If  that,  which  force  constrains,  offence  we  name: 
I!ut  be  it  as  it  may — attend  my  shame  ! 
Then  from  its  seat  polluted  let  thy  sword 
To  this  unspotted  soul  release  afford  :  I'JO 

So  shall  these  lids  be  clos'd  in  welcome  sleep. 
No  longer  after  such  disgrace  to  weep 
With  eyes  cast  downwards,  fearing  still  to  read 
In  every  face  abhorrence  of  the  deed. 
Know  then— thy  friend — thy  bosom  friend  assail'd 
My  matron  honour — and  by  force  prevaii'd  : 
Then  dreading  lest  I  should  his  crime  recite. 
The  villain  parted  hence  with  speedy  flight.' 

"Thus  she;  and  with  these  impious  words,  addrest 
Against  his  friend,  intlam'd  her  husband's  breast. 
Too  easy  of  belief,   Argeo  flew  l8l 

With  arms  and  sleed,  his  victim  to  pursue; 
The  seeds  of  vengeance  rankling  in  his  mind, 
Vers'd  in  the  ways,  my  brother  soon  he  join'd, 
Who,  faint  with  scarce  heai'd  wounds,  in  journey 

slow, 
Pass'd  pensive  on,  and  little  fear'd  a  foe. 

■'  Now,   in  a  lonely  shade,  with  eager  rage, 
The  baioi)  rush'd  th'  unequal  fight  to  wage. 
iSfy  ha|)Iess  brother  vain  excuses  fram'd  ; 
Incens'd  Argeo  loud  the  combat  claim'd.  100 

The  one  was  strong,  with  deep  resentmr-nt  mov"d. 
The  other  weak,  and  much  bis  friend  he  lov'd. 
Philander  then  (so  call  th'  unhappy  youth. 
The  guiltless  victim  of  unspotted  truth) 
Who  such  a  foe  with  strength  unequal  found. 
Was  vanquish'd  in  the  tight,  and  captive  bound. 
'  Forbid  it  Heaven  !  tho'  now  lo  justice  led 
For  guilt  so  deep  as  thine,'  .4rgeo  said, 
•  I  e'er  should  kill  the  man  i  held  so  dear. 
The  man  1  decm'd  to  me  with  faith  sincere       200 

Ally'd  so  late my  friendship  thus  betray'd. 

Our  cause  before  th'  impartial  world  be  weigh'd. 

As  1  in  luve  exccll'd,  when  once  we  lov'd. 

So  would  I  stand  in  hatred  unreprov'd. 

Let  other  punishment  thy  deeds  attend, 

Than  deatii  from  him  who  call'd  thee  once  bis  frienA' 

"  Thus  he ;  and  on  a  courser  bade  be  plac'ii 
A  rustic  bier  of  branches  iaterlac'd, 
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Half  dsad  thereon  the  wretched  youth  was  laid, 
And  to  the  castle's  ncighbuurin.£  walls  convcy'd. 
Where,  in  the  lone  retreat,  he  lay  confin'd,       211 
The  penance  fur  his  treach'rous  life  dcsign'd. 
lm|>risoii'd  there,  he  found  each  lenient  grace, 
bare  only,  in  excursion  fmni  the  place, 
To  roam  ahroad  ;  in  all  beside,  he  still 
Found  every  menial  ready  at  his  will, 

*'  But  that  abandon'd  dame,  whose  impious  mind 
Renew'd  the  purpose  she  at  Ijrst  designM, 
Each  day  Philander  viewM,  and  as  she  chose. 
With  ready  key  hade  every  gate  unclose  :         220 
My  brother  with  insatiate  will  she  press'd. 
And  holder  now  preferr'd  her  foul  request. 
'  What  mure  avails  thy  biasted  truth,'  she  cried, 
'  Since  my  report  has  set  that  boast  aside  ? 
In  vain  thy  virtue  due  reg.ird  may  claim. 
When  each  insults  thee  with  a  traitor's  name. 
How  had  thy  honour  and  thy  peace  been  spar'd, 
Wouldst  thou  have  given  my  love  its  dear  reward  ! 
Behold  the  guerdon  of  thy  mighty  pains. 
Of  all  thy  rigour,  lo!   what  fruit  remains?       230 
1'hou  dwell'st  in  duranoc,  never  hence  to  part, 
1'ill  p:ty  soften  thy  obdurate  heart: 
But  if  ihuu  yield'sl — 1  some  device  will  frame 
To  set  thee  free,  and  heal  thy  wounded  fame.' 

"  Philander  answcr'd  — '  Hope  not  to  prevail. 
Nor  think  Philander's  faith  shall  ever  fail ; 
Though  now  it  meets  such  unexpected  lot : 
Howe'er  the  world  my  merits  has  forgot. 
One  Power  above  my  innocence  can  see. 
And,  at  his  will,  my  soul  from  trouble  free.      240 
If  all  sufike  not — let  Argeo  take 
This  wretched  being,  his  revenge  to  sl.ike. 
Vercliance  in  Heaven  hereafttr  may  I  liiid 
That  recompense,  withheld  me  by  mankind  ; 
When  l)e,  who  now  detests  my  hate<l  name. 
As  life  shall  cease  to  warm  this  nio;tal  frame, 
May  to  my  nicm'ry  wrong'd  at  last  be  just. 
And  weep  his  dear  comjiauion  laid  iu  dust.' 

"  Thus  oft  tiie  shameless  woman  strives  to  gain 
Philander's  love,  as  oft  she  strives  in  vain  :         230 
Blind  with  her  lust,  she  feeds  her  flame  within. 
And  hopes,  at  length,  her  lawless  will  to  win; 
Kach  raek'd  invention  in  her  thought  applies. 
And  ponders  all  her  maga/.ine  of  lies  ; 
A  thousand  schemes,  now  here,  now  there  revolves, 
Nor  yet  on  one  her  wavering  mind  resolves. 
Six  months  etaps'd  since  last  the  impious  dame. 
As  was  her  custom,  to  his  presence  came,    [tlame. 
find  hence  he  hup'd  that  time  had  cur'd  her  lustful 

•'  But  Fortune,  friendly  to  the  wicked,  brought 
The  wihh'd  occasion  which  she  long  had  sought. 
And  gave  her,  by  unheard-of  guilt  t'  attain      262 
The  purpose  which  she  oft  had  try'd  in  vain, 
iletweeu  her  biisb.ind  and  a  bai-on  reign'd 
A  hatred,   in  their  houses  long  maintaiu'd : 
Morantio  was  he  cali'd,  surnam'd  tlie  Fair, 
^N'ho  oft,  Argeo  absent,  would  repair 
Within  bis  I'astle  gates,  and  every  outrage  dare, 
liut,  while  the  lord  was  there,  aloof  he  stay'd. 
Nor  durst  for  many  a  mile  the  seat  invade.         270 
Argeo',  to  entice  him  thither,  feigu'd 
A  s.ileinn  vow  to  visit  -Sion's  laud. 
He  secm'd  to  go,  and  all  alio  view'd  him,  thought 
Tliat,  parting  thence,  Jerusalem  besought, 
il'hus  went  tlie  fame,  while  to  his  wife  was  known 
The  truth  intrusted  to  her  faith  alone. 
At  close  of  eve  the  castle  he  rcgain'd, 
^uil  every  night  within  the  walls  remain'J. 
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With  arms  and  ensigns  chang'd,  at  dawn  of  day. 
Each  moruing  to  the  woods  he  took  his  way.      280 
**  Now  here,  now  there,   with  heedful  watch  be 
stray'd 
Around  his  castle,  lurking  in  the  shade. 
To  mark  if,  trusting  to  the  well-furm'd  tale, 
Moraudo  durst,  as  wont,  his  walls  assail. 
.\ll  day  abroad  he  roam'd,  hut  when  be  view'd 
riie  light  extinguisli'd  in  the  briny  fl'jod, 
H<"  came,  where,  station'd  his  return  to  wait. 
His  wife  receiv'd  him  at  a  secret  gate. 
All,  save  herself,  believ'd  that  many  a  mile 
Argeo  traveli'd;  she  with  murderous  guile 
The  curst  occasion  took,  my  brother  found. 
And  with  dire  fraud  her  impious  wishes  crown'd; 
While  frotn  her  eyes,  for  ever  brcw'd  at  will. 
She  pour'd  a  shower  of  tears  her  breast  to  fill. 
"  '  Where  shall  I  fly  ?'  she  cried,  •  what  succout 
claim 
To  guard  ray  own,  to  guard  my  husband's  fame  ? 
But  were  thy  noble  friend  Argeo  here. 
Nor  this,  nur  that,  would  give  me  cause  for  fear. 
Thou  know'st  Moi-ando  well — .Vrgeo  hence. 
Scarce  gods  or  men  can  yield  mc  now  defence 
Against  the  traitor,  who  with  many  a  bribe 
.\nd  menace  would  seduce  my  menial  tribe 
To  win  me  to  bis  will — who,  since  he  heard 
.My  lord  no  longer  in  these  gates  appear'd, 
On  distant  travel  iietit,  has  dar'd  presume, 
L'nai'ii'd  and  hateful  in  ray  sight  to  come; 
Hit,  were  my  consort  now  within  my  call. 
Had  kept  aioof  from  this  well-guarded  wall. 
Tlie  suit  he  once  by  distant  message  pre.s'd. 
He  boldly  now  has  face  to  face  address'd  ; 
So  close  addres.s'd,  I  dread  that  future  shame 
.And  dire  misfortune  will  attend  my  name : 
And  but  I  late,  with  more  atten'.ive  ear, 
(Jently  appear"d  his  amorous  tale  to  hear. 
His  passion  would  have  seiz'd,  by  open  force. 
What  no«  he  hopes  to  win  by  milder  course. 
I  paimis'd  soon  to  yield — yet  ne'er  design'd 
To  keep  what,  made  through  far,  can  never  bind. 
For  this,  in  thee  alone  I  trust  for  aid; 
L'nhelp'd  by  thee  my  honour  is  betray'd,  320 

With  my  Argeo's — which,  if  truth  may  lie 
In  friendship's  words,  you  once  e^tecm'd  so  higli. 

If  thou  refuse 1  to  the  world  attest. 

Thy  bosom  wants  that  faith  it  once  profess'd. 
Nor  was  it  vir'.ue,  but  thy  cruel  scorn, 
L'rg'd  thee  to  slight  my  tears,  and  see  me  mourn  : 
Argeo's  fame  pretended  was  the  shield 
Tiiat,  held  before,  thy  ruthless  soul  conceai'd. 
Withthee  fjovc's  theft  had  lurk'dsecurefromblam^. 
But  with  Morando  all  must  know  thy  shame.'  330 
"'There  needs  not  this,'  Philander  cries,  'to 
A  spirit  ever  pivjmpt  the  most  to  prove  [move 

For  my  Argeo's  sake iby  wish  explain  — 

The  faith  I  once  possess'd,  I  still  retain. 
Whate'er  the  woes  which  undeserv'd  I  feel, 
Xo  deed  of  his  abates  my  constant  zeal : 
Peril  and  death  for  him  I  dare  oppose. 
Be  fate  itself,  and  all  the  world,  my  foes.' 

'•  Theji  impious  she — '  Thy  weapon  must  destroy 
The  wretch  who  seeks  to  poison  all  my  joy.       340 
Fear  not  that  evil  shall  thv.self  betide, 
Do  thou  but  firmly  act  as  I  shall  guide. 
Moraudo  will  return,  when  rising  night 
With  murky  sh.ule  obscures  the  setting  light. 
While,  at  a  signal  fix'd,  prepaid  I  wait 
UnsccHj  to  give  liim  tutiaucc  at  the  gate. 
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Thcc  will  I  safe  in  secret  ambush  place, 
Without  a  ray  the  friendly  glootn  to  chase  ; 
Till,  urg'd  by  me  his  arms  aside  to  lay, 
lie  to  thy  justice  falls  an  easy  prey.'  350 

"  With  cruelty  unheard,  the  ruthless  wife 
Thus  form'd  the  snare  t'  entrap  her  hushand's  life; 
If  wife  she  may  be  eall'd,  or  rather  nam'd 
A  fiend,  with  more  than  ficnd-like  rage  inflam'd. 

"  When  now  the  fatal  night  her  shadows  spread. 
She  to  her  room  my  wretched  brother  led  ; 
'J'here  plac'd  him  with  his  arms  and  trusty  sword, 
Till  home  retum'd  the  castle's  absent  lord. 
All  to  her  impious  lio]>es  in  course  befel ; 
'T  is  rare  but  evil  deeds  succeed  too  well.  360 

Philander  deem'd  in  him  Ar^reo's  foe, 
And  at  his  own  Argeo  aim'd  the  blow  : 
The  cruel  weapon  cleft  his  head  in  twain, 
Kohelm  was  there  the  fury  to  sustain  : 
Speechless  he  fell ;  and  bleeding  as  he  lay, 
Without  a  struggle  groan'd  his  life  away. 
Vnheard-of  chance  !  when,  thinking  to  bestow 
A  friend's  kind  aid,  he,  with  a  fatal  blow. 
Such  greeting  gave  as  fits  the  deadliest  foe. 
The  husband  thus  dispatch'd,  his  murdering  sword 
My  brother  to  Gabrina's  hand  restor'd.  371 

Gabvma  was  her  name,  who  every  day 
Is  born  to  curse,  and  lives  but  to  betrav  ! 
She  who,  till  then,  conceai'd  (he  horrid  truth. 
With  lighted  torch  approach'd  th'  unhappy  youth, 
And  bade  him  view  how  well  his  arm  had  sped. 
And  shuw'd  where  lay  his  friend  Argeo  dead. 
She  menac'd  then,  unless  his  pliaut  will 
The  dictates  of  her  hateful  love  fulfil, 
In  every  part  to  make  his  trespass  known,         380 
Which  all  should  tell,  and  he  in  vain  disown. 
So  must  he  die,  with  guilt  of  murder  staiu'd, 
A  public  victim  to  the  hangman's  hand. 
She  bade  him  ponder,  tho'  to  die  he  dar'd, 
If  for  a  shameful  death  he  stood  prepar'd. 

"  Philander,  when  his  dire  mistake  he  view'd, 
CongeaI'd  with  horrour  and  amazement  sloud  ; 
Remorse  and  rage  to  vengeance  first  impell'd 
His  raving  thought,  and  had  not  reason  queli'd 
The  rash  design,  suggesting,  that  expos'd         390 
In  hostile  walls  he  stood  with  foes  cnclos'd  ; 
Though  now  disarm'd,  his  hand  the  means  had 

found 
To  rend  her  mangled  corse  with  many  a  wounil, 
And  with  her  bleeding  members  strew  the  ground. 
As  when  a  ship,  that  in  mid  ocean  sails, 
Drives  to  and  fro  by  two  opposing  gales  ; 
Between  two  evils  thus  Philander  prest, 
Debates,  at  length  he  fixes  on  the  least : 
Tleside  the  certain  view  of  speedy  death, 
He  fears  with  iufamy  to  yield  his  breath  ;  400 

If  in  the  castle  should  his  deed  be  try'd, 
And  little  time  is  left  him  to  decide. 
Fate  urges  now  the  dreadful  draught  to  take, 
Though  all  her  arts  before  could  never  shake 
His  constant  faith  :  the  dread  of  death  with  shame, 
Compels  him,  while  he  loaths  her  impious  llame. 
To  plight  his  vow,  to  join  w'ith  hers  his  hand, 
When  both  had  safely  left  the  Grecian  land. 

"  Thus  the  foul  sorc'ress  won  his  forc'd  consent, 
And  with  him  closely  from  the  castle  went.        410 
Again  his  home  and  friends  Philander  view'd, 
Kut  iufamy  in  Greece  his  name  pursu'd. 
Still  in  his  mind  he  bears,  with  thrilling  pain, 
His  lov'd  companion  by  his  weapon  slain; 
Whence,  for  a  murder'd  friend,  (Ah,  dire  to  tell ') 
He  gain'd  a  Progne,  or  Medea  fell ; 


\n'l.  but  his  honour  plighted  could  cotrtrotd, 
With  powerful  ties,  th'  emotions  of  his  soid. 
Her  death  had  follow'd  :   yet  his  hatred  more 
Pursu'd  that  life,  his  sword,  compeli'd,  forlxne. 
Ne'er  was  he  seen,  from  that  curst  hour,  to  wcir 
A  cheerful  smile  ;   his  looks  were  all  despair.      4'22 
Sighs  burst  unceasing  from  his  mournful  breast : 
Like  young  Orestes  by  the  furies  prest. 
In  dread  avengemeut  for  the  fatal  deed. 
That  made  his  mother  and  F.gystus  bleed. 
Deep,  and  more  deep,  grief  work'd  its  canker'd  way. 
Till  on  his  bed  of  sickness  sad  Philander  lay. 

'•  The  foul  adult  ress,  who  his  heart  beheld 
Still  to  her  flame  averse,  indignant  swell'd        A"0 
To  fierce  resentment,  till  her  thoughts,  estrang'd 
From  all  her  love,  again  to  hatred  chang'd  : 
.And  soon,  as  once  against  ttie  baron's  life, 
.Against  my  brother's  wrouglit  this  impious  wife. 
From  this  bad  world  to  send,  with  arts  accur.-'t. 
The  second  husband,  as  she  sent  the  first. 

"  A  leech  she  found,  far  better  taught  to  kill 
With  poisonous  than  with  wholesome  draughts  to 

heal ; 
And  him  she  drew,  by  hopes  of  vast  reward. 
With  her  infernal  purpose  to  accord,  440 

I  he  strength  of  some  envenoin'd  juice  to  prove. 
And  from  her  loathing  sight  her  lord  remove. 

"  Join'd  with  myself,  a  mourning  friendly  band 
F.nclos'd  his  bed,  when  with  the  eup  in  hand 
The  leech  approach'd,  and  said  the  drink  he  bore 
Would  soon  my  brother's  wasted  health  restore. 
But  ere  the  patient  could  tlie  mixture  taste, 
Gabrina,  with  inhuman  er.aft,  in  haste 
.'.dvane'd,  perchance  a  witness  to  remove 
Who  knew  th'  effects  of  hei-  detested  love  :        459 
Perchance  in  aVrice  to  withhold  his  pains. 
The  ]irice  agreed  to  recompense  his  pains. 
She  seiz'd  his  hand,  while  to  the  sick  he  held 
The  fatal  goblet  that  the  drink  coueeai'd. 
'  Be  not  displeas'd,'  she  cried,  '  if  thus  1  fear 
For  one  whose  life  I  ever  held  so  dear. 
Give  me,  by  proof,  to  know  thou  bast  not  broug'.it 
Some  potion  here  with  fatal  venom  fr,\ught : 
Think  not  my  lord  the  prort'er'd  cup  sfiall  take. 
Till  first  thylips  the  medicine's  trial  make.'     460 

"Reflect,  sir   Knight!    how    stood   depriv'd   of 
speech. 
In  his  own  treason  caught,  the  wretched  leech : 
The  time,  that  press'd,  allow'd  not  to  revolve, 
And  fix  his  miud  on  what  he  should  resolve: 
Fearful  V  expose  his  gi.ilt,  he  deem'd  it  best. 
Without  delay,  to  give  th'  exacted  test. 
The  sick  man  then,  with  unsuspecting  thought, 
Quaff'd  all  the  remnant  of  the  deadly  draught. 
As  when  a  hawk,  whose  crooked  talons  feel 
The  partridge  that  he  dooms  his  future  meal,    4"iQ 
Beholds  the  dog,  late  partner  of  his  toil. 
Assail,  and  from  his  grasp  convey  the  spoil  : 
.So  this  vile  leech,  by  thirst  of  gain  bctray'd. 
Remains  deserted  where  he  look'd  fur  aid. 
O  unexampled  guilt !  henceforth  on  all. 
Who  thirst,  like  him,  for  gold,  may  equal  justice 
fall! 

"  The  deed  complete,  the  wretch  prepar'd  to  take 
His  journey  home,  some  antidote  to  make. 
Ere  yet  too  far  tlie  poison  through  his  blood 
Had  spread  J  but  fell  Gabrina  this  withstood.    480 
She  vow'd  he  must  not  yet  his  patient  leave. 
Till  all  the  virtue  of  his  drugs  perceive.    ' 
In  vain  with  prayers,  in  vain  with  bribes  he  try'4 
To  be  dismiss'd ;  the  traitress  hag  dcny'd. 
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/ll  Hpsperate  now,  lie  soes  before  his  eye 
Immtdiate  death,  nor  iVom  that  deatli  can  fly. 
Then  t  >  tli'  assistants  he  the  truth  exposM, 
Nor  could  the  hag  disprove  the  truth  disclos'd. 
Thus  on  himself  that  good  physician  brought 
Such  evil,  as  he  oft  fir  others  wrought.  490 

And  now  hr.  spirit  follow  d,  to  pursue 
My  brother's  spirit  that  l)eforc  him  fl-w; 
While  we,  who  late  wiih  freezing  liorrour  heard 
The  truth  that  by  the  leech's  tale  appear'd. 
Seiz'd  on  that  hag,  with  fiercer  rage  cndu'd 
Than  every  howling  savage  of  the  wrmd  ! 
And  in  a  dungeon  shut,  cundemn'd  by  fire 
For  all  her  crimes  in  torture  to  expire." 

Thus  said  llcrmonides4,  and  more  had  fpokc, 
To  tell  how  from  her  prison  walls  she  broke,      500 
But,  fainting  with  the  anguish  of  his  wound. 
He  backward  fell,  half  senseless,  on  the  ground; 
While  two  attending  squires,  with  re'dy  care. 
Of  branches  lopt  a  rustic  bier  prepare  : 
Here,  as  he  will'd,  Hermonides  Ihey  laid, 
And  thus,  disabled,  from  the  held  couvcy'd. 
Zerbino  seeks  t'  excuse  his  luckles,  deed 
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nilE    ARCUMESr. 

Astoljiin  arrives  at  the  enchanted  palace  of  At- 
lanns,  where,  by  the  help  of  his  honi,  he  dis- 
solves the  enchantment,  and  sets  all  the  prisoners 
at  liberty.  Rogcro  and  Bradaniant  meet  and 
know  each  other  :  they  depart  t.igither,  and  are 
addressed  by  a  damsel,  who  engages  them  to 
undertake  the  deliverance  of  a  youlh  condemned 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  their  way  they  are 
stopped  at  the  castle  of  rinabello,  where  Rogero 
jousts  with  four  knights,  who  were  sworn  to  de- 
fend a  law  which  Pinabello  bad  made,  to  spoil 
all  strangers  who  travelled  that  way.  Koger* 
casts  his  enchanted  shield  into  a  well. 

Ye  courteous  damsels' !  to  your  lovers  dear; 

Content  in  love  one  favour'd  youth  to  hear  ! 

Though  rarely,  midst  the  female  race,  we  fmd 
La  chosen  few  that  bo.ast a  constant  mind  ; 
[Be  not  displeas'd,  if,  following  thus  ray  tale. 


_ricv'd  by  him  to  sec  the  champion  bleed  ; 

Yet,    as    requir'd    from    those    who   knighthood     Against  Gabriua  late  I  dar'd  to  rail 

claim.  In  terms  so  harsh,  and  still  some  future  page 


He  but  defended  her  with  whom  he  came:  510 

Else  had  his  plighted  faith  been  empty  wind  ; 
For  when  the  crone  was  to  his  charge  consign'd, 
He  vow'd  his  prowess  should  with  arms  oppose. 
In  her  behalf,  whoe'er ajipear'd  her  foes. 
In  all  beside,  he  stood  by  dcd  or  word 
Prepar'd  to  aid,  with  counsel  or  with  swovd, 
A  knight  whose   chance  bis  generous  heart  de- 
plor'd. 
The  knight  retum'd — He  wish'd  him  to  beware, 
And  rid  his  hands  of  fell  Gabrina's  care, 
F.re  her  black  arts  had  fram'd  some  guileful  train 
To  make  his  grief  and  late  repentance  vain.      5'2I 
Gabrina  silent  stood,  with  downcast  eye; 
For  truth  confirm'd  admits  not  a  reply. 

Departing  thenceS.  Zerbino  took  his  way 
Where  with  the  hag  his  dcitin'd  journey  lay, 
And  curs'd  her  oft,  to  think  his  arms  had  brought 
Such  ill  on  him,  whom  for  her  sake  he  fought. 
And  since  her  impious  life  was  brought  to  view, 
Bv  one  who  well  her  hidden  actions  knew, 
His  hatred  kindled  to  so  fierce  a  height,  530 

He    turn'd    with    horruur    from    her    loathsome 

sight. 
She,  who  beholds  Zerblno's  secret  mind. 
Nor  will  in  enmity  remain  beliind. 
Bates  not  an  inch  of  malice,  but  repays 
His  hatred  with  her  own  a  hundred  ways  : 
Bl.ack  poison  rankles  in  her  impious  breast, 
In  every  feature  rancour  stands  confest. 
Thus  in  firm  concord,  as  the  Muse  has  told, 
Through  the  thick  wood  their  friendly  course  they 

^hold: 
When  from  the  west  the  setting  rays  appear,    540 
The  noise  of  clashing  arms  and  blows  they  hear  j 

The  sign  of  battle  nigh Wj^th  eager  speed 

To  learn  the  causn  Zerbino  spurs  his  steed, 
Nor  seems  more  slow  Gabrina  to  pursue — 
What  chanc'd  th'  ensuing  book  reveals  to  view. 


*  This  story  of  Gabrina  and  the  physician  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Gulden  Ass  of  .\puleiu9. 
5  The  poet  speaks  no  more  of  llermonidcs. 


Prepare  to  scourge  her  more  than  impious  rage  : 

Such  as  she  was,  even  such  must  1  reveal. 

Nor  (so  my  patron  bids)  the  truth  conccjl :  JO 

Yet  think  not  hence  their  honours  shall  be  lost. 

Whose  purer  hearts  untainted  faith  can  boast. 

Who  to  the  Jews  his  I.ord  betray'd  for  gam. 

Nor  leaves  on  Peter  nor  on  John  a  slain  :   , 

Not  Hypermnestra'^  less  in  fame  survives. 

Though  her  dire  sisters  sought  their  husbands'  lives. 

For  one  on  wlio«e  demerits  here  I  dwell, 

(As  wills  the  oiHer  of  the  talc  I  t«ll) 

A  hundred  shall  adorn  my  better  lays. 

And,  like  the  radiant  Sun,  dilfusc  their  praise.  CO 

Attend  the  vary'd  story,  which  to  hear 

I  trust  that  many  lend  a  gracious  ear. 

We  left  the  .Scottish  knight,  with  loud  alarms 
Of  sudden  tumult  lous'd  and  clashing  arms. 


Spenser  seems  to  have  imitated  this,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  xxviiith  Book  in  the  following  pas- 
sase,  where  he  is  about  to  treat  of  the  waotuo 
Hellenore : 

Redoubted  knights  and  honourable  dames. 
To  whom  I  level  all  my  labours  end. 
Right  sore  I  fear,  lest  wiili  unworthy  blames 
This  odious  argument  my  rhymes  should  shcni. 
Or  aught  your  giwdly  patience  offend ; 
Wbiirs  of  a  lovely  lady  I  do  write. 
Which  with  her  loose  incontinence  doth  blend 
The  shiuiri_'  glory  of  your  sovereign  light. 
And  knighthood  foul  defaced  by  a  faithless  knight. 
Book  iii.  c.  ix.  st.  1. 
^  Hvpermnestra  was  one  of  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Daiiaiis,  who  being  constrained  to  marry  their 
kinsmen,    the    fifty    sons   of    ^gystus,    all,    but 
llypcrmnestra,  at  the  command  of  their  father, 
slew  their  husbands  on   the  wedding  night;  the 
oracle  having  fori  tcdd  to  Danaus,  that  he  should 
die  by  the  hand  of  a  son-in-law:  but  HypermUL-tra 
saved  her  husband  Linus,  and  contrived  means  fur 
his  escape. 

Sec  Ovid's  Epistles,  Hypcrmnciira  to  Linus. 


isg 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Between  two  hills  a  narrow  vale  he  found, 
Whence  late  before  be  heard  the  faleliinn'.-  sound  ; 
But  now   the  noise  was  hush'd  : — there  pale  he 

view'd 
A  knight  iust  slain,  and  welteiins  in  his  blood. 
Kis  name  T  shall  reveal  3 — tliough  now  to  sepk 
The  eastern  clime,  no  more  of  France  I  speak :  3U 
The  Paladin  Astulpho  let  us  find. 
Who  to  the  west  his  speedy  course  design'd  : 
We  saw  him  last,  amidst  th'  inhuman  band 
Of  warlike  females,  clear  the  hostile  land; 
While  his  pale  friends  their  ready  canvass  spread, 
And  from  ihe  shore  disgrac'd  and  trembling  fled. 
Now   hear  his  tale—The  knijlit  those  realms  for- 
sook. 
And  to  .Armenia  next  his  journey  took. 
Fpmc  days  elaps'd,  he  hasten'd  to  survey 
JCatolia,  then  to  Brusia  held  his  way  ;  iCi 

Till  coursing  on  beyond  the  midland-tide, 
Jie  enter'd  Thrace;  by  Danube's  flowery  side 
Jlis  rapid  progress  through  Hungaria  held  : 
Thei;,  as  if  wings  his  courser's  speed  iunpell  'd, 
He  pass'd  Moravia  and  Bohemia's  land, 
And  where  tlie  Rhine  o'erflows  Franconia's  strand. 
To  Aquisgraua,  and  to  Arden's  wood, 
He  came  ;  to  Brabant  next  his  way  pnrsu'd  ; 
At  Flanders  then  embark'd,  where  friendly  gales 
So  HU'd  the  freighted  vessel's  flying  sails,  50 

Ere  long  Astolpho  reach'd  fair  England's  shore, 
And  gain'd  the  welcome  port  at  noontide  hour. 

lie  press'd  his  steed,  and,  urging  all  his  haste, 
To  London  came  ere  eve  her  shadows  cast ; 
There  heard  that  many  a  month  its  course  had  run, 
Since  aged  Otho  lay  in  Paris'  town  ; 
That  many  a  baron,  by  example  led. 
Had  left  the  land  his  glorious  steps  to  tread. 
He  straight  resolv'd  to  Gallia  to  resort, 
And  turn'd  again  to  Thames's  crowded  port.       60 
Wilh  hoisted  sail  he  issues  on  the  tide. 
And  bids  the  crew  their  prow  to  Calais  guide. 
A  gale,  that  gently  seems  at  first  to  sweep 
The  vessel's  deck,  and  scarcely  curl  the  deep, 
At  length,  by  slow  degrees,  increasing  blows, 
And  now,  beyond  the  pilot's  wishes,  grows 
So  near  a  storm,  as  claini'd  his  skilful  care 
The  conflict  of  the  dashing  waves  to  bear. 
High  oVr  the  furrow'd  sea,  before  the  wind.        6!) 
The  bark  is  driven,  and  quits  her  course  design'd: 
Kow  on  the  right  and  now  the  left  she  rides; 
As  here,  or  there,  malicious  Fortune  guides. 
Kcar  Roan,  at  length,  she  anchor'd  on  the  strand : 
Astolpho,  when  he  touch'd  the  welcome  laud, 
On  Rabicano's  back  the  saddle  plac'd  ; 
Jfjs  limbs  Ihe  mail,  his  side  the  falchion  grac'd; 
He  gras))'d  his  fearful  horn,  a  surer  aid 
Than  marshali'd  bands  in  glittering  arms  array'd. 

J«ow  passing  through  a  «ood,  he  reach'd  a  hill 
Whose  foot  was  moisten'd  by  a  crystal  rill  j  80 

What  time  the  flocks  to  crop  the  mead  forbeaf, 
And  to  the  fold  or  mountain  cave  repair. 

With    burning    heat,    with  parching    thirst    di- 
stress'd. 
The  helm  unlac'd,  whose  weight  his  brows oppress'd, 
Amid  the  brakes  his  fiery  steed  be  tico  ; 
Then  to  the  stream,  for  cooling  draughts,  applied 
His  eager  lips;  but  ere  his  lips  cssay'd 
The  moistening  liquid,  from  the  neighbouring  shade 


S  See  Book  x.\iii.  ver.  281. 


A  rustic  starting  swift,  his  courser  took, 

Leapt  on  his  back,  and  turn'd  him  from  the  brook. 

Astolpho,  rousing  at  the  noise,  perceives         '.U 
Th'  insulting  outrage,  and  the  fountain  leaves. 
Resentment  now  the  place  of  thirst  supplies. 
And  swift  he  follows  as  the  caitiff' flies. 
The  caitiff  led  him  on  in  doubtful  chase. 
Now  eheck'd,  and  now  impell'd  his  courser's  pace. 
Al  length  (pursuing  one,  and  one  pursu'd) 
They  left  the  forest,  and  the  palace  view'd. 
Where  magic  spells,  without  a  prison,  hold 
In  lasting  durancC  many  a  baron  bold.  100 

The  rustic  to  the  palace  drives  the  steed. 
Light  as  the  wind,  and  like  the  wind  in  speed. 
Astolplio,  in  bis  plated  arms  confin'd, 
With  heavy  shield  encumber'd,  lags  bchintl ; 
Till  now  arriving,  he  beholds  no  niore 
The  hind  and  courser  he  pursu'd  before, 
lie  plies  his  feet  within  the  palace  wall, 
Explores  in  vain  each  gallery,  room,  and  hall: 
He  knows  not  where  the  traitor  has  conceal'd 
His  Rabicano,  that  in  course  oxcell'd  110 

The  fleetest  beast :  at  length  his  better  thought 
Suggests,  that  all  by  magic  art  nas  wrought. 
He  calls  to  mind  the  book  that  to  his  hand 
Sage  Logistilla  gave  in  India's  land. 
Which  ever  near  he  kept  with  heedful  care, 
A  certain  guide  in  ewyy  magic  snare. 
There  full  describ'd  was  all  the  costly  pile. 
Each  strange  enchantment,  and  eacii  secret  guile; 
What  means  the  foul  magician's  arts  would  quell. 
And  free  his  ]>risoners  from  the  potent  spell.      1'20 
Beneath  the  threshold  plac'd,  a  demon  rai.s'd 
The  various  wonders  that  the  sense  amaz'd. 
The  stone  rcmov'd,  where  close  the  spirit  lay. 
The  palace  walls  would  melt  in  smoke  away. 
Thus  said  the  book  ;  and  eager  to  pursue 
The  great  adventure  open'd  to  his  view, 
The  Paladin  advanc'd.  with  fearless  pace. 
To  lift  the  ponderous  marble  fr<tm  its  base. 
Soon  as  Atlantes  saw  his  hands  prepar'd 
To  set  at  large  the  castle's  fatal  guard.  130 

Fearful  of  what  might  chance,  his  restless  mind 
Against  the  champion  other  wiles  design'd  : 
By  magic  art,  he  gives  the  gentle  knight 
A  difl'erent  shape  to  each  beholder's  sight : 
By  this,  a  hind  ;   by  this,  a  giant  seen; 
By  that,  a  warrior  of  ill-favour'd  mien  ; 
While  each  in  him  th'  illusive  image  view'd. 
For  which  he  late  Atlantes"  steps  pursu'd. 

Impatient  to  retrieve  their  honours  slain'd, 
.All  turn'd  on  him — a  fierce  determiu'd  band  !    140 
Kogero,  Bradamant,  Gradasso  there, 
Iroldo,  Brandimarl  in  arms,  prepare. 
With  brave  Prasildo,  by  tlie  spell  misled, 
To  w  rcak  their  vengeance  on  Astolpho's  head  ; 
But,  mindful  of  his  horn,  he  soon  tlepress'd, 
With  chilling  tcrrour,  every  haughty  crest. 
In  happy  time  the  fear-dispensing  breath 
Preserv'd  the  Paladin  from  instant  death. 
Soon  as  his  lips  have  touch'd  the  narrow  vent. 
And  wide  around  the  deafening  clangour  sent,   ftO 
Like  trembling  dove,,   when  through  the  breakin; 

skies 
Resounds  the  gun,  each  knight  alTrighted  flies  ; 


<  The  story  of  this  palace  is  continued  from 
Book  xii.  M'bere  it  is  fully  described,  ver.  54;, 
&  seq. 
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I'^ot  less  th'  enchanter  old*  tlie  noise  receives; 
Not  less  arnazM  the  wondTOus  dome  he  leaves. 
To  distance  Hies,  lieart-struck  with  deep  dismay, 
*rill,  dying  oft",  the  dreadfid  sounds  decay  ! 
The  keepers  and  his  prisoners  quit  the  walls; 
And  numerous  steeds  with  these  forsake  their  stalls, 
Thai,  not  by  halters,  nor  by  reins  confin'd. 
Through  various  paths  their  aljsent  masters  join'd. 
While  thus  the  knight  liis  fearful  music  play'd,161 
Not  cat  nor  mouse  within  the  dwelling  stay'd^; 
K'en  Rabican  had  fled,  but  with  his  hand 
Astolpho,  as  he  passM,  the  steed  detain'd. 

And  now  th'  intrepid  duke  (the  sorc'rer  gone) 
From  oft"  the  threshold  heav'd  a  weighty  stone. 
An  Image  there  he  found,  with  many  a  spell 
Of  hidden  force,  that  b-jots  not  hfre  to  tell. 
Eager  to  quell  the  charm,  with  frequent  stroke, 
"Whate'er  he  found,  theknigbr  i:i pieces  broke;  170 
For  so  the  book  (his  sure  instructor)  show'd; 
And  all  the  palace  vanish'd  in  a  cloud  I 
Held  by  a  chain  of  beaten  gold,  he  view'd 
Whore  good  Rogero's  winged  courser  st<jod  ; 
That  winged  Courser  which  the  wizard  Moor' 
Had  sent  to  bear  him  to  Alcina's  shore  ; 
For  which  had  Logistilla  dcigu'd  to  frame 
The  reins  and  hit,  with  which  to  France  he  came; 
And,  borne  from  distant  Iml  to  Kngland's  strand. 
Had  hover'd  o  er  vast  tracts  of  seas  and  land— 180 
1  know  not  if  your  mem'ry  still  retains. 
How  to  the  tree  that  day  the  griffin's  reins 
Rogcrolcft,  when,  bright  in  naked  charms, 
Albracca's  princess'  vanish'd  fi-om  his  arms. 
And  left  him  wbelmd  in  shame — with  rapid  speed 
Back  to  his  lord  return'd  the  faithful  siecd. 
Wondrous  to  see  !   and  stabled  there  remain'd. 
Till  tt^c  strong  spell  no  more  its  power  retain'd. 
No  chance  than  this  could  yield  sincerer  joy 
To  good  .Astolpho,  who  resoh'd  t'  employ  190 

Th'  occasion  given  new  regions  to  esjilore, 
Oceans  and  realms  by  him  unseen  before. 
He  prov'd  bow  well  the  matchless  steed  could  bear 
The  (lying  rider,  when  through  liehls  of  air 
He  late  e.scap'l  from  India's  fatal  lands, 
Freed  by  Melissa  from  her  cmel  hands. 
Who,  with  infernal  arts,  his  limbs  estrang'd 
From  human  form,  and  to  a  myrtle  chang'd. 
He  saw,  how  T.ogisfilla.  to  restrain 
The  doi'ile  beast,  hail  lix'd  the  curbing  rein;     '200 
And  mark'd  the  counsel  which  the  prudent  dame 
Rogero  g-ive,  his  furious  course  to  tame. 
The  ready  saddle  on  the  -j  ced  he  brac'd, 
Then  in  his  mouth  the  bit  and  reins  he  plac'd. 
As  suited  best;   for  choice  of  bridles  th'Te 
He  found,  which  many  a  steed  was  wout  to  wear. 
The  th(iti::ht  of  Rabicano  yet  detain'd 
Thf  knight,  and  yet  awhile  his  flight  restrain'd. 
Well  had  he  cause  to  hold  the  cours'^r  dear; 
None  better  in  the  liat  with  rested  spear  210 


s  Atlantes. — Nothing  more  is  beard  of  him  till 
the  xxwith  Iknk,  ver.  461. 

"  Such  pa-sages  as  these,  that  are  certainly 
ludicro'is  and  tamiliar.  and  very  diiferent  from  the 
genius  of  ei>ic  writing,  will  not  admit  "f  any  ele- 
vati'in  of  language,  and  yrt  ought  surolv  to  be  pre- 
seivi'd.  if  a  transi-itioii  means  to  ex'ubit  to  an 
F.ng'i-ii  reader  the  features  of  h:s  autiior. 

'  AtlaniGj. 


'  Angelica. 


Could  run  at  tilt :   with  him  at  Gallia's  land 
He  travcli'd  safe  from  Egypt's  burning  sand. 

Debating  long,  Astolpho  now  decreed. 
With  some  well-chosen  friend  to  intrust  the  steed. 
Rather  than  leave  him  an  invalu'd  prey, 
For  him  whom  Fortune  led  to  pass  the  way. 
Mis  purpose  fix'd,  with  looks  intent  he  stood. 
To  mark  if  hind  or  huntsman  ctoss'il  the  wood. 
Who  to  some  neighbouting  town  might  lead  behind 
<!ood  Kabicano,  to  his  charge  consign'd.  22U 

.All  day  he  slay'd,  he  stay'd  till  roseate  morn 
Had  made,  in  eastern  skies,  her  wish'd  return. 
When,  scarce  the  shadows  chas'd  by  misty  liglit, 
He  saw,  or  seem'd  to  see,  a  «and'ring  knight. 
But,  ere  1  speak  the  rests,  I  first  shall  tell 
What  to  the  noble  Bradainant  befel. 
With  brave  liogero,  when  (dispell'd  their  fear) 
No  more  the  clangour  of  the  horn  they  hear. 

The  lovers  saw,  what,  ne'er  till  then  reveal'd, 
Atlantes  long  from  either  bad  conceal'd  :  230 

Such  mists  of  darkness  o'er  their  sight  he  drew, 
That  neither,  till  that  hour,  the  other  knew. 
On  Biadaniant  Rogero  fix'd  his  eyes  ; 
She  on  Itogcro  gaz'd  with  like  surprise. 
Now  round  her  waist  his  eager  ar  i.s  he  throws, 
Her  blushes  kindling  like  the  maiden  rose, 
While  frum  her  lips  each  balmy  s*eet  he  proves. 
The  blissOms  of  his  first  auspicious  loves ! 
A  thousand  times  th'  euraplur'd  lovers  meet 
In  fund  embrace  ;  a  thousand  times  repeat       240 
Their  mutual   vows,    while  scarce   their  breastn 

contain 
The  joy  that  throbs  in  every  glowing  vein. 
Yet  nuich  they  sorrow'd,  that  by  magic  slight 
They  liv'd  so  long  estrang'd  from  eithcr's  sight, 
.'\nd  lost  so  many  days  of  dear  delight. 

While  Bradamant  such  favour'd  grace  bestows, 
As  the  chaste  maid  to  chaste  alTection  owes, 
She  tells  Rogero,  would  he  hope  to  prove 
The  last  dear  blessings  of  connubial  love, 
He  from  her  father  Amon  (ere  the  bands  250 

Of  sacred  Hymen  join  their  plighted  hands) 
Must  gain  consent,  and  in  the  hal'ow'd  wava 
With  Christian  rites  his  Pagan  eiTours  lave. 

Rogero,  for  his  dearest  mistress'  sake. 
Not  only  yields  a  Christ-an's  name  to  take, 
Which  once  his  father  aiul  his  uncle  bore, 
Which  all  bis  ancestors  profess'd  before; 
Rut  vows,  for  her,  in  every  chance  to  give 
The  remnant  years  Heaven  doom'd  biin  yet  to  live, 
"  Behold  me  sworn,"  he  cries,  "  at  thy  desire, 
"  To  plunge  in  water,  or  to  plunge  in  fire."      261 

Then  first  to  be  baptiz'd,  and  next  to  wed, 
Rogero  follow'd  as  the  virgiii  led : 
Tow'rds  Valloinbrosa'"  led  the  martial  dame. 
Thai  to  an  ancient  abbey  ga^e  the  name, 
"V'eallhy  and  fair,  in  hallow'd  rituals  blest. 
And  courteous  to  receive  the  stranger  guest. 
Ni!w  issuing  from  the  wood  a  gcutle  maid 
They  chanc'd  to  meet,  whose  looks  her  grief  be- 
tray'd. 

9  The  poet  returns  to  Astolpho,  Book  Kxiii. 
ver.  66. 

'"  The  religions  order  of  Vallombrosa  had  its 
begiimcn?  from  one  Giovanni  Gualberto,  a  Floren- 
tine, who,  forsaking  the  world,  led  a  .'olitary  life 
in  a  part  of  the  Appenines  called  Vail' onbrosi 
(shady  vale),  and  built  a  church  there. 

Fomari. 


ISO 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Roirero,  prompt  to  feel  for  eacli  distress,  270 

Unt  chief  those  sorrows  whicli  tlic  fair  oppress  ; 
Vitii  pity  touch'd  the  tender  nKiuinrr  vii^w'd, 
(Whose  trickling  tc^rs  her  bloomy  clieeks  bedmv'd) 
And,  greeting  niihl,  besought  tlie  cause  to  know, 
That  o'er  her  features  drew  the  clouds  of  woe. 
He  spoke;  when,  lifting  up  her  humid  eyes, 
To  speak  her  grief,  she  sweetly  thus  replies  : 

"Ah'    noble  knight!    thou  soon  shalt  learn," 
she  said, 
••  Why  o'er  my  face  these  drops  of  anguish  spread  : 
I  mourn  a  youth,  who,  ere  the  day  is  past,       2SU 
Must  in  a  neighbouring  castle  breathe  his  last. 
He  lov'd  the  fairest  of  the  female  train. 
Whose  sire,  Marsilius,  holds  the  rule  of  Spain. 
Cloth'd  in  a  female  garb,  with  soft  disguise. 
His  well-feign'd  voice  and  downcast  bashful  eyes 

Bely'd  his  sex their  loves  awhile  conccalVJ, 

At  length  ill  chance  to  strangers'  ears  reveai'd  : 

Each  tells  his  fellow,  till  at  length  they  bring 

(Tale  following  tale)  the  tidings  to  the  king'. 

Last  night  a  guard  from  stern  Marsilius  came,  290 

To  seize  in  bed  the  lover  and  the  dame  : 

Thence  were  they  hurried  by  the  king's  command, 

And  in  the  castle  walls  apart  detaiij'd; 

And,  ah  !    I  fear  ere  this  day's  sad  decline 

The  youth  in  torment  must  his  life  resign. 

And  now,  to  shun  the  dreadful  sight  1  fly ; 

Alive  ihey  sentence  him  by  lire  to  die. 

Can  e'er  my  soul  again  tucb  sorrows  know, 

That  every  future  bliss  will  change  to  woo. 

Oft  as  I  call  to  mini!  the  cruel  flame  .TOO 

That  prey'd  relentless  on  his  beauteous  frame  }" 

AVhile  TJradamant  attends  the  mournful  tale. 
She  feels  the  sympathy  of  grief  assail 
Her  tender  breast ;   nor  less  she  seem'd  to  feel. 
Than  if  slie  trembled  for  a  brother's  weal. 
Then,  turning  to  Rogero,  thus  she  cried  : 
"  For  this  unhappy  let  our  force  be  tried." 
The  damsel  next  she  sooth'tl — **  Compose  thy  grief, 
Trust  in  our  arms  to  bring  unhop'd  relief 
T.ead  to  yon'  wall — and  should  he  yet  survive,  310 
No  earthly  power  shall  him  of  life  depri\c." 

No  less  Rogero,  than  the  warlike  maid, 
With  ardour  burns  to  give  the  wrelcliod  aid. 
Then  to  the  dame,  from  whose  grief-swelling  eyes 
A  torrent  streams — "  Why  this  delay  !"  he  cries, 
**  Not  tears  avail  in  this  disastrous  state. 
Conduct  us  instant  to  the  scone  of  fate; 
And  here  I  vow  to  free  him  from  his  foes,  [oppcso  : 
Though  swords  and  spears,  by  thousands  rang'd. 
But  hence — uor  thus  in  fruitless  converse  stay,  3'JO 
Till  j'onder  flames  shall  mock  our  long  delay." 

Thus  he:   The  presence  of  the  warlike  pair, 
Whose  mien  and  words  their  dauntless  souls  declare. 
Fair  hope  rekindles  in  the  virgin's  breast. 
So  late  with  sorrow  and  with  fear  opprest ; 
Yet,  pondering  now  she  stood  which  path  to  tread. 
Of  two  that  tow'rds  the  destin'd  castle  led— 
"  Should   we,"    she  cried,   "  the   readiest  track 

pursue, 
That  open  lies  extended  to  the  view, 
I  trust  in  time  our  succour  might  we  give,         330 
Ere  yet  the  pile  the  deadly  flame  receive  ; 
But  since  compell'd  to  take  the  winding  way 
Heavy  and  rough,  1  fear  the  closing  day 
To  end  our  travel  scarcely  will  suthce  ; 
And,  ore  we  reach  the  place,  the  victim  dies." 

"  But  wherefore  must  we  shun,"  Rogero  cried, 
"The  nearest  path?" — And  thus  thewaid  replied: 


''  .Atljwart  our  way  a  stately  castle  stands, 
Wliich  I'iuabello,  Pontier's  earl,  commands; 
Who,  scarce  thiee  days  elaps'd,  has  frani'd  a  law 
That  knights  and  damsels  holds  in  cruel  awe:   341 
He,  worst  of  men,  with  e\ery  vice  is  stor'd, 
Son  of  Anselmo,   Altariva's  lord; 
From  whose  ill-omen'd  gate  no  knight  nor  dame 
Departs  unstay'd,  and 'scapes  untouch'd  with  shame. 
F.ach  thence  must  fare  on  foot :   the  warrior  leaves 
His  shining  arms;  the  dame  her  vesture  gi\es. 
No  bravcj- knights,  through  all  the  realms  of  France, 
Now  hold,  or  many  a  year  have  held,  the  lance, 
fhan  four,  that  rank'd  in  Pinabello's  train,      359 
Have  sworn  his  lawless  custom  to  maintain. 
Hear  whence  it  rose — and  mark  the  law  unjust 
On  noble  minds  t'  impose  such  impious  trust! — 
In  mar.'inge  band  is  Pinal>elIo  jtiin'd 
To  one,  the  scandal  of  the  female  kind. 
Whom  late,  as  with  her  lord  she  chauc'd  to  ride, 
A  champion  met,  that  brought  to  shame  her  pride. 
rehiud  the  cbampiou,  on  bis  steed,  was  borne 
An  aged  crone,  whom  with  insulting  scorn 
Th'  injurious  earl  address'd  :   the  stranger-knight  " 
With  Pinabello  wag'd  th'  unequal  light.  361 

Hi(n,  strong  in  pride,  but  weak  in  arms,  he  struck 
Headlong  to  earth  ;  then  from  her  palfrey  took 
The  haughty  fair  one,  left  on  foot,  and  dress'd 
The  ancient  beldauie  in  her  youthful  vest. 
The  dame  dismounted  (whom  with  rancorous  mind 
lu  e\erv  evil  Pinabello  join'dl 
Declar'd  no  night  nor  ilay  could  rest  aflbrd, 
No  future  hour  behold  her  peace  restor'd, 
Unless  a  thousand  dames  and  warriors  foil'd,     STO 
She  view'd  unhors'd,  of  vest  and  arms  despoil'd. 

"  It  chanc'd  that  day  to  Pinabello  came 
Four  noble  knights,  the  first  in  martial  fame  ; 
These  knights,  with  whom  but  few  in  arms  could  vie, 
Keturn'd  from  realms  beneath  a  di.statit  sky  : 
Young  Sansonctto  ";  Guido,  Savage  nam'd; 
Gryphon  and  Aquilant,  the  brethren  fam'd. 
These  Pinabello  at  his  gate  receives 
With  semblaucefair,  and  courteous  welcome  gives. 
At  night,  when  sleep  has  luli'd  each  sense  to  peace. 
Me  binds  the  four,  nor  will  their  bonds  release, 381 
Till  ail  consenting,  as  his  laws  prescribe, 
A  yenr  and  day  to  dwell  amidst  his  tribe, 
Shali  swear  from  knights  their  steeds  and  arms  to 

w  rest, 
.\iid  from  the  damsels  take  their  steeds  and  vest. 
I'o  this  compell'd,  with  heavy  hearts  they  swore; 
And  not  a  champion,  to  this  fatal  hour, 
Has  yet  been  found  their  vigour  to  sustain. 
Who  press'd  not,  at  his  length,  the  fearful  plain. 
Full  many  a  cli:impion  there  his  fall  receives,    399 
And,  stript  of  arms,  on  foot  the  castle  leaves. 
'T  is  lix'd,  that  he  who  first  with  single  force 
.Shall  pass  the  bridge,  alone  must  run  the  course : 
But  should  such  lance  against  the  stranger  fail. 
The  rest  united  must  his  strength  assail." 
Reflect,  if  each  can  boast  such  nerve  in  fight. 
What  three  must  prove,  when  three  their  spear* 

unite. 
Ill  suits  it  us,  whose  haste  forbids  our  stay, 
In  such  a  strife  to  hazard  new  delay. 
For  grant,  that  here  your  arms  attain  success,  40i 
As  sure  your  warlike  looks  proclaim  no  less. 


"  .See  Rook  xx.  ver.  807. 
i'  See  Book  xx.  ver.  '1^9. 
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Yet  much  I  fear,  ere  evening  shades  arise, 
The  youtli,  for  whom  I  weep,  unaided  dies." 

Ro;4( TO  tlien "  '  T  is  ours,  with  ready  zeal, 

What  Iionour  bids,  undaunted  to  fulfil ; 

The  rest  let  Heaven  direct,  or  Fortune  guide, 

What  pow'rs  soe'er  in  these  events  preside. 

To  thee  the  sequel  of  the  jousts  may  show 

How  far  our  aid  protection  can  bestow 

On  hiin,  who,  (as  thou  say'»t)  in  youthful  prime. 

Is  doom'd  to  death  for  such  a  venial  crime."     41 1 

Tims  lie.     No  more  replied  the  grentle  maid. 
But  through  the  nearest  way  the  pair  conveyM : 
Not  past  three  miles  their  iourney  they  porsu'd, 
Wlien  now  the  castle's  bridge  and  gates  they  view'd, 
Where  arms  and  vests  arc  left,  where  valu'd  life 
Is  put  to  hazard  in  the  dangerous  strife. 
The  ready  warder,  on  tlie  ramparts  plac'd. 
Twice  rung  the  warnng — when,  behold  !   in  haste. 
On  a  low  .steed  au  ancient  sire  appear'd,  42(1 

And,  as  he  came,  his  voice  before  was  heard. 

"  Hold,  strangers,  hold  '."  he  thus  began  to  say, 
"  Here  stop,  and  here  the  fine  exacted  pay  ! 
If  yet  you  know  not — let  me  now  reveal 
Our  law — "  and  then  he  sought  their  law  to  tell. 
And  next  t'  enforce,  with  accents  sage  and  grave. 
That  counsel,  which  to  every  knight  he  gave. 
**  Yon  lady  of  her  vest,  my  sons,  bereave  ; 
"  And  you,"  he  cried,  "  your  arms  and  coursers 

leave  'J : 
Nor  think,  by  dreadful  perils  here  enclos'd,       430 
With  four  such  warriors  safe  to  stand  oppos'd. 
Arms,  vests,  and  coursers '■*  we  with  case  obtain, 
But  life,  once  lost,  what  prowess  can  regain  r" 

Kogero  cut  him  short — "  Forbear  to  show. 
In  fruitless  prelude,  what  prepar'd  we  know. 
No  more — 1  come  to  prove,  if  what  uiy  will 
Aspires  to  act,  my  actions  can  fulfil. 
Arms,  steed,  and  vest,   I  ne'er  to  others  yield 
For  empty  threatenings  in  an  uiitryM  field  ; 
And  well  I  trust,    for  sounding  words  alone,       440 
My  partner  never  will  resi  jn  his  own. 
But  give  ine  to  behold  them  face  to  face. 
Whose  strength  must  purchase,  to  my  foul  disgrace, 
My  arms  and  steed — o'er  yonder  hill  we  haste. 
Nor  longer  here  the  precious  hours  can  waste." 

To  whom  the  sire — "  Lo  !   issuing  to  the  plain 
One  warrior  comes" — nor  were  his  words  in  vain. 
High  on  the  bridge  appear'd  the  noble  knight, 
In  crimson  surcoat  deck'd  with  flowers  of  white. 
Now  Bradamaiit  Rogero  su'd  to  trust  450 

With  her  the  first  fair  honours  of  the  joust. 
From  his  high  seat  to  hurl  the  knight,  who  wore 
The  mantled  red,  with  flowere  embroider'd  o'er. 
In  vain  she  su'd,  Rogero  this  deuy'd: 
Constrain'd  to  yield,  she  silent  stood  beside 
To  view  the  course,  while  on  himself  her  knight 
Took  all  the  hazards  of  the  dubious  fight. 


'J  These  kind  of  laws  occur  jierpetually  in  the 
•Id  romances,  and  several  such  are  to  be  found  in 
Speuser,  particularly  one,  whereby  kuights  and 
ladies  pay  toll  of  their  beards  and  hair. 

'«  Not  unlike  these  lines  is  the  speech  of  Achilles 
to  the  ambassadors  in  the  i.\th  Iliad  : 

Lost  herds  and  treasures  we  by  arms  regain, 
'    And  steeds  unrivall'd  on  the  dusty  plain  ; 

But  from  our  lips  the  vital  spirit  fled, 
.    Itetijras  no  mere  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 

Pope,  ver.  528. 


Rogero  then  inquir'd  the  warrior's  name. 
Who  foremost  from  the  castle's  portal  came. 
"  ' T  is  Sansonetto,"  thus  the  sire  replied,  460 

•'  I  know  th'  embroider'd  scarf  with  crimson  dy'd." 

Now  Pinabello  issu'd  from  the  gate, 
And  round  their  lord  his  thronging  menials  wait. 
All  well  prepar'd  of  arms  and  steeds  to  spoil 
The  hapless  knights  that  fell  within  the  toil. 

Swift  to  the  course  each  hardy  champion  press'd. 
And  firmly  held  his  ponderous  spear  in  rest, 
Huge,  knotty,  long,  in  native  forests  bred. 
The  tough  ash  ending  in  a  steely  head. 
Of  these  full  ten  had  Sansonetto  brought,         47(J 
From    neighbouring    woods — of   these    in   lances 

wrought 
He  fix'd  on  two;  in  brave  Rogero's  hand 
The  one  he  plac'd,  jnd  one  himself  retain'd. 
Now  here,  now  there,  impatient  of  delay, 
Each  silent  wheels  his  steed  a  different  way  : 
Then  turning  swift,  with  Icvell'd  spears,  they  meet. 
The  field  wide-shaking  to  their  coursers'  feet. 
Against  their  shields  unerring  aim  they  took  : 
Riigero's  shield  receiv'd,  unhurt,  the  sU-okc  ; 
.\tlantes'  buckler,  whose  enchanted  light  439 

With  powerful  splendour  clos'd  the  gazer's  sight. 
Which  still,  unless  by  d.-ingers  great  assaii'd. 
The  knight  beneath  a  silken  covering  veii'd. 
Not  so  the  adverse  shield,  whose  mortal  mould 
Could  not  against  the  furious  tourney  hold. 
As  with  a  thunder-bolt  the  spear  impell'd,    [held, 
Reach'd  the  stunn'd  arm  that  scarce  the  buckler 
And  .Sansonetto,  with  a  grievous  wound 
Forc'd  from  his  seat,  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
The  first  was  he,  of  all  the  social  train  499 

Compell'd  this  ruffian  usage  to  maintain. 
That  yet  had  fail'd  a  stranger  to  despoil, 
Or,  from  his  seat  dismounted,  prest  the  soil  : 
Who  lauglis  to  day,  some  future  day  may  mourn, 
.\nd  find  to  frowns  the  smiles  of  Fortune  turn. 
Again  the  warder  rings  th'  alarm,  and  calls 
The  remnant  three  to  quit  the  castle-walLs. 
Meantime  it  ehanc'd,  that  Pinabello  came 
To  noble  Eradamant,  and  sought  the  name 
Of  him  whose  valour  thus  in  arms  exccll'd,         500 
Who  thus  the  champion  of  his  castle  quell'd. 
F.lemal  Heaven  to  give  his  crimes  the  meed 
They  well  deserv'd,  conducts  hiui  on  the  steed 
Which,  scarce  eight  months  elaps'd,  the  wretch 

before 
From  Bradamant,  by  murderous  treason,  bore: 
When,  if  your  mem'ry  still  the  tale  recall. 
In  Merlin's  tomb  he  let  the  virgin  fall ; 
What  time  the  shatter'd  pole  receiv'd  her  weight, 
.Anil  Heaven  resei-v'd  her  for  a  happier  fate. 

The  generous  heroine  with  a  nearer  view        510 
Her  courser  saw,  and  soon  the  traitor  knew; 
His  well-known  voice  recall'd,  his  every  look 
Intent  she  mark'd,  and  to  herself  she  spoke. 
"  Lo  !  this  is  he,  who  once  my  death  dcsign'd. 
Now  hither  brought  his  due  reward  to  find." 
.\t  once  she  threatens — to  the  sword  applies 
Her  eager  hand,  and  on  the  caitiQ'  flies. 
Between  his  castle  and  the  recreant  knight 
She  cuts  off  all  retreat,  nor  can  his  flight 
.Avail  to  reach  the  gate ;  as  to  his  den  520 

The  fox  retires  beset  by  dogs  and  men. 
Defenceless,  pale,  before  the  martial  maid. 
He  seeks,  with  coward  cries,  the  woodland  shade: 
With  trembling  heart  he  spurs  bis  rapid  stred. 
And  hopes  alouctor  safety  from  hi*  speed. 


I9i 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


The  Dardan  dame  pursues,  with  all  the  zeal 
Of  just  revenge,  and  whirls  her  fatal  steel, 
J^ow  at  his  side  or  bosom  aims  the  wound; 
The  tumult  echoes,  aud  the  woods  resound. 

But  at  the  castle  Pinabello's  crew  530 

Nor  heard  his  clamours,  nor  his  danger  krfew : 
There  every  eye  was  llx'd,  there  every  sense 
Ro2;ero's  conHict  held  in  deep  suspense. 

And  now  the  three  remaining  champions  came 
From  fortli  the  fort;  with  these  the  vengeful  dame 
Who  fram'd  the  hase  device,  while  every  knight 
Blush'd  with  a  single  foe  to  wage  the  light ; 
And  rather  wish'd  to  die,  in  fame  unstain'd, 
Than  meet  a  conquest  so  ignobly  gain'd. 
But  she,  who  first  th'  unequal  joust  design'd,      biO 
T'  enforce  th'  observance,  bade  them  call  to  mind 
How  each  had  sworn,  by  every  solemn  tie, 
For  her  revenge  their  strength  combin'd  to  try. 
*'  But  if  my  single  weapon  can  suffice, 
T'  unhorse  yon'  warrior,"  Savage  Guido  crie.s, 
«'  Thus  shall  I  joust ! — be  mine  the  single  strife, 
And  if  I  fail — exact  my  forfeit  life." 

Gryphon  and  Aquilant  alike  demand 
To  meet  the  stranger  singly,  hand  to  hand. 
To  these  th'  imperious  dame — "  Why  thus  delay 
In  vain  debate  the  bus'ness  of  the  day  ?  ,'>51 

1  brought  you  here  yon'  champion's  arms  to  take, 
Nor  other  compacts,  other  laws  to  make. 
Why  urge  not  pleas  like  this,  ei'e  yet  ye  swore 
T'  observe  my  will,  when  first  within  my  power; 
Not  when  th'  occasion  calls  you  to  maintain 
Your  promise  given,  nor  make  that  promise  vain?" 
Thus  they — "  Behold,"  Rogero  eager  cries, 
"  The  knights  and  dame  ! — if  still  you  seek  the 

prize 
Of  armour,  steed,  or  vest,  why  this  delay       560 
To  seize  with  valour's  arms  the  olTer'd  prey  ?" 

The  matron  there  impels  each  tardy  knight. 
Here  storms  Rogero,  and  demands  the  fight. 
Till  forc'd  at  length,  though  fir'd  with  generous 
All  rush  at  once  the  stranger  to  engage.         [rage, 
First  rode  the  brother-chiefs,  whose  lineal  name 
From  the  high  marquis  of  Burgnndia  came ; 
Then  mounted  on  a  steed  of  heavier  pace, 
Behind  them  Guido  Savage  held  his  place. 
Kogero  with  the  spear  to  combat  drew,  570 

The  spear  that  Sansonetto  late  o'erthrew  : 
His  valiant  arm  the  fated  buckler  bore, 
Which  in  Pyrcne's  hills  Atlantcs  wore; 
Th'  enchanted  buckler,  whose  resistless  light 
At  greatest  need  preserv'd  the  noble  kuight : 
Yet  only  thrice  the  wondrous  aid  he  try'd: 
And  only  thrice  the  shield  its  aid  supply'd  : 
Twice,  when  the  joys  of  shameful  life  he  flud 
For  seats  where  virtue  '5  every  blessing  shed; 
The  last,  when  in  the  billowy  main  he  left        58C 
The  raging  ore,  of  precious  food  bereft. 
Save  these  alone,  in  ever?  chance  beside, 
A  veil  was  wont  the  dazzling  orb  to  hide  ; 
At  ease  remov'd,  whene'er  the  dangerous  hour 
Requir'd  the  help  of  more  than  mortal  power. 
Well-fenc'd  by  this,  he  rush'd  with  warlike  heat 
Against  the  three  that  came  his  force  to  meet ; 
JNot  more  he  fear'd  eachwairior's  threat'ning  spear. 
Than  boldest  hearts  the  weakest  infants  fear. 

At  Gryphon  now  Rogero  aim'd  the  thrust      590 
Above  the  buckler's  verge,  the  furious  joust 


'5  See  Book  vii.  and  x. 


Mis  helm  confess'd  ;  on  cither  hand  he  reel'./, 

Till,  falling  from  his  steed,  he  press'd  the  field. 

-Against  Rogcro's  buckler  Gryphon  sent 

The  spear,  that,  erring  from  the  knight's  intent, 

Struck  on  th'  impassive  orb  with  fruitless  sound, 

-And,  hissing,  glanc'd  across  the  polish'd  round  ; 

The  veil  it  rent,  and  freed  the  magic  raysr"* 

Advancing  Aquilant  reccjiv'd  the  blaze  ; 

On  Guido  Savage  next,  who  came  the  last,       600 

The  wondrous  targe  its  beamy  splendour  cast. 

All  fell — but  little  yet  Rogero  knew 

The  finish'd  joust,  and  swift  his  falchion  drew  ; 

Then   wlieel'd  his  steed,  when  on  the  ground  he 

view'd 
His  prostrate  foes  with  little  force  subdu'd ; 
Knights,  squires,  and  each  that  issu'd  to  the  plain. 
The  numerous  foot,  and  all  the  female  train. 
Alike  he  saw,  as  if  in  battle  dead, 
Prone  on  the  field  each  warrior  courser  spread ; 
Till,  casting  down  a  casual  glance,  he  spy'd    610 
From  his  left  arm,  dependent  at  his  side, 
The  veil  that  still  was  wont  the  light  to  hide. 
Sudden  he  turn'd,  and  sought  with  anxious  care 
His  bosom's  best  belov'd,  the  martial  fair. 
Her  whom  he  left,  where,  plac'd  apart,  she  stood 
To  mark  the  tilt  begun;  but  when  he  view'd 
The  fair  no  more,  he  deem'd  her  course  was  bent 
To  free  the  lover,  and  his  fate  prevent, 
Who,  while  she  stay'd  to'  attend  the  castle's  strife. 
She  fear'd  in  flames  would  lose  his  hapless  life.  6'2(J 
Among  the  rest  he  sees  the  gentle  maid. 
Their  fair  conductress,  deep  in  slumber  laid: 
Her  in  his  arms  he  rais'd,  and,  plac'd  before 
High  on  his  steed,  the  pensive  warrior  bore: 
Her  scarf  he  took,  and  wrapt  with  this,  conceai'd 
The  buckler's  blaze;  the  blaze  no  more  rcveal'd. 
The  virgin  soon  her  heavy  eyes  unseai'd  : 

Rogero's  features  flush'd  with  rosy  shame. 
His  down-cast  looks  his  secret  thoughts  proclaim  ; 
He  fears  that  all  his  former  deeds  are  stain'd    6:30 
By  such  a  conquest  so  ignobly  gain'd.  [away 

"Where   shall   f  turn?"  he  cries,  "how  cleanse 
The  infamy  of  this  ill-omen'd  day  ? 
The  triumph  here  achiev'd  each  tongue  shall  tell. 
Not  due  to  valour,  but  to  magic  spell." 

Thus  he :  with  generous  wrath  his  bosom  glow'd  ; 
When,  what  he  sought,  spontaneous  chance  be- 

stow'd. 
Far  in  a  wood's  surrounding  gloom  he  found 
A  crystal  well,  that  sunk  beneath  the  ground  : 
Hither,  when  sated  herds  their  food  fifrsake,      6-iO 
Oppress'd  with  heat  they  came  their  thirst  to  slake. 
Rogero  then — *'  No  more  shall  scorn  or  blame. 
From  thee,  O  shield  I   arise  to  taint  my  name: 

No  longer  mine 1  here  such  arms  forgo. 

Nor  more  to  thee  will  shameful  succour  owe." 
Thus  he;  and  swift  alighting  as  he  sjjoke. 
With  generous  wiath  a  craggy  stone  he  took; 
To  this  the  buckler,  well  secur'd,  he  tied, 
-•ind  to  the  well  consign'd — "  Lie  there,"  he  cried, 
"  And  with  thee  there  my  foul  dishonour  hide."  650 

Deep  V  as  the  well,  and  high  the  waters  swell'd : 
Ponderous  the  stone,  and  ponderous  was  the  shield: 
-At  once  it  sunk,  a  bed  the  bottom  gave, 
And  sudden  o'er  it  clos'd  the  limpid  wave. 
Soon  Fame  dividg'd  thedeed,  with  trumpet's  Sojmd, 
Through  France,  through   Spain,   through  every 

region  round  ; 
From  tongue  to  tongue  it  spread,  and  many  a  train 
Of  noble  knights  aspir'd  the  prize  to  gain. 
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In  vain  tbej-  soi;;;lit  the  forest,  wlitre,  conrcal'd 
Frniii  hum.iii  s'^ht,  itmainVI  Uic  precinus  shielil : 
The  dame  who  hlaz'd  the  tal'j,  refn<eil  to  tell    6'Jl 
What  setn-t  uood  coiitain'd  the  fatal  »tll. 

\\  lieu  hrave  (iuscvo '^  from  the  oasllc  pass'd, 
Where,  with  such  little  strife,  to  earth  he  cusl 
The  knights  of  Pinabello's  suard,  and  left 
The  valiant  four  of  streunth  aud  sense  herefl  i 
The  light  reinov'd,  each  eye  unclosM  appcar'd  : 
Fach  from  the  jjround  liis  limbs  astonishM  rear'd  j 
All  day  they.commuii'd  of  the  wondrous  shield 
That,  every  sizht  in  masic  slumber  s  ■al'd.         610 
While  inch  discourse  thcv  held,  the  news  arriv'd 
Of  Pinabello  late  of  life  depriv.l : 
Of  Pinabcllo  slain  were  tidings  brought ; 
But  yet  unknown  what  liand  the  deed  had  nrouilit. 

Deep  in  a  vale,  with  g!ot>niy  woods  conlin'd. 
Tile  martial  dame  the  recreant  warrior  ioin'd; 
A\  here,  in  his  panting  breast  and  bleeding  si<lc, 
A  hun.lred  times  the  vengeful  blade  she  dy'd. 
And  from  her  seat  the  hateful  spirit  chas'd,       1)79 
AVhose  impious  deeds  had  all  t\ie  land  disgrac'd. 
Then,  with  that  steed  which  late  with  guileful  art 
The  traitor  t*iok,  she  hastcuM  to  depart 
And  join  hor  knight,  but  now  explor'd  in  vain 
Her  former  way,  and  n>v'd  o'er  hill  and  plain 
'\\"ah  travel  lone,  while  Fortune  yet  dcny'd 
To  Iijv'd  Rogero's  sight  her  course  to  guide. 

But  he  that  hears  my  tale  with  grateful  car, 
lIusL  to  th'  ensuing  book  the  rest  defer. 


BOOK  XXI ir. 

THE    AICL'.MENT. 

Eradamant,  after  the  death  of  Pinahello,  loses 
hei-s.lf  in  a  wood  :  she  is  met  by  Astolpho, 
who,  preparing  to  take  his  flight  oii  the  gridin- 
horse,  intrusts  her  with  the  care  of  his  horse 
Kaliicano.  Bradamant  meets  hor  brother  .Vlardo, 
aud  goes  with  him  to  Mount  All<aii^i,  from  «l;ieh 
place  she  sends  Ilipjialca,  her  maid,  on  a  nies- 
sagc  to  Kngero,  with  his  horse  Fi-ontino,  which 
is  afterwards  taken  from  her  by  Iljdoiiiont. 
Zerbino,  travelling  with  Gabrina,  finds  the  dead 
body  of  Pinabcllo  :  he  is  accused  of  tlie  murder, 
and  led  to  he  put  to  death.  The  arrival  of  Or- 
lando and  Isabella.  Meeting  of  the  two  lovers. 
Mandrieardo  overtakes  Orlando:  their  battle. 
Orlando,  parting  from  Zerbino  ami  Isabella, 
comes  to  the  grotto  where  .\ngelica  and  .Medoro 
used  to  meet.  The  manner  in  which  he  disc  ivers 
the  whole  story  of  their  love;  which  discovery 
ends  in  the  total  deprivation  of  his  senses. 

If  man  to  man  his  friendly  succour  lends. 
It  rarely  proves  but  fair  reward  attends 
Kach  generous  deed  ;  at  least  we  thus  ensure 
Our  future  peace,  and  Heaven's  regard  secure. 
Who  wrongs  ai.other,  sixin  or  late  shall  liud 
The  punisliment  for  evil  deeds  assign'd. 
■Ihe  proverb  holils,  that  oft  man's  wandering  train 
Each  other  meet ;   but  inountniiis  fis'd  remain  '. 


"  He  resumes  the  story  of  Rogcro,  Book  xxv. 

er.  28. 

'   From  the  ancient  proverb,  Mom  cum  mnnle  nuu 
Uiieli'r.     'Ihc    meaning   of  this   rather    uncouth 


Behold  the  fa(e  im  Pinabcllo  brought 

In  due  return  for  all  the  ill  he  wrought,  10 

While  gracious  God  (who  ne'er  beholds  uomov'd. 

With"  silverings  undeserv'd  the  guiltless  pruv'd) 

The  virgin  sav'd  ;'  aud  ever  saves  the  just. 

Who.  prcss'd  with  sorrows,  place  in  him  their  trust 

When  Pinabcllo  deein'd  the  noble  maid 
His  wretched  victim,  in  the  eavem'd  shade 
.Alive  entonib'd,  he  little  fear'd  to  view 
Her  vengeful  arms  his  ruffian  guile  pursue; 
\\'hcre'n  jught  avaiPd  his  near  pat(M-nal  seat, 
T'  avert  the  vengeance  he  was  doom'd  to  meet.    20 

Midst  savage  mountains  .Altaripa  stands. 
Fast  by  the  conlines  of  Pontieri's  lands; 
The  hoary  earl  .-Vuselmo's  fair  domain  : 
Of  him  was  born,  of  nnprupltious  strain. 
I'iie  wretch,  whom  now  to  'bCape  from  Clarmont'g 

sword, 
\o  friends  assist,  no  powers  relief  afford. 
Beneath  a  bill  the  generous  dame  a!>SMils 
His  worthless  life,  and  soon  her  arm  prevails 
-Against  a  foe  that  no  defence  prepares 
But  heartless  cries  and  unavailing  prayers.  30 

The  traitor  slain,  who  once  her  death  design'd, 
Slie  turn'd  again  her  dearest  knight  to  find, 
\\h  jm  late  she  left  in  strife  unwpial  ioin'd. 
But  envious  Fortune  through  the  dreary  shade 
By  winding  paths  her  wandering  steed  convey'd. 
And  to  the  woodland's  deep  recesses  led, 
W  hat  time,  at  sun-set,  eve  her  shadows  spread, 
ruknowing  where  th'  approaching  night  to  pass. 
She  chec'ris  her  reins,  and  on  the  verdant  grass, 
Beneath  the  covering  trees,  her  limbs  she  throws,  40 
To  cheat  the  tedious  hours  with  short  re|)ose  ; 
.N'ow  watches  Venus,  .Saturn,  Mars,  or  .love. 
With  every  wandering  star  that  shines  above : 
lUit  from  her  sleeping  seii.se.  or  waking  luind. 
Her  dear  Itogero  never  is  ilisjuin'd. 
She  sighs  to  think  revenge  her  soul  could  movt 
Heyond  the  softer  claims  of  faithful  love. 
"  Insensate  rage  has  sevcr'd  me,"  she  cries, 

"  rroui  all  1  hold  most  dear Unheeding  eyes  ! 

I'hat  when  I  6r,st  my  treacherous  foe  pursu'd.     50 
Mark'd  not  the  tr.acks  of  this  perplexing  wood  : 
Then  had  I  known  in  safety  to  return, 
Xor  itere  been  lost,  dejected  and  forlorn." 

In  words  like  these  she  mouras  without  relief; 
And  now  she  bixxids  in  silence  o'er  her  grief; 
While  winds  of  sighs,    and   llimds  of  tears,  that 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  cruel  Jtenipest  make.     [shak« 
At  length  the  long-expected  morn  appears. 
When  streaky  light  the  gray  horizon  cheers. 
She  takes  her  steed,  that  gi-az'd  beside  the  way,  60 
.And,  mounting,  turns  to  meet  the  rising  day. 
.Vor  far  she  pass'd,  when,  issuing  from  the  viood, 
■^he  came  to  where  the  wizard's  palace  sto(«i. 
Where  oiiee,  with  many  a  fraud,  Atlaiites'  power 
Had  liMig  detain'd  her  in  his  magic  bower. 
\stolpho  here  she  met.  who  lately  cain'd 
I'hcgriihn-stecd',  and  but  his  fligat  icstrain'J 


passage  is,  that  though  mountains  never  meet, 
yit  men,  who  are  ever  waiulering  from  place  to 
pl.ice,  may  unexpectedly  meet  with  those  to  whom 
liey  h.ave  done  a  good  or  ill  turn,  and  liud  their 
puiiishmcnt  or  their  reviaid. 

^  The  giirtin- horse  came  into  the  possession  of 
Astolpho  in  the  xxiid  Book,  ver.  17^,  where  he 
destroys  the  enchanted  duelling  of  Atlantcs. 
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For  Uabicano's  sake,  till  chance  should  gire 
Some  trusty  friend,  bis  courier  to  receive. 
The  thoughtful  Paladin  his  face  display'd  70 

Without  his  casque,  when  tlirou^h  the  misty  shade 
The  valiant  Bradamant  In  r  kinsman  knew, 
And,  greeting  fair,  impatient  nearer  drew  ; 
Dcclar'd  her  name,  her  covering  helm  unlacM. 
Reveal'd  her  features,  and  the  knight  cmbracM. 
To  Otho'i  sou  3,  who  sought  some  trusty  friend 
To  whom  he  might  his  Rabican  commend, 
No  friend  could  Fortune,  at  his  present  need, 
Like  Bradamant  supply,  to  keep  the  steed 
Till  his  return  ;  and,  when  his  flight  was  o'er,     SO 
Again  in  safety  to  his  hand  restore. 

Their  greeting  done — "  Too  long  I  here  delay 
My  purpos'd  voyage  through  a  trackless  way:" 
Astolpho  cried; — then  to  the  maid  he  told 
His  flight  design'd,  and  bade  his  steed  behold. 
She  saw,  but  saw  incurious  what  before 
Her  eyes  had  seen,  when  from  th'  enchanted  tower 
Atlantes'  hand  the  flying  courser  reln'd. 
And  with  the  maid  a  combat  strange  maintain'd. 
She  calls  to  mind  the  day,  on  which  she  view'd  SO 
The  parting  pinions,  and  his  course  pursu'd 
*\Vith  sharpened  sight,  when,  soaring  to  the  skies, 
He  bore  Uogero  from  her  longing  eyes. 

Astolpho  tells,  that  to  her  friendly  care 
He  Rabicano  gives,  beyond  compare 
First  in  the  course,  whose  swiftness  leaves  behind 
The  arrow  parting  on  the  wings  of  wind; 
To  her  his  ponderous  arms  he  means  to  give, 
And  wills  her  at  Albano  these  to  leave 
Till  his  return  ;  since  armour  might  be  spar'd,   100 
Or  aught  of  weight  that  could  his  flight  retard. 
His  sword  and  horn  he  still  retain'd,  though  well 
His  horn  alone  could  every  danger  quell. 
To  Bradamant  he  gave  the  golden  lance. 
Which  once  the  son  of  Galaphron  to  France 
From  India  brought,  whose  bidden  power  was  such 
T'  unhorse  each  champion  with  its  magic  touch. 

Astolpho  now  bestrode  the  winged  horse. 
And  slowly  through  the  air  impell'd  his  course, 
Till  Bradamant,  who  watch'd  his  upward  flight. 
All  in  a  moment  lost  him  from  her  sight.  1 11 

So  from  the  port  the  guiding  pilot  steers 
Who  dangerous  sands  and  rocky  shallows  fears  ; 
liut  when  he  leaves  the  rocks  and  sands  behind. 
He  shifts  each  sail,  and  scuds  before  the  wind. 

The  duke  departing*  thus  :  the  martial  maid. 
In  deep  suspense,  awhile  in  silence  weigh'd 
The  means  to  Mount  Albano  thence  to  bear 
Her  kinsman's  steed  and  implements  of  war. 
For  now,  with  fond  desire,  her  bosom  burn'd     120 
'i'o  see  Rogcro,  in  his  absence  uiourn'd, 
Whom  (yet  deny'd  to  meet)  her  anxious  mind 
At  least  in  Vnllombrosa  hop'd  to  lind. 

While  silent  thus  she  stood  in  pensive  mood, 
It  chanc'd  a  j)easant  on  the  way  she  view'd. 
And  him  she  bade  Astolplio's  armour  take, 
And  place  the  weight  on  Kabicano's  back. 
Then  lead  the  courser  which  the  burden  bore. 
With  that  which  Pinabello  rode  before. 
To  Vallombrosa  now  she  sought  the  way,  130 

But  doubtful  of  the  track,  she  fear'd  to  stray 
From  w  here  she  wish'd  ;  nor  knew  the  peasant  well 
The  country  round,  and  thus,  as  chance  bcfel. 


3  Ashjlpho. 

4  He  returns  to  Astolpho,  Book  xxxiii.  ver.  701. 


A  path  she  took,  and  through  the  forest  wide 
At  random  stray'd,  without  a  friend  to  guide. 

At  noontide  hour  they  left  the  covert  shade. 
And  on  a  hill  a  castle  near  survcy'd 
Of  stately  site  ;   tlio  virgin  at  the  view 
Believ'd  in  this  she  Mount  Albano  knew  : 
And  Mount  Albano  there  the  dame  beheld,       149  i 

In  which  her  mother  and  her  brethren  dwell'd.  1 

This  when  she  found,  a  sudden  dread  o|)prcss'd  1 

Her  heart,  that  flulter'd  in  her  tender  breast. 
Her  coming  known,  she  fear'd  the  pressing  train 
Of  friends  and  kindred  would  her  steps  detain, 
W^here  she,  a  prey  to  love's  consuming  lire, 
Might  view  no  more  the  lord  of  her  desire; 
No  more  at  Vallombrosa  hope  to  meet 
Her  dear  Ropero,  and  their  vows  complete. 

Awhile  in  doubt  the  maid  her  thoughts  rcvolv'il  ; 
At  length  from  Mount  Albano  she  resolv'd         131 
T'  avert  her  steps,  and  thence  her  journey  bend 
To  where  the  abbey's  hallow'd  spires  ascend. 
But  Fortune  soon,  in  this  pui-suit,  bereft 
Her  breast  of  hope  ;  fir,  ere  the  vale  she  left, 
She  on  AlardoS  sudden  chanc'd  to  light, 
And  sought  in  vain  t'  elude  her  brother's  sight. 

This  youth  had  station'd  many  a  warlike  band 
Of  horse  and  foot,  which,  at  the  king's  command. 
He  lately  rais'd  from  all  the  neighbouring  land. 
Return'd,  he  chanc'd  his  sister  here  to  meet  j    161 
With  seeming  joy  the  pair  each  other  greet  ; 
And  now,  in  friendly  converse,  side  by  side 
Together  join'd,  to  Mount  Albano  ride. 

Thus  to  her  native  seats  the  fair  return'd. 
Where  lieatrice  had  long  her  absence  mourn'd 
With  fruitless  tears,  and  sent,  with  anxious  pain. 
To  seek  her  through  the  realms  of  France  in  vain. 
But  what  are  all  the  joys  she  here  may  prove, 
Her  mother's  fondness  or  her  brethren's  love,   170 
Compar'd  to  happiness  so  late  possest, 
When  lov'd  Rogero  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast  ? 

Herself  restrain'd,  she  purpos'd  one  should  bear 
To  Vallombrosa,  with  a  faithful  care, 

S  One  of  Bradamant's  brothers.  Romance 
writers  give  difl'erent  accounts  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  house  of  Clarmont.  Take  the  following  as  most 
consonant  to  Ariosto.  Of  tJuido  of  Antona,  son 
of  Buovo  and  Orlandina,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Langues,  were  bom  Bernardo  and  Chiaramonta 
(Clarmont).  The  last  died  young  without  issue  j 
and  his  parents,  out  of  regard  to  bis  memory, 
gave  the  name  of  Clarmont  to  their  castle,  and  call- 
ed their  family  by  the  same  name.  Bernardo  had 
eight  sons,  six  legitimate,  and  two  natural.  The 
legitimate  were  duke  Amon  of  Dordona;  Buovo  of 
Agramont,  or  Agrismont ;  Gerardo  of  Rossigniol; 
Leone  (Leo),  afterwards  pope;  Otho  king  of  Kng- 
land;  and  Miloof  Anglantcs.  The  natural  sons  were 
Anscrigi  and  F.lfroi,  by  some  called  Sanguino  and 
Dado.'  Amon  had,  by  his  wife  Beatrice,  6ve 
sous,  Guichardo,  Richardo,  Rinaldo,  Alardo,  and 
Richardetto,  and  one  daughter  named  Bradamant ; 
and,  according  to  Ariosto,  he  had  by  Constantia 
one  natural  son,  afterwards  called  Guido  Savage. 
Buovo  of  Agrismont  had  two  legitimate  sons,  Vi- 
vian  and  Malagigi ;  and  one  natural  son  called 
Aldiger,  who  entertains  Kogero  at  the  castle  of 
Agrismont  in  the  xxvth  Book.  Milo  of  Anglantes 
was  father  to  the  celebrated  Orlando.  Of  Otho, 
kingof  Kngland,  was  born  Astolpho,  the  F.nglisli 
duke.  See  Quadrio  della  Storia  d'ogui  Poesiai 
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Her  p-peting  kind,  and  tell  him,  how,  rietairt'd, 
She  Willi  reliirtance  from  hi^  sight  remain'd ; 
And  nri;e  (if  need  to  urge  him)  for  her  sake 
Thu  lu  lie  if  I'hrisjan  knight  haptiz'd  to  take; 
Then  wo  i  ^ler  friends  his  amorous  suit  t*  approve. 
And  tie  the  knot  of  hymeneal  h)ve.  180 

Uy  tliis  h"r  messenger,  his  srencrous  steed 
She  meant  to  send,  which,  fam'd  for  strength  and 

speed, 
Eogcro  prizM ;  for  through  the  Pagan  lands. 
And  ail  the  realms  the  Gallic  lord  commands. 
With  him  no  steed  the  courser's  glory  claim'd, 
Save  Brigiialoro  and  Bayardo^  fam'd. 

AV  hen  good  Rogero '  on  the  winged  horse 
Was  home  aloft,  a  strange  and  fcarf'.ii  course, 
He  left  Frontino,  which  the  martial  dame 
Recciv'd  in  trust  (I'rontino  was  his  name),         190 
And  sent  to  Mount  Albano,  where,  at  large, 
Wantoii  he  rov'd,  or  fed  beneath  her  charge 
In  plenteous  stalls  ;  or  when  he  felt  the  rein. 
Was  gently  pac'il  along  the  level  plain  : 
Thus,  paniper'd  high  in  ease,  andnur>'d  with  care, 
His  shiniiig  skin  more  sleek,  more  noble  seeni'd 
his  air. 
And  now  she  urg'd  her  virgins  to  divide 
The  pleasing  task:  each  virgin  soon  apply'd 
Her  ready  skill,  and  wrought,  of  golden  thread, 
A  costly  net,  which  o'er  a  pall  they  spread        200 
Of  finest  silk,  and  on  the  courser  plac'd. 
With  trappings  gay,  and  rich  embroidery  grac'd. 
A  maid  she  chose,  of  long-expcrienc'd  truth, 
Whose  mother,  Callitrephia,  nurs'd  her  youth 
From  infant  years  :  to  her  she  ofl  confess'd 
How  far  Rogero  all  her  soul  posscss'd  ; 
Full  oft  his  beauty  and  his  valour  prais'd, 
And  every  grace  above  a  mortal's  rais'd. 

To  licr  she  spoke — "  Whom  sooner  shall  I  trust 
Than  thee,  Hippalca  dear,  discreet  and  just  ?    210 
In  whom,  like  thee,  of  all  my  train,"  she  cried, 
*'  Can  I  llie  message  of  my  heart  confide  f" 
Hippalca  (such  the  faithful  damsel's  name) 
Was  now  dismiss'd ;  and,  by  the  love-sick  dame 
Instructed  in  her  way,  receiv'd,  at  large. 
To  him  (her  bosom's  lord)  this  tender  charge : 
To  say,  that  while  in  promise  late  she  fail'd 
To  r.  ach  the  abbey's  walls,  no  change  prevaii'd 
In  what  she  wish'd  ;  but  Fortune,  that  has  still 
The  sovereign  rule  of  all,  oppos'd  her  will.        220 
Thus  she :   then  bade  the  damsel  mount  her  steed, 
And  by  the  golden  reins  Fiontino  lead  : 
But  should  she,  in  her  travel,  chance  to  find 
A  wretch  so  senseless,  or  so  base  of  mind. 
To  seize  the  steed,  she  will'd  her  but  to  tell 
The  Courser's  lord,  his  folly  to  repel : 
Fir  every  knight  she  dcem'd  (whate'erhis  fame) 
1m  arms  must  tremble  at  Rogero's  name, 
lluch  more  she  said,  and  by  her  trusty  maid 
To  lov'd  Rogero  greetings  kind  conAcy'd  ;  230 

V.  hi^-h.  trcisur'd  in  her  mind,  without  delay 
Hippalca  bade  fareweP,  and  issu'd  on  her  way. 


-ne  sotto  il  signer  Gallo, 


Fur  ten  long  miles  9  the  maid  her  journey  held. 
Through  beaten  path,  thick  wood,  or  open  field  -. 
One  noon  of  day  descending  from  a  height. 
As  on  a  narrow  pass  she  chanc'd  to  light 
Stony  an<l  rough,  fierce  Rodomont  she  view'd. 
Who  arm'd,  on  foot,  a  guiding  dwarf  pursu'd : 
On  her  the  cruel  Pagan  cast  his  eye. 
And  loud  blasphem'd  th'  eternal  hierarchy,       240 
To  find  a  steed  so  stately  and  so  fair 
Without  his  lord,  beneath  a  damsel's  care. 
Late  had  he  swom,  his  arm  the  goodly  horse, 
lie  first  should  meet,  would  seize  by  lawless  force, 
l.o !  this  the  first,  and  Tiever  could  his  need 
Attain  the  conquest  of  a  nobler  steed. 
But  since  to  take  him  from  a  helpless  maid 
Honour  forbade,  awhile  in  doubt  he  stay'd  ; 
With  eager  looks  he  stood,  and,  gazing,  cried,  249 
"  Whv  art  thi-u  here  without  thy  warlike  guide  ?" 

"O!   were  he liere,"  Hippalca  said,  "  thy  mind 
Would  soon  forgo  the  purpose  it  design'd  : 
Who  this  bestrides,  excels  thy  arms  in  fight. 
And  throush  the  world  scarce  breathes  so  brave  a 

knight." 
"  What  chief,"  rctum'd  the   Moor,  "  thus  treads 

the  fame 
Of  others  down  ?"— "  Rogero,'' — said  the  dame. 
Then  he — "  The  steed  1  mine  can  nobly  make. 
Which  from  Rogero  fam'd  in  arms  1  take  ; 
And  should  he  seek  his  courser  to  regain, 
1  here  defy  him  to  the  listed  plain.  260 

The  weapon's  choice  be  his — this  prize  I  claim- 
War  is  my  sport,  and  Rodomont  my  name  ! 
Where'er  I  go,  my  steps  he  may  pursue. 
My  deeds  shall  ever  point  me  furth  to  view: 
1  shine  by  my  own  light,  and  mark  my  coui-se 
With  tracks  more  fatal  than  the  thunder's  force." 
Thus  he;  and  turning,  as  these  words  he  said. 
The  golden  bridle  o'er  Frontino's  head. 
Leapt  in  the  seat,  and  sudden  left  behind 
Hippalca,  weeping  with  distressful  mind.  270 

On  Rodomont  her  threats  and  plaint  she  hcnds; 
Ho  licars,  regardless,  and  the  hill  ascends  ; 
Led  by  tlie  dwarf,  rage  flushing  on  his  cheeks, 
He  Ooralis  and  Mandricardo  seeks  ; 
While  the  sad  maid  his  flight  indignant  views, 
And  from  afar  with  railings  vain  pursues. 
Some  other  time  shall  speak *°  what  these  befel  •— 
Here  Tui-pin,  from  whose  page  the  tale  1  tell. 
Turns  to  the  land,  \i  here  bleeding  on  the  plain 
Lies  the  foul  traitor  of  Maganza  slain.  2B0 

When  Amon's  daughter  "  from  the  place  in  haste 
H.adturn'd  her  steed,  and  through  the  forest  pass'd  J 
Thither,  by  difl'erent  ways  arriving,  came 
The  good  Zcrbino,  and  her  sex's  shame*  **. 
He  sees  the  body  lifeless  in  the  vale, 
And  tender  thoughts  his  noble  breast  assail. 
I'here  I'inabello  lay  ;  and,  drench'd  in  blood, 
Pour'd  from  such  numerous  wounds  the  crimsoa 
it  seem'd  a  hundred  foes,  in  cruel  strife,       [flood. 
Had  join'd  their  swords  to  end  his  ivrctched  life. 


1'  .1  bel  destrier  di  questo,  o  piu  gagliardo, 
Kccetto  Crigliadoro  solo  e  L'aiardo, 

Tlf  I  oet  seems  here  to  have  forgotten  Rabican 
A^tolpho's  ho.se. 

'  See  Book  iv.  vcr.  521. 

*  He  returns  to  Btadaiuaut,  Book  xxxi.  ver,  41, 


9  In  the  xxvith  Bonk,  on  the  same  occasion, 
.\riosto  saj'S  thirty  miles — a  little  slip  of  the  me- 
mory. 

10  Uc  returns  to  Rodomont,  Book  xxiv.  ver.  C95, 
and  to  Hippalca,  Book  xxvi.  ver.  401. 

"  See    the   beginning    of    the    present    Book, 
ver.  51. 
*  GaUina,  "  Sc«  Book  xjkii.  ver.  23. 
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Tlip  knight  of  Scotland  was  not  slow  to  trace     '291 
The  track  of  horses'  feet  that  inark'd  the  ]>lace, 
In  hope  to  liml  wliere  from  purvnit  liad  fled 
'I'll'  onknonn  as>assin  of  the  warrior  dead ; 
Meantime  he  bade  (Jahriiia  to  remain, 
And  there  cxpcet  hit  quiek  retnrn  n?ain. 

Now  near  the  s-eene  of  death  (Jabrinn  diew, 
F.xplurins  all  the  corse  with  creedy  view  j 
for  still  to  every  other  viee  ^he  juinM 
The  deepest  av'rice  of  a  female  mind  :  3U0 

And,  biitshe  knew  not  to  conceal  her  theft, 
ftiT  hands  rapacious  had  the  knight  bereft 
Of  every  spoil ;  the  scarf  embroider'd  o'er 
A\'ith  gold,  and  all  the  glittering  arms  he  wore. 
A  belt  of  costly  work  she  safely  plae'd 
Beneath  her  vest,  conceal'd  around  her  waif-t : 
"i'nasall  she  could;  and,  while  of  this  possest, 
The  beldame  griev'd  in  heart  to  leave  the  rest. 

Zerhinonow  return'd.  v.ho,  tlirough  the  wood. 
With  fruitless  search  hadBradamant  pursu'd;  310 
The  day  declining,  swift  his  course  address'd, 
V'ith  that  dire  hag,  to  lind  a  place  of  rest. 

Two  miles  remote  they  to  a  castle  came 
(Fani'd  Altariva  was  the  caslfc's  name). 
And  here  they  stay'd  to  pass  th'  approaching  night 
That  qucnch'd  the  splendour  of  departing  light. 
Here  »  -arce  arriv'd,  on  every  side  they  hear 
The  voice  of  loud  laments  invade  their  ear. 
And  tears  they  see  from  every  eye-lid  fall. 
As  if  one  conimoti  woe  had  seiz'd  on  a!!.  3^0 

2erbino  ask'd  what  cause  their  anguish  \\rought; 
And  heard  of  tidings  to  Ansclmo  brought. 
How,  -twixt  two  mountains,  in  a  shady  dell, 
His  son,  his  Piriabello,  miirder'd  fell. 
2ei'biiio,  doubtful  of  some  evil  nigh, 
"Withdraws  apart  from  every  prying  eye  ; 
ITe  dsem'd  their  sorrows  must  his  death  bewail, 
Whom  late  he  saw  lie  bleeding  in  the  vale. 

Soon  came  the  bier  with  Pinabello  dead. 
While  torches  round  their  solemn  splendour  shed, 
To  where  the  thickest  ranks  lamenting  stand,    331 
Raise  the  shrill  cry,  and  wring  the  moiunful  hand; 
Where  every  eye  is  fill'd  with  gushing  woe. 
And  down  the  beard  the  trickling  currents  flow. 
Above  the  rest,  see,  impotent  in  grief. 
The  wretched  father  mocks  each  vain  relief; 
While  all.  as  sacred  custom  each  invites. 
Prepare,  with  pomp,  the  last  funereal  rites; 
Such  as  of  old  were  wont  the  dead  to  grace, 
'■  j-:ut  now  forgot  by  this  degenerate  race.  G4U 

The  herald  from  the  prince  declares  aloud 
The  sovereign  will,  and  to  the  murmuring  crowd 
Proclaims,  that  vast  rewards  the  man  shall  gain 
Who  tells  the  wretch  by  whom  his  son  was  slain. 
From  tongue  to  tongue  the  spreading  tidings  flew, 
From  ear  to  ear,  till  all  the  city  knew  ; 
At  last  they  reach'd  the  hag,  whose  fury  fell 
Not  bears  or  tigers  of  the  wood  excel ; 
Who  now  Zerbino  to  destroy  prepares  ; 
Whether  through  hatred  that  the  knight  she  bears; 
Or  that  her  impious  soul  aspir'd  to  show  351 

A  human  breast  that  mock'd  at  human  woe; 
-<>r  whether  greedy  gain  her  purpose  wrought ; 
The  presence  of  th'  afflicted  earl  she  sought : 
There  ilrst  with  plausive  speech  his  ear  amus'd. 
And  good  Zei-bino  of  the  deed  accus'd  ; 
Then  fr  im  her  lap,  to  pio\  e  the  story  true, 
'i  he  costly  belt  produc'd  in  open  view. 
Which,  seen,  too  well  the  wretched  parent  knew. 


With  tears,  his  hands  uplifting  to  the  ?kies,    360 
"  Thou  shall  not  perish  norcveng'd!" — he  cries; 

Then  bids  surround  the  house. \\">l\\   lorious 

Tlic  people,  rous'd,  obey  their  ruler's  \*ill  ;     [zeal 
\n(t  while  no  danger  near  Zerbino  knows. 
Me  finds  himself  a  prisoner  to  his  foes, 
(Ji\'n  to  Anselmo's  rage,  when  sunk  to  rest 
Refreshing  sleep  his  heavy  eyes  depress'd. 
Dim  \\)  a  d.trksome  cell  that  night  detain'd, 
Tliey  kept  in  shackles  and  ttith  bolts  restrain'd, 
Couden.n'd  to  sulVer  for  imputed  guilt,  370 

In  that  sad  valley  where  the  bl.od  was  spilt. 
.\'i  further  proof  tliere  needs  the  fact  to  try  ; 
Their  lord  has  sentenc'd,  and  th'  accus'd  must  die. 

\^'lien  from  her  couch  Aurora  made  return. 
With  many-colour'il  bcains  to  paint  the  morn, 
I'he  populace,  as  with  one  voice,  demand 
The  prisoner's  life,  and  press  on  every  bund 
With  hoi-se  and  fnot;   Zerbino  thence  they  led 
To  atone  the  blood  another's  hand  had  shed. 
On  a  low  steed  the  knight  of  .Scotland  rides,      3M 
His  noble  arms  close  piniou'd  to  liis  sides, 
And  head  cost  down:   but  God.  v.h'i  ^■lll  defends 
The  guiltless  that  for  help  on  him  depeiids. 
Already  watchful  o'er  the  warrior's  stave. 
PrejJares  to  snatch  bim  from  the  hand  of  fate. 
Orlando  thither  comes  '3,  and  comes  to  save 
The  prince  from  shame  and  an  untimely  grave: 
.Along  the  plain  he  view'd  the  swarming  crew. 
That  to  his  death  the  n retched  champion  dreiv. 
Galego's  daughter,   Isabella  fair,  3SU 

With  him  he  brought,  who,  from  the  wotry  war 
.And  bulging  vessel  sav'd,  was  dooni'd.  at  land, 
Th'  unhappy  ca|itive  of  a  lawless  band  ; 
She,  whose  lov'd  form  Zerbino's  heart  [lusscss'd, 
More  dear  than  life  that  warm'd  his  faitliful  bieast. 

Orlando,  since  he  freed  the  gentle  maid. 
Had  watch'd  beside  her  with  a  guardian's  aid. 
When  on  the  subiect  plain  her  eyes  she  bent. 
She  aslt'd Orlando  «hat  the  concourse  meant:   3.  9 
"  'Tis  mine  to  learn  the  cause," — the  warrior  said, 
Then  kit  his  charge,  and  down  the  mountain  sped. 
The  throng  he  join'd:  when,  fromtii'  ignoble  traip, 
Zerbino  soon  he  singled  on  the  plain  ; 
And  by  his  outward  looks,  at  first,  divin'd 
The  ciiief  a  baron  of  no  vulgar  khid. 
Approaching  near,  he  ask'd  his  eau.se  of  shame, 
.'.nd  whither  led  in  bands,  and  whence  he  came. 

At  this,  his  head  the  mourning  champion  rear'd. 
And,  when  the  Paladin's  demand  he  heard. 
With  Ijiief  reply  his  piteous  tale  disclos'il,         410 
In  truth  sincere,  thai  soon  the  earl  dispos'd. 
For  his  defence,  to  combat  on  bis  side. 
Who,  guiltiessof  the  charge,  unjustly  dy'd. 
l!ut  when  he  found  that  Altanva's  lord 
The  sentence  pass'd,  the  nobler  siitiercr's  word 
Stood  more  confirni'd ;   fur  in  Anselmo's  breast 
He  deem'd  I  hat  justice  ne'er  her  seat  possess'd. 
Hetween  Maganza's  house,  and  Cl.irmont,  reign'd 
.A  lineal  liate,  from  sire  to  sou  maintain'd.        iU' 
Then  to  the  herd  he  turn'd  with  threat'ning  cry : 
"Ye  caitiff  bands!   release  the  knight,  or  die!" 
"  And  who  is  he,"  said  one  to  prove  his  zeal. 
In  luckless  hour.  •'  that  thus  with  worils  would-kill  ? 
Well  was  his  menace,  were  our  feeble  frame 
Of  wax  or  itraw,  and  his  consuming  flame." 


'i  See  Book  xiii. 
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IJc  said  ;  ami  ran  ajainvt  the  knight  of  France  ; 
And  him  Orlando  isn't  with  r.  stcd  hmce. 

That  flittering  armour,  which  the  night  hefore 
The  fierce  Maganza  fruni  Zerhinu  tore, 
Now  proudly  worn,  could  not  the  death  prevent. 
Which  from  his  spear  Aglantcs'  warrior  sent.    431 
On  iiis  right  cheek  was  driv'n  the  pointed  wood. 
And  tl}oicgh  tlie  temjier'd  helm  the  point  withstood. 
The  neck  refiis'd  the  furious  stroke  to  bear; 
The  bone  snapt  short,  and  lite  disscilv'd  in  air. 

At  o!ioe,  while  yet  the  spear  remain'd  in  rest, 
III'  pierc'd  another  through  the  panting  breast ; 
I  here  left  the  lance,  and  Durindana  drew. 
Ami  inid:,t  the  thickest  press  resis'less  tlcw. 
<  li'  this,  the  skull  in  equal  parts  he  cleaves  ;       440 
riia!,  of  his  head  at  one  fierce  stroke  bereaves  : 
S'jine  in  the  neck  ho  thiust — a  moment's  space 
ilcliolds  a  hundred  dead,  or  held  in  chase. 
A  third  are  slain,  or  fly  with  fear  oppress'd: 
His  thundering  falchion  knows  nor  pause  nor  rest. 
Tliis  quits  his  helmet ;  that,  his  cumbrous  shield  ; 
All  cast  thiir  useless  weapons  on  the  field. 
Sfuie  leap  the  fosse,  some  scour  the  broad-waj'sidc; 
111  fiiresfs  some,  and  so;jie  in  caverns  hide  : 
Tliat  day  Orlando  gave  his  wrath  the  rein,         450 
Ami  will'd  that  none  should  there  alive  remain  : 
.V;  Turjiin  writes,  from  whom  the  truth  I  tell, 
J'ull  fourscore  breathless  by  his  weapon  fell. 

The  throng  dispers'd,  he  to  Zerb-no  press'd, 
AMiose  anxious  heart  yet  trembled  in  his  breast : 
\'i  )int  words  can  speak  Zerbino's  altcr'd  cheer, 
S    111  as  he  saw  his  brave  deliverer  near  ? 
(jiw  had  he  fall'n,  and  prostrate  on  the  ground 
Ador'd  the  knight,  from  whom  such  aid  he  found; 
Mut  to  the  steed  his  feet  with  cords  were  bound. 
•"Iilando  now  his  limbs  from  shackles  freed,        461 
And  holp'd  him  to  resume  his  warlike  weed, 
^\'liicli  (ate  the  captainof  Mag.anza's  train 
JIa  1  HTirn  in  battle,  but  had  worn  In  vain. 

Meanwhile,  Zerbino  Isabella  view'd, 
\\ho  on  the  neighbouring  height  attentive  stood, 
Till  peace  succeeding  now  to  war's  alarms. 
She  left  the  hill,  and,  bright  in  blooming  charms, 
Apijroach'd    the  field,    where,    when  she  nearer 

■Irew, 
In  her  his  bcst-bclov'd  Zerbino  knew:  470 

Her,  whom  from  lying  fame  he  mourn'd  as  lost 
In  roaring  billows  on  the  rocky  coait. 
'  -  with  a  bolt  of  ice,  his  heart  became 
M  freezing  cold  ;  a  trembling  sei^'d  his  frame  : 
(•I  soon  a  feverish  heat,  succeeding,  spread 
I  lirough  every  part,  and  dy'd  his  cheeks  with  red. 
Love  bade  him  rush,  and  clasp  her  to  his  breast: 
lint  reverence  for  Anglanles'  lord  reprcss'd 

His  eager  wish and,  ah  !  too  sure  he  thought 

Her  virgin  grace  the  stranger's  soul  had  caught.  4S0 
Troni  sorrows  thus  to  deeper  sorrows  cast. 
He  finds  how  soon  his  mighty  joj's  are  (-.ast: 
And  better  could  he  bear  to  lose  her  ilrirms 
By  death,  tlian  see  her  in  another's  arms  : 
But  most  to  find  her  in  his  power  he  prir.v'd, 
Whose  sword  so  late  his  threaten'd  life  repricv'd  : 
No  other  knight  (howe'er  in  battle  prov'd) 
Had  pass'd  unquestion'd  with  the  mai'!  he  lov'd. 
But  what  the  earl  had  wrought  that  glorious  day, 
IippelI'd  him  every  grateful  meed  to  pay,         490 
And  at  the  champion's  feet  his  head  subjected  lay. 

Thus  journeying  on,  the  knights  and  princely 
maid. 
At  length  dismimiting,  near  a  fountain  stay'J  : 


The  wearied  earl  releas'd  his  laden  brows. 
And  bade  Zerbino  there  his  helm  unclose. 
Soon  as  the  fair  her  lover's  face  espies. 
From  her  soft  cheek  the  rosy  colour  Uics, 

Then  swift  returns so  looks  the  humid  flower 

When  Sol's  bright  beams  succeed  the  drizzling 

shower : 
Careless  of  aught,  she  runs  with  eager  pace'*,    5C1> 
And  clasps  Zerbino  with  a  dear  embrace  ; 
There,  while  in  silence  to  bis  neck  she  grows. 
Tear  following  tear,  his  face  and  breast  o'erflows. 
Orlando,  by  their  side,  attentive  stands. 
Their  meeting  marks,  nor  other  proi.f  demands 
That  this  unknown,  who  late  his  succour  prov'd. 
Was  prince  Zerbino  by  the  dnme  belovd. 

Soon  as  the  fair-one  rais'd  her  voice  to  speak, 
(The  drops  yet  hanging  on  her  tender  cheek) 
Her  grateful  lips  no  other  could  proclaim  510 

Than  the  full  praises  of  Orlando's  name, 
I  lis  valorous  succour  for  her  sake  bestow 'd, 
And  every  courtesy  the  warrior  show'd. 
Zerbino,  who  so  lov'd  the  princely  maid. 
Her.  gr«d  with  his  in  equal  scales  he  weigh'd  : 
Low  at  his  knee  the  generous  carl  adord. 
Who  in  one  day  had  twice  his  life  restor'd. 

Thus  they:  w hen  sudden  from  the  neighbouring 
brake  [shake; 

They  heard,   with  rustling  sound,  the  branches 
F.acii  to  his  naked  head  his  helm  apply'd  :         5'20 
I'.ach  sciz'd  the  reins;  hut,  ere  he  could  besi ride 
His  foaming  courser,  from  the  woodland  came, 
I'.efore  their  sigiit,  a  cliampion  and  a  dame  ''. 
The  knight  was  iMandricardo,  who  pursu'd 
Orlando's  track,  till  Doralis  he  view'd  : 
I'lUl  when  the  warrior  from  her  numerous  hand 
Had  won  the  damsel  with  his  conquering  hand, 
The  zeal  grew  slack  that  urg'd  him  to  obtain 
Revenge  on  him,  who  on  the  bloody  plain 
Had  ManilardoqueU'd,  and  young  Alzirdo  sl.iin. 
He  knew  not  yet  the  sable  chief,  whose  might  5^1 
Had  rais'd  his  envy,  was  Anglantcs'  knlglit; 
Though  him  his  deeds  and  f.iir  report  irodaim 
A  wandering  champion  of  no  common  fame. 
Him  (while  beside  unmark'd  Zerbino  sto  «!,) 
Frsm  head  to  foot  fierce  Mandricardo  view'd, 
And,  finding  ever)'  sign  dcscrib'd  agree, 
"  Lo  !  ihou  the  man,"  he  cried,  "  I  wish  to  sc». 
Ten  days  my  an.\ious  search,  from  plain  to  plai-i. 
Has  trac'd  thy  course,  but  trac'd  till  now  in  v.nin  : 
So  have  thy  deeds,  in  all  our  camp  confest,       54  1 
With  rival  envy  fir'd  my  swelling  breast. 
For  hundreds  sent  by  thee  to  Pluto's  strand. 
Where  scarcely  one  escap'd  thy  dreadful  l.and. 
To  tell  the  numbers  which  thy  weapon  skw 
Of  Tremizen  and  Norway's  valiant  crew  ; 
I  was  not  slow  to  follow,  with  thy  sight 
To  feast  mv  eyes,  and  prove  thy  force  in  fight. 
I' oil  v.ell-inform'd  I  know  thy  Sible  dress ; 
Thy  vest  a;id  armour  him  1  seek  coul'ess.  550 


'1  It  may  at  first  appear  extraordinary,  tTiat 
this  discovery  should  not  have  happened  before, 
as,  by  the  poet's  words,  Zerbino  may  be  supposed 
to  have  declared  his  name  to  Orlando  when  ilio 
Paladin  first  accosted  him ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served, in  defence  of  Ariosto,  that  Isabella  v.js 
not  then  present,  being  left  by  Orlaudo  on  tl.c 
hill  during  the  battle. 

'5  See  Book  xiv,  vcr,  490. 
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BOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


ISut  wore  not  Fuch  Pxternal  marks  revcnlM, 
AnJ  diil>t  thou  with  a  thousand  luik  conceaPd, 
Thy  bold  lit^meatiour  pnist  too  surely  tell 
That  thou  art  he  in  battle  j'luvM  so  well." 

"  Thee  tuo,  no  less,"  Orlamlu  thus  replied, 
•'  All  must  prcinounoe  a  knight  of  valour  try'd  j 
Tor  thouKhis  so  noblo  never  shall  vc  (Ind 
The  tenants  of  a  base  degenerate  m;iid. 
If  uie  thou  com'st  to  view — induls'e  thy  will — 
Unloose  my  helmet,  and  behold  thy  fill !  560 

But  ha^io;^  view'd  me  well,  proeeud  to  prove 
(What  most  thy  generous  envy  seem'd  to  move) 
How  much  in  arms  my  prowess  may  compare 
AVith  that  demeanour  thou  hast  held  so  fair." 

'•■  'Tis  there  1  fix  my  wish,"  the  Pajan  cried, 
"  Jly  first  demand  is  fully  satisfied." 

Meanwhile  the  earl  from  head  to  foot  cxplor'd 
The  Tartar  round,  hut  view'd  nor  ax  nor  sword  ; 
Then  ask'd  what  weapon  must  the  fight  maintain. 
Should  his  first  onset  with  the  lance  be  vain.     570 
"  Heed  not  my  want,"  he  said,  "  this  single  spear 
Has  often  taught  my  bravest  foes  to  fear ; 
A  solemn  oath  I  took,  no  sword  to  wear, 
Till  Durindana  from  the  carl  I  bear  : 
Him  through  the  world  I  seek — for  such  my  vow. 
When  first  I  plac'd  this  helmet  o'er  my  brow  : 
Which,  with  these  arras,  I  conquer'd — all  of  yore, 
By  Hector  worn  a  thousand  years  before. 
This  sword  alone  was  wanting  to  the  rest, 
■  How  stol'n,   1  know  not  ;   but  of  this  possest      530 
*'J'  is  said  the  Paladin  subdues  his  foes. 
And  hence  his  courage  more  undaunted  grows  : 
But  let  me  once  his  arm  in  combat  join. 
His  ill-got  spoils  he  quickly  shall  resign  : 
Yet  more — my  bostim  clows  with  fierce  desire 
To  avenge  the  death  of  Agrican,  my  sire. 
Whom  base  Orlando  slew  in  treacherous  strife, 
Nor  couUl  he  else  have  reach'd  his  noble  hfe." 

The  earl,  no  longer  silent,  stern  replies: 
"  Thou  ly'st,  and  each  that  dares  affirm  it  lies.  590 
Chance  gives  thee  what  thou  seek'st — Orlando  view 
In  me,  who  Agrican  with  honour  slew. 
Ethold  the  swciril  ihou  long  hast  wish'd  to  gain, 
And,  if  thou  seek'st,  with  glory  mayst  obtain. 
Though  justly  mine,  yet  will  I  now  contend 
With  thee  my  elajm,  and  to  a  tree  suspend 
The  valu'd  prize,  which  rightly  thou  shall  take, 
Jf  me  thy  force  can  slay,  or  prisoner  make." 

He  said  :  and  instant  from  his  side  unbrac'd, 
And  Durindana  on  a  sapling  plac'd.  600 

Already  now  they  part  to  half  the  space. 
Sent  from  the  bow,  a  whizzing  shaft  can  trace  : 
Already  each  on  each  impels  his  steed, 
Apd  gives  the  reins  at  freedom  to  his  speed  : 
Already  each  directs  his  spear  aright. 
Where  the  clos'd  helmet  but  admits  the  light. 
The  ash  seems  briitle  ice,  and  to  the  sky 
With  sudden  crash  a  thousand  splinters  fly. 
The  staves  break  short — yet  neither  knight  would 
yiehl  609 

One  foot,  one  inch — then  wheeling  ronml  the  field 
Again  they  meet,  and  with  the  vant-plate  •''  rear. 
Firm  in  each  grasp,  the  truncheon  of  the  spear 
That  yet' remain'd — these  chiefs  that  once  cngag'd. 
With  sword  or  hiuco,  like  rustics  now  engag'd, 
(  Whose  blows  dispute  the  stream  or  meadow's  right) 
With  shatter'd  staves  jiursu'd  a  cruel  fighU 


'5  The  part  by  wliieli  the  spear  was  held. 


Four  times  they  struck,   the  fourth  the  trunchco* 

broke 
Close  to  the  wrist,  nor  bore  another  stroke : 
While  either  knight,  as  mutual  fury  reigu'd, 
.Mone  with  gauntlet  arm'd  the  strife  maintain'd: 
Where'er  they  grapple,  plate  and  steely  scale    6'il 
They  rend  asunder,  and  disjoint  the  mail : 
Not  ponderous  hammers  fall  with  weightier  blows, 
Not  clasps  of  iron  stronger  can  enclose 
With  griping  hold. — What  now  remains  to  save 
The  Pagan's  honour  who  the  challenge  gave  ? 
Or  what  in  such  a  fruitless  fight  avail'd. 
When   more  th'  assailant  sulfer'd  I  ban  th'  assail'd  • 
Each  nerve  exerting,  with  Orlando  clos'd 
1  he  Pagan  warrior,  breast  to  breast  o))pos'd,   630 
In  hope  with  him  the  like  success  to  prove. 
As  with  Antjcus  once,  the  son  of  Jove. 
With  both  his  arms  be  grasps  the  mighty  foe, 
Tugs  with  full  force,  and  draws  him  to  and  fro  : 
He  foams,  he  raves — he  scarcely  can  contain 
His  rising  rage,  nor  heeds  his  courser's  rein. 
Collected  in  himself,  Orlando  tries 
Whate'er  advantage  strength  or  skill  supplies. 
His  hand  he  to  the  Pagan's  steed  extends. 
And  from  his  head  by  chance  the  bridle  rends.  640 
Ihe  Saracen  with  e\ery  art  essays. 
In  vain,  his  rival  from  the  scat  to  ra:se : 
But,  firm,  with  pressing  knees,  the  earl  preserves 
His  saddle  still,  nor  here  nor  there  he  swerves  j 
Till,  yielding  to  the  Pagan's  furious  force, 
The  girth  breaks  short,  and  sudden  from  his  horse 
Orlando  falls  to  earth  ;  but  still  his  feet 
The  stirrups  keep,  and  still,  as  in  the  seat. 
His  thighs  are  strain'd,    while,    with  a  clanking 

sound, 
His  armour  rattled  as  he  toneh'd  the  ground.    650 
The  ad\erse  courser,  from  the  bridle  freed. 
Across  the  champaign  bends  with  rapid  speed 
His  devious  way  :  when  thus  the  fair  espy'd 
Her  lover  home  from  her  unguarded  side; 
Without  his  presence  fearful  to  remain. 
His  flight  to  trace  she  turns  her  palfrey's  rein. 

The  haughty  Pagan,  as  his  courser  flies, 
Now  soothes,  now  strikes,  and  now  with  angry  crie# 
He  threats  the  beast,  as  if  with  sense  endu'd. 
Who,  mindless  of  his  lord,  his  way  pursu'd.      66Q 
Three  miles  he  liore,  and  still  had  borne  the  knight. 
But  that  a  cros -irg  ditch  oppos'd  their  flight : 
There  fell  both  man  and  horse :   the  Pagan  struck 
.Against  the  ground,  but  from  the  danpeious  shock 
Escap'd  unhurt ;   and  here  concludes  his  speed  : 
But  how  unbridled  shall  he  guide  the  steed  ? 
Him  by  the  ruffled  m.inc,  in  furinis  mood. 
The  Tartar  sciz'd,  and  now  debating  stood 
What  course  to  lake, — ^To  whom  the  d.imsel  cried, 
"T,(i!  from  my  palfrey  be  your  need  supply'd;  CiO 
Bridled  or  loose,  mine,  patient  of  cornman<l, 
Obeys  tlie  voice,  and  answers  to  the  hand." 

Tlie  Pagan  deem'd  it  ill  a  kni.^ht  became 
T'  accept  the  proffer  of  a  courteous  dame; 
Rut  Fortune,  wont  her  kindly  a'd  to  give, 
Found  better  means  that  might  his  wants  relieve. 
And  foul  Gabrina  to  the  place  convey'd. 
Who,  since  her  guile  Zeibino  had  betray'd, 
Shunn'd  every  stranger,  like  the  wolf  that  flies 
The  hun'crs'  voice,  and  dogs'  pursuing  cries.     CSO 
This  iKldame  now  the  youthful  vestments  wore. 
Which  Pinahello's  dame  had  worn  before; 
She  press'd  the  sadiUe  (late  her  gorgeous  seat) 
.ind  unawares  the  Tartar  chanc'd  to  meet. 
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King  Stordilano's  daiiphtor",  and  her  knight, 
Bell '111  with  laughter  such  an  uncouth  siyht; 
Tlie  dress  ill-suitirij.'  Iier  unseemly  shape, 
And  wither'd  features  like  a  graudam  ape  ! 
f"n)in  her,  his  courser's  bridle  to  sujjply, 
H  :  lakes  the  reins;  then,  with  a  shoutinpr cry,  690 
Her  palfrey  drives,  that  to  the  forest  bears 
The  trembling  crone  expirinj;  with  her  fears. 
Through  rough  or  even  paths,  o'er  hills  and  dales. 
By  hanging  cliffs,  deep  streams,  or  gloomy  vales. 

But  let  us  to  pursue  '*  her  talc  forbear. 
When  brave  Orlando  better  claims  our  care: 
His  saddle  now  repair'd,  and  every  need 
f^upply'd,  be  moiuited  on  his  warlike  steed: 
Awhile  he  stay'd,  in  hopes,  ere  long,  to  view 
His  foe  return,  the   combat  to  renew  ;  700 

At  length  resolv'd  the  Tartar  to  pursue. 
Yet,  ere  he  went,  as  one  whose  deeds  express'd 
The  soft  ell'usions  of  a  courteous  breast. 
With  gentle  speech,  fair  smiles,  and  open  look, 
He  friendly  leave  of  both  the  lovers  took. 
Zerhinomourn'd  to  quit  the  generous  chief; 
And  Isabella  wept  with  tender  grief: 
The  noble  e:irl  their  earnest  suit  refusM 
To  share  his  fortune,  and  to  each  excus'd 
What  honinr  must  deny  ;  for  greater  shame,    710 
He  urgM,  could  never  stain  a  warrior's  name. 
Than,  in  the  day  of  glorinus  strife,  to  make 
A  friend  his  danger  and  his  toils  partake. 
He  then  besought  them,  if  the  Pagan  kuight 
(Kre  him  he  met)  should  chance  on  them  to  light. 
To  tell  bim  that  Orlando  meant  to  wait 
Three  daj's  at  hand  to  end  the  stern  debate. 
So  late  begun  ;  and  thence  direct  his  course 
To  where  imperial  Charles  encanii)'d  his  force. 
Beneath  the  numerous  banners  rang'd ,  and  where 
The  Tartar  prince  to  seek  him  might  repair.     7'21 

This  done:  as  each  his  separate  fortune  guides, 
Zerbino  here,  and  there  Orlando  rides  '3  : 
But  ere  the  valiant  earl  the  place  forsook. 
His  trusty  falchion  from  the  tree  he  took. 

The  winding  course  the  Pagan's  steed  pursu'd 
Through  the  thick  covert  of  the  entangled  wood 
Perplex'd  Orlando,  who,  with  fruitless  pain, 
Two  days  had  foUow'd,  nor  his  sight  coulil  gain  ; 
Then  reach'd  a  stream  that  through  a  meadow  led, 
Whose  vivid  turf  an  emerald  carpet  spread,      731 
Spangled  with  flowers  of  many  a  da/zling  hue, 
Where  numerous  trees  in  beauteous  order  grew, 
Whose  shadowy  brunches  gave  a  kind  retreat 
To  flocks  and  naked  swains  from  mid-day  beat. 
With  ponderous  cuirass,  shield,  and  helm,  opprest, 
Orlando  soon  the  welcome  gales  confcss'd; 
And  entering  here  to  seek  a  short  repose. 
In  evil  chance  a  dreadful  seat  he  chose; 
A  seat,  where  every  hope  must  fade  away         740 
On  that  unhappy,  that  detested  day. 

There,  casting  round  a  casual  glance,  he  view'd 
Full  many  a  tree,  that  trembled  o'er  the  flood, 
InscribVl  with  words,  in  which,  as  near  he  drew. 
The  hand  of  his  Angelica  he  knew. 

This  place  was  one,  of  many  a  mead  and  bower. 
For  which  Medoro,  at  the  sultry  hour^", 

''  Doralls. 

'"  Gabrina  is  again  introduced,  Book  xxiv. 
ter.  in. 

'9  Zerbino  and  Isabella  appear  aSJUn,  Book  xxiv. 
ver.  10.5. 

*>  See  Book  xix.  vcr.  2Jl. 


Oft  left  the  shepherd's  cot,  by  love  inspir'd. 
And  with  Cathay's  unrivall'd  (|ueen  retir'd. 
Angelica  and  her  Medoro  twin'd,  7j0 

In  amorous  jmsies  on  the  sylvan  rind. 
He  sees,  while  every  letter  proves  a  dart, 
Which  love  infixes  in  his  bleeding  heart. 
Fain  would  he  by  a  thousand  ways  deceive 
His  cruel  thoughts,  fain  woidd  he  not  believe 
AVIiat  yet  he  must — then  hopes  some  other  fair 
The  name  of  his  Angelica  may  bear. 
'•  But,  ah  !"  he  cried,  "  too  surely  can  I  tell 
These  characters  oft  seen  and  known  so  well — 
Yet  shouhl  this  fiction  but  conceal  her  love,      760 
Medoro  then  may  blest  Orfando  prove." 

Thus,  self-deceiv'd,  forlorn  Orlando  strays 
iStill  far  from  truth,  still  wanders  in  the  maze 
Of  doubts  and  fears,  while  in  his  bre.ast  he  tries 
To  feed  that  hope  his  better  sense  denies. 
So  the  poor  bird,  that  from  the  fields  of  air 
Lights  in  the  fraudful  gin  or  viscous  snare. 
The  more  he  flutters,  and  the  subtle  wiles 
Atiempts  to  'scape,  the  faster  makes  the  to'Is. 

Now  came  Orlando  where  the  pendent  hill,  77t) 
Cnrv'd  in  an  arch,  o'er-hung  the  limpid  rill  : 
Around  the  cavern's  mouth  were  seen  to  twine 
The  creeping  ivy  and  the  curling  vine. 
Oft  here  the  happy  pair  were  wont  to  waste 
The  nnoutide  heats,  embracing  and  tmbrac'd; 
And  chiefly  here,  inscrib'd  or  carv'd,  their  names 
lunumerous  witness'd  to  their  growing  flames, 
.\lighling  here,  the  warrior  pensive  stood, 
And  at  the  grotto's  rustic  eritrmce  view'd  779 

Words,  by  the  hand  of  young  Medoro  wrought; 
And  fresh  theysecm'd,  as  when  his  amorous  thought 
For  bliss  enjoy'd  his  grateful  thanks  expre^s'd, 
And  first  in  tuneful  verse  his  iiajsion  dress'd. 
Such  in  his  native  tongue  might  sure  excel, 
And  thus,  in  ours  transfns'd,  the  sense  1  tell. 

"  Hail !   lovely  plants,  clear  streams,  and  mea- 
dows green ; 
And  thou,  dear  cave,  whose  cool-sequestcr'd  scena 
No  sun  molests  !   where  she,  of  royal  strain, 
Angelica,  by  numbers  woo'd  in  vain. 
Daughter  of  (ialaphron,  with  heavenly  charms  790 
Was  oft  enfolded  in  these  happy  arms  ! 
O !   let  me,  poor  Medoro,  thus  repay 
Such  boundless  rapture;  thus  with  every  lay 
Of  grateful  praise  the  tender  bosom  move, 
I..ords,  knigh  Is,  and  dames,  that  know  the  sweets 

of  love : 
Each  traveller,  or  hind  of  low  degree, 
Wliom  choice  or  fortune  leads  the  place  to  see; 
Till  all  shall  cry — 'Thou  Sun!  thou  Moon,  attend! 
This  fountain,  grotto,  mead,  and  shade  defend ! 
Oiardthcm,  ycchoirof  nymphs !  nor  let  the  swain 
With  flocks  or  herds  the  sacred  haunts  profane  1"* 

These  verses,  in  Arabian  written,  drrw 
The  knight's  attention,  who  their  idiom  knew. 
To  him  full  well  was  many  a  language  known. 
But  chiefly  this,  familiar  to  his  own: 
Such  knowledge  sav'd  him  oft.  in  distant  lands, 
l*'rom  w  rung  and  shame  amid  the  Pagan  bands, 
lint,  ah  !   no  more  th'  advantage  shall  he  boast. 
That  in  one  fatal  hour  so  dearly  cost ! 
Three  times  he  reads,  as  oft  he  reads  again       810 
Ihe  cruel  lines ;  as  oft  he  strives,  in  vain, 
To  give  each  sense  the  lie,  and  fondly  tries 
To  disbelieve  the  witness  of  his  cye~ ; 
Wliile  at  each  word  he  feels  the  jealous  smart. 
And  sudden  coldness  freezing  al  his  heart. 
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Pix'd  on  the  stone.  In  stifienins:  craze,  thnt  inov'd 
Ills  secret  pan(;s  he  stood  with  im.ks  nnniov'i], 
A  secminj;  statue  !   while  the  iindlikc  Irsht 
Of  reason  ne.-irly  seemM  eeiijisM  in  nijht. 
Coiuidc  in  him,  who  hy  experience  linows,        820 
Tills  is  the  woe  surpassing  other  woes ! 
From  his  sad  brow  the  wonted  cheer  is  fled, 
I-ow  on  his  breast  declines  his  drooping  head  ; 
Nor  can  he  find  (while  grief  each  sense  o'erbears) 
Voice  for  his  plaints,  or  moisture  for  his  tears. 
Impatient  sorrow  seeks  its  way  to  force, 
But  with  too  eager  liaste  retards  the  course. 
As  «Iien  a  full-hrimni'd  vase,  with  ample  naist 
And  slender  entrancc'form'd,  is  downward  plac'd. 
And  stands  revers'd,  the  rushing  waters  pent,    830 
All  crowd  at  once  to  issue  at  the  vent : 
The  narrow  vent  the  struggling  tide  restrains. 
And  scarcely  drop  by  drop  the  bubbling  licpior 
drains. 

lie  wishes — hopes — believes    some    foe    might 
A  fulsehwHl  to  delile  his  fair-one's  name  ;    [frame 
Or  with  (lire  malice,  by  the  tainting  breath 
Of  jealous  rage,  to  work  his  certain  deadi. 
Vet  he,  whoe'er  the  foe,  his  skill  had  pruv'd 
In  feigning  well  the  characters  belov'd. 

When  now  the  Sun  had  to  his  sister's  reign  840 
Resign'd  the  skies,  Orlando  mounts  again 
fli^  Brigliadoro's  back,  and  soon  espies 
The  curling  sinoke  from  neighbouring  hamlets  rise. 
The  herds  are  heard  to  low,  the  dogs  to  bay  ; 
And  to  the  village  now  his  lonely  way 
Oilando  takes,  there  pale  and  languid  leaves 
His  Brigliadoro,  where  a  youth  receives 
The  generous  courser  ;   while,  with  ready  haste, 
One  from  the  champion  has  his  mail  unbrac'd  : 
One  takes  his  spurs  of  gold;  and  one  from  rust  850 
His  armour  scours  and  cleanses  from  the  dust. 

Lo  !  this  the  cot,  where,  feeble  with  his  wound, 
INTedoro  lay,  where  wondrous  chance  he  found. 

No  nourishment  the  warrior  here  desir'd. 
On  grief  he  fed,  nor  other  food  reqiiir'd. 
He  sought  to  rest,  but  ah  !  the  more  he  sought, 
New  pangs  were  added  to  his  troubled  thipu.iht: 
■  AMiere'er  he  turn'd  his  sight,  he  still  descry'd 
The  hated  words  inscrib'd  on  every  side. 
He  would  have  spoke,  but  held  his  peace  in  fear 
To  know  the  truth  he  dreaded  most  to  hear.     KtU 

The  gentle  swain,  who  mark'd  his  secret  grief, 
With  cheerful  speech,  to  give  his  paln.s  relief. 
Tola  all  th'  adventure  that  the  pair  hefel, 
■Which  oft  before  his  tongue  was  wont  lo  tell 
To  evei-y  guest  that  gave  a  willing  ear, 
For  many  a  guest  was  pleas'd  the  tale  to  hear. 
He  told  how  to  liis  cot  the  virgin  brought 
Medoro  wounded  :   how  his  cure  she  wrought, 
■VVhile  in  her  bosom  Love's  impoison'd  dart       870 
With  deeper  wound  transfix'd  her  bleeding  heart : 
Hence,  mindless  of  her  birth,  a  princess  bred, 
Web  India's  heir,  she  deign'd,  by  passion  ltd, 
A  friendless  youth  of  low  estate  to  wed. 
In  witness  of  his  tale,  the  peasant  show'd 
The  bracelet  by  Angelica  bcstow'd, 
Departing  thence,  her  token  of  regard, 
His  ho?pilahle  welcon  e  to  reward. 

'J'his  fatal  proof,  Iiis  well-known  present,  Icfl, 
Of  e\ery  gleam  of  hope  his  soul  bereft:  Sfl) 

I,o\e,  that  had  lortnr'd  long  his  wretched  thrall, 
V.'ilh  this  cor.clniliDg  stroke  deUTinin'd  all. 

.At  lengih,  (Vom  pw  rv  view  retu'd  apart. 
He  givc»  full  v.ut  lo  his  o'erlai-oui  u  hturi : 


Now  from  his  eyes  tlie  streaming  shower  releas'd. 
Stains  his  pale  check,  and  wanil(  rs  down  his  breast  ; 
Deeply  he  groans,  and,  staggcrini;  with  his  woes, 
On  the  lone  bed  his  listless  body  throws, 
But  rests  no  more  than  if  in  wilds  forlorn, 
Stri.tch'd  on  the  naked  rock  or  pointed  tlnTn.    SfO 
While  thus  he  lay,  he  sudden  eall'd  to  miiiil. 
That  on  the  conch,  where  then  his  limbs  recliii'd. 
His  faithless  mistress,  and  her  paramour, 
llud  oft  with  love  b"guird  the  amorous  hour. 
Sding  with  the  thought,  the  hated  down  he  Hies  : 
Not  swifter  from  the  turf  is  seen  to  ri.se 
The  swain,  who,  courting  grateful  sleep,  perceives 
A  serpent  darting  through  the  rustling  IcaVes. 
Kaeh  object  now  is  loathsome  to  his  sight ;        900 
The  bed — tlie  cot — the  suaiu — he  heeds  no  light 
To  guiile  his  steps,  not  Rian's  silver  ray. 
Nor  cheerful  dawn,  the  harbinger  of  day. 
He  takes  his  armour,  and  his  steed  he  takes. 
And  through  surroundnig  gloom  impatient  makes 
His  darkling  way,  there  vents  his  woes  alone, 
In  many  a  dreadful  plaint  and  ilreary  groan. 
l'n.-e;'.sing  silll  he  weeps,  unceasing  mourns; 
.Mike  to  him  the  night,  the  day  returns; 
Cities  and  towns  he  shuns;  in  woods  he  lies, 
His  bed  the  earth,  his  canopy  the  skies.  910 

He  wonders  oft  what  fountain  can  sujTply 
His  flood  of  grief;   how  sigh  succeeds  to  sigh. 
"  These  are  not  tears,"   he  cried,   **  that  ceaseless 
Far  other  signs  are  these  that  speak  my  woe.  [How; 
Before  the  (ire  my  vital  moisture  flies. 
And  now,  exhaling,  issues  at  my  eyes: 
I.O  !   thus  it  streams,  and  thus  shall  ever  spend. 
Till  with  its  course  my  life  and  sorrows  end. 
These  are  not  sighs  that  thus  my  torments  show  ; 
Sighs  have  a  pause,  but  these  no  respite  know.  9'H) 
Love  burns  my  heart  I  these  are  the  gales  he  makes, 
As  roiuid  the  flame  his  fanning  wings  he  shakes. 
How  canst  thou,  wondrous  Love^*  !  surround  with 

lire, 
Vet,  uuconsum'd,  preserve  my  licart  entire  ? 
1  am  not  he^'^,  the  man  my  looks  proclaim. 
The  man  that  lately  bore  Orlando's  name; 
He,  by  his  fair  <jn(i.'s  cruel  falsehood,  dies; 
And  now,  interr'd,  her  hapless  victim  lies. 
I  am  bis  spirit  freed  from  mortal  chains, 
Hoom'd  in  ihishell  torovewilh  endless  pains  ;   D30 
A  wretched  warning  here  on  l-".arth  to  prove 
For  all  henceforth  who  put  their  trust  in  love." 
Throi.gh  the  still  night,  the  earl  fixim  sliade  to 

shade 
Thus  lonely  rov'd,  and  when  the  day  display'd 
Its  twilight  gleam,  chance  to  the  fountain  led 
His  w  andering  course,-  w  here  first  bis  fate  he  read 
In  fond  Medoro's  strains — the  sight  awakes 
His  torpid  sense,  each  patient  thought  forsakes 
H is  niaddening bicast,  that  r<''gc  and  hatred  breathes. 
And  from  hisside  he  swift  the  sword  unsheaths.  940 
He  hews  the  rock,  he  makes  the  letters  fly  ; 
The  shatter'd  fragments  mount  into  the  sli,y  : 
Hapless   the  cave  whose  stones,   the  trees  v  hose 
Hear  with  Angelica  Medoro  joiu'd  ;  [rind. 

From  that  ciuo'd  day  no  lonper  to  receive, 
.And  flocks  or  swains  with  cooling  shade  relieve; 


-'   It  is  much  to  he  regretted,  that  the  poet  has 
ilisgraccd  this  passage  with  such  ppor  conceits. 
^'  Imitated  fnun  Catullus. 

Non  ego  scd  tenuis  vapulat  umbra  nica. 
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AVhile  that  fair  fountain,  late  so  silverv  pure, 
RenjiinM  as  little  from  His  arm  .sc.;iire: 
'liigcther  boughs  aixl  earthen  clod*  he  drew, 
Crags,    Ftoncs,    and    trunks,    and   in  the  water' 
threw;  95, 

Deep  to  Its  bed,  with  ooze  nnil  mud  he  spoIlM 
The  rnurmnring  current,  and  its  spriu?  dclii'd. 
His  limbs  now  moisteiiM  with  a  briny  tide, 
When  strenprth  no  more  his  senseless  nratfa  sup- 
plied, 
Prone  on  the  turf  he  sunk,  unnerv'i!  and  spent, 
j41I  innioriless,  his  looks  on  Heav'n  intent, 
Stretch'd  without  food  or  sleep:  while  thrice  the 

Sim 
Had  stay'd,  and  thrice  his  daily  course  had  ma. 
The  fourth  dire  morn,  with  frantic  raje  possest. 
He  rends  the  armour  from  his  back  and  breast:  9G0 
Here  lies  the  helmet,  there  the  bossy  shield, 
Ciiishes  and  cuirass  further  spread  tlie  Held  ; 
And  all  his  other  arms  at  random  strowM, 
In  divers  parts  he  scatters  through  the  wood; 
Then  from  his  body  strips  the  covering  vest. 
And  bares  his  sinewy  limbs  and  hairy  chest  ; 
And  now  begins  such  feats  of  boumlle-s  rage. 
As  far  and  near  th'  astonish'd  world  er.gau'e. 

His  sword  he  left,  else  had  his  dreadful  hand 
With  blood  and  horrour  fill'd  each  wasted  land:  '.'70 
Put  little,  polc-a-x,  sword,  or  mace  he  needs 
T'  assist   his   strength,   that  every   strength   ex- 
ceeds. 
First  his  huge  grasp  a  lofty  pine  up-tears 
Sheer  by  the  roots,  alike  another  fares 
Of  equal  growth  ;  as  easy  round  him  strow'd, 
As  lowly  weeds,  or  shrubs,  or  dwarfish  wood. 
Vast  oaks  and  elms  before  his  fury  fall ; 
The  stately  fir,  tough  ash,  and  cedar  tall. 
As  when  a  fowler  for  the  Puld  prepares 
His  sylv.ui  warfare ;  ere  he  spreads  his  snares,  9S0 
From    stubble,    reeds,    and   furze,   th'   obstructed 

land 
Around  he  clears  :  no  less  Orlando'.s  hand 
Levels  the  trees  that  long  had  towei-'d  above, 
For  rolling  years  the  glory  of  the  grove  ! 
The  rustic  swains  that  mid  the  woodland  shade 
Heard   the  loud  crash,  forsook  their  flocks  that 

strayM 
Without  a  shepherd,  while  their  mastci-s  flew 
To  learn  the  tumult  and  the  wonder  view '3. 

Thus  far  I've  reach'd.  but  further  to  extend 
The  present  story  might,  perchance,  offend;    990 
And  rather  would  1  here  defer  the  rest. 
Than  with  a  tedious  tale  your  ear  mule^t. 


"  This  book  concludes  with  one  of  the  finest  in- 
cidents in  the  poem,  which  gives  name  to  the 
whole  work,  the  madness  of  Orlando.  The  nar- 
rative begins  at  ver.  726.  Tew  passages,  in  any 
author,  excel  the  remaining  part  of  the  book;  and 
it  is  surely  needless  to  point  out  to  the  reader  of 
taste  and  discernment  the  pathos  and  lire  of  the 
poet,  whether  we  contemplate  his  hero  in  the  first 
dawn  of  his  jealousy,  or  through  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  this  passion,  in  which,  wliile  he  seems  to 
fly  from  conviciion,  he  finds,  by  a  train  of  cun- 
currcut  circumstances,  rfost  artfully  brought  to- 
gether, the  truth  forred  upon  him,  till  at  length 
lie  breaks  out  into  a  phrensy,  that  clotes  the  book 
»ith  nondcrlul  sublimity  ! 


TUB    ARCL^MLSr. 

The  extravagant  fe.%ls  of  Orlando  in  his  madnes*. 
Zerbinu  and  Jsaoella  are  met  by  Alnioiiio  and 
(,'iircbo,  who  bilng  Odorico,  bound,  to  receive 
from  Zerbino  the  puni^lmient  for  his  infidelity. 
.Ariival  of  GabrioH,  and  the  sentence  passed 
oil  these  two  by  Zerbino.  Zerbino  fights  with 
Ma.'idricaiiio  in  deiiaice  of  Orlaiulo^s  sword  : 
issue  of  the  combat,  .Meeting  of  Mandricardij 
and  Kodoinoiit :  a  dreadful  battle  between  them 
for  Doralis,  till,  on  the  appearance  of  a  mes- 
senger from  tile  Pagan  camp,  and  at  the  request 
of  Iforalis,  they  agree  to  break  off  the  combat 
and  go  tj  the  assistance  of  Agramant. 

VV  iioF.'En  his  feet  on  Cupid's  snares  shall  set. 
Must  seek  t'  escape,  ere  in  th"  entangling  net 
His  wings  are  caught ;   for  sage  esptrieiicc  tells. 
In  love'-i  extreme,  extreme  of  madness  dwells. 
Th  nigh  each  may  rage  not  with  the  wild  excess 
Orlando  rag'd,  their  phrensy  all  express 
By  dill'ereiil  ways — what  moie  our  folly  show5, 
Thau  while  we  others  seel;,  ourselves  to  lose  ? 
Vari.ais  th'  effects  of  this  destructive  flame. 
The  first  dire  cause  of  phrensy  is  the  same  :        10 
Love  is  a  forest,  where  the  lover  strays 
From  path  to  path,  bewildei'd  in  the  maze ; 
And  he  who  leads  his  life  in  amorous  pain, 
Deserves  to  feel  the  gyves  and  shackling  chain. 
Here  some  may  cry — "  Brother,   thy  words  have 

shown 
Another's  fuilts,  forgetful  of  thy  own." 
Yes — in  my  intervals  of  sense  I  see 
iMy  bosom's  cimHict  with  the  charge  agree: 
Yet  have  I  striv'n,  and  hope  in  time  to  cure 
The  wounds  I  now  from  beauty's  shafts  endure.  20 

I  tnid,  how  from  his  limbs  Orlando  drew 
Furious  his  arms,  and  o'er  the  forest  threw 
The  scatter'd  harness  ;   how  his  vest  he  rent. 
And  to  the  ground  his  fatal  faicliioa  sent: 
How  trees  he  rooted,  while  rhe  woods  around 
And  cavern'd  rocks  re-eclio'd  to  the  sound  : 
Till  rustic  swains,  to  where  the  tumult  spread. 
Their  grievous  sins,  or  cruel  planets  led. 
-•\s  nearer  now  the  madman  they  beheld,  09 

Whose  feats  of  strength  all  human  strength  cxcell'd. 
They  turn'd  tody;  but  knew  not  where,  nor  whence, 
Such  sudden  fears  distracted  every  sense. 
.Swift  he  pursu'd,  and  one  who  vainly  fled 
IIu  sei/'d,  and  from  the  shoulders  rent  the  head '. 


'  Hear  the  description  of  the  extravagant  and 
ludicrous  feats  perlornied  by  Orlando  in  Ins  mad- 
ness, which  passagesofourauthor  Cervantes  seems 
to  ridicule,  when  he  represents  Don  Quixote  in  the 
sable  mountain,  debating  whether  he  shall  imitate 
the  melaiicholy  phrensy  of  Ainadis  de  Liaul,  or  the 
more  lioisterous  fury  of  Orlando. 

"  Have  1  not  told  you,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  that  1  design  to  imitate  Ainadis,  acting  here  the 
desperailo,  the  senseless,  and  the  madman  :  at  rhe 
same  time  copying  the  valiant  Don  Orlando,  when 
he  found,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  some  indica* 
tions  thM  .Angelica  the  Fair  had  dishonoured  her- 
self with  Mcdoro:  at  grief  whereof  he  ran  mad. 
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Easy,  a?  from  tlio  stalk,  or  tender  shoot, 

A  pcabant  crops  the  flower,  or  plucks  the  fruit ; 

The  lifeless  body  by  the  legs  he  took. 

And,  as  a  club,  against  his  fellows  shook. 

Two  stretch'd  on  earth  in  lasting'  slumber  lay, 

Verchance  to  rise  not  till  the  judgment  day.         40 

The  rest  were  soon  dis|)ers'd  on  every  side. 

So  well  advis'd  their  rapid  feet  they  ply'd  ; 

Nor  had  the  madman  loiter'd  to  pursue. 

But  on  their  herds  with  headlong  speed  he  flew. 

The  labouring  hinds  the  peril  near  survey'd, 

And  left  their  ploughs,  with  all  the  rural  trade 

Of  scythes   and  spades,   while,   seiz'd   with    pale 

affright. 
One  climbs  a  rtx)f,  and  one  the  temple's  height, 
(Since  elms  and  oaks  avail  not,)  trembling  there. 
They  view  the  dreadful  havoc  from  afar.  50 

Before  his  fury  steeds  and  oxen  yield. 
And  swift  the  cour.cr  that  escapes  the  field. 

Now  might  ye  hear  in  every  village  rise 
Tumultuous  clamours,  blending  human  cries 
With  rustic  horns  and  pipes;  while  echo'd  round 
The  pealing  bells  from  neighhouring  steeples  sound. 

All  seize  such  weapons  as  the  time  pro^ides, 
Bows,   slings,   and   staves  j   and  dowu  the  moun- 
tain's sides 
A  thousand  rush ;  while  from  the  dells  below 
As  many  swarm  against  a  single  foe.  60 

As  when  the  tide  appears  the  shore  to  lave. 
The  southern  wind  impelling  wave  on  wave, 
Scarce  curls  the  first,  the  second  deeper  swells. 
And  this,  the  third  with  rising  force  excels  ; 
Till  more  and  more  the  viclur-flood  ascends, 
And  o*er  tlie  sands  his  liquid  scourge  extends: 
Th'  increasing  throngs  Orlando  thus  assail. 
Pour  down  the  hill,  and  issue  from  the  vale. 

Ten  wretches  first,  then  other  ten  he  slew. 
That  near  his  hand  in  wild  disorder  drew.  70 

None  from  his  fated  skin  could  draw  the  blotid ; 
His  skin  unhurt  each  weapon's  stroke  withstood : 


tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  disturbed  the  waters  of 
the  crystal  springs,  slew  the  shepherds,  destroyed 
flocks,  fired  cottages,  demolished  houses,  dragged 
mares  on  the  ground,  and  did  a  hundred  thousand 
other  extravagancies,  worthy  to  be  recorded,  and 
had  in  eternal  remembrance.  And  supposing  that 
1  do  not  intend  to  imitate  Roldan,  or  Orlando,  or 
Kotelando  (for  he  had  all  these  three  names)  in 
every  point,  and  in  all  the  mad  things  he  acted, 
said,  and  thouglit,  I  will  make  a  sketch  of  them  the 
best  I  can,  in  what  I  judge  the  most  essential. 
And,  perhaps,  I  may  satisfy  myself  with  only 
copying  Amadis,  who,  without  playing  any  mis- 
chievous pranks,  by  weepings  and  tendernesses, 
arrived  to  as  great  a  fame  as  the  best  of  them  all." 
Jarvis's  Don  Quixote,  Vol.  I.  b.  ii.  c.  11. 
Though  much  of  the  satire  in  the  above  citation 
must  be  allowed  to  he  just,  and  though  most  of  the 
actions  recorded  of  *  'riando  in  his  madness  may  be 
given  up  to  all  the  severity  of  criticism ;  yet  no 
part  of  the  description  in  the  foregoing  book,  not- 
withstanding several  of  the  circumstances  are  un- 
fairly included  in  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes,  can  be 
censured  by  any  discerning  reader :  but  let  the 
nhole  of  the  passage  be  tried  by  the  standard  of 
truth  and  nature,  and  compared  with  wliatever  is 
excellent  of  the  kind  in  ancient  or  modern  poetry, 
»nd  surely  Ariosto  will  not  lose  by  the  comparison. 


To  him  sncli  wondrous  erace  the  King  of  Hcareil 
To  guard  his  faith  and  holy  ch-irch  had  given. 
Could  aught  of  mortal  risk  Orlando's  life, 
Great  were  his  risk  in  this  unequal  strife: 
Then  had  he  miss'd  the  mail  he  late  unbrac'd. 
And  miss'd  the  falchion  which  aside  he  cast. 

The  crowds,  that  view'd  each  weapon  aim'd  in 
vain. 
With  backward  steps  retreated  fi-om  the  plain  ;  80 
When  mad  Orlando,  who  no  further  thought, 
The  rustic  dwellings  of  a  handct  sought: 
All  thence  were  fled  ;   yet  there  in  plenteous  store 
He  found  such  fond  as  suits  the  village  poor. 
Of  homely  kind  ; — but  presl  with  pining  fast 
On  roots  or  bread  his  eager  hands  he  cast ; 
Greedy  alike  devour'd  whate'er  he  saw, 
Or  savoury  viands  bak'd,  or  morsels  raw  : 
Then  through  the  country  round,  with  rapid  pace» 
To  man  and  beast  alike  he  gave  the  chase;  91) 

Through  ihe  deep  covert  of  the  tangled  wood 
The  nimble  goat  or  light-foot  dear  pursu'd. 
Oft  on  the  bear  and  tusky  boar  he  Hew, 
And,  with  his  single  arm,  in  combat  slew  ; 
Then,  with  their  flesh,  his  savage  spoils  of  fight 
Insatiate  gorg'd  his  ravenous  appetite. 

Thus  o'er  the  realm  of  France,  from  land  t» 
land. 
He  ran,  till  on  a  day  a  bridge  he  gain'd. 
Where  swift  (enelos'd  in  craggy  banks  and  steep) 
A  river  pours  its  current  broad  and  deep,  100 

And  built  beside  a  stately  castle  stands, 
That  far  around  the  subject  fields  comm.apds. 
What  there  enso'd  some  future  time  shall  tell  ; 
Now  turn  to  what  Zerbino*  next  befel. 

Orlando  gone,  awhile  Zerl)ino  stood. 
Then  took  the  path  the  Paladin  pursu'd  ; 
Scarce  past  a  mile,  slow  riding,  when  he  spy'd 
A  recreant  knight  with  hands  behind  him  ty'd, 
Plac'd  on  a  humble  steed,  and  fur  his  guard, 
On  either  side  a  knight  in  arms  prepar'd,  1 10 

Fidl  soon  Zerbino,  as  he  nearer  drew. 
Full  soon  the  lovely  Isabella  knew 
False  Odorico,  trusted  late  to  keep 
Her  virgin  charms,  like  wolves  to  watch  the  sheep. 
Him  had  the  prince  preferr'd  o'er  every  friend, 
From  ill  or  shame  his  mistress  to  defend  ; 
Nor  could  he  think  that  faith,  to  him  so  prov'd. 
Would  fail  to  her,  whom  more  than  life  he  lov'd. 

Then  chanc'd  fair  Isabella  to  unfold 
tier  past  escapes  ;  and  all  the  tale  she  told.       1'20 
How,  ere  her  vessel  bulg'd  beneath  the  wave, 
She  sought  the  bark  her  sinking  life  to  save  : 
How  Odorico  had  his  faith  betray'd  ; 
And  how  the  outlaws  to  their  cave  convey'd 
Her  helpless  youth, — and  scarce  these  words  she 

said. 
When,  lo  !    she  saw  the  traitor  prisoner  led. 

The  twu.whothitherbroughtthe  faithless  knight. 
On  Isabella  cast  their  xvondcring  sight, 
As  one  they  oft  had  seen  ;  with  her  they  guess'd 
Their  dearest  lord,  the  partner  of  her  breast,     13* 
Companion  rode ;  for  well  his  blazon'd  shield 
The  colours  of  his  noble  line  reveal'd. 
Approaching  near,  they  saw  with  raptur'd  eyes 
His  well-known  face  confirm  their  first  surmise. 


'  Orlando  appears  again  Book  xxix.  ver.  281. 
The  last  we  heard  of  Zerbino  was  when  he  parted 
from  Orlando,  Book  xxiii.  ver,  723. 
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Swift  from  their  steeds  they  leapt,  aith  eager  pace. 
And  open  arms,  impatient  to  embrace 
Zert)ino's  knees  :   bareheaded  now  they  stood 
Uefore  his  sight,  and  lowly  reverent  bow'd. 

Zerbino  fix'd  on  each  his  carne^t  view, 
And  .    m  Corebo  and  Almonio  knew;  140 

Those  well-try'd  friends,  to  whom  ho  gave  the  care 
With  Odurico  to  protect  the  fair. 

AI::iORtO  then — ■*  Since  Heaven  has  pleas'd  once 

To  thee  il.y  Isabella  to  restOTe, 
Why  should  I  now,  my  much-lov'd  lord,  relate, 
AVhat  well  tliou  know'st — why  in  this  captive  stale 
Yon  caitlu' rides — for  she,  ihc  fair  betray'd, 
Has  long  ere  this  his  treacherous  g;ii|i  dispiay'd; 
Has  told,  how,  by  his  base  and  guileful  art 
IVcciv'd,  tht!  wi  etch  induc'd  me  to  depart :        1  jO 
How  b\^:c  CoiebuS,  to  defend  her,  stood, 
And    de,-j-ly  wounded,  shed  his  frenerons  blood. 

••  Aiu  :id  the  sequel — From  the  town  in  haste. 
With  steeds  and  menials  to  the  strand  1  pass'd; 
Still  (rastiig  round  my  eager  eyes  to  hnd 
Tbe  friends  and  virgin  whom  I  left  behind, 
yoremi-t  1  spurr'd,  and  travers'd  all  the  shore, 
Search'd  every  part  their  feet  had  trod  before  : 
In  vaiii — no  sign  appear'd  on  cither  band. 
But  some  new  marks  of  footsteps  on  the  sand.      160 
I  follow'd  these,  and  these  my  course  eonvcy'd 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  woodland  shade : 
Led  by  the  sound  of  arms,  at  length  I  found 

Uriblcst  Corebo  bleeding  on  the  ground 

'  Where  is  our  virgin-charge  1  left  so  late  ? 
A\Miere  Odorico  ?  say,  what  adverse  fate 
Has  here  reduc'd  thee  to  this  wretched  state  ?' 
'1  bus  I—  and  now  the  fatal  truth  reveai'd, 
1  sought  th'  apostate  wretch;  the  wretch  conceal'd 
Deceiv'd  my  search,  and,  all  the  day  beguil'd,  170 
'I'hrouirh  wood  and  brake  I  waiidcr'd  in  the  wild  ; 
At  length  return'd  to  where  a  crimson  tide 
From  pale  Corebo's  wounds  the  herbage  <ly'd  ; 
Where  (speedy  help  delay'd)  the  gloomy  grave 
Alone  could  lake  what  ar-  refus'd  to  save : 
Where  friars  and  monks  niiphl  funeral  rites  prepare. 
When  vain  the  he;iling  couch  and  leech's  care. 

"  Then  fiorn  the  woodland  to  the  town  I  bore 
The  fainting  vonth,  hi?  vigour  to  restore  ; 
Where  sio.i  our  luist  a  sage  physician  found,    180 
With  sovereign  plants  to  close  each  bleeding  wound. 
Corebo  cur'd.   he  took  bis  arms  and  horse  ; 
To  fiiid  the  wretch  we  bent  our  eager  coursej 
Him  in  Alj.hon  o's  regal  court  I  met, 
A[it\,  d.nr'd  in  open  list,  against  him  set 
Jly  trusty  lance:  the  king  allow'd  the  fight 
M'ith  every  regal  form  to  prove  the  right. 
Jly  cause  prevaii'd  ;   for  Fortune,  who  at  will 
<  ifi  coiKpiist  gives,  dispensing  good  or  ill, 
.S.t  hrlp'd  my  arms,  his  strength  avail'd  no  more. 
And  be  remain'd  a  captive  in  my  power.  191 

'1  h'  olTeuder's  crime  reveai'd,  the  monarch  gave 
To  me  his  lite,  to  punish  or  to  save. 
Kcr  would  1  free,  nor  take  his  forfeit  head, 
l!ut  thus  to  thee  in  captive  chains  have  led, 
Tliat  thy  decree  might  doom  him  to  be  slain, 
Or  kept  alive,  reserv'd  for  further  pain. 
I'aiuespi.ke  thee  join'd  with  Charles'  imperial  force, 
And  hopes  to  find  thee,  hither  urg'd  our  course. 


3  Sec  Book  xiii.  ver.  199.  from  uUioh  part  this 
narrati\e  is  couliuutd  by  Almouiu. 
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.\11   thanks  to  Heaven!  that  thus,  when  lca:t  I 
thought,  -200 

To  ?ee  my  prince  m.v  happy  steps  has  brought: 
-Nor  li  ss  my  thanks,  that  thus  I  see  restur'd 
Thy  Isabella  to  her  plighted  lord  ; 
Whom  late  the  traitor,  with  insidious  art. 
Had  seem'd  for  ever  from  thy  arms  to  part." 

Zerbino  silent,  while  Almonio  spoke. 
On  Odorico  fis'd  his  earnest  luok  : 
liatred  he  little  felt',  but  chief  he  mourn'd 
To  find  his  hope  from  friendship  thus  return'd; 
lo  think  that  one,  who  least  had  cause  to  leave  210 
His  prince  and  friend,  should  both  alike  deceive: 
rill,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  he  rais'd  his  head. 
And  thus,  benignant,  to  the  prisoner  said  : 
"  Declare,  unhappy,  northetiuth  suppress; 
And  if  we  right  have  heard,  thy  guilt  Confess." 
At  this  the  faithless  friend,  low-beoding,  pres-.'4 
ilis  knee  to  earth,  and  thus  his  lord  address'd: 

"  To  err  is  still  the  lot  of  man  below  : 
But  hence  the  good,  from  wii'ked  minds,  we  know; 
The  last,  by  nature  prone  to  every  fault,  iJIt 

At  once  give  way  to  evil's  first  assault. 
Tbe  good  for  brave  defence  their  weapons  wield. 
But,  if  the  foe  be  strong,  no  less  they  yield. 
Hadst  thou,  O  prince  I  consign'd  to  my  cominanl 
Some  frontier-post,  and  had  my  dastard  hand 
Without  resistance  given  the  lijslile  p  nvers 
To  plant  tbe  standard  on  thy  cunquer'd  towers  J 
Tlun  might  tlie  foulest  curse  pursue  my  name. 
The  traitor's  danger  and  the  coward's  shame. 
Hut,  if  eompeli'd  to  yield,  not  blame  wuuld  meel^ 
liut  piaije  itself  might  follow  such  defeat.  231 

'  r  was  mine  to  guard  my  faith  from  meti'al  fi^es. 
Like  some  strong  fort  which  numerous  troops  cb* 

dose. 
With  all  the  force  supplied  me  from  ab  ve 
By  Heaven's  stipreme  decree,  full  long  I  strove 
To  guard  the  fortress,  till  my  vigour  fail'd. 
And  the  strong  foe  with  stronger  arms  prevail'd.* 

Thus  Odorico  spoke ;  and  more  he  said 
To  prove  what  miihty  power  his  f-iith  betray'd; 
With  every  art  of  soothing  speech  address'd,    24# 
He  sought  to  move  his  injur'd  prince's  breasts 
While  good  Zerbino  stood  in  deep  suspense. 
Or  to  forgive,  or  punish  such  otfence. 
Thoughts  of  the  heavy  crime  now  seem'd  to  wak« 
His  sleeping  wrath,  the  traitor's  life  lu  take  : 


4  Zerbino  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  charactert 
in  the  whole  work,  and  must  strongly  interest  the 
rea<ler.  His  sentiments  of  mercy  and  generosity. 
Mil  the  reflection  of  his  friend's  tieaehery  and  in- 
sratitudc,  may  remind  us  of  the  beliaviour  ot 
Titus  the  Roman  emperor  to  his  friend  Sextus,  who 
had  conspired  against  his  life,  so  admirably  painted 
by  Mctastasio,  an  author  who  abounds  in  the  most 
noble  and  elevated  sentiments.  Titus,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Sextus,  thus  endeavoure  to  make  hia 
confess  his  guilt : 

Observe  me,  Sextus,  we  are  now  alone. 
Thy  sovereign  is  not  present :  open  then 
Thy  heart  to  Titus;  trust  it  with  thy  friend ; 
I  promise  thee,   Augustus  ne'er  shall  know 
'The  secret  thou  disclosest :  tell  me  how 
1  by  faith  was  first  seduc'd  :   let  us  together 
Seek  some  pretence  t'  excuse  thee:  I,  perchance, 
Sball  be  u'liu  happier  than  thyself  to  find  it. 

Act  ill.  Sceae  S. 


Now  dear  rememluanre  of  Ihc'.r  friendship  pa't, 
Whicli,  liU  that  fatal  chance,  <(.  nun  could  la>t, 
Vith  pity'!^  s-trcam  resmtmen'.'b  flainc  stipprcss'J, 
And  iimirish'd  mercy  in  his  gpncroiis  brtast. 

While,  umesolv'd,  Zcrbin.)  still  remains        250 
To  free  th'  otlVnder,  or  to  hold  in  chains ; 
By  death  to  sweep  him  from  his  sight,  or  ?ive 
The  wretch  in  lengthcn'd  sunVriiiss  yet  to  live. 
Behold,  loud  neighingS,  comes  th'  aflrightcd  steed. 
Which  Mandricardo  from  his  bridle  freed, 
And  with  him  bears  the  beldame  pale  for  breath. 
Whose  guile  had  nearly  wrought  Zerbino's  death. 
'J'he  ro^ing  palfrey  from  a  ihstant  groimd 
The  coureer  hears,  and  seeks  the  kindred  sound. 
Soon  as  Zeibino  thither  turns  his  eyes  ;  '260 

He  lifts  his  hands  in  praises  to  tlic  skies. 
For  two  so  vicked  t"  his  power  resi;n'd, 
Wh'se  deeds  deserv'd  his  deepest  hate  to  find. 

The  noble  knisht  that  impious  crone  detains  : 
And  now  he  ponders  with  himself  what  pains 
Hf  r  crimes  should  meet ;  to  lop  her  nose  and  ears. 
To  make  her  piece-meal  die,  a'  first  appears 
A  just  decree  ;  to  give  her  limbs  for  food 
T»  'OKc  the  huhgiy  vultures'  screaming  brond. 
Kow  this,  now  that,  his  wavering  thoughts  revolve; 
At  lencth  deternim'd.  fix  his  last  resolve  :         '271 
Then,  "turning  to  his  friends,  he  cries—"  I  give 
Mv  free  consent  the  faithless  youth  shall  live. 
Though  such  ofl'ence  may  scarce  forgiveness  gain, 
At  least  it  merits  not  severest  pain. 
Still  let  him  live,  and  freed,  my  mercy  prove, 
Since  well  1  know  his  crime  the  crime  of  love. 
Love  has  eve  this  a  firmer  bosom  brought 
To  guilt  more  deep  than  Odorico's  fault. 
Which  now  wo  judse^to  him  let  grace  be  shown. 
The  suffering  should  be  mine,  and  mijie  alone.  '2S1 
Blind  as  1  was,  so  vast  a  trust  to  yield. 
Yet  knew  how  flame  can  catch  the  stubble  field !" 
To  Odorico  ther. — ■'  Be  this  thy  doom, 
The  penance  of  thy  deed — thy  task  to  come  ; 
One  circling  year  this  woman's  step:,  attend. 
From  all  that  seek  her  life,  her  life  defend  ; 
Her  fjes  be  thine — and  range,  at  her  command. 
The  realms  of  spacious  France,  from  land  to  land." 

Zerbino  thus :  and  him,  who  for  his  crime      '290 
Deserv'd  his  death,  he  gave  some  future  time 
To  certain  fate ;  expos'd  in  every  shape. 
To  perils  human  wit  could  ne'er  escape. 
So  oil  some  ill-starr'd  knight,  or  wife,  or  maid. 
Her  arts  had  rum'd.  and  her  guile  betray'd ; 
Whoe'er  her  safety  watches,  risks  his  life 
With  wandering  knights  in  many  a  dangerous  strife. 

Thus  each  was  justly  punish'd— she  for  crimes 
Tliat  long  for  vengeance  cried  in  former  times, 
While  he,  for  Ikt  defence  who  wronglv  stood,    31)0 
In  s"me  stern  fight  must  shed  his  vital  blood. 
A  solemn  oath  Zerbino  fram'd  to  bind 
The  recreant  knight  to  keep  the  terms  enjoin'd  ; 
And  vow'd.  if  e'er  he  broke  the  failh  he  swore, 
And  fell  again  the  captive  of  his  power, 
No  longer  prayer  or  mercy  to  regard. 
But  with  his  death  his  peijury  reward. 

Then  to  Almonio  and  his  friend  he  made 
A  -^ign  to  fi-ee  their  prisoner  ;  these  obcy'd 
With  slow  reluctance  ;  either  griev'd  to  lind     310 
Himself  defrauded  of  revenge  dcsigu'd. 


irOOLK'S  TRANSLATION 


5  See  Bo  .k  \u\.  vt.   6':\ 
la'.es  away  t.aDi.iia's  bridle. 


'  here  Mandricardo 


And  now  the  faithless  knight  the  place  forsook, 

.And  with  him  thence  that  aged  beldame  took. 

What  chanc'd  to  these,  n  '  further  Tr.rpin  writes 

Kilt  ihus  another  b.ird  the  t.ile  recites  : 

'I'he  bald,   his  n.inie  untold,  ha.s  ihu>  declar'd  ;— * 

I'.ra  these  togethir  one  day's  journey  fard, 

KakeOdorico,  deif  to  every  call 

(1(  plighted  failh,  to  free  himself  from  thrall, 

.•\roimd  (jahrina's  neck  a  halter  flung,  3Cf) 

And  to  an  elm  the  crone  detested  hung; 

.iiid  thence  a  twelvein  'Ulh,  but  unknown  the  place, 

Almonio  madi^  him  run  tlie  self-same  race. 

Zerbiuo,  who  the  Paladin  pursues 
With  earnest  search,  and  fears  the  track  to  lose. 
Now  sends  a  mes.sage  to  his  martial  train, 
.■\nxious  what  cause  could  ihus  their  lord  detain. 
To  good  Almonio  he  his  charge  declares. 
Which  now  to  tell,  the  Mu-e  lor  haste  forbears. 
T'o  g<Jod  .\lmonio  is  Corebo  join'd,  330 

And  Isabella  sole  remains  behind. 
I  Meat  was  the  love  Zerbiuo  h.id  profess'd, 
And  great  in  l.<abella's  tiuder  breast 
l"nr  brave  Orlando;  great  was  cither's  /.fal 
T'o  learii  what  <:liance  the  virtuous  earl  befel, 
So  late  unhors'd  :  three  days  to'  await  the  knight^. 
Whose  fearless  ann  rejects  the  sword  in  light. 
The  earl  had  vow'd  i  and  hence  till  thrice  the  day 
Had  rose  and  set,  the  prince  decreed  to  stay. 
And  to  the  squadrons  his  ntiirn  delay.  340 

In  every  jjlace  through  which  Orlando  pass'd, 
His  hapless  way  Zerbiuo  following  trac'd  : 
.'.t  length  he  came  where  ini.'st  the  lonely  grove 
The  fair  ingrate  had  carv  d  the  notes  of  love. 
I'hc  spring disturb'd,  the  trees  and  cave  he  view'd; 
Those  lopt  and  niotcd,  this  in  fragments  hew'd. 
Not  far  he  saw  a  sudden  gleam  and  light, 
And  first  the  warrior-cuirass  struck  his  sight : 
T'he  helmet  iiexi — not  that  which  fam'd  of  yore. 
T'he' haughty  Airican,  Almontes  wore.  3.50 

He  heard  a  courser  in  the  woods  conceal'd 
Repealed  neigh,  and  now  auvanc'd,  b>held 
Where  [irigliaduro  graz'd  the  veidant  )ilniii. 
While  from  his  saddle  hung  the  loosm'd  rein. 
He  Durindr.na  sought,  and  soon  he  found 
The  swoid,  unsbeath'd,  he  useless  on  the  ground. 
He  saw  ihe  surcoat,  which,  in  pieces  strow'd, 
I  he  wretehed  earl  had  scatter'd  through  the  wood. 

With  Isabella  now  Zerbino  ga/.'d 
In  sad  suspense,  while  e\ery  object  rais'd         3r>0 
A  secret  fear,  yet  little  they  divin'd 
(Howf'er  they  weigh'd  the  signs  with  anxious  mind) 
Orlando  from  his  better  sense  disjoin'd. 
One  drop  of  blooil  diseover'd  on  the  plain 
Had  iinag'd  to  their  thoughts  the  ehainpi'^n  slain. 
And  now  a  rustic  hind  with  hendlong  pac2 
Approacird,  deep  terrour  on  his  bloodless  face, 
\^  ho  late  in  safety  from  a  rotk's  tall  height, 
lielicld  the  wretched  madman's  frantic  might ; 
How  from  his  limbs  he  drew  his  vest  and  arms,  370 
.And  shepherds  slew,  and  w  rougiit  a  thousand  harms. 
He  certain  tidings  to  Zerbino  gives, 
\\  ho,  lill'd  with  wonder,  scarce  the  truth  believes. 
Though  clear  the  proofs — the  shepherd's  tale  he 

hears 
With  pitying  heart,  and  leaves  his  seat  in  tears. 
He  lights  to  gather  from  the  woodland  groooii 
i'l.e  warlike  relics  widely  .scatter'd  round. 


'  Mandricardo. 
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WItli  him  the  ei'ntle  fair  lier  steed  forsakes. 

Arid  fr.im  the  er^jund  tlie  nnns  and  vestineiit  takes; 

When,  lo  !  appears  a  dime  in  look&  distrest,     3bt> 

Sijlis  frequent  bnrstincr  fium  her  mournful  breajl: 

If  any  a^k  »hn  thii*  her  »oc5  dep'or'.!, 

'T  «as  Florrielis',  «ho  mvJ  to  seek  her  K)rd  ; 

For  I'ran  liinart.  departing  Iht  nee  unknown, 

Hsd  left  the  fair  in  Paris'  repal  town; 

Where  seven  or  eight  luiiy  mooni  the  mourner 

»tav'd ; 
But  wlien  ;he  found  his  » ish'd  return  dclavM, 
From  sea  to  sea  she  passM,  fri>ia  plain  tt»  plain. 
Far  as  the  hills  that  sever  France  fro:ii  Spain  ; 
All  parts  she  search'd,  but  where  eslran^'d   from 

home  SVO 

He  liv'd  in  old  Atlante«'  majic  dome; 
Where,  »ith  Roeero  Brandinmrt  delninVI, 
Where,   v\ith  Orlamiu  stern  Fcrrau  reiti:iiu'd. 
Euf  when  Astolpho,  «ith  his  wundrous  hlast. 
Had  driv'n  the  sor<:'rer  from  his  seals  atcl>ast, 
To  Paris  Rrandimart  aeain  retum'd, 
L"nknown  to  tier,  who  still  his  absi-nee  inonmM. 
Thii>;  lovely  Tlordelis,  to  chance  re^ign'd, 
^erbino  anii  his  Isabella  ioinM  : 
Too  well  she  Urisliadoro  knew,  who  stravM       40U 
Wilhoul  his  lord,  and,  ah  !  with  criel'  sm  vey'd 
F.acli  cruel  object,  while  she  heard  relate 
The  dreadful  .-equel  of  Orlan'Vs  fate. 
Who  rov'd,  of  sense  iltstrau^;bt,  from  place  to  place, 
A  wretched  out.ast  o'  t!ie  human  race. 
Z^rhino  now  the  arms  together  drew. 
And  ii\*d  them  on  a  pine  in  opt"n  view, 
A  trophy  fair  !   and,  lest  some   venturous  knight 
(N'ative  or  stranger  born)  on  these  should  light, 
'i'he  venli'nt  rind  this  shTt  iuscriplioa  bore;       410 

Tltr^p    AIMS   THE    [•ALAOIN    O'.TANDO    WCRE. 

As  if  be  >ai.l — Let  n'<ne  these  arms  remove, 
13ul  such  as  Oare  Orlando's  fury  pn>»e. 

Tt.i'^  pious  lak  perform' I,  the  prime  «iih  speed 
PK'par'd  to  part ;  but,  ere  he  reiu'd  bis  steed, 
f  lert-e  Mandricardo^  came,  w'ho,  w  ben  he  turn'd 
And  saw  the  trunk  with  those  rich  spoi!s  adoin'd, 
Hcask'd  from  whence,  audwhosuch  arms  disposed; 
To  whom  Zerbio'i,  all  he  knew,  iliil.  s'd. 
The  Pagan  kiuc  o"erioy'd,  no  I mier  stay'd,       4'2I) 
Approach'd  the  pine,  then  Seiz'd  the  sword,  and  said, 

'*  r.et  rashly  none  prcstmie  my  deed  to  blunie, 
This  fatal  blade  by  law  of  arms  1  <  laim  : 
I.onp,  Ion?  ere  now  this  gntl.int  suor>l  was  won 9, 
And  still,  V. here'er  I  find,  I  claim  my  ijwn. 
OrbnHo,  fearing  to  dc-f..'nd  his  ri.;lit, 
Has  fei;rn"il  his  madness  but  to  shun  the  fipht : 
Tiien  wherefore  should  I  nr-w  forbi'ar  to  take 
^V'flat  coward  baseness  urir\l  him  to  forsake?"  429 

"  Rash  knight,  refrain — i)orthiuk,"Ze  b  no  cries, 
'•  Without  dispute,  to  snatch  the  glorious  prize. 


"  In  the  viiith  book,  ver.  6C4,  F'mdclis  is  men- 
tioned lo  have  left  Pans  in  search  of  her  husband 
Bra'  -iiuiart,  who  was  gone  after  Orlando. 

*  See  liool;  xxiii.  ver.  690.  where  Mandricardo 
i-  'ist  nicuLit.'ned. 

-'  Mandricardo  srems  to  mean  that  he  had  proved 
h  s  liile  to  the  swonl,  by  the  perilous  adventure 
»!ii<  ii  he  encountered  at  the  castle  of  the  Syrian 
F  iiry.  where  he  conquered  the  armour  of  Hector. 
The  s  my  la  told  «l  large  in  the  ujlc  Lo  book  xJv. 
ver.  iiy. 


If  such  thy  claim  to  Hector's  arms,  then  know 
Twas  theft,  not  valour,  did  tliise  arms  bestow." 

No  more  was  said  ;  tor  each  with  equal  heat, 
-And  equal  cotu'iere,  springs  his  foe  t »  meet. 
.Scarce  is  the  tii;ht  begun,  when  echo'  1  round 
.V  hundred  binus  their  polish'd  arms  resound. 
Where  Ourindana  threat'ns  from  on  h:(;b, 
Zerbino  seems  a  rapid  flame  Ui  fly 
The  falling  stroke,  whene'er  to  shun  the  steel    4A0 
Li  jl.t  as  a  deer  he  makes  his  courser  wheel. 
Kehoves  him  now  his  utmost  skill  t'  employ, 
Since,  from  that  etlge,  acciistom'd  t4i  d'*stroy. 
One  wound  might  send  him  to  the  dreary  grove, 
Where  love-lorn  ghosts  through  shades  of  myrtle'* 

r<.ve, 
.As  singled  from  the  herd,  the  nimble  houn-J 
Inv'adts  the  boar,  and  cautious  circling  round, 
S:  ifts  every  side,  but  still  maintans  the  tield, 
I!y  turns  assaulting,  and  by  turns  lepell'd  : 
So  brave  Zerbino,  as  the  sword  descends,  450 

Or  threats  aljft.  vrith  wariest  heed  attends;' 
Honour  and  life  to  guard,  his  sharpen'd  eyes 
\V;itch  every  stn^ke,  and  as  lie  strikes  he  flie?. 
Thus  be  i  while  liercelv  as  the  Pagan  foe 
Whirls  b;s  dread  sw(;rd,  and  gives  or  tails  the  blotr. 
He  seems  a  whiil»ind  that  from  Heaven  descends, 
-And  'Iwixt  two  Alpine  hills  the  forest  rends  ; 
^'uw,  ber.t  to  earth,  the  trees  deep  groaning  bears. 
Now  fmin  ttie  trunks  the  shatter'd  branches  tears. 
TliO'igh  '.fi  Z(rl)i.;o  tuni'd  aside,  or  fled  4oO 

The  trcnolumt  blade,  at  lergth  the  Pagan  .sped 
A  <iOwnward  stroke,  that  with  lull  force  imprest 
i'ctween  the  sword  and  buckler,  reacb'd  his  breast. 
Strong  was  the  corslet,  stron.g  the  plated  mail, 
\\  .til  texture  firm  ;  yet  all  could  nought  ava  1 
A^:iinst  the  blade,  that  thunrleriiig  from  above, 
Through  plate  and  mail,  and  shatter'd  corslet  drove. 
The  swurd  fell  short,  elac  bad  the  stroke  design'd 
Cleft  ajl  the  knight,  yet  leach'd  so  far  to  find    -itirf 
The  nakeil  part,  whence  from  the  shallow  wound, 
A  span  in  length,  the  warm  bbwd  trickling  round 
Siray'd    o'er  his  shining  arms,   and  stain'dtbe 

gi-ouod. 
So  have  I  seen  a  silken  floweret  spread, 
-And  dye  the  silver  vest  with  blush.ng  red. 
Wrought  by  her  sno«  v  hand  with  iiiatcblcss  art. 
That  ban<],  whose  whiteness  ott  has  pierc'd  loy 

heart. 
Ah  t   what  avails  the  good  Zerb'ninow 
Courage  ti  dare,  or  stpngth  to  urge  the  blov, 
rbougb  master  of  the  war? — Here  virtue  fad'd. 
Where  stronger  arms  and  stronger  nerve  prevaii'd. 
Sl'ght  was  the  wou'id,  though  by  the  crimson  hue 
Not  slight  it  stem'd,  but,  startled  at  the  view. 
Pale  l-abell:i's  heart,  with  fear  opprcst,  48S 

All  cold  and  trembling,  sunk  wiiliin  her  breast. 
Zcibino,  lir'd  with  generous  thir-t  of  fame. 
With  deep  resentment  stung,  and  conscious  shame. 


""  Virgil  in  his  sixth  .fiieid  tells  us,  that  tUe 
ghosts  of  depaittd  lovers  were  thus  dis]x>sed  of. 
Hie,  quos  durus  amor  cnideli  tabe  percdit, 
Secreli  cclaiit  callcs,  et  myrtea  circuin 

S.lva  tcs.t. 

1'he  souls,  wh'>iii  that  unhappy  Hame  tDvadt-i, 
In  secret  solitude  and  myitlc  shades 
Make  endlex  moan.— 

Srydeu. 


SOS 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


KnisM  both  his  hinds,  antl  with  redoubled  might 
Strncl^  on  the  helmet  of  the  Tartar  knight. 
The  staggering  Saracen  the  weipht  conl'ess'd, 
And  to  the  saddle  bow'd  his  hauijhty  crest :       490 
Th'  enchanted  casque  made  every  weapon  vain, 
Else  that  dire  stroke  had  cleft  him  to  the  brain. 
Impatient  for  revenge,  the  I'agan  lord 
Against  Zerbino's  helmet  rais'd  the  sword. 
Zcrbino,  who  the  foe's  intent  beheld. 
Swift  to  the  rijiht  his  well-taught  courser  wheel'd  ; 
Yet  not  so  swift,  nor  could  he  shun  so  well 
The  biting  edge,  which  on  his  buckler  fell, 
But  through  the  plates  from  side  to  side  it  »  ent, 
And  deep  beneath  his  mailed  gauntlet  rent ;     iOO 
Laid  bare  his  arm,  then  glancing  downward  found 
His  steel-clad  thigh,  and  deep  imprcssM  a  wound. 
Now  here,  now  there,  Zerbino  strikes  in  vain; 
The  foe's  tough  arms,  unluirt,  the  stroke  sustain  : 
Each  pass  he  tries ;  no  pass  the  plates  afford. 
And  harinless  from  the  surface;  bounds  the  sword. 
Not  so  tlie  Tartar  king — his  fiercer  might 
With  such  advantage  urg'd  th'  luiequal  fight ; 
Seven  times  his  steel  has  drunk  Zerbino's  blood. 
Has  piere'd  or  cleft  his  shield,  his  helmet  hew'd. 
By  slow  degrees  life's  issuing  current  drains      51 1 
His  ebbing  strength,  but  dauntless  he  remains  : 
His  vigorous  heart,  still  nourish'd  with  the  llame 
Of  inbred  worth,  supports  his  feeble  frame. 
Sad  Isabella,  now  with  fears  distress'd, 
To  Doralis  her  earnest  suit  address'd  ; 
By  every  power  adjur'd  her  to  suppress 
The  battle's  rage,  and  turn  their  strife  to  peace. 
Courteous  as  fair,  and  doubting  yet  th'  event 
Of  combat,  Doralis  with  glad  consent  520 

To  Isabella  yielding,  soon  inclin'd 
To  friendly  truce  her  valiant  lover's  mind. 
Not  less  Zerbino  culm'd  his  vengeful  heart 
For  her  he  lov'd,  consenting  to  depart 
Where'er  she  led,  and.  at  her  powerful  word, 
Unfinish'd  left  th'  adventure  of  the  sword. 
But  Flordelis,  who  ill-defended  vicw'd 
Unblest  Orlando's  falchion,  weeping  stood 
To  wail  the  loss  ;  and  oft  she  wish'd  that  fate 
Had  brought  her  lord  to  share  the  dire  debate.  530 
Yet  could  she  e'er  (if  chance  so  fair  beful) 
To  her  lov'd  Brandimart  the  story  tell  ; 
Stern  Mandricardo,  to  his  deadly  cost, 
Might  rue  that  conquest  now  his  haughty  boast. 

From  morn  till  evening  I'lordelis"  in  vain 
Still  sought  her  lord,  from  morn  till  eve  again 
At  random  stray'd.  while  he,  whose  loss  she  mourn'd , 
Once  more  to  Paris'  regal  walls  retuni'd. 
So  long  she  travers'd  mountain,  hill,  and  wood. 
At  length  she  came,  where  near  a  running  flood  540 

The  wretched  Paladin  she  saw  and  knew • 

But  let  us  now  Zerbino's  tale  pursue ''. 

Though  scarce  the  noble  youth  his  scat  main- 
tains. 
So  fast  his  blood  has  flow'd,  so  fast  it  drains. 
Yet,  self-accus'd,  affliction  rends  his  mind, 
For  Durindana  to  the  foe  resign'd  : 
His  pains  increase — and  soon  with  shortening  breath 
He  feels  the  certain  chill  approach  of  death. 


>'  Here  it  seems  that  Flordelis  departs  without 
accosting  Zerbino  and  Isabella,  to  whom  she  ap- 
pears a  stranger. 

"  He  returns  to  Flordelis,  Book  xxix.  ver.  297. 
and  to  Mandricardo  in  tlie  6g9th  verso  uf  this  book. 


'I'll'  enfeebled  warrior  now  his  courser  stays, 

And  near  a  fountain's  side  his  linibs  he  lays.      55# 

Ah  !   what  avails  the  wretched  virgin's  grief? 

What  can  she  here  to  yield  her  lord  relief? 

In  desert  wilds  for  want  she  sees  him  die, 

No  friend  to  help,  no  peopled  dwelling  nigh, 

VMiere  she,  for  pity  or  reward,  might  find 

.Some  skilful  leech,  his  streaming  wounds  to  bind. 

In  vain  she  weeps — in  vain  with  frantic  cries 

She  calls  on  Fortune,  and  condemns  the  skies. 

"  Why  was  I  not  in  suiging  waters  lost. 

When  first  my  vessel  left  Galicia's  coast !"         560 

Zerbino,  as  his  dying  eyes  he  turned 

On  her,  while  thus  her  cruel  fate  she  mnurn'd. 

More  felt  her  sorrows,  than  the  painful  strife 

Of  nature  struggling  on  the  verge  of  life, 

"  My  heart's  sole  treasure !   mayst  thou  still," 
he  said, 
"  When  I,  alas !  am  numbcr'd  with  the  dead. 
Preserve  my  love — think  not  for  death  I  grieve  ; 
But  thee,  thus  guideless  and  forlorn  to  leave, 
Weighs  heavy  here — O  !   were  my  mortal  date 
Prolong'd  to  see  thee  in  a  happier  state,  57* 

Blest  were  this  awful  hour — content  in  death. 
On  that  lov'd  bosom  to  resign  my  breath. 
But  summou'd  now  at  Fate's  unpitying  calf. 
Unknown  what  future  lot  to  thee  may  fall — 
By  those  soft  lips,  by  those  fond  eyes  I  swear, 
By  those  dear  locks  that  could  my  heart  ensnare ! 
Despairing  to  the  shades  of  night  I  go. 
Where  thoughts  of  thee,  left  to  a  world  of  woe. 
Shall  rend  this  faithful  breast  with  deeper  pains 
Than  all  that  Hell's  avenging  realm  '3  contain.s." 

At  this,  sad  Isabella  pour'd  a  shower  581 

Of  trickling  tears,  and  lowly  bending  o'er. 
Close  to  his  mouth  her  trembling  lips  she  hid. 
His  mouth  now  pale  like  some  fair  rose  decaj'd ; 
A  vernal  rose,  that,  cropt  before  the  time. 
Bends  the  green  stalk,  and  withers  ere  its  prime. 
"  Think  not,"  she  said,  "  life  of  t»y  breaking 
heart  ! 
"  Without  thy  Isabella  to  depart : 
Let  no  such  fe.-.rs  thy  dying  bosom  rend : 
Where'er  thou  go'st,  my  sp-rit  shall  attend :     590 
One  hour  to  both  shall  like  dismission  give. 
Shall  fix  our  doom,  in  future  worlds  to  live. 
And  part  no  more — wlien  ruthless  death  shall  close 
Thy  fading  eyes — that  moment  ends  my  woes  ! 
Or'should  I  still  survive  that  stroke  of  grief, 
At  least  thy  sword  will  yield  a  sure  relief. 
And,  ah  !   I  trust,  reliev'd  from  mortal  state, 
F.ach  breathless  corse  shall  meet  a  rpilder  fate. 
When  some,  in  pity  of  our  hapless  doom. 
May  close  our  bodies  in  one  peaceful  tomb.'*     600 
Thus  she :  and  while  his  throbbing  pulse  she 
feels 
Weak,  and  more  we.nk,  as  death  relentless  aJeaU 
Each  vital  sense,  with  her  sad  lip  she  drains 
The  last  faint  breath  ipf  life  that  yet  remains. 

To  raise  his  feeble  voice  Zerbino  try'd — 
"  I  charge  thee  now — O  lov'd  in  death,"  hecried, 
"  By  that  afleelion  which  thy  bosom  bore. 
When,  for  my  sake,  thou  left'st  thy  father's  shore. 
And,  if  a  truth  like  mine  such  power  can  give, 
VV  bile  Heaven  shall  pleaiC — I  uov»  comqiapd  thee, 
live !  61V 

'J  We  must  always  remember  that  the  Italian 
poets,  without  scrupicj  make  uce  ef  the  eld  Pagan 

mytUolosy, 
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Bui  never  be  it  from  thy  thought  removM, 
That,  much  as  man  can  love,  Zerbino  lov'd. 
Fear  not  but  fiod,  in  time,  will  succour  lend, 
From  every  ill  thy  virtue  to  defcn<l ; 
As  once  he  sent  the  Roman  knight  to  save 
Thy  youth  unfriended  from  Ihe  robber's  cave: 
As  from  the  seas  he  drew  thee  safe  to  land,  [hand: 
And   snatch'd   thee   from    th'   impure  Biscayner's 
And  when  at  last  all  other  hopc^  we  lose, 
Be  death  the  last  sad  refuge  that  we  choose."  600 
Tlius  spoke  the  dying  knight;  but  scarce  were 
heard 
His  latter  words  in  accents  weak  preferr'd. 

Here  ended  life'* the  light  so  dmoping  dies, 

When  oil  or  wax  no  more  the  flame  suj)plies. 
What  tongue  can  tell  how  mourn'd  tiie  wretched 

maid. 
What  plaints  she  utter'd,  and  what  tears  she  slied, 
When  in  her  arms  her  dejir  Zerbino  lav, 
All  icy  cold,  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay  I 
Prone  on  the  bleeding  corse  herself  she  threw, 
Clasp'd  his  stiff  limbs,  and  bntli'd  with  tender  dew: 
She  r.av'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  plains  around,    631 
And  woods,  re-echo'd  the  distressful  sound  : 
Nor  her  white  breast,  nor   blooming  cheeks  she 

spares. 
But,  cruel,  that  she  strikes,  and  these  she  tears; 
She  rends  lier  gohlcn  locks,  that  know  not  blame. 
Invoking,  vainly,  oft  the  mueh-lov'd  name; 
And,  little  mindful  of  Zerbino's  charge. 
His  sword  had  set  her  frantic  soul  at  large, 
But,  lo  !   a  hermit,  wont  each  stated  day 
To  the  clear  fount  to  bend  his  lonely  way,  640 

Came  from  his  neighbouring  dwelling,  timely  sent 
By  Heaven's  high  will  t'  opp'»e  her  dne  intent. 
This  reverend  man,  in  whom  at  onoe  were  join'd 
A  sage  experience  and  a  gentle  mind, 
Whose  hallow'd  wisdom  all  examples  knew, 
And  brought,  as  in  a  mirror,  these  to  view  ; 
Now,  with  a  pious  healing  hand,  address'd 
The  balm  of  patience  to  her  wounded  breast. 
And  many  a  woman  bright  in  virtue  nam'd. 
In  either  volume's '5  sacred  text  proclaim'd.      650 
lie  show'd  how  vain  our  search  of  bliss  is  spent. 
When  God  alone  can  yield  us  true  content ; 
That  Earth's  enjoyments,  ever  shifting,  leave 
The  wish  unsated,  and  the  hope  deceive. 
He  wrovight  so  far,  with  mild  persuasion's  breath. 
To  change  her  heart  so  lately  tix'd  on  death. 
And  raise  her  wish  to  quit  this  vale  of  strife, 
And  dedicate  to  God  her  future  life. 
Yet  would  she  never  banish  from  her  mind 
Zerbino's  love,  or  leave  his  corse  behind,  660 

Kesolv'd  through  all  her  pilgrimage  to  bear 
With  her  the  relics  of  a  form  so  dear. 

Then,  by  the  hermit's  aid,  who  show'd  in  age 
A  strength  of  limb  his  years  could  ill  presage, 
Zerbino  on  his  pensive  steed  she  laid. 
And  travers'd  many  a  mile  the  woodland  shade. 

The  cautious  hermit  '•>  led  nut  to  his  cell 
The  lovely  maid,  with  him  alone  to  dwell. 
Where  stood  his  mansion  in  the  neighbouring  dell. 

M  The  death  of  Zerbino,  with  all  the  attendant 
•ircumstances,  is  one  of  those  fine  passages  so  ad- 
mired by  the  Italians,  and  which,  if  the  translator 
has  done  any  justice  to  his  author,  cannot  fail 
Strongly  to  atleet  the  Rnglish  reader. 

'S  Old  and  N'ew  Testament. 

"  So  light  a  turn  given  to  the  narrative,  after 


His  thoughts  suggest — that  hand  we  justly  blame 
Which  bears  at  once  the  fuel  and  the  flame,      671 
Nor  would  in  prudence  or  in  years  confide. 
By  such  a  proof  to  find  his  virtue  tried  ; 
But  meant  to  lead  her  to  Provence,  where  stood. 
Near  fam'd  Marseilles,  a  holy  house,  endow'd 
With  wealthy  gifts,  whose  spacious  walls  contaiu'd. 
Of  heaven- devoted  dames,  a  saint-like  band. 
Awhile  their  steps  a  friendly  castle  stay'd, 
Where,  in  a  sable  coffin  clos'd,  they  laid  679 

The  slau2:htcr'd   knight,    and  safely  thence  con- 
vey'd  ". 
A  spacious  tract  of  land,  day  following  day. 
Through  the  lone  wild  and  least  frequented  way, 
They  strove  to  pass  unknown,  secure  from  haras. 
Now  all  the  c  luniry  round  was  till'd  witli  arms. 
At  length  a  knight  tliey  met,  who  stopp'd  their 

course 
With  brutal  insult  and  unmanly  force: 
Of  him  some  litter  time  the  Muse  shall  tell, 
Now  turn  to  what  the  Tartar  king  bcfel  '^. 

The  battle  ended  thus,  his  generous  sired 
The  warrior  from  the  reins  and  saddle  freed,      69t> 
And  turn'd  him  loose  to  graze  the  flowery  mead. 
Pleas'd  with  the  fair  retreat,  his  limbs  he  laid 
Beside  the  stream  beneath  the  cooling  shade; 
But  lay  not  long,  ere  from  a  distant  height 
Descending  to  the  plain,  appear'd  a  knight: 
Him,  soon  as  Doralis  beheld,  she  knew, 
And  pointing  out  to  Mandricardo's  view, 
"  Unless  the  distant  sigh'  deceive  my  eyes, 
Lo  1  yonder  conies  fierce  Rodomont,"  she  cries. 
*'  To  give  thee  combat  from  the  hill  he  speeds,  70f 
.And  well  such  combat  now  thy  prowess  needs  ; 
Rage  for  my  loss,  alhanc'd  to  his  bed. 
Has  drawn  down  all  his  vengeance  on  thy  head.* 

As  the  bold  hawk  a  fiercer  inieo  assumes. 
Lifts  his  high  head,  and  spreads  his  rutHed  plume% 
If  chance  some  birds  of  houseliold  breed  he  spies 
(The  starling,  duck,  or  dove,)  before  him  rise; 
So  Mandricardo,  well  assur'd  to  bear 
From  Rodomont  the  bloody  wreaths  of  war. 
With  joy  exulting,  mounts  his  steed  again,         71t 
His  feet  the  stirrups  press,  his  hand  the  rein, 

And  now  the  wrathful  chiefs  approach'd  so  near. 
That  each  theolher's  threatening  words  might  hear. 
The  king  of  Algiers  shook  hi?  haughty  head, 
Wav'd  his  r^ght  arm,  and  thus  aloud  he  said  : 
"  Soon  shall  I  make  thee  rue  thy  fatal  joy. 
Who  for  a  short-liv'd  gift,  and  amorous  toy. 
Hast  dar'd  t'  insult  a  prince,  whose  powerful  hand 
Sliall  wri  ak  the  vengeance  that  such  wrongs  de- 
mand." 


so  beautiful  and  affecting  a  catastrophe,  will,  I 
fear,  disgust  the  reader ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  it  strongly  marks  the  general  complexion  of  the 
early  Italian  poets  of  this  class,  and  more  especially 
the  genius  of  Ariosto,  it  was  not  thought  allowable 
to  omit  the  passage.  These  are  among  the  parts 
alluded  to  by  tiravina,  who  accuses  Ariosto  of 
"  sometimes  mingling  ludicrous  reflections  or  allu- 
sions with  serious  matter."     See  the  Preface. 

'"  In  the  time  of  .Ariosto,  .loan,  queen  of  Castile, 
in  like  manner  carried  with  her,  in  a  coffin,  the 
body  of  her  dead  husband,  Philip  of  Austria. 

Zatta. 

■^  He  returns  to  Isabella  and  the  bcrmit. 
Book  xiviii.  ver.  o"6. 
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HOOI.KS  TRANSLATION 


TUeii  Mindricsrd  >  tint?  : — "  In  vain  lio  tries     7^0 
To  lihake  my  courngc  wlio  aitli  lliieavs  delics. 
Vomeii  and  boys  are  scar'd  with  sfeminp:  harms. 
Or  thuse  that  ne'er  were  bred  to  use  of  arms  :     ■ 
Not  such  am  1 — whose  soul  no  terrour  knous, 
The  hour  of  combat  is  to  uie  repose  : 
On  foi>t,  on  horse,  disarni'd,  or  arrnM.   I  dare, 
In  lh<:  close  list,  or  open  field  of  war '9."    f  breed; 
Kage  follows  rase,  and  throaleninss  threateninsrs 
Their  swords  are  ilrawn,  and  thunderinir  strokes 

succeed. 
Like  winds  that  first  but  whisper  tlirouKh  the  brake, 
Next  the  hiph  tops  of  elms  or  beeches  shake  ;   731 
Then  whiil  the  gatherin?  dust  aloft  in  air. 
Sweep  cots  away,   and  lay  the  forest  bare  ; 
In  tempests  kill  the  Hocks  that  srraze  the  plain, 
And  whelm  the  vessels  in  the  howling  main. 
These   Paaan   kni?hts,   whose  like  could  ne'er  be 

found 
Through  all  the  r-alnis  for  deeds  of  arms  renew  n'd. 
With  ilauntless  hearts  and  many  a  dreadful  stroke, 
PnrsuM  a  light  that  well  their  race  bespoke. 
With  horrid  clangour  oft  tlieir  falchions  nieet;  740 
r.arth  seems  to  groan  and  shake  beneath  their  feet; 
AVhile,  from  their  baltcr'd  armour,  frequent  lly 
The  fiery  sparks,  ascending  to  the  sky. 
On  either  side  alike  the  knights  assail 
The  plates  to  sever,  or  to  rend  tlie  mail. 
Each  inch  of  ground  they  guard  with  equal  care, 
And  in  a  narrow  orb  contract  the  war. 
Amidst  a  thousand  airn'd,  the  Tartar  bends 
A  stroke,  that  driv'n  with  both  his  hands,  descends 
On  Sarza's  front — the  many-colour'd  light  7j() 

Now  skims  in  mist  before  his  dazzled  sight. 
Back  fell  the  African,  of  sense  bcrcav'd. 
The  crupper  of  his  steed  his  h'-lni  receiv'd ; 
He  lost  his  stirrups,  and  his  scat  had  lost. 
E'en  in  her  sight  whose  love  he  valu'd  most ; 
But  as  a  bow  of  teuiper'd  steel,  constrain'd 
To  yield  relui'tant  to  a  potent  h^nd. 
The  more  it  bends,  the  stronger,  when  releas'd. 
It  springs,  and  sends  the  shaft  with  strength  in- 

creas'd  : 
Again  the  Pagan  rising  from  the  blow,  760 

Kcturn'd  redoubled  vengeance  on  his  foe. 
Vi  here  late  himself  the  hostile  weapon  felt. 
Stein  Kodomont  on  Mandricardo  dealt 
The  furious  blade  ;  the  blade  no  entrance  found ; 
The  Trojan  casque  secur'd  the  knight  from  wound; 
But  scarce  the  Tartar,  with  the  blow  bcrcav'd 
Of  sight  and  sense,  the  day  from  night  percciv'd. 

While  Kodomont  repeated  strokes  bestow'd. 
And  on  his  helmet  laid  the  furious  load  ; 
The  Tartar's  courser,  that  beheld  with  fear        770 
The  hostile  steel  which  hiss'd  aloft  in  air, 

"  This  speech  of  Jfandricardo  is  in  the  spirit  of 
Hector  to  Ajax,  before  the  single  combat  between 
them.  Ajax  had  defied  him  with  haughtiness,  to 
ubich  he  replie?: 

?.le,  as  a  boy  or  woman  wouldst  thou  fright, 
New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight  ? 
Thou  meel'st  a  chief  deserving  of  thy  arms, 
To  combat  born,  and  bred  amidst  alarms  : 
I  know  to  shift  niv  ground,  remount  the  car, 
Torn,  charge,  and  answer  every  call  of  war; 
To  right,  to  left,  the  dextrous  lance  to  wield, 
Aud  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 

Pope's  Iliad,  book  vii.  ver.  28i. 


With  his  own  fate  his  rider's  safety  bought ; 
For  while  to  shun  the  fearful  noise  he  sousht, 
Fnll  on  his  neck  descends  the  weiglitv  sword. 
And  gives  to  him  the  wound  design'd  his  lord  : 
He  wanted  Hector's  helm  his  head  to  shield. 
And  hence  he  fell — but  instant  from  the  field 
Rais'd  on  his  feet,  again  with  fearless  look 
Bold  .Mandi  icardo  Uurindano  shook  : 
Raire  sweli'd  his  breast  to  view  his  courser  slain  ; 
While  Rodomont  on  him  with  loosen'd  rein        7S0 
Impell'd  his  stee<l  ;  but  Mandrieardo  stood 
linn  as  some  rock  amidst  the  billowy  flood  : 
Wliile,  with  his  lord  o'erthrown,  extended  low 
Was  laid  the  courser  of  the  Sarzan  foe. 
Sulden  the  king  of  Algiers  left  his  sleed  : 
His  feet  as  s»  iftly  from  the  stirrups  freed, 
.■\nd  stood  recover'd  with  the  foe  to  wage 
.■\n  equal  fight  ;  no  less  the  Tartar's  rage 

Ills  rival  met Now  blows  succeeding  blows,  799 

Fierce  and  more  fierce  the  burning  combat  grows. 
Hut,  lo  !   an  envoy  came  from  Afnc's  hands, 
With  numbers  moredispatch'd  thro'  (Jallia's  land^, 
Back  to  their  banners  every  chief  to  call, 
.•\nd  private  kniglit.  when  need  required  them  all  : 
For  hc^°,  whose  arms  the  golden  lily  bore. 
Had  in  their  works  besieg'd  the  Pagan  power; 
And  did  not  speedy  aid  if  Iricve  their  fame. 
Destruction  soon  must  whelm  the  Moorish  name. 

The  trusty  herald,  as  he  nearer  drew,  800 

By  nriii^  and  vestment  well  tlie  warriors  knew  ; 
l!ut  more  he  knew  them  by  their  force  in  field. 
And  weapons,  which  like  theirs,  no  hands  couM 

wield. 
He  dares  not  rush  between  their  wrathful  swords. 
And  trust  the  privilege  his  name  aftbrds  ; 
To  Doialis  he  hastens  first  to  tell 
What  deep  mischance  the  Saracens  befel ; 
How  .•\gramant,  Marsilius,  and  their  train, 
Wiih  ytoidllano  ioin'd,  a  siege  sustain 
From  Christian  Charles;  and  will'd  her  to  relate 
To  cither  com'oatant  their  sovereign's  state.        SI  I 

He  said — the  damsel  with  undaunted  breast 
Between    them    slept,    and   in   these  words  ad- 
dress'd: 

"  I  charge  ye,  by  the  love  which  well  T  know 
To  me  ye  bear,  your  swords,  ycnir  courage  show 
I"  assert  a  nobler  cause — he  now  display'rl 
Vour  mutual  wortii  our  friendly  camp  to  aid  j 
Where  the  brave  Saracens  besieg'd,  await 
Your  .saving  arm.  or  some  disastrous  fate.'* 

The  herald  then  his  embassy  reveai'd,  8G(i 

And  letters  ga^■e  to  Ulien's  offspring^',  seai'd 
From  king  Troyano's  son  ;  when  either  knight 
Agreed  to  calm  his  wrath,  and  stay  the  fight; 
.And  fix  the  truce,  till  sonre  propitious  hour 
Should  raise  the  siege,  and  free  the  sutfering  Moor. 
The  siege  once  rais'd,  no  longer  either  t>rea3t 
Shall  let  revenge  or  rival  hatred  rest, 
F^ut  rage  anew,  till,  mutual  vii4our  tried, 
Their  fatal  title  to  the  dame  decide. 

Thus  they;  and  she  lo  whom  their  faith  they 
vow'd,  S'J« 

The  sacred  pledge  for  either  warrior  stood. 
But  Discord  stem,  whose  unrelen-ing  mind 
.\bhorr'd  all  treaties  that  to  peace  inelin'd. 
And  Pride  no  less,  the  friendly  terms  oppos'd 
rhat  thus  in  hated  league  their  anger  clos'd. 
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Hut  these  in  vain,  with  force  eombin'd,  assaii'd, 
Where  Love's  resistless  power  oVr  all  prevail'd  : 
He  bent  his  bow,  his  arrows  swiftly  Hew, 
Till  Pride  and  Discord  from  the  liild  withdrew: 
The  truce  conGrmM  by  her  whose  sovereign  sway 
Compcll  d  each  hardy  champion  to  oliey.  841 

One  warlike  steed  they  iniss'd,  for  in  the  tight 
Lay  dead  the  courser  of  tli<-  'i'artor  knight; 
When  thither  gallant  Briglladoro  stra>-  d, 
Who  cropt,  b:'side  the  stream,  the  verdant  plade. 
Since  here  the  book  concludes,  permit  me  here 
To  pause,  and  for  a  while  the  tale  defer. 


liOOK   XXV. 


THE  AIUlt'MENT. 

Rogero  goes,  with  the  dam-el,  to  deliver  the  youth 
who  was  (Tondemned  to  die.  Tale  of  Kichardetto 
and  Flurdespina.  Rogero  anil  Kichardetto  arrive 
at  the  castle  of  Agrismont,  where  they  are  enter- 
tained by  Aldiger  of  the  house  of  Clarmont. 
Aldiger  gives  Kichardetto  unwelcome  tidings  of 
their  kinsmen  Malagigi  and  Vivian,  who  were 
prisoners  to  Lanfusa.  the  mjther  of  Ferrau. 
Rogero  engages  to  set  them  at  liberty.  Rogero's 
letter  to  Bradamant  to  e.\cuse  his  absence. 
Rogero,  Kichardetto.  and  Aldiger,  set  out  next 
day  to  rescue  .Malagigi  and  Vivian  from  the 
bauds  of  the  Pagans. 

1  HE  thirst  of  honour  and  the  force  of  love 
I-'ternal  strife  in  youthful  bosoms  move  : 
Kor  vet  is  known  which  most  inclines  the  scales, 
Since  this  or  that  alike  in  turn  prevails. 
The  call  of  glory,  and  the  sense  of  right. 
Not  litile  now  can  weigh  with  either  knight 
To  stay  the  combat,  for  the  damsel  fought 
Till  succour  to  the  Moorish  camp  was  brought 
But  love  more  weigh'd — and  had  not  her  commands 
(Whose  power  was  sovereign)  held  their  wrathful 
hands,  10 

Ne'er  had  th?  battle  ccas'd,  till  one  subdu'd 
Had  stain'd  his  rival's  wreaths  with  vital  blood  ; 
And  Agramant,  with  all  his  social  train. 
Had  hop'd  assi..tance  fnm  their  arms  in  vain. 
Condemn  n  jt  Love — if  oft  he  merits  blame. 
His  generous  influence  oft  our  praise  may  claim. 

.■Ml  thoughts  of  contest  o'er,  the  warlike  pair 
1  ow'rds  Paris'  walls,  with  her,  the  gentle  fair. 
Direct  their  steeds :  the  dwarf  attends  their  course. 
The  dwarf  who  led,  to  meet  his  rival's  force,      20 
Tlie  jealous  Rodumont,  nor  ceas'd  to  trace 
The  Tartar,  till  he  brought  them  face  to  face. 
A  meadow  entering  now,  at  ease  they  find 
Four  knights  beside  a  crystal  fount  reclin'd. 
Two  all  unarm'd  ;  two  wear  their  helmets  lac'd  ; 
And  by  their  side  a  beauteous  dame  is  plac'd. 
But  wlio  the  knights  and  dame',  some  future  time 
Snail  tell — Rogero  first  demands  my  rhyme: 
Rogero,  who,  but  late  the  tale  has  shown. 
In  the  deep  well '  his  magic  shield  had  thrown.    30 

Scarce  from  the  well  a  mile  Rogero  pass'd, 
When,  lo!  an  envoy  came;  (of  those  in  haste, 


'   He  returns  to  these  Book  xxvi.  ver. 
■  Sec  Book  xxii.  ver.  663. 
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Dispatch'd  by  king  Troyano's  son,  to  claim 
His  champions  to  retrieve  the  Pagan  njme) 
Inm  him  he  heard  the  camp's  dis:istrous  state. 
Where  now  the  powers,  besies'd  by  t'harles.  await 
(I'nless  re'.iev'd)  the  last  di-tress  of  fate. 

.At  thi.s,  conflicting  thoughts  Rogero  press  d. 
And  rent  at  once  h's  undeteruiin'd  breast  39 

With  different  calls — nor  which  t'  attend  he  l.nows, 
Scarce  time  or  pl.ice  to  weigh  their  choice  allow!,. 
\t  length  the  herald  he  dismiss  d,  and  sped 
Mis  course  to  follow  where  the  damsel  led, 
Who  urg'd  him  on.  till  with  the  setting  Sun 
They  reach'd  a  city  by  Marsilius  won 
From  royal  Charles, «  here  still  his  arms  maintain'd. 
Amidst  the  heart  of  France,  his  conquest  gain'd. 
No  bridge  nor  portal  here  their  ha**.'"  delav'd  : 
None  clos'd  the  portal,  nor  their  passage  st  ly'd  ; 
Though  near  the  fosse  and  ga  e  was  .seen  to  stand 
(To   guard   the    place)   an   arin'd    and    Du.nero'W 
band.  SI 

The  maid,  his  fair  conductress,  well  they  knew, 
.And  hence,  unqucstion'd,  let  the  knight  pursue 
His  pur{)os'd  w'ay,  till  to  the  sqiare  he  came, 
.And  saw  the  thronging  crowd  and  kindled  flame. 
Where  stood  the  youth,  who  seem'd  piepar'd  t« 

wait. 
With  downcast  looks,  his  near-appr  >aching  fate. 

But  when,  by  chance,  he  rais'd  bis  mournful  eyes 
Suft'us'd  in  tears,   Rojero,  with  surprise, 
Believd  in  him  his  Bradamant  he  view'd  ;  GO 

So  much  the  youth  a  kindred  likeness  shew'd  : 
Still  as  he  ga/.'d,  and  gaz'd  with  nearer  look, 
The  mien  and  features  Bradamant  bespoke : 
"  Or  this,"  he  cries,  ■'  is  she,  or  I  no  more  ' 

.Am  that  Rogero  I  was  cali'd  before. 
Through  too  much  zeal  to  give  th'  luihappy  aid, 
She  hither  came,  and  here,  by  fate  betray'd, 
.A  prisoner  stands — Why  did  thy  haste,  my  fair. 
Forbid  thy  knight  th'  adventurous  deed  to  share  ? 
Yet,  thanks  to  Heaven!  that  faiour'd  thus  I  come. 
With  timely  succour  to  revei'se  thy  doom."         71 

His  sword  unsheathing  with  a  furious  look, 
(His  spear  on  Pinabello's  knights  he  broke) 
Against  the  throngs  unarm'd  his  steed  he  guides. 
O'er  many  a  body,  prest  to  earth,  he  ride?. 
With  cries  the  wretches  fly,  and  all  the  train 
(So  numerous  late)  are  chas'd,  or  maim'd,  or  sl.iin. 
As  when,  beside  a  pool,  the  household  breed 
Of  smaller  birds  in  flocks  securely  feeJ  ; 
If  chance  a  hawk,  descending  from  the  skies.      Stf 
.Amidst  them  strikes,  and  makes  his  single  prize  ; 
Each  quits  his  fellow,  f.jr  himself  provide^. 
And  from  his  feather'd  f  >e  for  safety  hides  : 
So  had  Tou  seen  dispcrs'd  the  heartless  crew. 
When  first  Rogero  on  their  numbers  flew  ; 
From  four  or  six  that  thence  too  slowly  fled, 
At  one  fierce  stroke  Rogero  lopt  the  head  : 
Cleft  to  the  breast  through  some  his  steel  he  sent ; 
There,  through  the  skull ;  here,  to  the  teeth  it  went. 
What  though  no  poadei*ous  helms  their  heads  en- 
close, 
But  lighter  morions  bind  each  wretch's  brows,     91 
Yet,  were  they  arm'd  at  proof,  his  raging  blade 
Through  tcmpcr'd  helmet  had  the  pass.nge  made. 
Kogero's  sirength  was  not  tne  •^treugth  we  find 
In  modern  knights,  or  their  degenerate  kind  : 
Not  such  the  tusky  boar  or  lion  boasts. 
The  tiercest  bea^t  of  ours,  or  foreign  coasts  : 
Perchance  the  thunder  may  his  force  excel. 
Or  that  diic  Ceud  (not  be  that  rcigiu  iu  Hell, 
P 
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IIOOLES  TRANSLATIO:^ 


J!ut  that)  which,  arni'rf  with  firr.  my  lord  employs^, 
\\  lileli  drives  through  seas  and  skies,  aud  all  de- 
stroys. 

Not  less  than  one  was  slain  at  every  wound, 
Tut  oftener  two  at  once  he  huil'd  to  grounil : 
Kuw  four,  now  five  he  slew  ;  and  soon  remaiii'd 
A  hundred  breathless  by  his  fatal  hand. 
The  sword,  which  from  liis  nol)I«>  side  he  dre\V, 
Cuts,  like  soft  curd,  the  hardest  steel  in  t«o. 
This  s-\ovd,  the  work  of  Faleriua's  skilH, 
M'as  in  Org;igr)a's  garden  forg'd  to  kill 
Tlvo  bold  Oriandor  hot  her  alter'd  mind  110 

Full  soon  repented  what  she  once  dosign'd  : 
For  all  her  arts  she  found  in  vain  ernploy'd, 
When  with  this  sword  her  garden  he  destroy'd. 
What  horrours  now,  what  slaughter  nui«t  it  yield, 
When  giv'n  in  such  a  warrior's  hand  lo  wield  ! 
If  e'er  Kogero  force  or  skill  possess'd. 
To  save  his  mispress  now  it  shone  confessVl. 
As,the  poor  hare  defends  her  from  the  hound, 
t^o  from  tiie  knight  the  crowds  their  safety  f  mnd. 
Mliatnumbersby  histhundering  arm  lay  dead!  I'iO 
L'ut  who  shall  number  those  who  trembling  (id  ? 

iWeanwhile  the  damsel  loo?'d  the  cruel  bands 
That  captive  held  the  wretched  victim's  hands ; 
With  zealous  speed  she  arm'd  them  for  the  fighl, 
Tiie  buckler  grac'd  his  left,  the  sword  his  right. 
Fir'd  with  his  wrongs,  he  nish'd  willi  vengeful  mind. 
To  vent  his  rage  on  that  degenerate  kind  : 
Such  were  his  deeds,  as  future  times  shall  tell 
'1  liat  valour  which  he  then  approv'd  so  well. 

The  parting  Sun  beneath  the  western  main    130 
Had  plung'd,  in  ruddy  waves,  his  golden  wain, 
AMien,  with  the  youth  preserv'd  from  cruel  fate, 
Rogcro  issu'd  victor  from  the  gate. 
Tlie  youth,  repriev'd  by  good  Rogero's  aid 
From  Ihreateo'd  death,  his  grateful  thanks  repaid ; 
Tliauks  ever  due  to  one,  who  thus,  unknown, 
Had  for  another's  safety  risk'd  liis  own  ; 
Then  begg'd  him  to  reveal  his  name,  and  show 
To  whom  his  life  could  such  deliverance  owe. 

Rogcro  to  him.self — "  Lo  !  there  are  seen      140 
]\Ty  r:>ir-one's  features,  wilh  her  beauteous  mien  ; 
I'nt  not  the  voice  of  Bradamant  I  hear, 
"Whose  sweetness  stole  u])on  my  raptur'd  car 
Not  such  the  thanks  that  Bradamant  would  pay 
To  him  she  loves,  on  this  eventful  day. 

Rut  can  it  be rjr  can  my  faithful  datne 

So  snoo  forget  her  dear  Rogero's  name  ?" 

To  eafe    his  doubts,    he    thus    with  courteous 
grace : 
"  Tlu'se  eyes  are,  sure,  familiar  to  thy  face ; 
Hut  when,  or  where,  I  seek  in  vain  to  find,  150 

'J'liou,  gentle  youth,  relieve  my  wandering  mind." 

"  Thou  mayst,  ere  this,  sir   Knight,  have  met 
these  eyes, 
"  P.ut  when,  or  where,  1  know  not,"  he  replies, 
"  .Si nee  through  the  world,  like  other  knighis,  I  range 
From  land  to  land,  to  seek  adventures  strange. 
I'frchance  in  me  a  sister's  form  appears, 
V,'ho  wears  the  cuirass,  and  the  falchion  rears. 


3  By  these  lines  the  poet  is  supposed  to  mean  a 
large  piece  of  artillery  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Ferrara.  which,  from  the  vast  execution  it  did  in 
the  field,  had  justly  acquired  the  name  of  the 
CRrATjjEVii.  Ruscelli. 

J  ,S«c  note  to  Book  xli.  %-er.  192,  for  an  account 
of  this  adventure. 


Our  birth  was  one — and  oft  our  semblant  m.ake 

Has  held  bur  parents  in  a  fond  mi-take: 

Not  thou  the  (ir-t,  ot  numbers,  who,  decerv'd    IfiO 

By  cither's  looks,  have  each  for  each  believ'd. 

One  difference  only  seen — these  tresses  shorn 

Scarce  reach  my  shoulders,  as  by  men  are  worn  ; 

\\  hile  hers,  with  le'iiijthon'd  growth,  in  many  a  fold, 

Beneath  her  helm  in  silken  braids  are  roU'd. 

Once  on  her  head  a  Pagan's  weapon  fell 

With  ghastly  wouids.  but  how,  'twere  long  to  tell ; 

When,  for  her  cure,  a  holy  father's  care 

(Of  Jksus'  train)  lopt  close  her  length  of  hair  : 

No  sign  was  then  that  either  couM  proclaim,     170 

And  all  our  difference  was  in  sex  and  name. 

Her  Bradamant,  call  Richardetto  niej 

I  brother  to  Rinaldo,  sister  she. 

[f  now  yon  deign  to  lend  attention,  hear 

A  wondrous  tale  that  well  deserves  your  ear: 

A  chance,  which  from  our  inutual  likeness  rose, 

Begun  in  joy,  but  nearly  clos'd  in  v.oes." 

Rogero,  who  no  other  tale  requir'd. 
No  sweeter  converse  than  of  her  desir'd. 
Of  her  his  best  belov'd,  and  sole  delight,  ISO 

Besought  the  youth  his  story  to  recite. 

He  thus  began:   ''As  through  the  woodland  shade, 
Will)  tresses  shorn,  mv  martial  sister  stray'd. 
One  day  fatigu'd  with  toil,  and  faint  with  heat. 
She  reach'd  a  pleasant  fountain's  cool  retreat; 
Then  left  her  steed,  her  shining  helm  unbound, 
.'\ud  sunk  in  slumber  on  the  verdant  ground. 
Not  all  the  fables  ancient  poets  tell. 
Or  fancy'd  legends,  can  this  truth  excel. 

"  A  royal  virgin,  eager  at  the  chase,  190 

Fair  Flordespina,  to  the  lonely  place 
By  fortune  came,  and,  drawing  nigh,  survey'd 
My  sleeping  sister  in  bright  arms  array'd, 
.■VII.  save  her  head  :  her  side  the  falchion  wore. 
And  every  part  a  manly  seniblance  bore. 
Struck  with  her  form,  awhile  the  virgin  gaz'd 
Iii  wonder  rapt,  till  Love  a  passion  rais'd. 
That  soon  through  all  her  tender  bosom  blaz'd. 
She  urg'd  her  to  the  chase;  then  from  the  crew 
Of  horns  and  hounds  the  seeming  champion  drew 
To  where  no  prying  witness  might  intrude,         201 
In  deepe.t  shade  of  friendly  solitude. 
By  woids  and  gesture  there,  the  gentle  maid 
The  secret  of  her  deep-strnck  heart  bctray'd  : 
With  languor-darting  eyes,  with  sighs  of  fire, 
She  siiow'd  her  soul  consuming  with  desire. 
Now  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  fled ; 
Reimning  warmth  now  flush'd  the  deep'ning  red  : 
Till,  lost  in  thoughts  of  visionary  bliss. 
And  bolder  grown'',  she  ventur'd  on  a  kiss.  '2\0 


5  Bradamant,  being  without  her  helmet,  was 
wniindrd  by  a  Pagan,  and  afterwards  cured  of  the 
woiuid  by  a  father  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  who,  for 
that  pur|>isc,  caused  her  hair  to.  be  cut  off;  to 
which  circumstance  Ariosto  several  times  alludes. 
See  General  View  of  Boyardo's  Story. 

^  This  behaviour  of  Flordespina  seems  an  out- 
rage on  all  female  decency;  but  it  unist  be  re- 
mem'xred,  that  our  poet,  in  this  extensive  work, 
exhibits  every  kind  of  personage ;  that  the  at- 
tractions of  FI6idcspina  are  merely  the  attrac- 
tions of  beauty;  and  that  her  character  is  so  far 
from  being  amiable,  that  the  Italian  commentators 
have  made  her  to  represent  inordinate  and  un- 
Sloverced  passion. 
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Too  well  my  bister  knew  her  manly  frame, 
And  martial  guise,  begiiil'd  the  ijeiitle  dame; 
She  knew  no  power  t'  assuage  the  fair  one's  smart. 
And  soft  eumpasbiun  touch'd  hor  friendly  hrart. 

'*  Tiien  to  hersflf '  'T  were  better  to  reveal 

My  woman's  .sex,  and  thus  her  pbrensy  heal ; 
To  own  myself  a  maid  of  gentle  mind. 
Not  seem  a  youth  of  rude  degenerate  kind.' 
And  well  she  said — for  recreant  must  he  prove, 
A  man  whose  p\dse  was  never  warm  to  love;      '2'<!0 
Who,  when  some  beauteous  damsel  courts  bis  arms. 
With  youthful  sweetness  and  alluring  charms, 
Should  waste  in  talk  the  hour  good  fortune  brings, 
And,  like  a  cuckoo,  bang  his  coward  wings. 
My  sister  now,  with  mild  address,  pro^iar'd 
To  soothe  the  virgin,  and  the  truth  declar'd  ; 
'  That  like  Camilla,  panting  for  a  name, 
Or  fierce  Hyppolita,  she  burnt  for  fame  ; 
And  in  Arzilla  torn,  on  Afric's  shore,     -  2'29 

From  earliest  youth  the  lance  and  buckler  bore.' 

"  In  vain  she  spoke;  her  word^  no  spark  remove 
Of  passion  kindled  in  the  fire  of  Iovl-  : 
Too  late  the  medicine  came  to  heal  the  smart. 
Since  Love,  alas  !   too  deep  has  plung'd  his  dart. 
Whene'er  she  views  the  manly  mien  and  arms, 
A  transient  hope  her  beating  bosom  warms; 
But  soon  the  lov'd  one's  sex  recali'd  to  mind. 
Again  is  hope  to  cold  despair  resign'd. 
AViioc'cr  that  day  had  beard  the  virgin  moiini. 
Would  sigh  for  sigh,  and  tear  for  tear  return.     '2iCI 

"  'Did  ever  wretch','  she  cried,  'such  torments 
know 
To  equal  what  I  feel — my  cureless  woe  ! 
All  olher  loves,  save  mine,  success  may  find, 
Whetlie.-  of  Lawful  or  of  inrpious  kind. 
From  the  shaip  thorn  the  blooming  rose  v.  e  part, 
But  vaiti  desire  must  ever  rend  my  heart. 
Ah,  rnthless  Love  I  since,  envious  of  my  bliss, 
Thou  must,  with  cruel  pains,  pollute  my  peace, 
SiflTic'd  it  not  to  give  some  common  wound, 
Whicii  fithers  from  thy  various  darts  ha\o  found  ? 
Ne'er  midst  the  human  race,  or  bestial  train,    '-!5  I 
A  female  seeks  a  female's  love  to  gain  : 
Noilamsel's  charms  attract  a  damstl's  sight, 
Nor  hiiuls  in  hinds,  nor  lambs  in  lambs  delight: 
Iti  air — on  earth — but  one,  alas!  can  prove, 
And  I,  aln  !   that  one — so  strange  a  love. 
Thus,  ruthless  power !  my  wretched  fate  must  show 
A  great  example  of  thy  rule  below. 
The  wifi'  cf  Niuu.i*,  by  the  furie»  (ir'd, 
To  hei  son's  bed  with  impious  lust  aspii'd  :       2G0 


'  This  compl.niut  of  Tlordespina  is  closely  copit<l 
from  the  fable  of  Iphis  and  lanthe,  in  Ovid.  See 
Mctam.  IJut  while  the  poet  m.ikes  Flordespina 
enumer.ile  the  unnatural  Joves  of  Semiramis, 
Pasi]>hai:,  and  Myrrha,  and  complain  of  the 
singularity  of  her  o«n,  he  seems  entirely  to  forget 
the  story  of  Iphis  and  lanthe. 

'  .Semiramis.  'I'his  name  is  said  to  have  been 
given  her  because  she  was  nourished  by  duvcs, 
wliich  arc  so  called  in  the  Syjian  tongue.  Many 
fables  are  told  of  her.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates, 
that  she  was  born  in  a  wood,  near  the  ciiy  of 
Ascalonia  ;  that  her  mother  was  a  reputed  goddess, 
and  her  father  a  priest ;  that  at  her  birth  she  was 
concealed  in  a  grotto,  where  the  doves,  stealing 
milk  from  the  shepherds,  carried  it  to  the  infant. 
He  relates,  that  she  was  afterwards  brought  up  by 


Myrrha  her  lather  lov'd ;  the  Cretan  dame 

A  bull  deceiv'd but  wilder  is  my  flame. 

In  these  the  females  still  the  males  pursue, 
And  each  atlain'd  her  wish,  if  talcs  be  true. 
But  here  should  Dadalus  his  arts  apply, 
Xo  art  ruuld  such  a  Gordian  knot  untie, 
V\'hich  Nature  frani'd  to  make  my  passion  vain. 
Nature,  whose  laws  must  every  power  restrain.' 

"  Thus  to  herself  laments  the  fair  distrest. 
And  feeds  eternal  anguish  in  her  breast:  270 

She  rends  her  lucks,  she  tears  her  lovely  cheeks, 
AV'hile  on  herself  a  mad  revenge  she  seeks  : 
Touch'd  with  her  woe,  my  pitying  sister  hears. 
Sighs  back  her  sighs,  and  answers  tears  with  tears. 
In  vain  she  strives  to  cure  her  senseless  love. 
No  words  can  soothe  her,  and  no  reasons  move ; 
While  she,  who  seeks  not  comfort  hut  relief, 
Still  mourns  the  more,  and  sinks  from  grief  to  grief. 

"  The  day  but  little  now  remain'd  to  run. 
Red  in  the  west  appear'd  the  setting  Sun  ;         280 
And  time  requir'd  to  seek  a  jiort  for  thote 
That  would  not  there  in  forest  wilds  repose  ; 
When  now  the  virgin  huntress  made  request, 
For  Br;idamant  beneath  her  ro^f  to  rest. 
My  siitcr,  yielding  to  tlie  dame  cyu;,ci:t, 
Tiigcther  to  Marsiiius'  town  they  \^ent; 
Where  but  for  thee,  whose  aid  so  timely  came, 
These  wretched  limbs  had  fed  the  hungry  dame. 
Arriving,  Flordespina  to  the  place 
My  siter  welcom'd  with  a  sister's  grace ;  290 

Then  in  a  female  garb  her  friend  array'd. 
That  all  who  saw  might  know  her  for  ^Tmaid  : 
.\nd  more — she  hop'd,  the  cause  of  her  distress 
From  errour  noiu'ish'd  by  the  manlike  dress  ; 
T'he  dress  once  ehang'd,  her  fond  desire  might  cease. 
And  all  her  bosom  be  compos'd  to  peace. 
Ah  !  how  unlike  that  ni'^ht  the  oouch  they  press'd! 
One  sotuidly  lock'd  in  all-composing  rest : 
One  waking  sigh'd,  or,  if  she  clos'd  her  eyes. 
In  broken  slumbers  flattering  visions  rise.  300 

She  fancies,  at  her  prayer,  indulgent  Heaven 
To  ISradamant  a  better  sex  had  given. 
As  worn  with  tedious  watch  the  patient  dreams 
(Long    parch'd    with    feverish  thirst)  of    limpid 

And  cooling  draughts ;  so  slie  in  sleep  enjoys 
What  all  in  vain  her  waking  thought  employs. 
Su(ld<  n  she  starts,  extending  round  the  bed 
Her  lon;;ing  hn.nds  ;  but  finds  the  blessing  iVd. 
That  night  what  offerings  she  to  Macon  vov.-M, 
Tocvrry  power  ! — that,  for  her  sake  bestowed,  3t0 
Some  miracle,  in  pity  to  her  flame. 
I\Iight  to  a  youth  transrorm  the  virgin  dame. 


Ibo  kini-'s  head  shepherd,  and  in  process  of  time 
mnirKd  Niuus,  king  of  Assyria.  At  his  death  she 
tii.i'.i  upon  her  the  government  of  the  empire,  n.id 
«a5  f.imous  for  I'.er  eour.ige  and  conduct.  She  was' . 
a  jiritn'css  of  Xhe  most  abandoned  piineiplcs;  and, 
in  oroer  to  conceal  her  amours,  is  said  to  have 
caused  every  man  to  be  put  to  death  who  partook 
of  her  favours.  She  had  a  son  by  .her  luisbai^d 
called  Niiuis,  with  whom,  some  say,  she  fell  in 
love  ;  and  that,  upon  her  solicitation  to  cotnply 
with  her  impious  desires,  she  was  stain  by  him. 
Gibers  say,  that  she  married  him;  and,  ni  order  to 
cover  her  guilt,  enacted  a  law,  by  T.hich  it  was 
peruiitted  for  a  mother  to  many  her  son.   ■ 

Porcacchi. 
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In  vain  she  prays — in  vain  her  tears — her  love — 
N"*"*  Maoon  htars  hf  r,  and  i;o  powers  approve. 
Ail  nisfht  she  moiirn'd,  till  Phrebus  from  the  wave 
His  locks  disolos'd,  and  liglit  returninj;  gave  : 
Till'  lisht  l-etuni'd,  from  hod  the  pair  arose, 
Piiy  adding  force  to  Flordespina's  woes  : 
For  Pradiimant  (whom  much  it  irk'd  to  prove 
The  hapless  object  of  so  vain  a  love,  320 

And  by  her  presence  more  inflame  the  smart) 
Dcclar'd  her  speedy  purpose  to  depart. 
But.  ere  she  went,  fair  Flordespina  brought 
A  stately  steed,  with  trappings  richly  wrought ; 
To  these  a  surcoat  ioin'd  of  costly  make, 
Work'd  by  her  hands,  and  will'd  her,  for  the  sake 
Of  parting  love,  the  precious  gifts  to  take. 

"  .ind  now  my  sister  urg'd  her  speedy  way 
To  Mount  Albano,  ere  the  close  of  day  ; 
Where  we,  her  mother  and  her  brethren,  flew  330 
With  easer  joy,  her  welcome  face  to  view. 
Her  helm  unlac'd,  «e  saw  her  tresses  shorn. 
Which  once  in  fillets  round  her  head  were  worn; 
Nor  less  we  wonder'd  o'er  her  arms  to  find 
A  s'lrcoat  us'd  by  knights  of  foreign  kind; 
Her  wound  receiv'd  and  ciir'd.her  shorten'd  hair. 
She  told,  and  how  in  woods  the  huntress  fair 
.Snrpris'd  her  .sleeping  ;  nor  conceal'd  the  love 
The  virgin  profler'd  in  the  lonely  grove;  339 

What  pity  touch'd  her  breast,  and  how  the  maid 
Had  to  the  neighbouring  fort  her  steps  convey'd, 
Where  in  sad  state  she  left  the  fair  to  mourn : 
With  all  that  had  hefall'n  till  her  return. 

"  Well  known  to  ine  was  Flordespina's  name, 
At  .Saragozza  I  btiheld  the  dame. 
And  since  in  Fiance ;  when,  not  unmov'd,  I  view'd 
Her  sp:  rkliiig  eyes,  her  features  rusy-hued, 
Her  neck  of  snow — but  cautious  1  repress'd 
The  young  desire  awakening  in  my  breast ; 
Since  hopeless  love  can  never  harbour  rest.        350 
But  now -such  f.iir  occasion  g.we  it  way. 
My  (lame  reviv'd  that  long  extingnish'd  lay. 
Love  fram'd  the  web  of  hope,  and  in  the  loom 
Prepar'd  the  texiine  of  my  joys  to  come  : 
He  tauglit  me  with  the  fair  a  pleasing  part. 
To  gain  the  bliss  that  lires  the  lover's  heart. 
Easy  the  fraud — my  face  and  mien  so  like 
My  sister's  form,  tjsit  each  beholder  strike 
With  semhiant  looks,  might  well  the  dame  deceive. 
To  make  her  fondly  all  I  wish'd  believe.  360 

•'  Awhile   I   pausd — but  young   and  amorous 
blood 
Impcll'd  me  to  embrace  the  profTer'd  good. 
Trie  mighty  secret  that  (mploy'd  my  thought, 
To  none  1  told,  of  none  1  counsel  sought. 
At  night  I  has.en'd  where  the  arms  were  plac'd. 
Tin;  arms  my  sister  fn  m  her  limbs  unbracM. 
Array'd  in  these,  and  momitrd  on  her  sti  ed 
I  went,  nor  till  the  day  deferr'd  my  speed  : 
AH  night  I  rode  till  early  dav/n  of  day. 
While  Inie  and  I'lordespina  led  the  way:  510 

Her  seat  I  reacii'd,  ere  from  th'  ethereal  height 
The  Suij  in  briny  waves  had  quencli'd  his  light. 
Kach  knew  the  steed  1  rode,  the  arms  I  wore. 
With  wh;ph  my  sister  left  the  gate  before  ; 
And  happy  he,  who  with  dispatcliful  caie 
First  hnims  tlic  tidings  to  the  roval  fair  ; 
Who  from  the  princely  dame  can  hear  away 
Such  thanks  and  gifts  as  fils  a  queen  to  p.iy. 

"  S<Jon  Flordespim  came,  with  eager  pac  , 
T^H'  smiie  of  transport  hrighiening  in  her  face;  3S0 
And  tlew  to  meetme  wiih  a  warm  embrace. 


Around  my  neck  her  milk  while  arms  she  thrtw, 
And  kiss'd  my  lips  as  to  my  breast  she  grew. 
Think  at  the  time  if  f.ove  employ'd  his  dart, 
And  ilrove  the  thrilling  wi  apon  to  my  heart. 
My  hand  she  selz'd,  nor  sought  the  menial  aid 
Of  page  or  dame,  but  tti  her  room  convey'd. 
Her  sl»ps  I  follow'd  :  there,  with  eager  haste, 
Herself  from  telm  to  spur  my  arms  unlac'd. 
A  garnient,  late  her  own,  she  took,  and  drcst  390 
Mv  youthful  members  in  a  female  vest, 
Of  artful  work,  with  costlv  labour  croivn'd; 
And  in  a  golden  caul  my  hair  she  bound. 
My  eyes  I  goveru'd  like  a  bashful  maid. 
Nor  look,  nor  voice,  my  manly  sex  betray'd. 
And  now  she  brought  me  to  a  stately  hall, 
Where  knights  and  gallant  dames,  assembled  all, 
Receiv'd  us  entering,  and  such  honours  paid. 
As  suit  the  rank  of  queen  or  princely  maid. 
In  secret  oft  I  smil'd,  when  I  beheld  400 

The  courtly  youths,  by  soft  desire  impeil'd, 
With  wanton  glances  meet  my  bashful  eyes  : 
Nor  know  what  lurk'd  beneath  my  coy  disguise. 

*'  'Twas  late;  and  now  remov'd  the  festive  board, 
With  every  viand  of  the  si-ason  stor'd, 
The  princely  maid,  by  fond  alVection  led. 
That  night  receiv'd  me  to  partake  her  bed. 
The  train  of  pages  gone,  with  all  the  state 
Of  dim;es  and  maids  accustom'd  there  to  wait. 
We,  both  despoil'd  of  vests,  together  lay,  410 

With  torches  flaming  like  the  beams  of  day. 

"  Then  Ihus — '  He  not  surpris'd,  O  lovely  maid  ! 
To  find  your  guest  so  soon  return'd,'  I  said; 

•  Wlicn  you,  perchance,  believ'd  me  wandering  far. 
And  hop'd  to  see  mc — Heaven  knew  when  or  where! 
First  learn  the  cause  1  left  you  thus  to  mourn. 
Then  learn  the  cause  of  my  unlook'd  retui'n. 
Could  my  long  dwelling  here,  O  gentle  dame  ! 
Have  ([uencli'd  the  sparks  of  your  unhappy  flame. 
Ne'er  had  I  left  vour  roof,  by  night  or  day,      420 
Ulest  in  your  siglit  to  wear  my  life  away. 

But  since  my  presence  more  inflam'd  your  grief, 
1  deem'd  my  absence  best  could  yield  relief. 
Chance  led  my  travel  from  the  beaten  road 
Through  the  deep  mazes  of  a  tangled  wood, 
Whero  lonil    resounding  from   the    neighbouring 

shade, 
I  heard  a  female  voice  that  call'd  for  aid  : 
I  ran,  and  close  behind  a  crystal  brook 
I!eh<  Id  a  Faun,  I  hat  in  his  meshes  took 
A  naked  damsel  from  the  stream,  and  stood      430 
i'repar'd  to  make  the  prey  his  living  food. 
I  saw,  and  instant  flew  with  sword  in  hand, 
iiy  force  his  cruel  purpo  e  to  withstand. 
Tlie  impious  fisher  of  his  life  bereft. 
She  to  the  stream  return'd  which  late  she  left. 

•  Thou  hast  not  given  me  aid,'  she  cries,  '  in  vain  ; 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and,  what  thou  ask'sl,  obtain. 
A  watery  n> mph  am  I,  and  here  reside, 
Ueneath  the  surface  of  this  limpid  tide. 

All  miracles  are  mine — my  power  can  force      440 
'i'he  elements,  and  alter  Nature's  course  : 
Brawn  by   niy  voice,  the  jWoon   her  sjdierc  for- 
sakes, 
Fire  turns  to  ice,  and  a'r  a  l;ody  takes : 
\iid  oft,  by  simple  words    ■  v  power  I  prove 
To  slop  tlie  Sun,  the  solid  Tartli  to  move. 
Now  t'y.i  thy  choice — and  at  thy  cluiice  receive 
What  Ills  thee  best  to  ask,  and  me  to  give.' 

"  'So  proihi-'d  s,he;  but  I  no  wealth  desir'd. 
Nor  rule,  nor  lauds,  nor  o'er  mankind. aspir'd 
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To  rise  in  knowledge,  or  in  arts  excel ; 
Or  gain  a  victor's  name  by  warring;  well  : 
I  only  wish'd  some  healing  balm  to  run), 
To  cure  the  longing  of  thy  love-sick  mind  ; 
Niir  more  presum'd  to  speak,  her  wisdom  best 
Could  point  the  means — to  her  I  left  the  rest. 

"  -Scarce  had  I  ended,  when  benealli  the  tide 
Once  more  she  plung'd,  nor  to  my  words  replied ; 
But  in  my  face  the  sprinkling  waters  threw, 
And  scatter'd  o'er  my  limbs  the  magic  ilew.       45? 
When  (strange  to  tell)  I  felt  throujth  all  my  frame 
Unheard-of  chango  I   my  ser  no  more  the  same, 
And  from  a  woman  I  a  man  Itecame. 
'J'o  ease  thy  doubt — the  certain  proof  receive 
Of  what,  untry'd,  thy  thoughts  could  ne'er  believe. 
As  in  my  former  sex,  so  boast  1  still 
To  thee  ilevoted  all  my  power  and  will. 
Then  task  them  both — for  ever  sh  dl  they  prove 
Henceforth  the  slaves  of  Flordcspina's  love.' 

"  Thus  I — ^and  gently  now  her  hand  I  seize. 
To  soothe  her  hopes,  and  every  doubt  appease.  +'70 

"  '  Grant    Heaven  I'  she  cried,   '  if  sleep   such 
dreams  can  make, 
I  still  may  sleep,  and  never  more  awake  9.' 

'*  Between  us  two,  from  all  securely  kept, 
A  few  short  months  th'  important  secret  slept. 
But  soon  (how  lleet  is  bliss  !)  our  loves  betray 'd, 
Some  spy  the  tidings  to  the  king  convcy'd. 
My  doom  was  seal'd — and  thou,  who^e  noble  hand 
Redeem'd  my  life  from  yon  relentless  band, 
Leheld'st  me  sentenc'd  on  the  bla/im;  pyre, 
My  crime  to  ex|  iate  in  consuniins;  firi.''  430 

thus  Uichardetto  to  llo«;erj  1.  Id  "> 
The  tale  of  love,  whde  through  the  night  they  hold 
Their  dreary  course,  and  gain  a  rising  groiuid. 
With  pendent  rocks  and  caves  enco[Uj>ass'd  round. 
A  narrow,  stony  path  before  them  lay, 
And  up  the  mountain  led  their  weary  way. 
Where  Agrismont,  a  stately  castle,  stands. 
Which  Aldiger,  of  Clarmont's  race,  commands. 
1'ir)ugh  barely  born,  he,   llnovo's  off-pring  own'd, 
In  Vivian  and  in  Malagigi  found  490 

A  brother's  name  ;   but  credit  not  the  tiuisue 
1'hat  speaks  his  lawful  birth  from  (Jeii.r.l  spiung  ". 


9  Two  licentious  stanzas  of  the  orginal  are  here 
omitted  in  the  translatirm,  and  were  expunged  by 
the  poet  from  a  printed  copy  in  his  jiosscssion, 
l)ublished  in  the  year  l.')3'2.  Ruscclli  saw  this 
copy  in  the  hands  of  Galasso  Ariosto,  the  brother 
of  Ludovico;  and  it  is  certain,  by  a  letter  frum 
Galasso  to  Peter  Bembo,  that  .\riosto,  had  he  lived, 
meant  to  have  revised  this  edition,  and  to  have 
given  another  with  his  last  eorreclions  and  im- 
provements; in  which  it  is  highly  probable  tliat 
most  of,  if  not  all,  these  exceptionable  parts  would 
have  been  totally  changed  or  omitted. 

*°  This  accqtmt  of  Tiordespina's  love  for  Brada- 
mant  is  continued  from  Boyardo.  Some  readers 
may  probably  wish  that  our  poet  had  made  the 
c  .nclnsion  happier  for  Florilespma  ;  but  it  may  he 
alleged,  that,  the  manaf  rs  of  this  princess  not  ex- 
hibiting a  pattern  of  female  modesty,  she  has  less 
claim  to  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  poet ;  and,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  moral 
may  be  deduced,  if  we  consider  her  being  totally 
forsaken  by  Richardetto,  as  a  punishment  for  her 
breach  of  chastity. 

"  Gorardo,   :^   younger   bio'h'M    oC  .\mon   and 


W'hate'er  his  sire,  the  youth,  of  generous  strjin. 

Was  prudent,  liberal,  courteous,  .•»iid  humniie; 

And  .  ight  or  day,  what  chance  m-ght  e'er  lelall. 

He  watch'd  with  care  his  Ir.v'd  fraternal  wall. 

His  kinsman,  Richardetto,  in  the  place 

Due  welcome  met,  nor  less  the  courteous  grace. 

For  Richardctto's  sake,  Rogero  prov'd, 

A  kinsman  de,ir  by  .ildiger  belov'd  ;  .jOO 

Though  now  his  guests  he  met  not  with  that  air 

Of  cheerful  greeting  he  was  wont  to  wear, 

But  pensive  came  :  that  day  were  tidings  brought, 

Which  fdl'd  his  face  with  grief,  his  breast  with 

thought. 
Instead  of  glad  salute,  with  heavy  look 
Young  Richardetto  first  he  thus  bespoke : 

*'  Alas!  my  kinsman — hear  me  now  disclose 
Unwelcome  news,  to  speak  otir  kindred's  woe?. 
Know,   Bertolagi,  sprung  of  ruthless  >eed. 
Has  with  Lanfusa  ",  ruthless  dime  !   agreed     £10 
Large  wealth  in  sums  of  countless  gold  to  pay, 
For  which  our  captive  brethren  to  convey, 
Vivian  and  Malagigi,  to  the  hand 
Of  Bertolagi,  and  his  impious  band. 
E'er  since  the  time  Ferraii  subdu'd  in  fight 
Our  kinsmen,  has  she  kept  each  helpless  knight 
In  the  drear  contines  of  a  dark-ome  cell, 
rill  this  dire  compact  which  I  loathe  to  tell. 
I'o  morrow's  sun  the  prisoners,  with  a  guard, 
He  sends  to  Bertnl.agi,  where  prepar'd,  520 

Near  fair  Bayona,  he  with  g  fis  of  cast 
Shall  buy  the  dearest  blood  that  France  can  boast 
To  our  Rinaldo  on  a  swift-foot  steed 
The  news  I  sent,  but  much  1  fear  our  need 
Requires  that  speedy  sueco-ir  fpim  his  sword. 
The  length  of  way  forbids  him  to  atlord. 
No  force  have  I  to  lead  against  the  foe ; 
My  will  is  prompt,  but,  ah  !   my  means  are  slow. 
Then,  whither  shall  I  turn,  wb.at  method  try  ? 
[fin  his  hands  they  fall,  they  sorely  die."         530 

III  Richardetto  this  advice  receiv'd, 
Which,  grieving  him,  no  less  Rogetxi  griev'd : 
He  saw,  where  both  in  pensive  silence  stood, 
i)pprest  with  evd  chanee,  despairing  g  lod  ; 
Then   dauntless  thus: — "Compose  each  anxious 

breast. 
With  me  alone  this  enterprise  shall  rest ; 
Against  a  thousand  weapons  shall  you  see 
Mine  l>oldly  drawn  to  set  your  brethren  free : 
My  single  arm  the  Pagan  bands  shall  face  j 
Give  but  a  guide  to  lead  to  yonder  place,  540 

Where  such    a    compact   threats   your  wretched 

race. 
Soon  'hall  the  battle's  tumult  reach  voir  ear, 
Though  distant,  each  the  cries  or  groans  shall  hear 
Of  those  that  bargain  for  each  wretched  thrall, 
Of  those  that  tly  me,  or  of  those  that  fall." 

Thus  he;  and  what  he  spoke,  one  warrior  knew 
By  proof  late  seen,  his  deeds  might  well  make  true; 
While  one  scarce  heard,  or  heard  but  as  the  words 
Of  those,  whose  boasting  little  hope  affords. 
But  Richardetto  him  aside  address'd,  550 

And  tolil  how  late  his  life,  when  sore  distress'd, 
Rogero  sav'd,  and  well  he  knew  his  deed 
On  fit  occasion  would  his  speech  exceed. 


Iiiiovo,    (see  note  to   Book  xxiii.)   and   by  what 
Ariosto  here  says,  it  should  seem  that  some  author 
had  made  Aldiger  the  leiiitimate  son  of  Gerard. 
"  Lanl"us(|,  the  mother  of  Fer.'ju. 
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At  this  coo<l  Aldiger,  with  altei'd  mind. 
To  do  liim  revcicncfl  every  tlioiifrht  iiicliii'd  ; 
And  at  his  tabic  plac'd,  uiicie  PlcDty  poui'd 
Her  well-fiU'd  horn  ;  he  hononr'd  as  his  lord. 
And  noxv  the  knights  and  noble  youtli  agree, 
Withont  tiioreaid  the  caj;tivc  pair  to  free. 
The  hour  approach'ci,  when  sleep  prepar'd  to 


close 
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The  eyes  of  lords  and  knights  in  soft  repose, 
All.  save  Romero's;  in  whose  anxious  breast 
Corroding  thouicht  repeli'd  approaching  rest. 
The  siege  of  Agramant,  which  late  lie  heard, 
Engross'd  bis  thoughts:  he  knew  each   hour  dc- 

ferr'd 
To  join  his  lord,  must  sully  his  fair  fame; 
Nor  could  he,  but  with  deepest  sense  of  slirtmlp. 
Assist  his  sovereign's  foes,  and  own  the  Christian 

name. 
His  change  of  faith  at  other  times  had  prov'd 
A  mind  sincere,  by  pure  religion  niovM  ;  570 

But  now,  when  Agramant,  in  state  di^(rt!st, 
I'equir'd  his  arm,  might  rather  spenk  iiim  prest 
With  dastard  fear,  than  urg'd  by  force  of  truth  : 
While  these  reflectionsTain  the  generous  youth. 
He  dares  not  yet  to  Agramant  depart. 
Without  her  leave,  the  sovereign  of  his  heart. 
Kaeh  thought  by  turns  his  dubious  bosom  sways ; 
Now  this  prevails,  and  now  more  lightly  weighs. 
Once  had  he  hop'd,  but  vaiidy  iKiji'd,  to  meet 
His  Bradamant  at  Flordespiiia's  scat,  .')80 

Whicli  with  the  guiding  fair  and  martial  maid '3 
He  lately  sought  in  Richardctto's  aid. 
And  now  be  calls  to  mind  his  first  design. 
At  Vallombrosa's  walls  his  love  to  join. 
His  virgin-love,  who  there  might  well  expect 
}lis  sight  in  vain,  and  blame  bis  slow  neglect. 
Jlis  thouglits  thus  changing,  never  at  a  stay, 
He  Gx'd  at  length,  by  letter  to  convey 
His  secret  soul ;  though  doubtful  yet  whose  care 
Might  to  bcr  hand  the  gentle  message  bear;       590 
Yet  trusts  that  chance  would  on  bis  way  provide 
A  messenger,  in  whom  be  might  confide. 

He  quits  his  bed — and  pens  and  light '<  demands  : 
The  ready  pages,  with  officious  hands, 
Each  need  supply — and  first,  as  lovers  use. 
He  greets  her  fair,  then  greets  th'unwelconie  news. 
He  bids  her  think,  on  him  what  shame  must  wait, 
Should  death  or  bondage  be  bis  sovereign's  fate: 
That  since  be  hop'il  her  husband's  jianie  to  gain. 
No  slightest  blemish  must  his  honour  sta'ii :       600 
As  nought  impure  must  her  pure  love  enjoy. 
Whose  soul  was  truth,  reliu'd  from  all  alloy. 
If  e'er  he  wish'd  to  ptncbase  virtuous  fame. 
Or  ivish'd,  when  purchas'd.  to  preserve  tiie  claim, 
Wiiat  must  he  now,  when  s!ie,  bis  future  \rife, 
Would  share  with  hiui  iu  caeli  event  of  life? 


'3  Tiradamant. 
'■•  The  Italian  : 

snUa  delle  piunie, 

1  fa  dar  carta,  iiichioslro,  penna  e  lumc 


Literally, 


A\*ith  him  in  weal  or  woe  be  ever  join'd, 
Two  bodies  linkNl  by  one  informing  mind  ? 
And  as  he  oft  bad  >'ow'd,  be  thus  once  more 
His  vows  coi)firm'd  J  the  fated  season  o'er,         610 
For  which  he  to  bis  lord  must  keep  nnstain'd 
;    His  loyal  truth  ;  he  then,  if  life  remain'd, 
Hy  every  proof  would  all  bcr  fears  relieve, 
And  Christian  faith  with  open  riles  receive; 
And  from  bcr  sire,  her  brother,  all  her  train 
Of  kindred  friends,  her  hand  in  marriage  gain. 
"  First  will  I  raise,"  he  said,  "  with  thy  consent. 
The  siege  by  which  my  sovereign  lord  is  pent, 
Lest  men  should  say,  while  Agramant  maintain'd 
His  prosperous  state,  Rogero  firm  remain'd  :      C'lO 
Hut  now,  for  Charles,  since  Fortune  changes  hands. 
He  spreads  his  standard  with  the  victors'  bands. 
Some  thrice  five  days,  or  twenty,  let  me  pixjve 
.My  force,  my  monarch's  danger  to  remove. 
Then  will  I  frame  a  just  excuse,  to  take 
My  leave  of  Agramant — for  honour's  sake, 
I  ask  no  more,  and  all  my  future  life 
I  give  to  tlice,  my  mistress  and  my  wife." 

In  phrase  like  this '5,  Rogero  painted  well      629 
His  secret  thoughts,  which  scarce  the  Muse  can  tell; 
Nor  stay'd  his  pen,  till,  words  fast  flowing  o'er. 
The  love-directed  page  could  bold  no  more. 
The  letter  ending  here,  the  lines  he  seal'd. 
And,  sealing,  in  his  careftd  bosom  held, 
In  hopes  some  friend,  ere  one  revolving  day. 
Might  to  her  liand  the  gentle  charge  convey. 
The  letter  elos'd.  he  clos'd  in  slumber  deep 
His  heavy  lids  o'er-watch'd ; — the  po«er  of  sleep 
Stood  near  bis  couch,  and  o'er  his  members  threw 
Tiie  |jeaceful  drojis  of  I.ethe's  silent  dew.  64t) 

He  slept,  till  in  the  east  a  breaking  cloud 
With  blended  hues  of  white  and  purple  glow'd  ; 
Whence  flowers  were  strow'd  o'er  all  the  smiling 

skies. 
And,  tbron'd  in  gold,  the  morn  began  to  rise. 

When  now  the  birds  from  every  verdant  spray. 
With  early  music  hail'd  the  new-bfrn  day, 
Good  Aldigcr  (Rogero  thence  to  lead. 
With  Kicbardetto,  where  their  venturous  deed 
Must  set  the  brethren  free  from  captive  hands 
Condemn'd  to  impious  Bertolagi's  hands)  6jO 

Was  first  on  foot ;  and  with  him  either  guest. 
Who  heani  tlie  summons,- left  his  downy  rest. 
Nov/  elolh'd  with  tcmper'd  steel,  in  meet  array, 
Rogero  with  the  kinsmen  took  his  way. 

Oft  had  Rogero  piay'd,  but  pray'd  in  vain, 
His  single  arm  might  that  day's  glory  gain  : 
The  two,  through  ardour  in  their  kinsmen's  cause 
To  join  bis  arms,  and  urg'd  by  honour's  laws. 
Like  rocks  unmov'd,  refus'd  to  him  to  yield 
Alone  the  danger  of  so  brave  a  field,  Sol* 

The  hour  approach'd,  when  either  Pagan  train 
Prepar'd  to  bring  each  car,  and  loaded  wain. 
With  Malagigi,  Vivian,  and  the  gold 
For  w  hich  the  wretched  chiefs  were  bought  and  sold. 
Thfc  warriors  reach'd  the  place;   a  field  that  lay, 
Of  wide  extent,  expos'd  to  Ph(cbus'  ray  : 
No  laurel  there,  no  myrtle's  fragrant  wood. 
Nor  oak,  nor  elm,  nor  lofty  cypress  stood  j 


He  leaps  from  his  bed, 

And  causes  paper,  ink,  pens,  and  a  light  to  bo  giien 
him. 
These  familiar  passages  cannot  well  be  rendered 
in  our  language,  and  it  is  surely  difficult  to  con- 
1  y,  in  any  tolerable  manner,  the  author's  sense  |  Virgil  for  introducing  an  epistle  in  his  epic  poem, 
li  tnglish  verse.  >  but  he  has  tbe  authority  of  Ariosto." 


Spenser  has  in  like  manner  introduce<l  a  letter 
into  his  poem  ;   upon   which   Mr.  I'pton   observes, 
Spenser  has  not  the  authority  of  Homer  and 
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But  thorns  and  lirnmbles  chok'd  tin'  barren  soil, 
'I'liat  felt  no  spaiif,   nur  own'd  the   ploushinan's 
toil.  67(1 

Tlie  three  bold  chainjiions  chcek'd  their  coursers' 

rein, 
Where  stretch'd  a  path  extendi«p  o'er  the  plain; 
When  drawing  "igh,  a  warrixr  they  behold, 
Array'd  in  costly  arms  that  llninM  with  gold, 
In  whose  fair  shield  of  vivu!  crccn,  appears 
'i'he  wondrous  bird  that  li\es  a  thousand  years. 

Here  cease,  my  loiti,  wliile  thus  the  book  I  close. 
Anil,  pausing  litre,  mtrwil  awhile  repose. 


BOOK  XXVI. 

THE    ARCUMF.NT. 

Rogero,  Kiohardetto,  and  .llditicr,  meet  an  un- 
known warrior,  who  joins  their  parly.  They  at- 
tack the  troops  of  iviaganza  and  the  Moor,  and 
defeat  them.  Kogero  and  Jlarphisa  signalize 
tlieir  valour.  The  prisoners,  Malaarijci  and  Vi- 
vian, are  set  at  liberty.  The  warriors  reposine 
themselves  after  the  battle,  Malagigi  explains  to 
the  rest  the  mystical  sculpture  on  the  fountain 
made  by  Merlin.  Hippalca  arri\es,  and  gives 
an  account  to  Kichardetto  and  Rogero  of  her 
losing  Frontino,  which  was  taken  away  by  Ro- 
domont.  Rogero  departs  to  revenge  the  alfnint. 
Arrival  of  Rodomont,  -Mandricardo,  and  Doralis. 
Mandricardo  jousts  with  all  the  knights,  and 
overthrows  them:  his  battle  with  Marphisa. 
Rcigero  returns  to  the  fountain.  Strange  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  warriors.  Rogero  claims 
his  horse  of  Rodomont;  and  Mandricardo  wr.anglcs 
with  Rogero  for  the  device  on  his  shield.  Rodo- 
mont, Mandricardo,  and  Rogero  fight:  Mar- 
pliisa  takes  part  with  Rogero  Malagig',  fear- 
ing for  tlie  safety  of  Richardetto  attacked  by 
Rodomont,  causes,  by  his  magic  ait,  a  demon  to 
enter  the  horse  of  Doralis,  which  carrying  her 
away,  she  is  immediately  followed  by  Mandri- 
cardo and  Rodomont,  who  are  afterwards  pur- 
sued by  Itogero  and  Jlarphisa. 

The  generous  dames  of  ancient  time  despis'd 
1  he  charms  of  wealth,  and  virtue  only  priz'd  : 
In  this  our  age,  we  see  the  female  train 
Scarce  bend  a  wish  to  aught  but  .sordid  gain. 
Yet  those  who,  blest  with  inbred  goodness,  shun 
That  love  of  gold  which  has  the  sex  undone. 
Living,  content  and  peace  may  justly  claim  ; 
And,  dead,  should  find  the  meed  of  endless  fame. 
For  ever,  sure,  must  Bradamaiit  be  prais'd, 
Who  not  her  thoughts  to  power  or  riches  rais'd,   10 
But  lov'd  whate'er  bespoke  the  noble  mind, 
Grace,  courage,  honour,  iu  Rogero  join'd; 
And  well  deserv'd  a  knight  of  such  desert    • 
Should  bear  her  image  in  his  constant  heart ; 
And  for  her  sake  those  valorous  deeds  achieve, 
Which  after-ages  scarcely  could  believe. 

Rogero,  with  the  two,  as  late  I  told, 
With  Aldiger  and  Richardetto  bold, 
(The  knights  of  Clarmont)  bright  in  steel  array'd, 
i'repar'd  to  give  the  brother-prisoners  aid.     .       20 
1  told  you  how  a  warrior  oross'd  the  field. 
Of  fearless  gesture,  bearing  on  his  shield 
'I  he  bird  that  from  its  ashes  springs  to  birih. 
And  (slranjjc  to  tell)  but  one  appears  on  tarth. 


Soon  as  the  knight  unknown,  .advancing,  view'd 
Where  each  brave  eliief  prepar'd  for  combat  stoodf 
Eager  he  bum'd  to  pro\e,  in  martial  deed. 
How  far  their  valour  with  the  r  looks  agreed. 
"  Is  there  amongst  you  one  who  dares,"  he  cries, 
"  With  me  in  single  (ight  dispute  the  prize  >       31 
With  spear  or  sword  in  rough  encounter  meet. 
Till  one  shall  fall,  while  one  retains  his  seat  f" 

"  Th.at  man  were  1" — tlius  Aldiger  replied, 
"  With  thee  the  sword  to  wield,  the  spear  to  guide : 
Rut  (as  thysHf  Shalt  see)  far  other  task 
Bids  us  refuse  what  courage  bids  thee  ask  ; 
A  task,  that  scarce  permits  these  few  short  words, 
.Much  less  the  time  to  run  at  tilt  affords. 
Behold,  where  slation'd  here  we  three  prepare 
At  least  six  hundred  men  In  arms  to  dare,  40 

That  by  our  love  and  valour  may  be  freed 
Two  wretched  friends,  to  cruel  bonds  decreed." 

He  said  ;  and  to  the  brave  unknown  reveal'il 
The  cause  at  full  that  brought  theiu  to  the  field. 

"  Well  hast  thou  nrg'd  such  reasons  as  sutike 
For  just  excuse,"  the  stranger  thus  replies, 
"  And  sure  three  knights  you  seem  whose  dauntless 

worth 
Scarce  meets  its  equal  through  tlie  spacious  Earth. 
With  yon  1  sought,  erewhile,  to  run  the  course 
On  equal  terms,  for  proof  of  itither's  furce  :  50 

But  since  oil  others  1  shall  see  your  might 
Far  beuer  tried — 1  claim  no  more  the  fight : 
But  this  I  claim — my  arms  with  yours  to  wield. 
With  yours  to  join  this  helmet,  lance  and  shield. 
And  trust  to  |)rove,  when  on  your  sile  1  stand. 
Not  undeserving  of  so  bra^'C  a  band." 

Some  liere  may  wish  to  learn  the  warrior's  name. 
Who  thus,  a  fearless  candidate  for  fame. 
Would  with  Rogero  and  his  fellows  meet  60 

The  dreadful  hazards  of  their  hardy  feat. 
She  then  (no  longer  he  this  champion  call) 
Was  bold  Marphisa,  from  whose  hand  his  fall 
Zerbino  sutfer'd,  sworn  by  her  to  guard 
Gabrina  foul,  for  every  ill  prepar'd. 

The  good  Rogero,  and  each  noble  lord 
Of  Clarmont's  house,  receiv'd  with  one  accord 
The  prort'er'd  aid  of  her,  whom  all  estccm'd 
Of  manly  sex,  as  by  her  dress  she  seeni'd. 

Not  long  they  stay'd,  ere  Aldiger  beheld, 
.'\nd  show'd  his  friends  at  distance  on  the  field,    70 
A  banner  rais'd,  that  to  the  breezes  llow'd, 
\nd  round  the  banrier  tluvng'd  a  mingled  crowd. 
When  now  advane'd,  so  near  in  sight  they  drew. 
That  by  their  Moorish  garb  the  warriors  knew 
The  hostile  band  ;  amid  the  shouting  throng 
Tiioy  saw  the  hapless  brethren  borne  .-.lolig 
On  two  low  steeds,  expecting  to  beh"ld 
For  sums  of  wealth  their  persons  chaugM  and  sold. 

Then  thus  Marphisa — "  Wherefore  s;ich  delay, 
When  these  are  present,  to  begin  the  fray '"       80 
Rogero  answer'd— "  Of  th'  invited  train 
To  crown  the  banquet,  many  guests  remain. 
Nor  yet  ariiv'd — we  form  a  solemn  treat, 
And  all  must  jjin  to  make  the  feast  complete. 
Soon  will  the  rest  at'en.l." — While  thus  he  said. 
His  bold  compeers  tlio  remnant  foes  survey'd  : 
The  traitors  of  Maganza's  line  advance. 
And  all  is  ready  to  begin  the  dance. 

There  swarm'd  the  numbers  of  Maganza's  cr«Wi 
With  groanin?  mules  in  loaded  wains,  that  drew  90 
Gold,  vests,  and  precious  wealth  ;  while  here  wire 

seen 
The  captive  brethren,  with  dejected  mien  ; 
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Who  slowly  rodf,  in  s-liamerul  shackles  bound. 
With    lances,    swords,    and     bows,    encornpass'd 

round  ; 
An  1  Bertolagi  (cause  of  eithcr's  ^ief ) 
Was  heard  conferring  with  the  Moorish  chief. 
Niit  Uuovo's  son,  ni>r  be  '  of  Anion's  sirarn, 
Theiraitor  present,  cold  their  wrath  contain. 
At  once  his  spear  in  r.  st  each  warrior  took  ;         99 
And  each,  at  once,  the  proud  Mn;;anzan  .struck. 
One   through    his   helm   the    deadly    wound    im- 

pre^s'd ; 
One  drove  the  thrillinfi  weapon  through  his  breast. 
As  Bertolairi  by  these  knights  was  slain. 
Like  bin  so  perish  all.  that  wrong  inaiutnin. 

At  this  Miuphisa  wi^b  Rouero  lir'd, 
No  other  signal  h'r  th'  attack  required  ; 
And  ere  her  spear  siie  bioke,  the  niariial  maid 
Lo^v  on  the  g:i'j»iid  three  warriors  breathle.^.,  laid. 
The  other  itnpiuus  chief  was  worthy  fomid 
From  lierce  R  -zero's  spenr  to  meet  his  wound:  110 
He  fill;  and,  by  the  some  dire  weapon  slain, 
'['"o  ni'ire  were  sent  to  Death's  relentless  reign. 
An  erioiir  now  amidst  tb'  aesaiPd  was  bred. 
That  vkide  and  wider  to  their  ruin  spread  : 
Those  of  Magaiiza  deem'd  themselves  betray 'd 
By  the  fierce  .Saiacens;  the  Moors,  dismay'd 
J^v  frequent  woimds  and  deaths  on  every  hand, 
With  treacherous  murder  cbarg'd  Maganza'3  band; 
Till  fell  reproach  to  mutual  carnage  rose, 
A\ith   spears  in  rest,  drawn  snords,  and   bended 
btjws.  120 

Now  here,  row  1.1  ere,  by  turns  Rogcro  flew 
On  either  tiotp  ;  novv  ten,  now  twenty  slew. 
As  many  by  ihe  virgin's  weaj)on  kill'd. 
In  divers  parts  lav  scatter'd  o'er  the  field. 
The  rider  from  his  saddle  lifele.-s  fell, 
Whene'er  descended  either  trenchant  steel ; 
Helmet  and  corslets  yielded  where   t  came  ; 
As  crackling  serewood  to  destroying  flame. 
If  e'er  you  saw,  or  e'er  have  heard  the  tale, 
Hew,  V. hen  lierce  factions  in  the  hive  prevail,    13<' 
As  to  the  standard  in  the  fields  of  ail' 
The  bnzkiing  legions  for  the  fight  prepare, 
.'\mid-t  them  oft  the  hungry  swallow  pours, 
Kends,  kills,  or  scatters,  and  whole  troops  devours; 
So  think  Alarphisa,  so  Rogeru  rag'd  ; 
Alike  by  tiirns  each  dastard  troop  en-rag'd. 
lUit  I'ichnrdetto  m  r  bis  kin>nien  chaiig'<l 
The  slai'gbter  thus  ;  nrr  thus  alternate  rang'd  ; 
The  band  of  .•^aracen*  untouch'd  they  leave. 
While  all  their  furies  to  Maganza's  cleave.         140 
Rin:ilflo's  brother,  to  the  daimtless  nnnd 
That  fits  a  knight,  had  m'ghly  prowess  join'd  ; 
And  now  the  hatred  he  Magan?a  bore. 
Gave  twofold  vigour  to  his  wonted  power  : 
This  fir'd  the  base-born  son  of  Buovo's  bed, 
\\'ho,  like  a  lion,  his  resentment  fed  : 
Through  helm  and  bead  bisweajjon  took  its  course, 
And  both  gave  way  before  the  crashing  fcrce. 
What  soul  but  here  had  caught  the  martial  ire  ? 
Whst  breast  but  here  had  glow'd  with  Hector's  fire? 
Here,  with  Marpbisa  and  I'ogeio. join'd,  151 

The  choice,  the  flower  of  all  the  warrior-kind. 
Marphisa,  as  she  fought,  oit  tnrn'd  her  eyes, 
And  view'd  her  comrades'  deeds  with  vast  surprise; 
She  prais'd  them  all;    but  good  Rogero  rais'd 
Her  vender  most,  him  o'er  mankind  she  prais'd  : 


Sometimes  she  deem'd  that  Mars  bad  from  above 
Left  bis  fifth  Heaven,  the  fights  of  men  to  prove. 
She  niark'd  bis  dreadful  sword,  that  never  fail'd. 
Against  whose  edge  no  temper'd  steel  avail'd  ;    ItJt) 
The  b<dm  and  cuirass  strong  it  pierces  through, 
It  cleaves  the  rider  to  the  seat  in  two. 
And  sends,  di\ided,  in  a  crimson  tide, 
The  corse  in  equal  parts  on  either  side'. 
Nor,  deaden'd  thcie,  its  dreadful  fury  stays, 
lint  with  his  wretched  lord  the  courser  slays. 
From  many  a  neck  his  falchion  lops  the  bead; 
Oft  o'er  the  hips,  sheer  through  the  body  sped. 
It  parts  the  trunk  :  now  five  the  rapid  steel 
Severs  at  once — and  more  I  fear  to  tell,  1 70 

l.est   truth    should    falsehood   seem:    but  Turpia 

fam'd, 
Who  knew  the  tr\ith.  and  what  be  knew  prodaini'd, 
reaves  men  to  credit  or  reject  his  i)age. 
Which  blazons  tlecds  luiknown  in  this  degenerate 

age. 
Alike  apjjcar'd  Marphisa's  martial  ire. 
Her  foes  all  frozen,  and  herself  all  fire  ' 
While  she  no  less  attracts  Rogero's  gaze, 
Thau  he  before  might  claim  the  virgin's  prais(\: 
And  as  she  deem'd  him  Mars,  so,  bad  be  known 
His  partner's  sex,  to  equal  wonder  won  ISO 

Of  her  great  deeds,  be  sure  bad  styl'd  the  fair 
The  dread  Bellona,  patroness  of  war  ! 
Caught   each   from  each,    their  kindling   ardonr 

rose. 
Dire  emulation  for  their  wretched  foes  ! 
On  whom  they  thus  their  nmtual  prowess  sbow'tl, 
On  nerve,  on  bone,  on  limbs  all  drencb'd  in  blood. 
Full  soon  the  might  of  these  resistless  four 
Disjjcrs'd  each  camp,  and  broke  their  strongest 

power. 
Who  hop'd  to  'scape,  his  limbs  from  armour  freed. 
And  stript  in  lighter  vesture  urg'd  his  sjieed.     190 
Happy  the  man  whose  courser  swiftest  flies, 
No  common  pace  his  safety  now  supplies; 
While  he,  who  wants  a  steed,  laments  the  barms 
That  moie  on  foot  attend  the  trade  of  arms. 

The  field  and  plun<ler  to  the  conquering  band 
AVere  left ;  nor  guard  nor  muleteer  remain'd. 
There  fled  Maganza's  force,   here  fled  the  Moor, 
Those    left    tiie    prisoners,    these    their    wealthy 

store. 
\A*ith  joyful  looks,  and  with  exidting  mind, 
The  noble  kinsmen  basten'd  to  unbind  200 

Vivian  and  Malagigi,  whilst  a  train 
Bore  heaps  of  treasure  from  the  loaded  wain  ; 
Va^es  of  sihi  r  wroiight  (the  victor's  prize). 
And  female  vests  that  flam'd  with  costly  dyes; 
Viands,  on  which  their  hunger  might  be  fed, 
\\"itb  generous  wines,  and  all-sustaining  bread. 


'^  These  passages  remind  ns  of  the  woimds  given 
by  knights-errant  in  romanc(?s,  so  often  ridiculed 
by  Cerx-antes,  and  for  which  Ariosto  is,  with  these 
authors,  liable  to  the  censure  of  extraiagance. 
The  host,  who,  like  Lion  Quixote,  is  intoxicated 
with  reading  romances,  makes  the  following  eulo- 
gium  on  those  pertnrmances,  in  answer  to  the 
priest  who  had  recomtnended  histt»ry :  "  Befdre 
God,  your  worship  should  have  read  what  1  have 
read  concerning  Felixmar'e  of  Hyrcania,  who  with 
one  back-stroke  cut  asuntler  five  giants  in  the 
middle,  as  if  they  liad  been  so  many  l)ean-cod<." 
Jarvis's  L'on  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  c.  v. 
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Each  helm  unlac'd,  the  noble  wariior-maid 
Appeared  f^oafest^;  her  jjolden  lot'ks  display'd 
Mcr  hidden  sex,  and  on  her  lovely  face 
Uriglit   shone    the   charms    that   female   features 
grace.  210 

With  rapture,  all  the  senennis  virgin  view'd, 
And  now  to  learn  her  clorious  name  they  sued  : 
She,  uiih  her  IVieiids,  to  mild  deportment  us'd, 
('omplai ''nt  heard,  nor  what  they  wijh'd  refiis'd. 
On  her,  wh'.se  deeds  so  late  their  wonder  rais'd, 
Kaeh  ardent  knight  «ith  eye  insa'iate  gaz'd  : 
She  on  Rofcero;   him  alone  she  heard, 
With  him  alone  she  stijod.  with  him  conferr'd. 

But  now  the  pages  call'd  her  to  rc)>air 
Where,  by  a  fountain's  side,  the  feast  to  share,  22<) 
In  the  cool  shelter  which  a  hill  display'd, 
Her  fi  lends  repos'd  beneath  the  grateful  shade. 
This  fountain,  raisM  with  art,  was  one  of  four 
Which  Merlin  made  in  France  by  magic  lore; 
()t"  purest  marble  was  the  structure  bright, 
With  dazzling  polish  sino  )th,  and  m  Iky  white; 
Mere  Merlin,  by  his  skill  divine,  had  brought 
lAjiressive  forins  in  rising  sculpture  wrought. 
'J'hou   woiddst  have  said  tliev  seem'd  in   act  to 
strive,  '  229 

And  breathe,  and  move — in  all  but  speech  alive  I 

There,  sculptur'd,  from  the   woods  a  monster 
came  4, 
Of  fearful  aspect,  and  of  mingled  frame : 


'  So  Britomart  disarms  in  Spenser. 

With  that  her  glittering  helmet  she  tmlae'd. 
Which  doft,  her  golden  locks,  that  were  upbound 
Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heels  down  trac'd. 

Fairy  Queen,  book  iii.  c.  iv.  st.  13. 
Both  poets  compare  their  respective  heroines  to 
Bellona. 

■*  Most  of  the  commentators  have  explained  this 
monster  to  mean  Avarice,  whieh  had  over-nm  all 
the  Christian  world,  and  brought  scandal  on  the 
professors  of  the  faith.  Sir  John  Harrington,  who 
lived  in  an  age  of  allegory,  says  that  Ariosto  de- 
scribes this  vice  very  significantly;  he  makes  "  her 
ugly,  because  of  all  vices  it  is  most  hateful;  ears 
of  an  ass,  being  fur  the  most  part  ignorant,  or  at 
least  careless  of  other  men's  good  opinions  ;  a  wolf 
in  head  and  breast,  namely,  ravenous  and  never 
satisiied  ;  a  lion's  grisly  jaw,  terrible  and  devour- 
ing; a  fox  in  all  the  rest,  wily  and  crafty."  See 
notes  to  sir  John  Harrington's  translation  of  this 
buck. 

l.avezuola,  a  commentator,  extols  this  descrip- 
tion of  Ariosto,  as  far  superior  to  Dante,  who 
simply  represents  Avarice  in  the  form  of  a  lean 
and  hungry  wolf, 

F.  una  lupa,  che  di  tutta  brame, 
Scontra  carea  con  la  sua  magrezza, 
E  molte  genti  f6  gia  viver  grame. 

Inferno,  cant.  i. 

■ Iiiflam'd  with  every  fierce  desire, 

A  famish'd  she  wolf  like  a  spectre  came. 
Beneath  whose  gripe  shall  many  a  wretch  expire. 
Haylcy. 
Mr.  Upton  thinks,  that  by  this  monster  is  cha- 
racterized Superstition,  as  ignorant,  ravenous,  cruel, 
and  cunning.     See  hi«  note  to  Fairy  Queen,  book  i. 
«.  Tiii.  St.  43. 


An  ass's  ears,  a  wolf's  stern  front  he  wore. 
With  ra\ening  teeth  as  long  undrench'd  with  gore; 
A  lion's  rending  paws :   in  all  the  rest 
:ris  sliape  and  hue  the  wily  fox  express'd. 
'iVith  rage  untam'd  he  travers'd  Gallia's  land, 
.Spain,  Italy,  and  England's  distant  strand  : 
Furope  and  Asia  had  his  force  o'errun. 
And  every  clime  beneath  the  rolling  Sun.  24U 

Where'er  he  pass'd.  the'  wounds  or  deaihs  he  dealt. 
The  low,  the  proud,  and  every  station  felt : 
But  most  the  last — his  fellest  wrath  he  pour'd 
On  king,  on  prince,  on  p  itentate,  and  lord. 
I'lie  Roman  court  his  worst  of  furies  knew. 
There  popes  and  mitred  cnrrlin.ils  he  slew. 
This  beast  the  hallow'd  seat  of  Peter  soil'd, 
.4nd  with  lewd  scandals  the  pure  faith  detil'd. 
ISefore  the  monster's  rage  in  ruins  fall 
Each  strong-bnilt  fort,  and  well-defended  wall.  250 
To  honours  even  divine  he  dares  pretend  ; 
He  makes  th'  insensate  crowd  in  homage  bend; 
Bids  servile  tongues  his  impious  glories  swell. 
And  boasts  to  keep  the  keys  of  Heaven  and  Hells. 

Behold  a  warrior  near,  who  round  his  hairs 
The  sacred  wreath  of  regal  laurel  wears: 
Three  j-outlis  beside,  whose  kingly  vestments  hold, 
Inwrought  with  silk,  the  lleur-dc-lis  of  gold: 
With  these  a  lion  the  like  signal  shows ; 
And  all  combin'd  the  raging  beast  oppnse.  250 

Of  one  the  name  is  graven  o'er  his  head. 
The  name  of  one  is  in  his  garment  rciil. 
Behold  the  chief,  who  to  the  hilt  has  gor'd 
The  monster's  bowels  with  his  crimson'd  sword  : 
Francis  the  First  of  France — and  near  him  stands 
Great  Maximilian,  lord  of  Austria's  lands  ; 
The  emp'ror  Charles  (the  fifth  that  bears  the  name) 
Has  pierc'd  his  ravenous  throat  with  deadly  aim. 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  next  succeeds, 
Pierc'd  by  whose  shaft  in  front  the  savage  bleeds  : 
Ico  the 'Tenth*',  the  name  yon  lion  bears,  271 

Who  fastening  on  his  cars  the  monster  tears  : 
Close  and  more  close  these  four  the  foe  invade, 
And  others  now  advancing  join  in  aid. 
Pale  terrour  seems  to  fly  from  every  place, 
\^'hi!e,  ready  to  retrieve  each  past  disgrace, 
The  nobles,  though  but  few,  united  strive, 
Am\  the  dire  pest  at  length  of  life  deprive. 

Marphisa  with  the  knights  impatient  sought 
To  know  the  chiefs  at  full,  whose  arms  had  wrought 
A  deed  so  brave,  by  whom  the  beast  lay  dead,  2S1 
That  far  and  wide  such  desolation  spread ; 
Since  the  fair  fount,  with  figures  sculptur'd  o'er. 
The  names  discover'd,  but  reveal'd  no  more. 


The  diflerent  explanations  prove  the  uncertainty 
that  often  attends  allegorical  description,  though  I 
cannot  but  think,  from  many  circumstances,  that 
.■\riosto  means  to  represent  Avarice.  Spen?er, 
whose  work  is  one  continued  allegory,  would  some- 
times he  totall/  unintelligible,  but  that  he  gene- 
rally gives  the  names  to  his  personified  characters. 

5  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  Ariosto  mesnt  to 
carry  his  satire,  hut  a  Protestant  commentator 
micht  very  easily  deduce  from  this  passage  a  severe 
reflection  on  the  sale  of  pardons  and  iiidukent^es,  m 
order  to  feed  the  avarice  of  the  Romish  clergy. 

"  Pope  I.co  X.  here  figired  under  the  similitude 
r^f  a  lion,  in  which  manner  tt'C  po^t  ofren  speaks  of 
liiin  :  a  kind  of  punning  allusion  to  hi~  name. 


ftlS 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


On  Malagigi  Vivian  turns  liis  eyes, 

Who  near  in  silence  sal,  and  thus  he  cries  : 

"  'Tis  thou  must  speak  what  all  request  to  learn, 

For  in  thy  looks  thy  knowledge  1  discern: 

Say,  what  are  those,  v.hosc  weapons,  well  emplov'd, 

Have,  with  von  lion's  aid,  the  beast  destroy'd  t "  ^i  t' 

Then  Malagifi  — "  Think  not  you  behold 
A  past  event  in  story'd  annals  told  j 
Know  first,  the  chief's  you  see  are  yet  unborn, 
The  chiefs  whose  deeds  the  rnarble  fount  adorn. 
Seven  hundred  years  elaps'd,  their  matchless  worth 
Shall  gladden,  in  their  age,  the  wondering  Earth  : 
Merlin,  the  magic  sage,  this  fountain  made, 
What  time  the  British  realm  king  Arthur  sway'd. 
From  Hell  this  monster  came  to  plague  mankind, 
"When  lands  were  iirst  by  stated  bounds  confiu'd; 300 
When  commerce,  weights,  and  measures  first  began, 
When  written  laws  were  fram'd'twixt  man  and  man. 
As  yet  his  power  no  distant  realm  attain'd. 
But  various  countries  long  unhurt  remainM  : 
He  troubles,  in  our  age,  full  many  a  place. 
And  spreads  his  mischiefs  through  the  human  race. 
Since  first  on  Earth  appeav'd  th'  infernal  beast. 
We  see,  and  still  shall  see,  his  bulk  increas'd 
Beyond  the  worst  of  plagues  ;  not  that  <o  fam'd 
In  ancient  page,  terrific  Python  "  nam'd,  ,'ilO 

Can  equal  this  ! — What  carnage  shall  be  spread  ! 
In  every  part  what  baneful  venom  shed ! 
Whate'er  the  sculpture  shows,  his  rage  exceeds; 
Unutterable  and  dcte>ted  deeds  ! 
Long  shall  the  groaning  world  fu;-  mercy  sue 
When  these,  whose  names  are  read,  these  chosen  few, 
Whose  fame  must  shine  like  Pha.bus'  beams  dis- 

play'd. 
At  utmost  need  shall  bring  their  glorious  aid. 
Not  one  shall  more  the  cruel  beast  appall. 
Than  Francis^,  whom  the  Franks  their  sovereisn 

call.  320 

He  first  of  men !— ^witli  happy  omens  led. 
The  erown  scarce  settled  on  bis  youthful  head. 
Shall  cross  th'  opposing  Alps,  and  render  vain 
Whate'er  against  him  would  the  pa^s  maintain  ; 
Impell'd  by  generous  wrath  t'  avenge  the  slianie 
AVhieh  from  the  rustic  folds  and  sheep-cott'S  came  9, 
With  sudden  inroad,  on  the  Gallic  name. 
To  Lombardy's  rich  fields  he  then  descends. 
The  flower  of  Gallia  on  his  march  attends. 
Til*  Helvetian  power  he  routs,  as  never  more     330 
To  raise  its  pride  to  what  it  rose  before; 
Then  to  the  church's  scandal,  to  the  stain 
Of  either  camp,  of  Florence  and  of  .Spain. 
He  storms  the  eastl.-,  which  till  then  was  held, 
Through  strength  of  bulwark,  never  lo  be  queil'd. 


'  Python  was  a  monstrous  serpent,  said  by  the 
ancient  poets  to  have  been  engendered  from  the 
slime  of  the  Earth  after  the  deluge.  He  was  killed 
by  the  darts  of  .Apollo;  in  commemoration  of  which 
event  were  instituted  the  Pythian  games. 

^  The  poet,  in  this  allegory,  celebrates  the  libe- 
rality of  the  most  magnanimous  king  Francis  1.  the 
successor  of  Lewis  XII.  who,  for  the  unbomided 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  may  not  only  be  said 
.  to  have  deeply  wounded,  but  in  a  manner  destroyed, 
the  monster  Avarice.  He  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  art  and  genius. 

9  The  poet  means  the  Switzers,  who,  at  that 
time,  followed  no  emplojment  in  their  own  coun- 
try but  that  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen. 


Where'er  he  wields'"  liis  weapon,  prostrate  lie* 
Each  hostile  standaril,  or  before  him  flics  : 
Nor  fosse  nor  rampart  can  his  force  oppose, 
.\nd  strongest  walls  In  vain  the  town  eueluse. 
Tljis  glorious  chief  shall  every  gift  possess         340 
By  Heaven  decreed  the  happiest  prince  to  bless: 
As  Casar  brave  ;  his  prudence  far  renown'd, 
.As  his  at  Thrasyniene  and  Trebia  found  : 
Him  -Alexander's  fortune  shall  attend  : 
On  every  deed  in  \ain  our  toil  we  bend. 
Unless  good  fortune  our  designs  befriend." 

Thus  Malagigi  spoke,  and  new  desire 
In  every  knight  was  kindled  to  inquire 
The  names  of  other  chiefs,  whose  arms  could  quell 
The  dreadful  beast  by  whom  snob  numbers  fell.  350 
There,  midst  the  first,  was  read  Bernardo's  naihe  '*, 
Whom  Merlin's  sculpture  chronicled  to  fame  : 
By  him  shall  Bibiena  gain  renown, 
With  neighbouring  Horence,  and  Sienna's  town. 
\o  foot  shall  step  before  Giovanni's  place  ; 
Olilsmond  or  Ludovico's  "  deeds  efface. 
Francisco '3  see,  nor  from  his  generous  sire 
Brave  Frederieo  '*  shrinks  :   an  equal  fire 
His  kinsmen  feel :    alike  each  dauntless  look  : 
Ferrara's  there,  and  here  Urbino's  duke'S;        360 
From  one  of  these  brave  (iuidobaldo  '*  sprung, 
Pursues  his  sire,  with  love  of  glory  stung  : 
With  Ottobon  there  Sinabaldo  ■'  drives 
The  raging  beast,  and  each  for  conquest  strives. 


'"  He  means  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whom  he 
compares  to  C'.-esar  for  his  valour,  to  Fabins  Maxi- 
mus  for  his  prudence,  and  to  Alexander  the  (ireat 
for  his  success. 

"  This  Bernnrdo  was  surnamed  Divitio,  though 
he  was  generally  culled  Bibiena,  from  the  to-.\u  of 
that  name  near  Florence,  where  lie  resided.  He  at- 
tached himelf  to  the  fortune  of  Giovanni  di  Medi- 
ci, afterwards  Leo,  and  was  by  him  created  cardinal 
of  Santa  Maria,  in  Portico.  He  wrote  the  comedy 
called  Callandi-n,  and  caused  it  to  be  represented  at 
l;ouie  by  the  young  nobility,  in  honour  of  Isabella 
duchess  of  Mantua.  He  died  at  no  advanced  age, 
having  conceived  hopes  of  obtaining  the  popedom 
tn  the  decease  of  Leo. 

"  Thr.e  cardinals,  Giovanni  Salviati,  one  of  the 
most  :ir.cient  and  illustrious  families  of  Florence  ; 
a  r.-tna  of  prfjfoiuid  learning  and  virtue,  (ibis- 
mo. .do  Gonzaga,  created  cardinal  by  Julius  II. 
1'hH  third  was  Ludovico  of  Arragon,  likewise  a 
cardinal. 

"  Francisco  Gonzaga,  second  of  the  name,  and 
fourth  marquis  of  Mantua:  he  succeeded  to  the 
possi-ssions  of  Ids  father  Frederic  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  t'aught  ag.ainst  IMiarles  VIII.  of  France; 
he  was  a  gener;d  of  con.-ummate  skill  and  intrepi- 
dity; and  Charles,  enamoured  of  his  worth,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  his  faith,  and  detach  him 
from  the  Venetians.  Fornari. 

'•I  Frederieo  Gonzaga,  son  of  Francisco,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  by  Leo  X.  made  captain 
general  of  the  Roman  church,  and  of  the  republic 
of  Florence.  He  was  magnificent,  liberal,  just,  and 
a  great  patron  of  virtue  and  learning.  Fornari. 

"'5  Alpbonso  of  Este,  and  Francisco  Maria  della 
Rovcre. 

'^  Guidobaldo  the  second,  afterwards  duke  of 
Urbino,  son  of  Francesco  Maria. 

'"  Of  these  names  were  two  noble  youths,  bro- 
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Lewis  of  Gazalo",  with  speeding  art. 
Warms  in  the  monster's  neck  the  feather'd  dart : 
His  dart  and  bow  had  Phoebus'  gift  supply'd, 
\\'lien  Mars  the  falchion  girded  to  his  side. 
See  two  Hipp<jlitos'9  of  Este's  breed  ; 
I'lvu  Hercules'",  and  next  of  kindred  seed         37(1 
Another  Hcreulcf,  and  near  him  shine 
A  third  Hippolito^'  :  this  last  the  line 
Of  .Medicis  :   the  first  Gonzaga's  race: 
All  these  with  equal  warmth  the  monster  chase. 
Not  Julianas  son  **  above  his  sire  prevails, 
Nor  in  his  brother's  steps  Ferrantcs  '3  fails  : 
L'nconqiur'd  Dorea  't  shows  an  equal  mind  : 
By  none  Francisco  Sforza  '^5  left  behind, 
bee  ttto  appear,  whose  blood  illustrious  flows 
From  noble  Avolo*,  whose  banner  shows  530 

The  rock  whii;h  whelm'd  beneath  Typhceus  bore, 
Typhoeus  fell  wilh  serpents  cover'd  o'er. 
Scarce  one  so  prompt  as  these  in  noble  deed. 
Scarce  one  so  prompt  to  make  the  monster  bleed. 


thers  of  the  familyof  Flischi  at  Genoa.  Oltobon 
was  an  ecclesiastic.  These  retired  into  voluntary 
exile,  that  they  might  not,  by  a  private  enmity 
which  they  had  incurred,  draw  a  war  upon  their 
country.  There  were  likewise  two  pontiffs  of  the 
same  name.  One  was  Innocent  IV.  first  called 
Sinabaldo  of  Genoa,  of  the  family  of  the  Flischi.  He 
urilcred  the  cardinals  to  wear  a  red  hat,  and  was  a 
liiieral  and  munificent  pontifi".  The  o  her,  Adrian 
1\".  befor-' called  Ottobon,  nephew  of  pope  Innocent 

IV.  of  the  same  family  and  country,  created  car- 
dinal by  his  uncle.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  application,  but  lived  only  forty  days  after  he 
came  to  the  papal  chair.  Fornari. 

"*  Luigi  Gonzaga,  surnamed  Rodomont  from  his 
valour,  was  the  son  of  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  and 
called  Gazalo  from  a  castle  which  he  held.  This 
person  is  further  spoken  of  in  the  succeeding  notes. 

■'  One,  to  whom  the  poet  dedicates  his  b  j«k  ; 
the  other,  son  of -Alphonso  duke  of  Ferrara,  like- 
wise a  cardinal.  Foniari. 

'-"  Hercules,  the  father  of  .\lphonso  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, and  his  son  afterwards  duke  of  Ferrara. 

Fomnri. 

"  Hercules  Gonzaga.  cardinal  of  Mantua  :  Hip- 
polilo  of  the  honoured  family  of  Medicis,  cardinal 
of  St  I.ovenza.  He  died  by  poison,  much  lament- 
etl  for  his  many  virtues.  Fornari. 

^'  The  brother  of  Lorenzo  of  Jledicis  was  called 
Julian,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  insurrection: 
but  bis  death  was  afterwards  severely  revenged  by 
the  Florentines.  His  sou  was  pope  Clement  \'II. 
bom  a  few  daye  after  his  father's  death. 

Fornari. 

'3  Ferrautes  Gonzaga,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  at  one  time  viceroy  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  lieutenant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
anil  general  of  the  army  for  the  empeixir. 

Fornari. 

'<  See  Book  iv.  note  to  ver.  218,  where  his  cha- 
racter is  displayed  at  large. 

'-i  He  means  the  second  Francisco  Sforza,  son  of 
Ludovico  il  Moro,  who  having  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Christiern  king  of  Datia.  and  sister  to  (.  hai  Ics 

V.  obtained  the  duchy  of  Mih-iu.  Fornari. 
*   This  noble  family  of  the   Avoli   came   from 

Spain,  well  known  at  Toledo,  and  of  great  repute 
and  antiquity.  Fornari. 


See  here  Francesco  of  Pcscara  ''i  fam'd, 
.And  there  Alphonso  see  of  Vasco  "'  nam'd. 
Where  is  Gonsalvo's  next,  whose  acts  shall  raise 
The  Spanish  realm  with  never-dying  praise  ? 
Of  bim  would  Malagigi  gladly  tell. 
Whom  none,  in  this  intrepid  band,  excel.  390 

William  of  Monserrato's  ^  name  is  read. 
With  those  who  came  the  monster's  bl'X<d  to  shed. 
While  midst  the  chiefs  that  thus  th'  assault  main- 
tain, 
Lo !  some  are  wounded  there,  some  here  are  slain. 

Thus  in  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 
Their  hunger  fled,  on  car[)ets  rich  reclin'd, 
Beside  the  fount  in  bowery  shades  they  lay. 
And  careless  pass'd  the  sultry  hours  away; 
While  Malagigi,  and  while  Vivian  drcst 
In  shining  steel,  kept  watch  to  guard  the  rest.  400 

Now  unaccompany'd  behold  a  dame. 
With  looks  impatient,  to  the  fountain  came: 
Hippalca  was  she  call'd,  from  whom  the  hand 
Of  ruthless  Rodomont  Frontino  gain'd  : 
Him  all  the  live-long  day  pursu'd  the  maid. 
With  threatsto  move  him,  or  with  prayers  persuade; 
But  when  she  found  nor  threats  nor  prayers  succeed, 
Direct  tor  Agrisniont  she  bent  her  speed. 
Since  there  she  heard  (but  how,  remains  untold) 
Rogero  slay'd  with  Richardetto  bold.  410 

The  place  full  well  she  knew,  the  ready  way 
-As  well  she  knciv  that  near  the  fountain  lay. 
She  came,  and  sudden  there  Rogero  view'd  ; 
But  as  Love's  prudent  envoy,  well  indu'd 
With  cautious  thought,  whatever  chance  might  fall, 
.And  prompt  to  change  at  meet  occasion's  call ; 
Soon  as  her  lady's  brother  she  beheld. 
She  chcck'd  her  bridle,  and  her  ha^te  repell'd. 
And  midst  the  warriors  coldly  passing  by. 
On  young  Rogero  cast  a  stranger's  eye.  420 

Then  Richardetto  rose  to  meet  the  dame, 
.And  a-k'd  her  whither  hound,  and  whence  she  came. 
She  then  with  heavy  cheer,  and  eyes  yet  red 
From  many  a  falling  tear,  thus,  sighing,  said; 


^'  Marquis  of  Pescara  and  son  of  .AlphoDso.  He 
was  a  great  commander,  and  prosperous  in  everj' 
undertaking,  except  at  Ravenna,  where,  receiving 
many  wounds,  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  hut  fortune 
from  that  time  was  ever  favourable  to  him.  To  the 
study  of  arm-  he  jo  ned  the  embellishment  of  let- 
ters; and  while  prisoner  with  tiic  French,  addressed 
to  his  wife  Victoria  an  elegant  dialogue  on  love. 
At  last,  after  many  victories  obtained  over  the 
French,  his  strength  being  wasted  with  fatigue,  he 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  covered  with  laurels. 
.  Fornari. 

'*  Cousin  to  the  before-named  Francesco,  and  no 
less  an  ornament  to  the  house  of  Avoli. 

Fornari. 

^9  Gonsalvo  Ferrantcs  was  bom  at  Cordova  in 
Andalusia,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  famil)'.  By  his 
assistance  Ferdinando  ojuquered  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada, and  the  kingdom  c^f  Naples.  He  gained  the 
title  of  Great,  an.i  at  last  died  of  a  fever  in  the  se- 
venty-second year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  1515. 

Fornari. 

3°  He  mea,ns  William  the  third  marquis  of  Mon- 
serrato.  ■  He  was  rich  in  every  accomplishment  of 
mind  and  body,  and  gained  many  victories  in 
France,     He  died  in  the  dower  of  bis  age. 

Fornari. 
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But  spoUe  ?o  loud,  that  brave  Rogero's  ear. 
Who  stood  beside,  misht  every  accent  licar  : 

"Late,  at  your  sister's  i-harye.  o'erliill  aiiJ  jilain, 
I  led  a  generuns  courser  by  the  rein. 
In  the  swift  race  and  lields  of  battle  prov'd, 
Fniutino  cali'd,  nnd  much  the  stc<d  she  lov'd.  431) 
Full  thirty  miles  3'  1  unmolested  pass'd, 
And  hop'd  secure  to  reach  Marseilles  at  last; 
To  which  ere  long  she  meant  tii  bend  her  '•'-ay, 
And  bade  me  there  for  her  arrival  stay 
A  few  short  days — and  such  my  fond  belief — 
I  thought  the  «tjrld  knew  not  so  bold  a  chief 
To  seize  the  beast,  when  1,  t'  oppose  the  deed. 
Should  say — •  Rinaldo's  sister  owns  the  steed.'  [sun 
■Rut  vain  my  thoughts  have  prov'd,  since  yester's 
A  Pagan  hand  by  force  Frontino  won  ;  440 

Kor.  when  he  heard  his  nnlde  owner's  name, 
Restor'd  the  courser,  or  allow'd  the  cbiui. 
With  many  a  curse,  witli  many  a  fruitlcFs  prayer. 
Him  I  pursu'd ;    nor  yet  have  left  him  far. 
Where  his  stol'u  courser,  and  his  boasted  m'ght, 
Can  scarce  defend  him,  closely  press'd  in  liiht 
By  one  who  seem'd  ^  to  challenge  all  his  skill. 
And  may,  I  tnl^t,  avenge  the  wrongs  I  feel."  [close. 

She  said;  and  scarcely  thus  her  speech  could 
Ere,  starting  from  his  seat,  Ro.gero  rose,  450 

And,  turning  swift  to  Hichardetto,  pray'd 
(The  sole  reward  he  ask'd  for  welcome  aid 
But  late  bestow'il)  that  he  alone  nii-ht  go. 
And  with  the  damsel  seek  her  daring  foe, 
The  haughty  Saracen,  whose  lawless  force 
Had  frftm  her  guidance  refl  the  warrior  horse. 

Though  PJchardetto  decm'd  it  ill  became 
A  courteous  champion,  at  another's  claim, 
To  quit  the  deed  that  on  his  honour  lay  ; 
Vet,  now  coinpell'd,  he  gave  unwilling  way      400 
To  good  Rogero's  suit,  who  bade  adieu. 
And  with  Hippalca  from  the  rest  withdrew  ; 
Who,  left  behind,  all  silent  with  amaze, 
Scarce  found  a  tongue  his  valorous  acts  to  praise. 

Meantime  at  distance  now  from  listening  ears, 
Hippalca  to  th'  impatient  knight  declares 
Her  tender  greefing.  in  whose  gentle  breast 
His  matchless  virtues  ever  liv'd  imprest. 
Which  late  before  her  faithful  lips  had  told, 
But  Richardetto's  sight  her  speech  control'd  :  4"0 
She  said,  the  Pagan,  as  he  sciz'd  the  steed, 
This  vaunt  had  added  to  his  lawless  deed: 
"  Since  't  is  Rogero's,  I  more  gladly  make 
'I'his  courier  mine,  which  if  he  would  retake, 
Tell  him,  whene'er  he  dares  assert  his  right, 
I  ne'er  shall  seek  to  hide  me  from  his  sight ; 
'I'hat  Rodomont  am  I — whose  dauntless  name, 
Where'er  1  go,  my  noble  deeds  proclaim." 

Rogero  lieard,  and  by  his  features  show'd 
What  deep  resentment  in  his  bostjin  glov.'d :      4S0 
Frontino  much  he  priz'd,  and  more  he  lov'd, 
As  sent  from  her  whose  deeds  her  truth  had  prov'd  : 
He  deem'd  this  outrage  done  in  foul  despite, 
To  ^tain  the  name  and  honour  of  a  knight; 
And  sliame  were  his.  unless  his  arm  with  speed 
From  Rodomont  redeem  the  generous  steed. 
And  on  the  Sarzan's  head  avenge  Ih'  uugcntle  deed. 

3^  In  the  wiiid  book,  Ariosto  says  ten  miles  only. 

3^  After  Rodomont  had  taken  FrtJir  ino  from 
Hippalca,  she  followed  him  till  he  met  Mandri- 
eardo,  with  whom  she  left  him  engaged  in  single 
c»mt)at;  to  which  CLrcauistQnc«  she  here  alludes. 
See  Book  xxiv. 


The  dame  Rogero  led  with  eager  pace, 
To  bring  him  with  the  Sarzan  face  to  face: 
They  journey'd  till  they  reach'd  a  double  way:  490 
One,  down  the  plain  ;  one,  up  the  mountain  lay  ; 
And  either  to  the  neighbouring  valley  brought, 
Where  Rodomont  with  Mandricardo  fought : 
Short  w.is  the  uphill  path,  but  rough  to  tread  ; 
Longer,  but  smooth,  the  path  that  downward  led. 
Hippalca  took  the  first,  in  zeal  to  gain 
The  lost  Frunlinu,  and  revenge  obtain. 
Ttie  king  of  Algiers,  with  the  dwarf,  the  dame. 
And  Tartar  knight,  the  way  less  rugged  came. 
These  knights,  who  sought  but  late  each  other's  life, 
Wuh  Doralis,  the  lovely  cause  of  strife,  501 

In  friendship  rode,  descending  to  the  plain. 
And  reach'd  the  fountain  where  the  noble  train. 
Where  Malagigi,  and  where  Vivian  stay'd; 
Where  .Aldiger  and  Richardetto  laid. 
With  bold  Marphisa  rested  in  the  shade. 

Marpbisa,  at  each  noble  knight's  request. 
Had  elolh'd  her  person  in  a  female  vest, 
\\'ith  rich  attire  and  costly  ornament. 
By  Uertolagi  to  Lanfusa  sent;  510 

And  though  but  rare  appear'd  the  martial  maid 
Without  her  cuirass,  helm  a:id  beamy  blade  ; 
Yet,  at  their  suit,  she  now  her  mail  unbrac'd, 
And  shone  a  dame  with  every  beauty  grac'd. 

Sijon  as  the  Tartar  had  Marphisa  seen, 
Me  purpos'd  from  licr  knights  the  dame  to  win. 
And,  in  exchange  for  Doralis,  bestow 
Her  youthful  beauties  on  his  rival  tiie. 
As  if  the  lover  should  such  terms  approve, 
To  sell  a  mistress,  or  transfer  a  love  !  520 

U'ith  joy  he  view'd  Marpliita's  mien  and  face. 
That  worthy  scem'd  the  bravest  knight  to  grace ; 
.\nd  sudden  every  chief  he  there  beheld 
He  cali'd  to  joust,  and  dar'd  them  to  the  field. 
Vivian  and  Malagigi,  ready  drest 
In  helmet,  plate,  and  mail  to  guard  the  rest, 
Upstarted  from  their  seats,  prepar'd  to  fight 
With  each  advancing  chief;  but  Sarza's  knight. 
Who  came  not  thither  in  the  jousts  to  run, 
Stood  still,  and  left  the  champions  one  to  one.  530 

First  Vivian,  with  a  heart  unns'd  to  fear, 
Firm  in  the  rest  declin'd  a  ponderous  spear  :    . 
The  Pagan  monarch  with  superior  force 
Appear'd  well  vers'd  in  every  dreadful  course: 
Each  aim'd  his  weapon,  where  he  deem'd  the  blow 
Might  surest  take — full  on  his  helm  the  foe 
From  gallant  Vivian's  hand  receiv'd  the  stroke  ; 
But  he  nor  fell,  nor  bow'd  beneath  the  shock. 
The  Pagan  king  his  tougher  spear  iinpell'd. 
Which   broke,    like   ice,    the   plates    of   Vivian's 
shield :  540 

Hurl'd  from  his  seat,  amid  the  flowery  way, 
Stretch'd  on  his  side  the  hapless  warrior  lay. 

Then  Malagigi,  rous'd  at  honour's  call. 
In  haste  advanc'd  t'  avenge  his  brother's  fall; 
But  unadvis'd  his  hasie — so  ill  he  far'd. 
He  less  aveng'd  him  than  his  fortime  shar'd. 
The  third  brave  brother,  eager  for  the  fight. 
Before  his  kinsman  on  his  courser  light 
Leaps  clad  in  arms,  the  Saracen  defies. 
Throws  up  the  reins,  and  to  the  trial  flies.  .550 

Fierce  on  the  Pagan's  teniper'd  helm,  below 
The  vizor's  sight,  resound.s  the  forceful  blow: 
Shiver'd  in  four,  the  spear  to  heaven  ascends: 
Firm  sits  the  knight,  nor  in  the  saddle  bends. 
The  Tartar  champion,  in  the  fuiious  course. 
On  Aldiger's  leli  side  with  cruel  foicc 
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VTis  weapon  drove — the  shield  oppns'd  in  vain. 
And  less  the  cuirass  could  the  stroke  suslain  : 
)  hrougli  hi?  white  shoulder  pass'd  the  ruthlesi steel. 
And  wounded  Aldii^er  be^an  to  reel ;  660 

Then  falling,  on  the  fkjwc  ry  turf  lay  spread, 
All  pale  his  features,  and  his  armour  red  M  ! 

Next  Richanletto  to  th'  encounter  prcss'd. 
And  comiug,  ])l3C'd  so  huge  a  spear  iu  rest, 
A<  prov'd  hiiw  ju'itly  (often  prov'd  before) 
llie  name  of  Pala<lln  of  France  he  bore. 
Well  on  the  Pagan  kniL;ht  his  spear  he  bent, 
Had  favouring  fortune  answer'd  his  intent; 
Ttut  headlong  on  the  ground  he  lay  o'erthrown. 
His  falling  courier's  fault,  and  not  his  own.       .i70 

No  knight  appearing  more  whose  venturous  hand 
AVith  Mandrieanlo  in  the  joust  mijht  stand. 
The  Pagan  deem'd  his  arms  had  \nin  the  dame, 
And  viherc  she  sate  he  near  the  fountain  came. 
And  thus  began — "  Thou,  damsel,  art  my  prize. 
If  in  thy  cause  no  other  champion  rise 
T'<  rein  the  steed — thy  charms  revert  to  me. 
For  so,  thou  know'st,  the  laws  of  arms  decree." 

Marphisa,  raising  with  indignant  pride    [cry'd. 
Her  ha'Jghty  looks — '*  Thy  judgment  errs,'*  she 
"  I  grant  the  plea  (nor  should  thy  right  decline)  5S1 
That  I  by  laws  of  war  were  justly  thine  ; 
Did  I,  of  these  thy  spear  to  earth  has  thrown, 
One  for  my  lord  or  for  my  champion  own. 
I  own  no  lord,  to  none  have  subiect  been, 
And  he  who  wins  me,  fnm  myself  must  win. 
I  wield  tlie  hneklcr,  and  the  lance  sustain, 
And  many  a  knight  by  me  has  press'd  the  plain. 
My  arms  and  steed  I" — the  fiery  virgin  ^aid, 
And,  at  iier  word,  the  ready  squires  obey'd.      590 
Stripp'd  oft' her  (lowing  robe,  in  vesture  light 
She  stands  with  well  turn'd  limbs  reveal'd  to  sight ; 
Beauty  and  strength  uniting  in  her  frame. 
All  save  her  face  the  god  of  war  proclaim. 
And  now  with  plate  and  mail  encompass'd  round. 
Her  swurd  she  girts,  and,  with  an  active  hound, 
Bv'strides  her  stee.l,  which,  govern'd  by  her  hand. 
Rears,  turns,  and  wheels  subservient  to  coininanu. 
Now  hijldly  she  the  Pagan  prince  defies. 
Wields  iier  strong  lance,  and  lo  tli'  encouuti-r  flies. 
Penthesilea  thus,  in  battle  prov'd,  lilll 

Through  Trojan  fields  to  meet  Achilles  mov'd. 

Close  to  the  grasp,  li';e  brittle  glasv,  «ere  rent 
The  crashing  spears  j  but  neither  rider  bent 
One  foot,  one  inch — then  fir'd  with  generous  rage. 
To  prove  how  well  her  daring  foe  could  wage 
A  closer  fight,  Marphisa  bar'd  the  sword, 
And  nishM  intrepid  on  the  Tartar  lord. 
The  Tartar,  who  tlie  dame  unhurt  espies. 
Blasphemes  each  element,  and  threats  the  skies  ;fi  lO 
While  she,  who  hop'd  his  shield  to  rend  in  twain. 
Accuses  Heaven  in  no  less  angi-y  strain.        [round. 

Each  wields  the  gle.iming  sword,  while,  batter'd 
Their  jointed  arms  like  beaten  anvils  sound. 
Alike  in  arms  of  fated  steel  attir'd, 
,  Arms  never  more  tlian  on  this  day  lequir'd  : 
So  strong  the  helm,  the  cuirass,  plate,  and  greave. 
No  point  i'ould  pierce  them,  and  no  edge  could 
The  strife  had  lasted  till  the  setting  light,   (cleave. 
Nor  yet  th'  ensuing  day  had  clos'd  the  light,      6'iO 
Jlut  Uodomont  riish'd  in  their  rage  to  stay, 
And  £hide  his  rival  for  ill-tim'd  delay. 


i3  I.ileral  from  the  Italian. 

Uu.s.so  .sii  raiiiK  8  pullido  nel  ^olto. 
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"  If  w.ar  thou  seek'st,"  the  kin»  of  Algiers  cry'd, 
"  First  let  us  two  our  late  dispute  decide. 
Thou  know'st,"  he  said,  "  our  truce  was  made  to' 

give 
Our  monorch  succour,  and  his  camp  relieve ; 
Nor  must  we,  i  re  our  friends  are  fi  eed  from  harms, 
Engage  In  jousts,  or  mix  in  fiei-ccr  arms." 
Then  to  Marphisa,  with  a  courteous  air. 
He  turn'd,  and  show'd  the  regal  messenger,       63B 
And  told  her  how  from  .Agramnnt  he  came. 
To  asU  their  swords  to  save  the  .Moorish  name  ; 
And  hop'd,  at  his  reque^^t  her  valour  won 
Would  aid  the  cause  of  king  Trnyano's  .son  : 
By  this  't  were  better  far,  with  generous  aim, 
To  lift  to  heaven  the  pinions  of  her  fame. 
Than  by  low  brawls  defeat  the  great  design. 
Against  the  common  foe  their  strength  to  join. 

Long  had  .Marphisa  wish'd  with  swurd  and  lance 
To  prove,  in  equal  field,  the  peers  of  fratice.      fi4() 
WhofoughtforCharlcs;  and  hence  the  dame  agreed 
To  assist  their  sovereign  at  his  greatest  need, 
Till  from  the  Christian  power?  the  camp  was  freed. 

Meanahilc  Rogero,  with  the  guiding  maid. 
The  rugged  path,  that  up  the  hill  convey'd, 
Pursu'd  in  vain,  for  when  the  vale  they  gain'd. 
No  lunger  there  fierce  Rodoinont  remain'd. 
Uogcio  thence,  to  reach  the  fount  that  stood 
I!y  Merlin  rais'd,  with  eager  speed  pursu'd 
The  late-wurn  track  that  in  the  turf  he  vicn'd.  C50 
He  will'd  Hippaica  then,  without  delay. 
Should  Mount  .'ilhano  .seek,  th.at  distant  lay 
A  day's  short  journey,  but  a  different  riad 
The  traveller  to  Merlin's  fountain  show'd. 
He  bade  her  trust  in  him,  nor  trust  in  vain, 
His  arm,  erelong,  Frontino  would  regain; 
To  her  he  gave  the  tender  lines  to  bear. 
Which  late,  at  .^prismont,  his  anxious  care 
Had  peun'd  to  ease  the  dear  expecting  maid. 
And  hither,  in  his  breast  conccal'd,  convey'd.  G60 
'I'o  this  he  added  many  a  gentle  char.i^e. 
To  speak  his  luve,  and  jilead  his  cause  at  large. 
All  these  HijipiUa  promis'd  to  retain  ; 
Then  hade  adieu,  and  turn'd  her  palfrey's  rein. 
Swift  on  her  way  the  trusty  envoy  g'«s, 
And  .Mount  Alban.j  sees  3»  at  evening  close. 

Rogero  then  the  Sarzan  prince  pursu'd, 
With  anxious  speed,  till  near  the  fount  be  vicw'd 
The  kiijg,  \ii:h  Mandricardo  at  his  side. 
And  Doralis  in  peace  and  friendship  ride.  679 

Now  to  the  place  in  haste  Rogero  drew, 
.\n(l  by  Frontriio  well  his  rider  knew  : 
bnv  o'l  r  his  spear  the  youth  impatient  bent, 
And  to  tiie  chief  a  stern  defiance  sent ; 
But  less  the  suft'ering  paiieiiee  Job  of  old 
ni^play'd,  so  full  in  halljw'd  pages  told. 
Than  Rodoinont  that  day,  who  ciirb'd  bis  pride. 
His  wonted  fury,  when  to  fight  defy'd. 
Deaf  to  the  combat !   he,  whom  danger's  charm? 
Had  ever  fir'd,  who  joy'd  to  mix  m  arms  !  6Sft 

Ne'er  till  this  day,  nor  since,  the  Sarzaii  knight 
Was  ever  known  to  shun  the  pmfl'er'd  fight  j 
So  much  the  wish  to  aid  his  king  distress'd. 
The  ruling  passion  of  Itis  soul  siippress'd. 
So  fix'd  he  stood,  that  had  his  prescient  mind 
The  certain  issue  of  the  strife  divin'd, 
.■\s  sure  a  prize,  as  when  the  leopard  draws 
riie  fearful  hare  within  his  raVenous  paws. 


31  He  returns  to  Hippaica,  Book  xxx.  vcr.  5iS. 
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E'en  tljeu  Iiis  prixlepce  liarl  ileclin'd  the  fray, 

Nor  with  a  single  blow  prulong'd  his  slay.  C9() 

F.vi  n  that  Rogero,  who  the  b;itt!e  claiin'd. 

That  cliampion,  high  o'er  otiier  champions  fatn'd, 

The  man  he  uish'd  to  single  from  tiiankind. 

And  through  the  world  had  gladly  rov'd  to  find, 

Now  fail'd  to  rouse  him  to  the  listed  plain; 

And  him  Achilles  had  provok'd  in  vain  ; 

So  well  his  soul  repress'd  her  wonted  ire. 

So  deep  in  embers  slept  the  sninthcr'd  fire. 

He  told  Rogero  why  be  shunn'd  the  fight. 

And  ask'd  his  aid  to  guard  Iheir  sovereign's  right, 

As  well  beseem'd  a  true  and  loyal  knight.  701 

'I'be  siege  once  rais'd,  full  leisure  would  remain, 

Among  themselves  their  quarrels  to  maintain. 

*'  I  give  consent,"  to  him  Itogeru  ery'<l, 
"  To  cease  awhile  our  battle  to  decide, 
Till  Agramant  is  freed  from  hostile  power, 
So  thou  to  nie  Frontiuo  first  restore. 
Say,  woiddst  thou  have  me  till  the  camj>'s  release 
Delay  the  combat  and  confirm  the  peace  ?  7i'9 

(The  combat  claim'd,  to  piove  thy  deed  has  stain'd 
The  name  of  knighthood,  from  a  damsel's  hand 
To  take  my  steed)  Frontino  now  resign, 
Else  shall  the  powers  of  Earth  in  vain  combine 
To  m.ake  me  for  one  hour  the  fight  decline." 

While  thus  Rogero  from  the  Sarzan's  bands 
Frontino,  or  the  instant  fight,  demands; 
And  he,  rejoiv'd,  to  neither  will  accede. 
To  give  the  battle,  or  restore  the  steed, 
Lo!    Mandricardo,  on  a  different  side, 
New  cause  for  contest  in  the  field  descry'd  :        720 
He  sees,  for  his  defence  Rogero  bear 
The  Bird,  that  reigns  o'er  others  prince  of  air, 
The  argent  eagle  in  an  azure  shield, 
Which  once  the  Trojan  knight  35  was  seen  to  wield ; 
Which  now  Rogero  challeng'd  as  his  due, 
Rogero,  who  his  line  from  Hector  drew. 

Fierce  Mandricardo,  at  the  sight  inllam'd, 
Witli  anger  rav'd  to  view  the  bird  he  ciaim'd 
TsurpVl  by  other  hands,  and,  to  his  s<'orn, 
On  other  shields  great  Hector's  eagle  borne.      730 
Like  him  intrepid  Mandricardo  wore 
The  bird  that  Ganymede  from  Ida  bore. 
Such  as  he  won  it  that  tremendous  day, 
When  at  the  magic  dome  ^  he  seiz'd  the  dazzling 

prey. 
Known  is  the  tale,  how  from  the  Fairy's  land. 
This  shield,  with  all  the  glorious  arms,  he  gain'd. 
Those  arms  by  Vulcan  furg'd,  with  skill  divine, 
To  grace  the  knight  of  Priam's  regal  line. 
For  this  befire,  in  mutual  strife  engag'd, 
Had  Mandricardo  and  Rogero  rag'd;  740 

Why  then  the  conflict  ceas'd,   I  \eaye  to  tell. 
Nor  longer  speak  of  what  is  known  so  well; 
Thenceforth  till  now  they  never  met  in  field. 
But  Mandricardo,  when  he  view'd  the  shield, 
Stept  proudly  forth,  and,  with  a  threatening  cry — 
"  Lo  !    here,  Rogero,  I  thy  force  defy. 
Thou  dar'st  for  thy  device  my  eagle  take ; 
Nor  is  this  day  the  first  my  claim  I  make  : 
Think'st  thon,  as  once  my  arm  revenge  forbore; 
I  still  shall  pass  thy  usurpation  o'er  ?  730 

Since  neither  threats,  nor  gentle  means  addrest, 
SuiBce  to  drive  this  folly  from  thy  breast, 


35  Hector. 

3^  See  note  to  Book  xiv.  ver.  240,  for  the  history 
«f  this  adventure. 


Soon  shall  I  prove  thou  better  might'st  have  weigh'd 
The  charge  I  gave,  and  in  gooti  time  obey'd." 

As  in  the  crackling  wood,  when  breath  inspires 
The  sudden  blaze  to  «ake  the  sleeping  llres; 
So  to  his  ear  when  first  the  challenge  came, 
Rogero's  anger  burst  to  instant  flajnc.         feni'ag'd, 

"Thou  think'st  t'  o'erpower  me  now — "  he  cries 
"  But  though  another  lias  my  arms  engag'd,      760 
They  soon  a'all  win  (thou  to  thy  cost  shalt  see) 
From  him  Frontino,  Hector's  shield  from  thee. 
For  Ibis  but  late  before  3!  I  wag'd  the  strife, 
And  late  refrain'd  to  touch  thy  forfeit  lifs„ 
.•*.»  then  no  weapon  at  thy  side  I  view'd. 
Those  deeds  were  spurt,  hut  these  must  end  in  blood. 
Ill  fate  fur  thee  yf.n  argent  bird  to  bear, 
Which  Ihou  usurp'st,  and  I  v^ilh  justice  wear; 
Dcliver'd  down  to  me.  the  rightful  heir.''        ,    769 

"Tis  Ihou  usurp'st  my  riglit" — and  at  the  word, 
Slern  Mandricardo  grasp'd  his  drc  adful  sviord. 
That  sword,  which  once  in  fight  Orlando  drew. 
And  late  in  madness  midst  the  forest  threw. 
Rogero  then,  whose  unexampled  mind 
From  courteous  lore  had  never  yet  declin'd. 
Soon  as  he  saw  his  foe  the  falchion  w  ield. 
Let  fall  his  spear  as  useless  on  the  field. 
His  sword,  good  Balisarda,  then  with  baste 
His  right  hand  seiz'd,  his  left  the  shield  embrac'd  ; 
But  Rodomont  between  them  spurr'd  his  stcedi  7B0 
Marphisa  interpos'd  with  equal  speed. 
This,  one;   and  that,  the  other  knight  repell'd  ; 
By  prayers  implor'd  them,  and  by  force  with-held; 
W'liile  of  the  treaty  Algiers'  king  coniplain'd, 
Ry  Mandricardo  twice  so  ill  maintain'd  ; 
First,  when,  to  win  Marpliisa's  charms,  he  mov'd 
Against  her  knights,  and  well  his  valour  prov'd ; 
.\nd,  from  Rogero  now  his  shield  to  take, 
Coidd  thus  the  cause  of  Agramant  forsake. 
"  11' strife  thou  seek'st — then  let  our  swords,"  he 
cry'd,  79y 

*'  A  quarrel  nobler  far  than  these  decide. 
VVitli  thee  the  rombat  done,  my  dauntless  hands 
Shall  answer  him  who  now  his  steed  demands: 
If  from  my  sword  thy  life  survives  the  light, 
Thou  mayst  with  him  dispute  the  buckler's  right." 
"  Far  other  may  the  chance  of  arms  jirovide, 
To  foKlomont,"  fierce  Mandricardo  cry'd, 
"When  like  some  fount,  that  ne'er  itscurrentdrains. 
My  dauntless  vigour  unimpair'd  remains, 
To  meet  Rogero,  or  a  thousand  foes,  800 

With  all  the  world,  shoidd  all  the  world  oppose." 

Words  follow  words,  and  wrath  new  wrath  sup- 
plies, 
Now  bore,  now  there,  increasing  tumvtlts  rise. 
Fell  Mandricardo,  whom  new  rage  indames, 
With  Roiloir.ont,  and  with  Rogero  claims 
At  once  the  light :   unns'd  affront.;  to  bear, 
Rogero  spurns  at  peace,  and  breathes  but  war. 
On  either  side  Marphisa  woidd  restrain 
The  growing  strife,  that  makes  licr  labour  vain. 
-As  when,  escaping  from  its  broken  shores,        810 
The  angry  stream  through  various  eliannels  pours, 
The  peasant  sees  the  waves  the  meads  o'erllow, 
And  trembles  for  his  promi^'d  crops  below  ; 


37  Boyardo  tells  us,  that  when  first  Rogero  and" 

Mandricardo  met,  a  dispute  ensued  between  them 

for  this  shield  of  Hector,  which  Mandricardo  had 

won  at  the  Fairy's  castle. 

.  Orl.  Innam.  book  iij.  c  vi. 
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'  •  [lilehere  his  cares  against  tin-  flioil  provide, 
I  iiiough  other  breacli'is  bursts  the  sounding  tide: 
I  liiis  while  with  Rodomont  Roicro  rag'd, 
\iid  Mandricardo  in  like  strife  eii.iag'd  ; 
\\liere  each  aspir'd,  his  brother  chiefs  above, 
liiinself  in  courage,  strength,  and  skill  to  prove, 
.M.uphisa  strove  to  calm  each  restless  soul,        820 
Ni.  words  can  soothe  them,  and  no  art  control. 
It  one  a  moment  from  the  fight  she  drew, 
she  saw  the  other  chiefs  th'  assault  renew. 
I  lie  dame,  who  sought  to  calm  each  furious  peef, 
I'lnis  spoke — "  Attend,  my  lords,  my  counsel  hear: 

0  !  let  us  yet  these  vain  debates  compose, 
Till  Agramant  is  freed  from  Christian  foes. 
If  each  will  thus  neglect  his  country's  right, 

i'lien  I  with  Mandricardo  claim  the  fight;         S29 
1.  prove  how  well  (for  such  his  boast  has  been) 
He  from  myself  in  arms  myself  can  win  ; 
Hut  if  our  king  demands  our  better  care, 
'J'hen  let  us  hence,  and  every  strife  forbear." 

"  Not  one  shall  aid  our  king  with  readier  speed 
Than  I — but  let  him  first  restore  the  steed," 
Kr.gero  cry'd — "  let  him  my  word<  .nttend, 
K'f  store  the  courser,  or  himself  defend. 
IffiL'  will  I  fall  in  glorious  conib;it  slain, 
')i,   with  Frontino,  victor  quit  the  plain." 
riii  n  Rodomont — "The  first  may  weH  befall;   840 

1  lie  last  for  other  force  than  thine  may  call — " 

1  lieu  thus  pursu'd — "  Hear,  what  1  now  protest, 
If  further  ill  betide  our  king  distrcst. 
Yours  be  the  blame,  since  here  prepar'd  I  stand, 
To  act  what  duty  and  what  fame  deman.l." 
Thus  he— but  little  heedful  of  tlic  word, 
Rogero  furious  grasp'd  his  shiuing  sword  : 
Like  .some  wild  boar  with  Rodomont  he  clos'd. 
To  shoulder  shoulder,  shield  to  shield  oppos'd  : 
With  sudden  force  the  Sarzan  prUice  he  shook,  SjO 
One  foot  the  stirrup  unawares  forsook. 
"  Defer  the  comfiat,"  Mandricardo  cry'd, 
"  Or  if  thou  fight'st,  with  me  thy  arm  be  try'd." 
He  said,  and  now  inflam'd  with  decjjer  spite. 
Struck  on  the  helmet  of  the  youthful  knight ; 
Low  to  his  courser's  neck  Rogero  bent. 
Nor  soon  recovering  roie,  for  swiftly  sent 
By  Ulien's  mighty  son,  the  thundering  steel, 
AV'ith  dreadful  ruin  on  his  head-piece  fell : 
Of  adamantine  proof  his  helm  was  made,  850 

Else  to  his  chin  had  cleft  the  reeking  blade. 
Rogero's  hands  uncloa'd  with  suddtii  pain. 
One  lost  the  falchion,  and  one  loit  the  re  in  ; 
The  startled  courser  bears  him  o'er  ilie  laud, 
And  Galisarda  glitters  on  the  sand. 

Marphisa,  who  that  day  in  arms  had  ^tood 
With  hrave  RoLrero,  now  the  warrinr  view'd 
By  two  at  once  in  strife  unequal  prest. 
And  indignation  lili'd  her  generous  breast. 
On  Mandricardo,  turning  swift,  siie  sped  370 

Her  unsheath'd  falchion  at  the  Tartar's  head. 
The  king  of  -Mgiere  on  Rogero  drives— 
Frontiuu  *s  won,  unless  some  aid  arrives. 
But  Richardelto  and  bold  Vivian  bring 
Theirfriendly  aid  :   while  'twixt  the  knight  and  king 
That  spurs  his  steed,  and  this  with  ready  sword 
Supplies  Rogero,  now  to  sense  restor'd. 
T'  avenge  his  late  disgrace  Rogero  burns. 
And  swift  on  .llgiers'  king  indignant  turns. 
So  when  by  chance  some  ox  a  lion  gores  880 

At  unawares,  the  generous  sai'age  roars 
With  fury  more  than  pain,  while  round  he  flings 
His  lashing  tail,  and  swift  to  veu^^ance  springs: 


On  Rodomont's  proud  head  i'o»!>ro  pour'd 
A  storm  of  blow),  and  bail  his  own  gt>od  sword 
Then  ann'd  his  hand,  the  Afric  knight  had  found 
His   helm,  though  tough,  too  weak  to  ward  the 

wound ; 
That  helm,  which  oncefor  na')ers  king  was  wrought, 
When  with  the  stars  an  impious  war  he  sought. 
Discord,  who  row  beholds  nitli  joyful  eyes        890 
Strife  follow  strife,  on  t-imult  tumult  rise; 
I'.xults  that  coniest  never  more  could  cease, 
By  truce  suspendt^d,  or  compo.<*d  by  peace  j 
Secure  of  ill,   her  staler  Pride  .she  calls, 
With  her  to  seek  again  the  cloister'd  walls. 

But  let  them  hence — while  we  a'tend  the  fight. 
Where,  on  the  forehead  of  the  Sarzan  knight, 
Rogero  drove  his  weighty  blade  so  well. 
That  backward  on  his  steed  the  rider  fell  ; 
flis  haidcn'd  scales  behind,  his  haughty  crest,  900 
.And  clanking  helm,   Fruniino's  crupper  press'd; 
While  thrice,  and  four  times,  here  and  there  he 

reel'd, 
.\nd  seem'd  just  falling  on  the  grassy  field: 
Nor  had  hisopen'd  grasp  the  s.i\jrd  rctain'd. 
But  that  a  chain  secur'd  it  1 1  his  hind. 

With  Mandricardo  fierce  Marphisa  wag'd 
A  dreadful  fight,  that  all  his  force  euga»'(L 
Not  less  the  Tartar  fought  with  tompcrM  charms; 
Their  corslets  well  secur'd  each  breast  from  harms, 
.And  either  equal  seem'd  in  strength  and  arms.  910 
At  length  Jlarphisa's  courser  wheeling  round 
In  narr.iw  circuit  on  the  slippery  grttnnd, 
Fell  sidelong  down,  and  while  to  rise  he  strove. 
Fierce  Mandricardo  Bri.aliadoro  drove 
Against  his  flank,  forgetting  kni^luly  lore, 
.And  low  to  earth  the  struggling  couiser  bore. 

With  grief  Rngero  saw  the  narrior-maid 
In  evil  plight,  nor  lo:ig  his  help  delay'd: 
His  arm  at  freedom,  while  the  Sarzan  foe 
Was  sensele.-s  from  his  late  infticleil  blow,         920 
On  Mandricardo  swift  the  sword  he  sped, 
i'iie  well-aim'd  stroke  had  cicfl  the  Tartar's  head. 
With  Balisarda  had  his  hand  been  arm'd, 
Or  the  fierce  Tariar's  helm  less  strongly  charm 'd. 
The  king  of  Algiers,  now  recovering,  view'd 
Yoimg  Richardetto,  whom  he  saw  intrude 
With  daring  aid  the  combat  to  molest. 
When  late  his  p  iwerful  arm  Rogero  press'd. 
To  him  he  turn'd,  and  came  full  well  p.'epar'd, 
His  deeds  of  good  wilh  evil  to  reward  :  930 

But  Ma'agigi,  deep  in  magic  taught, 
A  strange  device  to  save  his  kiusman  wrought. 
Tho'v'h  wantin,;  here  his  book,  whose  potent  force 
Could  stip  the  Sun  in  his  meridian  course. 
His  mein'ry  yet  those  awful  words  retain'd. 
Which  the  foul  demons  at  hi?  will  restrain'd: 
On  Doralis  he  prov'd  his  magic  slight, 
.And  in  h  r  beast  convey'd  a  subtle  spright: 
The  be.ist,  that  Stordilano's  daughter  bore, 
Rec .n'd  il.'  inn-rnal  angel,  which  the  power     940 
Of  Aiiiau's  bro'.her  from  the  realms  of  Hell, 
Where  Miiios  sits,  had  drawn  by  fated  spell. 
The  palfrey,  late  so  gentle  to  command, 
That  only  mov'd  by  her  directing  hand. 
The  sud  Icn  impulse  of  the  detnon  found. 
And  thrice  ten  feet  he  vaulted  from  the  ground; 
.A  dreadful  leap  I  j'et  though  he  seem'd  to  fly. 
The  fair  one  kept  her  seat,  while  from  on  higli, 
Trcmhling  for  life,  she  gave  a  fearful  cry. 
Now  r.giitiug  on  his  feet,  the  frantic  stcc.l         930 
Kuiis  as  the  spirit  drlv'ej ;  witli  furious  sp^ed 
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He  bears  the  damsel,  shrickinc  with  affright, 
And  leaves  behind  the  fcather'd  arrow's  flight. 
Rous'd  at  her  voice,  the  son  of  Ulieu  slays 
His  arm  from  combat,  and  the  fair  surveys. 
The  fair  he  folUnvs,  rapid  as  the  wind. 
And  Mandrlcardo  spurs  as  swift  l)eliind. 
The  Tartar,  bent  no  more  with  hostile  arm 
To  worii  Rugero  or  Marphisa  lianii, 
Awaits  not  truce  or  peace,  hut,  where  he  views  960 
Stern  Kodomont  and  Doralis,  pursues. 

Meantime  Miirphisa  from  the  earth  arose, 
(With  rape  and  shame  her  generous  bosom  glows) 
And,  burning  for  revenge,  too  late  beheld 
The  Tartar  champion  distant  on  the  field. 
Rogcro,  when  he  .'^ces  th'  uiifiiiisli'd  fray, 
Koars  liliea  lion  bafllcd  of  his  prey. 
Both  knew  't  was  vain  to  chase,  with  either  steed. 
Good  Brigliadoro  or  Froutino's  speed. 
Rogero  deein'd  disgrace  must  .stain  his  name,    970 
In  his  Froutino  to  renounce  the  claim 
The  list  untried — nor  will  Marphisa  rest. 
Till  prov'd  in  fight  the  Tartar  breast  to  breast. 
The  martial  virgin  and  the  knight  agree 
To  follow  those  on  whom  they  wish'd  to  see 
Their  full  revenge,  and,  if  unfound  before. 
They  hrp'd  to  find  them  «ith  the  Turkish  power; 
Where,  lest  the  siege  might  work  the  Pagans  woe. 
The  knights  would  haste  t'  attack  the  Christian  foe. 
Rogero,  ere  he  yet  his  fjiends  forsook,  980 

A  courteous  leave  of  every  wariior  took; 
And  back  returning  to  the  foi'nlain,  came 
Where  the  lov'd  brother  of  his  beauteous  dame 
Remain'd  apart;  to  him  the  gentle  knight 
Firm  friendship  vows,  in  good  or  evil  plight ; 
Then  to  his  sister, by  the  youth,  conveys'  [phrase; 
Fair  thoughts  and   greeting,  cuuch'd  in  cautious 
I'-'uch  cautious  phrase,  as  may  her  fears  remove. 
But  no  suspicion  wake  of  secret  love. 
To  Malacigi,  Vivian,  then  i  i  few,  ggo 

To  wounded  Aldiger  he  bids  adieu: 
While  those,  with  good  Kogero,  change  no  less 
The  grateful  farewel,  and  their  thanks  express, 
Again  renew'd,  with  future  service  vow'd. 
For  ever  due  to  aid  so  well  bestow'd  3^. 
Marphisa,  eager  Taris'  walls  to  find, 
Scarce  lent  a  thought  on  those  she  left  behind : 
But  Malaoigi  and  good  Vivian,  prest 
By  friendly  zeal,  with  distant  signs  address'd 
The  parting  maid  :   her  Ricliardetto  vicw'd,     1000 
And  vith  like  greeting  her  retreat  pursu'd  ; 
While  hapless  Aiiliger=!>,  with  recent  wound, 
Unwilling  Iny,  reclin'd  along  the  ground. 

First  Rodoniont  with  Manriricardo  (led  ; 
Kext  these  Marphisa  and  Rogero  sped 
Their  course  to  Pari? — deeds  transcending  thought, 
Shall  in  th'  ensuing  book  to  light  be  brought; 
I>eeds  of  lho.se  noble  four,  whose  mat<hles6  hands 
With  rout  and  death  o'erthrew  the  Christian  bauds. 


BOOK  xxvn. 

THE    AROUMENT. 

Rodomont  and  Mandricardo,  following  Doralis,  ore 
drawn  near  the  Christian  forces,  where  they  are 
met  by  Gradasso  and  Sacripant,  and  all  together 

3"  Alluding  to  the  delivery  of  Vivian  and  Mala- 
giifi,  Po,-;k  xxvi. 
39  We  hear  no  more  of  Aldiger  in  this  poem. 


fall  upon  the  camp  of  Charles.  Rogero  and 
Marphisa  arriving  next,  join  them  in  the  attack. 
Great  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  The 
archangel  Michael  finds  out  Discord  in  the  mo- 
nastery, and  sends  her  again  to  the  Pagans. 
Dissensions  renewed  amongst  the  leaders.  Agra- 
mant  coinmands  that  the  contending  knights 
should  draw  lots  for  the  order  of  the  comlwt. 
The  first  lot  falls  on  Rodomont  and  Mandricar- 
do. Preparations  for  the  lists.  While  the  knights 
are  arming,  a  debate  arises  between  Sacripant 
and  Mandricardo  for  the  sword  Durlndana. 
Rogero  again  asserts  his  claim  to  the  shield  of 
Hector.  Agramant  and  Marsilius  endeavour  to 
pacify  them.  Another  quarrel  breaks  out  be- 
tween Rodoniont  and  Sacripant  for  the  horse 
Frontlno,  which  is  likewise  claimed  by  I'ogero, 
Brunellu  is  forcibly  carried  oil'  by  Marphisa  in 
the  face  of  Agramant  and  his  whole  court. 
Agramant  persuades  Rutloinont  and  Mandricar- 
do to  refer  their  title  to  Doralis  to  her  own  deci- 
sion :  they  agree,  and  Doralis  decides  in  favoui 
of  Mandricardo.  Kudomont  leaves  the  camp 
with  indignation.  His  invective  against  women. 
He  Is  received  and  hospitably  entertained  by  a 
country  host. 

Amidst  the  various  gifts  by  Heaven  assigTi'd, 
With  special  grace  to  eniich  the  female  kind. 
He  this  the  praise,  whert;  must  the  sex  aspires, 
To  counsel  well  when  sudden  need  requires: 
Rut  seldom  man  mature  advice  sni>plles. 
When  lime  the  means  of  long  debate  denies  : 
Good  Mal.agigi  wrought  with  fair  Intent, 
And  well  it  seem'd.  but  difl'eient  was  th'  event: 
For  while  he  kept,  by  force  of  magic  charms, 
His  kinsman  Ricliardetto  safe  from  harms,  10 

The  fiend,  obedient  to  his  potent  word, 
Ci>nvey'tl  the  Tartar  prince  and  Sarzan  lord  ' 
To  distance  far;  nor  then  the  sage  foreknew. 
What  mischief  hence  on  Christian  Charles  he  drew. 
Had  time  allow'd  him  leisure  to  reflect, 
Seme  safer  means  had  oft'er'd  to  protect 
His  kln^nlan's  life,  nor  would,  in  evil  hour. 
His  spells  have  thus  distrest  the  Christian  power: 
Some  wiser  arts  the  demon  had  con.-train'd. 
To  liear  to  furthest  east  or  western  laud  20 

I  h"  cfirighted  dame,  for  France  no  more  to  view. 
Where  b  ith  the  lovers  might  her  flight  pursue. 
Rut  that  malignant  fiend,  man's  endless  foe, 
l!y  Heaven's  high  justice  doom'd  to  realms  of  woe, 
O'.ntrlv'd  what  most  the  faithful  would  dismay. 
Since  his  diead  inasler*-*  ne'er  prescrib'd  his  way. 

The  palfrey  with  the  hidden  demon  held 
His  rapid  flight;  no  crossing  stieam  repeli'd 
Mis  hounding  course;    nor  woods'  entangled  shade, 
Nor  fen,  nor  clltl',  nor  rock,  his  speed  delny'd  :  30 
Till  through  the  Franks  and  English  camps  he  bore 
(And  all  the  unnumber'd  host  that  Christ  adcte) 


'  Mandricardo  and  Rodomont. 

^  Since  Malagigl  had   not  prescribed  the  route 

hlch  the  demon  v.as  to  take,   but  left  him  to  his 

^n  disposal,   he  took  that  course  with  the  dauisei 

hich    would   draw    Mandricardo  .and    Rodonont 

towards  the.  Chri.tian    camp,    and    cuiisequently 

biitig  riiktrCoS  «n  Charlciuahii. 
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Til'  affrighted  dame,  ami  safely  had  restoi'd 
To  her  lov'd  sire,  Granada's  royal  lord. 
Meanwhile  the  son  of  Aerican  pursii'd 
The  flying  fair,  and  soon  no  lonjrer  view'd  : 
With  him  was  Ulien's  ton,  hnt  cither  knight 
Had  lost  her  image  from  his  straining  fight : 
Yet,  by  the  track,  they  follow'd  still  the  chase. 
As  nimble  hounds  the  goal  or  leveret  trace  :         40 
Till  either  lover  certain  tidings  gain'd, 
That  with  her  sire  the  princely  dame  remain'd. 
Take  heed,  O  Charles!— What  clouds  thy  sky 
deform, 
Hang  o'er  thy  head,  and  threat  the  bursting  storm ! 
Not  these  alone,  but  king  Gradasso  3  stantis 
AVi'ih  Sacripant,   prepar'd  to  assault  thy  bands  ; 
While  Foitune,  to  complete  thy  ruiu'd  slate. 
Has  robb'd  tliec  of  each  glorious  lamp,  that  late. 
Of  strength  and  wisdom  beam'd  thy  purest  light, 
And  leaves  thee  now  in  long  enduring  night.         30 
Orlando  now,  estrang'd  to  every  thought 
Of  good  or  evil,  roves  with  wit  distraught 
O'er  hill  and  plain,  nnhous'd  and  naked  lies 
In  heat  or  cold,  in  fair  or  stormy  skies  ! 
Rinaldo,  scarce  with  better  sense  inspir'd. 
Has  loft  his  prince  when  aid  was  most  requir'd, 
Of  fair  Angelica  the  news  to  gain, 
In  Paris  lately  sought,  but  sought  in  vain  : 
An  ag^d  hermit^,  vers'd  in  magic  art, 
(As  once  I  told)  had  play'd  a  fraudful  part  ;         60 
And  wrought  th'  unwary  knight  to  fond  belief. 
That  she,  so  lov'd,  was  won  by  Brava's  chiefs. 
At  this,  with  jealous  rage  and  grief  distiest. 
That  ne'er  before  a  lover's  heart  oppress'd. 
He  enter'd  Paris'  walls,  then  voyag'd  o'er 
(So  chance  decreed)  to  Britain's  distant  shore. 
The  battle  foupht,  in  which  such  fame  he  won^, 
The  Moors  besieg'd  and  freed  the  regal  town, 
Paris  again  he  view'd  ■   each  convent  there. 
And  every  dome  explor'd  with  fruitless  care  ;       'tO 
He  cleem'd,  with  Brava's  chief,  the  lovely  maid 
To  Brava  or  Anglante's  seats  convey'd  : 
Now  paSi'd  the  hours;  and  thither  hastesthe knight; 
But  there  nor  chief  nor  damsel  meets  his  biglit ; 
And  thence  to  Paris'  walls  he  turns  anew, 
in  hopes,  ere  long,  the  Paladin  to  view  : 
No  Paladin  he  views  :    with  rage  he  burns  : 
Again  to  Brava  and  Anglante  turns.  * 

Alike  he  journeys  on  by  night  or  day. 
In  morn's  cool  breeze,  or  noon-tide's  sultry  ray ;  80 
And  many  a  time  one  path  repeated  tries. 
The  Sun  or  Moon,  by  turns,  its  light  supplies. 

But  he,  our  ancient  foe,  through  whom  the  hand 
Of  hapless  F.ve  transgrcss'd  the  high  command. 
With  livid  eyes  imperial  Charles  beheld, 
AVliat  time  \a\n  love  had  from  the  camp  expell'd 
Albano's  knight  :  he  m:?rk'd  with  horrid  joy 
What  force  might  then  the  Christian  powers  annoy ; 
And  now  together  brought  against  their  host,        S9 
The  flower  of  arms  the  Pagan  world  could  boast. 


3  The  last  we  heard  of  Gradasso  was  at  the  en- 
chanted palace  of  Atlantes,  Book  xii.,  fioni  which 
place  all  the  knights  were  released  by  Astolplio. 

4  See  Book  ii.  ver.  89,  where  th-i  hypocritical 
hermit  deceives  Kinaldo  and  Sacripant  with  a 
lying  vision,  and  parts  the  battle  between  the  two 


als. 

5  Orlando. 

•  See  Books  xvi.xvii.  &  seq. 


He  fires  the  king  Gradasso,  fires  the  breast 

nf  noble  Sacripant ;    who,  since  releas'fl 

From  old  Atlantes'  castle,  where  they  shar'd 

One  common  crr^^.r,  had  companions  far'd  ' 

Along  the  way  :  he  these  incites  to  aid 

Their  sovereign  Agramam,  and  Charles  invade. 

Himself,  by  secret  ways,  their  course  attends. 

And  safely  brings  to  join  their  Pagan  friends. 

Another  fiend  he  bids  with  trusty  speed 

Fierce  Rodomont  and  Mandricardo  lead,  100 

V\'here  late  the  demon  urgM  the  damsel's  steed, 

A  third  he  sent,  that  to  the  Pagan  crew 

Valiant  Kogero  and  Marphisa  drew; 

Nor  yet  so  swiftly  to  the  camp  they  pass'd, 

But  of  the  six,  these  two  arriv'd  the  last. 

Th'  infernal  angel,  who  relentless  sought 
The  Christian's  loss,  this  subtle  train  had  wrought. 
Lest,  with  Rogero  Rodomont  arriv'd, 
riie  late  contention  for  the  .steed  reviv'd 
Should  cross  his  great  design,  for  either  knight  110 
Might  then  renew  his  undecided  fight. 
The  first  brave  warrior  that  together  juin'd 
Beheld  in  distant  prospect  to  the  wind 
The  banners  wave,  and  saw  the  tents  ascend. 
Where  those  besiege  the  works,  and  these  d.-fend. 
And  now,  the  council  held,  the  dauntless  four, 
In  spite  of  Charles  and  all  his  numerous  power. 
To  raise  the  siege  with  joint  consent  agree, 
.And  Agramant  from  threatening  ruin  free. 
Compact  and  firm  they  bend  their  daring  way  120 
Where  deep  encamp'd  the  Christian  army  lay  ; 
While  Africa  and  Spain  aloud  they  cry. 
Now  Pagans  known  to  every  ear  and  eye. 
Through  all  the  host,  "  To  arms,  to  arms,"  resound 
A  thousand  tongues ;  but  ere  their  arms  they  found, 
The  hostile  steel  in\ades  them  unprepar'd. 
And  the  first  onset  puts  to  flight  the  guard. 
The  Chiistian  chiefs,  while  thus  the  tumult  spre.ad. 
Scarce  knew  from  whom,  or  why  their  soldiers  lied: 
Some  deem'd  this  daring  insult  they  sustain      130 
From  the  fierce  Swiss  or  hardy  Gascon  train  : 
But,  while  uncertain  whence  th'  incuriion  came, 
They  call  the  troops  of  every  clime  and  name. 
Loud  beats  the  drum ;  the  trump  its  clangour  pours; 
The  sky  re-echoes,  and  the  tumult  roars ! 
Imperial  Charles,  amidst  his  gathering  bands. 
All,  save  his  helmet,  arm'd,  intrepid  stands. 
He  calls  his  Paladins,  and  bids  them  tell, 
What  sudden  force  could  thus  his  legions  quell. 
By  threats  now  these,  now  those  he  stays  from  flight, 
Aud  others  he  beholds  (too  cruel  sight  !)  lil 

With  heads  dissever'd  by  the  furious  blade, 
With  bosoms  pierc'd,  and  bowels  open  laiil ; 
While  some  return  (escap'd  from  greater  harms) 
With  bleeding  limbs,  with  sever'd  hands  and  arms. 
Advancing  still,  he  sees  where,  scatter'd  round, 
Unnumber'd  wretches  gasping  bite  the  ground; 

'  This  seems  to  be  a  little  slip  of  the  poet's  me- 
mory, as  Sacripant  and  Gradasso  did  not  leave  the 
palace  of  Atlantes  together;  for  Sacripant,  (see 
Book  xii.  ver.  220.)  when  the  ring  had  dispelled  the 
illusion  that  so  long  detained  him,  had  quitted  the 
palace  with  Orlando  and  Ferrau,  and  followed  tbe 
night  of  Angelica  ;  but  it  appears  (see  Book  xxii. 
ver.  141.)  IhatGradasso  remained  behind  in  the  en- 
chanted palace  with  Rogero,  Bradamant,  Iroldo, 
and  others,  till  the  enchantment  was  dissolved  by 
Astolplio.  Of  this  oversight  of  the  poet  the  Italian 
commentators  have  taken  no  notice. 
Q 
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Dreailful  to  view  !   all  wpltcriiig  in  tlicir  gore. 
When  leech  or  drugs  shall  ne'er  avail  them  more. 
Where'er  this  little  band  resistless  came,  150 

They  left  eternal  monninents  of  fame  ;  [held 

While  Charles  with  wonder,  grief,  and  shame,  be- 
The  fearful  carnage  of  so  dire  a  field. 
So  one,  who  suffers  by  the  thunder's  force, 
Explores  the  traek  of  its  destructive  course. 

These  noble  four  the  tents  had  scarcely  gain'd. 
Where  Afric's  monarch  still  entrench'd  remain'd. 
When  on  a  different  side,  tli'  assault  to  aid, 
Appcar'd  Kogero  and  the  martial  maid', 
•.^'lou  as  thc'generous  pair  had  darted  round       160 
'I'heir  skilful  sight,  to  mark  the  camp  and  ground ; 
Ami  saw  how  best  the  combat  to  maintain, 
And  raise  the  siege;  they  gave  their  steeds  the  rein. 
As,  when  the  mine  is  fir'd,  the  straining  eyes 
Srarce  view  the  flame  as  through  the  train  it  flies, 
Till  bursting  forth,  the  fury  levels  all. 
Tears  the  firm  roek,  and  shakes  the  strongest  wall : 
Su  swift  Rogero  and  Marphisa  flew. 
Such  was  their  rage  amongst  the  warring  crew. 
A-lant,  direct,  their  furious  blows  they  dealt;   170 
■Dissever'd  scalps,  lopt  arms,  and  shoulders  felt 
The  trenchant  steel,  while,  for  escape  too  slow, 
Huge  crowds  divide  before  each  gallant  foe. 
Whoe'er  has  seen  o'er  hill  or  vale  a  storm 
Sweep  fiercely  on,  with  ruin  part  deform. 
Part  leave  unhurt,  mayjudge  how,  scatter'd  wide. 
This  warlike  couple  pieie'd  the  martial  tide. 
Those,  who  from  Rodomont's  destructive  hand 
Had  fled,  and  'scap'd  the  first  assailing  baud     179 
Of  four  such  warriorsS,  gave  their  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  sfrerigth  and  swiftness  to  their  feet  had  given. 
But  now  with  weapons  brandish'd  at  theiV  breast. 
By  bold  Rogero  and  Marphisa  prest, 
Thev  see  too  late  that  him  who  stands  or  flies, 
What  Fate  has  sentenc'd,  Fate  to  shun  denies. 
New  danger  follows  one  already  past. 
Who  'scapes  the  first,  must  doubly  pay  the  last. 
So  fares  it  with  the  timorous  fox,  expell'd 
From  ancient  seats  which  once  she  safely  held ; 
AVhom  for  her  thefts  the  village  hinds  conspire    190 
To  chase  with  vapour  of  the  smouldering  lire, 
Driv'n  with  her  cubs  upon  the  hound  to  run. 
And  meet  that  dealh  she  hop'd  in  vain  to  shun. 

At  length  Marphisa  and  Rogero  gain 
The  inmost  trenches,  whom  the  Pagan  train 
Joyful  receive  with  eyes  on  Heaven  intent. 
In  grateful  thanks  for  aid  so  timely  sent. 
No  longer  fear  the  meanest  bosom  knows, 
Each  Pagan  arm  defies  a  hundred  foes  ; 
WMi  one  united  voice,  their  chiefs  they  call,    200 
And  burn  with  ardour  on  the  camp  to  fall. 
The  Moorish  drum,  the  horn  and  timbrel  blend 
■Their  rattling  sounds  that  to  the  skies  ascend: 
While  streamers  rais'd  aloft,  and  bannei-s  join'd, 
With  mix'd  devices  tremble  in  the  wind. 
Not  less  the  chiefs  of  Charles,  witli  martial  cure, 
-The  troops  of  Britanny  and  France  prepare:'. 
•With  these  Italian,  German,  English,  close 
Their  martial  lines,  and  fierce  the  battle  glows  ! 
Stem  Rodomout,  of  unresisted  might,  210 

With  Mandricaixlo,  dreadful  in  the  fight: 

'  Marphisa. 
•     9  Rodomont,  Mandricardo,  Gradasso,  and  Sacri- 
pant,  who  first  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  were  afterwards  joined  by  Rogero  and 
Marphisa. 


Noble  Rogero  (virtue's  constant  stream). 
And  king  Gradasso,  every  nation's  theme  : 
Marphisa  steei'd  in  arms,  and  with  her  join'd 
Circassia's  prince  '",  who  never  lagg'd  behind  ; 
All  these  at  once  the  king  of  France  assail'd. 
And  urg'd  his  vows,  that  nothing  now  avaii'd. 
On  John  and  Dennis  (patron  saints)  he  calls, 
Rut,  soon  compcli'd,  retires  to  Paris'  walls. 
Th'  o'erbearing  valour  of  this  matchless  train     220 
(The  knights  and  dame),  the  Muse,  my  lord!  in  vain 
Attempts  to  jjaint,  nor  can  describe  iu  speech. 
What  beggars  fancy,  and  no  words  can  reach. 

I'hink  then  what  numbers  fell  of  life  bereavM, 
What  loss  that  day  unhappy  Charles  receiv'd  ! 
With  these  Ferrau  demands  his  share  of  fame. 
And  with  him  many  a  Moor  of  gallant  name  ; 
For  haste,  what  number?  in  the  Seine  were  lost. 
The  bridge  unequal  for  the  flying  host  ! 
Some  wish,  like  Icarus,  for  wings  to  soar  230 

From  death,  that  threats  behind  and  threats  beforei 
M'hat  hapless  Paladins  were  then  enslav'd  ! 
Vienna's  marquis",  and  Cgero  sav'd 
.Mone  from  bonds  :  see  Olivero  stand. 
Near  his  right  shoulder  by  a  hostile  hand 
The  wound  inflicted  deep,  while  at  his  side 
Vgcni's  head  pours  forth  a  purple  tide. 
If,  like  Rinaldo  or  Orlando  lost. 
Brave  Brandimart  had  left  the  Christian  host. 
In  exile  then  might  Charles  have  led  his  life,      240 
Had  fortune  giv'u  him  to  survive  the  strife. 
Whate'er  cool  thought  or  strength  of  nerve  supply'd. 
Intrepid  Brandimart  had  vainly  try'd; 
Till  forc'd  at  length  to  give  the  tempest  way. 
Slow  he  recedes,  and  scarce  resigns  the  day. 
Thus  Agramant  propitious  Fortune  view'd, 
.And  once  again  the  siege  of  Charles  renew'd. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  widows'  moans. 
Sons  for  their  fathers,  fathers  for  theirsons, 
From  Earth  ascending,  reach'd  th'  empyreal  height. 
Where  Michael  sate  in  realms  of  purest  light.    251 
He  heard  ;  and  louking  down  with  sad  survey. 
Beheld,  the  food  of  wolves  and  birds  of  prey, 
Stretch'd  iu  their  blood  by  thousands  on  the  plain. 
Of  every  nation,  his  lov'd  people  slain. 

The  blessed  angel  blush'd  celestial  red  ", 
To  find  his  great  Creator  ill  obey'd  : 
To  Discord  late  he  gave  hij  high  command. 
To  kindle  strife  amidst  the  P.nean  band  ; 
Far  different  now,  he  sees  the  Pagans'  hate       2ij0 
AU  firmly  join'd  against  the  Christian  state. 
.As  when  some  faithful  envoy,  who  .at  large 
Receives  commission  for  a  weighty  charge. 
Chides  his  neglect,  recalling  to  his  thought 
Some  valu'd  purpose,  mid?t  his  zeal  forgot, 
.\nd,  ere  he  sees  his  lord,  with  eager  care 
Bends  every  power  th'  omission  to  repair: 
The  angel  thus  w  ill  uot  to  God  ascend. 
Till  future  deeds  his  errour  past  amend. 
To  where  before  in  hallow'd  cloisters  i>iac'd,       270 
He  Discord  met,  he  ply'd  his  wings  iu  hasle: 
.Again  he  found,  where  midst  the  monks  she  sate. 
And  at  a  chapter  urg'd  the  dire  debate: 


'"  Sacripant. 

*'  Olivero. 

"  Thus  Milton  makes  his  angel  change  colour: 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glow'd 

Celestial  ro.sy  red . 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  vjii.  vcr.  6IS 
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I'leas'd  wiHi  their  strife,  she  view'd  wilh  joyful  eye, 
Cast  at  e4ci»  t'ther,  prayers  and  masses  tiy. 
With  holy  nrith  the  heavenly  angel  burn'd. 
Her  by  the  locks  he  seiz'd,  and  t^eizinp  spuro'd  ', 
Then  in  his  hand  a  crosier  swift  he  took. 
And  on  her  head,  her  arms,  and  shoulder,  broke. 
"  Mercy  !  ah,  mercy  !" — loud  the  fury  yell'd,  '280 
While  close    the  heavenly  nunciate's   knees  she 

held. 
Rut  Michael  set  not  yet  the  fiend  at  larpe, 
Till  to  the  Saracens,  with  weighty  charg'e, 
lie  thus  dismiss'd  her — "  Hence!  nor  more  forsake 
^"on  hostile  camp  my  heavier  wrath  to  wake." 

Though  Discord,   sorely  bruis'd,  with  back  and 
breast 
The  livid  marks  of  many  a  stripe  eonfc=s'd. 
Yet  trembling  more  with  fear  of  future  harm, 
Fi'oni  the  strong  power  of  that  angelic  arm  ; 
Her  bellows  swift  she  seiz'd  wi'h  kindled  fire,    290 
And  store  of  fuel  that  might  well  ronspirc 
T*  increase  the  flame,  with  which  her  ruthless  art 
Lights  up  fell  srrife,  that,  rankling  in  the  heart. 
To  Rodomont  and  Mandricardo  spread, 
AViih  good  Rogero  :  these  the  fury  If  d 
IJefore  the  king,  for  now,  each  peril  o'er 
From  Christian  foes,  their  legions  fear'd  no  more 
A  new  assault  from  Charles'  defeated  power. 

Their  quarrels  told,  each  to  the  monarch  shows 
The  causes  whence  their  late  dissensions  rose,  jt)0 
And  begg'd  his  voice  the  contest  to  decitle, 
l!y  ^^hom  in  arms  their  claims  should  first  be  try'd. 
Marphisa  with  the  rest  attention  non, 
Kager  to  end  her  combat  late  begun. 
Which  first  the  Tartar  urg'dj  nor  would  she  yield 
A  day,  an  hour,  her  title  to  the  field ; 
Mn*  with  a  generous  v.armth  enforc'd  her  right, 
To  meet  with  instant  arms  the  Tartar  knight. 
Not  less  would  Rodomont  conclude  the  strife. 
That  to  himself  or  rival  gives  the  wife  ;  310 

The  mighty  strife,  by  joint  consent  delay'd. 
To  give  their  friendly  camp  and  sovereign  aid. 
lliigero  would  annul  his  claim,  and  vow 'd 
That  ni  his  honour  Rodomont  ^lIowM 
From  him  the  steed  unjustly  to  detain, 
And  not  in  baltle  first  the  deed  maintain. 
IMore  to  perplex  their  broils  the  Tartar  knight 
Sicpt  fijrth,  and  loud  deny'd  Rogero's  right 
To  bear  the  bird  with  silver  wings  display'd  : 
And,  as  he  spoke,  such  rage  his  boscm  swayM,  3'J() 
He  dar'd  the  three  at  once  to  combat  call, 
I5y  one  sole  trial  to  determine  all : 
Alike  ihe  rest  in  mingled  fight  had  cloi'il, 
Ijut  that  the  king  his  high  commands  oppos'd. 

King  Agramant,  that  further  strife  may  cease, 
V'iih  pmyers  and  soothing  words  entreats  the  peace, 
lu  vain  lie  soothes  and  prays — with  deafen'd  ear, 
F.at  11  knight  refuses  peace  or  truce  to  hear  : 
And  now  his  thoughts  sugsest  the  warriors'  names 
lusnili'd  on  lots  shall  fix  their  several  claims:  33U 
He  lids  four  scrolls  the  written  names  disclose ; 
One  Rodomont  and  Mandricardo  shows: 
With  Mandricardo  one  Rogero  bears: 
Rodomont  with  Rogero  one  declares  : 
Oiic  .Vandricardo  with  Marphisa  joins: 
Tlicsi  io  be  drawn,  as  fickle  chantc  inclines. 
The  king  commands  ;  and  lo  !   the  first  that  came 
Bore  Savza's  king  '^  and  Mandricardo's  name. 


Next,  with  Rogero  Mandricardo  stood: 
Rodomont  and  Rogero  third  were  view'd  :  G-iO 

Last.  Mandricardo  with  Marpliisa  join'd  ; 
U'hich  sore  displcas'd  the  martial  virgin's  mind. 
Not  better  pleas'd  his  lot  Rogero  saw. 
Lest  he  '<,  decreed  the  foremost  chance  lo  draw. 
Should  wage  such  conflict  with  the  Tartar  knight, 
Marphisa  and  himself  might  lose  their  right 
To  meet  the  son  of  Agiican  in  fight. 

Not  far  from  Paris'  walls  a  tract  of  ground 
Was  seen,  a  little  mile  in  compass  round  ; 
Where,  in  theatric  guise,  the  seats  dispos'd,     3j8 
With  gentle  rise  a  middle  space  euclos'd. 
There  once  a  castle  stood,  but  now  o'erthrown 
I5y  wars  and  time  no  more  the  place  was  known. 
The  lists  were  here  design'd  _:   with  busy  care 
The  workmen  cicar'd  the  ground  and  forui'd  a  square 
Of  large  extent,  and  feiic'd  on  cither  hand. 
With  two  wide  ffates,  as  ancient  rites  demand  ; 
And  at  the  barrier's  end,  the  lists  to  close. 
On  either  side  a  fair  pavilion  rose.  [right. 

Now  came  the  day.  when  swords  must  ('*  the 
Nam'il  by  the  king,  and  wish'd  by  either  knight: 
Plnr'd  in  the  tent  that  to  the  west  appears,       36a 
His  giant  limbs  the  king  of  .Algiers  rears; 
There  bold  Ferrau  and  Saeripant  assist, 
'\^'ith  scaly  hide  to  arm  him  for  the  list : 
And  where  the  eastern  gate  its  vahes  expands. 
With  king  Gradass  1  Falsirones  stands. 
These  for  the  son  of  Agrican'5  employ 
Their  aid,  to  deck  him  with  the  arms  of  Troy. 
High  on  a  lofty  throne,  in  royal  state,  570 

'The  king  of  Spain  and  king  of  Afric  sate  : 
Next  Stordilano  and  the  peers  were  plac'd 
.Vbove  the  rest,  in  rank  anil  honours  grac'd, 
Happy  is  he  who  on  some  rising  height 
Or  tufled  tree  can  sit  to'view  the  sight ! 
Great  is  the  press,  and  deep  on  every  side. 
Through  all  the  camp,  was  pour'd  the  minglod  tide, 
Caslilia's  queen  was  present ;  many  a  queen 
.-ind  princess  fair,  with  noble  dames  were  seen, 
From  Arag  'O,  Castile,  Granada's  land,  380 

And  near  the  bound  where  .\tlas'  pillars  stand, 
'i'here  Stordilano's  daughter,  with  the  rest, 
Appuqis  in  robes  of  various  colour  drest : 
One  vest  was  green,  and  one  a  paly  red 
Of  soften'd  dye,  like  roses  newly  shed  : 
A  garb  Marphisa  wore,  that  might  proclaim 
(Succinct  and  simph^  both  the  knight  and  dame. 
Like  her  apparelTd,  near  Thermodnou's  flood, 
Hippolyta  with  all  her  \irgins  stood. 
Already  in  his  coat  of  arms  array'd,  390 

'That  rayal  .Agramant's  device  display'd, 
The  herald  euter'd,  in  the  list  to  draw 
'The  bounds  prcscrib'd,  and  state  the  duel's  law. 

While  now  imp.^tient  throngs  demand  the  fight, 
While  oft  their  murmurs  chide,  and  oft  invite 
Each  tardy  champion;  sudden  in  their  ear 
Fjom  Mandricardo's  tent  a  noise  they  hear. 
Loud  and  more  loud,  deriv'd  frfjm  wrathful  words 
lietneen  the  ijerieane  and  Tartar  lords. 

Soon  as  the  king  of  Scricane  had  drest  400 

The 'Tartar  monarch  in  his  martial  vest. 
He  stood  prcpar'd  to  gird  the  sword,  which,  tried 
In  battle  oft,  had  grac'd  Orlando's  side. 
When  Purindaiia  on  the  hilt  he  views. 
And  t!iat  device  Almontes  wont  to  use. 


'*  Rcdouiont. 
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From  whom,  I0113;  ?Ince,  beside  a  limpid  brook, 
This  sword,  while  yet  a  youth,  Orlando  took. 
He  saw,  and  knew  fnll  well  the  famous  sword. 
That  arm'd  the  band  of  creat  Anglante's  lord  ; 
Which  prize  to  gain  he  left  his  native  shore,     410 
AVith  such  a  force  as  ne'er  «  as  seen  before  ; 
And,  seme  few  years  elaps'd,  Castilia  view'd. 
And  France  itself  beneath  his  arms  subdu'd. 
He  marvoll'd  now,  by  what  strange  means  obtain'd 
He  saw  this  sword  in  Mandricardo's  hand. 
Then  ask'd  what  chance  bad  piven  the  fatal  blade, 
And  when  and  where  be  from  the  earl  convey'd 
The  precious  prize — The  Tartar  prince  reply'd  : 
"  Krciibile  in  fipbt  Orlando's  force  I  tried  : 
At  length  he  feicn'd  a  madness  to  conceal  420 

His  dastard  feelings;  for  he  knew  too  well, 
While  thi<  he  wore,  he  still  his  trembling  life 
With  inc  mur-t  risk  in  never-ending  strife. 
The  beaver  thus,  who  sees  the  woodland  crew 
Near  and  more  near  his  hunted  steps  pursue, 
Well  conscious  what  they  seek,  behind  him  leaves 
The  M  ught  for  treasure,  and  his  life  reprieves." 

Frc  yet  he  ceas'd,  Grada'-'so  took  the  word  : 
"  To  nice,  nor  any,  will  I  yield  the  sword. 
Justly  I  claim  what  long  I  toil'd  to  gain,  430 

My  gold  expended  and  my  people  slain  ! 
Some  other  weapon  seek — nor  deem  it  strange 

That  this  I  challenge let  Orlando  range 

Frantic  or  wild,  where'er  this  sword  I  hold. 
The  sword  is  mine — thou,  as  thyself  hast  told, 
Fonnd'st  it  far  ilistant  from  its  oivner  thrown. 
But,  fuimd  by  me,  I  claim  it  for  my  own. 
This  falchion  shall  the  right  I  jilead  maintain^ 
The  list  shall  be  mv judge — prepare  to  gain       439 
This  sword  by  force.'if  this  thou  seek'st  m  fight. 
To  wield  on  I?ouomont ;  since  every  knight 
Who  uses  arms,  should  win  them  by  his  might." 

At  this  the  Tartar  rais'd  his  daring  bead: 
"  What  sweeter  sound  can  reach  my  ears,"  he  said, 
"  Than  aught  that  speaks  of  war? — But   first,  in 

field. 
To  thee  his  turn  the  Sarz.an  prince  must  yield. 
Procure  with  me  the  foremost  fight  to  wage. 
And  let  the  second  Rodomont  engage : 
Doubt  not  I  stand  prepar'd  for  thee — for  all — 
To  answer  thine  and  every  mortal  call."  450 

Rogero  then,  increasing  stiife  to  breed  : 
"  Think  not  t'  infririge  the  terms  so  late  agreed. 
Be  Rodomont  the  first  in  list  to  join. 
Or,  if  he  change,  bis  fight  must  follow  mine. 
Grant  what  Gradasso  pleads,  that  in  the  field 
A  knight  must  win  liis  arms  who  arms  would  wield. 
Shalt  thou  my  bird  with  argent  wings  display. 
Till  from  my  grasp  thou  rend'st  the  shield  away  ? 
I.o  I   here  I  stand  I'  abide  the  lot's  decree ; 
The  first  to  Rodomont — the  next  to  me  !  460 

If  thou  persist  our  treaty  to  confound, 
I  spurn  all  order,  and  despise  all  bound  : 
Kor  will  I  for  a  moment  wave  my  right. 
But  call  thee  forth  this  instant  to  the  fight." 
"  Let  each  of  you  be  Mars,"  then  made  reply 
Fierce  Mandricardo,  "each  his  pvowCEs  try  ; 
What  arm  shall  dare  foibid  me  here  to  wield 
The  trus'y  falchion  or  the  glorious  shield  ?" 
Then  fiv'd  to  wrath,  with  steely  gauntlet  bent. 


At  Sericana's  king  a  stroke  he  sent. 
Whose  better  hand  at  unawares  it  took. 
And  riurindana  straight  his  grasp  forsook. 
Crrdasso,  bursting  then  with  rage,  beheld 
The  sword  disputed  from  his  hand  compell'd. 
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Indisnaet  shame,  despite,  and  burning  ire, 
Flusli'd  all  his  face  ;   bis  eyeballs  sparkled  fire  : 
Fierce  for  revenge  a  backward  step  be  made. 
And  stood  in  act  to  draw  the  degdiy  blade  : 
But  Mandricardo,  ever  unappali'd. 
Him  and  Kogero  to  the  battle  call'd.  4Ri) 

"  Come,  both  atonce — come,  Rodomont !"  he  cried, 
"  To  make  the  third,  and  come  all  three  dcfy'd. 
Come,  Spain  and  Afric  !   all  of  human  race. 
No  flight  shall  e'er  my  glories  past  disgrace." 
Thus  he  who  nothing  fear'd  ;  and  as  be  spoke. 
In  his  right  hand  Almontes'  weapon  shook. 
Firmly  enibrac'd  his  shield,  for  fight  prepar'd. 
And  good  Hogero  and  Gradasso  dar'd. 
"  Leave  him  to  me,  and  soon  this  sovereign  steel," 
Exclaims  Gradasso,  "shall  his  phrensy  heal."  490 
'*  Not  so,"  Rogero  cries :   "  to  me  resign 

Yon  boasting  chief the  combat  first  is  mine." 

"Go  thou — the  fight  is  mine" — by  turns  (hey  cried — 
Then  all  at  once  each  other  loud  defy'd. 
Nor  this  nor  that  would  yield  ;  and  now,  cnrag'd, 
All  three  at  once  a  medley  war  had  wag'd  ; 
\Vhen  numbers  present,  as  the  warriors  clos'd, 
With  ill  advice  amidst  them  interpos'd  ; 
And  to  their  cost  bad  soon  his  fortune  known, 
Who  for  another's  safety  risks  bis  own  :  S09 

Not  all  the  world  their  souls  to  peace  had  won, 
But  lo!  the  Spanish  monarch  with  the  son 
Of  gieat  'I'royano  came,  whose  presence  quell'd 
Their  frantic  rage,  and  each  in  reverence  held. 

Now  Agramant  demands,  what  sudden  cause 
To  new  contention  thus  each  warrior  drans. 
Th'  occasion  known,  he  strives  with  every  art 
To  calm  the  rage  of  stern  Gradasso's  heart ; 
That  be  to  Mandricardo  might  afford 
One  single  day  the  loan  of  Hector's  sword,         ,M(> 
Till  the  dire  fight  was  wag'd  with  .Sarza's  lord. 

While  Agramant  with  soothing  words  addrest. 
Essays  by  turns  t'  appease  each  angry  breast. 
New  sounds  of  tumult  in  the  western  tent 
Trom  Rodomont  and  Sacripant  were  sent. 
Circassia's  monarch  stood  with  Sarza's  knight, 
(.As  late  we  told)  to  arm  bim  for  the  fight. 
And  with  Ferrau  had  on  the  champion  brac'd 
TIkisc  arms  which  once  his  proud  forefather  gmc'd. 
And  now  they  came  to  where  the  courser  stood,  5-0 
Wbodash'd  around  the  whitening  foam,  and  cbew'd 
The  gulden  bit:  this  steed,  Frontino  nam'd, 
W^s  that  whose  loss  Rog6ro's  wrath  inflam'd. 
Meanwhile  the  generous  Sacripant,  whose  care 
Must  such  a  champion  for  the  list  prepare, 
Obscrv'd  the  gallant  steed  with  nearer  view, 
AVhen  soon  bis  marks  and  faultless  limbs  he  knew. 
And  own'd  his  Frontaletto,  for  whose  sake 
He  went  on  foot,  nor  other  steed  would  take  : 
Stol'n  by  Frnnello,  on  that  fatal  day,  5:^9 

When  from  the  fair'^  he  bore  her  ring  away  ; 
When  Balisarda  and  his  horn  be  'reft '' 
From  great  Anglante's  earl  with  impious  theft ; 
Whev.  from  her  side  Marphisa's  sword  he  bore. 
And  with  his  plunder  reach 'd  Uiserta's  shore; 
Tiien  pave  Rogero  Balisarda  fam'd. 
With  this  good  courser,  since  Frontino  pam'd. 
Each  certain  proof  the  fierce  Circassian  weigb'd, 
Then  turning  to  the  Sarzau  king,  he  said  : 


'^  Angelica. 

^7  This  born  was  won  by  Orlando  from  Almontes, 
when  he  slew  him  at  the  fountain.    .Sec  Aspramout. 
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"  Know,  chief!  this  steed  is  miDe — by  fraud  pnr- 
loin'd  j4U 

Before  Alhracca — numbers  left  behind 
Could  witness  what  I  tell — behold  mv  sword 
Shall  full  conviction  of  the  truth  afford. 
But  since  together  for  afthile  we  far'd 
In  friendly  sort,  and  mutual  converse  shar'd  ; 
And  since  thy  want  I  know — to  thee  1  yield 
My  generous  courser  for  the  lis'ed  field, 
My  right  acknowledge  first  j   else  hope  in  vain 
To  keep  a  steed  which  only  arms  can  gain.'' 

Stern  Rodomont,  than  whom  no  prouder  knight 
E'er  wielded  weapon  in  the  list  of  light,  iil 

Thus  answer'd — "  Had  another's  lips  declar'd 
Such  ill-judged  words  as  Sacripant  has  dar'd, 
He  to  his  cost  might  find  'twere  better  far. 
That  speechless  born  he  brcath'd  the  vital  air; 
But  as  thou  urgest,  for  the  friendship  late 
Between  us  held,  in  this  I  wave  deb.nte. 
To  bid  thee  now  (aud  heed  what  1  advise) 
Defer  awhile  thy  arduous  enterprise, 
Till  thou  hast  inark'd  the  issue  of  the  fight,       560 
This  day,  between  me  and  the  Tartar  knight. 
When  his  example  shall  thy  prudence  wake. 
To  beg  me  as  thy  gift  this  steed  to  take." 
**  With  thee  't  is  courteous  to  be  brutal,"  cries 
Fierce  .Sacrijiant,  with  lightning  in  his  eyes' 
"  But  mark  me  plainer  now — henctforth  take  heed 
How  far  thou  dar'st  usurp  my  trusty  steed ; 
1  here  forbid  thee,  while  this  better  hand 
Can,  grnsp'd  aloft,  the  vengeful  sword  command. 
If  other  means  should  fail,  unarm'd  1  fifiht,       !>10 
Aud  stand  with  tooth  and  nail  to  guard  my  right," 

Cries,  threats  succeed,  and  ire  enkindles  ire  : 
Less  swift  through  stubble  runs  the  blaze  of  fire. 
Fierce  Rodomont  complete  his  armour  wears. 
But  Sacripant  nor  helm  nor  cuirass  bears. 
Yet  seems  (so  well  he  knew  his  sword  to  wield) 
_  Securely  fene'd  as  with  a  covering  shield  : 
Thougli  Rodomont  excell'd  in  nerve  of  fight, 
No  less  in  skill  excell'd  Circassia's  knight.         579 
Not  with  more  swiftness  turns  the  kindling  wheel, 
When  from  the  stone  is  gi-oimd  the  whiteniner  meal, 
Than  Sacripant.  with  hand  and  foot  uiitir'd, 
Tiirn'd,  rhang'd,  and  parry'd  still  as  need  retjuir'd. 
Their  swords  Ferrau  and  Serpentino  drew. 
And  midst  the  chiefs  themselves  undaunted  threw: 
Then  Isolero,  king  Grandonio  came, 
And  many  nobles  of  the  Moorish  name. 
Such  was  the  tumult,  such  the  noise  eombin'd. 
That  reach'd  the  tent  where  both  the  princes  join'il, 
F.ssay'd  to  calm  Rogero's  wrath  in  vaiu,  590 

The  Tartar  lord  and  king  of  Sericane. 

Now  to  king  Agramant,  pcrplex'd  in  tlioiight, 
A  messenger  unwelcome  tidings  brought. 
That  Sacripant,  with  Rodomont  engag'd, 
A  cruel  battle  for  his  courser  wag'd. 
Then  thus  the  king  bespoke  the  lord  of  Spain  : 
"  Amidst  these  new  alarms,  thou  here  remaio, 
Le.t    aught    should    worse    among    these    chiefs 

befall. 
While  I  attend  where  yonder  tumults  call." 

When  Rodomont  his  roy.-d  lord  beheld.  0(11) 

He  stay'd  his  weapon,  and  his  fury  qutll'd  : 
Not  with  less  awe  Circassia's  prince  relir'd. 
When  Agramant  appear'd  ;   who  now  inq\i:r'd, 
With  kingly  looks,  and  with  majestic  tone. 
Fiom  what  new  cause  this  sudden  strife  was  grown. 
The  whole  declur'd,  he  sought  with  fruitless  care 
T'  appease  each  warrior,  and  the  breach  repair. 


Unmov'd,  Circassia's  monarch  still  deny'd 

The  king  of  .'Vlgiers  longer  should  bestride 

The  generous  steed,  unless  by  fair  request         CIO 

For  that  day's  use  he  first  his  lord  address'd. 

But  Rodomont,  as  wont,  with  fell  disdain 

Reply'd — "  Nor  thou,  nor  Heaven,  so  far  shall  gain. 

That,  what  this  arm  can  on  myself  bestow, 

I  ever  to  another's  gift  will  owe." 

The  king  inquir'd  of  Sacripant  his  right 

To  urge  sui:h  claim,  and  if  by  force  or  slight 

He  lost  the  steed :  the  prince  the  truth  display'd. 

And,  as  he  spoke,  a  blush  his  shame  betray "d. 

He  own'd  how  well  the  subtle  thief*  had  wrought, 

WIfo  marking,  while  he  sate  entranced  in  thought, 

Four  stakes  beneath  his  saddle  plac'd,  an<l  drew 

The  courser  thence,  ere  aught  his  rider  knew. 

Amidst  the  train  appear'd  Marphisa  bold. 
Who,  nhile  his  courser's  loss  the  warrior  told. 
In  colour  chang'd,  for  on  the  self-same  day 
A  robber's  hand '9  had  borne  her  sword  away. 
Advancing  near,  her  eyes  confess'd  the  steed. 
On  which  IJruntll(»once,  with  light-foot  speed, 
Fscap'd  pursuit :   brave  Sacripant  she  knevv,       630 
Till  then  unfound;  she  mark'd  the  mingled  crew 
That  crowded  near,  when  luimbers  there  a])pear'd. 
That  oft  these  thefts  from  base  Brunello  beard. 
.\ll  turn'd  to  him,  by  whom  they  knew  abus'd 
The  knight  and  dame,  and  by  their  looks  accus'd. 
Of  each  Marphisa  ask'd,  nor  fail'd  to  Imd 
That  this  was  he  wiiose  hand  her  sword  purloin'd. 
She  learnt,  for  this  and  many  an  impious  cheat. 
For  which  he  well  deserv'd  a  noose  to  meet,      639 
By  Agramant  the  shameless  wretch  was  prais'd. 
And  (strange  to  tell)  to  regal  honours  rais'd. 
Marphisa  felt  her  former  wrath  to  wake, 
Detcrmin'd,  for  her  injur'd  honour's  sake, 
On  the  foul  thief  a  just  revenge  to  take. 

Now  by  her  squire  she  bade  her  helm  be  lac'd. 
Her  other  shining  arms  already  brac'd 
Her  martial  limbs,  for  never  yet  the  maid 
Ten  days  was  seen,  but  bright  in  mail  array'd, 
Since  her  fair  person,  brave  beyond  compare. 
She  first  inur'd  the  weight  of  steel  to  bear.         6.10 
Then,  with  her  helmet  clos'd,  she  went  and  found 
Brunello  sealed  midit  the  peers  around. 
Him,  when  she  saw,  the  dame  with  furious  heat 
Seiz'd  by  the  throat,  and  dragg'd  him  from  b'» 

seat; 
Easy,  as  grip'd  within  his  hooky  claws. 
The  ravenous  eagle  some  weak  chicken  draws, 
.4nd  bore  him  thus  before  Troyano's  heir, 
Then  deep  engag'd  to  heal  intestine  war. 
Brunello,  fearing  worse  might  yet  befall, 
Ceas'd  not  to  weep  and  Innd  for  pity  call.  660 

Mis  cries  were  heard  amidst  the  mix'd  alarms 
Of  shouts  and  tumults  from  the  camp  in  arms. 
For  mercy  now  he  sues,  now  aid  demands : 
.Vear  as  he  drew,  thick  crowd  the  gazing  bands; 
To  .Afric's  king  the  dame  her  prisf>ner  t'X)k, 
And  thus  address'd  him  with  an  haughty  look  : 

*'  Tills  wretch,  thy  vassal,  by  my  hand  ere  long 
.\luft  suspended,  shall  atone  the  wrong 


'"  This  ludicrous  and  extravagant  incident  is 
taken  from  Boyardo.  The  passage  is  wittily  ridi- 
culed by  Cervantes,  where  Sancho,  while  asleep, 
loses  his  ass,  which  is  stileu  from  him  by  Giues  de 
Passatnonle  in  the  same  mannar. 

>3  Brunello. 
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My  hnnniir  felt — for  know,  his  shameful  tlieft, 
lliin  (»f  his  horse,  me  of  my  sword  bereft'^".       670 
Should  lliere  be  one  who  dares  my  purpose  blame, 
Forth  let  him  stand,  and  what  he  thinks  proclaim: 
To  prove  my  justice,  I  his  niipht  defy. 
And  in  thy  presence  give  his  tonpue  the  lie. 
Since  some  may  urge,  ill-choseu  time  I  take, 
When  civil  broils  so  many  murmurs  make ; 
When  Discord  kindles  now,  with  dire  alarms. 
The  bravest  warriors  of  tljc  camp  to  arms  ; 
Three  days  I  respite  his  detirniin'd  fate  ; 
Meanwliile  would  any  friend  prolong  his  date,  680 
Let  sneli  appear — :f  not  ere  tlien  rcleas'd, 
I  give  him  to  the  birds  a  welcome  (east, 
■fiut  three  miles  distant,  by  the  wood's  lone  side, 
To  yonder  towtr  behold  my  course  I  guide; 
Without  coni|)anion  shall  I  there  retire. 
Save  two,  a  damsel  and  a  faithful  squire. 
If  any  dare  this  wretch's  cause  befriend. 
There  let  him  come,  1  there  his  arms  attend." 

She  said;  and  waiting  no  reply,  pursii'd 
Her  destin'd  way  to  reach  the  neighbouring  wood ; 
Brunello  on  her  coui  ser's  neck  she  cast,  69 1 

And  in  his  locks  the  martial  virgin  fa.st 
Her  hand  5ecur'd,«hiie  loud  he  shriek'd  and  pray'd, 
Invoking  every  friend  by  name  for  aid. 

King  j^pi-aniant,  anii<l  these  tnmults^^  tost. 
Where  thought  itself  to  find  a  cliie  was  lost. 
Above  the  re^t  mure  sorely  now  displeasd. 
Beheld  Brunello  by  Marphisa  seiz'd  : 
Kot  that  he  still  the  treacherous  caitiff  lov'd  ; 
Who  (some  few  days  elaps'd)  his  anger  mov'd.  TOO 
Kre  since  the  ring's  late  loss,  the  king  revolv'd 
EruneUo's  fault,  and  oft  his  death  resolv'd. 
But  now  he  deem'd  a  monarch's  sacred  name 
Too  boldly  scorn'd,  and  red  with  conscious  shame. 
He  stood  prepar'd  to  follow,  vvi'.h  his  hand 
T' avenge  th'  alTront  that  regal  power  sustain'd: 
But  grave  Sobrmo*=,  present,  soon  inclin'd 
To  belter  thoughts  the  prince's  wrathful  mind. 


"1  This  is  told  in  Boyardo.  See  BCiok  xviii.  note 
to  ver.  752. 

'■  Nothing  can  be  better  worked  up  than  the 
confusion  in  the  camp  of  the  Pagans,  from  these 
dissensions  among  their  leaders.  Orvantes  hu- 
mourously makes  Don  Quixote,  in  the  midst  of  the 
quarrels  at  the  inn,  thus  allude  to  the  above  pas- 
sage of  Ariosto :  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,  sirs,  that  this 
castle  was  enchanted,  and  that  some  le;;ion  of 
devils  must  certainly  inhabit  it '  In  coufirmatiwi 
■whereof,  I  woidd  have  you  see,  with  your  own  eyes, 
how  the  Discord  of  .-igramant's  camp  is  passed 
over,  and  transferred  hither  among  us.  Behold 
how  there  they  fight  for  the  sword,  here  for  the 
horse,  yonder  for  the  eagle — here  again  for  the 
helmet:  and  we  all  fight,  and  no  one  understands 
another.  Come,  therefore,  my  lord  .iudge,  and 
you  master  priest,  and  let  one  of  you  stand  fur 
king  Agramant.  the  other  for  king  Sobrino,  and 
make  peace  among  us,  &e." 

See  Jarvis's  Don  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iv,  c.  xviii. 
"  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Sotirino  in 
Ariosto.  His  character  is  continued  from  Boynrdo 
where  he  makes  a  figure  in  the  council  held  by 
Agramant,  to  debate  on  the  intended  invasion  of 
France,  and  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  king  from 
that  expedition.  Sobrioo  appears  to  be  the  Nestor 
of  the  poein. 


"  It  ill  beseem'd,  in  such  a  cause,"  he  said, 
"  So  great  a  king,  of  sovereign  kings  the  head,  710 
To  wage  a  fight,  where,  should  his  arms  succeed. 
More  blame  than  honour  must  attend  the  deed  : 
When   men   woidd   say  —  '  Much    has   our   king 

obtain'd. 
Who  scarce  hard  conquest  o'er  a  woman  gain'd  I"' 
Great  is  his  d.inger,  small  his  praise  must  prove 
Who  dares  against  her  arm  to  combat  move. 
'T  were  best  to  leave  Brunello  to  his  death  : 
Or  if  a  word  could  save  the  culprit's  breath 
From  Ihreaten'd  noose,  that  word  we  should  with- 
hold, 
,^nd  leave  the  course  of  justice  tmcontroi'd.       7'20 
Thou  canst."  he  added,  "  to  Marphisa  send. 
That  she  his  sentence  may  to  thee  C(niimend 
As  king  and  judge — and  first  thy  promise  plight. 
The  iianginan's  hand  shall  do  her  honour  right. 
But  should  she  this  refuse — the  contest  cease. 
Leave  him  to  her — and  rest  the  maid  in  peace  : 
So  still  to  thee  her  love  he  firmly  ty'd. 
Hang  u\)  Brunello,  and  all  thiexes  beside." 

Sobtino's  words  the  monarch's  warmth  assuage. 
Who  listens  to  his  counsel  just  and  sage  ;         730 
Nor  only  leaves  hiinself  at  large  the  maid, 
But  wills  that  none  should  her  retreat  invade  j 
For  public  good,  his  feelings  he  suppress'd, 
And  hop'd,  by  his  example  o'er  the  rest. 
To  soothe  to  concord  each  contending  breast. 
But  Discord  laugh'd  aloud,  who  knew  no  fear 
Of  peace  or  friendship  ever  more  to  hear  : 
.N'ow  here,  now  there,  she  travers'd  o'er  the  plain, 
Nor  could  the  tumult  of  her  joy  contain  : 
No  less  exidting,  stalk'd  her  sister  Pride,  740 

Who  constant  fuel  to  the  fire  supply'd, 
Av.d,  with  a  shout  that  reach'd  the  firmament. 
The  sign  of  victory  to  Michael  sent. 
At  that  dread  voice ■"■>,  at  that  tremendous  sound. 
The  Seine  ran  back,  and  Paris  trembled  round  ; 
Tiirough  Arden's  sable  groves  the  echoes  spread, 
And  savage  beasts  in  glouaiy  coverts  fled  : 
Blaia,  and  Arii,  Rhone's  far-winding  shore,       748 
The  Alps,  and  mount  Ghibenna  heard  the  roar  : 
Tliis  Rhodan,  Soane,  Garonna,  Rhine  confess'u-; 
While  mothers  elasp'd  their  infants  to  the  breast. 
Fach  furious  chief  demands  the  fight  to  wage, 
,\nd  each  will  foremost  in  the  list  engage: 
Their  claims  so  various,  so  perplex'd  the  noose, 
Ai>ollo's  self  could  scarce  the  br.nds  unloose  : 
Yet  every  art  king  Agramant  would  try, 
And  first  the  Gordian  knot  of  strife  untie 
Between  the  African^  and  Scythian  lord«, 
For  beauteous  Doralis,  by  both  ador'd. 
The  king,  by  turns,  wouhl  each  to  reason  bend,  760 
As  prince,  as  brother,  counsellor,  and  friend  : 
But  when  he  saw  that  neither  would  incline 
To  truce,  or  peace,  or  her  he  lov'd  resign  ; 
Fair  cause  of  alt  their  strife  !   he  sought  to  find 
Some  middle  course,  to  meet  each  rival's  mind. 


«  See  Virgil. 
Contremuit  iicmus,  See. 
Et  trepidae  matres  pressere  ad  pectora  na'os. 

^n.  vii. 
Young  mothers  wildly  stare  w  ith  fears  possest. 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

The  woods  all  tliuoder'd Dryden. 

H  Rodomoat.  ■'  Mandrioardo. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.     Book  XXVII. 
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He  meant  the  damsel  should  decide  their  loves. 
And  name  the  consort  whom  her  choice  approves. 
So,  at  her  sovereign  liiddin°r,  might  they  cease 
From  further  strife,  and  firmly  bind  the  peace. 
Fach  knight  aijiced,  for  each  his  love  hclitv'd  TTO 
AVith  mutual  passion  by  the  dame  recei\'il. 
The  kins  of  Sarza,  who  lonj  time  had  su'il 
To  gain  her  hand,  ere  Mandricardo  woo'd  ; 
Accnsti'm'd  in  her  presence  still  to  live. 
With  every  grace  tliat  fits  a  maid  to  give  ; 
Securely  hopM  her  sentence  would  dismiss 
His  iealous  pan;rs  and  fix  his  future  bliss. 
Nor  he  alone,  hut  thus  each  Pagan  thought, 
AVho  knew  for  h(;r  wliat  deeds  his  arm  had  wrought, 
III  tournament  and  liehl — "  Not  thus,"  they  cried, 
"  Should  Mandricardo  by  her  doom  abide."      181 
]!ut  he  who  love's  soft  hours  with  her  had  Ird. 
AAhile  So!  on  worlds  below  his  splendour  siied  ; 
Who  knew  what  flame  her  gentle  heart  avow'd, 
Laiigh'd  at  the  judgment  of  the  erring  crowd. 

Before  his  sovereign  lord  each  peer  confirms. 
With  every  solemn  form,  the  stated  terms. 
Then  to  the  dame  appeals  ;  with  downcast  eyes, 
While  her  fair  face  the  bloomy  colour  dyes. 
She  owns  her  bosom  lield  the  Tartar  ilcar  :  190 

With  wonder  all  the  soft  confession  hear. 
Fierce  Rodoniont,  as  if  each  sense  was  fled. 
Scarce  dares  again  exalt  his  droopiiic:  head  ; 
Hut  when  his  wonted  fury  had  dispell'd 
The  first  surprise  and  shame,  that  silent  held 
Hii  falt'ting  tongue,  he  call'd  the  doom  unjust, 
And.  snatching  from  his  ;ide  his  siire.t  trust, 
Before  the  king  and  camp  the  blade  he  draws. 
And  sv.ears,  that  this  shall  win  or  lose  the  cause  ; 
Not  the  light  breath  of  woman's  waywaid  will,  8t)0 
Who  what  they  least  should  value,  favour  still. 
Swill  Mandricardo  aiiswers  to  his  call  : 
"  Act  as  thou  wilt — I  stand  |»iepar'd  for  nil-. 
Yet  ere  thy  ship  the  harbour  safely  gains, 
A  mighty  tract  of  sea  unplough'd  remains." 
lint  Agramant  here  interpos'd,  and  hiain'd 
The  Sarzan  prince,  who  'gainst  all  order  claim'd 
The  fight  anew — so  far  the  king  prevails. 
He  makes  this  rising  fury  strike  her  sails. 

Now  Kodtimont,  indignant  to  sustain  810 

A  two-fold  shame  before  this  princely  train, 
first  fi'om  his  king,  to  whom  his  pride  gave  way, 
And  next  his  dame,  in  one  iU-onien'd  day. 
No  longer  there  will  dwell ;  hut  from  the  band, 
'that  late  in  bailie  o«n'd  his  guiding  hand. 
Two  squires  alone  he  takes,  and,  swift  as  wind 
Departing,  leaves  the  M^wrish  tents  behind. 
As  when  the  surly  bull'^,  o'ercome  in  fight, 
Resigns  bis  heifer  for  the  victor's  right  j  819 

*  See  Virgil. 
Kec  mos  bellantcs  una  slahulare  :  scd  alter 
Victus  abit,  longeque  ignoti-  exulat  oris, 
Multa  gemens  ignominiatu,  piagasque  superbi 
Violoris,  turn  quos  ami^it  iniiUus  amores; 
Et  stabula  a(speclaus  regois  excessit  avitis. 

Gcorg.  lib.  ili.  ver.  '22i. 
Nor,  when  the  war  is  o'er,  their  rage  expires  ; 
To  distant  vales  the  vanqnish'd  wretch  retires  ; 
Weeps  his  disgrace,  his  conquering  rival's  boast. 
Yet  more  the  fair,  that  nnreveng'd  he  lost ; 
And  oft  with  pensive  looks,  as  be  retreats. 
The  parting  exile  views  his  ancient  seats. 

Warlon,  ver.  ii^O. 


For  woods  and  barren  sands  lie  leaves  the  mead. 

Where  once  he  us'd  the  numerous  herds  to  lead: 

Loudly  he  roars,  as  night  or  day  returns. 

While  still  his  breast  with  inbred  fury  butui*. 

So  struck  with  rage,  with  phrensy  ami  despair, 

<:oes  Algiers'  king,  rejected  by  the  fair. 

Mini  ff'Hid  Kogcro  had  prepar'd  with  speed 

I'o  follow,  and  regain  his  faithful  steed  ; 

Dot  soon  recalling  to  his  generous  mind 

The  list  with  Mandricardo  next  design'd,  829 

He  checks  his  rein,  and  turns  to  claim  the  fight 

Kre  king  Cradasso  next  assert  his  right 

To  Pnrindana,  with  the  Scythian  knight^. 

Vet  much  he  griev'd  to  see,  before  his  eyes, 

Frnutino  lost,  an  undisputed  prize. 

I'liough  once  his  battle  willi  the  T.irtar  fought, 

Not  long  hii  generous  steed  shall  rest  forgot. 

But  Sacrii>ant,  whom  no  such  cause  detain'd, 

For  whom  no  other  strife  or  list  ninain'd. 

In  haste  the  course  of  Rodomont  pursn'd. 

And  soon  had  join'd  him,  but  a  chance  withstood  ; 

.■\  sudden  chance  that  cross'd  him  in  the  way,    841 

And  kept  liim  wandering  all  the  live-long  day. 

By  fjrlune  fall'n  amidst  the  Seine  he  found 

A  hapless  maid  ",  who  in  the  stream  had  dmwn'd, 

But  that  he  came  to  give  her  tiinvly  aid. 

Leapt  in  the  Hood,  and  her  to  laud  convey'd. 

He  sought  his  steed,  but  looscn'd  from  his  hand 

The  steed  awaited  nyt  his  lord's  commanti : 

All  day  he  fled,  and  scarce  w  ith  setting  light 

Kesign'd  his  bridle  to  the  weary'd  knight.  859 

i'wo  hundred  miles  o'er  hill  and  plain  he  pass'd  ; 

IJut  where  ho  found  stern  Kodoraont  at  last, 

And  how  the\'  met,  I  shall  not  here  record, 

With  small  advantage  to  Circassia's  lord. 

l!ow  there  he  lost  his  steed,  ami* how  he  fell 

In  captive  bonds '^9 — .1  hasten  now  to  tell, 

IIuw  lir'd  with  wrath,  before  the  princes  sliam'd, 

.\gainst  bis  mistress  and  his  kiui  inHain'd, 

Far  from  the  camp  the  king  of  Sarza  went, 

AuA  how  on  both  he  gave  his  anger  vent.  860 

Where'er  the  Saracen  in  phrensy  griev'd. 
The  ambient  air  his  burning  sighs  recciv'd. 
In  pity  Ccho  from  her  cavern  niourn'd. 
And  to  his  plaints  in  plaintive  notes  retum'd. 

"O  female  sex!"  he  cried,  "  whose  worthless 
mind, 
Inconst.int,  shifts  with  every  changing  wind  : 
O  faithless  woman  !  pcrjur'd  and  unjust. 
Must  wretched  tbo.se  »lio  place  in  thee  their  trust! 
Not  all  iny  service  tried,  my  love  cxprcst  870 

l!y  thousand  proofs,  could  in  one  cruel  breast 
Secure  a  bean,  so  soon,  aids!   estrang'd 
From  truth  like  miuc,  and  to  another  chang'd. 
Nor  have  I  lost  thee  now,  because  my  name 
is  deem'd  eclips'd  by  Mandrioardo's  fame  : 
Nor  know  I  what  my  source  of  woe  to  call — 
But  thou  art  wimian — that  comprises  all  ! 
O  sex  accnrs'd^"' — by  God  and  Nature  sent, 
A  deadly  bane  to  poLson  man's  content! 


^'  Mandricardo. 

^  This  adventure,  just  touched  upon  here  hv 
.Ariosto,  is  no  where  else  mentioned  by  bim,  or  by 
Boyardo. 

■"9  In  another  part,  mention  is  made  of  Sacripanl 
being  vanquished  by  Rodomont  at  the  biidge;  but 
no  particular  account  is  gi\en  of  that  incident. 

3"  This  exclamation  of  Kodumout  again.st  the 
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So  hateful  snakes  arc  bred,  tlie  wolf  and  bear    880 
So  haunt,  the  shades;  so  niirs'd  by  genial  air 
S«;irm  pfnals  and  wasps,  the  venom'd  insect  train, 
And  tares  are  bred  amidst  the  golden  grain. 
Why  could  not  Nature  (fostering  nurse  of  Earth  !) 
Without  thy  aid  give  man  his  happier  birth  ? 
As  trees,  by  human  skill  engrafted,  bear 
The  juicy  (ig,  smooth  |)hun,  or  racy  pear  ? 
But,  ah  !  can  Nature  aught  tliat  's  perfect  frame, 
When  Nature  bears  lierst  If  a  female  nanie^'  ? 
Yet  be  not  hence  with  empty  pride  o'er-run,      8;l0 
To  think,  O  woman  !  man  is  born  your  son. 
On  prickly  thorns  appears  the  blooming  rose ; 
And  from  a  fetid  herb  the  lily  grows. 
Insidiotis,  cruel  sex  !   whose  faithless  mind 
No  love  can  influ.ence,  and  no  trutli  can  bind  ; 
Ingrate  and  impicus,  plagues  of  human  kind !" 

Compi.Vming  thus,  the  king  of  Sarza  rode. 
Now  murmur'd  low,  now  rais'd  his  voice  aloud. 
Heard  far  and  wide  ;  with  undislinguish'd  blame. 
At  once  involving  all  the  female  name.  91)0 

Rash  !  unadvis'd  !  though  some  our  auger  raise, 
For  three  found  ill,  a  hundred  merit  praise. 
What  if,  amidrt  the  fair  I  yet  have  lov'd, 
Not  one,  perchance  I  met,  that  faithful  prov'd. 
Shall  I  the  whole  with  general  censure  blot, 
And  not  accuse  my  own  unhappy  lot  ? 
Such  was  my  chance — if,  midst  a  hundred,  one 
Were  faithless  found,  on  her  my  choice  must  run. 
But  still  I  trust,  ere  life  with  years  decay,         910 
Ere  creeping  a.se  shall  change  these  locks  to  gray 3', 
Some  happier  hour  may  yet  my  hope  renew, 
And  see  my  love  repaid  with  love  as  true. 
Should  e'er  such  future  bliss  my  vons  befall, 
That  faithful  she  will  make  amends  for  all : 
While  to  the  height  her  honours  I  rehearse. 
With  pen  or  tongue,  in  prose,  or  num«rous  verse. 

The  Saracen,  who  thus  his  mistress  blam'd. 
As  ill  advis'd  against  his  king  exclaim'd  ; 
And  oft  he  wish'd  some  storm  of  adverse  fate     920 
Might  fall  unlook'd,  to  overwhelm  his  state; 

female  sex  may  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  reflections  of  Adam  on  the  transgression  of 
Eve,  particularly  these  lines  : 

. O  I   why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  who  peopled  highest  Heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  Inst 
This  novelty  on  Earth,  thic  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine. 
Or  iind  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind 

Par.  Lost,  bonk  x. 
But  it  must  be  frankly  acknowledged,  that  the 
passage  of  Ariosto   is,  as  too  usual,   deba>ed    by 
ludicrous  images  and  expressions. 

3'  Surely  the  poet  has  carried  this  conceit  to  the 
■utmost,  that  Nature,  being  herself  a  female,  and 
consequently  imperfect,  could  produce  nothing 
pe:      t. 

I  he  attachment  of  Ariosto  to  the  fair  sex  has 
been  shown  in  the  account  of  his  Life,  and  appears 
in  various  parts  of  his  works;  and  this  passage  in 
particular,  among  many  others,  seems  to  prove 
that  h*s  love  had  been  divided  by  a  onmher  of  ob- 
jects, though,  at  the  same  time,  it  likewise  seems 
to  I'rove  that  he  had  been  rather  unsuccessful  in 
the  fidelity  of  his  mistresses. 


To  make  each  wretched  house  in  Afrie  mourn, 

And  to  the  lowest  stone  each  jdle  o'erturn ; 

That  Agramant,  expeli'd  his  realm  in  grief. 

Might  rove  a  mendicant  without  relief  ; 

Till  once  again  his  prowess  should  restore 

The  exil'd  monarch  to  the  regal  power; 

.*\iul  in  his  proof  of  loyal  duty  show 

What  to  a  faithful  friend  a  friend  must  owe  ; 

A  faithful  friend,  whose  merits  should  receive    P.'jO 

(Though  worlds  oppos'd)  whate'er  his  prince  could 

give.        », 
The  Pagan  thus,  as  troubled  passions  wrought. 
Now  on  his  king,  now  on  his  mistress  thought ; 
He  spnrr'd  his  steed,  but  ne'er  to  sleep  address'd 
His  watchful  eyes,  nor  gave  Frontino  rest : 
Next  day  his  course  to  Sonna's  banks  he  sped, 
(That  to  Provence  with  winding  current  led) 
For  Africa  once  more  to  cross  the  main, 
And  see  his  long  forsaken  realms  .igain. 
He  view'd  the  river',  fill'd  from  side  to  side        P+W 
With  barks  and  vessels  floating  on  the  tide  ; 
That  from  afar,  with  all  provisions  stow'd. 
To  Pagan  hands  convey'd  the  welcome  load. 
The  country  round  was  subject  to  the  Moors, 
From  Paris'  walls  to  Acquamorta's  shores; 
A  pleasing  tract !  and  all  fi'om  i)laiu  to  plain, 
Strctch'd  on  the  right,  that  reach'd  the  bounds  of 

Spain. 
Now  from  the  ships  remov'd,  the  busy  crowd 
On  many  a  beast  and  wain  the  burthens  stow'd:  940 
From  different  parts  the  banks  were  cover'd  round 
With  well-fed  herds,  that  graz'dthu  verdant  ground; 
And  near  the  river  divers  huts  were  kept. 
Where  all  night  long  the  hinds  and  drivers  slept. 

The  king  of  Algiers  here,  surjiris'd  by  night. 
When  damps  and  gloom  succeed  departing  light. 
Yields  to  a  country  host  (there  bom  and  bred) 
Who  begg'd  him  for  his  guest  at  board  and  bed. 
His  sleed  dispos'd,  rich  plenty  crown'd  the  board, 
With  Greekish  wines,  and  wines  of  Corfu  stor'd. 
In  all  the  rest  a  Moor 33  the  Pagan  show'd,         960 
But  in  his  di-ink  preferr'd  the  Gallic  mode. 
The  host,  with  welcome  looks  and  sumptuous  fare, 
Would  every  honour  for  his  guest  prepare ; 
Whom  by  his  gaib  and  mien  he  well  divin'd 
A  knight  of  prowess  high,  and  noble  kind. 
But  he,  at  variance  with  himself  (whose  heart. 
As  if  divided  from  its  better  part. 
Still  to  his  mistress  turn'd),  with  pensive  look 
There  sate,  nor  with  a  word  the  silence  broke. 
Our  jolly  host,  who  better  could  advance  9"9 

Ills  private  good  than  any  host  of  France; 
Who  midst  a  land  with  foreign  foes  o'er-run, 
Prescrv'd  his  chattels,  goods,  and  house  his  own ; 
ilad  cali'd,  in  honour  of  his  noble  guest, 
His  friends  and  kindred  to  partake  the  feast. 
Of  these  none  dar'd  to  speak,  but  gaz'd  with  awe, 
While  mute  and  sad  the  Saracen  they  saw  ; 
Who  sate  with  head  cast  down  in  mournful  wise. 
As  if  he  fcar'd  to  meet  a  strangei-'s  eyes. 
Thus  long  he  raus'd,  till  from  his  bosom  broke  980 
.\  sigh,  when  sudden  as  from  sleep  he  woke  ; 

33  By  the  law  of  Mahomet  bis  votaries  are  for- 
bidden the  use  of  wine:  but  the  poet,  who  meant 
Rodomont  for  a  chai-acter  of  impiety,  makes  him 
pay  no  attention  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  religion, 
and  oirly  observe  the  customs  of  a  Moor  wheu  (hey 
did  not  corubat  bis  passions. 
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Prepar'd  to  speak,  his  drooping  lids  he  rais'd, 
And  round  the  board  with  look  compos'd  hepaz'd  ; 
Then  ask'd  his  host,  and  next  to  each  apply'd. 
If  any  there  the  marriage  ^tate  had  tried, 
Anil  slujnber'd  with  a  consort  at  his  side. 

He  said  :   the  host,  and  every  guei-t  he  found 
In  wedlock's  law  to  female  partners  bound. 
He  next  inquir'd,  if  each  believ'd  his  spouse 
Had  didy  kept  her  matrimonial  vows:  990 

When,  save  mine  host,  tliey  one  and  all  declar'tl. 
That  none  with  them  their  wives'  aiTections  shar'd. 

To  this  the  host — "  Each,  as  he  will,  believes. 
But  sure  am  I — that  each  himself  deceives  : 
For  this  your  credulous,  uxorious  mind, 
I  can  but  call  you  each  with  dotage  blind ; 
And  so  no  less  must  say  this  noble  k'light, 
Unless  he  means  to  tell  y<i»  black  for  white. 
For  as  t'  enrich  the  world  has  Fate  prePerr'd 
A  single  phenix,  (rare  and  only  bird  !)  IGOO 

So,  is  it  said,  one  only  man  through  life 
Is  giv'n  to  'scape  the  falsehoods  of  a  wife  : 
Each  will  himself  that  happy  mortal  call. 
That  husband  sole,  who  bears  the  palm  from  all ! 
Yet  liow  can  each  the  boasted  treasure  own, 
When  through  the  sex  no  two  chaste  wives  arc 

known  ? 
Like  you  I  thought,  and  still  perhaps  had  deem'd 
All  women  virtuous,  that  were  so  estcem'd  ; 
But,  that  a  gentle  squire,  in  Venice  bred. 
And  late  for  my  good  fortime  hither  led,  lOlO 

Such  stories  told,  all  which  full  well  he  knew, 
As  from  my  thought  the  fond  deception  drew. 
Francis  ValcrioS*  was  he  cali'd,  whose  name 
Shall  ever  place  in  my  remembrance  claim. 
Right  was  he  leani'd  in  women,  and  could  well 
The  frauds  of  marry'd  and  unmarry'd  tell : 
Tales  new,  and  tales  long  since,  of  every  kind. 
He  told,  with  these  his  own  experience  joiu'd  ; 
He  fully  prov'd,  of  high  or  low  degree. 
Hew  vain  the  hope  a  virtuous  dame  to  see,      1020 
Should  e\er  one  seem  chaster  than  the  rest, 
'T  is  that  her  art  can  veil  her  frailties  best. 
Prom  those  (of  which  such  numbers  would  he  tell. 
That  scarce  the  third  in  my  remembrance  dwell) 
One  stnry  fix'd  within  my  mind  remain'd. 
And  there  engrav'd  has  still  its  place  maintnin'd; 
Which,  all  that  hear,  shall  like  myself  receive, 
And  every  falsehood  of  the  sex  believe  ; 
And  if  it  please  thine  ear,  I,  noble  knight, 
To  their  confusion  will  the  talc  recite.  1030 

"  What  better,"  cried  the  Pagan,  "  canst  thou 
lind, 
T<i  suit  the  present  temper  of  my  mind. 
Than  stories,  where  examples  may  display 
That  worthless  sex,  accustom'd  to  betray  ? 
Yet  ere  thou  spcak'st,  against  rne  take  thy  place. 
So  shall  I  better  hear  thee  face  to  face." 

But,  in  the  ensuing  book,  we  see  declar'd 
What  tale  for  Rurlomont  mine  host  prepar'd. 


3<  Gian'  Francesco  Valerio,  a  Venetian  gentle- 
man, a  great  enemy  to  women  :  he  lived  in  inti- 
niacy  with  the  poet,  and  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  particular  kindness  at  the  beginning  of  the 
xlvith  Book,  and  is  here  likewise,  by  a  poetical 
anachronism,  made  to  live  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
main,  and  from  his  hatred  of  women,  Ariosto 
puts  int»  his  month  Vhis  sever*  tale  against  tb« 
sex. 


BOOK  XXVIII. 


THE    ARCUMBNT. 


Rodomont  hears  from  his  host  the  tale  of  .\stolpbi> 
and  Jocundo,  a  severe  satire  upon  the  female 
sex.  The  characters  of  women  further  discussed. 
■Rodomont  leaves  his  host,  and  pursues  his  in- 
tended journey  for  Algiers;  but  meeting  with  a 
pleasing  spot,  he  takes  possession  of  a  chapel 
which  the  Cliristians  had  deserted,  and  resolves 
to  fix  his  residence  there.  The  arrival  of  Isabella 
and  the  hermit  with  the  dead  body  of  Zerbino. 

Ye  dames' !  and  ye  to  whom  each  dame  is  dear. 

To  this  unhallowed  tale  refuse  an  ear; 

A  laic  mine  host  has  caught  from  lying  Fame, 

To  stain  the  lustre  of  the  female  name : 

Vet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  vain  essays 

To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise : 

In  blaming  others,  fools  their  fully  show, 

And  must  attempt  to  speak  whpn  least  they  kaor. 

Pass  o'er  this  part  unread,  the  story  stands 

Unhurt  wiihout  it,  nor  the  page  demands;  10 

What  Turpin  told  before,  I  but  rehearse. 

No  envy  prompts,  no  malice  points  the  verse : 

My  better  lines  your  matchless  worth  have  shown. 

My  loyal  faith  to  all  your  s«x  is  known. 

To  seal  this  truth  a  thousand  proofs  I  give, 

That  still  in  you,  and  you  alone,  I  live. 

Then  pass,  or  with  a  careless  eye  survey 

Th'  opprobfioui  tale,  the  fable  of  a  day. 


'  This  cekhrated  tale,  one  of  the  severest  satires 
that  was  ever  written  upon  the  female  sex,  has  been 
imitated  by  several  authors,  particularly  by  the 
witty  Fontaine,  the  Prior  of  France. 

Boileau  has  compared  this  tale  of  Fontaine  with 
the  Jocnnde  of  M.  lioiillion,  and  not  only  given  the 
preference  to  the  former,  but  endeavours  to  show, 
tliat  for  the  pleasantry  of  nairative,  lontaine  is 
superior  to  the  Italian  author;  at  the  saiue  time  he 
candidly  speaks  thus  of  Ariosto:  Donnez,  si  vous 
voulez,  a  I'.-Vrioste  toiite  la  gloire  de  I'invention,  nt; 
lui  denions  pas  le  prix  que  lui  est  justement  du, 
pour  I'elegance,  la  nettete  et  la  brevity  inimitable 
avec  laquelle  11  dit  tant  de  choses  en  si  peu  de 
mots;  nerabaissons  point  malicieusement,  enfaveur 
de  notre  nation,  le  plus  ingenicux  auteur  de» 
dei-niers  siecles. — Dissertation  sur  la  Joconde  da 
AI.  Fontaine. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  several  parts  of  this 
tale  are  highly  exceptionable  in  the  original  for 
licentiousness  of  idea  and  language;  yet.  if  we  com- 
pare the  passages  with  other  writers  of  the  early- 
times,  we  shall  find  that  Ariosto  is  by  no  means 
entitled  to  exclusive  censure.  A  general  grossnesa 
then  prevailed  among  the  poets,  particularly  of 
the  humorous  kind,  as  our  own  Chaucer  will  suf- 
Irciently  prove ;  and  Spenser,  in  a  later  age,  will 
scarcely  incur  less  condemnation.  The  account  of 
Hellenur  among  the  Satyrs  is  equal  for  indelicae/ 
to  any  parts  of  Ariosto.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  poets  of  a  much  more  refined  time  have  given 
themselves  such  uniustifiable  liberties,  that  the 
severe  eye  of  decency  may  find  numerous  passages 
to  expunge  la  P.-ior,  D^den,  and  even  Pope  him- 
self. 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Bill  to  resvimeirytafli — When  every  guest 
A  Am!  atrrniion  in  his  looks  espicss'd,  20 

Mine  host  op|».s'd  against  the  I'agan  sate, 
And  thus  becan  his  >forv  to  relate  : 

•'  Where  Lomhardy  extends  her  fruitful  plain 
The  yoiinj;  Aslolpho  held  his  peaceful  rcijjn. 
His  brother's  lieii — renown'd  for  every  grace 
Of  manly  person    and  the  charms  of  face. 
Scarce  could  Apellcs.  Ziuxis,  or  a  name 
More  fam'd  iu  art,  have  skelch'd  n,  lo\cIier  frame. 
Xhus  fvesh  in  bloomin?  youth  the  monarch  slione. 
Fair  in  all  eyes,  hut  fairer  in  his  own,  50 

Much  less  he  pri/'d  his  ^tatf  of  kingly  power, 
Jlis  numerous  arniif  s,  his  exliauslless  store 
Of  wealth  and  friends,  in  vihich  he  far  exoell'd 
r.aeh  boasted  prince  that  near  dominion  held. 
Than  beauty's  gift,  whose  full  perfection  rais'd 
ilis  form  o'er  every  youth  for  beauty  prais'd. 
Among<;t  the  train,  that  in  their  prince's  sight 
Paid  daily  hoioage,  was  a  Roman  knight ; 
Faustus  his  nnine,  whom  dear  the  king  cstcem'd. 
And  oft  with  him  would  boast  how  high  he  deem'd 
His  person's  charms,  ai  d  bade  him  boldly  tell    41 
If  one  he  knew  to  match,  much  less  excel. 
Such  manly  gr.ice  :  thus  he  in  \aunting  pride  : 
And,  ^s  he  little  thought,  the  knight  nplied, 
'()  king!'  .'aid  Fawstus,  'doubtless  few  there  are 
Whose  beauty  can  with  Pavla's  lord  compare  : 
L'ut  one  I  know  may  urge  eo  bold  a  claim. 
My. brother  he,  .locundo  is  his  name: 
Set  him  apart,  your  charms  all  charms  efiace: 
His  equal  yours,  or  boast  superior  gracf.'  .'iO 

*'Astol|>ho  ttrth  surprise  these  v  ords  receiv'd. 
And  scarce  such  unexpected  truth  believ'd; 
Then  fflt  a  wish  within  his  bosom  rai.s'd 
To  see  this  youth  unknown,  so  highly  prais'd  ; 
And  Faustus  urg'd  his  sacred  faith  to  plight. 
To  bring  this  wonder  to  his  prince's  sight. 

"• '  Great  king,'  the  kniglit  retum'd,   '  with  truth 
1  fear. 
Hard  is  the  task  to  bring  Jocundo  here  : 
Pleas'd  with  his  humble  lot  assign'd  by  Fate, 
Scarce  is  he  known  to  pass  the  city's  gate ;  60 

He  lives  content  with  his  paternal  store, 
Nor  squanders  that,  nor  seeks  to  gather  more ; 
And  he  as  distant  Pavia's  towers  would  deem, 
As  some  the  banks  nf  Tanais'  icy  stream; 
But  most  I  dread  the  attempt  tlie  youth  to  tear 
Fivm  her  whose  love  partakes  his  joy  and  care; 
Th'  enamour'd  husband  from  a  wife  to  draw, 
Whose  every  wish  to  him  is  more  than  law. 
Yet,  gracious  king,  thy  servant  shall  obey, 
And  prove  each  art  to  speed  him  on  his  way.*      70 

"  The  king  adds  royal  gifts  to  earnest  prayers, 
Anil  for  his  embassy  the  knight  prepares. 

**  On  wings  of  zeal  observant  Faustus  flew, 
And  soon  imperial  Rome  arose  in  view  : 
Then  to.  bis  brother's  humble  roof  he  went. 
Told  the  king's  wish,  and  gain'd  his  slow  consent; 
Implor'd  the  wife,  and  check'd  each  rising  sigh 
With  thoughts  of  mighty  gifts  and  honours  high. 
And  for  his  sake  besought  her  to  comply. 

'*  At  length  Jocundo  fix'd  the  parting  day,       80 
And  steeds  and  servants  hir'd,  and  fair  array 
To  deck  his  maidy  form,  for  oft  the  grace 
Of  costly  vest  improves  a  beauteous  face. 
Meanw hile  with  heaving  breast  and  flowing  tears, 
The  dear  companion  of  his  life  appears; 
Vows  that  his  absence  she  shall  ever  mourn, 
And  never  live  to  see  his  wish'd  return. 


'  Cease,  my  lov'd  spouse,'  the  tender  husband  cries. 
While  equal  soitows  trickle  from  his  eyes. 
'  Cease  thy  dear  plaints :  so  Fortune  speed  my  wav, 
As  but  two  months  I  my  retuin  delay,  91 

Nor  Pavia's  profier'd  crown  should  bribe  my  longer 

stay-' 
'  Ah,  me  !'  she  sigh'd,  '  and  must  I  then  sustair* 
Such  length  of  absence,  such  on  age  of  pain  ? 
Ah  !  no,  the  grave  will  first  my  portion  be. 
These  fading  eyes  no  more  their  lord  shall  see: 
Then  welcome  death  !' — To  sorrow  thus  a  prey. 
Food  she  rejects,  and  groans  the  night  away  ; 
Touch'd  with  her  grief  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Oft  sighs,  and  oft  repents  bis  promise  given.     100 

"  Now  from  her  lovely  neck  a  cross  she  drew, 
Thick  set  with  precious  gems  of  various  hue, 
\\'hich  once  a  pilgrim  of  Bohemia  bore 
When  sick,  returning  from  Judwa's  shore  ; 
Her  sire  the  drooping  stranger  entertain'd. 
And  at  his  death  the  hallow'd  relic  gain'd. 
This  cross  she  begg'd  him  at  his  neck  to  wear. 
And  in  his  mind  her  dear  rcmentbrance  bear. 
With  joy  the  youth  is  seen  the  pledge  to  take, 
Nnt  for  memorial,  but  the  giver's  sake  ;  ]  |0 

Since  iH?ither  tirae  nor  place  his  faith  could  move. 
Nor  fortune,  good  or  ill,  disperse  his  love; 
Nor  could  her  image  from  his  thought  depart, 
Or  death's  strong  grasp  divide  it  from  his  heart. 

*'  On  that  black  evening,  which  foreran  the  day 
That  her  lov'd  consort  sumnion'd  on  his  way. 
Increasing  grief  her  tender  soul  oppress'H, 
And  oft  she  fainted  on  her  husband's  breast. 
Not  once  they  clos'd  their  eyes;   no  tongue  can 

tell 
How  oft  they  kiss'd,  how  oft  they  bade  farewcl;  1"20 
Till  breaking  from  her  soft  embrace  he  fled. 
And  left  her  drown'd  in  sorrow  on  the  bed. 

"  Scarce  two  short  miles  he  iourney'd,  ere  bis 
mind 
RecalPd  the  treasure  to  his  care  consignVl, 
The  precious  cross,  which  in  his  thoughtless  haste 
He  left  behind  beneath  his  pillow  plac'd. 
'  Ah  me!'  he  ciied,  '  bow  fitly  shall  I  frame 
A  fair  pretence  to  mitigate  the  blame  ? 
Well  may  my  wife  my  loyaV  truth  suspect. 
Her  gifts  and  love  repaid  with  such  neglect.'      130 
He  knew,  't  were  vain,  with  cold  excuse  to  send 
A  menial  servant,  or  a  nearer  friend  : 
Himself  in  person  must  return  to  prove 
His  faith  untainted,  and  her  doubts  remove. 
He  rein'd  his  steed,  and  crit!d,  '  My  Fausti\s,  go 
Tow'rds  Pavia's  court  with  gentle  steps  and  slow; 
I  must  again  to  Rome  ;  but  short  my  stay. 
Soon  shall  my  speed  o'ertake  you  on  the  way ; 
No  other  can  supply  my  wants' — He  said ; 
Then  bade  adieu,  and  tui'n'd  his  courser's  head:  140. 
Alone  he  cross'd  old  Tiber's  yellow  stream. 
What  time  the  shade  retir'd  from  Phcebus'  beam : 
When,  hastening  home,  he  found  the  darling  fair 
Fast  lock'd  in  sleep  (so  ]iijignant  was  her  care  !J — 
The  curtain  with  a  cautious  hand  he  drew. 
And  view'd,  what  little  there  he  thought  to  view; 
For,  lo  !   his  chaste,  his  faithful  spouse  he  foimd 
In  wanton  sheets,  with  amorous  fetters  bound, 
Clasp'd  by  a  youth,  in  whose  adulterous  face 
He  knew  the  author  of  his  foul  disgrace  :  15t) 

A  low-born  hind  delii'd  his  master's  bed. 
Whose  hand  had  rear'd  him,  and  whose  bounty  fed. 
Think  what  amazement  chill'd  his  curdling  blood. 
As  fix'd  in  stupid  gaze  he  speechless  stood  : 
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Ne'er  maj-  your  w,ul,  Ly  sad  experience,  know 

The  cruel  anguibli  of  Jocundo's  »ue  ! 

Rage  urg'd  him  on  to  draw  the  sword,  and  take 

A  just  revenge  ;  but  Love,  that  ftcll  could  wake, 

For  this  inyiate,  soft  feelings  in  his  breasrt. 

Spite  of  himself  the  threatening  stroke  repress'd.  1 60 

AII-poKerful  Love,  that  from  his  anger  sav'd 

Her  forfeit  life,  so  far  his  heart  cnslav'd. 

He  fear'd  to  chase  the  slumber  from  her  eyes, 

Ani  with  the  shock  her  tender  s'jul  surprise. 

Silent  the  room  he  left,  with  silent  speed 

The  sUiirs  descended,  and  regain'd  his  steed ; 

(joadcd  by  grief,  be  goads  his  tiery  beojt. 

And  Joins  his  brother  ere  the  hour  of  rest,      [look, 

"  All  roark'd  his  change  of  cheer,  his  mournful 
That  some  near  anguish  at  his  heart  bespoke ;  170 
Yet  none,  amidst  so  many,  e'er  divin'd 
The  secret  cause  that  rnnkltd  in  his  mind: 
All  knew  he  left  them  to  return  to  Rome, 
But  he  had  made  a  trip  to  Cuckoldom'. 
Each  dcemM  that  love  lay  festering  in  his  thought, 
-liut  none  could  tell  how  love  his  sorrow  wrought. 
Jlis  brother  dcem'd  he  moum'd  his  consort  left. 
Of  comfort  and  society  bereft  : 
Uut  be  bad  different  motives  to  complain. 
Her  too  much  company  bad  caus'd  his  pain.      180 
He  sighs,  he  weeps,  while  Fanstus  to  his  ^ief 
(The  cause  unknown)  tan  yield  no  kind  relief: 
lu  vain  he  seeks  the  healing  balm  to  pour, 
A\'hat  hand  can  heal,  that  cannot  pruhe  the  sore  ? 
The  healing  balm  io  rankest  venom  found. 
Which  more  infla^mes,  and  wider  makes  the  wound. 
His  consort's  once-lov'd  name  distracts  bis  breast, 
Jlis  appetite  is  gone,  and  lost  his  rest; 
^\■hile  those  fair  features,  that  so  late  might  claim 
Tlie  prize  of  beauty,  seem  d  no  more  theaame:  IPO 
With  deep-sunk  eyes,  and  large  projecting  nose, 
With  wither'd  fle»h,  a  skeleton  he  shows: 
And,  bred  from  grief,  a  fever  on  the  way 
At  Arbia,  and  at  Arno  furc'd  his  stay, 
'I'll  I  lost  those  charms  that  once  such  fame  had  won. 
Like  gatherM  roses  fading  io  the  sun. 

"Though  Faustus,touch'd  with  deep  regret,  per- 
ceiv'd 
His  brother's  woeful  state,  no  less  he  griev'd 
To  think  the  prince,  to  whom  his  faith  he  o,*'d. 
Should  doubt  hislrutli  for  praise  so  ill  bestow'd.^OO 
!!e  pruruis'd  one  of  matchless  form  and  face. 
And  one  he  brings  depriv'd  of  every  grace: 
Yet  with  Jucuudo,  still  be  journey'tl  on. 
Till  now  they  enter'd  Pavia's  regal  town  : 
liut,  fearful  of  disgrace,  the  Komau  knight 
At  firet  declin'd  to  meet  .\sti'lpho's  sight. 
Till  to  the  king  by  letter  he  reveal'd 
That  dire  disease,  and  soiite  distress  concoal'd, 
I'rey'd  on  his  brother's  ruiu'd  health,  defac'd 
His  rosy  bloom,  and  laid  each  beauty  waste.    210 
Astolpho,  gracious  prince,  well  pleas'd  to  hear 
The  man  he  long'd  so  much  to  see  was  near, 
Kcsojv'd  his  noblest  welcome  to  extend. 
And  greet  Jocundo  as  bis  dearest  friend. 


?  The  Italian  is, 

gito  era  a  Corneto  : — 

Corneto,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Rome.  The 
word  likewise  means  cuckoldom ;  but  the  humour 
of  the  original,  arising  from  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word,  could  not  be  preserved  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  translation. 


No  envy  in  his  generous  breast  was  known. 

To  find  a  beauty  that  exceli'd  his  own; 

Since,  but  for  pale  disease,  full  well  he  knew 

His  rival's  charms  mu.it  every  charm  subdue. 

Superb  apartments  to  the  youth  he  gives, 

.■Ind  only  in  Jocundo's  presence  lives ;  22(!) 

His  wishes  to  prevent  all  means  applies. 

And  every  way  to  Uu  him  honour  tries; 

While  he,  unblest,  in  languor  wastes  his  life, 

Lamenting  still  the  falsehood  of  bis  wife  : 

Nor  song,  nor  dance,  nor  music's  sprightly  strains 

Can  drown  remembrance,  or  assuage  his  pains. 

•'  In  these  apartments  of  the  regal  dome. 
An  ancient  hall  was  next  his  lonely  room. 
The  room  where  oft  retir'd  in  grief  he  pines, 
And  shows,  and  games,  and  company  declinesj230 
Broods  o'er  the  deed  that  robb'd  his  soul  of  rest. 
And  adds  new  scorpions  to  his  tortur'd  breast; 
Vet,  strange  to  tell,  a  balsam  here  he  found. 
Of  sovereign  power  to  close  his  rankling  wound. 

"  Far  in  the  hall,  where  artilicial  night, 
With  windows  ever  clo.-'d,  expell'd  the  light, 
A  chink  appear'd,  and  through  the  mouldering  flaw, 
Whence  came  a  feeble  ray,  he  thought  he  saw 
What  few  would  hear,  and  fewer  would  believe. 
Nor  from  another  would  himself  receive.  240 

1'here,  through  the  opening  chink,  reveal'd  was  sceti 
The  secret  chamber  of  Astoljiho's  queen  j 
A  sacred  privacy  to  all  deny'd. 
But  those  in  whom  the  fair  could  well  confide: 
Here  oft  .'\stoIphu's  beauteous  consort  sate. 
Forgetful  of  her  lord  and  regal  state; 
And  here  he  view'd  a  dwarf  of  hideous  face. 
And  shape  uncouth,  the  wanton  fair  ejnbraccs 

"  Struck  with  the  sight,  yet  doubti:)g  what  ht 
view'd. 
As  in  a  trance  awhile  Jocundo  stood  :  '2j() 

But,  when  convinc'd,  no  longer  could  he  deem 
The  sight  th'  allusion  of  an  idle  dream. 
'  Ye  gods  !'  be  cried,  '  can  she  resigLi  her  charms 
To  the  rude  clasp  of  such  a  lover's  arms  ? 
A  queen,  whose  lord  with  every  gift  is  crown'd. 
In  form  onrivall'd,  as  in  worth  renown'd!' 
Reflection,  that  before  so  pain'd  his  heart. 
Now  took,  by  slow  degrees,   bis  consort's  part. 
What  though  she  sought  a  young  gallant  to  find. 
Her  fault  was  but  the  fault  of  allher  kind  :       L'cO 
Whose  favours  none  could  ever  singly  prove, 
.•Vnd  if  dcsiic  of  change  her  breast  could  move. 
At  least  ijo  monster  had  enjoy'd  her  love. 

"  Next  day,  returning  at  th'  aceustom'd  hour. 
He  found  the  lovers  busy'd  as  before: 
Still  fearliss  of  surprise,  the  dwarf  and  dame 
The  king  dishoiiour'd  with  the  deed  uf  shame. 
Day  following  day  their  mutual  vigi.ur  proves. 
And  Sunday  was  no  sabbath  to  their  loves. 
Vet  most  he  marvelld  that  the  fair  coinplain'd.  2~0 
And  thought  th'  ill-shapen  cub  her  charms  d;s- 

dam'd. 
One  morn,  when  to  the  friendly  chink  he  came. 
He  found,  dissolv'd  in  tears,  the  amorous  dame. 
Who  twice  already,  by  her  trusty  maid. 
Had  cali'd  the  dwarf,  and  still  the  dwarf  delay'd. 
Again  she  sent:   her  maid  these  tidings  brought; 
'  The  dice,  my  lady,  take  up  all  bis  thought  ; 
And  rather  thap  forgo  his  gain  at  play. 
He  dares  your  gracious  summons  disobey.' 

"  Ai   this   strange  sight  Jucuudo  chaag'd  his 
chctr,  250 

No  more  his  cheeks  receive  the  fal^Dg  tear  j 
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Joy  lights  his  <ycs,  the  clouds  of  grief  are  o'er. 
And  what  his  name  imports 3,  he  looks  once  more; 
His  manly  front  resumes  its  n-onted  prace, 
And  angel  beauty  brightens  in  his  face. 

*'  The  king,  his  brother,  all  the  court,  confess 
The  wondrous  turn;   but  none  the  cause  can  guess. 
If  from  the  youth  the  monarch  long'd  to  know 
What  sudden  comfort  had  assuag'd  his  woe. 
Not  less  the  youth  the  secret  wish'd  to  tell,       290 
And  to  the  king  his  injuries  reveal ; 
Yet  wiU'd  he  should  for  such  atrocious  fact, 
Like  him,  no  vengeance  from  his  wife  exact : 
Then  by  a  sacred  vow  the  prince  he  ty'd, 
Whate'er  bis  ear  receiv'd,  or  eye  desiry'd, 
Though  the  dire  truth  depriv'd  bis  soul  of  rest. 
Though  in  th'  offence  fell  treason  stood  confess'd, 
That,  soon  or  late,  he  never  would  engage 
The  guilt  to  punish,  but  restrain  his  rage. 
Nor  let  a  single  word  or  deed  evince  300 

The  crime  detected  by  an  iniur'd  prince. 

"  The  king,  who  little  dreamt  his  wrongs  sus- 
By  solemn  plighted  vow  himself  restrain'd.  [tain'd, 
Jocundo  then  began  the  cause  tu  show, 
Whence  sickness,  sprung  from  soul -consuming  woe, 
Prey'd  on  his  health  ;  and  how  his  wife,  debas'd 
To  sordid  lust,  had  with  his  slave  disgrac'd 
Her  husband's  bed  ;  how,  near  his  death,  he  found 
An  unexpected  salve  to  close  the  wound. 

•  And  know,  O  monarch  !  to  my  secret  grief      310 
Thy  palace  has  supply'd  the  strange  relief; 

For,  while  I  mourn'd  my  fortune,  chance  disclos'd 

A  mightier  far  to  equal  fate  exposM.' 

He  said,  and  to  the  place  the  monarch  drew. 

That  gave  his  hideous  rival  to  his  view. 

Whose  charms  bad  taught  his  faithful  wife  to  yield, 

And  now  was  ploughing  in  another's  field. 

**  There  needs  not  here  an  oath  t'  enforce  belief. 
If  stiffen'd  at  the  sight  with  rage  and  grief 
The  monarch  stood,  while  scarcely  he  repress'd  320 
The  mingled  passions  struggling  in  his  breast: 
As  one  distraught  of  every  sense  be  far'd. 
With  open  lips  for  issuing  words  prepar'd : 
But  soon,  remembrance  of  his  vow  repell'd 
The  rising  tempest  that  within  rehelld. 

"  Then  to  Jocimdo — '  Say,  what  course  remains  ? 
Direct  me,  brother,  since  thy  will  restrains 
My  jost  resentment,  and  forbids  this  hand 
To  take  the  just  revenge  my  wrongs  demand.' 

•  'Faith,'  said  Jocundo,  '  let  us  these  forsake,    330 
And  prove  if  others  more  resistance  make; 

With  every  art  assail  the  wedded  fair. 
And  plant  on  others'  brows  the  fruits  we  bear. 
What  woman  shall  our  form  and  rank  disdain. 
When  such  base  paramours  can  grace  obtain  ? 
Grant  that  sometimes  our  youth  and  beauty  fail, 
The  power  of  riches  ever  shall  prevail: 
Nor  let  us  here  return,  till  female  smiles. 
Won  from  a  thou^and,  crown  our  amorous  toils. 
Long  absence,  while  in  foreign  lands  we  roam,  340 
To  prove  that  virtue,  to  our  cost  at  home 
So  fully  proT'd,  may  sovereign  balm  impart 
To  sooth  the  anguish  of  an  injur'd  heart.' 

**  The  king  assents,  and  for  th'  intended  way 
With  speed  prepares,  impatient  of  delay. 
Through  fruitful  Italy  their  course-  they  bend, 
Two  pages  only  on  their  steps  attend. 

3  The  word  Ciocundo  in  the  Italian,   signifies 
cheerful,  jocund. 


.And  now  they  left  the  soft  Kalian  land, 
To  visit  Flanders,  France,  and  Albion's  strand. 
Free  to  their  love  they  found  each  melting  fair,  3J0 
And  foimd  the  loveliest  oft  the  kindest  were  : 
And  while  on  some  they  costly  gifts  bestow'd. 
To  others'  bounty  equal  gifts  they  ow'd : 
VVilh  siege  of  warm  entreaty  some  they  won, 
.And  others  pray'd<hemselves  to  be  undone. 
Here  one  short  month,  there  two  the  lovers  made 
Their  amorous  stay,  and  every  proof  essay'd. 
While,  like  the  virtuous  wives,  each  female,  ty'd 
In  nuptial  fetters,  with  their  suit  comply'd. 
At  length  both  tir'd,  where  both  alike  pursue    360 
Increa-iiig  dangers  with  adventures  new. 
Conscious  what  mischiefs  oft  on  tliose  await 
Who  knock  too  frequent  at  their  neighbour's  gate, 
Nijw  deem'd  it  best  to  seek  some  generous  fair. 
Whose  charms,  by  turns,  might  cither's  passion 

share. 
For  each  had  try'd,  and  try'd  in  vain,  to  prove 
A  female  constant  to  his  single  love. 
'  Since  still  some  other  must  partake  my  bed, 
The  place  be  yours,  my  friend,'  the  monarch  said. 
'  Of  all  the  sex  this  certain  truth  is  known,        310 
No  woman  yet  was  ere  content  with  one. 
Then  let  us  with  some  gentle  friend  enjoy 
A  bliss,  unmix'd  wilh  jealousy's  alloy  ; 
So  shall  our  moments  roll  in  sportive  case. 
Nor  shall  our  love  disturb  another's  peace. 
What  better  fortune  can  a  woman  claim 
Than  two  such  husbands  to  return  her  Hame  ? 
.And  while  to  one  no  wife  will  constant  prove, 
Yet  surely  two  must  gratify  her  love.'  3't9 

"  Thus  spoke  .Astolpho ;  and  the  F.om.in  youth 
.4pprov'd  what  then  he  deem'd  the  voice  of  truth. 
At  length  the  Spaniard's  ample  realm  they  gain'd. 
Where  what  they  sought,  Valeuza's  seats  contaiu'd; 
.A  daughter  of  their  host,  of  low  degree. 
Of  manners  mild,  of  features  fair  to  sec ; 
On  her  they  fix'd — for  on  her  blooming  face 
The  spring  of  youth  diffus'd  its  earliest  grace. 
With  uer  the  sire  a  nuBierous  offspring  rear'd ; 
.And  thoughts  of  pining  poverty  he  fear'd  : 
He  saw  his  means  small  portion  could  provide,  390 
.And  few,  he  knew,  would  lake  a  dowerless  bride : 
Hence  to  their  wish,  he  yields  without  delay 
His  daughter's  channs,  the  solace  of  their  way, 
.And  on  their  love  and  plighted  faith  relies. 
To  treat  with  tender  care  their  gentle  prize. 
They  take  the  damsel,  and  in  friendship  prove 
The  amorous  warfare  of  altcniate  love. 
The  Spanish  region  thence  they  travers'd  o'er, 
And  pass'd  the  realms  of  Syphax-l  to  explore. 
At  noon  they  from  Valenza  tO'>k  their  way  ;       40O 
Zattiva  clos'd  the  labours  of  the  day. 

"•  The  strangers  here,  as  strangers  ever  do. 
Proceed  the  wonders  of  the  place  to  view; 
Where  many  a  costly  dome  demands  their  praise, 
.And  reverend  fanes  their  admiration  raise. 
Meantime  the  damsel  sees,  from  room  to  room, 
.All  ready  for  her  lords'  returning  home: 
Some  spread  the  couch,  some  tend  and  feed  with 

care 
The  weary'd  steeds,  and  some  the  meal  prepare. 

"  It  ch'anc'd,  that  busy'd  thus  the  fair  one  spy'd 
A  youth,  whe  oft  had  slumber'd  by  her  side     411 

*  By  the  realms  of  Syphax  the  poet  means  part 
of  tljt;  kingrlom  of  Africa. 
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In  happier  days,  when,  with  licr  father  plac'd, 
He  liv'd  a  menial  by  her  bounty  grac'd. 
Each  other  well  they  knew,  but  fear'd  to  speak. 
Lest  squint  suspicion  on  tlieir  words  should  break. 
But,  all  the  rest  retir'd,  the  lovers  meet. 
And,  from  discovery  safe,  each  other  greet. 
The  youth  demands  her  whither  she  was  bound, 
And  which,  of  either  lord,  her  favour  found  ? 
Flammetta  own'd  the  trntl),  for  such  the  name  420 
The  damsel  bore  ;  from  Greece  her  lover  came. 

*  Ah,  me  !'  he  cried,  *  when  fortune  seom'd  to  give 
The  longM-for  day  with  thee  in  joy  to  live. 

My  dear  Flammetta  seeks  a  foreign  shore. 
And  wretched  1  must  ne'er  behold  her  more. 
'I'hou  go'st — and  others  have  thy  channs  possess'd. 
Sweet  love  is  turn'd  to  poison  in  my  breast: 
In  vain  I  hop'd,  while  still  I  strove  to  save 
My  pittance,  eam'd  bs'  what  each  stranger  gave, 
M'ith  thee  my  slender  fortune  to  divide,  430 

And  from  thy  father's  hand  receive  my  beauteous 
bride.'  [breast, 

"  The  sorrowing  fair-one  clasp'd  him  to  her 
And  mourned  his  fruitless  suit  so  late  addrest. 
Sore  wept  the  crafty  Greek,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
'  Canst  thou,  inhuman,  let  thy  lover  die  ? 
<iive  me,  at  least,  ere  we  for  ever  part, 
T'  allay  the  flame  that  pre5's  upon  my  heart; 
One  moment  past  in  thy  belov'd  embrace. 
Will  make  me  death  without  complaining  face.' 
'  Not  less  my  wish,'  the  amorous  girl  replies,    440 
Consenting  passion  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 

*  But  how,  with  spies  surrounded,  can  we  prove 
Our  mutual  warnith,  and  give  a  loose  to  lover' 

'  Ah  !'  said  the  Greek,  '  too  well  convinc'd  I  know. 
Did  half  my  ardour  in  thy  bosom  glow, 
Thy  wit  would  e'en  this  night  some  means  employ. 
To  snatch  at  least  a  momentary  joy.' 

*  In  vain,'  she  answers,  *  mtich-lov'd  youth,  you  sue, 
Since  I  ca(^h  night  repose  between  the  two.'       44^ 
'  Weak  is  th'  excuse,'  the  plaintive  Greek  rejoin'd; 
'  For,  if  thou  feel'st  my  woe,  thy  gentle  mind 
Will  yield  relief,  and,  spite  of  all,  remove 
Whate'er  may  seem  t'  oppose  the  suit  of  love.' 

"  Awhile  she  paus'd  ;    then,  smiling,  bade  him 
come. 
While  all  were  slumbering,  to  the  wish'd-for  room; 
Describ'd  the  way,  and  taught  what  course  to  take. 
How,  undiscover'd,  his  return  to  make. 

"Wellpleas'd  he  heard,  and  when  the  drowsy  god 
Had  laid  on  every  eye  his  potent  rod. 
He  seeks  her  door,  with  long  and  silent  stridcs;460 
The  door  admits  him  :  slowly  in  he  glides: 
Firm  on  his  hindmost  foot  awhile  he  stays. 
The  other,  rais'd,  with  cautious  stealth  essays 
A  forward  step ;  and  wide  his  hands  are  spread, 
Ou  either  side  to  lind  th'  expected  bed. 
He  reach'd  the  feet,  and  made  his  artful  way 
Eencaih  the  covering  where  Flamnie'.ta  lay.  [o'er, 

"  Soon  as  the  Greek,  the  night's  short  blessing 
RctniTiing  seeks  the  way  he  came  before, 
And  Phosbus'  beams  to  light  the  east  begin,      470 
Flammetta  rising  lets  the  pages  in. 

"  Kow  with  his  friend  the  king  prepares  to  jest : 
'  Brother,'  he  cried,  '  it  fits  thee  sure  to  rest : 
Some  leisure  must  recruit  your  weary  spright, 
Tir'd  with  the  watching  of  so  long  a  night.' 
Jocnndu  then  replies  in  taunting  vein  : 
'  Repose  l)e  youi-s,  since  you  the  toil  snstain.' 
'  You  use  my  words — fair  rest  betide  your  grace. 
As  to  the  huntsman  weary'd  in  the  chase.' 


'  I,' said  the  king,  '  I  would  in  truth  havctry'd480 
The  lover's  suit,  but  found  my  suit  deny'd.' 
Again  Jocundo  thus — '  Your  slave  am  I, 
'T  is  yours  to  break,  or  with  our  terms  comply. 
But  such  dispute  or  taunts  there  needed  none. 
You  might  have  chid  my  love,  and  claim'd  your 
own.' 

"  Words  follow'd  words,  replies  succeed  replies. 
Till  oft  repeated  jests,  grown  serious,  rise 
To  harsh  debate:    they  call  the  girl  to  clear 
The  doubtful  truth  :   the  girl,  with  conscious  fear, 
Steps  treuihling  forth,  commanded  to  reveal     490 
What  each  alike  seem'd  earnest  to  conceal. 
*  Declare.*  with  stem  regard  the  monarch  cried, 
'  And  fear  not  evil  shall  thyself  betide, 
Which  of  us  two,  so  long  in  love's  delight 
I'surp'd  with  thee  the  pleasures  of  the  night  ?' 

"  Impatient  both  await  the  girl's  reply. 
And  hope  her  words  will  fix  on  one  the  lie: 
Flammetta,  lowly  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
Of  life  despairing,  since  her  fault  was  found, 
Implur'il  forgiveness,  and  with  tears  confess'd,  508 
That,  urg'd  by  love,  which  long  had  sway'd  her 
Some  pity  on  a  faithful  swain  to  take,  [breast. 

Who  years  had  sigh'd,  and  sigh'd  but  for  her  sake. 
That  night  she  gave  the  tender  frailty  way. 
In  hopes  one  errour  would  alike  betray 
Each  noble  lover  that  beside  her  lay. 

"  Thus  she:  Jocundo  and  the  king  amaz'd. 
Long  ou  each  other's  face  in  silence  gaz'd  : 
Ne'er  had  they  iicard,  nor  through  the  world  believ'd 
Two  like  themselves  by  female  guile  deceiv'd.    510 
Now  sudden  mirth  the  place  of  wonder  took. 
And  either's  side  convulsive  laughter  shook 
With  peals  so  loud,  that  scarcely  could  they  breathe. 
But  sunk  exhausted  on  the  couch  beneath. 
So  much  they  laugh'd,  theirliosoms  ak'd  with  pain. 
Nor  could  their  eyes  the  gushing  tears  restrain  : 
At  length  they  said — '  What  man  shall  hope  to  stay 
Mrs  wife  from  wandering  the  forbidden  wav  ? 
Since  we,  in  one  same  bed.  so  closely  join'd. 
Between  us  both  in  vain  this  lass  confiii'd  ?         520 
Were  numerous  as  his  hairs  a  husband's  eyes, 
A  wife's  deceit  would  every  watch  surprise. 
A  thousand  women  we  before  have  try'd. 
Yet  found  not  one  our  amorous  suit  deny'd. 
.\  second  thousand  like  the  first  would  fall : 
But  this  last  proof  may  well  suffice  for  all. 
Then  cease  wo  more  to  blame  our  mates,  or  6nd 
Their  thoughts  less  chaste  than  those  of  all  their 
And  since  they  both  are  virtuous  as  the  best,  [kind; 
Let  us  return  and  live  with  them  at  rest.'  530 

"  This  point  resolv'd,  they  bade  the  lover  come 
(Call'd  by  Flammetta)  to  receive  his  doom ; 
With  many  a  witness  present,  for  his  bride 
They  gave  the  girl,  with  ample  gifts  beside; 
Then  both  return'd  contented  to  their  wives. 
And  led  in  peace  the  remnant  of  their  lives." 

Here  ceas'd  mine  hosts  his  story  to  relate. 
While  every  guest  with  mute  attention  satej 


5  Tliis  is  copied  by  Spenser,  in  his  account  of  the 
Squire  of  Dames,  with  no  less  severity  on  the  fair 
sex,  where  the  squire  relates,  that  travelling  through 
the  world  in  search  of  a  chaste  woman,  he  finds 
only  three  to   reject  his  suit,  thus  humourously 
characterized  by  the  poet  : 
The  first  that  then  refused  me  (said  he) 
Cerics,  was  but  a  common  courfesane, 
I 
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Nor  yet  the  Pagan  knight  his  silence  broke: 

At  lengtii,  the  tale  concluded,  tlms  he  spoke  :    540 

**  What  various  frauds,  of  every  artful  name, 

The  wily  heart  of  womankind  can  frame  ! 

Not  all  the  power  of  human  wit  can  tell 

The  thousandth  part  in  which  the  sex  excel." 

But  one  of  craver  years,  and  re\crcnd  mien, 
And  better  judirment  at  the  boai'd  was  seen. 
Who  iidy  wroth  to  hear  the  beauteous  race 
Thus  roughly  treated  by  a  tongue  so  base. 
And  conscious  of  their  worth,  in  secret  burn'd, 
And  to  the  vile  defainer  tiius  retum'd  :  551) 

"  What  cruel  slanders  every  day  supplies 
Detested  tales,  but  thine  the  worst  of  lies  ! 
Whoe'er  thy  author  be,  though  on  his  tongue, 
In  other  points,  e'en  guspel  truths  were  hung  j 
Not  fair  experience  of  the  female  kind, 
But  some  oHence  late  rankling  in  his  mind, 
Urg'd  him  to  speak  ;   his  hatred  of  a  few, 
On  all  the  sex  such  blame  unjustly  threw. 
But  let  his  wrath  subside,  and  soon  your  ear     5,59 
Would  more  their  praises  than  their  censure  hear. 
For  one  to  blame,  his  lips  might  number  o'er 
A  hundred  women  fam'd  for  virtuous  lore: 
Then  cease  to  rail  at  all — if  one  has  swerv'd 
From  honour'slaws, which  thousands  have  preserv'd. 
And  since  thy  friend  Valerio  other  taught. 
Not  judgment  s«ay'd,but  passion  warp'd  his  thought. 
Say,  which  of  you,  in  nuptial  union  ty'd. 
Has  never  from  his  consort  stcpt  aside  ; 
Who,  when  occasion  call'd,  refus'd  to  taste 
Forbidden  pleasures,  or  iiis  sub.stance  waste      570 
On  alien  charms  ;  while,  save  the  abandon'd  crew 
Of  hireling  loves,  no  women  men  pursue  ? 
Is  there  a  husband  will  not  leave  his  home 
(Though  fair  his  wife)  for  other  joys  to  roam  ? 
Let  smiling  love  from  wife  4ir  maiden  try 
With  gifts  to  bend,  what  virtue  would  deny  f 
To  please  the  sex  what  lover  will  refuse, 
Or  stop  his  ear  when  charming  woman  sues  ? 
And  oft,  I  fear,  from  some  injurious  cause, 
Tbe  fair  are  led  t'  infringe  the  nuptial  laws  :     580 
Perchance,  their  beauty  view'd  with  sated  eye. 
They  see  their  lords  to  foreign  beauties  lly  : 
Love  claims  return — what  we  to  others  give, 
We  claim  in  equal  measure  to  receive. 
Could  I  a  statute  frame,  each  guilty  wife. 
In  sinful  commerce  found,  should  yield  her  life. 
Unless  she  clearly  to  the  world  could  prove. 
Her  consort  had  indulg'd  unlanfnl  love  ; 
But  this  once  prov'd,  the  dame  absolv'd  should  be, 
From  courts,  and  from  her  lord's  resentment  free  : 
For  Christ  has  taught «—'  To  others  never  do    591 
That  which  yourselves  would  wish  undone  to  you.' 

Yet  flat  refused  to  have  a-do  vtith  me. 
Because  I  could  not  give  her  many  a  jane  : 
(Thereat  full  heartily  l^ugh'd  Satyrane,) 
The  second  was  an  holy  mm  to  cliose. 
Which  would  not  let  me  be  her  chapellane. 
Because  she  knew  (she  said)  I  would  disclose 
Her  counsel  if  she  should  her  tir.st  in  nic  repose. 
The  third  a  damsel  was  of  low  degree. 
Whom  I  in  country  cottage  fouud  by  chance. 
Full  little  weened  I,  that'chastity 
Had  lougmg  in  so  mean  a  maintenance  : 
Save  her,  I  ne  <r  any  woman  found 
That  chastity  drl  for  itself  embrace,  &c. 

t.iry  Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  vii.  st.  58. 
*  The  custom  of  inuoducing  religious  aphorisms. 


Yet  still  incontinence,  if  this  wo  call 

Weak  woman's  crime,  is  not  the  crime  of  all. 

But  ev'n  in  this  our  sex's  guilt  is  most. 

Since  not  a  man  of  chastity  can  boast : 

All  crimes  are  his,  and  crimes  of  deepest  dye, 

Usurious  griping,  pillage,  blasphemy. 

And  crimson  murder;  crimes  though  rarely  known 

To  woman's  sex,  familiar  to  our  •iin."  600 

Here  the  just  sage  his  weighty  reasons  clos'd  ; 
And  many  a  fair  example  had  propo.s'd. 
Of  virtuous  dames  ;   but  with  averted  ear 
The  I'.igan  king.  Mho  loatb'd  the  truth  to  hear, 
Aiv'd  him  with  threatening  glance  and  brow  severe, 
^'et  while  in  dread  the  sage  from  s))eech  refraiu'd. 
The  truth  unshaken  in  his  soul  remain'd. 

The  Sar/an  prince  here  bade  the  contest  cease. 
Then  left  the  board,  and  hop'd  to  rest  in  peace 
Till  dawn  of  day  :    but  all  the  sleepless  night,  610 
He  niuurn'd  his  changeful  mistress'  cruel  Hightj 
And  thence  departing  with  the  morning  ray, 
Kesolv'd  by  ship  to  take  his  future  way  ; 
Yet,  like  a  champion,  who  with  prudent  heed  j 
O'erwatchesall,  attentive  for  his  steed. 
That  steed  so  good,  so  fair,  which  late  he  bore. 
From  Sacripaiit  and  from  Rogero's  power : 
And  conscious,  that  for  two  whole  days  he  press'd 
Too  far  the  mettle  of  the  generous  beast ; 
He  fix'd  down  Senna's  stream  a  bark  to  take,    62(> 
For  speed,  for  ease,  and  for  Frontino's  sake. 

He  bade  the  ready  boatman  from  the  shore 
The  cable  loose,  and  stretch  the  dashing  oar: 
Before  the  wind  the  vessel  lightly  glides, 
And  the  swift  stream  with  swifter  prow  divides : 
But  Rodomont  in  vain,  on  land  or  wave. 
From  cruel  care  his  anxious  breast  would  save: 
He  mounts  his  steed,  it  f>llows  close  behind. 
He  sails  the  bark,  it  breathes  in  every  wind  ! 
Now  in  his  soul  the  fatal  inmate  dwells,  630 

And  every  hope  or  comfort  thence  expels  ; 
While  he,  alas!   with  cruel  anguish  pain'd, 
Conscious  his  inmost  fort  the  foe  has  gain'd. 
Expects  no  friendly  hand  can  aid  impart. 
While  self-consuming  tlioughts  distract  his  heart* 
All  day  and  night,  the  liquid  road  he  press'J, 
His  king  and  mistress  rankling  in  his  breast: 
In  vain  from  shore  or  bark  he  hopes  relief. 
Nor  shore  nor  bark  can  soothe  his  rage  of  grief. 
Thus  the  sick  patient  seeks  t'  assuage  his  pain,  640 
While  the  fierce  fever  throbs  in  every  vein  ; 
From  side  to  side  he  shifts  his  place  by  turns, 
But  unremitting  still  the  fever  burns. 

Tir'd  with  the  stream,  again  he  sought  the  strand. 
And  pass'd  Vienna  and  Valenza's  land. 
The  walls  of  Lyons  next  the  Pagan  view'd. 
And  where  Avignon's  bridge  stupendous  stood. 
These  tonus,  and  mo:e,  of  semblance  rich  and  gay. 
That  'tttixt  th'  Iberian  hills  and  rivtr'  lay, 


or  allusions  to  texts  of  scripture,  in  compositions 
even  of  tiie  familiar  kind,  was  common  with  the 
writers  of  the  early  ages.  Our  Chaucer  abounds 
with  such  instances,  and  many  may  be  found  in 
Shakespeor ;  which  passages  were  not  then  deemed 
exceptionable,  nor,  it  is  probable,  gave  offence  to 
the  nicest  ear. 

7  By  the  river,  he  means  tlie  Rhodan ;  by  the 
Iberian  hills,  he  means  the  hill  Jubaldo  in  Spain  ; 
by  which  he  would  infer  that  Agramant  and  Mar- 
silius,  after  the  last  defeat  of  Charles,  had  made 
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Paid  to  the  monarch-Moor'  and  kins;  of  Spain  6j0 

Allegiance  due,  as  lords  of  tliat  domain. 

Won  by  their  bands  from  Gallia's  shrinking  reign. 

Tlii'nce  on  the  right  to  Acquainort  he  bends, 

And  straight  for  Afric's  realm  his  course  intends ; 

Till  near  a  river  he  a  town  survey'd, 

Which  Ceres  once  and  purple  Bacchus  sway'd  j 

CompelI'd  their  favourite  dwelling  to  forgo, 

From  cruel  inroads  of  a  barbarous  foe  : 

Here  smile  the  fields,  there  roars  the  surgy  main. 

And  bright  in  valleys  gleams  the  golden  grain.  G6(> 

On  this  fair  spot  a  chapel  neat  he  found. 

Built  on  a  hill,  and  lately  wall'd  around  : 

This,  when  the  flames  of  «ar  their  horrour  spread, 

The  priest  deserted,  and  with  terrour  fled  : 

Struck  with  the  site,  as  from  the  camp  remov'd. 

The  hated  camp  and  arms  no  longer  lov'd. 

The  king  resolv'd  on  this  sequcster'd  shore 

To  fix  his  seat,  nor  dream  of  Afric  more ; 

Pleas'd  with  this  new  al>*i(Ie  and  place  of  rest, 

Algiers  so  lov'd  was  banish'd  from  his  breast.    670 

M'ilh  their  stern  lord  the  squires  attending  dweli'd, 

The  walls  himself,  his  train,  and  courser  held  ; 

N'lt  far  his  turrets  proud  Monfpelier  shows; 

And,  near,  another  stately  castle  rose; 

Which  seated  on  the  river's  gentle  tide, 

The  town  with  stores  for  every  need  supply'd. 

One  day,  while  deep  inimcrs'd  in  pensive  mood. 
The  king,  as  wont,  a  thousand  thoughts  pursu'd; 
Along  a  path-way  through  th'  enainclPd  green, 
Approacliing  nigh,  a  lovely  dame  was  seen  :     680 
An  aged  monk,  with  beard  descending  low, 
JScside  her  came,  with  solemn  steps  and  slow  j 
A  vvarrior-steed  he  led,  that  proudly  bore 
A  weighty  bier  with  sable  cover'd  o'er  : 
But  who  the  monk,  and  who  th'  afilicted  fair, 
Or  what  the  load,  't  were  useless  to  declare  : 
All  knew  't  was  Isabella,  hapless  maid, 
^\■ho  lov'd  Zerbino's  breathless  corse  convey'd  : 
Her  in  Provence  I  left,  and  at  her  side 
This  reverend  sire,  her  comforter  and  guide;     690 
By  whom  confirm'd,  she  meant  her  future  days 
To  dedicate  for  God's  eternal  praise. 
Though  on  her  cheek  was  spread  a  death-like  hue, 
Though  10  the  winds  her  locks  disheveli'd  flew ; 
^  hough  sighs  incessant  speak  her  cureless  woe. 
And  from  her  eyes  luibidden  fountains  flow  ; 
"Though  every  mournful  sigh  too  well  express'd 
The  anguish  harbour'd  in  her  gentle  breast; 
Through  all  lier  grief  such  beauties  were  descry'd 
The  Loves  and  Graces  there  might  still  reside.  700 

Soon  as  the  Saracen  the  mourner  view'd, 
Th'  unlook'd  for  sight  his  haughty  soul  subdu'd; 
Ko  more  he  blam'd,  or  loath'd  that  gentle  race. 
Whose  charms  inspire  us,  and  whose  virtues  grace, 
While  Isabella  worthy  scem'd  to  prove 
The  peerless  object  of  his  second  love  ; 
And  from  his  breast  expunge  Granada's  dame, 
As  pity  yields  to  pity,  flame  to  flame. 
The  Pagan  saw,  and  kindling  at  the  view. 
With  eager  step  to  meet  the  virgin  drew;  710 

And  with  demeanour  fair  and  mild  address, 
In'iuire  the  cause  that  wrought  ber  deep  distress. 
Sh"  tidd  the  sorrows  of  her  secret  breast. 
And,  how  deny'd  on  Earth  a  place  of  rest. 


themselves  masters  of  Catalonia,  and  from  Narbona 
(Narbonne)  to  Paris, 
'  Agraiuant. 


Her  soul  had  fi\'d  to  bid  the  world  farewell, 
And  with  her  God  in  holy  mansions  dwell. 
Loud  laugh'd  the  Pagan,  who  nor  God  would  knoW) 
Nor  own  his  laws,  to  every  faith  a  foe  ' 
He  blam'd  her  erring  zeal,  to  keep  coufin*'! 
Such  beauty,  form'd  but  to  delight  mankind  :   720 
"  The  sordid  miser,  broodmg  on  his  store. 
Thus  hides,"  he  cries,  "  in  caies  hi?  shining  ore  j 
Whence  nothing  good  he  to  hiinseif  derives, 
And  others  of  his  useful  wealth  deprives: 
Snakes,  lions,  bears  are  cag'd  in  fear  of  harms, 
Not    guiltless   maids   who    breathe    but   love   and 
charups." 
The  man  of  God,  who  such  vain  converse  fears. 
Like  skilful  pilot  that  the  vessel  steers. 
Attends  his  charge,  lest,   lightly  dr.iwn  astray. 
Her  feet  should  wander  from  the  rightful  way  :  730 
And  now  the  hoary  sire  with  grace  indued. 
Prepares  a  splendid  feas:  of  holy  food. 
But  the  fierce  Pagan,  born  with  evil  taste. 
Rejects  the  daintie-  of  the  rich  repast. 
At  length,  when  ofl  he  chid,  eft  strove  in  vain 
The  preacher's  hateful  coimsel  to  restrain. 
His  patience  wasted,  with  vindictive  ire 
He  rais'd  his  arm  against  that  aged  sire  : 
Yet  \e-t  our  story  should  too  long  appear. 
We,  for  your  ease,  will  close  the  labours  liere,  740 
And  let  this  hapless  monk  th'  example  teach, 
To  curb  the  license  of  ungovern'd  speech. 


BOOK  XXIX. 

THE    ARCl'MENT- 

Rodomont  falls  in  love  with  Isabella,  and  endea* 
vours  to  persuade  her  to  break  ber  vow  :  his 
behaviour  to  the  hermit  who  opppjcs  him.  1  he 
fortitude  of  Isabella,  and  ber  device  to  preserve 
her  chastity.  Conflict  between  Rodomont  and 
Orlando.  Further  account  of  the  mad  actions 
of  Orlando.  Medoro  and  Angelica,  in  their  way 
to  embark  for  India,  meet  with  Orlando,  when 
Angelica,  with  great  difficulty,  escapes  from  the 
madman's  hands. 

Behold  the  state  of  man's  unstable  mind. 
Still  prone  to  change  with  every  changing  wind  ! 
All  our  resolves  are  weak,  but  weakest  prove 
Where  sprung  from  sense  of  disappointed  love. 
When  late  the  Saracen,  to  wrath  inflam'd. 
On  womankind  with  bitterest  gall  exclaim'd, 
It  seem'd  as  if  no  power  could  e'er  control, 
Far  less  expiuige  such  hatred  from  his  soul. 
So  much,  fair  dames,  his  words  your  bard  provoke 
Which  ill  advis'd  against  your  sex  he  spoke,        10 
That  never  will  1  leave  him,  till  his  breast 
Asain  has  beauty's  sovereign  sway  confess'd: 
Still  shall  my  verse  coiidennl  his  slanderous  speech 
That  foully  durst  your  sootless  name  impeach. 
The  shafts  of  rage  he  from  his  quiver  drew. 
And  these,  at  all,  without  distuiction  threw: 
But  Isabella,  with  a  sinale  look. 
.\t  once  lii.s  firmest  resolution  shook; 
-And  now  to  her  he  chaiu'd  his  former  flame, 
Though  yet  to  him  unknown  her  country,  race    or 
name.  '  '  oy 

Thus,  as  new  pa.^sion  fir'd  his  amorous  thouoht 
With  every  eloquence  of  words,  he  sought 
To  shake  the  purpose  of  her  steadfast  will, 
That  would  to  God  her  virgui  vi.n  fulfil. 
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The  Iicrmit,  as  a  fencing  shield,  to  arm 
Her  chaste  intent  against  all  worklly  harm, 
By  pions  reasons,  strong  and  duly  weigh'd. 
With  all  his  power  stood  forth  to  guard  the  maid. 
Not  long  the  impious  Pagan  could  endure 
Tl)e  holy  sire,  who  preach'd  in  zeal  secure:         30 
He  bade  him,  in  good  time,  his  cell  regain, 
And  leave  the  damsel ;  but  he  bade  in  vain  : 
Till  rous'd  at  length,  no  longer  he  foitore. 
But  seiz'd  his  beard,  whence  by  the  roots  he  tore 
Tlie  silver  hairs;   and,  with  dire  rage  inipell'd, 
AVith  savage  grasp  his  aged  neck  he  held ;  [threw ' ; 
And,  whirling   round,  sonje  three  miles  thence  he 
Swift  towards  the  sea  the  wretched  hermit  flew  ! 
■What  then  befel  him,  little  I  relate. 
For  various  tales  are  rnmourM  of  his  fate  :  40 

Some  say  against  a  rock  his  limbs  were  thrown. 
And  piecemeal  dash'd  upon  the  craggy  stone : 
Some  say,  that  midst  the  sea  his  death  he  found. 
And,  as  he  knew  not  how  to  swim,  was  droun'd 
Spite  of  his  orisons — Some  say,  the  hand 
Of  hifl  good  saint  convoy'd  him  safe  to  land  ; 
But  be  it  as  it  may, — I  pass  it  o'er, 
Henceforth  of  him  the  story  speaks  no  more. 

When  cruel  Rodomont  had  thus  remov'd 
Tlie  talking  hermit,  oft  in  vain  rcprov'd,  50 

With  milder  looks  he  turn'd,  where,  at  his  side, 
The  damsel  stood  all  pale  and  terrify'd  ; 
Whom  now  in  speech  by  lovers  oft  addrest, 
He  call'd  his  life,  of  every  good  the  best; 
Kis  balm  of  hope,  fair  comfort,  smilingioy, 
With  each  endearment  amorous  tongues  employ. 
Courteous  he  seem'd,  as  if  he  would  disarm 
Her  thoughts  of  fear,  that  any  force  might  harm 
Her  virgin  vow  :    those  graces  that  inflam'd 
His  cruel  heart,  his  wonted  pride  had  tam'd  ;      60 
And  though  his  hand  could  pluck  the  fruit,  he  chose 
T'  abstain  at  distance,  and  but  touch  the  boughs. 
He  fondly  hop'd  by  slow  degrees  to  find 
Fair  Isabella  to  his  wish  inclin'd  : 
While  she,  subjected  to  a  tyrant's  laws,        [claws) 
(Like  some  poor   mouse'  within   her  foe's  sharp 
Unfriended  and  forlorn,  would  rather  dare 
The  worst  of  ills  than  what  she  fear'd  to  bear; 
Still  pondering  on  the  means,  if  such  could  be. 
Herself  and  honour  from  his  power  to  free  ;         70 
With  her  own  hand  determin'd  to  prevent 
Her  shame  by  death,  ere  his  abhorr'd  intent 
Sliould  make  her  wrong  the  knight,  who,  late  en- 

twin'd 
By  her  lov'd  arms,  his  parting  breath  rcsignM  ; 
To  whom,  with  heart  devout,  the  mourning  j^ams 
Had  vow'd  to  dedicate  her  virgin  name".  [fire 

She  mark'd,  and  trembling  mark'd,  th'  unhallow'd 
That  warm'd  the  Pagan  with  impure  desire. 
What  shall  she  do  ?      How  shape  her  dangerous 

course  ? 
What  way  remains  t'  elude  his  brutal  force?       80 
Long  time  revolving  in  her  fearful  mind 
A  thousand  schemes,at  length,  her  thoughts  design'd 


'  No  partiality  for  the  poet  can  apologize  for 
the  extravagance  of  such  passages  as  these : 
sherever  they  occur,  the  translator  freely  gives 
them  up  to  the  critic,  as  lawful  game,  and  means 
this  for  a  general  declaration  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

"  Certainly  too  ludiisrous  an  image  on  so  pathe- 
tic an  occasion. 


One  that  might  save  her  chastity  from  blame; 
\^hich  here  we  tell  (o  her  eternal  fame. 

The  Pagan,  by  his  Words  and  deeds,  confess'd 
The  lurking  purpose  of  his  impious  breast: 
Lost  was  the  courtesy  which  first  he  show'd, 
When  fair  his  speech  in  gentlest  accents  tlow'd. 
ToHiim  the  damsel — "  Wouldst  thou  but  ensure 
My  honour  safe  3,  a  gift  thou  mayst  procure,     90 
Of  far  more  worth  than  aught  thou  canst  obtain 
From  what  must  fix  on  me  eternal  stain. 
Scorn  not  a  lasting  prize,  a  prize  to  raise 
O'er  all  the  sous  of  war  thy  deathless  praise. 
A  hundred  and  a  hundred  mayst  thou  find, 
Fair  dames,  the  loveliest  of  our  female  kind; 
But  who,  like  me,  are  fated  to  bestow 
Th'  invalu'd  good  thou  to  my  hand  mayst  owe. 
A  herb  I  know,  and  late  have  seen,  that  boil'd 
With  rue  and  ivy,  o'er  a  fire  when  pil'd  100 

With  gypress-wood,  will  (strange  to  tell)  produce. 
By  guiltless  fingers  squeez'd,  a  sovereign  juice, 
Wilh  which,  thrice  bath'd,  the  body  will  be  found 
One  moon  secur'd  unhurt  from  flame  or  wound  : 
That  month  elaps'd,  the  bathing  we  renew. 
No  longer  time  avails  the  powerful  dew. 
The  proof  of  what  I  tell,  thy  wondering  eyes 
Shall  witness  soon — to  thee  a  nobler  prize 
(Or  much  I  err)  than  if  this  day  had  view'd 
All  Europe  by  thy  conquering  arm  subdu'd,      110 
In  recompense  for  what  I  shall  bestow 
I  ask  but  this — here  plight  thy  solemn  vow, 
Ne'er  from  this  hour  by  word  or  deed  to  harm 
iMy  virgin  honour,  or  my  fears  alarm.'* 

The  damsel  thus  the  Pagan's  suit  repress'd. 
Who  now  with  new  desire  of  fame  possess'd, 
N'ow'd  all  she  ask'd,  impatient  to  be  made 
Alike  impassive  to  the  flame  or  blade  : 
Resolv'd  to  curb  his  lust,  till  prov'd  he  view'd 
The  wondrous  water  with  such  spell  indu'd,       120 
Through  which  his  limbs  might  scorn  each  weapon's 
As  Cyguus  or  Achilles^  scorn'd  before ;        [power. 


3  A  similar  story  is  told  of  a  virgin  in  the  time 
of  iVlirvan,  the  caliph,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
of  another  named  Brasilia  (the  time  uncertain)  re- 
lated by  Francesco  Barbaro,  in  his  book  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  a  wife.  Zatta. 

4  OvJd  tells  us,  Mctam.  book  xii.  that  Cygnus, 
the  son  of  Neptune,  could  not  he  wounded.  The 
common  story  of  Achilles  is,  that  he  w'as  dipped  in 
the  river  Styx  by  his  mother  Thetis,  and  thereby 
became  invulnerable  in  every  part  except  the  heel 
by  which  she  held  him;  and  that  he  was  at  last 
shot  by  Paris  at  the  altar,  in  the  only  vulnerable 
place,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollo,  during  the  cere- 
mony of  his  nuptials  with  Polyxena,  the  daughter 
of  Priam.  Tliis  fable  is  certainly  of  much  later 
date  than  Homer,  and  not  countenanced  in  the 
poems  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid.  Homer  repre- 
sents him  as  being  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the 
river,  by  Asteropeus,  who  was  ambi-dexter,  and 
threw  two  darts  at  Achilles  at  the  same  time. 

At  once  Asteropeus  discharg'd  each  lance, 
(For  both  his  dextrous  hands  the  lance  could  wield) 
One  struck,  but  pierc'd  not  the  Vulcanian  shield: 
One  raz'd  Achilles'  hand,  the  spouting  blood 
Spun  forth — —  Pope's  Iliad,  b.  xxi.  ver.  182. 

Achilles  was  not  slain  in  the  temple,  but  fell  ia 
the  field  of  battle,  according  to  Homer,  as  appears 
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But  meant  his  cumpacl  shouM  no  longer  bind : 
Ko  fear,  no  reverence,  in  his  impious  ipind, 


f){l}(id  or  saint — for  breach  of  faith  the  nni 
Of  Afric's  sons,  by  perjur'd  deeds  accurslS ! 


by  the  conversation  between  that  hero  and  Aga- 
memnon in  the  sliadcs. 

**  O  son  of  Peleus  !  greater  than  manl^ind  !  " 
Thus  Agamemnon's  kingly  shade  rejuin'd  ; 
"  Thrice  happy  thou,  to  press  the  martial  plain. 
'Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  slain: 
In  clouds  of  smoke,  rais'd  by  the  noble  fray, 
Great  and  terrilie  even  in  death  you  lay." 

Pope's  Odys.  book  xxiv.  ver.  51 
Hesiod  has  no  account  of  the  modern  fable  of 
Achilles,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedians. 
&)phocles  thus  mentions  his  death,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Philoctetes,  Act  ii.  Scene  i. 
I'iiii..     Is  then  Achilles  dead  ? 

Kcop. He  is,  and  not 

Bv  mortal  hands,  but  by  Apollo's  shaft 
Fell  glorious*. 
Bion,  viho  lived  187  years  before  Christ,  in  a 
fV.agment  of  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  Pe- 
leils  and  Thetis,  makes  no  mention  of  the  immer- 
sion in  the  Styx;  neither  does  Catullus  in  his  poem 
on  the  same  subject.  Strabo,  who  died  63  years 
after  Catullus,  does  not  speak  of  this  fable  of  the 
Styx,  although  he  frequently  alludes  to  the  story 
of  Achilles.  Horace  calls  Achillee,  Filius  Thetidos 
Marinap,  in  three  places.  He  speaks  thus  of  his 
death — ^Abstulit  claium  cita  mors  Aehillein  ;  and 
mentions  him  frequently,  but  never  as  having  been 
invulnerable, 

Ovid  gives  no  countenance  to  the  story,  though 
h«  particularly  commemorates  the  death  of  Cyg- 
nus,  slain  by  Achilles  ;  and  tells  us,  that  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  to  his  great  surpiise,  finding  him  invul- 
nerable, was  obliged  to  strangle  him  ;    that  before 
his  death  he  boasted  to  Achilles  of  bis  superior  ad- 
vantage derived  from  being  the  son  of  Neptune,  al- 
luding to  this  preternatural  gift : 
Nate  dea  (nam  te  fama  praenovimus)  inqtiit 
Ille,  quid  a  nobis  vulnus  miraris  abesse  ' 
(Mirabatur  enim)  non  hyc,  quam  cernis,  cquiiris 
Fulva  jubis  cassis,  neque  onus  cava  parma  sinistra 
Auxilio  mihi  sunt:   decor  est  quyesitus  ab  istis. 
IVIars  quoque  ab  hoc  caperearma  solet :  removebi- 

tur  omne 
Tegminis  ofhcium  ;  tamen  indestrictus  ahibo. 
Est  aliquid,  non  esse  satum  Nereide,  sed  qui 
Nereaque,  et  natas,  et  totum  temperet  a:quor. 

Metam.  lib.  xii.  ver.  86. 

' Godtless  born  ! 

For  ornament,  not  tise,  these  arms  are  worn ; 
This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  spare. 
As  only  decorations  of  the  war: 
■So  Mars  is  arin'd  for  glory,  not  for  need: 
T  is  somewhat  more  fiom  Neptune  to  proceed. 
Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  sea  to  spring  : 
Your  sire  is  mortal,  mine  is  Ocean's  king. 
Secure  of  death,   1  could  cuntemn  thy  dart 
Though  naked,  and  itrpassible  depart. 

Drvden, 

The  poet  after"-ard?  tells  us,  that  Achilles  «as 

shot  oy  an  arrow  fiom   Paris,  sent  into  the  midst  of 

the  battle,  but  does  not  describe  him  as  wounded  in 

*  See  Dr.  Franeklin's  clcjant  translation  of  So- 
phocles, 
VOL.    tii. 


any  particular  part :    speaking  of  Apollo  standing 
by  Paris,  he  says, 

Dixit :  et  ostendens  sternentem  Troia  ferro 
Corpora  Peliden,  arcus  obveriit  in  iltum  : 
Certaque  letifera  direxit  spicula  de^tra. 

Met.  lib.  xii.  ver.  604. 
He  said,  and  show'd  from  far  the  blazing  shield 
And  sword,  which  but  Achilles  none  Could  wield. 
And  how  he  look'il  a  god,  and  mow'd  the  standing 
The  deity  himself  directs  aright  [field. 

Th'  envenom'd  shaft,  and  wings  the  fatal  flight. 

Dryden. 
Virgil  records  the  circumstance  of  his  being  slain 
by  Paris,  in  the  prayer  of  .'Eneas  to  Apollo,  which 
Dryden  translates  with  hasty  inaccuracy,  his  mind 
being  impressed  with  the  popular  fable  : 
Indulgent  god  !   propitious  power  to  Troy  ! 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  destroy ; 
Directed  by  whose  hand,  the  Dardan  dart 
Pierced  the  proud  Grecian's  only  morlal  part. 
For  which  the  original  gives  no  authority  :    the 
words  of  Virgil  are, 

Phoebe,  graves  Trqiae  semper  miserate  labores, 
Dardana  qui  Paridis  direxti  tela  manusque 

Corpus  in  JE  cid;e JEn.  vi.  55. 

Thus  faithfully  rendered  by  Pit' : 
Hear,  Phoebus,  gracious  god  '   whose  aid  divine 
So  oft  has  saved  the  wretched  Troian  line. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  from  Paris'  Phryeian  bow, 
The  shaft  that  laid  the  great  Achilles  low. 

The  story  of  Achilles  being  slain  in  the  temple 
at  his  nuptials  with  Polyxena,  seems  to  have  been 
of  later  invention  than  his  dipping  in  the  S  yx:  the 
author  of  bolb  these  fables  is  unknown;  but  the  first 
may  be  traced  back,  if  not  to  the  inventor,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Augustan  a;,e,  when  Hypinus,  the 
freednian  of  Augustus  and  friend  of  Ovid,  relates 
the  death  of  Achilles  thus,  and  seems  to  speak  of 
the  incident  of  the  heel  as  a  current  but  probably 
3  vulgar  story;  and  therefore  not  noticed  by  the 
classic  writers  of  the  time,  who  closely  adhered  to 
the  authority  of  Homer  : 

llectore  septilio,  cum  Achilles  circa  mtrnia  Tro- 
janorum  vagaretur,  ac  diceretse  solum  Trojam  ex- 
piigi  asse,  Apollo  iratus,  .-Mexandrum  Parin  se  si- 
mulans,  taluin,  quein  inonalem  habuisse  dicitur, 
.sagilta  percussit  et  oocidit. 

"  After  the  funeral  of  liec'or.  when  Achilles  was 
boasting  before  the  walls  of  Troy  tha'  he  singly 
would  take  the  city,  Apollo  being  incensed  took 
upon  him  the  likeness  of  Paris,  and.  woundinr 
Achilles  in  the  heel,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be 
mortal,  slew  him," 

The  histf)ries  now  extant  under  the  names  of 
Diclys  Cretensis.  and  Dare>  the  Phrygian,  both  said 
to  have  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  have  the 
story  of  .Achilles  with  all  the  moilern  circnm- 
stauccs;  but  these  histories  are  supi'osititious, 
the  origii:als  being  lust.  Statins,  who  died  91  years 
after  Christ,  in  his  Achilleid  mentions  the  circi. in- 
stance of  the  river  Styx.  Ihetis  speaking  to  (.hi- 
rou  says, 

S:epe  ipsa,  nefij?  !  sub  inania  natum 

Tartaia,  et  ad  Stygius  iterum  fero  mergere  fo:>tes. 
Lib,  i. 
R 


aw 


BOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


O'erhangingclifls,  throMgh  valley?  dark  with  shade, 
Fiiitn  towns  and  cities  far  the  virgin  stiay'd, 
Collecting  Tarions  herbs,  while  at  her  side 
The  Pagan  wati-h'd,  and  every  motion  eyed.      131) 
Si:ch  store  provi<lcd  now  as  secni'd  to  suit 
Her  present  inirpcse,  or  with  leaf  or  root, 
Damp  evening  rose,  when  to  their  home  they  came. 
Where  she,  the  paragon  of  virtuous  fame, 
What  yet  remain'd  of  night,  with  seeming  care 
Kmploy'd  the  powerful  mixture  to  prepare. 
That  bubbled  o'er  the  blaze,  while  still  the  knight 
With  due  attention  mark'd  each  mystic  rite. 

Now  with  his  squires  in  sportive  dice  and  play 
The  king  of  Algiers  pass'd  the  hours  away,         140 
When  from  the  kindled  fire,  the  heat  enclos'd 
In  narrow  bounds,  to  raging  thirst  dispos'd 
The  lord  and  menials,  who  insatiate  drained 
Two  vases  huge  that  Grecian  wine  contain'd. 
Which  from  some  travellers  the  day  before 
His  squires  had  seiz'd,  and  to  their  master  bore. 
Stern  Rodomont  till  then  to  wine  unus'd, 
Whiih  to  his  sect  the  prophet's  law  refus'd, 
Extoll'd  the  heavenly  liquor  far  above 
Celt>>tial  manna,  or  the  drink  of  Jove;  150 

And  blaming  now  his  country's  ancient  rite. 
Huge  bowls  and  goblets  empties  with  delight : 

How  oft  this  breast  could  Hell's  dire  horrours  brave, 
Toplunge  my  offspring  in  the  Stygian  wave  ! 

She  says  to  her  son,  when  she  has  taken  him  to 
Scyros  : 

Mox  iiemm  campos,  iterum  Centaurioa  rcddain 
Lustra  tibi;  per  ego  hoc  decus,  et  ventnra  invents 
Gaudia,  si  terras,  humilemqiie  expcrta  marilum 
Te  propter,  si  pvogenitum  Stygis  anme  severo 
Armavi  (totnmijuo  utinam)  cape  tula  parumper 
Tegmina,  nil  nocitura  animo.  Lib.  ii. 

Soon  shalt  thou  view  (when  eas'd  my  present  fears) 
Those  shades,  where  Chiron  watch'd  thy  playful 

years. 
Again  thy  own — By  all  thy  hop'd-for  praise! 
By  all  the  joys  that  wait  thy  youthful  days! 
If,  for  thy  sake,  a  mortal's  bed  1  chose. 
And  bear,  for  thee,  a  mother's  anxious  woes; 
If  Styx,  by  me,  thy  tender  limbs  could  arm, 
{Why  felt  not  every  part  the  potent  charm  !) 
Here  bear,  a  while  secure,  the  female  name, 
Nor  think  tlase  robes  can  taint  thy  future  fame. 

Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  Paufanias  are  silent  on 
this  head.  QuinI  us  Calaber,  who  lived  about  two 
hundred  years  after  Augustus,  and  wrote  a  supple- 
ment to  Homer's  Iliad,  represents  Achilles  as 
wounded  by  Memnon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians. 
Lactantius,  in  his  argument  to  the  xiith  book  of 
the  Metamorphoses,  refers  to  the  vulgar  tradition 
of  the  heel,  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  no  such 
lircomstance  occurs  in  his  author:  and  Scrvius,  in 
his  note  on  the  vith  b(M)k  of  the  Eueid,  to  the  be- 
fore-cited passage  has  the  like  reference.  In  the 
edition  of  Virgil  by  Masvicius,  the  conmicntator 
on  the  same  place  refers  both  to  the  story  of  the 
Styx  and  of  Polyxena  :  and,  speaking  of  the  words 
here  made  use  of  by  the  poet,  he  adds :  l-lt  bene 
"ait  direxti — (|uasi  ad  snliim  vnhierabilem  lotum, 
llrydrn,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
,Tneid,  rcfei-s  fn  a  passaee  of  IM.  Segrais  where  the 
f'ronch  wiiler  is  defending  Virgil  for  giving  his 
fiero  eiicb.uiled  arms.     '•  Tliis  accusation,"  says 


From  hand  to  hand  with  foaming  brimmers  erown'tl. 
The  wine  swift  circles,  and  the  head  turns  round. 

At  Icnglu  removing  from  the  crackling  (lame 
The  vase  with  herbs  infus'd,  the  virgin  dame 
To  Rodomont  began — '*  What  best  may  prove 
The  words  I  speak,  and  every  doubt  remove. 
Experience,  that  can  sever  truth  from  lies, 
Instruct  the  learn'd,  and  make  the  volgar'wise,  IC'J 
Not  on  another,  but  on  me  shall  show 
The  wondrous  power  this  unction  can  bestow. 
Behold  me  now,  while  o'er  my  fearless  head 
iMy  neck  and  breast  the  potent  charm  I  shed. 
Thy  force,  thy  sword  undaunted  to  receive  ; 
And  prove  if  that  can  strike,  or  this  can  cleave." 

She  said  ;  and  stooping  as  she  spoke,  display'd 
Her  neck  uncover'd  to  the  Pagan  blade: 
Th'  unthinking  Saracen,  (whose  wretched  sense 
Wine  had  subdued,  for  which  was  no  defence     170 
Froin  helm  or  shield,)  h?,  at  the  fatal  word, 
Rais'd  his  fell  arm,  and  bar'd  his  murdering  sword. 
And,  lo !   that  head,  where  love  was  wont  to  dwell, 
From  her  fair  neck  and  breast  divided  fell  : 
Thrice  from  the  floor  the  head  was  seen  to  bound. 
And  thrice  was  heard''  Zcrbino's  name  to  sound, 

Dryden,  "  must  fall  on  Homer  ere  it  can  reach 
Virgil.  Achilles  was  as  well  provided  with  them 
as  jEneas,  though  ht  was  invulnerable  ivithnut  them." 
He  goes  on  tlius:  "In  defence  of  Virgil — he  has 
been  more  cautious  than  his  predecessor  or  descend- 
ants, for  Eneas  was  actually  wounded  in  the  xiith 
book  of  the  /Eneid."  Thus  far  Dryden.  Rut  it  Is 
very  extraordinary  that  so  cool  and  judicious  a 
critic  as  Segrais  should  take  np  this  uncl.issical 
fable.  Speaking  of  the  enchanted  arms  given  to 
the  heroes  of  epic  poetry  or  romance,  he  says, 
Ces  presens  des  Dieux  sont  meme  une  preuve  dc 
la  valeurdu  prince,  a  qui  ils  sont  faits;  el  il  ne 
se  trouve  point  que  les  mechans  et  les  hf.rmmes 
mediocres  ayent  obtenu  des  graces  pareilles,  la 
providence  ne  les  accorde  qu'aux  hommes  rarcs  qui 
moritcnt  seuls,  quelle  les  conserve  dans  les  dangers 
oil  leur  courage  les  porte.  .Autrement  il  faudroit 
dire  qn'  Achille  n'etoit  pas  vaillant,  puis  qu'outre 
un  pareil  secours  d'arines  forges  par  Vulcain,  sa 
mere  avoit  encore  ajuute  Jes  char?nes  <jui  le  rendment 
vi>:ulnerahle. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  I  hope  I  shall  not  iiave  been  thought  tedious, 
though  the  first  inventor  of  the  story  is  unknonnF 
it  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  has 
been  occasionally  m.ide  use  of  or  rejected  by  difftr- 
cnt  authors,  hut  ouglit  certainly  never  to  be  alluded 
to  in  any  criticism  or  observation  on  Homer,  to 
whom  the  fable  appears  to  be  wholly  unknown. 
But  it  is  no  wonder  tbat  a  fiction  of  this  kind,  so 
cnnsonant  to  the  genius  of  romance,  should  be 
adopted  by  Boyardo  and  Ariosto. 

s    The  ill  faith  of  the  Carthaginians  was  known 
to  a  proverb  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Punica 
Jidc3.     Thus  Addison  in  the  mouth  of  Juba  : 
Our  Pnnic  faith 

Is  Infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb.       Cato. 

*  Corflambo,  the  giant's  head  in  Spenser,  speaki 
when  cut  off  by  Arthur. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  viii. 
Ilis  head  before  him  humbled  on  the  ground. 
The  while  his  bubbling  tongue  did  yet  blaspheme. 
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Tot  whose  dear  ?ake  she  fuucid  such  way  t'  esc  ipe 
T!ie  Pagan's  hand,  nor  fear'd,  in  such  a  shape, 
T'  encounter  death  to  follow  him  she  lov'd — 
Hail,  spotless  soul'!  for  purest  faith  a|)prov'd,  IRO 
Whose  act  has  sho^vn  how  dear  thy  plighted  spouse 
By  thee  was  held,  how  dear  tliy  viri;in  vows: 
Fair  Chastity,  on  Earth  now  little  heard, 
By  thee  to  life  and  blooming  years  pretcrr'd. 
iGo,  blessed  soul  !  depart  in  peace  to  Heaven! 
So  to  my  feeble  Muse  such  aid  be  friveu. 
As  may  with  every  grace  the  song  adorn, 
lAnd  give  thy  name  to  ages  yet  unborn  ! 
Oo  hence  in  peace  to  Fleaven,  and  leave  behind 
Thy  bright  example  still  to  womankind  !  190 

At  this  stn|)endou<  deed,  from  purest  skies 
On  Earth  the  great  Creator  bent  his  eyes. 
And  said — "  Thy  virtue  merits  more  renown 
Tlian   hers   whose  death  robb'd  Tanjuin   of  bis 

crown  : 
Henceforth  I  mean  for  ever,  for  thy  saki;, 
Amid.-it  my  saints  a  great  decree  to  make, 
Which  hy  th'  inviolable  stream  I  snear'. 
To  every  future  age  thy  praise  shall  bear : 

"  Poetry  deals  in  the  wonderful,  and  nothing  is 
so  tame  and  prosaic  as  Scaliger's  criticism  on  the 
verse  of  Homer  II.  x.  which  Spenser  had  in  view, 
Falsum  est  a  pulmone  caput  avtilsum  loqui  pnsse. 
It  is  fal.'e  that  a  head  can  speak  after  separation 
from  the  lungs.  Hear  Ovid,  Met.  v.  ver.  1(H. 
Demetit  ense  caput;  quod  protinus  incidit  arae, 
Alque  ibi  semianimi  ve.-ba  execrantia  lingua 

Edidil 

The  trenchant  falchion  lopt  his  head  away. 
The  gory  visage  on  the  altar  lay. 
While  on  the  lips  imperfect  accents  hung. 
And  curses  linger'd  on  the  dying  tongue. 
"  And  .speaking  of  a  lady's  tongue,   (which  may 
teless  wonderful,)  when  cut  off  and  flung  U|)on  the 
ground,  he  sayi,  terrseque  tr< 'uens  immunniirat — 

and  trembling  murmurs  on  tlie  gtouud. 

"  So  Homer,  who  is  all  wonderful,  and  the  father 
of  all  poetical  wonders,  speaks  of  Dolon,  whose 
head  was  cut  off  by  Diomed.  Mr.  Pope's  trans- 
lation is  admirable  : 

The  head,  yet  speaking,  mutter'd  as  it  fell. 

U.  X.  10." 
See  Upton's  notes  ori  Spenser. 
'  On  this  passage  Mr.  Upton  observes,  that 
Ariosto,  in  admiration  of  the  cliastity  and  martyr- 
flom  of  Isabella,  breaks  out  into  a  most  elegant 
apostrophe,  which  Spenser  copies  in  his  address 
to  Florimel,  when  she  is  in  prison  tempted  by 
I'roteus : 

Eternal  thraldom  was  to  her  more  lief 

Than  loss  of  chastity,  or  'change  of  love — 

Most  virtuous  virgin,  glory  be  thy  meed. 

And  crown  of  heavenly  praise  with  saints  above — 

But  yet,  what  so  my  feeble  Muse  can  frame 

Shall  be  t'  advance 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  viii.  »t.  42 
'  Ruscelli,  the  Italian  commentator,  takes  great 
pains  to  clear  Ariosto  from  censure,  fof  having  in- 
troduced the  Supreme  Being,  on  this  occasion, 
taking  an  oath  like  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad  or  A'.neid  ; 
though  I  fear  that  such  passage  can  be  defended 
by  00  argument  adduced  ra  its  justification,  but 


Let  every  maid  that  holds  thy  name'  be  blest 
With  genius,  beauty,  virtue,  o'er  the  rest  200 

Of  woman's  sex,  but  most  the  prize  obtain 
For  chastity  and  faith  without  a  stain; 
While  Pindus,   Helicon,  Parnassus'  hill 
Sound  Isabella,  Isabella  still." 

Th'  Almighty  spoke,  the  air  was  hush'd  around. 
Smooth  spread  the  waves  o'er  ocean's  vast  profound. 
To  the  third  Heaven'"  the  virgin-soul  withdrew. 
And  in  the  arms  of  her  Zerhino  flew. 
While,  left  behind,  Ihis  second  Hrusus"  stood,  209 
Ahjsh'd,  confounded,  stain'd  with  guiltless  blood  ; 
W ho  now,  the  wi ne's  o'cr-mastering  f u mes  d ispell'd, 
Curs'd  his  dire  rashness,  and  with  grief  beheld 
The  breathless  body  of  the  murder'd  maid, 
.Vnd  ponder'd  how  t'  appease  her  angry  shade  : 
Since  to  her  mortal  part  he  death  could  give, 
He  hopes  to  make  her  name  immortal  live. 
'    For  this  intent,  the  place  where  late  she  dwelt. 
Where  her  fair  form  his  brutal  fury  felt. 
He  chang'd  or  built  anew,  with  spar:ious  room 
Enlarg'd,  converting  to  a  stately  tomb.  220 

From  v.irious  parts  around  him,  far  and  near, 
Artists  he  found  for  favour  or  for  fear: 
Six  thousand  men.  wiih  ceaseless  labour,  nroi'ght 
Huge   massv  stcnes,    from  neighbouring  quarried 

brouglit ; 
With  those  he  bade  the  stately  building  rise 
Of  wondrous  bulk,  that  lifted  to  the  skies 
Its  towering  head,  and  in  the  midst  enclos'd 
The  faithful  lovers"  ihat  in  death  repos'd. 
Such  was  the  structure  which  the  world  amaz'd, 
By  Adrian  on  the  banks  of  Tj  ber  rais'd  '3.  250 


that  it  must  in  general  l)e  acknowledged,  that 
.'Vriosto,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  often  in- 
troduces the  Bctions  of  poetry  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions.  But  a  heavier  charge  may  be  here 
brought  against  the  poet  for  making  the  Almighty 
approve  the  action  of  Lucretla,  and  thereby  giving 
a  sanction  to  suicide.  This  passage  the  Italian 
commentator  has  candidly  confessed  to  be  a  gross 
breach  of  propriety  and  decorum, 

9  By  this  extravagant  prophecy  on  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Isabella,  tlic  poet  is  said  to  make  an 
eulogium  on  the  duchess  of  Mantua,  the  daughter 
of  Hercules  duke  of  Fefrara,  and  wife  of  Ferraudo 
king  of  Naples  ;  the  wife  of  Ferdinando  king  of 
Spain,  to  whose  wisdom  is  attributed  chiefly  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus;  the  wife 
of  Frederick,  king  of  Napli^s  ;  the  wife  of  Ubaldo, 
duke  of  Urbino  ;  but  more  especially  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Himgary,  who  was  canonized  by 
pope  Gregory  IX.  for  the  sanctity  of  her  life; — all 
these  ladies  bore  the  name  of  Isabella. 

Porcacchi. 

"*  Ariosto  here  fjUows  the  fiction  of  some  of  the 
ancient  poets,  who  taught  that  those  lovers,  who 
had  been  constant,  were  after  death  received  into 
the  third  Heaven,  the  region  of  \cnus  the  goddess 
of  love.  Porcacchi. 

"  Brusus,  surnamed  without  mercy,  a  character 
in  the  romances  of  the  Round-Table.  He  is  largely 
spoken  of  hy  .Aiajnanni,  in  his  poetical  romance  of 
i;iro;ie  il  Cortese;  and  is  mentioned  by  Pulci  in  his 
Morgante,  canto  xiii.  who  calls  him  lirusus'  with- 
out pity. 

'-  Zerbino  and  Isabella. 

'3  The  poet  means  the  noble  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
R2 
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IIOOLE-S  TRANSLATION 


Closfi  to  the  sfpiili  hre  a  lower  was  joiii'd, 

■llie  spacious  duelling'  for  hiin>("il  doi^iiM. 

A  iiiirrov  bridiro'-*,  scarce  two  fict  wide,  he  made 

Fair  strelch  d  in  Iciigtli,  whicli  o'er  the  s:ieaiii  he 

laid 
That  ran  beneath,  and  scarce  the  bridue  snp|)ly'd 
Space  for  two  steeds  abreast  tn  cross  ti.e  tide, 
Qr.  mectini;,  pass  :   nor  plac'd  fiom  cnl  to  end 
Was  rail  or  fence  the  stranger  to  defend. 
Hapti/.*d  or  I'agan,  all  tb.nt  ti.ivel  here,,  239 

He  uill'd  hciicet'urth  should  buy  Ihelr  passage  dear; 
For  with  their s|)oils,  t'  atone  the  vir^'in's  doom. 
He  vow'd  a  thousand  trophies  at  her  tomb. 
Ten  davs  beheld  the  bridge  complete ;  but  more 
Peqnir'd  to  raise  the  sepulchre  and  tower: 
Yet  well  the  work  advane'd.  and  on  the  height 
A  MHtch  was  plac'd  to  note  each  coming  knij^ht; 
Antl  oft  as  ncai'  the  bridge  a  warrior  drew, 
The  horn  to  Kod.niont  a  signal  blew. 
Sudden  he  arm'd  him  for  the  course,  and  stood 
Now  here,  now  there,  on  either  side  the  flood.  U50 
Whenc  er  a  warrior  reach'd  the  fatal  tower, 
The  king  of  .'lliriers  took  the  adverse  shore: 
The  slender  bridge  the  dangerous  list  supply'd, 
'i'bere  if  the  steed  but  little  swerv'd  aside. 
Prone  in  the  riser's  headlong  depth  ho  fell : 
No  light,  for  peril,  could  such  fight  excel. 
Thus  often  risk'd,  the  Saracen  believ'd 
Whene'er  he  fell,  the  rushing  stream  roceiv'd 
In  draughts  compeli'd,  wonid  purify  his  soul 
For  sins  committed  through  ih'  iutlaming  bowl  ; 
As  if  from  water  certain  cure  was  brouglit  2li1 

lor  wrongs,  which  wine  by  band  or  tongue  had 
wrought. 
Few  days  elapsM,  ere  nnmerous  kniiihts  were  led, 
For  Spain  anrl  Italy  that  path  to  tread. 
'J  be  thirst  of  f.ime,  to  some  more  dear  tlinn  life, 
Jirougbt  many  knights  lo'prove  the  dangerous  s:  lil'e, 
While  all  who  hop'd  tlie  victor's  meed  to  gain, 
Resign'd  their  arms,  and  numbers  there  wcie  slain. 
Of  vanquish'd  Pagans  that  the  course  had  run. 
He  ke^jt  their  spoils  alone,  and  armour  won.     270 

at  Rome,  built  hv  Pope  Adrian  VI.  on  the  river 
Tyber.  This  building  was  afterwards  enlarged  by 
several  successive  popes,  till  Pius  V.  put  the 
iinishing  hand  to  it. 

'1  This  fiction  of  Rodomout's  bridge  is  truly  in 
the  spirit  of  romance.  We  often  read  of  knights 
meeting  wiih  such  adventures:  in  the  old  roinance 
«f  Morte  Arthur,  sir  Launcelot  encounters  a  churl 
who  defended  a  passage  over  a  river. 

*(_)n  the  third  day  he  rode  over  a  great  long 
bridge,  and  there  s:arted  upon  him  suddenly  a 
passing  foul  churl,  and  he  smote  bis  horse  on  the 
nose,  that  he  turned  about,  and  asked  him  why  he 
rode  over  that  bridge  without  bis  license'  and  he 
stinck  at  him  with  a  mighty  great  club  full  of  pins 
*)f  iron.  Then  sir  Launcelot  drew  his  sword,  and 
put  the  stroke  back,  and  clove  his  head  unto  the 
navel."  Morte  Arthur,  part  i.  c.  cxi. 

.  Spenser  has  a  passage  similar  to  this  of  Ario>to. 
where  a  bridge  of  this  kind  is  dfscribwd,  and  a 
c  lUibat  ensues  between  sir  Arthegal  and  a  Sa- 
r.icen  ; 

Here  beyond, 
A  cursed  cruel  Saracen  dotli  woime. 
That  keeps  a  bridge's  pas.-age  by  strong  hand, 
.•\nd  nijny  errant  knights  hath  there  foredoune. 
Fairy  Queen,  b.  v.  c,  ii.  st.  4. 


Of  these  tlic  n:\mes  on  t.ihlets  fairly  traced, 
.And  hung  on  high  the  |>olisb'd  marble  graced  : 
lint  every  Christian  close  in  durance  pent 
He  belli  design'd  for  Afric  to  be  sent. 

Tlie  work  proceeding,  on  a  certain  day 
The  mad  Orlando  thither  bent  his  way. 
The  frantic  earl  by  fortune  thither  came. 
When  Kodoinont,  beside  the  rapid  stream, 
Urg'd  on  the  task  :  as  yet  uiilinish'd  stood         2"9 
The  tower  and  tomb,  and  scarcely  o'er  the  flood 
The  bridge  complete,  when  thither  came  the  knight 
Of  wit'  distraught,  what  time  in  cui-selet  bright 
The  Pagan  walcb'd  to  gu:uil  the  tomb  and  tower, 
And  all  his  armour,  save  his  helmet,  wore. 

Meanwhile  Orlando,  as  his  phrensy  led, 
.At  once  o'erleapt  the  bar  with  learle.cs  tread  : 
llim  Rodomont,  who  stood  on  foot,  espy'd. 
And  tlius  from  far — "  Forbear  thy  ste|»s,"  he  cried: 
■'  Ibis  bridge,  thou  slave !  was  ne'er  design'd  fur 

thee. 
Gut  noble  knights  and  lords  of  high  degree."     290 
Orlando,  stiangcr  now  to  reason's  force, 
Turn'd  a  deaf  ear.  and  onward  held  his  course- 
'*  I  must  chasiise  this  fool,"  the  Pagan  cries, 
And  as  he  speaks,  with  rapid  feet  he  flies 
To  plunge  him  in  the  stream,  nor  thinks  to  try 
A  fall  with  one  that  could  his  strength  defy. 

And  now  it  chanc'd  a  fair  and  gentle  dame 
T'  attempt  the  passage  near  the  ri\er  ci'ine; 
Her  lovely  form  in  courtly  weeds  arrav'd, 
.And  all  her  mien  a  noble  race  disjilay'd.  3C9 

I.O  !   this  was  she  (if  still  your  mind  ritaln 
Tlie  tale  1  told'S)  who  lung  had  sought  in  vain 
TliC  steps  of  Prandimart,  and  far  cxplor'd 
Each  part  hut  th.it  which  now  detain'd  her  lord. 

Fail-  Flordclis,  arriving  near  the  flood, 
Dobeld  where  on  the  bridge  the  Pagan  stood, 
tlos'd  with  Orlando,  whde  each  nerve  be  ply'd 
To  burl  the  madman  heaillong  in  the  tide, 
rile  virtuous  dame,  when,  with  a  ncar'r  view. 
She  mark'd  his  features,  well  Orlando  knew  ;    '^19 
And  fill'd  with  grief,  'at  such  dire  sight  amaz'd, 
On  him  thus  vaked  and  forlorn  she  gaz'd. 

Awhile  slie  si  aid  t'  await  the  conflict's  end. 
Where  t  vo  sucli  foes  in  matcdiless  streiig.h  conlend. 
They  press,   they  gripe,  their  utmost  nerve  they 

show. 
Each  strives  the  other  from  the  bridge  to  throw. 
And,  muttering  to  him.'.cif,  the  Pagan  cries, 
'•  What  to  this  fool  such  nnlook'd  (orce  sui>plies_f" 
Now  here  now  there  be  struggles,  shifts,  and  turn?, 
With  shame  he  reddens,  and  with  wrath  he  burns: 
With  cither  hand  he  seeks,  in  vain,  to  take       ^21 
Some  firmer  hold,  that  best  the  earl  may  shake; 
And  oft  between  bis  legs  the  finious  knight 
The  left  foot  now  inserts,  ami  now  the  riglit. 
Orlando  Rodomont  entwines  around. 
Like  the  fierce  bear  that  strug^'les  from  the  iround 
T'  uproot  the  tree  from  which  he  f.-ll,  and  deals 
His  senseless  rage  on  that  which  nothing  feels. 

Hapless  Orlando,  wiih  his  wits  destroy  d,       520 
Nor  slight,  nor  art,  but  strength  alone  emjiloy'd  ; 


'5  Flordelis,  is  Fere  again  introdeced,  who  Inst 
made  her  appearance  in  the  xxivth  book,  ver.  ."iS.v, 
and  was  present  at  the  single  combat  between  Mau- 
dricardo  and  Z^rbino ;  after  which  she  continued 
her  se;;jcli  of  Brandimart  tiil  she  came  to  Ibin 
bridse> 
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f^uch  wondrius  strength  tho  wnrlrl  from  end  to  end 
ico  livini  chief  to  equal  him  conid  send  !) 
Himself  now  backward  from  the  bridje  he  threw, 
And  with  him.  close  embrnc'd,  tin;  Pagan  drew. 
i?<jth  sink  together  to  the  depth  profound, 
Leap  the  dash'd  waves,  and  loud  the  shores  re- 

sornd! 
The  water  so  n  divides  their  struarfrling  limbs; 
Orlando,  nuked,  disencumbered  swims: 
Amid  the  stream  be  plies,  as  with  an  oar,         339 
H's  strong-knit  joints,  and  safely  pains  the  shore  : 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  speeds  his  conrse,  nor  stays 
To  mark  how  far  he  merits  blame  or  praise. 
The  Pagan,  whonj  his  ponderous  arms  surrjund, 
More  slowly  gains,  at  length,  the  distant  ground. 
Me.inwhile  securely  o'er  the  bridge  and  tide 
The  dame  had  past,  and  round  "O  every  side 
Explor'd  the  tomb,  if  there  her  aiixiuns  eye 
Might  any  spoils  of  Brandimart  e^py. 
Yet  while  nor  arms  nor  mantle  there  she  view'd 
Of  him  j.he  lov'd — find  hopes  she  still  renew'd  35 1 
To  meet  her  lord — but  let  us  turn  tp  lind 
The  wretched  earl  "',  who  fled  with  senseless  mind. 
And  left  the  bridge,  the  stream,  and  tower  behind  '". 
Wild  were  the  thought"''  t'  attempt  in  tuneful 
verse 
The  madness  of  Orlando  to  rehearse ; 
Such  various  feats — their  number  would  excel 
What  leisure  could  describe,  or  tongue  could  tell: 
A  few  [  choose  that  best  befit  my  song  ; 
A  few  that  to  my  story  best  belong:  361' 

Nor  will  I  fail  the  wonder  to  recite 
Wrought  near  Tolosa  on  Pyrene's  height. 

O'er  many  a  tract  of  land  the  carl  ha<l  pa«t. 
And  reach'd  the  range  of  craggy  hills,  at  la>l. 
That  sever  France  from  Spain,  whose  lofty  head 
Peceives  the  beams  by  evening  Phoebus  slied. 
Here,  while  he  paced  along  a  narrow  way, 
That  o'er  a  deep  treiiicnduus  valley  lay, 
■J'wo  village  lads  he  met,  who  drove  before 
A  laden  ass  that  wintry  fuel  bore.  370 

These,  when  thej'  view'd  the  hapless  champion  lost 
To  every  sense,  as  in  their  path  he  crost. 
Aloud  they  cali'd,  and.  threatening,  bade  him  leave 
The  middle  track,  and  free  the  passage  give. 
Orlando  to  their  threats  no  word  return'd, 
But  with  his  fxit,  beneath  the  belly,  spurn'd 
The  wretched  beast,  with  strength  beyond  compare, 
And  rais'd  from  earth  dismiss'd  to  soar  in  air ; 
Thence  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  he  fell. 
That  rear'd  its  bead  a  mile  beyond  the  dell.       380 
The  youths  he  next  assail'd  :   one.  le^s  discreet 
Than  happy,  chanced  a  strange  c>-c3()e  to  meet  : 
For,  -.truck  with  terrour,  from  the  hanging  steep 
Twice  thirty  feet  he  took  a  venturous  leap  : 
A  thornv  bush,  against  the  clilV's  rough  .side 
That  in  the  mid-way  grew,  its  aid  supply'd 
To  break  bis  fall ;  and  now,  unhurt,   he  stood, 
Sa^e  that  his  face  the  bramble's  greeting  sh(i»v'd. 
That  raz'd  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  blood. 

His  fellow  seiz'd  a  jutting  crag,  and  sprung  390 
To  scale  the  rock;  but  while  aloft  he  clung. 


The  madman,  en  his  swift  destruction  bent, 
Grasp'd  either  leg,  these  at  his  arms'  extent 
He  strain'd  asunder,  till,  with  dreadful  force, 
He  tore  in  bloody  halves  the  panting  corse. 
Thus,  for  his  bird,  the  falconer  oft  prepares 
The  living  meal,  when  limb  from  limb  he  tears 
The  fowl  or  heron,  destin'd  for  his  food. 
With  entrails  warm  and  flesh  distilling  blood. 
Thrice  happy  he  that  in  the  vale  beneath  400 

.Siirviv'd  a  fall,  that  threaten'd  instant  death. 
This  wondrous  chance  he  made  to  others  known. 
Which  Turpin  to  our  age  delivers  down. 

Such  deeds,  and  many  far  transcending  thought, 
The  inadinan,  as  be  pas-s'd  the  mountain,  wrought. 
Till  wandering  far,  descending  to  the  plain, 
He  reach'd  at  length  the  southern  bounds  of  Spain, 
.^nd  bent  his  course  alone  the  sea,  that  laves 
FairTeracona's  strand  with  briny  waves.         [fill'd. 
There,  with  strange  schemes  his  brain  distemper'd 
He  meant  a  dwelling  on  the  beach  to  build,       411 
.\  shelter  from  the  Sun  ;  and,  cover'd  o'er 
With  parching  sand,  upon  the  burning  shore 
Conccal'd  he  lay,  whc-n,  lo  I  the  princely  dame 
Of  rich  Cathay  with  her  Medoro  came. 
These  late  esp')us'd.  by  fortune  thither  brought. 
From  the  steep  height  the  Spanish  borders  sought. 
Th'  unthinking  damsel  near  Orlando  drew. 
Who,  save  his  head,  lay  buried  deep  from  view. 
The  squalid  look  her  frantic  lover  wore,  420 

Xo  memory  wak'd  of  him  she  knew  before : 
For  since  the  time  his  phrensy  had  begun. 
He  ivander'd,  naked,  in  the  shade  or  sun  : 
His  tawny  members  seem'd  to  speak  his  birth 
In  hot  Sienna,  or  the  sultry  earth 
Where  -■iinon's  fane"  in  Garamantia  stood, 
Or  those  steep  hill.s '°  whence  Nile  derives  his  flood : 
Deep  in  the  socket  sunk  each  gloomy  eye, 
His  visage  pale,  his  features  lean  and  dry  : 
His  unconib'd  hair  in  fearful  elflocks  hung ;       4^0 
His  squalid  beard  was  matted,  thick,  and  long. 

Soon  as  Angelica,  with  startled  look. 
The  madman  view'd,  through  every  joint  she  shook: 
She  shook  with  fear,  while  loud  to  Heaven  she  cried, 
.^nd  cali'd  for  succour  to  her  trusty  guide  : 
When  mad  Orlando  view'd  that  lovely  face. 
As  if  by  instinct,  starting  from  bis  place. 
He  gaz'd,  and  with  an  idiot  joy  beheld 
Those  heavenly  charms  that  every  charm  excell'd  : 
'Though  all  reflection  that  she  once  possess'd     440 
His  soul's  dear  love  was  banish'd  from  his  breast. 
He  sees,  he  likes — and  what  he  likes  jnirsues  : 
So  the  staunch  bound,  amid  the  tainted  dews. 
Winds  his  fleet  prey ;   the  youth  w  ho  view'd  his 

dame 
Thus  closely  preft,  behind  the  madman  came 
With  trampling  courser,  and  to  rage  inflam'd, 
Against  bis  back  the  glittering  weapon  aiin'd. 
Sheer  through  his  ueck  he  thought  to  drive  the 

SM-ord, 
Put  found  the  woi\drons  flesh  no  pass  afford. 
Oilando  felt  the  swonl,  and  turning  round,        450 
With  band,  unarm'd,  laid  lifeless  on  the  ground 


'5  He  returns  to  Flordelis,  Book  xxxi.  ver.  4^9 
';  lie  returns  to  Rodotnont,  Book  xxxi.  ver.  461. 
'*'  Concerning  the  extravannt   feats  of  Orlando 

in  his  inadiiess,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  note 

on  Cook  xxiv,  ver.  34. 


<9  Sienna,   a  citv  of  Egypt,  subject  to  the  most 

intense  heat  of  the  Scm      The  temple  of  Amon  was 

I  situated  in  .■\frica,  and  held  in  veneration  by  the 

laramantians,  a  people  inhabiting  thofe  parts. 

'"  Mountains  of  E*iopia,  called  the  Mountains 

I  of  the  Moon. 
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Medoro's  stoed — then  bastfnM  to  pursue 

The  trembling  damsel  that  before  liim  liew. 

That  spurr'd  her  mare,  whose  pace  had  seem'd  too 

slow, 
Thoush  like  an  arrow  from  the  nell-strunfr  bow. 
But  now  she  call'd  her  last  resource  to  mind, 
Her  xondi-ous  ring,  which  si  ill  she  us'd  to  fmd 
Her  sure  defence,  which*  held  between  her  lips, 
Conceal'd  her  pc-Tson  with  a  strange  eclipse  : 
'J'he  charm  she  tried,  and  vanish'd  from  the  sight, 
As  with  the  whistling- blast  th'  extinguish'd  light. 
Then,  whether  fear,  or  whether  eager  haste,     462 
Til'  affrighted  damsel  in  her  seat  displac'd; 
Or  whether  then  her  mare,  ill-fated,  fell 
By  sudden  trip — 't  is  doubtful  here  to  tell. 
But  while  the  ring  she  from  her  finger  drew. 
And,  in  her  mouth  di^pos'd,  conceal'd  from  view 
Her  lovely  form,  tlie  stirrups  from  her  feet 
She  lost,  and  timibled  headlong  from  her  seat: 
J\nd  had  she  nearer  fall'n,  the  madman's  arm  470 
Had  surely  seiz'd  and  wrought  her  further  harm^ 
Her  life  perhaps  had  then  the  forfeit  paid 
For  all  her  scorn — but  Fortune  gave  her  aid. 
Now  must  the  damsel,  of  her  mare  bereft, 
Some  other  palfrey  seek  by  fraud  or  theft : 
For  this  the  Paladin  with  eager  speed 
Pursues  ;   and  do\iht  not  here  another  steed 
V'ill  soon  he  hers-' — But  let  us  now  repair 
To  him  who,  losing  thus  the  valli^h'd  fair. 
Her  beast  pursued  along  the  sandy  plain.  480 

At  length  he  seiz'd  her  by  the  flowing  mane : 
With  ease  the  Paladin  her  swiftness  stay'd. 
As  one  with  gentle  hand  the  gentler  maid. 
The  bridle  now  he  took,  and  with  a  hound. 
The  frantic  hero,  rising  from  the  ground. 
Vaults  in  the  seat,  then  drives  her  many  a  mile, 
Nor  gives  a  moment's  respite  to  her  toil ; 
Kor  frees  her  from  the  saddle,  bit,  or  rein, 
Kor  lets  her  taste  of  grass,  or  hay,  or  grain. 
It  chnnc'd  as  o'er  a  fosse  he  urg'd  her  pace,       490 
Both  beast  and  man  fell  headlong  in  the  place. 
Kg  hurt  Orlando  knew  :   but  with  the  t-hork 
The  wretched  beast,  misus'd,  her  shoulder  broke. 
And  l.e  e  compeli'd  awhile  Orlando  stays; 
At  length  athwart  his  back  the  mare  he  lays, 
AufI  bears  as  far,  as  sent  with  vigorous  art 
Thrice  from  the  bow-string  flies  the  fe^nther'd  dart; 
Till  by  the  weight  opprest,  with  rein  in  hand, 
He, leads  her  limping  o'er  the  shelly  strand. 
The  crippled  mare  pursues  his  steps  with  pain — 
"Come  on — coine  on" — Orlando  cries  in  vain.  .'iOl 
At  length  the  bridle,  with  a  noose  supply'd, 
He  took,  and  round  her  better  leg  he  tied, 
Then  dragg'd  along,  and  as  he  dragg'd,  he  said  : 
"  Well  mayst  thou  follow  now,  so  gently  led." 
Against  the  flinty  road  the  covering  hair 
Was  rent  and  torn,  and  all  the  flesh  laid  bare, 
lill  death  ensn'd ;  nor  yet  Orlando  ceas'd. 
But  onward  drew  the  mangled  lifeless  beast.      509 
Still  towards  the  west  he  pass'd,  and  in  his  course 
Dwellings  and  towns  he  wasted,  took  by  force 
From  trembling  peasants  all  the  food  he  sought. 
Or  fruit  or  flesh  :  of  wretches  whom  he  caught 
Unhappy  some  he  maim'd,  and  some  he  slew, 
And  on  his  nay  with  rage  ungovern'd  flew. 
Thus  had  it  far'd  with  her  whom  once  he  lov'd, 
Jiut  from  her  ring  a  better  fate  she  prov'd. 

*'  Angelica  is  mentioned  ,.j  lin  for  the  last  time, 
jiook  XXX.  vcr.  111. 


Curst  be  the  ring  !  and  evil  chance  betide 
The  knight  that  with  the  gift  her  hand  supply'd  i 
Else  had  Orlando  full  revenge  obtain'd  52i^ 

For  hiin,   and  each   whom  once  her   pride   dis- 

daia'd. 
Not  she  alone,  but  would  that  all  her  kind 
Were  to  Orlando's  frantic  arm  consign'd  ! 
All  are  ingrate !  nor  midst  the  perjur'd  race 
r>  one  whose  merits  claim  the  smallest  grace  :  — 
But  hold;  or,  sirain'd  too  far,  my  weary  lyre 
May  ill  supply  the  sound  my  lays  require. 
Here  let  us  for  awhile  the  tale  suspend. 
Til!  the  pleas'd  car  again  attention  lend. 


THE    AtlCtlMENT. 

Continuation  of  the  mad  feats  of  Orlando.  The 
poet  takes  leave  of  Angelica.  Dissensions  in  the 
catnp  of  Agrauiant  renev/ed.  Kogera  and  Man- 
dricardo  first  named  by  lot  to  decide  their  quar- 
rel for  the  shield  of  Hector.  Descri|)tii)n,  and 
issvic  of  their  combat.  Bradamant  laments  the 
absence  of  her  lover,  and  hears  tidings  of  him 
by  Hippalca.  Rinaldo  arrives  at  Mount  Alhano, 
and  prepares  with  his  brethren  Cuichardo. 
Richardo,  Richardetto.  and  Alardo,  and  his 
kinsmen  Vivian  and  Malagigi,  to  go  to  the. 
assistance  of  Charles,  Bradamant  remains  bo- 
hind  at  Mount  Albano. 


>*  HEM  reason,  that  should  still  in  bounds  restrain 
Each  sudden  warmth,  to  passion  gives  the  rein  ; 
And  blindfold  rage  our  hand  or  lips  can  move 
To  injure  those  who  merit  most  our  love ; 
Though  we  with  tears  our  errours  past  bemoan, 
Such  tears  can  never  for  th'  ofi'ence  atone. 
In  vain,  alas  !    I  sorely  now  repent 
Those  «ords  in  which  I  gave  my  anger  vent ; 
Since  like  a  wretch  I  fare,  who  while  distrest 
With  slow  disease,  has  long  his  plaints  supprest,  lO- 
Till  hopele.'is  grown,  to  wild  impatience  driven. 
He  arms  his  tongue  against  dispensing  Heaven: 
His  health  restor'd,  be  owns  his  crime  with  grief. 
But  words  once  spoke  admit  of  no  relief. 
Yet,  ever-courteous  dames  !  I  hope  from  you 
To  meet  that  grace  fur  which  1  lowly  sue. 
Forgive,  what  from  a  lover's  phrensy  came. 
And  to  my  beauteous  foe  transfer  the  blame ; 
She  plunges  me  in  ills,  she  bids  me  burn 
With  fierce  resentment,  that  indulg'd  must  turn  20 
On  mv  own  head — Heaven  only  knows  if  love 
So  true  as  mine  deserves  such  fate  to  prove. 
Not  less  my  madness  than  Orlando's  rage. 
And  such  as  well  may  pity's  ear  engage  ; 
Like  his,  who,  wandering  now  from  hill  to  plain. 
Had  travers'd  o'er  Marsilius'  wide  domain. 

Day  following  day  from  place  to  place  he  flew, 
While  at  his  back  the  lifeless  beast  he  drew. 
At  length  he  reach'd  a  stream  whose  ample  tide 
Pour'd  to  the  sea  ;  there  on  the  turfy  side  30 

The  carcase  left,  and  swiftly  plunging  o'er, 
He  gain'd  by  stress  of  arms  the  further  shore. 
When  near  the  banks  a  village-swain  he  view'd. 
Who  brought  his  horse  to  water  at  the  flood. 
And  onward  held  his  way,  nor  thought  of  fear 
To  see  one  naked  like  Orlando  near. 
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''  Let  me,"  tlip  madman  cried,  "  thy  courser  take, 
Witli  my  good   mare   I   mean  tU'   exchange   to 

make  : 
Lodk  if  thou  wilt — behold  she  lies  at  hand, 
For  dead  I  left  her  there  on  yonder  strand.  40 

1  left  her  dead — hut  well  I  know  thy  care 
Will  bind  her  wounds  and  every  hurt  repair. 
Give  me  thy  steed — and  with  him  further  pay 
For  such  a  fair  exchatigc — dismount,  1  pray, 
In  courtesy  to  speed  me  on  my  way." 

Loud  laugh'd  the  swain,   but  answering  not  a 

word 
The  madman  left,  and  turn'd  him  to  the  ford. 
"  Thou  hear'st  me  not" — enrap'd  Orlando  cried, 
**  Give  me  thy  hor=e" — and  with  a  lengthen'd  stride 
Advancing  swift,  a  staff  the  herdsman  shook       50 
Of  knotty  oak,  with  wliich  the  earl  he  struck  : 
At  this  the  I*aladin  was  rous'd  to  ire. 
He  gnash'd  his  teeth,  his  eye-balls  flash'd  with  fire. 
With  hand  unarm'd  '  he  dealt  a  crashing  wound. 
And  stretchM  the  peasant  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  mounts  his  steed,  he  scours  the  public  ways. 
And  towns  and  villages  in  ruin  lays; 
No  rest,  no  provender  the  beast  he  gives. 
But  in  a  few  short  days  disabled  leaves. 
Nor  will  Orlando  long  on  foot  remain,  60 

But  soon  by  force  arother  steed  obtain  : 
Whate'er  he  meets  his  lawless  prize  he  makes  ; 
He  kills  the  ritler,  and  the  courser  takes. 
Arriv'd  at  Malaga,  the  frantic  knight 
Fill'd  every  part  with  tumult  and  affright: 
Such  was  the  ravage  of  his  fearful  hand, 
Two  years  sufliced  not  to  recruit  the  land. 
Such  numbers  slain  he  left  where'er  he  pass'd, 
Such  buildings  burnt,  to  earth  so  many  cast. 
That  half  the  country  look'd  a  dreary  waste.       70 
To  Zizera  he  thence  pursued  his  way. 
That  near  the  straits  of  Zibelterra  lay. 
There  loosened  from  the  strand  a  bark  he  vicw'd. 
In  which  a  troop  for  solace  on  the  flood 
Kiiioy'd  the  freshness  of  the  inorniug  breeze, 
And  skimm'd  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  seas  : 
On  them  Orlando  cali'd  aloud  to  stay. 
And  him  their  partner  in  the  bark  convey. 
In  vain  he  cali'd,  when  none  to  hear  inclined  j 
A  guest  like  him  could  little  welcome  find.       _  80 
Swift  o'er  the  le^el  tide  the  vessel  flies. 
As  sails  the  swallow  through  the  liquid  skies. 

At  this,  with  blows  on  blows  Orlando  drives 
His  steed,  though  loth,  and  at  the  sea  arrives. 
The  steed  reluctant  enters  in  the  waves, 
Long  vainly  struggling  :  now  the  water  laves 
His  knees  and  breast;   now  swells  on  either  side, 
Till  scarce  his  bead  appears  above  the  tide. 
No  more  returning  shall  he  quit  the  surge. 
While  o'er  his  ears  the  madman  waves  the  scourge. 
Ah  !   wretched  steed  !  whose  life  must  soon  be  lust, 
Unless  thou  swimni'st  to  Afric's  distant  coast. 
Now  moie  and  more,  withdrawing  from  the  land, 
<")rl3ndo  loses  sight  of  hills  and  strand. 
Far  in  the  sea  he  wades ;  between  his  eyes 
And  objects  lost  the  billows  fall  and  rise : 

'  The  Italian  is, 

Sul  capo  del  prstore  un  pugno  serra 
Che  spezza  I'  osso 
literally. 

He  struck  the  shepherd  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
kis  fist,  and  split  his  ^kull. 


Till  now  unequal  to  the  watery  s'rife. 

The  Ijeiist  concludes  his  swimming  and  his  life  : 

He  sunk,  and  with  the  steed  had  sunk  his  load, 

liut  self-supported  on  the  heaving  Hood,  100 

tiis  nervous  arms  and  legs  Orlando  ply'd, 

And  from  his  mouth  expeli'd  the  briny  t!<le  ; 

While  Fortune,  that  o'er  madmen  still  presides, 

From  death  preserves  him,  and  to  Setla  guides; 

Then  lands  jiim  safe,  where  near  arose  in  sight 

The  walls  in  ilistance  twice  an  arrow's  Hight. 

At  len;;lh  he  found  along  the  tented  coast 

Encamp'd  in  swarthy  bands  a  countless  host. 

But  let  us  leave  the  earP.  till  better  time 

To  him  again  recall  the  wandering  rhyme.         119 

What  next  to  fair  Angelica  befel, 
Who  late  escap'd  the  madman's  hand  so  well. 
And  how  she  found  a  ship  in  happy  hour 
^I'o  bear  her  safe  for  India's  spicy  shore; 
There  gave  Medoro  o'er  her  realms  to  reign. 
Others  may  sing  3  in  more  exalted  strain  : 
I  liasteii  to  the  Tartar  knight,  who  gain'd 
Such  conquest  o'er  his  rival,  as  cbtain'd 
The  fairest  dame  to  fill  a  lover's  arms 
That  Europe  boasts  in  all  her  bloom  of  charms,  120 
.Since  from  our  clime  Angelica  letii'd. 
And  Isabella  chaste  to  Heaven  aspir'd. 

Though  Mandricardo  heard  with  conscious  piide 
The  dame  in  his  behalf  the  cause  decide. 
Yet  short  enjoyment  could  that  chance  afford. 
When  quarrels  still  on  foot  lequir'd  his  sword. 
There  young  Rogero  cali'd  him  to  the  field, 
And  claini'd  the  argent  eagle  on  his  shield  : 
firadasso,  king  of  .Serieana's  lands, 
For  Durindana  here  the  fight  demands.  130 

King  Agramant  and  king  Marsilius  tried 
To  make  each  warrior's  angry  strife  subside  : 
But  nor  Rogero  will  the  Tartar  knight 
Permit  to  bear  great  Hector's  shield  in  Cgbt ; 
Nor  stern  Gradasso  let  the  Tartar  wield 
The  sword  Orlando  braudish'd  in  the  field. 

Then  Agramant — "  No  more  at  variance  fall. 
Let  chance  of  lots  each  knight  to  battle  call : 
And  let  us  prove,  whom  Fortune  first  may  name  ; 
Of  him  she  favours,   I  confirm  the  claim  :  140 

If  yet  you  hold  your  sovereign's  love  so  dear. 
To  what  he  off<^rs  lend  a  willing  ear ; 
When  lots  decide  who  first  the  fight  shall  wage. 
Let  him,  whose  name  appears,  his  faith  engage 
On  his  own  head  at  once  each  strife  to  take. 
And,  conquering  for  himself,  a  conquest  make 
For  either's  claim  ;  or  if  his  loss  ensues. 
He,  losing  for  himself,  for  each  shall  lose  * : 


'  He  returns  to  Orlando,  B.  xxxix.  ver.  277. 

3  Angelica  and  Medoro  appear  no  more  in  the 
course  of  this  work- 

••  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  little  retrospect, 
in  order  to  see  how  the  matter  was  settled  be  Agra- 
mant, which  seems  rather  to  require  some  explana- 
tion. By  the  first  lots  that  were  drawn,  the  com- 
batants stood  thus :  first,  Rodomont  and  Mandri- 
cardo: second,  Mandricardo  and  Rogero:  third 
Rodomont  and  Rogero  :  fourth,  Mandricardo  and 
Marphisa.  The  list  being  prepared  for  the  fight 
between  Rodomnnt  and  Mandricardo,  while  these 
knights  are  arming  themselves  a  new  dispute  arises 
between  them  and  Gradasso  and  Sacripant,  for 
Durindana  and  Frontino,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the 
expected  combat  between  Rodomont  and  Maadri- 
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So  nearly,  held  in  equal  balance,  weighs  | 

llogero's  and  Gradas>o's  martial  praise,  150 

'riiat  he  whose  prowess  can  in  combat  stand 
Wilh  either  knight,  may  prove  his  valiant  hand 
At  all  assays — let  conquest  erace  the  side, 
Whicli  Heaven's  eternal  justice  shall  provide  : 
But  no  dishonour  on  the  lo^pr  fall, 
W'hate'er  betide,  impute  to  Fortune  all." 

Silent  Kogero  and  Gradasso  heard 
The  prudent  council  of  tlieir  king  rever'd. 
And  each  agreed,  whom  chance  the  knight  might 

make. 
The  cause  of  either  on  himself  should  take.       160 
The  names  inscribd  within  an  urn  they  threw, 
And,  shakiug  Dund,  the  lots  a  strijdin?  drew. 
Wrote  on  the  first  Rogero's  name  (hey  find. 
But  bold  Gradasso's  name  reniain'd  behind. 
What  words  can  speak  the  joy  Rogero  feels, 
Soon  as  the  fateful  vase  his  lot  reveals; 
Nor  less  the  Sericanian  chief  repines  : 
But  who  shall  that  oppose  which  Heaven  designs  ? 

And  now  Gradasso  with  officious  cares 
Rogero  for  the  dreadful  list  prepares  ;  170 

By  long  experience  in  the  fields  of  fight, 
To  win  the  day  instructs  the  youthful  knight: 
His  veteran  skill  directs  him  how  to  wield 
The  trenchant  sword,  or  lift  the  covering  shield  ; 
What  to  his  arm  the  foe  may  open  leave. 
Which  stroke  may  reach,  and  which  his  aim  de- 
ceive ; 
When  Fortune's  offers  to  accept  or  shun, 
And  all  war's  arts  he  points  him  one  by  one. 
The  lists  prepar'd;  ere  since  the  lots  were  cast 
On  either  side  the  remnant  day  was  past,  180 

As  custom  wills,  in  many  a  kind  address 
(As  each  inclines)  for  either  knight's  success, 
And  all  the  signs  of  love  that  parting  friends  ex- 
press. 
The  ()eople,  eager  to  behold  the  fight. 
Throng  every  passage  with  the  dawning  light ; 


cardo.  Marphisa  adds  to  the  confusion  by  carry- 
ing off  Brunello  prisoner,  whom  she  accuses  of 
s-tealing  her  sword  ;  and  Rogero,  seeing  the  order  of 
the  lots  disturbed,  claims  again  his  horse  from 
Kodomont.  Agramant,  to  settle  the  first  dispute 
between  Roduinont  and  Mandricardo,  orders  the 
cause  to  be  determined  by  Doralis,  who  choosing 
Mandricardo,  her  former  lover  quits  the  camp  with 
indignation.  The  list  now  remained  according  to 
the  first  lots,  to  he  entered  by  Rogero  and  Mandri- 
cardo; but  Gradasso  persisting  still  to  claim  Du- 
rindnna  from  Mandricardo,  Agraniant  proposes 
that  lots  should  be  again  drawn  to  determine 
whether  Rogero  or  Gradasso  sliould  first  engage 
with  Mandricardo;  and,  to  prevent  future  strife, 
proposes  that  whoever  draws  the  lot  of  combats 
shall  determine  botir  his  own  claim  and  the  claim 
of  the  knight  who  loses  the  lot ;  that  when  Rogero 
wins  or  loses,  he  shall  not  only  win  or  lose  the 
eagle  for  himself,  but  Gradasso  shall,  in  right  of 
his  conquest,  or  in  consequence  of  his  defeat,  take 
possession  of  Durindana  or  relinquish  his  claim  ; 
and  in  like  manner  Rogero  shall  in  right  of 
Gradasso's  conquest,  or  in  consequence  of  his  de- 
feat, continue  to  bear  the  shielu  of  Hector,  or  re- 
linquish the  claim.  In  this  '3st  disposition  of  the 
lots,  no  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  the  termi- 
nation of  Marphisa's  quarrel  with  Mandricardo, 


While  some,  impatient  for  the  day's  return, 
Wait  in  the  list  all  night  th'  approach  of  morn. 
The  vulgar  herd,  still  caught  with  outward  shows. 
Desire  the  noble  knights  in  arms  to  close ; 
These  judge  not  of  events:  but  all  whose  mind  190 
Can  from  the  present  see  what  lurks  behind, 
Midst  whom  Maisilius  and  Sobrino  know 
What  most  can  work  their  country's  weal  or  woe. 
Condemn  the  fight,  while  Agramant  they  blame 
Through  whom  the  quarrel  to  such  issue  came  : 
Nor  ceas'd  they  to  the  monarch's  thought  to  call 
What  ruin  must  the  Moorish  race  befall. 
Whether,  by  angry  destiny  decreed, 
Rogero  or  the  Tartar  prince  should  bleed  : 
Since  one  such  warrior  lost  must  weaken  more  iOO 
Their  force  to  meet  the  son  of  Pepin's  pnuc  r. 
Than    thousands    slain,    amidst  whose    nuuierous 

band 
Not  one  perhaps  could  boast  of  heart  or  hand. 
King  Agramant  the  important  truth  confess'd  : 
l!ut  how  repeal  his  grant  ?    In  vain  he  press'd 
The  noble  knights,  and  each  by  turns  address'd. 
He  urg'd  how  weak  their  present  cause  of  strife. 
How  little  such  deserv'd  the  risk  of  life  : 
But  if  they  scorn'd  to  bear  the  sound  of  peace, 
At  least  some  months  might  each  from  quarrel 

cease. 
Till  Charles  was  exil'd  from  th'  imperial  land,  211 
His  crown  and  mantle  won  ;  and  from  his  hand 
The  sceptre  wrench'd,  no  more  his  sway  to  own. 
And  Afiic  rais'd  on  Gallia's  ruin'd  throne. 
In  vain  to  this,  to  that  the  monarch  sues. 
Their  sovereign  boib  revere,  yet  both  refuse 
To  yield  in  this,  where  he  who  first  gives  way 
They  deem  must  all  a  soldier's  fatiie  betray. 

But  more  than  Agiamant,  and  more  than  each 
That  urg'd  the  Tartar  with  dissuasive  speech,    '220 
King  Stordilano's  lovely  daughter  strove 
With  prayei-s  and  teai-s  his  steadfast  mind  to  move; 
Bepg'd  him  to  grant  what  Afric's  prince  requir'd. 
What  with  their  prince  the  noblest  peers  desir-'d. 
"Ah!  me,"  she  cried,  "  what  more  shall  soothe 
my  breast, 
Or  calm  henceforth  my  troubled  thoughts  forest  ? 
When  some  new  cause  for  ever  can  prevail 
To  make  thee  sheath  thy  limbs  in  plate  and  mail  ? 
What  have  I  gain'd,  so  late  o'erjoy'd  to  find 
My  hand  decreed  without  the  fight  design'd      Q50 
Witli  Sarza's  chief — if  still  to  risk  thy  life 
I  Vic^v  so  soon  another  kindled  strife? 
Alas  !   in  vain  was  once  my  proudest  boast. 
That  such  a  knight,  the  bravest  of  his  host. 
Could  for  my  beauty,  prodigal  of  breath. 
Engage  a  squadron  in  the  face  of  death  ; 
Since  now  too  late  I  find  the  sli^'htest  cause. 
For  equni  risk  thy  sword  in  battle  draws  :    • 
Nor  was  it  love  for  these  unhappy  charms  239 

That  urg'd  thee  then,  but  savirge"tliirst  of  arms! 
Yet  if  sincere,  as  all  thy  words  would  show. 
Love's  faithful  flames  within  thy  bosom  plow; 
By  love  1  here  adjure  thee,  by  the  grief 
That  rends  my  heart,  and  now  implores  relief; 
Repine  not  though  Rogero's  hand  may  wield 
The  ai'gent  eagle  in  an  azure  field. 
What  good  awaits,  what  evil  can  be  thine. 
Should  he  retain  it,  or  the  crest  resign  ? 
Thy  battle  much  may  lose,  but  little  gain  : 
Should  now  thy  arms  Rogero's  bird  obtain,        2.50 
.Small  prize  for  mighty  toil  I   but  shouldst  thou  find 
With  face  averted  Fortune  here  unkind^ 
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(Nor  <5eem  her  ever  fix'd)  what  tortures  wait 
This  heart  that  shudders  but  to  doubt  thy  fate  ! 
Though  life  to  thee  so  worthless  niay  appear, 
Thy  judgment  holds  a  painted  bird  more  dear, 
Yet,  for  niy  sake,  prolong  thy  valii'd  breath. 
The  death  of  one  InL-ludes'the  other's  death; 
}^ut,  ah  !   more  wretched  far  mv  state  must  prove. 
If  first  I  see  the  death  of  him  Move."  '2tiu 

In  words  like  the?e  she  pours  the  strain  of  woe. 
While  sighs  to  sighs  in  quick  successi(»n  flow  : 
The  live-long  night  her  tender  plaints  increase. 
The  live-long  night  she  woos  her  lord  to  peace. 
AVhile  from  her  eyes*,  which  trickling  tears  suffuse. 
He  sucks,  with  many  a  kiis,  the  balmy  dews: 
Theu  from  her  rosy  lips  new  sweets  he  seeks. 
Weeps  to  her  words,  and  thus  in  answer  speaks : 

"  For   Heaven's  dear  sake,  my  fair,  thy  grief 
control, 
Xor  let  so  slight  a  cause  afllict  thy  soul :  2" 

Did  Charles  and  Afrie's  king,  with  all  the  bands 
Collected  here  from  French  and  Moorish  lands. 
Unite  their  force  to  work  my  single  harm. 
No  terrour  should  thy  genile  breast  alarm. 
To  thee  my  prowess  little  must  appear. 
If  one  Rogero  thus  can  raise  thy  fear. 
Thou  mayst  remember  when  I  dauntless  dar'd 
(No  sword  or  scimitar  my  side  to  guard) 
AV'ith  broken  spear,  amidst  a  numerous  band. 
To  rush  and  quell  them  with  my  single  hand.    Oi 
Gradasso's  self,  though  grief  and  shame  oppress 
His  secret  soul,  if  question'd  will  confess 
That  him  in  Syria  once'  I  captive  made: 
Yet  not  with  his  Rogero's  worth  is  weigh'd. 
Nor  king  Gradassowill  a  truth  disown 
Which  to  your  Isolero'  well  is  known. 
To  Sacripant,  who  gives  Circassia  fame; 
Gryphon  and  Aquilant,  of  warlike  name  ; 
To  hundreds  more,  that  equal  fortune  found, 
Tt\'  cruel  foes  in  captive  fetters  bound,  -' 

.rtiike  of  Mahomet  and  Christian  seed. 
Whom  in  one  day  this  arm  from  bondage  freed. 
Sill  must  remembrance  wake  in  every  thought 
What  mishty  deeds  that  glorious  day  I  wrought: 
And  shall  Rogero  now  (a  child  to  fame) 
III  single  trial  shake  my  martial  name? 
Fear'st  thou  Rogero,  when  in  fight  1  wear 
Great  Hector's  arms  and  Duriudana  bear? 
Why  did  I  not  in  listed  lield  engage 
With  Sarza's  king,  for  thee  the  fight  to  wage?  300 
Such  had  my  valour  prov'd,  thy  constant  mind 
Had  surely  then  Rogero's  fall  divin'd : 

5  This  passage  may  be  taken  from  Statins,  where 
Argia  en(lea\'ours  to  persuade  Polynices  to  quit  the 
siege  of  Thebes. 

Ki.-it  Echionius  juvenis,  tenerumque  dolorem 

Conjugis  amplexu  soiatnr,  et  oscula  mo^stis 

Tempcstiva  genis  posuit 

Solve  metus  aniino Tlieb.  lib.  ii. 

The  smiling  hero  clasps  her  to  his  breast. 
And  with  the  s(am{>  of  love  her  cheeks  impress'd, 
Prevents  with  blandishments  the  rising  tears. 
And  kindly  then  di>puls  her  jealous  fears.       Lewis. 

^  Alludiiig  to  the  adventure  at  the  castle  of  the 
fairy,  wlieie  he  conquered  Gradasso  in  single  com- 
bat, won  the  armour  i)f  Hector,  and  set  so  many 
prisoners  at  liberty.     See  note,  B.  xiv.  vcr.  'J40. 

"  He  irives  him  thi-*  appellation  as  being  a  Spa- 
niard, and  li.e  countryman  of  Doralis. 


For   Heaven's  sake,    calm  thy  doubts,    thy  grief 

assuage. 
Nor  let  these  trickling  tears  so  ill  presage: 
For  kno«  't  is  honour  calls  me  to  the  field. 
And  not  an  eagle  painted  on  a  shield." 

Thus  he  ;   while  yet,  with  anxious  fears  opprest. 
The  fair  in  moving  words  her  suit  artdress'd ; 
Words  that  might  shake  the  most  determin'd  soul, 
Might  soften  rocks  and  savage  beasts  control.     310 
\  woman  she,  with  beauty's  naked  charms. 
So  nearly  vancjuish'd  him  rei.own'd  in  arms. 
He  promis'd,  if  again  the  king  rcqiiir'd 
To  stay  the  fight,  to  grant  the  peace  desir'd. 
But  scarce  Aurora  had  with  light  begun 
To  streak  the  F.avt  and  usher  in  the  Sun, 
When  bold  Kogero,  to  defend  his  fame. 
And  to  the  glorious  bird  assert  his  claim, 
Apjjears  in  arms,  where  crowds  the  list  enclose. 
And  from  his  horn  a  stern  defiance  blows.  320 

Soon  as  this  sound,  the  rattling  peal  of  war, 
The  Tartar  rous'd,  no  longer  will  he  bear 
A  word  of  peace,  but  from  the  conch  he  flies 
With  headlong  speed,  and  loud  for  arms  he  cries; 
While  in  his  look  such  savage  fury  glares. 
That  Doi-aiis  herself  no  further  dares 
To  plead  for  truce  or  peace,  compeli'd  t'  obey 
Her  knight's  stern  will,  and  give  the  battle  way. 
Himself  his  limbs  in  shining  mail  attires,  329 

.And  scarce,  impatient,  waits  th'  attending  squires; 
Then  mounts  the  generous  courser,  thai  before,  . 
In  combat,  Paris'  great  defender*  bore. 

Soon  came  the  king,  the  nobles  take  their  seat, 
And  soon  in  arms  the  eager  knights  must  meet. 
.Already  now  their  shining  helms  are  lac'd. 
In  either  hand  each  ashen  lance  is  plac'd. 
The  signal  sounds;  and  at  the  dreadful  blast, 
A  thousand  cheeks  are  pale  and  hearts  aghast : 
.So  fierce  they  pour  t'  obey  the  trumpet's  call. 
That  earth  appears  to  open.   Heaven  to  fall !     3-iO 
On  either  hand  each  knight  is  seen  to  wield 
The  silver  eagle  on  his  hononr'd  shield  : 
The  bird,  that  once  in  air  could  Jove  sustain; 
That  oft  was  seen  amidst  th'  embattled  train', 
\A'ith  other  pinions  on  Thessalia's  plain. 

While  either  knight,  at  such  a  hideous  shock. 
Seems  as  a  tower  to  winds,  to  waves  a  rock  ; 
The  crashing  spears  break  short,  and  to  the  sky 
(As  Turpin  truly  writes)  the  shivers  fly; 
Whence  from  the  fiery  region  (strange  to  tell ')  550 
Again  on  earth  the  burning  fragments  fell. 
The  knights,  as  those  who  know  not  terrour,  drew 
Their  flashing  swords  the  combat  to  renew  : 
At  elthcr's  helm  they  aim  the  trenchant  iteel : 
Together  met,  at  once  their  vi?ors  feel 
The  fearful  strokes:  but  neither  knight  would  try 
Ingenerous  arts,  or  make  the  courser  die 
T'  o'erthrow  his  lord — for  wherefore  should  the  steed 
Who  knows  not  battle's  guilt  in  battle  bleed  ? 
Vet  he   who  thinks   the   knights    such    compact 
made, 

Bu'  errs,  and  never  heard  the  laws  that  sway'd  361 
The  limes  of  old.  when  shameful  was  that  arm 
Esteem'd  of  all,  that  could  the  courser  barm. 


*  Orlando. 

9  The  poet  alludes  to  the  battles  of  Cicsar  and 
Pompey,  where  either  army  bore  the  Roman  eagle: 
he  says  with  oMer  pinions,  the  Roman  eagle  being 
blajk,  the  Esteiusiau  eagle  white. 
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Their  vizors  struck,  though  fenc'd  with  double  folrl 
Of  temper'd  plates,  could  scarce  the  tempest  hold. 
Snift  and  more  swift  the  gleauiing  swords  assail, 
IJIuws  follow  blows,  descending  thick  as  hail, 
That  breaks  the  trees,  destroys  the  golden  grain, 
.And  marrs  the  harvest  of  th'  expecting  swain. 
Oft  have  you  heard  of  Diirindana's  fame,  370 

What  fatal  wounds  from  Ealisarda  came. 
Judge  what  their  strokes  must  prove  which  two 

such  warriors  aim. 
But  while  so  wary  each  his  guard  maintain'd, 
No  blow  descended  worthy  cither's  hand  : 
The  Tartar  first  his  dreadful  sword  irapell'd. 
That  through  the  middle  of  the  buckler  held 
Its   biting    course,    thence,  through  the  corselet 

hcwM, 
And  to  the  flesh  its  cruel  way  pursii'd. 
A  wound  so  dreadful  freezes  every  heart 
Of  those  that  favoiu'd  good  Rogero's  part :         5S0 
And  would  but  I'ortuue  so  exert  her  sway. 
To  give  the  pahn  where  general  suffrage  lay, 
Stern  ^Nlandricardo  soon  must  fall  or  yield  ; 
And  thus  this  stroke  offended  half  the  field. 
But  sure  some  angel's  interposing  power 
Presirv'd  Rogero  in  that  dangerous  hour. 
All  terrible  in  wrath  the  warrior  burn'd. 
And  to  the  foe  his  answer  swift  retnrn'd  : 
At  Mandricardo's  helmet  from  above 
He   rais'd    the    sword,    but  with   such   haste   he 

drove. 
It  fell  nut  edgeways:  nor  the  knight  I  blame,    391 
Whose  noble  warmth  deceiv'd  his  better  aim. 
And  had  pot  Tlali.-arda  fail'd  to  woi.nd. 
In  vain  the  foe  had  Hector's  helrnft  found. 
So  sorely  Wandricardo  felt  the  stroke. 
Senseless  lie  seem'd,  the  reins  his  hand  forsook  ; 
And  threatening  headlong  thrice  lo  fall,  he  reel'd, 
Wliiic  Brigliadoro  cuurs'd  around  the  field; 
That  Brigli.idoro,  once  Orlando's  core. 
Who  still  laments  a  foreign  lord  to  hear.  400 

Not  with  such  rage  the  trodden  serpent  glows, 
Not  half  so  fierce  the  wounded  lion  shows. 
As  MandriiL'ardo  to  himself  restor'd 
From  the  late  fury  of  Rwgero's  sword  : 
The  deeper  wrath  and  pride  inflam'd  his  breast. 
The  more  his  strength  and  valour  shone  confess'd. 
He  spurs  his  steed,  and  to  Kogero  flies. 
He  lifts  his  sword,  he  measures  with  his  eyes. 
High  on  his  stirrups  rais'd  in  fell  design 
With  one  fierce  stroke  to  cleave  him  to  the  chine. 
Rogero,  heedful  of  the  foe's  intent,  41 1 

While  yet  the  hand  hung  threatening  in  descent, 
Bene,ith  his  arm  impcll'd  the  pointed  blade. 
And  through  the  mail  an  ample  pass.age  made, 
Then  from  the  wound  with  life-hluod  smoking  drew 
His  Balisarda  dy'd  to  crimson  hue  ; 
And  took  such  vigour  from  the  stroke  away, 
That  Duriudana  fell  with  lighter  sway, 
Though  backward  to  his  courser's  crupper  sent, 
His  brows,  with  anguish  writh'd,  Rogero  bent;  420 
And  had  his  helm  of  common  steel  been  fram'd. 
That  stroke  had  well  the  striker's  force  proclaim'd. 
Rogero  to  his  steed  the  spur  applied. 
And  swift  at  Mandricardo's  better  side 
The  weapon  aim'd,  where  jointed  armour  clos'd 
.  With  strongly  temper'd  plates,  in  vain  oppos'd  : 
'I  he  fatal  falchion,  forg'd  with  potent  charms, 
V\  here'er  it  falls  divides  t'ne  strongest  arms; 
Tl  rough  plate  and  mail  a  speedy  course  it  found, 
.'  ud  in  the  'I'arlar's  side  iniix'd  a  wound  ;  420 


Who,  loud  blaspheming,  with  such  fury  raroi. 
As  roaring  ocean'"  black  with  stormy  waves. 
Prepar'd  to  prove  his  strength,  the  fatal  shield 
That  bears  the  eagle  on  its  azure  field. 
With  fierce  impatience  to  tho  ground  he  cast, 
And  gra'jp'd  with  either  hand  liis  falchion  fast. 
"  Full  dearly  hast  thou  prov'd,"  Rogero  cried, 
**  Thou  ill  deserv'st  the  crest  thou  throw'st  aside; 
Now  thrown  aside,  cleft  by  thy  sword  before". 
Claim  not  to  this  thy  right  or  title  more."  440 

Thus  he;   but  while  he  spoke  was  doum'd  to  feel 
The  fatal  edge  of  Durindana's  steel. 
Divided  sheer  its  force  the  vizir  pro\'d, 
At  happy  distance  from  his  face  remov'd  ; 
Next  through  the  saddle-bow,  with  dire  descent. 
Through  iron  jilates  the  gleaming  falchion  went. 
Through  skirted  mail  the  jointed  cuishes  found, 
And  in  his  thigh  impress'd  a  ghastly  wound. 
From  both  the  combatants  the  gushing  tide 
To  purple  hue  their  shining  armour  dy'd  ;         4jO 
That  doubtful  yet  it  seem'd  of  either  knight 
Who  best  might  claim  th'  advantage  of  the  fight : 
But  soon  Rogero  shall  that  doubt  decide ; 
The  fatal  sword,  by  which  such  numbers  died. 
He  whirl'd  around,  and  the  sharp  point  impcll'd 
Where  late  the  Tartar  knight  his  buckler  held  : 
Corselet  and  side  he  pierced  with  thrilling  smart. 
And  found  a  passage  to  his  panting  heart. 
His  heart  unguarded  by  his  ample  shield  ; 
Stern  Mandricardo  now  to  late  must  yield  ;       460 
Must  yield  the  eagle  to  its  youthful  lord  ; 
Must  yield  his  title  to  the  glorious  sword  ; 
And  ail !   for  final  issue  to  the  strife, 
With  swurd  and  targe  must  yield  his  dearer  life. 

He  died  ;  nor  yet  without  revenge  he  died. 
For,  ere  the  hostile  weapon  pierced  his  side. 
His  falchion,  won  so  ill,  he  rais'd  auew. 
Whose  edge  had  cleft  Rogero's  brows  in  two. 
But  that  the  wound  the  Tartar  kniglit  receiv'd, 
Of  wonted  strength  his  furious  arm  bereav'd.    470 
From  P.Iandricardo  as  Rogero  took 
His  wretched  life,  the  Tartar  aim'd  the  stroke; 
And  through  the  helm,  with  unresisted  sway, 
Deep  Durindana  forced  its  cruel  way. 
Back  fell  Rogero  senseless  on  the  ground, 
A  (lurple  current  gushing  from  the  wound. 
First  fell  Rogero,  "while  the  Tartar  knight 
Still  kept  his  seat,  as  victor  of  the  fight, 
And  each  heliev'd  his  valiant  arm  had  ga'm'd 
The  wreath  in  such  a  glorious  list  obtain'd.        480 
Fair  Doralis,  in  that  day's  fight  deceiv'd 
With  fears  and  hopes,  th'  event  with  all  believ'd ; 
And  gave  with  lifted  hands  her  thanks  to  Heaven 
For  such  an  issue  to  the  combat  gi\en  : 
But  when  appear'd  to  all  the  Pagan  train 
Rogero  living,  Mandricardo  slain  '^; 

">  So  Spenser  when  the  monster  is  wounded  by 
the  Red-Cross  knight : 

He  cry'd,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar. 

B.  i.  c.  xi.  St.  QI, 

"  Seever.  376,  where  Mandricardo  cuts  through 
Rogero's  shield. 

"  1  believe  every  reader  will  agree  that  this 
combat  is  admirably  described,  that  all  the  turns 
of  fortune  are  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
the  expectation  artfully  kept  up,  and  the  issue 
unexpectedly  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Man- 
<lricavdo  and  the  victorv  of  Rogero. 
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In  diiTcrcnt.  breasts  new  passions  take  thpir  turn, 
7'hcse  smile  that  wept,  and  those  that  triumph'd 
mourn. 
The  king,  the  lords,  and  liniirhts  the  most  re- 
new n'd. 
To  hrave  liogero,  scarcely  from  the  proiind     490 
With  anguish  rais'd,  a  friendly  greeting  give. 
And  in  their  arms  the  eonqnering  youth  receive. 
All  with  tlie  knight  ri^joioe,  and  alt  express 
Sincere  the  thoughts  their  secret  souls  confess: 
All  save  Gradasso,  nlio  uithin  conceals 
Far  other  feeling  than  lii<  tongue  rcvc.ils: 
His  outward  looks  the  marks  of  joy  ijnjjart, 
lint  hidden  envy  rankles  at  his  heart, 
While  oft  he  calls  the  lot  of  fate  accurst 
That  from  the  nrn  disclos'd  Hogero  first.  SOO 

How  shall  I  speak  the  marks  of  love  sincere 
By  royal  Agramant,  who  held  him  dear, 
Giv'n  to  the  youth,  without  whose  valiant  hand 
The  king  refus'd  t'  embark  from  Afrie's  land, 
'J'o  spread  his  martial  banners  to  the  wind, 
Or  trust  the  force  of  all  his  powers  combin'd  ? 
And  now  by  him  the  Tartar  chief  o'erthrown. 
He  deems  all  strength  compri»'d  in  him  alone. 

Not  only  to  Rogero's  weal  inclined 
The  manly  sex,  but  woman's  gentler  kind  ;        510 
From  Spain  and  Afric,  many  a  lovely  dame, 
That  with  the  banded  powers  to  Gallia  came, 
AVith  looks  and  tongue  would  now  his  worth  and 

praise  proclaim. 
E'en  Doralis,  whose  streaming  eyes  bewail 
Her  noble  lover  senseless,  cold,  and  pale, 
K'en  slie  perchance  had  join'd  the  general  voice, 
"But  sense  of  shame,  that  curbs  the  female  <'hoice. 
Forbade  her  speech — yet  such  his  charms  of  face, 
His  courage,  virtue,  every  winning  grace. 
That  she  who  once  had  provM  her  wavering  heart 
So  prompt  to  feel  the  point  of  Cupid's  dart,      5'21 
Tlather  than  robb'd  of  love's  soft  bliss  to  live, 
Her  ciiarms  would  gladly  to  Rogero  give. 
Her  joys  on  living  Mandricardo  fed, 
Hut  what  can  profit  Mandricardo  dead  ? 
3'ehoves  her  now  to  seek  another  guide, 
Vigorous  and  young,  that,  ever  at  her  side. 
Might  night  and  day  for  all  her  wants  provide. 
Meanwhile  a  leech,  of  every  leech  best  read 
In  healing  arts,  was  to  Rogero  led  ;  530 

F.ach  wound  explor'd,  he  soon  with  looks  assur'd 
Pronounc'd  the  noble  knight  of  life  secur'd. 
Now  bade  king  Agramant  with  friendly  care 
Eogero  to  his  royal  lent  to  bear, 
By  night,  by  day  to  have  him  ever  near. 
So  dear  he  lov'd  him,  held  his  life  so  dear. 
Behind  his  bed  on  high  the  monarch  plac'd 
The  shield  and  arms  that  Mandricardo  grac'd, 
Save  Durindana,  that  all-famous  sword, 
Now  made  the  prize  of  Sericana's  lord  :  540 

Kogero  won  his  arms  and  gallant  steed. 
Which  good  Anglante's  knight  in  madness  freed; 
But  him  to  Agramant  Rogero  gives. 
Who  gladly  at  his  hand  the  gift  receives. 

Now  leave  we  these '3  awhile,  and  change  the 
strain 
To  her  who  for  Rogero  mourns  in  vain  : 
T  is  mine  to  tell  the  heart-consuming  cares 
That  Bradamant  for  her  Rogero  bears. 


'3  He  returns  to  Rogcjo  and  Agramant,  B.  xxxi. 
ver.  577. 
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Hippaica  now  to  Mount  Albano  came. 
With  certain  tidings  to  the  luve-sick  dame:        550 
She  told  how  late  by  Rodomont  beset. 
She  lost  Frontino,  how  at  Iciiglh  she  met 
With  Richardetto  at  the  wizard's  fount, 
Rogero,  and  the  lords  of  Agrismont ; 
That  thence  Rogero  hasten'd  to  demand 
Frontino  taken  from  a  damsel's  hand  ; 
But  straying  from  the  path,  he  fail'd  to  find 
The  Sarzan  prince,  and  mifs'd  the  fight  design'd. 
Then  (.is  he  will'd)  the  trusty  maid  explain'd 
What  from  Albano's  walls  the  youth  detain'd.  560 

Thus  she,  and  from  her  breast  the  lines  she  drew, 
Those  lines,  which  now  the  dame  with  alter'd  hue 
More  sad  than  pleas'd  receiv'd,  with  beating  heart 
Perusing  tliat  which  little  eas'd  her  smart: 
For  while  she  hop'd  on  him  to  feast  her  eye. 
She  found  his  words  alone  her  bliss  supply. 
Hence  on  her  lovely  features  mix'd  appear 
Soft  disappointment  and  intruding  fear ; 
Yet  oft  the  leaf  she  kiss'd,  while  still  she  bent 
Her  thoughts  on  him  whose  hand  the  greeting  sent. 
Her  sighs  are  fire  to  burn  the  amorous  ])age,      571 
Her  tears  are  rivers  that  the  heat  assuage. 
How  oft  she  reads — how  oft  again  inquires 
What  more  from  him,  the  lord  of  her  desires. 
The  damsel  brought;  again  the  truth  she  knows  ; 
Again  slie  fears — again  her  sorrow  Hows  ; 
And  still  had  flow'd — but  hope  again  repress'd 
The  doulits  and  fears  that  shook  her  tender  breast. 
Rogero  said  (and  to  Hippaica  vow'd 
By  every  saint  to  make  his  promise  good)  5S0 

Some  twenty  days  slio\dd  see  her  weep  no  more, 
But  to  her  sight  her  absent  mate  restore. 

"  Ah  !   who  can  Fortune's  fickle  turns  decide, 
That  holds  her  rule  o'er  every  stater"  she  cried, 
■'  And  chief  in  war,  where  every  chance  ue  prove. 
Some  cliance  may  keep  him  ever  from  my  love. 
Alas  !   Rogero,  who  would  e'er  divine. 
That  whilst  I  lov'd  thee  with  a  love  like  mine, 
lieyond  mvself — less  friendship  wouldst  thou  show 
To'me,  to 'all— than  to  thy  greatest  foe  I  5yO 

To  those  thoiishouldst  oppose,  thou  giv'st  success. 
And  whom  thy  arms  should  aid,  thy  arms  oppress. 
Shall  we  with  praise  or  blame  thy  deeds  regard. 
That  thus  can  punish  and  can  thus  reward  ? 
Hast  thou  not  heard  (a  story  known  so  well) 
That  by  Troyano's  arms  thy  father  fell  ? 
And  lo  !  thy  sword  Troyano's  son  attends. 
From  shame  preserves  him,  and  from  death  defends. 
Is  this  thy  vengeance  for  a  parent  slain  ' 
Shall  those  who  combat  for  his  sake  obtain        600 
Such  dire  return,  that  weltering  in  their  gore 
Thou  mak'st  me  still  their  wretched  end  deplore?" 

The  damsel  thus  her  absent  kniglit  reproves. 
And  with  her  tears  invokes  whom  most  she  loves: 
.N'ot  once,  but  oft  Hippaica,  (gentle  maid) 
Would  soothe  her  woes,  would  oft  the  fair  persuade 
To  trust  Rogero.  and  with  patient  mind 
Await  the  period  to  her  fears  assigu'd. 
Hippalca's  words  and  hope  with  these  imprest, 
Hope  ever  present  in  the  wretch's  breast,  610 

Assuage  her  grief,  and  urge  her  now  to  stay 
At  Mount  Albano  till  th'  expected  day. 
A  day  but  ill  ubserv'd — though  him  she  lov'd, 
For  absence  mourn'd  unjustly  she  reprov'd, 
Whom  now  one  cause,  another  now  detain'd. 
And  thus  his  seeming  breach  of  faith  constrain'd. 

Meanwhile  in  angui>h  on  his  painful  bed 
The  youthful  knight  his  feeble  membv'rs  spread. 
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struggling  with  deatli,   from  wounds  receiv'd   in 

fight. 
From  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Tartar  knight.      6'20 

Now  came  the  day  desir'd  ;  from  rosy  morn 
Till  sable  eve  she  waits  his  « ish'd  return  ; 
No  tidings  known  but  what  llippaica  l)rought ; 
And  since  her  brother  Kichardetto  taught. 
Mow  brave  Rogcro  at  his  greatest  need 
His  lite  had  ransom'd  and  his  kinsmen  freed  '■': 
All  this  she  gladly  hears,  but  with  it  hears 
What  mingles  with  her  joy  intruding  fears  : 
Much  was  the  talk  of  her,  for  female  charms 
No  less  extoll'd,  than  noble  feats  of  arms  ;       630 
Marphrsa  she,  who  with  Kugero's  sword 
Had  Afric's  king  to  life  and  hope  restor'd. 
So  brave  a  friend  might  Bradamant  approve. 
But  here  a  thousand  doubts  alarm'd  her  love. 
No  light  suspicion  had  the  dame  possest, 
That  were  Marphisa  fair,  as  fame  express'd. 
Such  friendship  might  by  slow  degrees  impart 
A  warmer  passion  to  his  gentle  heart. 
But  now  she  chides  the  thought ;  again  she  cheers 
Her  mind  with  hope;  again  by  turns  she  feai-s;  640 
At  Mount  Albano  still  resolves  t'  await 
In  all  the  tumult  of  her  anxious  state. 
The  day  that  must  decide  her  doubtful  faie. 
As  there  she  stay'd,  the  lord's  of  that  fair  tower 
Who  of  his  brethren  first  the  title  bore, 
(Not  first  in  birth,  but  first  in  mighty  name, 
For  two  in  birth  '^  asserted  earlier  claim) 
Kinaido,  who  with  martial  prowess  won 
All  praise  from  them,  as  from  the  stars  the  Sun, 
The  castle  reach'd  at  eaily  dawn  of  day,  650 

One  page  alone  attendant  on  his  way. 

While   thus  he   pass'd,   as  wont,  from  place  to 
The  flight  of  fair  Angelica  to  trace,  [place 

Near  Paris'  walls  he  heard  th'  unwelcome  hour 
Approach'd,  that  to  the  fell  Maganzan's  "  power 
Must  Malagigi  and  must  Vivian  yield  ; 
And  hence  to  Agrismont  his  course  he  held, 
AA'here  soon  he  found  that,  freed  from  slavish  bands 
By  brave  Rogero  and  Marphica's  hands. 
Their  foes  o'erthrown  or  slain,  the  brother-pair  660 
And  Richardetto  with  their  friends  to  share 
The  general  joy,  to  Mount  Albano  went : 
Rinaldo,  at  the  great  deliverance  sent. 
No  less  rejoic'd  ;  and  deem'd  each  day  a  year 
That  kept  him  far  from  those  he  held  so  dear. 

To  Mount  Albano  hence  with  easer  haste 
Rinaldo  came,  and  there  his  friends  enibrai'M, 
His  wife  '8,  his  brethren,  every  kindred  name. 
But  chiefly  those  who  late  from  thraldom  came. 


'<  Vivian  and  Malagiu'i.'    See  Book  xxvi. 

's  Rinaldo. 

"  Oiiichardo  and  Richardo.  •'  Berto'ngi. 

"  The  discovery  here  first  made  of  Riiinld.i's 
marriage,  will  doubtlcsssurprise  the  English  reader, 
as  nut  the  least  hint  has  been  given  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance in  any  former  part  of  the  poem:  her 
name  is  indeed  mentioned  in  Boyardo.  (See  note 
to  book  xxxix.  ver.  473.)  But  by  all  the  romance 
writers  he  is  described  to  be  a  married  man  ;  and 
in  the  poem  of  Tasso,  called  after  his  name,  Rinaldo, 
is  a  full  account  of  his  love  for  Clarice  and  history 
of  his  marriage.  However,  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing very  strange  in  the  conduct  of  Ariosto  in  this 
matter,  which  must  afi'ect  the  character  of  his 
hero. 


Fach  round  tlie  Paladin  impatient  clung  670 

With  fund  delight,  and  on  his  aspect  hung: 
As  round  their  dam  rejoice  the  callow  brood. 
When  in  her  bill  she  brings  th'  expected  food. 
Two  days  he  stay'd,  the  third  his  home  forsook. 
And  with  him  all  his  martial  kindred  took  : 
Witli  him  Richardo,   Richardetto  rode, 
fiuiohanlo,  eldest  born  of  Amon's  blood  : 
Th'  example  Vivian  and  Alardo  warm'd, 
.\nd  Malagigi  with  the  warriors  arm'd. 

But  Bradamant.  who  there  expecting  stay'd,  630 
To  wait  her  knight's  return,  so  long  delay'd  ; 
To  plead  excuse  a  sudden  sickness  feign'd 
That  from  so  brave  a  troop  her  arms  detain'd. 
Well  might  the  noble  virgin  then  complain, 
Thouch  not  of  fever,  or  corporeal  pain  : 
Sick  with  desire,  her  soul  was  donni'd  to  prove 
The  cruel,  strange  vicissitudes  of  love. 
His  banner  thus  from  Mount  Albano  .spread. 
The  flower  of  all  his  train  Rinaldo  led  : 
How  these  to  Paris  came,  what  thence  bef<  I      690 
In  aid  of  Charles,  th'  ensuing  book  shall  tell. 
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Rinaldo  and  his  companions,  in  their  way  to  the 
Christian  camp,  meet  an  unknown  knight,  who 
challenges  them  to  run  at  tilt.  Richardetto, 
Alardo,  and  Guichardo,  are  overthrown.  Rinaldo 
then  engages  the  stranger  ;  but  neither  having 
the  advantage,  Rinaldo  dismisses  his  train,  and 
the  two  champions  proceed  to  try  their  strength 
on  foot,  till  they  are  parted  by  the  night.  The 
stranger  discovers  himself  to  Rinaldo.  They 
overtake  Rinaldo's  companions,  and  arrive  to- 
gether near  Paris,  where  they  are  joined  by 
Cryphon  and  Aquilant.  Rinaldu  hears  the  news 
of  Orlando's  madness.  Rinaldo  and  his  com- 
pany attack  the  trenches  of  the  Moors  by  night, 
and  are  joined  by  Charles.  Valour  of  Rinaldo. 
Brandimart  goes  with  Flordelis  in  search  of 
Orlando:  his  adventure  at  Rodomcnfs  bridge. 
The  forces  of  Agramant  are  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  Agramant  himself  constrained  to 
retreat  to  Arli.  Gradasso  seeks  out  Rinaldo,  and 
challenges  him  to  finish  the  combat  formerly 
begiui  between  them  for  Bayardo  :  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed, and  the  tuo  knights  meet  to  decide 
their  dilTerencc. 

Vv  [jAT  state  of  man  such  rapture  can  impart 
As  the  soft  passions  of  an  amorous  heart  ? 
What  life  so  blest  as  his,  decreed  to  prove 
With  pleasing  chains  the  servitude  of  Ln^T; 
But  that  the  foe  of  every  love-born  breast. 
That  fear,  suspicion,  that  all-dreadful  pest 
Call'd  Jealousy,  the  bane  of  human  joys. 
With  cankerd  tooth  the  lover's  peace  destroys  ? 
Whatever  eh°  endiitters  for  awhile 
Life's  sweetest  cordial,  serves  but  as  a  foil  10 

T*  enhance  the  irood  :  as  water  to  the  taste 
Of  those  who  thirst,  or  fo^id  to  those  who  fast : 
And  he,  who  never  w-ar's  destruction  knows. 
Can  prize  not  ]jeace,  nor  aught  that  peace  bestow^ 
And  while  we  pine,  with  longing  eyes  disjoin'd 
from  oViects  ever  present  to  tie  miud, 
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Reflection  tells,  that  absence  must  improve 

'fbc  dtar  delight  of  meeting  those  »e  love: 

'T  is  thus,  unrccompens'd,  we  can  sustain 

A  length  of  service,  while  the  hopes  remain 

'J'hat  every  year  of  loyal  duty  past 

Shall  find,  though  late,  its  full  reward  at  last: 

Kemeuibrancc  still  of  once  corroding  cares, 

Repul.-e,  disdain,  all  that  a  lover  bears 

To  rend  liis  soul,  gives  joy  a  double  zest. 

When  joy  renew  s  the  sun-shine  of  the  breast. 

But  if  that  plague,  fioin  Hell's  dire  mansion  brought, 

Infects  with  deadly  bane  the  secret  thought. 

Thenceforth  shall  pleasure  woo  the  sense  in  vain. 

All  pleasure  then  corrupted  turns  to  pain.  30 

Lo !   this  the  fatal  stroke,  the  venoin'd  wound. 

For  which  no  salve,  no  medicine  can  be  found. 

Here  nought  avails — nor  \crse,  nor  sage's  care. 

Nor  long  observance  of  a  kindly  star : 

Nor  all  th'  experienc'd  charms  approv'd  of  yore 

liy  Zoroaster  tkili'd  in  magic  lore  '. 

O  Jealousy!  that  every  woe  exceeds, 

And  soon  to  death  the  wretched  sufferer  leads: 

'i'hou  canst  with  cruel  falsehood  reason  blind. 

And  burst  the  closest  tics  that  h()Id  mankind.       40 

0  Jealousy  !  in  whose  dire  tempest  tost. 
Has  hapless  Uradamant  each  comfort  lost ! 

1  speak  not  here  of  thoughts  that  first  depress'd 
^Vith  tender  doubts  and  fears  her  virgin  breast. 
From  what  Ilippalca  and  her  brother  said; 
But  heavier  tidings  to  her  ears  convey 'd 

By  later  means;  such  tidings  as  in  woe 

Plung'd  her  more  deep,  which  soon  the  Muse  shall 

i  show. 

But  to  Rinaldo  now^  I  turn  the  strain, 

Who  led  to  Paris'  walls  his  martial  train.  50 

Next  day,  at  evening  ch>se,  a  knight  they  spied 
Advancing  near,  a  damsel  at  his  side: 
Black  was  his  suieoat,  black  his  mournful  shield, 
^ve  that  a  bend  of  argent  er.is>'d  the  Held. 
He  Richardetto  challeng'd  to  the  course. 
Who  by  his  aspect  seem'd  a  chief  of  force  ; 
And  he,  who  paus'd  not,  when  to  combat  dar'd, 
WheeI'd  round  bis  steed,  and  for  the  tilt  prepar'd. 
No  further  parley  held  ;  with  equal  speed 
These  noble  knights,  to  win  the  victor's  meed,    60 
T  geiher  riish'd  :  apart  Rinaldo  sto<jd. 
And,  with  his  warlike  friends,  th'  encounter  view'd. 
"  Firm  let  me  guide  the  spear,  and  soon  I  trust 
T>  jtretch  my  rival  headlong  in  the  dust — '* 
Thus  to  himself  bold  Richardetto  thought. 
But  different  far  h'S  adverse  fortune  wrou^'ht. 
Full  on  His  helm,  beneath  the  vizor's  sight 
M'lth  such  a  fury  drove  the  stranger-kniglit, 
He  bore  him  from  the  seat,  with  matchless  strength, 
P.eyoud  his  courser  twice  the  lance's  length.         70 
T'  iivenge  the  fall  Alardo  tuni'd  his  rein 
With  ready  speed,  but  sudden  on  the  plain 
Senseless  ho  fell :  so  cruel  was  the  stroke, 
'Nirough  plated  shield  the  thunderin;  weapon  broke. 
Full  soon  his  spear  in  rest  Guicharjo  held, 
V\ho  view'd  his  brethren  pnjstrate  on  the  field ; 
Tiioogh  loud  Riraldo  cried—"  Forbear  the  fight. 
To  nie  the  third  attempt  belongs  by  right  " 
Thus  he  :   but  while  he  stood  with  helm  unlac'd, 
Cuiciiardo  eager,  with  preventi>e  h  iste,  80 


'  Zoro.ister,  a  king  of  the  Bactrlins,  fsraou;  for 
hi<  knowledge  i.n  the  occult  sciences. 

"  Herituriii  to  Brada;nanl,  Boolj  .\xxii.  ver,  7! 


Th'  encounter  dar'd  ;  nor  better  could  maintain 
His  seat,  but  with  his  brethren  press'd  the  plain. 
With  emulation  next  their  force  to  prove, 
Riehardo,   Vivian,  Malagigi  move : 
But  now  prepar'd,  Rinaldo  first  aildress'd 
His  ready  weapons,  and  their  speed  repress'd. 
"  Time  summons  us,"  he  cries,  "  to  Paris'  walls; 
And  ill  it  seems,  when  such  high  duty  calls, 
To  loiter  here — nor  will  I  wait,"  he  said, 
"  Till  each  of  you  by  turns  on  earth  is  laid."       90 
This  to  himself  he  spoke,  which  loud  procbim'd 
Hadtouch'd  his  comrades,  andtheircouragesham'd, 

Kach  warrior  now  had  rneasur'd  on  the  field 
The  space  to  run,  and  each  his  courser  wheel'd. 
Rinaldo  fell  not,  for  his  single  hand 
(1  impris'd  the  strength  of  all  the  knightly  hand  : 
Like  brittle  glass  the  spears  in  shivers  broke; 
Yet  shriuik  not  back  the  warriors  from  the  stroke 
One  foot,  one  inch, — while  with  the  sudden  force 
Driven  on  his  crupper  fell  each  warrior-horse  :  lUO 
Hut  swift  B,ayardo  rose,  as  swift  pnrsu'd 
His  interrupted  course  with  .speed  renew'd  : 
Not  so  the  adverse  steed,  that  tumbling  prone 
His  shoulder  lux'd  and  broke  his  spinal  bone. 
The  champion,  who  his  slaughter'd  courser  view'd. 
His  stirrups  left,  and  soon  dismounted  stood, 
I'o  Amon's  gallant  son  (whom  near  he  spy'd 
With  hand  unarm'd  in  sign  of  truce)  he  cried: 

"  Sir  knight!   the  trusty  steed  that  lifeless  herp 
Lies  by  thy  force,   (held,  while  living,  dear;   110 
.•\nd  knighthood  sure  must  feel  a  deadly  stain. 
To  let  him  thus  without  revenge  be  slain. 
Come  on — exert  thy  skill,  thy  utmost  might. 
For  thou  and  I  must  prove  a  closer  fight." 
Rinaldo  then — "  If  for  thy  courser  dead. 
And  this  alone,  thou  to  the  strife  art  led. 
Dismiss  thy  care — and  one  from  me  receive 
Equal  to  him  whose  death  thou  seem'st  to  grieve." 
"  III  dost  thou  judge,"  the  stranger  thus  rejoin'd. 
"  If  for  a  courser's  loss  thou  think'st  my  mind  12(» 

So  sore  distress'd — hear  what  I  now  demand 

.\s  fits  a  knight,  with  sword  to  sword  in  hand 
To  prove  thy  further  nerve— if  thou  as  well 
Canst  wield  thy  weapon,  or  canst  mine  excel, 
fhen,  as  thou  wilt,  on  foot,  or  from  tha  steed 
Pursue  the  fight,  but  let  the  fight  succeed. 
I  ask  but  this — be  each  advantage  thine. 
So  much  I  thirst  to  match  thy  arm  with  mine." 

Thus  he,  nor  in  suspense  Rinaldo  stay'd — 
"  The  battle  claim'd  I  here  engage."  he  said, 1 130 
"  And  to  remove  thy  doubts  of  this  my  train,  ' 
Let  all  depart  and  I  alone  remain. 
One  only  page  I  here  retain,  to  bold 
My  trusty  steed"— So  spoke  the  baron  hold. 
And,  as  he  spoke,  dismiss'd  his  noble  band  : 
Phey  part  observant  to  their  lord's  comniaud. 
The  courtesy  by  good  Rinaldo  shown, 
Claim'd  all  the  praises  of  the  knight  unknown. 
The  Paladin  alighting,  with  the  rein 
Intrusts  bis  page  Bayardo  to  detain.  14t 

And  when  no  more  hi.s  standard  he  beheld, 
Alieady  now  far  distant  on  the  field, 
His  buckler  firm  embracing,  from  his  sirt? 
He  drew  the  falchion,  and  the  knight  defy'd. 

Thus  was  the  fiiht  bo'un,  and  ne'er  bel-.-.een 
Two  noble  chiefs  was  deadlier  combat  seen  : 
K  ich  little  deem'd  at  first  th'  opponcpt's  strength 
Would  draw  the  trial  to  such  dangert>us  lenjth. 
By  turns  huge  stroke-  they  give,  by  turns  receive: 
An  !  neiliier  yet  has  c  luse  t'  exult  or  grieve,      UO 
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With  valour  skill  combine?  ;  and  wide  around 
Loud  echoes  spread  the  batterM  armour's  sound. 
Piecemeal  to  earth  their  riven  shields  they  sendj 
Lay  bare  the  mail,  and  plates  asunder  rend. 
Here  less  imports  an  arm  to  reach  the  foe. 
Than  well-taught  art  to  ward  each  comini  blow; 
Where  both  so  equal  in  the  dangerous  strife, 
The  lirst  mistake  might  hazard  fame  and  life. 
Thus  held  the  light,  till  in  his  wavy  bed 
The  sinking  Sun  had  veil'd  his  golden  head,        160 
And  now  from  shore  to  shore's  extremest  bound 
Night's  sable  shade  had  veil'd  th'  horizon  round. 
No  rest  each  warrior  knows — no  little  cause 
Can  stay  that  sword  which  rival  glory  draws  : 
That  sword  which  rancour  nor  revenge  could  raise 
'l\)  mortal  arms,  but  restless  thirst  of  praise. 

Meantime  Riualdo  pouder'd  in  his  thought 
What  unknown  warrior  so  undaunted  fought, 
Who  not  alone  withstood  his  tiercest  might, 
Kut  oft  his  life  endanger'd  in  the  fight ;  170 

And  now  he  gladly  would  the  combat  cease, 
(Did  fame  permit)  and  join  their  hands  in  peace. 
Not  less  the  stranger-knight  (who  little  knew 
That  he,  who  'gainst  him  now  his  weapon  drew 
From  malice  free,  was  Mount  Albano's  lord) 
Confess'd  the  thunder  of  his  rival's  sword, 
By  none  surpass'd;  and  wish'd,  but  wish'd  in  vain. 
The  tight  untry'd  t'  avenge  his  courser  slain. 
Fain  would  he  now  the  dangerous  sport  elude, 
Eut  conscious  honour  such  design  withstood.      ISO 
Deep  and  more  deep  the  glooms  of  evening  rose, 
Till  darkness  seem'd  to  mock  their  random  blows  : 
111  could  they  strike,  and  worse  could  ward  the  blade, 
ConceaI'd  in  cither's  hand  with  murky  shade. 

The  lord  of  Mount  Albano  first  address'd 
His  gallant  foe — '*  The  hour  requires  to  rest: 
Defer  the  fight  till  slow  Avcturus'  wain 
Has  left  its  place  in  Heaven's  o'er-spangled  plain. 
Meanwhile  in  our  pavilion  shalt  thou  meet 
A  friendly  welcome  and  secure  retreat,  190 

Attended  as  ourself,  and  at  our  hands 
Receive  such  honour  as  thy  worth  demands." 

Thus  far  Rinaldo  :  nor  in  vain  he  spoke. 
His  proffer'd  grace  the  courteous  baron  took : 
And  now  Rjnaldo  from  his  ready  squire 
Receiv'd  a  stately  steed  with  rich  attire. 
To  sword  and  spear  well  train'd  in  every  fight, 
And  with  this  gift  he  grac'd  the  stranger  knight. 
Who  knew  ere  long  the  chief  with  whom  he  came 
Was  Clarmont's  leader,  as  by  chance  the  name  200 
Escap'd  his  lips,  while  journeying  thus  they  went 
To  join  the  warriors  at  Rinaldo's  tent. 

"These  nuble  knights  were  near  by  kindred  ties, 
Brethren  by  blood  ;  and  hence  new  passions  rise, 
That  conflicts  in  the  stranger's  bosom  move. 
Who  sheds  the  mingled  tear  of  joy  and  love. 
This  youth  was  Guido  savaged,  who  before 
On  stormy  seas^  such  toils  and  dangers  bore 


3  This  Guido  was  the  champion  with  whom 
Marphi.-a  fought  amongst  the  Amazons,  (see 
Books  xix.  and  xx.)  and  who  afterwards  with  Gry- 
phon, Aquilant,  and  Sansonetto,  being  sworn  to 
defend  the  law  made  by  Pinabello,  \yas  cast  down 
by  the  enchanted  light  of  Rogero's  shield :  the 
poet  gives  no  further  account  of  him  till  his  meet- 
ing with  Rinaldo  in  this  book,  nor  does  it  appear 
how  or  where  he  parted  from  the  other  knights  : 
the  lady  in  hir  company  was  Alcria  bis  favourite 


With  Olivero's  sons',  Marphisa  bold. 

And  Sansonetto,  as  the  Muse  has  told.  21lj 

Tills  knight,  in  Pinabello's  fraudfiil  bands 

A  prisoner  fall'n,  was  held  in  shameful  bands 

From  his  lov'd  friends,   and  there  compell'd  wa3 

stay'd 
T'  enforce  an  impious  law  his  host  had  made. 

Guido,  who  now  with  eager  gaze  beheld 
Rinaldo,  who  in  arms  such  chiefs  excell'd. 
On  whom  so  oft  he  wish'd  to  bend  his  sight. 
As  sighs  the  blind  to  view  the  long-lost  light. 
With  transport  thus  began— ^"  O  honour'd  lord  ! 
What  ill-starr'cl  chance  could  ever  lift  my  Stturd 
On  one,  for  whom  such  rooted  love  I  feel,         '221 
For  whom,  o'er  all,  I  glow  with  kindly  zeal  ? 
My  name  is  Guido — nie  Constantia  bore 
To  noble  Amou  on  the  Euxine  shore : 
Not  less  than  thine  my  ancestry  I  trace. 
An  alien  branch  of  Clarmont's  noble  race  : 
A  fond  desire  my  journey  i>ither  drew. 
Thyself  and  all  my  kindred  friends  to  view: 
But  when  1  reverence  meant,  behold  I  give 
Such  greeting  only  foes  from  foes  receive  '.         230 
If  to  my  fault  indulgence  may  be  >hown. 
Thy  ^•ajiant  followers  and  thyself  unknown, 

0  say,  what  fair  amends  can  such  oll'ence  atone  r" 
Courteous  he  said;  and  now  on  either  side 

Th' embrace  exchang'd,  Rinaldc  thus  reply'd  : 

"  Here  cease — no  more  disturb  thy  generousmind 
T'  excuse  the  fight,  since  from  our  ancient  kind 
Thou  spring'st  a  genuine  shoot — no  proof  we  claim 
Beyond  the  last  to  speak  thy  lineal  fame. 
Thy  birth  were  doubtful,  were  thy  courage  less,  240 
But  high-soul'd  thoughts  a  race  as  high  confess. 
No  lions  fierce  from  timorous  deer  proceed  ; 
Nor  doves  from  eagles  or  from  falcons  breed." 

So  spoke  the  knights,  and  now  their  way  pursu'd,- 
And,  as  they  pass'd,  their  friendly  talk  reucw'd. 
The  tent  they  reach'd,  where  to  his  comrades  bold. 
Of  savage  Guido  found,   Rinaldo  told  ; 
That  Guido  whom  so  long  they  wish'd  to  view, 
Whom  Fortune  thither  to  their  wishes  drew. 
The  <.elcomfi  tidings  gladden'd  every  breast,     259 
A[id  all  in  him  his  mighty  sire  confess'd. 

1  pass  the  greetings  of  his  noble  race, 

How  oft,  with  joy  unbop'd,  the  fund  embrace 

Sage  Malagigi,  Richardetto  brave, 

Alardo,  Aldiger,  and  Vivian  grave  : 

How  lords  and  knights  to  him  observance  paid, 

What  he  to  them,  and  they  in  answer  said. 

At  every  time  the  kinsmen  had  beheld 

Guido  with  joy — but  now  the  joy  excell'd 

Beyond  compare,  when  public  need  requir'd      2G0 

Each  arm  and  sword,  and  every  bosom  fir'<l. 

Now  rose  the  Sun  from  ocean's  blue  profound. 
With  orient  rays  his  shining  temples  bound  : 
When  with  the  brethren,  alt  the  warrior-kind 
Of  Anion's  race,  the  banners  Guido  join'd. 
Day  following  day,  the  hand  their  march  pursu'd. 
Till  now  the  shores  of  winding  Seine  they  view'd. 
Whence,  scarce  ten   miles   remote,  the  guarded 

towers 
Of  Paris  rose,  besieg'd  by  Pagan  poweis. 


wife,  whom  he  brought  from  the  land  of  the 
Amazons. 

■J  Alluding  to  the  storm  before  they  laoded 
amongst  the  .Amazons. 

5  Gryphon  and  Aquilant. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,   Book  XXXI. 
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Here  Gryphon  witli  liis  Aquilant  they  found,     270 

The  brother  chiefs  for  arms  of  proof  renown'd, 

Of  Sigismunda  born — ^ith  these  appear'd 

A  dame,  that  seem'd  far  other  than  the  herd 

Of  vulgar  feiuales;   splendid  to  behold 

Round  her  white  vests  she  wore  a  fringe  of  gold. 

Lovely  her  mien,  replete  with  every  grace, 

'riiough  tears  stood  trembling  on  her  mournful  face, 

Wliile  by  her  gestures  and  her  looks  intent, 

She  seemM  on  some  important  converse  bent.    279 

These  knights  to  Guido  known,  nor  less  to  these 
Was  he,  with  whom  so  late  they  plough'd  the  seas. 
"  Behold  a  pair,"  he  to  Rinaldo  cries, 
"  Whose  like  in  battle  scarce  the  world  supplies  : 
Let  these  for  Charles  with  us  united  stand. 
And  soon  I  trust  will  shrink  yon  Pagan  band." 
Kinaldo  then  confirm'd  the  praise  he  gave, 
And  own'd  each  warrior  brave  amongst  the  bravej 
One  clad  in  white,  and  one  in  sable  vest. 
And  each  in  arms  of  sumptuous  fashion  drest. 
No  less  the  brother  champions  saw  and  knew    290 
Kinaldo,  Guido,  all  the  generous  crew  ; 
These  greeting  fair  Rinaldo.  they  emhrac'd, 
And  cast  a  veil  o'er  all  unkindness  past  : 
Time  was,  at  strife  (which  now  were  long  to  tell) 
The  gallant  warriore,  for  Truffaldin"*  fell  I 
But  now  in  brothers'  love  and  friendship  ioin*d, 
All  former  hate  was  scatter'd  to  the  wind. 
To  .Sansonetto  nc\t  (the  last  who  came) 
Rutaldo  turning,  to  his  noble  name 
Due  honours  paid,  fur  oft  Albano's  knight  300 

His  praise  had  heard,  and  own'd  his  force  in  Bght. 

When  now  the  dame  more  near  Rinaldo  drew, 
And  mark'd  (for  well  each  Paladin  she  knew) 
His  mien  and  arms — she  to  the  generous  chief 
Disclos'd  a  tale  that  fill'd  his  soul  with  grief. 
*'  O  prince!"  she  said,  "  thy  kinsman  so  belov'd, 
"  Whose  saving  arm  our  church,  our  empire  prov'd, 
Orlando,  pnce  so  wise,  so  far  renown'd 
Fur  deeds  of  prowess,  roves  the  world  around, 
Of  better  sense  distraught  ;  nor  can  I  tell  310 

From    what    strange   cause    this   dire   mischance 

befel. 
These  eyes  beheld  his  cuirass,  sword  and  shield 
Dispers'd  at  random  o'er  the  wood  and  field: 
A  courteous  knight  I  saw'  with  pious  pains 
Collect  the  mail  and  weapons  from  the  plains. 


'  Truffaldin  was  a  Pagan  in  Albracca,  who, 
taking  Sacripant  prisoner  by  surprise,  offered 
treacherously  to  betray  the  city  into  the  bands  of 
king  Agrican ;  but  the  projjosal  was  generously  re- 
jected by  Agrican.  Having  possession  of  the  fort, 
he  refused  admittance  to  Orlando  till  Angelica  had 
promised  him  protection  from  punishment.  The 
knights  were  divided  in  parties  about  bini.  Rin- 
aldo fought  with  Gryphon  who  defended  him. 
Orlando,  being  armed  by  Angelica,  left  the  walls 
to  ensrage  with  Rinaldo.  At  length  Rinaldo  having 
seized  Truffaldin  dragged  him  at  his  horse's  taif, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Orl.  Innam.  b.  i.  c.  xiv.  xx.  xxvl. 

'  Flordelis,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  was 
present  when  Zerbino  and  Isabella  collected  to- 
pether  the  arms  of  Orlando,  and  was  witness  to 
the  combat  between  Zerhino  and  Mandiicardo,  in 
•which  the  foriner  received  his  death's  wound  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  Flordelis  knew  either  Zer- 
bino or  Isabella. 


And  these  collecting  on  a  sapling  near 
In  martial  pomp  the  splendid  trophy  roar. 
But  thither  came,  on  that  ill-fated  day. 
The  son  of  Agrican,  who  bore  away 
The  hapless  champion's   sword — think  what  dis- 
grace. 
What  loss  may  thus  attend  the  Christian  race,  321 
That  Durindana,  by  the  Tartar  worn. 
Should  once  again  a  Pagan's  side  adorn! 
With  this  he  Hrigiiadoro  thence  convey'd, 
That  near  unrein'd  without  a  master  stray'd. 
Few  days  are  pass'd  since  I  Orlando  left 
Naked,  devoid  of  shame,  of  sense  bereft ; 
Who  (strange  to  tell)  nuhous'd,  unshelter'd  lies. 
And  fills  each  cave  and  wood  with  dreadful  cries." 
She  said  ;  and  told  how  on  the  bridge  she  view'd. 
Where  close  engag'd  with  Rodomont  he  stood,  331 
Till  both,  emhrac'd,  fell  headlong  in  the  flood. 
"  fo  every  chief  that  held  Orlando  dear," 
The  dame  pursu'd,  "  to  every  courteous  ear 
The  tale  I  tell,  till  one  with  pious  care 
To  Paris,  or  some  friendly  place,  shall  bear 
The  «  retched  chief,  and  art  or  medicine  find 
To  cure  the  phrensy  of  his  moon-struck  niiiid  : 
And  ah!  cuuld  Brandimart  his  sufferings  know. 
How  would  his  soul  with  tender  pity  glow,         340 
And  every  means  essay  to  heal  his  kinsman's  woe  !*' 

This  dame  was  Flordelis,  the  lovely  wife 
Of  Brandimart,  far  dearer  than  his  life: 
At  Paris  him  she  sought,  but  sought  in  vain: 
And  now  she  told  how,  midst  the  Pagan  train, 
Debate  and  hatred  for  that  famous  sword 
KmbroiI'd  Grada^so  and  the  Tartar  lord  : 
I  ill.  Mandricardo  stem  of  life  bereft, 
The  fatal  sword  was  to  Gradasso  left. 

Struck  with  the  news  Rinaldo  stood  opprest,  3J0 
And  thrilling  sorrow  fill'd  his  noble  breast : 
His  heart  in' melting  softness  seem'd  to  run. 
Like  fleecy  snows  dissolving  to  the  Sun ; 
Resolv'd,  where'er  forlorn  Orlando  stray'd. 
To  trace  his  steps,  and  yield  him  friendly  aid  ; 
But  since  bv  chance,  or  Heaven's  all-ruling  mind. 
He  saw  near  Paris'  walls  his  squadron  join'd. 
He  first  decreed  to  raise  the  siege,  and  chase 
From  royal  Charles  th'  exulting  Pagan  race  ; 
But.  anxious  for  th'  event,  delay'd  th'  assault  36^ 
Till  night  had  shaded  o'er  th'  ethereal  vault. 
And  throuih  the  camp  the  toils  of  day  had  shed 
Lethean  sleep  on  every  drowsy  head. 

Far  in  the  wokI,  to  wait  th'  appointed  hour. 
All  dav  conceal'd  he  kept  his  banded  power: 
But  when  the  Sun  the  darkening  skies  forsook. 
And  to  the  lower  world  his  journey  took  ; 
When  harmless  serper>»s*,  bears,  and  all  the  train 
Of  f.ibled  beasts,  adorn  the  starry  plain, 
I'nseen  in  presence  of  the  greater  light,  370 

Rin.ildo  leads  his  troop,  and  to  their  might 
With  Vivian,  Guide's,  Sansonetto's  fame. 
Adds  Gryphon,  Aquilant,  Alardo's  name. 
His  first  attack  surprised  the  sleeping  guard. 
And  the^ie  he  slew  ;  for  no  defence  prcpar'd  : 
The  trembling  Moors,  in  evil  honr.  perceive 
No  cause  for  mirth,  but  ample  cause  to  grieve. 


'  Bv  this  expression  arc  meant  the  constellatlonf 
of  stars,  to  which  thi-  poets  have  affixed  the  names 
of  the  goat,  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  serpent,  and 
otlicr  animals,  feigned  to  hare  been  placed  in  the 
11  eavenir. 
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How  should  a  naked,  timorous,  feeble  train 
With  such  a  force  th'  unequal  strife  maintain  ? 
To  strike  the  Saracens  with  deeper  dread,  380 

When  to  the  charge  his  band  Rinaldo  led, 
He  pom'd  the  horn  and  trumpet's  clangour  round. 
And  bade  each  tongue  his  well-known   name  re- 
sound. 
Touch'd  by  the  spur,  Bayardo  seem'd  not  slow. 
But  leapt  at  once  the  trenches  of  the  foe : 
Tiie  foot  he  trampled,  and  the  horse  o'ertnrn'd. 
And  tents  to  earth  and  rich  pavilions  spurn'd. 
Amid  the  Pagans  none  so  bold  appear'd. 
But  eveiy  hair  was  bristled  when  they  heard 
Kinaldo's  name  above  the  tumults  rise,  390 

And  Mount  Albano  echoed  to  the  skies. 
Swift  (led  the  troops  of  Spain,  as  swift  the  Moor, 
None  stay'd  behind  their  riches  to  secure. 
Him  Guido  follow'd,  and  with  equal  might 
The  sons  of  Olivero  rusli'd  to  fight. 
Not  less  Richardo,  nor  Alardo  less. 
With  Aldigerand  Vivian,  cleave  the  press: 
Guichardo  next  with  Richardetto  moves, 
And  each  in  arms  bis  single  valour  proves. 
Seven  hundred  that  in  Mount  Albano  dwell'd     400 
And  rnund  the  neighbouring  towns,  Rinaldo  held 
Beneath  his  rule  :   these  rais'd  the  fearless  hand 
In  heat  or  cold,  a  firm  determin'd  band. 
Kot  braver  troops  of  old  Achilles  sway'd. 
Though  the  gaunt  Myrmidons  his  word  obey'd. 
Each  in  himself  such  dauntless  force  compriaM, 
A  hundred  here  a  thousand  foes  despis'd. 
Though  good  Rinaldo^  might  not  boast  to  hold 
Extended  land,  or  heaps  of  treasur'd  gold  : 
Yet  such  his  conduct,  such  his  fair  regard         410 
To  every  warrior,  while  with  all  he  shar'd 
His  little  store,  that  none  amidst  the  crew 
For  proifer'd  favour  froiu  his  side  withdrew. 
From  Mount  Albano  ne'er  these  bands  he  took, 
But  when  some  weighty  cause  their  arms  bespoke 
In  parts  remote  ;  and  now  to  aid  his  prince 
He  left  his  castle-walls  with  weak  defence. 
This  train,  assaulting  now  the  Moorish  host. 
This  matchless  train  whose  valour's  piaise  I  boast, 
So  raged,  as  on  Oalesus'  *°  verdant  mead  4-0 

The  savage  wolf  amidst  the  woolly  breed  : 
Or  oR  as  near  Ciniphius  '*  held  in  chase. 
The  lordly  lion  rends  the  bearded  race. 

Imperial  Charles  (w  ho  heard  Alhano's  force 
Frepar'd  t'  attack  the  camp  with  silent  course) 
Stood  ready  arin'd,  and  at  th'  expected  hour 
Join'd,  with  his  Paladins'",  Rinaldo's  power, 

'  Thelow  state  of  Rinaldo's  finances  is  mentioned 
in  several  of  the  old  romances;  and  in  the  adven- 
ture of  the  fairy  of  riches  in  Boyardo,  where  he  is 
set  at  liberty  by  Orlando,  he  attempts  to  carry  off 
a  chair  of  solid  gold,  alleging  that  it  will  furnish 
the  pay  of  his  troops  :  this  action  of  Rinaldo,  and 
some  other  passages  in  the  romances,  will  serve  tn 
explain  the  observation  of  the  curate  and  barber  in 
their  scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library,  where  Ri- 
naldo and  his  train  are  called  greater  thieves  than 
C'acus.  Ariosto,  in  taking  up  the  story,  has  judi- 
ciously dropped  Ibis  part  Of  bis  characler. 

">  Gales\'s.  a  river  near  Tarentum,  where  the 
^heep.  from  the  fertility  of  tlie  pasture,  had  remark- 
ably thick  wool. 

"  The  tiiiiphians  were  a  people  of  Africa,  whose 
c.ontrv  was  extreuielv  fruitful. 

'•'   In  tlic  xwiith  book,  ver.  i32.  he  tells  us  that 


With  him  came  wealthy  Monodoilfes'  son  '3 
Whose  love  and  truth  fair  Flordelis  had  won. 
Him  lung  she  sought,  and  now,  from  far  reveai'd,  430 
Observed  his  buckler  blazing  o'er  the  field. 
When  Brandimart  his  dearest  consort  view'd. 
The  fight  forgotten,  gentler  thoughts  ensued  : 
He  ran,  he  held  her  close  in  speechless  bliss. 
And  press'd  her  lips  with  many  an  ardent  kiss. 

Great  was  the  trust  of  ancient  times  display 'd 
In  the  fair  consort  or  the  blooming  maid. 
Who,  unaccompanied,  could  safely  rove 
lolatids  unknown,  through  mountain,  field,  or  grove, 
And,     when    returning,     found    their    dear-held 
name  440 

Clear  as  their  form  from  breath  of  tainting  fame! 

Here  to  her  lord  the  dame  began  to  tell 
What  dreadful  chance  Anglante's  knight  befel : 
Not  from  report  the  fatal  tale  she  drew  : 
Her  mournful  eyes  had  prov'd  th'  event  too  true. 
Then  of  the  bridge  she  told,  where  every  knight 
Was  stay'd  by  Rodomont  in  dangerous  fight. 
Who  vests  and  armour,  won  from  chiefs  o'erLhrown, 
Had  hung  to  grace  the  monumental  stone. 
.She  told,  how  far  transcending  every  Ihought,  450 
She  saw  the  deeds  by  mad  Orlando  wrought, 
Who  on  the  bridge  engaged  the  Pagan  fee. 
And  headlong  plunged  him  in  the  flood  below. 
But  "Brandimart,  who  dear  Orlando  lov'd, 
With  truth  by  friends,  by  sons,  by  brothers  prov'd, 
Resolv'd,  through  every  threaten'd  toil,  to  find 
The  wretclied  earl,  and  heal  bis  frantic  mind. 

In  armour  dight,  he  mounted  on  his  steed. 
And  took  the  path  his  dame  prepar'd  to  lead 
To  where  she  late  unhlest  Orlando  yiew'd.  4P0 

Now  near  they  drew  where  Algiers'  monarch  stood 
To  guard  the  bridge :  and  now,  arriv'd  in  sight. 
The  ready  watchman  to  the  Pagan  knigiit 
The  wonted  signal  gave;  and  lo!   with  speed 
His  squire  attending  brought  his  arms  and  steed. 
His  arms  were  laced,  his  foaming  courser  rein'd, 
What  time  good  Brandimart  the  banks  had  gain'd: 
Then,  with  a  thtmdering  voice  in  impious  pride. 
To  Brandimart  the  ruthless  Pagan  cried — 
"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  by  fortune  hither  led         470 
Through  errour  or  design  these  shores  to  tread. 
Alight,  despoil  thine  arms,  and  yonder  toi'hb 
Grace  with  the  trophy  ere  I  seal  thy  doom  ; 
And  give  thy  life  a  victim,  for  the  sake 
Of  her  pale  ghost — then  shall  my  fury  take 
What  thou  mayst  now  thy  willing  oflering  make." 

He  ended — Brandimart  itidignant  burn'd. 
An  answer  with  his  spear  in  rest  return'd  : 
Cattoldospurr'd  (his  gentle  courier's  name 
Battuldo  cain,  he  with  such  ardour  came  4  841 

To  meet  the  foe,  as  well  his  strength  proclaim'd 
A  match  fur  all  in  li.sts  of  combat  fani'd  ; 
While  Rodomont  as  swift  to  battle  drew. 
And  o'er  the  bridge  with  hoofs  resounding  Sen-. 
His  steed,  that  oft  the  narrow  pass  had  tried. 
And  oft,  as  fortune  chanced,  on  cither  side 
Had  headlong  plunged,  now  ran  without  dismay. 
Nor  fear'd  the  perils  of  the  downward  way. 
Battuldo,  little  used  such  path  to  keep, 
Shot'k  in  each  joint  to  view  the  fearful  steep  :    490 


the  Paladins,  except  Ugero  and  Olivero,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  no  mention  has  been  since  made  of 
their  deliverance. 
'J  lirandimart. 
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TrcmMcs  the  briiigp,  and  to  tlir-  li\irlln'n  bends, 

Tlie  bridge,  whose  sides  nor  fei;uc  nor  rail  defends. 

Alike  their  bcam-lijic  ^pears  tlie  warri^irs  drove, 

Sueh  as  they  grew  amid  their  native  grove : 

.Alike  they  rnsh  d,  and  in  the  meeting  strife. 

Well  far'd  each  gencTon?  steed  to  Vcnjie  with  life  ; 

Yet  both  at  once  l.-cfore  the  shock  pave  way, 

And  on  the  bridge  beneath  tlieir  riders  lay  : 

The  spur  had  rous'd  ihi m,  bnt  the  plank  nnnieet 

Ko  space  aiVojxIed  to  their  f'oinxk-ring  i'ect :       /*(H) 

Plunged  in  the  sUeaHi  birth  eqnal  fortune  found. 

And  with  their  fall  madv  naves  and  skies  resound. 

So  roar'd  out  Po,  receiv'ng  in  his  tide 

The  youth  '■•  that  ill  his  father's  I  glit  could  guide. 

Prone  sunk  the  coursers  with  the  ponderous  wei^^lit 

Of  tillitr  knigh",  that  firmly  kept  bis  seat. 

While  to  the  river's  secret  bed  thvy  fell, 

'I'o  search  what  Nymph  orKaiad  there  inight  dwell. 

Not  this  the  first  or  second  \enturous  leap 

The  Saracen  bad  prov'd  :  hence  well  the  deep,  5I<1 

'I'he  shallows  well  Ik;  knew  ;    where  n^ll'd  the  Hoixl 

With  bottom  Cnn,  where  soft  with  ooze  and  mud. 

Head,  breast,  and  sides,  triumphant  o'er  the  waves 

He  rears,  and  now  at  great  advantage  braves 

The  Christian  knight,  w  hose  eonrser  whirling  round 

An  eddy  buries  in  thf:  sands  profound  ; 

Where  deep  infixed,  and  by  no  strength  relras'd, 

Certain  destruction  tbri'atens  man  and  l>east. 

The  water,  foaming  with  resistless  force. 

Bears  to  the  deepest  cm  rent  knight  and  horse,  5'20 

Together  ixili'd — while  Urandimart  beneath 

His  steed  lies  struggling  in  the  jaws  of  death. 

Fair  Fl  irdelis  afHicted,  from  above. 

Tears,  vows,  and  palavers,  employs  to  save  her  ]ove. 

"  Ah!  Kodomont,  by  her,  whom  dead  thy  soul 
Keveres  so  high,  thy  cruel  thoughts  control  : 
I'ermit  not  here,  by  such  inglorious  death, 
to  true,  so  brave  a  knight  to  yield  bis  breath. 
Ah  !  courteous  lord,  if  e'er  thy  heart  cmild  love. 
Think    what   for    him    my   bleeding  heart  must 
prove :  531) 

Suffice  that  now  he  bears  thy  captive  chain, 
^utfice  with  thee  his  arms  and  vest  remain ; 
And  know,  of  all  by  ng lit  of  conquest  thine, 
Ko  nobler  fjiMiJs  adurn  the  virgin-shrine." 

She  said,  and  such  persuasive  prayers  addre.ss'd 
As  touch'd  the  Pag.-in  king's  obdurate  breast: 
Then  to  her  lord  his  saving  hand  be  gave, 
Her  lord  whom  buried  deep  beneath  the  wave 
His  courser  held,  where  without  thirst  he  quaff'd 
Compell'd  from    rushing    streams    the   plenteous 
draught:  £40 

But  ere  the  Paean  would  bis  aid  afford. 
He  took  from  Brandimart  his  helm  sml  sword  ; 
Then  drew  the  knight  half  lifeless  to  the  .bore, 
And  closed,  with  olheis,  in  the  marble  tower. 

Soon  as  the  tlame  beheld  him  eajitive  led, 
All  comfort  from  her  lender  bosom  fled  ; 
Vet  less  she  mourn'd  than  at  the  dreailfiil  sight. 
When    late  the   stream  o'erwhelui'd    her  faithful 

knight. 
Now  self-reproach  oppress'd  her  gentle  thought: 
liy  her  the  luckless  chief  was  thither  brought,  550 
By  her  he  fell,  by  her  was  captive  made, 
And   Flordelis  her  lirandimart  betray'd  ! 

Departing  thence,  she  ponder'd  in  her  mind 
Some  gallant  knight  of  Pepin's  court  to  find  ; 


The  Paladin  liinaldo  far  renown'd, 
Oui'lo,  or  Sansonetto,  fearless  found 
At  all  assays,  s  mie  chief  whose  matchless  hand 
Micht  dare  the  .Saracen  by  flood  or  land  ; 
\^■|l",  tliingh  not  braver  than  her  own  true  knight. 
With  fortune  more  to  friend  might  wage  the  fight. 
Full  long  she  iouvuey'd  ere  she  chanced  to  greet  jGl 
A  fh.nnpion  for  such  bcdd  encounter  meet. 
Whose  arm  in  battle  might  the  task  achieve 
T'  o'erlhrfiw  the  Pagan,  and  her  lord  relieve 
From  cniel  thrall  :   full  many  a  day  she  sought. 
Till  chance  before  her  sight  a  warrior  Iwought 
Of  gallant  mien,  whose  arms  a  surcoat  bore 
\\'itb  trunks  of  cypress  fair  embroider'd  o'er: 
Hut  who  the  knight  some  future  time  shall  tell  's, 
Fiist  turn  to  what  at  Paris'  walls  befel,  5T0 

Where <lqe))deslru(lion  cruslrd  the  Moorish  bands 
From  Malagigi  and  Hinaldo's  hands. 

The  countless  numbers  chas'd  in  speedy  flight, 
Or  driven  to  Stygian  realms  from  upiier  light. 
The  mantling  shade  from  Turpin's  view  conceal'd, 
Else  bad  his  page  the  slain  and  fled  reveal'd. 
To  .Agramant  a  knight  the  news  convey'd, 
\^'ho,  lock'd  in  sleep,  in  his  pavilion  laid. 
No  danger  heard  ;  and  only  wak'd  to  know, 
Swift  flight  alone  could  save  him  from  the  foe.  580 
lie  starts  from  rest,  he  casts  around  his  eyes. 
And  guideless,  disurray'd,  his  soldiers  *spies  j 
Naked,  unarin'd,  now  here,  now  there  they  yield: 
No  tini«  allows  to  grasp  the  fencing  shield. 
C'onfus'd  in  counsel,  and  in  thought  distrest, 
The  monarch  fits  bis  cuirass  to  bis  breast. 
When  Falsirones,  (sprung  from  boasted  race) 
Grandonio,  Balugantes,  near  the  place 
Approach'd,  bis  danger  to  the  king  betray, 
Ttiat  death  or  slav'ry  threats  the  least  delay  ;  590 
And  could  he  thence  his  person  safely  hear. 
He  well  might  boast  propitious  For  one's  care. 

Marsilius  thus,  alike  Sobrino  sage, 
AVith  all  the  peers  (whom  equal  caies  engage) 
AVould  urge  his  flight,  while  by  Kinaldo  led 
[)cstructijn  pointed  at  the  monarch's  head. 
He,  with  the  remnants  of  his  routed  train. 
In  Arii  or  Narbona  might  remain  : 
lioth  strongly  built,  and  both  provided  well 
With  martial  stores,  could  long  a  siege  repel :  600 
Himself  preserved,  his  bands  with  new  supplies 
Recruited,  on  some  future  day  might  rise 
T'  avenge  his  own  disgrace,  the  nation's  shame, 
On  Christian  Charles  and  all  the  ba'ed  name. 

KingAgramant  at  length,  compell'd  to  yield. 
Consents  for  .Arli's  town  to  quit  the  Jield, 
While  deeper  night  descending  round  him  throws 
Her  fiicndly  veil  to  screen  him  from  his  foes, 
riius  twice  ten  thousand  of  the  Pagan  ttain. 
The  band.d  powers  of  Afrie  and  of  .Spain,  fiio 

Fled  from  liinaldo,  'scap'd  the  sanguine  plain. 
I'hose  whom  Kinalilo's,  whom  his  brethren's  sword, 
Wliom  the  twin  offspring  "'  of  Vienna's  lord 
.Stretch'd  in  their  blood,  and  whom  Albano's  crew 
(The  brave  seven  hundred)  in  the  battle  slew; 
With  those  by  gallant  Sansonetto  kiii'd. 
And  those  that,  flying,  Seine's  deep  current  fill'd; 
The  tongue  that  counts,  may   count   tlie   vernal 

flowers 
VA'lien  Flora  or  Favonius  paints  the  liowers. 


'5  He  returns  to  Flordelis,  Book  xxxv.  ver.  '2ij 
"  Gryphon  and  Aquilant. 
S 
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'T  is  fatnM  that  Malagigl  bore  a  slmre 
Jn  tliat  night's  glory  of  sucixssliil  war: 
Not  that  his  arm  the  tields  «illi  hloml  imlinied, 
Or  kniphts  uiihoi-s'd,  w  helms  aMindi-r  In-wM; 
But  by  l;is  arts  he  iiiaiU-  thi'  liemls  ri'pair 
From  black  'J'artaKMU  ^'Inom-  to  upper  air, 
With  many  a  banner  IcignM  and  bristled  laiicc, 
That  sccm'd  in  number  twux-  the  host  of  France. 
Such  trumpets'  notes  he  caiis'd  to  echo  round, 
Such  drums  to  rattle,  and  such  shunts  to  sound, 
Such  neigli  of  coursers  prancing  o'er  the  plain,  030 
Such  dreadful  cries,  like  groans  of  uarriors  slain. 
That  scem'd  with  borrour's  mingled  din  to  till 
The  distant  lands,  each  forest,  vale,  and  hill, 
And  struck  such  fear  in  every  Moorish  brea-t, 
That  each  to  (light  his  trembling  feet  addiest. 

Nor  yet  the  king  of  Afric's  anxious  thought 
Kogero  wounded  in  his  tent  forgot  j 
3?ut  on  a  gentle  steed  of  easy  pace 
He  bade  his  friends  the  feeble  warrior  place. 
Till,  'scap'd  the  slaughter  of  the  dreadful  hour,  640 
A  bark  be  gain'd,  and  thence  the  warrior  hore 
To  Arli  safe,  where,  at  his  high  command. 
Must  meet  the  relics  of  each  shatter'd  band. 
Those  who  from  Charles  and  from  Rinaldo  fled 
(Twice  tifty  thousand  *")  o'er  the  country  spread ; 
Fur  safety,  mountain,  wood,  and  cave  explor'd. 
To  s:  un  the  furies  of  the  Ciallic  sword  ; 
While  oft  they  found  the  guarded  pass  deny'd. 
And  with  their  blood  the  verdant  herbage  dy'd. 

Not  so  the  king  of  Sericane  withdrew  650 

(His  tents  at  distance  pitch'd);  but  when  he  knew 
That  be,  who  thus  with  unresisted  might 
AssaiI'd  the  camp,  was  Mount  Albano's  knight, 
His  swelling  breast  with  martial  fury  glow'd. 
His  looks,  his  gesture,  sudden  transport  show'd  ; 
With    grateful    thanks    he  prais'd   the  powers   of 

Heaven 
That  on  this  night  so  rare  a  chance  had  given, 
A  chance  that  to  his  hand  might  bring  the  steed. 
Far-famed  Bayardo,  of  unrivali'd  breed.  6b9 

Long  bad  the  monarch  sought"  (as  you  full  well 
From  other  lips,   I  trust,  the  tale  can  tell) 
To  brace  good  Duriudana  at  his  side. 
And  that  fair  courser  in  the  held  bestride: 
For  this  to  France  he  cros!.'d  the  siugy  main, 
A  hundred  thousand  warriors  in  his  train  ; 
And  in  the  generous  steed  t'  asseil  his  right, 
Had  call'd  Rinaldo  forth  to  jingle  fight : 
These  on  the  margin  of  the  briny  tlooil. 
In  equal  arms,  to  end  the  cuntc-t  stood  j 
But  Mal.agigi  by  his  magic  art  '9  670 

Conipcll'd  his  noble  kinsman  to  depart, 
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,  f<Jr, 


.  609,  he 


•7  Here  seems  an  mconsjstcn 
says,  twice  ten  thousand. 

'*  Boyardo  gives  the  account,  that  Gradasso,  a 
mighty  king  of  the  East,  bad  gathered  together  an 
army  of  one  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  in 
order  to  invade  France,  and  get  pos^ession  of  Du- 
riniiaiia  and  Bayarde.     <  )rl.  luuan).  b.  i.  c.  i. 

'9  This  adventure  is  giien  at  large  by  Boyardo, 
which  we  shall  here  relate  ;  and  to  which,  though 
it  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the  present 
subject,  we  shall,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader,  add  another  adventure  of  I'.inaldo,  as  a 
nia>ter-piece  in  the  terrible  kind. 

Angelica,  beini;  returned  to  India  (see  General 
View  of  Koyardo's  Story),  and  lamenting  the  hope- 


( But  he 


bark  that  spread  th'  invitin*  fail' 
't  were  lung  to  tell  the  wondrous  tale) ; 


less  passion  which  she  had  conceived  for  Rinaldo, 
c.iunnaudcd  Malagigi,  whom  she  bad  kept  in  con- 
liueuient.to  be  brought  iK'fore  her,  anil  ollercd  to  re- 
sloic  him  to  liberty,  provided  he  would  find  means 
to  bring  Rinaldo  to  her,  hut  plight  his  word,  if  he 
failed  in  the  atiemjit,  to  return  again  to  his  prison. 
Malagigi  accepted  the  terms,  and  departed  for 
France,  where,  on  his  airlval,  he  u>ed  every  argu- 
uii  ut  to  persuade  Kinaldo  to  give  a  favourable  re- 
lurn  to  Angelica's  passion  :  but  Rinaldo,  who  had 
ihunk  of  the  waters  of  hatred,  was  deaf  to  his  en- 
treaties. Malagigi,  exasperated  at  his  refusal,  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  magic  j  and  hearing 
that  Gradasso  and  Rinaldo  wo\dd  soon  meet  to  de- 
cide in  single  combat  their  title  to  Hayardo,  he 
made  two  demons  take  the  form  of  heralds :  of  these 
he  ^ent  one  to  Gradasso,  to  tell  him  that  Rinaldo 
would  expect  him  in  arms  next  day  by  the  .sea- 
side; and  the  other  he  sent  (o  Rinaldo,  to  tell  him 
that  Ciradasso  would  wait  for  him  at  day-break. 
Next  moaning  Rinaldo  came  to  the  place  appointed, 
where  at  fiist  be  saw  nothing  but  a  small  bark  an- 
chored by  the  shore  :  at  length  a  demon,  in  the 
shape  and  arms  of  Gradasso,  appeared ;  hut  when 
Rinaldo  prepared  to  begin  the  combat,  the  phan- 
tom retired.  Rinaldo,  thinking  his  enemy  (led, 
pmsued  him  till  the  seeming  warrior  entered  the 
vessel ;  and  Rinaldo,  foil.. wing  him  with  great  ea- 
gerness, a  sudden  wind  sj.ruug  up,  and  carried  him 
out  to  sea,  when  the  demon  disappeared*.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Rinaldo,  Gradasso  came  to 
meet  him;  but  having  wailedihe  wholeday  without 
seeing  his  enemy,  lie  departed  in  great  indig- 
nation. 

In  the  mean  time  Rinaldo,  who  now  perceived 
that  some  supernatural  power  had  deluded  him, 
was  inconsolable  for  the  disgrace  that  he  must  suf- 
fer from  the  imputation  of  cowardice.  He  was  of- 
ten tempted  to  destroy  himself;  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  vessel  pursued  her  way  with  extended 
sails  towards  the  Ea.st.  and  at  last  ran  ashore  at  a 
delicious  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a 
.-tately  lialace.  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

Rinaldo,  upon  his  landing,  was  accosted  by  a 
dr.m^el,  who,  taking  him  b\  the  hand,  led  him  in- 
to the  pah;cc,  which  was  built  of  the  most  costly 
n-aibles,  ai  d  richly  oruanienttd  with  gold  and  ex- 
i|uisite  workmanship,  r-uppc  rted  on  pillars  of  ciys- 
tal.  A  company  of  beautiful  damsels  here  re- 
ceived the  knight,  and  refiesbed  him  with  a  mag- 
nificent collation,  at  the  same  time  entertaining 
him  with  their  melodious  \oiccs;  at  last  one  of 
them  addressed  him  in  these  words: — '*  Sir  knight, 
whatever  you  see  is  yours,  and  whatever  you  can 
w  isb  mure  shall  be  granted  you  ;  for  know,  that 
all  this  is  the  gift  of  our  sovereign  lady  and  mis- 
tress; a  queen,  who  for  your  love  has  drawn  you 
from  Spain."  Rinaldo  heard  her  with  surprise; 
but  whcu  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Angelica,  a 
name  be  so  detested,  he  started  from  his  seat ;  ou 
which  the  damsel  cried  out — ■*  Stir  not,  thou  art 
our  prisoner."  Rinaldo,  however,  regardless  of 
what  she  said,  flew  to  the  sea-shore,  determined 

*  From  Virgil,  j'En.  b.  x.  where  Juuo  dcceiics 
Turnus  with  a  phantom  lEueas  like. 
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And  evpr,  fmiTi  that  day,  tlie  PaEan  knight 
The  gentle  I'aladiii  estcem'tl  but  light. 


cither  to  make  his  pscape  or  throw  himself  into  the 
sea  ;  but  it  so  fortuned,  that  he  found  the  vessel  in 
which  he  came,  and  instantly  coinf^  on  board,  set 
sail  from  the  island.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
made  land  again  ;  and,  going  on  shore,  was  ad- 
dressed by  an  old  man,  who  seemed  in  great  alllic- 
tion.  and  implored  his  assistance  to  recover  liis 
daughter,  who  had  been  taken  from  liiui  by  a  ci  uel 
villain  :  Rinaldo,  without  hesitation,  followed  the 
old  mafi,  who,  having  conducted  him  some  way, 
blew  a  horn  ;  when  Kinaldo.  lifting  up  his  eyes,  be- 
held a  rock  in  the  sea,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a 
castle.  At  the  sound  of  the  born,  a  drawbridge 
was  let  down,  on  which  appearc<l  a  giant  of  an 
enormous  size;  Rinaldo  engaged  the  gi.int  with  un- 
daunted courage  ;  but,  falling  into  a  snare,  he  was 
bound  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  castle,  the  walls 
of  which  were  dye<l  red  with  hmnan  blood.  He  was 
now  met  by  an  old  woman,  clothed  in  black  gar- 
ments, of  a  i>alc  and  ghastly  coun  cnance,  who  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  words: 

"  Perchance  thou  hast  not  heard  of  the  dreadful 
custom  observed  at  this  castle;  therefore,  while 
thou  hast  yet  to  live,  hearken  to  the  tale  I  am 
about  to  tell  thee,  for  to-morro*  thou  shall  surely 
die.  There  formerly  mhabited  on  that  rock,  whicii 
is  called  .\lta-ripa  (steep  reck),  a  noble  knight, 
named  flryphon,  who  hospitably  reciived  all 
strangers  that  travelled  this  way.  This  kuight  had 
for  his  wife  a  fair  and  virtuous  dame,  called  Stella. 
It  so  fortuned,  that  my  husband  .Marchino,  passing 
through  these  parts,  was  entertained  by  firyphou, 
when  he  ft  11  in  love  with  Stella  :  and  being  re- 
solved to  possess  her.  planteil  an  ambush  for  Gry- 
phon, slew  him,  and,  having  ina-rsacred  all  his  peo- 
ple, took  possession  of  the  castle;  but  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  gain  his  <lesireof  Stella,  who  repulsed 
him  with  horrour,  her  mind  being  full  of  the  idea  of 
her  murdered  husb.ind,  and  continually  pondering 
on  the  mean*  of  revenging  his  death.  The  rage  I 
felt  at  the  falsehood  and  perfidy  of  iMarchino.  \irged 
nie  to  an  act  of  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  credited  by 
those  who  know-  not  the  fury  of  a  jealoui  woman. 
I  had  two  young  sons  by  M  ircliino:  these  1  kil'ed, 
and  having  baked  their  limbs,  set  tbeni  before  their 
father,  who,  unconscious  of  the  horrid  meal,  satis- 
iied  his  hunger  with  his  oui  •  Ifspring.  I  then  se- 
cretly made  my  escape,  and  went  to  the  king  of 
Orgagna,  wiio  had  long  sued  for  my  !ove,  who  was 
a  near  kinsman  to  Stella,  and  inetedhim  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Ciryphon.  I  h,ad  left  behind  me  at  the 
castle  the  heads  of  my  murdered  children,  which 
strved  as  an  tn>lrHment  of  vengeance  in  the  haids 
of  Stella  :  these  she  took,  and  cairied  them  to  Mar- 
chino, with  dreadful  exclamations,  reproaching 
him  with  his  bloody  villany  in  the  death  of  firy- 
phon  and  the  massacre  of  his  people.  Marchino. 
in  a  phrensy  of  fury,  would  have  slain  the  dame  ; 
but  bis  lustful  passion,  which,  even  in  the  present 
moment,  was  kept  alive  by  her  beauty,  instigated 
him  to  a  revenge  more  dreadful  than  a  thuus.ind 
deaths  :  he  ordered  the  putrid  dead  corpse  of  Gry- 
phon, still  nnburied,  to  he  brought  before  him,  and 
caused  the  lady  to  be  bound  to  it,  in  which  eondi 
tion  he  accomplished  his  uuheard-of  and  hellish 
pur^wse. 


\A'hen  now  Ciradasso  lieard  the  chief  who  came 
Against  tl)e  Pagans  bore  Rinaldo's  name, 


"The  king  of  Orgasna  and  I  now  arrived  with  a 
numerous  fctrce,  which  when  the  villain  heard,  he 
caused  the  lady  to  be  murdered;  and  afterwards, 
to  show  h  iw  far  human  wickedness  could  reach, 
continued,  with  horrid  abomination,  to  defde  her 
breathless  body.  The  troops  which  we  broughtsoon 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  castle.  Marchino 
was  immediately  lorn  in  pieces  by  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  the  remain*  of  the  wretched  tiryphon 
and  Stella  were  deposited  together  in  a  magnificent 
tomb  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  king  of  Or- 
gagna then  departing,  left  me  mistress  of  the  cas- 
tle ;  when,  in  the  ninth  month  of  my  residence,  wg 
heard  a  most  dreadful  noise  in  thetoinb,  which  ter- 
rified the  three  giants  whom  the  king  had  left  witl» 
me  for  my  defc  nee. 

"  It  happened  that  one  of  the  giants,  who  was 
bolder  than  thercst,  ventured  to  remove  a  little  tha 
stone  that  covered  the  entrance;  but  he  instantly 
repented  his  rashness,  for  a  monster  that  was  en- 
clos id  therein  thrust  forth  one  of  his  claws,  drew 
the  giant  forcibly  through  the  opening,  and  swal- 
lor.eil  him  in  a  moment.  No  one  hencefinth  was 
liardy  enough  Lo  approach  the  tomb,  which  I 
lau-ed  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  vast 
strength:  by  a  device  the  tomb  was  then  thrown 
open,  from  which  issued  a  most  tremendous  mon- 
ster, whose  form  my  tongue  cannot  describe,  but 
which  you  will  behold  with  your  own  eyes,  wlienyou 
shall  be  east  to  him  to  be  devoured.  By  a  dread- 
ful custom  here  established,  from  all  strangers  that 
arrive,  one  is  every  day  given  for  food  (o  this  mon- 
ster ;  and  as  we  have  sometimes  more  than  the 
daily  sacrifice  requires,  the  rest  are  put  to  death, 
and  their  bleeding  limbs  expnsed,  as  you  see,  at  the 
enirance  of  the  castle.  'I  his  monster  will  receive 
no  nourishment  but  the  flesh  of  man  ;  and  should 
he  fail  of  his  wonted  prey,  he  wou^d  break  Ihrousli 
the  wall  that  encloses  him.  For  me,  wretch  that  I 
:im  !  Iheo.niinual  remcmbi-anceof  that  villain,  and 
the  meditation  on  his  unparalleled  wickedness,  have 
so  deadened  ii>  me  every  sense  of  humanity,  that 
my  soul  seems  now  only  delighted  with  scenes  of 
misery  and  slaughter  I" 

After  the  old  woman  had  finished  her  dreadful 
nariati\e,  and  ninslJu  perceived  that  his  sentence 
was  Inevitable,  he  begged,  that  at  least  he  might  be 
allowed  t^  meet  the  monster  with  all  his  armour, 
and  with  his  sword:  lo  which  the  hag  replied,  with 
a  ghastly  smile  that  he  might  wear  h:sarmour,and 
lake  what  weapons  he  ciiose,  but  that  nothing 
lould  save  his  life  from  that  fury,  against  which 
strength  or  Courage  was  of  no  avail. 

N'l  xt  morning  Rinaldo  was  let  down  within  the 
wall,  completely  armed,  with  his  sword  drawn; 
when  the  monster,  dreadfully  gnashing  his  teeth  to 
the  terrour  of  all,  stood  ready  to  devour  him,  while 
the  knight  advanced  with  undaunted  resolution.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  describe  the  form  of  this  horrible 
animal,  that  was  doubth  ss  the  diabolical  offspring 
of  Marchino  from  the  dead  body  of  Stella.  In  size 
he  was  larger  than  an  ox,  his  muzzle  was  like  a 
serpent's,  his  mouth  was  of  vast  width,  and  his 
teeth  long;  his  head  had  the  fierceness  of  a  wild 
boar  when  in  its  utmost  fury,  and  fi-om  each  temple 
issued  a  horn  that  cut  the  air  with  a  roaring  noise: 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


He  fhcntb'd  h's  limlis  in  strfl,  hk  sliicUl  cinbracM 
Thentlirough  the  sliadcs,  on  good  Allana'"  plac'd, 


liis  slsiii  was  of  divers  oolniirs,  impend rnble  by  ain 
T^eapwn:   his  ryes  were  like  lire,  and  liis  hands,  re- 
semldiuj;  the  hands  of  a  mart,  were  aimed  with  I  he 
claws  of  a  lion  ;    and  he  rejit  asunder  with  these 
and  with  his  teeth  armour  of  the  slrun^est   proi.f. 
This  monster  came  with  open  mouth  iipt  n  itinaUlo, 
and  a  most  dreadful  hattle  ensued  hetw-(cn  them, 
whieh  lasted  from  the  n>ornin.:»  till  the  e\ening,  and 
jnwhich  the  knight  vainly  endeavoured  to  pierce  tin 
hide  of  his  enemy,  who,  on  the  other  hand,    had 
torn  aw'ay  his  armour  in  many  places,  and  wound- 
ed him  in  a  terrible  manner.     Kinaldo  now    bcpan 
to  grow  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood,  when,  aiming: 
■with  all  his  remaining  strength  a  furious  sir  ike,  th( 
monster  seized  his  sword  and  drew  it  fioui   i;im 
While  Rinaldo  stood  thus  uni<rni<d.  cxpi  cling  in- 
■  stanl  death,  Angelica  waited  with  ihe  utmost  i; 
patience  for  the  return  of  Malagigi  :    at  last  he 
fame,  but  without  Rinaldo,  and  relaled  to  her  the 
dreadful  adventure  that  had  befallen  him.  urging 
her    to   go   immediatelv  to  the  assistance  of  the 
knight.     Angelica,  terrified  at  the  danger  of  h'i- 
naldo,  began  to  load   Blalagigi  with  reproaches  ; 
but  he  told  her  there  was  not  a  moment  to  htse, 
and  immediately  put  into  her  hands  a  cord,  a  file, 
and  a  large  cake  of  wax.     Angelica  then  called  tip 
a  demon,  who  transported  her  at  once  through  the 
air,  to  the  place  where  Rinaldo  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  Just  before  the  arrival  of  Angelica, 
casting  round   his  eyes   to  discover  any  possible 
means  of  escaping  the  jaws  of  the  monster,  he  es- 
pied a  beam  ten  feet  from  the  ground  that  jutted 
out  of  the  wall ;    and  exerting  all  his  force,  he 
leaped,  and  seizing  it  took  his  place  thereon  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  monster,  that,  weighed  down  with 
liis  enormous  bulk,  in  vain  endeavoured  repeatedly 
to  seize    him.     It   was   now  night,   and   Rinaldo, 
while  he  clung  to  the  beam,  saw  something  by  the 
light  of  the  Moon  that  seemed  to  hover  near  him, 
and   soon  discovered  the  form  of  a  damsel  :    this 
was  Angelica  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  beheld  her  face  he 
was  ready  to  quit  the  beam,  and  expose  himself  to 
the  enraged  monster,  rather  than  be  preserved  by 
her  assistance.  Angelica  entreated  him  in  the  most 
soothing  manner  to  seek  shelter  in  her  arms  from 
so  dreadful  a  peril ;    but  Rinaldo  obstinately  per- 
sisted  in  refusing  to  listen  to  her,  and  thre.Tteni  il, 
miless  she  left  him,  to  quit  his  present  station.  On 
this  Angelica,  easting  the  cord  she  had  brought  with 
her  at  tlie  monster,  at  the  same  time  laying  the 
cake  of  wax  before  him,  departed.     The  monster 
immediately  seized  the  wax,  and  closing  his  jaws 
was  prevented  again  from  opening  them  :  enraged 
ar  this,  and  leaping  here  and  there  w'ith  inconceiv- 
able fury,  he  entangled  himself  in  the  cord,  which 
Rinaldo  seeing,  quitted  the  beam,  and  recovering 
liis  sword,  attackeil  his  enemy,  unable  now  to  make 
defence;     but  when  the  knight  found  that  all  at- 
tempts to  wound  him  were  fruitless,  he  leaped  upon 
liis  back  and  strangled  him.     The  monster  being 
dead,  Rinaldo  sought  some  opening  in  the  wall,  the 
height  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  scale  :    at  last 
he  espied  an  iron  .mate  that  opened  next  the  castle, 
which  he  f,ir  ■■onu-  time  in  vain  tried  to  force,  till  ' 
f.-o  iic  the  lile  which  Aug!  l.ra  had  lefl  behind  her, 
he  opened  th'.-  grate  wiili  thisj    and  was  preparing  ' 


His  riv;il  sought,  and  all  he  met  oVrthrew         6S« 

With  rout  and  tenour  of  the  Christian  crew  : 

Uith  equal  panic  tleii  before  his  lance 

The  troops  of  Libya  and  the  troops  of  Frau'c. 

Now  here,  now  there,  amidst  the  warring  crowd 

He  seeks,  and  on  Rinaldo  calls  aloud  j 

Still  lurning  where  he  sees  thi-  unnierous  slain 

With  deepest  carnage  load  the  dreadful  plain. 

At  length  the  knight  he  n^et,  and  soon  oppos'il. 

Sword  clash'd  with  sword,  when  lirsl  their  spears 

had  elos'd 
In  equal  joust,  when  shiver'd  with  their  might  fi90 
A  thoiracd  >plinters  soar'd  with  wnndrous  flight 
To  touch  the  spangled  chariot  of  the  night. 

Soon  as  Orada-so,  less  by  arms  or  vest 
Than  by  his  strokes,  ttie  Paladin  confess'd  ; 
.-'nd  knew  ISayardo  by  his  thundering  force. 
That  urg'd  through  yielding  rankshis  raging  course. 
Mastering  the  field — his  eager  lips  assail'd 
The  kniclit  w  ith  loud  reproach,  as  one  who  fail'd 
To  seek  h  s  {ueXW  appointed  day  of  fight. 
And  keep   the   faith   that   knight  demands  from 
knight.  100 

"  Thou  thought'st,  perhaps,"  the  haughty  Pagan 
'*  The  danger  late  impending  o'er  thy  head     [said, 
So  well  cscap'd,  I  ne'er  again  should  greet 
Thy  arm  in  fight  j  but,  lo  !  once  more  we  meet ! 
And  know,  to  thy  confusion,  couldst  thou  bend 
Thy  flight  to  Hell,  or  to  high  Heaven  ascend. 
Didst  thou  that  steed  bestride,  my  feet  should  tread 
The  skies'  pure  plains,  or  shades  that  veil  the  dead, 
T'  enforce  my  right  :  and  if  thou  wilt  resign 
Thy  boasted  claim,  and, let  yon  steed  be  mine,  710 
Then  li\  e  secure  j  but  never  hope  again 
I'nhors'd  to  seize  a  generous  courser's  rein, 
II  thus  (hy  recreant  deeds  the  name  of  knighthood 
stain." 
He  said:    when,  lo  !  th'  insulting  speech  to  hear. 
Stood  Guido  bold  and  Richardetto  near: 
Eoth  from  their  shea'h  their  shining  weapons  bar'd, 
And  to  chastise  the  Saracen  prepar'd  : 
But  swift  Rinaldo  interpos'd,  and  said — 
•■  Shall  othi  rs  take  my  quarrel  on  their  head  ? 
Think  ye,  without  your  aid,  this  arm  too  weak     720 
From  him  that  wrongs  me  just  revenge  to  seek  ?" 
Then  to  the  kin,g  he  turn'd,  and  thus  began  :  . 
"  Gradasso,  hear ! — while  meeting  man  to  man. 


at  day-break  to  quit  the  place,  when  he  was  met 
hy  a  monslrous  giant,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
uttered  a  loud  cry  and  (led.  The  people  of  the  crs- 
tle,  alarmed  by  the  giant,  attacked  Rinaldo  in 
srcat  numbers  ;  but  the  knight  with  Irs  sword  I'lis- 
heita  so  exerted  himself,  that  he  soon  slew  or  put 
them  to  flight:   he  was  afterwards  attacked  by  the 

iant  who  had  first  made  him  prisoner,  whom  he 
overcame;  and  then  advanced  to  the  castle,  where 
the  old  hag  had  fortified  herself,  and  where  the 
oilier  giant  had   taken  shelter:     this  giant,  now 

ausing  the  gate  to  be  opened,  rushed  out  against 
Kinaldo,  but  was  soon  sliin  by  him:   all  which  be- 

ng  seen  by  this  detested  hag,  she,  in  rage  and  de- 

Iieiation,  threw  herself  from  a  balcony  a  hundied 
feet  higli,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pave- 
ment.   Rinaldo  then  forced  the  gates,  put  all  with- 

11  to  the  sword,  and  departed  thence  in  search  of 
ither  adventures'. 

Orl.  Inn.  book  i.  c.  5,  C,  7,  S,  « 
"  Gradasso's  mare. 


If  thOH  attend'-:!,  sinrprcly  nil!  I  show 

i  came  to  find  thee  like  a  gcn'.'rout  foe: 

My  swoni  niiirht  prove  the  truth,  and  hTP  defy 

The  t'ingiu*  that  dares  to  jive  my  fa(ne  the  lie; 

But  ere  we  elose  in  combat  shalt  thou  hear 

A\'hat  unJi^^uis'd  my  wounded  imnie  shall  clear. 


TSO 
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And  since  he  now  the  fatal  sword  had  won 
That  lately  graced  the  side  of  MiloN  '^  iM, 
Kach  for  Rinaldo  felt  his  hope  to  fail. 
And  at  hi?  rtanjcr  many  a  cheek  pew  pale. 
But  Vivian's  hro  her  «,  o'er  the  rest  dismiy'd. 
I'he  contest  vie*'d.  and  gladly  would  have  stay'il 
Th'  impending  fislit,  but  that  he  fcar'il  to  raise    igi 
In  Kood  Rinaldo's  hrcast  a  quenchless  hiaze. 
Who  still  in  mind  thi>  time  rc>entful  hore 
When  Malasisi'ssh'P^^  decoy'd  him  from  'he  shore. 

While  douhts  and  fears  in  every  bosom  grew. 
No  duuUt,  no  fear,  the  bold  Kiualdo  knew. 
Secure  he  {roes,  rcsolv'd  one  jlorious  day 
Should  wi|ie  his  late  imputed  stains  away, 
And  silence  those  who  joy'd  in  his  disgrace. 
Proud  Altafojrha  and  Pontieri's  race.  800 

Boldly  he  goes  in  heart  secure  to  crown 
His  conquerins  hrow  with  laurels  of  renown. 
When  now,  from  dillVrent  parts,  these  sons  of  fame 
At  once  together  to  the  fountain  came  ; 
They  first,  in  faith  unstain'd.  exchang'd  embraca 
With  fair  and  open  looks,  as  if  the  race 
Of  Clarmniit  and  of  Sericane  had  stood 
Ally'd  in  friendship  and  ally'd  in  blood. 

But  here  ileferr'd,  some  future  time  shall  tell 
What  dreadful  blows  from  either  weapon  fell.   810 


Then  let  Bavardo  stand,  the  noble  spoil, 
Desi;;n'd  by  b'Ali  to  crown  the  victor'-  toil." 

He  said  :  the  king  of  Sericane  inclin'd 
To  courteous  lore,  like  every  gallant  mind. 
Consents  to  hear  the  generous  warrior  tell 
What  chanite  to  draw  him  from  the  fight  befel. 
Now  to  a  stream  the  knights  retir'd  apart, 
Rinaldo  there,  with  words  devoid  of  art, 
Remov'd  the  veil  that  o'er  the  truth  was  spi-ead, 
Invoking  Heaven  to  witness  what  he  said  ; 
Then  call'd  befjre  'em  Buovo's  prudent  son'^',  740 
Conscious  alone  of  all  his  art  had  done, 
Who,    question'd,    soon    confirm'd    whate'er    the 

knight 
Had  told,  and  uwn'd  the  fraud  of  magic  slight. 

Kinaldothen  pursued — "  What  here  is  known 
By  living  witness,  shall  alike  be  shown 
By  j>roof  i)f  arms,  which  ready  (when  or  where 
Thyself  shall  name)  t'  enforce  the  truth  1  bear." 

Oradasso,  with  a  warrior's  generous  heat, 
Reflected  how  he  came  in  vain  to  meet 
The  Christian  leader  ;  yet  resolv'd  to  gain  7jn 

The  generous  courser,  sought  so  long  in  vain, 
Howe'er  he  doubted,  or  the  tale  believ'd, 
Rinaldo's  plea  with  seeming  faith  receiv'd. 
No  more  to  Barcelona's  billowy  strand. 
Where  first  they  went  to  combat  hand  to  hand. 
But  each  agreed  at  early  dawn  of  day 
To  a  clear  neighbouring  fount  to  bend  his  way; 
Rinaldo  thither  must  conduct  the  steed 
Between  them  plac'd.  the  victor's  future  meed : 
Then  should  the  king  or  slay,  or  captive  make,  760 
Albano's  lord,  't  is  his  the  steed  to  lake; 
But  should  his  boasted  claim  GradaSaO  yield 
To  Clarinonl's  knight,  Rinaldo  from  the  field 
Must  for  his  pri/e  fam'd  Ourlndana  wield. 

With  wonder  great",  nith  heart-corroding  care, 
Rinaldo  heard  by  Flordelis  the  fair 
(As  late  I  told),  that  from  his  kinsman's  head, 
Unblest  Orlando,  every  sense  was  lied  ; 
What  discord  for  his  arms  the  camp  engag'd. 
How  chief  with  chief  in  dire  contention  rag'd,    770 
Till  stern  Gradasso's  arm  the  sword  oblain'd. 
By  which  a  thousand  wreaths  Orlando  gain'd. 

The  terms  thus  settled,  to  his  social  train 
Gradasso  now  returu'd,  tiiough  oft  in  vain 
The  Paladin  besought  the  Pagan  knight 
Beneath  his  tent  t'  await  the  nuirning  light. 
At  dawn  liinaldo  and  tlie  king,  dispos'd 
For  cruel  fight,  their  limbs  in  armour  clos'd  ; 
And  near  a  fountain  side  the  battle  sought, 
For  Uurindana  and  Bayardo  fought.  780 

With  sad  presage  Rinaldo's  friends  beheld 
His  arm  engag'd  in  such  a  dreadful  field  ; 
Great  was  (Jradasso's  courage,  great  his  misht, 
Great  was  his  skill,  well-prov  d  in  many  a  fight; 


"  Malagigi. 

"^  This  stanza  in  the  original  appears  inarti- 
ficially  introduced,  as  it  makes  a  disagreeable 
break  in  the  narrative  :  it  migltt  possibly  be  trans- 
posed to  advantage,  but  this  was  a  liberty  1  did  not 
think  myeeif  authorised  to  take. 


BOOK  XXXII. 

THE    AEC.UMEST. 

The  distressed  situation  of  Agramant.  Marphissi 
comes  to  his  assistance.  Death  of  Brunello. 
Lamentation  of  Bradauiant  for  the  absence  of 
Rogero.  She  unexpectedly  hears  news  of  her 
lover  that  reduces  her  to  despair,  and  departs 
from  Mount  Albano.  In  her  way  she  lights  on 
Ulan  a.  ambassadress  from  the  queen  of  Iceland. 
Subject  of  her  embassy.  Bradamant  arrives  at 
sir  Tristram's  lodge.  "  The  strange  custom  ob- 
served there.  She  unhorses  three  kings,  and  is 
hospitably  received  by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who 
relates  tlie  adventure  of  Clodio,  the  son  of  Pha- 
lamond,  and  his  wife,  fro.ii  which  their  law  was 
first  instituted.  Defence  of  L'lania  by  Brada- 
mant.  • 

IIememSrance,  what  I  late  prepar'd  to  tell, 

What  some  new  cliance  could  from  my  miud  expel, 

Again  recals — a  story  that  could  make 

A  fair  one  wretched  for  Rogoro's  sake  ; 

And  with  a  deadlier  arrow  pierce  her  breast. 

Than  that  which  Richardettu's  words  impress'd. 

Of  tills  I  meant  to  speak,  but  'midst  the  thought 

.\nother  subject  good  Rinaldo  brought: 

Then  tiuido  drew  no  less  my  Muse  astray 

With  i.ew  adventures  to  beguile  her  way.  10 

Now  this,  now  that,  by  turns  attention  gain'd, 

And  ill  my  memory  Bradamant  ictain'd. 

To  her  again  I  turn,  before  1  tell 

Wiiat  'twixt  liinaldo  and  Gradasso  '  fell : 

lint  first  king  .Agramant'  the  tale  recals 

C)f  him  to  speak,  who  drew  to  Arli's  walls 


^3  Orlando.  '*  Malagigi. 

«  See  note  to  ver.  f.70. 
'   He  retuiTii!  to  these,  Book  xxxiii.  ver.  .561. 
•  See  Book  x\xi.  ver.  605,  where  Agramant,  to- 
tally defuated,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Arli. 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATIO?^ 


The  relic?  of  liis  host  that  'scapM  hy  flisht 
Tlie  sworil  an<I  liorroiiis  uf  that  dreadful  iiiglif. 
Placed  on  a  river  near  the  siirgy  main, 
Afric  in  front,  and  near  the  coasts  of  Spain,         20 
The  city  could  releve  th'  aOlictcd  powers. 
Could  yield  them  succour  and  snpplv  >vith  stares. 
Through  all  the  kinsfdiim  to  recruit  his  force 
Marsilius  wrote  to  muster  foot  and  horse, 
Whate'er  their  kind  :   at  Barcelona  arm'd 
For  zeal  or  hire,  full  many  vessels  swarm'd. 
Well  mann'd  for  fi;jht :  nieaiiiime,  in  deep  debate. 
King  Agramant  at  daily  council  sale. 
No  means  he  spar'<i;  antl  with  exactions  prest. 
Fair  Afric  sroan'd  throu.sh  all  her  towns  dislress'd. 
To  Rodomont  he  sent,  but  sent  in  vain,  31 

With  proffers,  would  the  warrior  rise  acain 
In  Afric's  cause,  to  give  him  for  his  bride 
Almontes'  daughter,  to  himself  allieil, 
And  with  her  hand  unite  to  Sarza's  powei- 
The  mighty  kingdom  of  Oran  in  dower. 

The  haughty  chief  3  refus'd  the  bridge  to  leave. 
Where,  many  a  knight  aceustom'd  to  bereave 
Of  arms  and  vest,  he  these  with  pomp  display'd 
To  deck  the  tomb  that  held  the  mnrder'd  maid*.  40 
But  not  like  Rodomont  Marphisa  left 
Her  king  at  need,  of  e\ery  aiil  b  left: 
Soon  as  she  heard  that  all  the  martial  train 
Of  Agramant  were  captives,  (led,  or  slain  ; 
That  Charles  had  won,  and  with  the  renmant  force 
Her  king  at  Arli  lay,  she  bent  her  course 
To  Arli  sti'aight,  with  protTers  large  to  spend 
Her  wealth  and  life  his  honour  to  defend. 
With  her  liruncllo  (late  her  fetter'd  tlavel 
She  brought,  and  to  the  king  uninjur'd  gave.       5(1 
Ten  nights  and  days  she  kept  him  hll'd  with  dread. 
The  fatal  noo^e  impending  o'er  his  head. 
But  when  she  thither  found  no  friend  repair 
By  force  to  free  him,  or  to  save  by  prayer, 
Jn  such  base  blood  she  scorn'd  to  soil  her  hands. 
And  freed  his  trembling  limbs  from  galling  bands. 

Well  may  you  deem  from  aid  like  hei'S  received. 
What  heart-felt  joy  the  drooping  king  reliev'd  ; 
How  much  he  priz'd  it  (to  Drunello's  woe) 
He  meant  her  wretched  prisoner's  fate  should  show  : 
The  sentence  she  enforced,  himself  resum'd,        61 
And  freely  to  the  tree  Cnmello  doom'di 
Then  in  a  lonely  wood,  of  life  bereft. 
His  corpse  a  prey  to  crows  and  vultures  left. 
Rogero,  who  before  at  equal  need 
From  deadlj'  cords  his  caitiff  neck  bad  freed, 
In  his  sick  tent  now  pale  and  wounded  laid, 
(So  will'd  high  Hea^en)  no  more  could  yield  him 

aid; 
And  when  the  tidings  came,  they  came  too  late: 
Thus,  without  friend,  Brunello  nv  t  his  fate.        70 

Meanuhile,  impatientSof  the  long  delay, 
Had  Bradamant  accus'd  each  tardy  day, 
That  twice  ten  times  must  dawn,  ere  face  to  face 
She  sees  her  knight  the  Christian  faith  embrace. 
Less  slow  each  lagging  hour  to  him  retlnns 
Who  pines  in  prison,  or  in  exile  mourns. 
Till  freed  he  lives,  or  sees  in  prospect  rise 
His  dear-lov'd  country  to  his  longiiig  eyes. 


3' See  Book  xxxv.  ver.  -96^  where  Rodomont  ap- 


■■>  He  returns  to  Agramant  and  Marphisa,  Book 
ixx\'.  ver.  4SP. 


.Sick  wiih  suspense,  she  chides  each  heavenly  steed, 
Nfiw  Kthoii,  now  I>yrois'  lingering  speed'';  fiO 

Now  thinks  some  chance  the  rolling  wheels  have 

stay'd 
Of  Phiebus'  car,  beyond  his  wont  delay'd. 
To  her  more  lengthen'd  seem'd  each  day  and  night. 
Than  that  great  day,  when  Heaven's  meridian  light 
The  Hebrew  7  stopt ;  or  that  fam'd  night  design'd 
To  give  a  young  Alcides  to  mankind. 
How  oft  with  envy  in  their  secret  place 
She  view'd  the  dormouse,  bear,  and  badger  race 
Doze  out  the  months  *:   with  these  she  fain  would 

take 
A  long  unbroken  sleep,  nor  ever  wake  90 

To  light  or  sense,  till  her  returning  knight 
Shoidd  call  her  once  again  to  sense  and  light. 
Mow  here,  now  there,  she  shifts  her  restless  head 
On  do'.^ny  plumes  whence  Sleep  was  ever  fled: 
Oft  was  she  wont  to  watch  the  breaking  skies, 
.And  see,  with  eager  gaze,  the  mom  arise  ; 
When  Tilhon's  spouse?,  o'er  every  fleecy  cloud 
The  lilies  white  and  blushing  roses  strew'd: 
Nor  less  she  long'd,  when  full  reveai'd  the  morn. 
To  see  the  stars  again  the  skies  adorn.  1 00 

Now,  iiird  with  hope,  she  waits  each  hour  to  hear 
Some  messenger  proclaim  Rogero  near. 
Oft  to  a  tower  she  climbs,  that  prospect  yields 
Of  tufted  fcnests  and  extended  lields. 
If  from  .afar  she  marks  the  gleatning  light 
Of  ariTis.  or  aught  that  speaks  a  coming  knight. 
She  thinks  her  plighted  spouse  Rogero  nigh. 
And  clears  her  brow  and  wipes  her  tearful  eye: 
If  one  unartii'd,  or  one  on  foot  she  views. 
She  hopes  some  messenger  with  gentle  news.     1 10 


*  Names  of  t«o  of  the  four  horses  that  are 
feigned  to  draw  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  :  thus 
Ovid, 

Interea  vrilucres  Pyrois,  F.ons  et  Ethon, 

Solis  equi,  quartusque  Phlegon. 

.Met.  b.  il. 

'  .roshtia. 

'  The  cnminou  opinion  is,  that  the.se  animals 
sle(  p  a  great  part  of  the  year  without  taking  suste- 
nance. 

"  Towards  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  the 
dormice  form  little  magazines  of  nuts  and  acorns, 
atid  having  laid  in  their  hoard,  shut  themselves  up 
for  the  ivinter.  As  soon  as  they  feel  the  first  ad- 
vances of  the  C(dd,  they  prepare  to  lessen  its  effect 
by  rolling  themselves  up  in  a  ball.  In  this  manner 
they  continue,  usually  asleep,  but  oftentimes  wa- 
king, for  above  five  months  in  the  year :  their 
nests  are  lined  with  moss,  grass,  and  dead  leaves. 
The  bear  retires  to  some  cavern  or  hollow  of  some 
enortnous  old  tree,  where  it  passes  some  months  of 
the  winter  without  provisions,  or  without  ever  stir- 
ring abioad,  but  is  not  entirely  deprived  of  sensa- 
tion like  the  hat  or  dormouse.  The  badger  is  a  so- 
litary animal,  and  digs  itself  a  deep  hole  with 
great  assiduity,  where  it  sleeps  the  greater  part  of 
its  time,  particularly  in  winter." 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Earth  and  .Animated 
Nature,  toI.  iv. 

3  Aurora,  who  falling  in  love  with  Tithonns,  son 
of  Laomedon,  brother  to  Priam  king  of  Troy,  car- 
ried him  off,  and  took  him  for  her  husband  :  of 
this  marriage  was  horn  Meiniion,  who,  coming  t*; 
the  aid  of  Priam,  was  slain  by  Achilles, 


OF  ORLANDO  FURTOSO.    Book  XXXII, 
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To  meet  her  knicht  her  armour  now  she  takes. 
And  basten'm?  to  the  i>lain  the  hill  f.)rsakes  : 
No  knight  she  meets  ;    then  thinks  a  ilitFerent  way 
To  Mount  Albano  ni'^ht  his  steps  convey. 
Again  all-anxious  to  her  home  sh"^  turns, 
Asrain  expects  him,  and  again  she  mourns. 
Now  twenty  Suns  had  risen,  nor  vet  appears 
Her  tardy  lord,  nor  tidings  yet  she  hears: 
While  such  her  plaints,  that  in  the  realms  below 
The  snaky  fiends  had  wept  to  hear  her  woe  :       12U 
With  piteous  sighs  she  rends  her  golden  hairs, 
Nor  her  fair  face  or  heaving  bosom  spares. 

Then  thus—"  Ah !   wretched,  wretched  maid," 
she  cries, 
"  To  follow  one,  who,  while  thou  follow'st,  flies! 
Him  wilt  thou  prize  who  treats  thef  thus  in  scorn, 
Or  him  implore  who  never  makes  return  ? 
Shall  he  my  heart  possess  who  bears  me  hate  ? 
Who  holds  his  virtues  at  so  high'a  rate. 
Some  goddess  must  forsake  her  seats  above 
To  kindle  in  his  breast  the  flames  of  love  ?  130 

He  knows  to  him  my  heart,  my  vows,  I  give, 
Nor  will  he  yet  mv  heart  or  vows  ri-ceive: 
For  him  I  bleed,  for  him,  alas  !    I  die. 
Yet  he  obdurate  can  relief  deny. 
He  dies  me  now,  nor  mire  attends  my  pain 
Than  the  deaf  add.?r  '•  heeds  thj  charmer's  strain. 
Ah  !    Love  ! — repress  his  speed  who  leads  the  race 
So  swift,  while  I  pursue  with  tardy  pace; 
Or  to  her  happy  state  a  maid  restore, 
Ere  her  fonrl  bosom  own'd  another's  power.        140 
But  wherefore  should  1  hope  in  vain  to  move 
With  prayers  or  plaints  the  ruthless  god  of  love  ? 
That  god,  to  whom  my  anguish  transport  gives. 
Who  drinks  my  te.ars,  and  in  my  suffering  lives  ! 
Ah  !   luckless  maid  I  of  what  shall  I  complain. 
But  the  va'm  prospect  of  desire  as  vain? 
Desire  that  lifts  me  to  so  bold  a  flight. 
My  pinions  shrivel "  in  the  sultry  height  : 
All  uusuppor.ed  now  I  fall  from   Heaven 
Nor  here  a  period  to  my  fate  is  given  : 
Again  I  soar,  again  I  catch  the  flame  ; 
My  daring  endless,  and  my  fall  the  same  I 
Yet  more  than  all  must  1  condemn  the  breast 
That  such  desire  could  harbour  for  her  guest : 
A  guest  that  reason  from  her  seat  couipell'il, 
And  every  sense  subdued  in  bondage  held. 
From  bad  to  worse  my  wretihed  soul  is  tost, 
Nor  can  I  passion  rule  where  rule  is  lost. 
Yet  wherefore  should  1  n  w  myself  reprove  ? 
What  crimes  alas !  are  mine,  but  crimesof  love  ?  160 
What  wonder  that  the  soft,  the  frailer  sense 
Of  womankind  should  make  but  weak  d.fence  ? 
Was  I  requir'd  t'  oppose  with  wisdom's  arms. 
His    looks,    his    speech,    his    more   than    manly 

charms  ? 
Most  wretiihcd  he,  forbid  with  longing  sight 
To  view  the  beams  of  Sol's  all-cheering  light! 
Not  destiny  alone  impell'd  my  course. 
Another's  words,  and  words  of  mighty  force. 
From  this  beginning  love  foretold  my  doom. 
My  future  bliss,  and  great  events  to  come. 


130 


170 


'•  An  expression  drawn  from  the  verse  in  the 
Psalms  : — "  The  adder  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  charmer." 

"  Rather  an  obscure  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
Icarus,  whose  wings  were  melted  in  hi*  flight  too 
■ear  the  Sun. 


lin's  prophecy  no  credit  daim'd. 
If  every  counsel  for  d<  colt  was  fjam'd. 
Him  may  I  well  reproach — but  never  more 
Can  free  inv  soul  from  him  mv  thoughts  adore. 
All,  all  inyplaiuts  (for  ever  tix'd  to  mourn) 
To  Merlin  and  Melissa  must  return, 
Who  brought,  bv  help  of  many  a  hellish  spright. 
Fallacious  visions  to  deceive  my  sight 
With  unborn  sons  ;  and  with  expectance  vain 
Involv'd  me  thus  in  love's  perplexing  chain  :      180 
Yet,  ah  !   what  cause  could  thus  excite  their  hate. 
But  envy  of  my  happy  virgin  state  ?" 

Thus  she  ;  while  with  despair  and  grief  opprest. 
She  scem'd  to  banish  comf  )rt  from  her  breast : 
Hut  soon  the  flatterer  Hope  intruding  brought 
nelusiveaid,  recalling  to  her  thought 
Roiero's  parting  words,  and  bade  her  still 
(Whatever  fears  her  gentle  soul  might  fdl) 
Await  his  wish'd  return  ;  and  thus  with  wiles 
Beyond  the  twenty  days  fimd  Hope  beguiles     \90, 
Her  easy  heart,  and  soo'hes  her  to  behold 
Another  montli  in  expectation  roH'd. 

With  mind  more  calm,  as  on  a  certain  day 
(Such  was  her  wont)  she  pass'd  the  public  way 
I'o  meet  her  lord,  she  heard  what  must  destroy 
I'.aeh  little  glimpse  of  every  promib'd  joy. 
For  near  Alhano's  walls  the  noble  dame 
Beheld  a  knight  of  Gascony,  who  came 
From  Afric's  camp,  a  prisoner  there  confin'd 
What  time  near  Paris'  walls  the  battle  join'd.   200 
Wi-h  him  she  comnun'd,  much  of  liim  inquir'd 
To  lead  him  to  the  point  she  most  desir'd  : 
Rogero  nam'd,  her  wish  no  further  sought, 
On  him  alone  hung  every  aniiious  thought. 
The  knight,  who  knew  the  peers  of  .Afric  well, 
Reveal'd  whate'er  the  noble  youth  befel. 
Whom  late  h(^  saw  with  .Vlandricardo  stand 
Opp.is'd  in  combit,  when  with  conquering  hand 
The  chief  he  slew,  and  from  that  glorious  day 
A  tedious  month  with  winmds  enfeebled  lay.      210 
Here  had  he  clos'd,  his  ta!e  had  well  explain'd 
The  cause  that  good  Rogero  thus  detain'd. 
To  this  he  adds,  that  to  the  ramp  there  came 
A  gallant  maid,  Marphisa  was  her  name. 
No  less  renown'd  fir  beauty  than  for  arms  ; 
In  valour  first,  and  first  in  female  charms: 
That  her  Rogero,  she  Rogero  lov'd, 
Scarce  ever  seen  apart — that  all  approvM 
Their  gnjwing  loves — and  prince  and  peer  believ'd 
That  each  from  each  the  pledge  of  faith  receivM  ; 
And  hop'd  the  knight,  recove'r'd  from  his  bed  221 
(>f  pain  and  thickness,  would  the  virgin  wed  ; 
From  which  fair  union  warriors  yet  unborn 
In  future  ages  might  the  world  adorn. 

This  wish'd  alliance  spread  from  man  to  man 
In  loud  report  that  through  the  country  ran^ 
IJy  signs  confirm'd — with  good  Rogero  came 
In  aid  of  .\sramant  the  martial  dame; 
And  when  Marphisa  from  the  camp  in  scorn 
(As  late  I  told)  had  false  Rrunello  Iwnie,  230 

Tncall'd  she  iKick  resum'd  her  former  way, 
When  in  his  bed  Rogero  wouniled  lay. 
On  him  alone  seem'd  bent  her  anxious  mind. 
To  bim  alone  her  visits  seem'<l  desii^n'd  ; 
For  oft  beside  his  couch  from  morning  light 
Till  evening  shade  she  watch  d  the  wounded  knight. 
F.ach  wonder'd  much,  that  she,  whose  soul  despis'd 
All  human  race,  nor  power  nor  riches  priz'd, 
Should  for  Rogero  vail  her  wonted  pride. 
Should  smile  on  liini,  and  frown  on  all  beside.  240 
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fiOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


AVhilc  tlumtlie  Gnsi-ori  kniplit  cunlirms  his  tale. 
At  every  word  hcatl-rfniliiij;  |ian;:s  as>ail 
'I'he  wretilied  Bradamant :  a  chillness  creeps 
Throu£!h  all  her  veins,  anil  scarce  her  scat  she  keeps. 
AV'ithout  a  word  she  turns  her  conrser's  rein. 
While  wrath  and  jealousy  within  (uaintain 
A  minjled  war:  each  hope  dissolvM  in  air. 
Back  to  licr  home  she  hti.-tes  in  «ild  despair. 
Behold  all  ann'd  the  wreli  lud  iir,i;in  spread 
With  face  declined  upon  her  lonely  bed  !  250 

From  lislcnins  cars  to  hide  her  grief  she  tries. 
Her  grief  that  seeks  to  break  in  pkiintive  ci  ies; 
Till  oft  revolving:  what  the  knight  hail  told, 
iio  louiier  can  her  brea>t  its  anguish  hold. 

Then  thus — '■  In  whom  hereafter  shall  (  trust? 
All,  all  are  false,  ungrateful  and  unjust! 
Since,  dear  Rogcro,  thou  canst  faitliless  prove, 
Kosero  once  so  priz'd  for  truth  and  love. 
Of  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  tear.»tliat  flow 
From  public  sufferings  or  domestic  woe,  '2(il 

My  wrongs  are  tirsl — and  sime  no  livinst  knight 
Excels  thy  mien  in  peace,  thy  arm  in  fiulit ; 
Sincre  none  with  thee  for  prowess  can  compare. 
For  courtly  grace,  for  all  that  wins  the  fair  ; 
Why  can  we  not  amidst  thy  pahns  entwine 
Another  wreath,  and  constancy  be  Ihine  ? 
Yet  know'st  thou  not  (this  noblest  gift  wilhheW) 
No  virtue,  courage,  ever  yet  excrll'd  ! 
As  objects  only  by  reflection  bfiaht. 
VisTvless  themselves,  musl  shine  by  borrow'd  light. 
Alas  !   how  easy  was  an  artiess  luaid  '271 

By  him  she  lov'd  beyond  herself  betiay'd  ! 
By  liiui  whose  words  her  fond  belief  >.ad  won 
To  think  the  day-spring  dark,  and  cold  the  Sun! 
Sure  no  remorse  can  e'er  thy  btsom  move, 
If  nnrcpcnting  thou  beludd'st  her  love 
Who  dies  bv  thee — all  eiinies  nitli  tliee  are  liglit, 
If  bre.ich  of  faitli  is  little  in  thy  sight. 
Since  she  who  loves,  such  pains  to  thee  mnst  owe. 
Thou  canst  not  n:orc  t'  afflict  thy  direst  foe.      2S() 
Sure  Jnstice  never  will  in  Heaven  awake, 
I'nless  swift  vengeance  reach  thee  for  my  sake.     • 
Midst  all  the  sins  with  which  mankind  are  curst. 
If  dire  ingratitude  is  deem'd  the  worst ; 
If  for  this  cause  the  fairest  angel  dr.ven 
To  chains  and  woe  was  hurl'cj  from  highest  Heaven ; 
If  heavier  sins  with  heii\ier  scuur.ie  must  smart. 
Unless  repentance  purify  the  heart  j 
Heed,  lest  on  thee  some  dreadful  scourge  be  sent. 
Who,  thus  ingrate,  refusest  to  repent  !  290 

Of  Sheft,  no  little  crime  amidst  the  tra  n 
Of  human  crimes,  with  justice  1  complain  : 
Not  for  my  heart  detain'd — that  heart  be  thine — 
At  such  a  theft  1  never  shall  repine : 
But  lihou  thyself  art  mine,  and  in  ilespitc 
Of  every  daim,  thou  robh'st  me  of  my  rigJit. 
Eestore  thyself — for  never  shall  he  thrive 
Who  can  another  of  his  right  deprive. 
Thou  leav'st  me,  cruel  ! — yet  fpoin  thee  to  fly 
Alas  I    mv  will  and  j>ower  alike  deny  !  30t» 

But  nut  fiom  life — to  end  this  hated  breath. 
And  leave  my  griefs  an<l  thee  in  welcome  death. 
O!   had  I  died  while  treasur'd  in  thy  breast, 
AVhat  fate  so  envyd,  and  what  death  so  blest  '" 
She  said:  and  iix'd  to  die.  with  forious  haste 
LeBf)t  from  the  bed,  «  liiie  at  her  heart  she  plac'd 
The  swoid's  determin'd  point;   but  soon  she  found 
Her  arms  prevent  the  meditated  wound. 
Meantime  a  better  eenius  seem'd  to  warn  50i- 

Iler  desperate  thoughts — "  O  !  virgin,  nobly  born! 


Think  of  thy  high  descent,  thy  spotless  naiw:. 
Nor  give  this  period  to  a  life  of  fame  ! 
Seek  yonder  camp — there  nobler  niayst  thou  trf 
(If  such  thy  wish)  the  honour'd  means  to  die. 
liefore  Rogero  shouldst  thou  yield  thy  breath, 
.Some  teats  even  he  may  shed  to  grace  thy  death  : 
Rut  shi^nld  his  sword  thy  l>re:ist  of  life  b«!eavc, 
What  lover  could  a  happier  fate  receive  ? 
And  just  it  seems  that  he  thy  life  shouhl  take, 
Tlia.t  life  his  cruelty  could  wretched  make.        .'J'ilV 
Who  knows,  before  thou  diest,  hut  vengeance  due 
'!Vi  thy  wrongd  vows  Marphisa  i»ay  pursue  ? 
Whose  fraud  (:is  ill  beseems  a  virtuous  maid) 
Has  won  Ilogern  and  thy  love  betray'd." 

These  better  Ihonght?  approved,  tlie  virgin  frant'd 
A  siireoat  new  "  that  o'er  her  arms  proclaim'd 
Her  state  of  mind,  and  such  as  might  imply 
.1  sou!' despairing,  and  resoWd  to  die. 
■\\"ell  suited  to  her  grief,  her  vest  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sa|)less  wither'd  leaves,  3  50 

Torn  from  the  bough  ;  or  such  as  autumn  shows 
When  fifrtft  the  root  the  sap  no  longer  (lows  : 
The  veil  witU  cypress  trunks  embroider'd  o'er," 
That  sever'd,  like  her  hopes,  coulil  sprout  no  more. 
The  horse,  which  onee  Astolpho  rode,  she  took. 
Then  grasp'd  the  golden  lance,  w  hoic  lightest  stroke 
[■'ach  knight  unhors'd  ;  nor  how  the  lance  she  gain'd 
Need  here  be  told,  or  how  the  duke  ohtaiu'd 
The  weapon  tirst '*,  suffice  that  this  she  bore 
.All  luisuspecting  of  its  wondrous  jiovier.  34© 

Th\is,  unaccompanied,  the  virgin  went 
Without  a  squire,  and  from  the  hill's  descent 
lo  Paris'  walls  pursued  her  eager  "ay. 
Where  late  encamp'd  the  Pagan  army  lay  : 
For  yet  she  heard  not  that  Rinaldo's  might, 
\Vi;h  aiil  of  ('harles  and  many  a  noble  knight 
From  .Mount  Alliimo  and  the  Christian  train. 
Had  rais'dth'  iinpendingsiegeand  thousands  slain. 
She  leaves  Cadiirci  now,  and  now  she  leaves 
Chaorse's  town,  nor  more  behind  perceives        35^ 
Dordona's  moi'.ut,  3n<l  srxm  the  towers  espies 
Of  Ch.iinont  and  of  Mentlerrante  ri^e: 
When,  as  she  jonniey'd.  on  her  way  was  seeiy 
.V  daine  of  comely  form '->  and  courteous  mien: 


'^  The  custom  of  assuming  arms  and  devices  ex- 
pressi\  e  of  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  wean  r,  was 
one  great  characteristic  of  the  heroei  and  iiertiiiici 
of  chivalry  :  thus  Orlando  in  the  eighth  b./ok  puts 
on  black  armour.  Guidu  in  the  nineteenth  book  i»' 
thus  described : 

(lad  liiie  his  steed,  m  sable  weeds  of  woe. 
The  champion  caiite,  as  if  Ire  meant  to  show 
.Vn  emblem  of  his  own  distressful  state. 
How  small  his  comforts,  and  his  griefs  how  great ! 
So  Ariodarttes,  Book  vi.  wears  a  shield  fringed  with 
yellow-green,  the  colour  of  Bradamant's  scarf. 

'3  Biadamant  received  this  lance  from  A.stoJpho, 
Rook  xxiii.  ver.  104,  which  lance  came  into  the 
duke's  possession  after  it  was  left  behind  by  Arga- 
lia.     See  General  View  of  iJoyardo's  Story. 

'^  Nothing  can  be  told  with  more  ease  of  lan- 
guage, or  vigour  of  description,  than  this  pleasing- 
ly romantic  incident:  the  demeanour  of  Brada- 
uiant,  her  meeting  the  sbejiherd,  arrival  at  the 
lodge,  the  jousts  by  moon-light,  her  defence  of 
Lllania,  are  all  circumstances  that  can  never  be 
too  much  admiied. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.     Book  XXXII. 
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A  buckler  at  her  sarlille-bow  nas  ty'd, 

Ami  three  buld  knights  atti-iided  at  hor  side  : 

Before,  behind,  in  lonj;  jjrocession  came 

Damsels  and  squires  that  waited  on  the  dame. 

Brave  Anion's  daughter  who  to  learn  desir'd 

Her  name,  of  one  amidst  her  train  inquir'd.       360 

"  To  the  sreat  leadu- of  the  Franks,'  lie  cries, 
"  Fi'oni  whore  within  the  arctic  circle  lies 
A  land  remote,  she  |>lmif;li'il  with  heavy  toil 
A  lenjith  of  ocean  from  Perdula's  i«le  : 
Perdnta  some,  ami  some  Islanda  name 
This  distant  i>le,  where  reigns  a  queen  whose  fame 
For  ])eerles8  form  was  sure  by  Heaveij  designed 
The  first  of  all  her  sex's  lovely  kind. 
The  shield  thou  secst  to  royal  Charles  she  sends. 
And  this  condition  with  the  shield  commends ;   J70 
That  this  high  gift  shall  grace  the  bravest  knight 
Whom  such  he  holds  in  dreadful  lields  of  liglil : 
She  by  herself,  by  all  the  world  eiteetu'd 
The  fairest  dame,  would  seek  a  champion  deem'd 
The  first  in  arms,  for  long  her  secret  mind 
A  purpose,  nothing  eVr  shall  shake,  design'd; 
That  he  alone  who  bears  his  rictm-swuid 
0*<r  every  chief,  shall  be  her  spouse  anil  lord. 
At  Charlentaiirs  itiiper-al  cour*  she  thought 
The  first  of  ga'lant  knights  iniglit  best  be  sought. 
Yon  three,  that  as  her  guard  attend  the  dame,  :3S1 
All  three  are  kings,  and  from  three  kingdoms  came- 
One  Sweden,  Citithland  one,  one  Norway  sways. 
And  few  with  these  in  aims  have  equal  piaise. 
These  three,  whose  lands  beneath  another  sky, 
less  di  taut  than  the  isle  Perdnta  lie  ; 
(So  call'd,  as  few  amidst  the  sailor-train 
Were  ever  known  to  stem  the  northern  main) 
These  kings  enamourM  have  al  ke  pursu'd 
The  fair  queen's  love,  and  for  tlreir  consort  woo'd; 
And  for  her  sake  transccndani  acts  have  done,  391 
Tu  last  while  planets  circle  round  the  Sun. 
But  she  to  these,  to  none  her  hand  will  yield. 
Who  stands  not  first,  the  phenix  of  the  field. 
'  J  little  prize,  (thus  c;ft  declared  the  dame) 
'  Your  deeds  that  here  such  boasted  merit  claim  : 
Amidst  the  throe,  should  one  outshine  as  far 
His  rivals,  as  the  Suu  each  little  star, 
1  give  him  praise — but  thinks  he  hence  from  all 
The  knights  on  Earth,  to  him  the  palm  must  fall  ? 
To  C'harleinain,  nhoin  through  the  world  I  liold 
The  wisest  prince,   I  send  a  shield  of  gold. 
On  this  condition,  that  amidst  his  court. 
Him,  who  in  arms  may  bear  the  fir>t  report. 
The  monarch  with  this  honwir'd  gift  shall  grace, 
Whether  a  subject  or  of  alien  race. 
His  judgment  be  my  guide  ;  and  when  his  voice 
Shall  on  the  bravest  champion  tW  the  choice. 
Let  one  of  you,  who  dares  in  fight  the  best. 
That  fatal  buckler  from  the  victor  wrest,  410 

And  to  my  hand  restore:   such  knight  shall  prove 
Wy  vow'd  atfection,  far  all  knights  above. 
And  sovereign  of  my  heart  possess  mv  throne  ami 

love.' 
Thus  from  the  remotest  ocean  has  she  sent 
Three  potent  king<,  who  come  with  sworn  intent 
From  him  who  wins  it,  to  redeem  the  shield, 
Or  by  his  swofd  lie  breathless  on  the  field." 

Thus  spoke  the  squire,  while  Bradamaiit  to  hear 
Th'  unwonted  story  gave  attentive  ear. 
The  tale  complete,  the  speaker  spurr'd  again    i-20 
His  steed,  and  soon  regain'd  the  courtly  train. 
More  slow  the  virgin  kept  her  steed  beliiiid. 
While  many  a  tbousbt  came  ctowdinj  on  her  mind. 


Yon  shield  (she  thought)  in  France  may  raise  de- 
bate, 
.And  sow  the  seeds  of  envy,  strife,  and  hate 
In  every  Paladin  and  rival  kii  ght. 
Should  Charles  attempt  to  l\\  the  claimant's  right. 
This  thought  disiurb'd,  hut  ah !  her  former  thought 
Far  deencr  anguish  in  her  bosom  wrought, 
Ti:at  false  ilogero  cuuld  from  her  depart,  43U 

.hid  on  Marphisa  fix  his  changeful  heart. 
.So  deep  ill  this  «as  buried  every  sense, 
Ihat,  mindless  of  the  way,  she  heeds  not  whence. 
Or  what  her  cour>e.  or  where  slie  next  may  meet. 
To  rest  at  night,  a  hospitable  seat. 
As  when  sotne  vessel  by  the  ma-tering  wind, 
Or  torrent~surge,  is  from  the  land  disjoin'd. 
Her  rudder  lost,  no  pilot  for  her  guide. 
She  floats  at  random  on  th'  uncertain  tide  ; 
So  rov'd  the  virgin,  while  Rogero  still  4-50 

Kngros.'d  her  soul — at  Rab  cano's  will 
.^he  rov'd  ;   while  distant  many  a  mile  remain 
Her  thoughts  that  should  d  rect  the  guiding  rein. 
.\t  length  she  lifts  her  eyes  and  sees  the  Sun 
Near  Bocchus' realm  *»,  his  evening  journey  run. 
And  like  the  sea-gull  now  in  ocean's  breast. 
Beyond  Morficco  dive  to  wonted  rest ; 
.And  ill  she  judges,  if  she  means  to  stray 
In  opening  fields  along  the  daikling  way. 
While  the  night  air  with  chilly  vapour  blows,    450 
DeiUHnicing  drizzling  rain  and  freezing  snows. 

Her  c  lui'ser  urging,  ISradamant  pursues 
Thi"  track  with  greater  speed,  and  soon  she  views 
A  shepiierd-boy  retiring  from  the  plain, 
Who  slowly  diives  before  his  bleating  train. 
0(  him  the  dame  entreats  some  place  to  show 
That,  fair  or  homely,  shelter  nrght  bestow  > 
However  homely,  better  I  here  to  lie 
Than  pas<  the  night  beneath  th'  inclement  sky. 

'•  For  five  long  leagues,  I  know  not  where  can  rest," 
lieplied  the  shepherd,   '•  a  heniglited  guest,       461 
Save  at  a  place  ivliich  I'listrani's  lodge  we  call, 
liut  there  t'  abiile  the  chance  to  few  may  fall. 
U'hat  knight  shoulii  there  to  find  repose  intend. 
His  spear  must  vyiw  it,  and  his  spear  defend  : 
If  thither  comes  a  warrior  when  the  place     [grace 
No  knight  has  hous'd,   tiie  lord   with   courteous 
-Admits  the  entering  guest,  but  makes  him  swear 
That  should  a  new  one  to  the  rock  re[>air, 
His  arm  the  stranger  on  the  plain  shall  meet:  470 
Should  none  arrive,  he  peaceful  keeps  his  seat. 
When  two  knights  joitst,  the  warrior,  doom'd  t* 

yield. 
Must  quit  the  fort  and  sleep  in  open  field. 
If  four,  or  five,  or  more,  in  social  train 
.■it  once  apjjear,  thi'y  ready  entrauee  gain  : 
liut  111  he  fares,  who  comes  an  after-guest: 
With  whom  the  tixiup,  already  hous'd,  sliall  rest 
tiy  turns  the  lance  :   should  one,  receiv'd  withiu. 
Possess  the  place  which  othc-s  cyme  to  win; 
I'hese,  one  by  one,  shall  call  him  to  the  plain,  iSIt 
■Vnd  he  with  all  in  turn  the  strife  maintain. 
So  wlieu  the  lodge  admits  a  dame  or  maid. 
Alone  or  with  companion  thither  led. 
If  chance  another  conies,  whoe'er  can  gain 
I'll'  award  for  beauty,  shall  her  seat  maintain  : 
But  she,  whose  firiii  her  rival's  charms  outshine. 
Fur  air  uushelter'd  must  the  place  resign." 


'5  Eocchus,  a  king  who  reigned  in  the  farthest 
jiarts  of  Mauritania. 
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"  Instruct  mo,  swain,"  slie  oiiod,  "  yon  lod^'C  to 
linil:" 
The  simple  swain  with  rfndv  tonjiiie  rejoinVI, 
Ami  pointed  with  lii?  hnrid  the  nearest  vrny       490 
To  where  six  miles  remote  the  dwellini;  lay. 

Though  well  his  speed  jooil  lUbicano  ply'd, 
Though  Bradamant  in  either  blecdinff  side 
Drove  deep  the  spur,  yet  throucrh  the  niii-y  road 
Slippery  with  clay,  with  drenchiiig  waters  ll>w'd, 
The  lodge  she  reach'd  not  till  the  darkening  night 
Had  quench'd   in  shade  the  world's  all-cheering 

light. 
She  found  (he  portal  barr'd,  then  lo\id  address'd 
The  watchful  guard,  and  claini"d  herright  of  guest. 
The  place  was  fill'd,  he  answer'd  to  the  dame,  jOt) 
With  knights  an  I  damsds  that  hut  newly  catne, 
And  round  the  blazing  hearth  impatient  stood 
To  sate  their  hunger  with  refreshing  food. 
"  If  still  they  fast,  1  trust,"  the  virgin  cries, 
"  'T  is  not  for  them  the  cook  his  fare  supplies. 
Go — bear  my  message — I  their  force  defy. 
The  law  I  know,  and  with  the  law  comply." 

The  guard  departini  to  the  knights  convey'd 
The  bold  defiance  of  the  martial  maid. 
That  from  warm  shelter  cali'd  them  forth  to  dare 
Th'  inclemant  chilness  of  nocturnal  air.  il  1 

And  now  the  clouds  a  plenteous  shower  beiran  : 
Yet  each  his  weapons  seizM,  and  man  by  man 
Went  where  the  virgin  stood  th.^ir  force  to  wait; 
The  rest  remain'd  within  the  castle-gate. 

Three  knights  were  these,  in  arms  esteem'd  so 
well. 
That  few  on  Earth  their  valour  could  excel : 
These  were  the  warriors  that  the  day  were  seen. 
With  that  fair  envoy  from  Islanda's  queen. 
To  whom  they  boasted  oft  with  sword  or  lance  520 
To  bring  again  the  golden  shield  from  France  : 
These  three  had  far  outrode  the  martial  dame, 
And  hence  before  her  to  the  castle  came : 
Few  kniglits  there  were  so  well  at  tilt  could  run, 
But  midst  those  few  the  martial  fair  was  one. 
Who  meant  not  there  unslielter'd  to  remain, 
Foodless,  alone,  and  wet  with  drizzling  rain. 

Meanwhile  from  windows  and  the  turret's  height 
Spectators  stand  to  view  th'  approaching  fight. 
Seen  by  the  Moon,  while  through  the  shower  that 
streams  530 

From  broken  clouds,  she  darts  her  watry  beams. 
As  some  fond  youth  whom  beauty  fires  to  love. 
When  at  his  fair-one's  porch  he  waits  to  prove 
The  lover's  dear  reward,  with  rapture  hears 
The  bolt  slow  moving  in  his  longing  ears  : 
So  IJradamant,  whose  generous  bosom  fir'd 
With  honour's  praise,  to  noble  deeds  aspir'd. 
Rejoices  when  she  hears  the  gates  unbar,  _       [war 
And  sees  the  draw-bridge  lower'd,  and  deck'd  for 
Beholds  the  champions  issue  to  the  plain  :         540 
Soon  as  she  view'd  them  near,  she  turn'd  her  rein 
Tlie  length  of  field  to  measure  for  the  course. 
Then  back  at  speed  impell'd  her  foaming  horse. 
That  spear  she  bore,  which  trusted  to  her  hand 
Her  kinsman  gave,  which  nothing  could  withstand. 
Which  each  opponent  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Though  Mars  himself,  oppos'd,  receiv'il  the  thrust. 
The  king  of  Sweden  who  the  first  to  meet 
The  virgin  mov'd,  was  first  to  lose  his  seat : 
Against  his  helm  the  lance  so  strongly  came,     55l> 
The  lance  that  ne'er  deceiv'd  the  guider's  aim. 
Next  Gothland's  monarch  ran,  who  headlong  far 
Tell  from  his  steed  with  heels  hish  rais'd  in  air. 


In  filth  and  mire  the  third  half  stilled  by, 
Koird  o'er  and  o'lr  amidst  the  watery  way. 
Thus  with  three  strokes  three  knights  to  earth  yhc 

drove. 
With  heads  (tast  downward  and  with  feet  above. 
Then  to  the  lodge  she  went,  bnt  ere  her  right 
Was  there  eunfiriii'd  to  pass  at  ease  the  night. 
An  Oiith  she  took,  whenever  cali'd,  to  leave      bCO 
The  f»rt,  and  each  new  challenger  receive. 

.Struck  with  her  gallant  deeds,  the  castle's  lord 
To  her  such  welcome  as  his  walls  afford. 
With  every  honour  gave  :   the  noble  dame, 
Who  with  the  three  frMui  far  Perdnta  came 
To  distant  France,  receiv'd  with  courteous  air 
Tiie  warrior-maid,  for  cour'cous  was  the  fair. 
Now  each  saluting  each,  with  smiling  look 
Th'  amhassadress  arising  gently  took 
The  martial  hand  of  Bradamant,  and  Wd  570 

The  new-come  guest,  where  sparkling  deepest  red, 
A  genial  warmth  the  glowing  embers  shed. 

Now  to  disartn'',  the  virgin  cast  aside 
.^er  glittering  shield,  and  n'^xt  her  helin  untied  ; 
When  with  her  helm  she  rais'd  a  cawl  of  gold 
Where  hid  beneath  her  braided  locks  were  roH'd  : 
Her  wavy  tresses  iiow,  no  more  confin'd. 
Fell  o'er  her  neck,  and  bung  in  curls  beliind  : 
And  now  to  all  she  stood  a  dame  reveal'd, 
In  beauty  first,  as  in  the  martial  field.  530 

.As  when,  the  scene  undrawn,   with  sudden  light 
The  stage  gay  rushes  on  the  dazzled  sight ; 
Where  many  a  sumpttious  pile  and  arch  is  plac'd. 
With  gold,  with  painting  and  with  sculpture  grac'd  : 
Or  as  the  Sun  is  wont  from  clouds,  that  spread 
Their  envious  mist,  to  lift  his  radiant  head : 
So  when  her  shining  helm  the  virgin  rears, 
Her  charms  shine  forth,  and  Paradise  appears  ! 
Full  soon  the  lord  of  that  fair  dwelling  knew 
In  her,  who  oft  before  had  met  his  view,  5!:I0 

The  noble  Bradamant,  and  graceful  paid 
His  praise  and  homage  to  the  glorious  maid. 
Plac'd  round  the  blazing  hearth  their  moments  roll 
In  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  soul  ; 
While  for  the  board  the  menial  train  prepare 
Tlieir  limbs  to  strengthen  with  corporeal  fare. 
Then  of  her  host  inquir'd  the  martial  dame 
How  first  this  custom,  new,  or  ancient,  came. 
With  slraitgers  us'd,  by  whom  and  when  devis'd  ; 
Anil  in  these  words  her  host  bis  tale  compris'd.  fiOO 
"  When  Pharamond  the  sceptre  sway'd,  his  son. 
The  youthful  Clodio,  to  his  nuptials  won 
A  beauteous  dame,  in  pridcof  bloomy  prime. 
Of  manners  rare  in  that  uncultur'd  time. 
Gentle  beyond  her  sex  !   her  dear  he  lov'd, 
So  dear  he  scarcely  from  her  sight  remov'd. 
Not  less  from  lo  went  the  watchful  swain  '', 
For  equal  to  his  love  was  Clodio's  jealous  pain. 

'^  The  discovery  of  Britomartis  in  Spenser  is  a 

close  copy  of  Ariosto. 

when  as  vailed  was  her  lofty  crest. 

Her  golden  locks,  that  were  in  trammels  gay 
I  pbounden,  did  theinselvcs  adown  display. 
And  ranght  unto  her  heels;  like  sunny  beams. 
That  m  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time  stay. 
Their  vapour  vaded  show  their  golden  gleams. 

And  thro'  the  persent  air  shoot  forth  their  azur* 

streams.  Book  iii.  c.  ix.  St.  20, 

"  Juno  having  found  means  to  get  into   her 

power  lo,  the  mistress  of  Jupiter,  after  she  was- 
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Here  i"  ""is  tone  rctieat,  nliicli  to  his  care 
Iljs  father  jravc,  he  kept  thf  trea.-ur'il  fair.         fiUI 
He  seldom  issii'd  hence  ;  and  with  him  dwell'd 
'I'cii  l<ni|;hts,  wlio  fir»t  lor  arm>  in  France  exccll'd 
It  chanc'd,  while  here  lie  stay'd,  sir  Tristram  came 
Before  the  i;ate,  with  him  a  lovely  dame", 
Who  by  a  giant  fierce  in  fetters  hound. 
Late  from  his  valorous  force  deliverince  foimd. 
Sir  Tristram  hither  came,  what  time  the  Sun 
Cppos'd  to  Seville's  shores,  had  nearly  run 
His  eveniiiR  stasc,  and  here  besought  to  rest, 
(No  other  place  t'  admit  a  wandering  iiiest       G20 
For  ten  lonp  miles)  for  doting  (Modio  nsM 
To  jealous  fears,  his  earnest  suit  refu>M  ; 
Resolv'd,  whate'er  his  rank,  no  straneer  there 
Should  enter  while  his  walls  contain'd  the  fair  : 
Long  ury'd  the  kuight  his  just  request  in  vain, 
Not  prayer,  nor  reason  could  admittance  gain. 
'  Since  mild  entreaty  fails,'  enraged  he  cries, 
•  Force  shall  compel  what  thy  base  heart  denies.' 
With  hold  defiance  then  the  gallant  knight 
Call'd  Clodio  and  his  ten  to  mortal  fight,  630 

And  olVer'd  with  his  pointed  spear  to  show 
That  deeds  like  this  from  recreant  spirits  flow: 
Such  terms  pmposM — should  he  his  seat  maintain. 
And  Clodio  with  his  «arrioi-s  press  the  plain, 
Himself  would  there  (though  now  refos'd  a  guest) 
Abide,  and  from  the  gates  exclude  the  rest. 

''  The  son  of  Pharamond,  iinpell'd  by  shame, 
At  risk  of  life,  essay'd  the  li-t  of  fame, 
Where,  in  the  joust,  he  lo-t  his  luckless  seat. 
Where  all  his  ten  receiv'd  a  like  defeat  640 

from  conquering  Tristram,  who  the  portal  clos'd 
Against  its  master,  with  the  ten  ex|X<s'd 
To  lie  unshelter'd  :  entering  now,  he  view'd 
The  beauty  that  liad  t'lodio's  heart  suhdu'd  ; 
Whom  Nature  (what  to  numbers  she  dcny'd) 
With  every  gift  of  female  grace  supply'd. 
Her  Tristram  fair  bespoke:   meanwhile  without 
Her  consort  rag'd  with  fear  and  jealous  doubt; 
Nor  eeas'd  to  urge  the  kn'ght  with  humble  prayer. 
Forth  from  the  lodge  to  scad  his  wedded  fair.     (550 
B'.it  Tristram,  though  he  little  seem'd  to  prize 
His  lovely  captive,  though  «ilh  careless  eyes 
All  charms  but  his  Isotta's  he  beheld, 
So  well  the  magic  potion"-'  had  repell'd 
Kach  other  love;   yet  now,  witli  just  re  uni 
Resolv'd  to  wreak  discourteous  Clodio's  si'i^rn, 
Reply'd — '  To  knighthood  mu-t  1  deem  H  shame, 
From  sheltering  roof  t'  expel  so  fair  a  dauie. 
If  Clodio  murmurs  thus  abroad  to  lie 
Alone,  unpair'd,  beneath  the  open  sky;  (icio 

A  dame  I  have,  that  like  a  rose  new  blown 
In  beauty  blooms,  yet  ei|Oals  not  his  own. 
Her  will  I  bid  (if  such  his  wish)  to  wait 
Without  the  walls,  and  soothe  his  luckless  fate. 
But  just  it  seems  the  fair  of  brightest  charms 
Should  rest  with  him  who  bravest  shines  in  arms.' 

"  The  wretched  Clodio  thus  eompellM  to  stoy 
Without  his  gale  for  slow-returning  day, 


turned  into  a  cnw  hv  her  lover  to  conceal  her 
from  his  wife,  gave  her  in  charge  to  Argus,  who 
had  a  hundred  eyes,  and  watched  her  day  and 
night. 

"  [sotta — ^The  loves  of  Tristram  and  Isotia  are 
famous  in  romance. 

See  Note  to  Book  iv.  ver.  373. 

'9  See  Note  to  Book  iv.  ver,  373, 


Less  felt  the  chilling  damp  and  freezing  air 
I'ban  sad  reflection  of  his  absent  fair:  C70 

l.i  tening  he  stood,  while  jealous  fancy  brought 
Full  many  an  image  to  distr,aet  his  thought. 
Of  those  that  now  with  gentle  sleep  opprest, 
I'ass'd  all  the  quiet  night  in  guiltless  rest. 

"  The  light  was  ris'n,  when  to  his  arms  again 
Sir  Tristram  gave  the  dame,  and  eas'd  his  pain. 
With  faith  exchang'd  upon  his  knisbtly  word, 
Her,  as  she  was,  uninjur'd  he  restor'd. 
For  though  he  deem'd  his  base  discourteous  mind 
Deserv'd  from  him  the  heaviest  scourge  to  find,  080 
Yet  this  alone  his  vengeance  should  suHice, 
That  all  night  long  beneath  uiisheller'd  skies" 
The  youth  he  kept ;  nor  would  be  yet  approve 
That  plea,  which  call'd  his  crime  the  crime  of  love. 
Far  other  thoughts  shouhl  generoxis  Love  impart  j 
He  melts  the  stern,  not  steels  the  gentle  heart. 

*'  Sir  Tristram  gone,  but  little  Clodio  stay'd; 
He  to  a  trusty  friend  in  charge  convey'd 
The  castle's  keep,  by  his  condition  bound. 
Each  dame  and  knight  that  there  reception  found. 
Should  hold  their  place  by  beauty  or  by  arms,  691 
But  yield  to  stronger  nerves  or  brighter  charms. 
Thus  was  the  law  begun,  and,  thus  maintain'd, 
lias  to  this  hour  unbroken  still  lemain'd." 

So  spoke  the  host,  and  as  the  tale  he  eeas'd^ 
He  hade  the  menial  train  prepare  the  feast; 
V\'here  in  the  hall  a  table  fair  was  plac'd, 
The  spaeii  us  hall  with  regal  splendour  giMC'd  : 
Ilitlier  bv  trircbes'  light  the  guests  convey'd. 
Hut  chief  the  northern  fair  and  martial  maid,    700 
Oaz'd  on  the  stately  walls,  where  every  part 
With  story'd  forms  confess'd  the  painter's  art. 
In  rapt  attention  each  the  figures  view'd, 
And  while  she  gaz'd  forgot  the  want  of  food  ; 
Though  cither's  strength  not  little  claim'd  repast. 
With  toil  and  travel  spent,  or  spent  witli  fast. 
The  scneshall  and  cook  displeas'd  behold 
The  meals  neglected  in  the  va'-es  cold, 
rill  on'i  at  lenglh  with  better  counsel  cries:      709 
*'  Your  hunger  satiate  first,  and  then  your  eyes," 

Now  each  was  plac'd  in  order  at  the  hoard 
To  tasle  the  viands,  when  the  castle's  lord 
I'elleets  that  much  against  the  law  he  err'd, 
Who  thus,  at  dirtVrent  times  arriv'd,  preferr'd 


^  Spencer  has  an  imitation  of  this  passage,  on 
which  Mr.  Upton  observes  thus: 

"  If  the  reader  takes  any  pleasure  in  seeing  how 
one  poet  imitates  or  rivals  another,  he  may  have 
an  a);re,  able  task  in  comparing  the  episixle,  where 
the  fair  company  Satyrane,  Paridel,  Britomart, 
and  the  Squire  of  dames,  are  excluded,  in  a  tem- 
pestuous night,  from  old  Malbecco's  castle,  with 
a  like  disaster  in  .\riosto,  where  Bradamant  (whom 
Hrittimart  in  many  cii-cnmstances  resembles)  arriv- 
ing at  the  castle  of  sir  Tristram,  hatiles  it  with 
three  knights,  and  aftei-wards  discovers  her  sex. 
Let  the  reader  compare  old  Lidgate's  Canterbury 
tale,  where  Polemite  and  Tydeous  arrive  at  the 
Iialace  of  king  Adrastns  in  a  stormy  night.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  mention  here  that  silly  romance, 
named,  the  History  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  which  has  the  s-ame 
kind  of  adventure?  See  Part  ii.  biwk  i.  e.  6.).  How 
sir  Tristram  and  sir  Uinadon  came  to  a  lodging, 
where  they  must  joust  with  two  knights." 

I  plon's  Note*  on  S^iencer,  bjok  iii.  c.  ix.  st  11. 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Two  female  puests  ;  one  only  must  remain, 
And  one  depart :  the  fairc.-t  in  ;^ht  retain 
Her  seat  secure  ;  the  vanquish"tl  maid  must  go 
Where  chill  rains  boat,  and  winds  inclement  blow. 
Twj  matrons  then  with  other  dames  that  dwpll'd 
Beneath  his  roof,  wliose.indgment  most  cxceli'd,  ''•20 
Hecall'd.and  bade  them  with  impartial  eyes 
Belioldthe  virjins,  and  award  tlie  prize. 
With  general  siiflrape  all  the  prize  declare 
To  .\mon's  daughter,  »hu  the  Nurtheni  fair 
Had  now  no  less  eclips'd  with  female  charms 
Than  late  her  knight's  with  manly  deeds  of  arms. 
Then  to  the  dame  whose  sad  presaging  mind 
This  luckless  chance  already  had  divin'd. 
The  host  began — "Thou  must  not  now  complain 
If,  gentle  damsel,  we  our  law  maintain  :  130 

Some  other  dwelling  for  thyself  provide. 
Since  't  is  decreed,  by  present  judgment  tried. 
That  yonder  virgin's  features,  mien,  and  grace, 
(-■ill  iinadorn'd)  thy  every  charm  efface." 

As  when  from  humid  vales  thick  vapours  rise. 
And  with  a  sable  cloud  obscure  the  skies, 
Sudden  the  golden  Snn,  erewhile  so  bright, 
Is  lost  in  shade  of  momentary  night : 
So  when  the  damsel  hears  her  heavy  doom, 
KxpelI'd  to  drenching  rain  and  dreary  gloom,  740 
Her  features  change,  no  more  she  looks  the  same, 
The  gay,  the  lovely,  all-accomplish'd  dame. 
But  noble  Bradamant,  whose  pitying  heart 
Had  now  resolv'd  to  take  the  virgin's  part. 
Thus  wisely  spoke — "  Hut  ill  I  deem  is  tried 
That  cause  where  hasty  indgraent  shall  decid» 
Ere  each  is  heard — for  her  my  suit  1  move  ; 
Howe'er  compar'd  our  person's  gifts  may  prove, 
Imports  not  now — I  not  as  woir.an  came,  749 

Kor  shall,  while  here,  the  rights  of  woman  claim. 
Yet  who  will  dare  affirm,  while  thus  array'd. 
These  arms  conceal  a  man  or  blushing  maid  ? 
Ne'er  let  us  utter  what  we  ne'er  can  know, 
Ami  chiefly  when  it  works  another's  woe. 
Like  me,  may  numbers  length  of  tresses  wear. 
Nor  more  from  th'S  the  female  sex  declare. 
'T  is  known  to  all  who  "re  here,  at  tilt  1  ran, 
And  if  the  lodge  I  vion  as  maid  or  man  : 
Why  will  you  then  assign  the  woman's  name 
To  one,  whose  deeds  the  manly  sex  proclaim  ?  760 
Yonr  law  requires  that  dames  should  be  excel! 'd 
By  fairer  dames,  but  not  by  warriors  quell'd  : 
Yet  grant  I  might  a  woman  prove,  (which  I 
Nor  wholly  grant,  nor  wholly  shall  deny,) 
What  though  I  equall'd  not  her  beauty's  bloom. 
Would  vou,  for  that,  my  valour's  right  resume  ? 
Or  make  me  lose  from  want  of  female  charms 
What  late  my  virtue  gain'd  by  dint  of  arms  > 
But  should  the  strictness  of  your  law  require 
That  one  of  us  must  from  the  lodge  retire  770 

Whose  beauty  fails — yet  would  1  here  remain, 
(\\hate'er  your  sentence)  and  my  place  maintain. 
Hence  I  infer,  between  yon  dame  and  nie. 
That  all  unequal  must  the  contest  be: 
With  me  contending  may  she  greatly  lose, 
And  should  .she  win,  no  gain  o'er  me  endues. 
To  both  must  justice  neigh,  in  balance  even. 
The  loss  or  gain,  ere  sentence  can  be  given. 
Honour  and  reason,  every  gentle  sense 
Forbids  to  drive  this  holy  virgin  hence.  780 

If  any  in  his  strength  so  far  can  trtist. 
To  call  the  judgment  I  have  pass'<l  unjust, 
Lo  !   with  this  weapon  1  his  force  defy. 
And  prove  the  truth,  whde  he  defends  the  lie." 


Great  Amon's  daughter  by  compassion  sway'd, 
To  see  unjustly  a  defenceless  maid 
Expell'd  to  where  the  chilling  rain  descends. 
And  not  a  nwf  or  cot  its  shelter  lends. 
With  many  a  reason  urg'd  and  gentle  word. 
Persuades  to  generous  thoughts  the  generous  loni  i 
But  chief  her  dauntless  courage  wins  the  cause;  791 
He  yields,  and  pleads  no  more  the  castle's  lavs. 
As  parcb'd  beneath  the  Sun's  meridian  fires. 
When  the  brown  turf  refre-hing  streams  requires. 
If  some  fair  flower,  that  hung  its  languid  head. 
Feels  on  its  stalk  the  kindly  moisture  shed, 
-Again  it  springs,  again  each  sweet  resumes; 
And  fresh  again  in  vernal  beairty  blooms! 
So  from  this  bold  defence  the  maid  derives 
Reeorer'd  life,  and  every  charm  revives.  800 

Now  on  the  savoury  cates  that  long  had  spread 
The  board  nntouch'd,  each  guest  impatient  fed. 
No  other  champion  chancing  there  to  li.ght. 
And  damp  the  social  pleasures  of  the  night. 
The  feast  each  honour'd  save  the  martial  fair : 
In  s'orrow  fixt,  abaudon'd  to  despair  ; 
A  I housand  jealous  thoughts  unjustly  brood 
In  her  torn  breast,  and  pall  the  taste  of  food. 
The  banquet  o'er,  which  all  perchance  in  haste 
Had  urg'd,  lo  give  in  turn  their  eyes  repast;     8lO 
Fair  Bradamant  arose ;  and  near  was  seen 
To  rise,  the  envoy  of  Islanda's  queen. 
The  lord  a  signal  gave;  at  his  commands 
.A  menial  ran,  and  soon  with  ready  hands 
Through  the  wide  hall  was  kindled  many  a  liglit : 
Th'  ensuing  bjok  the  sequel  shall  recite. 


BOOK  X.XXIII. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Bradamant  hears  from  her  host  an  explanation  of 
the  pictures  in  sir  Tristram's  lodge,  representing 
the  future  wars  of  France  in  Italy.  The  manner 
in  which  Bradamant  passes  the  night:  next 
morning  she  departs,  and  unhorses  the  three 
kings  a  second  time.  Dejicription  of  the  combat 
between  Rinaldo  and  Gradasso  for  Rinaldo's 
horse  Bayardo.  Their  combat  strangely  broken 
off.  (iradasso  gets  possession  of  Bayard(i,  and 
embarks  for  his  own  country.  The  flight  of 
Astolpho  through  the  air,  till  having  travelled 
OAer  many  conntrie',  he  at  last  arrives  at  the 
capital  of  king  Senapus,  in  jEthiopia,  and  under- 
takes to  drive  away  the  harpies  from  bis  table. 

Timaoo;as',  Parrhasius',  farrenown'd; 
With  wreaths  as  fair  Apollodorus'  crovin'd  : 


*  Timagoras  was  a  painter  of  Chalcedon,  and  in 
painting  excelled  all  the  artists  of  his  age,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  contend  with  him. 

Parrhasius  was  born  at  Kphesus,  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Evenor  and  cotemporary  with  Zeuxis. 
He  spoke  contemptuously  of  all  others,  and  styled 
himself  the  prince  of  painting, 

"  This  painter  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  re- 
lates, that  he  was  the  great  improver  of  the  art  of 
painting,  which  after  him  Zeuxis  brought  to  suck 
perfection. 
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Prolosene^J,  TimanthesS,  ever  fam'd  : 
Apelles',  first  of  heavenly  artists  nam'd  : 
ZeuxisSand  Polygnotus*:  all  the  train 
1  hat  flourish'd  once,  in  inem'ry  shall  remain, 
Though  Clotho  long  has  mixil  them  with  the  dead. 
And  time  on  every  work  oblivion  spread  ; 
Yet  shall  they  live  and  live  to  fn'ure  days, 
While  writers  tell  and  readers  learn  their  praise.  10 

Our  aice  may  boa^t  with  these  an  equal  hand 
In  painting's  school  to  lift  the  forming  hand. 
Lo!   Leonardo**!    Ciian' Bellino^  view  ^ 
Two  Dossi",  and  Mantegna'  reach'd  by  few: 


3  Protoeenes  was  a  native  of  raunns.  a  eity  sub- 
ject to  the  Khodians,  and  was  conlenipcirary  willi 
Apellcs.  His  famous  woik  was  the  picture  of 
Jalesus,  which  saved  the  city  of  Rh^idos  when  be- 
sieged by  Demetrius  ;  for  not  being  able  to  attack 
it  but  on  that  side  where  Protf^genes  worked,  he 
chose  rather  to  abandon  his  design  than  destroy  so 
fine  a  picture.  It  is  said  that  the  king  sending  for 
him,  asked  him  "  with  what  awnranee  he  could 
work  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  that  was  besieged  r" 
His  answer  was,  *'  that  he  understood  the  war  he 
had  undertaken  was  against  the  Khodians,  and  not 
against  the  arts." 

Tjmanthes  lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  ;  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  painters 
of  liis  age.  He  drew  the  famous  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  where,  unable  to  express 
the  sorrows  of  a  father  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
concealed  the  face  of  Agamemnon  with  a  veil. 

<  Apelles,  the  first  in  fame  of  all  the  ancient 
painters,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Coos,  in  the 
Archipelago.  He  was  much  beloved  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  employed  him  to  draw  the  portrait 
of  a  favourite  mistress  named  Campaspe.  when 
finding  that  the  painter  was  deeply  enamoured  of 
her  beauty,  he  generously  resigned  her  to  him. 
His  most  celebrated  picture  was  a  Venus  rising 
from  the  waves,  on  which  the  following  lines  were 
written  by  Ovid. 

Si  Venerem  Coos  nunquam  pinxisset  Apelles, 

Mersa  sub  a^quoreis  ilia  latcret  aquis. 

Apelles'  pencil  heavenly  Venus  drew, 

Orstillthe  waves  had  veil'd  her  charms  from  view. 

5  Zeuxis  was  a  nalive  of  Heraclea  in  Macedonia, 
and  lived  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
being  contemporary  wivh  Timnnlbes  and  Par- 
rhasius.  He  painted  the  famous  picture  of  Helen, 
f>r  which  he  is  said  to  have  selected  the  finest 
parts  from  live  of  the  most  beautiful  \irgins  sent 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  .An  incredible  story  is 
related  of  his  death ;  that  having  drawn  the  picture 
of  an  old  woman  with  exquisite  humour,  he  fell 
into  such  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  contemplatiou  of 
his  own  work  that  he  expired. 

Polygnot.is  was  a  painter  of  Athens  after  Zeuxis. 
He  was  the  first  who  revived  the  dignity  of  painting 
in  Greece,  which  had  fallen  into  disrejiu'e. 

^  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
Tuscany,  and  a  man  of  universal  knowledge.  He 
painted  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  Milan,  lie  drew 
a  picture  of  the  last  supper,  but  did  not  .luish  the 
liead  of  Christ,  because  he  could  not  find  an  imnge 
ansBcraLje  lo  his  idea  l)efore  he  was  obliged  to 
lea\e  Milan.      He  did  the  same  by  Judas;   but  the 


With  these,  an  Angel,  Michael*  styl'd  divine, 
In  whom  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  join  : 
BastianoS, 'I'itianS,  Raphaels,  three  that  grace 
Cadora,  Venice,  and  Trbino's  race: 
Each  genius  that  can  past  events  recall 
In  living  figures  on  the  story'd  wall :  20 

But  none  have  yet  appear'd,  whose  wondrous  art 
Could  future  deeds  by  pencill'd  forms  impart: 
Vet  have  we  known  some  favour'd  men  adorn 
A  mystic  pointing  ere  the  men  were  Iwrn. 
liut  such  effe(  t  exceeding  human  power, 
Is  only  work'd  by  help  of  magic  lore. 

prior  of  the  convent  being  impatient  to  s;»  the 
pi*x:c  finished,  pressed  him  so  earnestly,  and  pro- 
bably indecently,  that  he  drew  the  head  of  the  im- 
portunate friar  upon  the  shoulders  \if  .Judas.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Francis  I.  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  that  monarch,  who  came  to  visit  him  in 
his  last  sickness. 

Giovanni  Bellino  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Venetian  school  by  the  use  of  oil :  he  died  in  the 
year  131 '2,  aged  ninety  years. 

"  Tlie  two  Dossi  were  of  Fcrrara,  and  were  much 
employed  by  Alphonso  duke  of  Ferrai-a.  The  elder 
growing  old  had  a  pension  for  his  subsistence,  and 
his  younger  brother,  whose  name  was  Baptista, 
surviving  him,  painted  many  excellent  pieces  after 
the  death  of  his  brother. 

Mantegna  was  born  in  a  \illage  near  Padua,  and 
in  his  youth  kept  sheej) ;  but  his  geuius  discovering 
itself  very  early,  he  was  put  to  a  painter,  who 
adopted  him  for  his  son.  He  painled  for  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  executed  that  fine  piece  of  tlie 
triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  nine  parts,  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court.  He  died  at 
Mantua  in  the  year  lol",  aged  66. 

*  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  birn  in  i're 
year  14"+  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  'i'liis  seems 
rather  a  play  upon  his  name  of  Angelo  (Ancel). 
He  was  not  only  a  great  painter  but  an  excellent 
aichileet  and  statuary,  particularly  the  latter.  He 
painted  his  great  picture  of  the  last  judgment,  at 
the  command  of  Pope  Paul  111.  He  was  beloved 
by  all  the  sovereign  princes  of  his  time,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  the  year  15fi4,  at  S'O  years  old. 

'  Eastiano  del  Piombo  took  his  name  from  an 
office  given  him  by  Pope  Clement  in  the  lead 
mines.  He  was  born  at  Venice,  and  first  studied 
under  Gian'  Bellino,  and  after  Raphael's  death  be- 
came the  chief  painter  in  Rome,  Julio  Romano 
only  disputing  the  prize  with  him.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  Julio  Romano  has  not  a  place  here 
in  Ariosto's  list.  Bastiano  died  in  154'i,  aged  62 
yea  rs. 

Titiano  Vccelli  was  bom  at  Cadora,  a  prov'nce 
in  the  state  of  Venice,  in  the  year  1477.  He  waj 
of  noble  extraction,  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Vecelli :  he  drew  the  por- 
trait of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  three  times,  and 
that  monarch  used  to  say  on  the  occasion,  that  he 
had  been  made  thri<:e  immortal  by  the  hands  of 
Titian.  He  was  universally  esteemed,  full  of  years, 
honours,  and  wealth,  and  died  at  last  of  the  plague, 
ai:ed  ninety-nine  years. 

Raphael  Sanzio,  born  at  Urbino  in  the  year 
14S:i,  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  tempered 
men  living.  He  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
prince  of  inodi.rn  painters,  and  is  often  styled,  the 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


The  hall  I  l.itf-  (lp?frib'il  liad  Merlin  ninunlit 
In  one  short  ni^^ht,  by  subtle  <lemi>Tis  hroin^ht 
Trom  shades  infernnl,  hv  his  book  (Minpcll'd, 
Jlis  book  all  potent!   wiiclhti-  saried  belli  3(1 

To  blaek  Avemus,  or  the  shades  that  hide 
Nnrsinia's  caves'",  or  drear  C'oeytns"  tide. 

But  turn  we  now  to  where  the  noble  band 
To  view  the  pictnr  d  tales  impatient  stand. 
While  torches,  rear'd  in  inaoy  a  band,  display 
Their  mingled  rays  and  tionlatc  the  day. 
Then  thus  the  castle's  lord — "  The  «ars  that  rise 
In  yonder  forms  to  meet  yoin'  wondering  eyes, 
Are  yet  unfuiigbt — the  sage's  two-fold  art 
Reveals  the  painter's  and  the  prophet's  part.        40 
There,  in  Italian  plains  our  troops  are  view'd. 
By  turns  subduing  and  by  turns  subdu'd. 
Whatever  good  or  evil  chance  attend 
The  powers  that  France  beyond  the  .Alps  shall  send, 
In  this  apartment  Merlin  bids  appear. 
Before  th'  events  by  many  a  hundred  year. 
Dispatch'd  from  Britain's  king  the  prophet  came 
To  Gallia's  king,  who  held  his  regal  ciaiui 


divine  Raphael,  for  the  inimitable  graces  of  his 
pencil  :  be  was  beloved  in  the  highest  degree  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  he  was  adn)ircd  and 
courted  by  all  the  princes  and  states  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  by  our  Henry  VIII.  who  would 
have  brought  bim  over  to  i-'.ngland :  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  splendour  ;  but  his  passion  for  the  fair  sex 
destroyed  bim  in  the  flower  of  his  age  j  for  being 
taken  with  a  burning  fever,  and  having  concealed 
from  bis  physicians  the  true  cause  of  his  distemper, 
he  was  improperly  dealt  with,  and  died  in  the  year 
1.S20,  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  born,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Cardinal  r.embo 
■wrote  his  epitaph,  in  which  arc  these  lines,  which 
Mr.  Pope  has  translated,  and  with  the  most  in- 
judicious flattei^y  applied  to  bis  friend  sir  Godfrey 
Knellcr. 

Hie  est  ille  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospile  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  inoricnte  mori. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 

Her  works,  and  dying  fears  herself  may  die. 

Pope's  Epilaph  on  sir  G.  Koeller 

Ariosto  was  himself  contemporary  with  all  the 
•modern  artists  here  mentioned:  he  knew  Titian 
well,  who  drew  his  picture.  The  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Pope,  in  an  anecdote  taken  from  Richard- 
son, mentions,  that  Raphael  with  great  niodesly 
consulted  his  friend  Ariosto,  who  was  an  ericellent 
scholar,  on  the  characters,  lives,  and  countries  of 
the  persons  whom  he  was  to  introduce  in  the  picture 
of  theology.  All  that  Raphael  is  ever  kuo»n  lo 
have  written,  is  four  letters  and  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  Ariosto.  Essay  on  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  i6'i. 

'°  The  poet  here  alludes  to  those  fabulous  and 
imaginary  caves  or  grottos  said  to  be  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Norcia,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Sibyls,  of  which  many  fictions  are  related.  Petrarcli 
tells  us,  that  in  these  mountains  is  an  opening  that 
leads  to  the  grotto  of  the  Cuniafan  Sibyl,  where  she 
resided  with  many  of  her  virgins, -all  of  whoin  every 
Friday  assumed  the  form  of  .sei-pents ;  that  who- 
ever entered  the  cave  should  uot  return  till  a  year, 
a  mt  nth,  and  a  day  were  expired  ;  and  that  if  be 
should,  through  forgetfulness,  not  depart  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  would  remain  there  for  ever. 


I" mm  Mari'oniir  "— then  hear  with  what  intent 
Ibis  ball  be  fram'd,  and  why  from  Arthur  sent.  ,50 

"  King  Pharamond'^   who  with  his  numerous 
bnst 
Has  first  from  France  maintain'd  his  daring  post 
liesidc:  the  Rhine,  now  meditates  to  check 
lienc  alb  his  yoke  Italin's  haughty  neck  : 
Nor  arduous  seeni'il  the  task,  when  day  by  day 
lieheld  the  Roman  empire's  |  -iwer  decay. 
With  British  Arthur  hence  he  wills  to  make 
\  solemn  league  the  war  in  band  to  take. 
Artlinr  who  ne'er  without  the  CMuusel  sage 
<  )f  prophet  Merlin  would  i.i  arms  engage,  (iO 

(That  Merlin,  from  a  demon  sprung,  whose  view 
Could  trace  events,  and  all  the  future  knew) 
l''rom  bim  bad  learnt,  anil  Pharamond  he  shows 
To  what  he  rashly  must  bis  troops  expose, 
Sboulil  be,  ill-fated,  on  those  lands  descend 
Which  Alps,  and  seas,  and  .Appenines  defend. 
Him  Merlin  tells,  that  scarce  in  future  days, 
A  king  that  o'er  the  Franks  his  sceptre  sways. 
Rut  sees  in  Italy  bis  martial  train, 
Hy  raging  pestilence  and  famine  slain  :  70 

Shirt  is  their  time  to  joy,  and  long  to  niouni, 
With  little  gain,  with  mighty  loss  they  turn 
From  fruitful  fields,  where  not  a  venturous  hand 
.Shall  plant  the  lily  in  forbidden  land. 
See!   Pharamond  on  him  so  far  depend. 
He  seeks  on  other  foes  his  arms  to  bend ; 
When  Merlin  at  his  will  (so  goes  the  fame) 
Kmploy'd  his  fiends  this  magic  hail  to  frame. 
That  every  eye  might  pictur'<l  here  heboid 
The  future  actions  of  the  Franks  foretold  ;  89 

.And  each  descendent  of  the  nation  know. 
That  while  their  powers  against  a  barbarous  foe 
With  sniial  aid  defend  th'  Italian  slate, 
Conquest  and  honour  shall  their  arms  await. 
But  should  they  ever  seek  with  hostile  sway 
To  make  fair  Italy  their  yoke  obey, 
Sucli  rash  design  must  seal  their  certain  doom. 
And  build  beyond  those  bills  their  fatal  tomb." 

So  spoke  the  host ;   directing  as  be  stood 
Each  flame's  attention:   Sigisbcrt  he  show'd  *3,    90 
Who,  tLiiipted  by  Mauritius'  wealthy  stores. 
From  Jov  c's  steep  mount  '*  his  numerous  army 

pours. 
Behold  on  Sambro  and  Ticino's  plain 
He  spreads  his  troops,  whose  inroad  to  sustain 
See  Kurar  comes,  and  with  resistless  force 
And  dreadful  slaughter  stops  their  daring  course. 


"  The  name  of  a  kinsr,  said  to  have  reigned  in 
France  before  Pharamond. 

'"  Pharamond,  king  of  France,  reported  to  be 
the  thst  who  established  the  Salic  law:  be  lived 
about  the  year  418;  he  has  been  always  held  up 
as  a  sjreat  prince,  but  his  history  is  much  involved 
in  fable. 

'3  Mauritius  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  suc- 
cessor to  Tiberius,  being  desirous  to  drive  the 
Eombarils  out  of  Italy,  incited  Sigisbert,  with  large 
offers,  to  undertake  the  expedition.  Sigisbert, 
with  a  vast  army,  passed  the  mountains  and  entered 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  Eutar,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
feigning  a  retreat,  attacked  him  unawares,  and 
cut  all  his  army  to  pieces.  Eugenico. 

'■I  A  mountain  of  the  Alps,  one  of  the  passes  inta 
Italy. 
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See  miirlity  Clovis'S  frmn  the  licii;lits  dcsoend, 

A  liiindrrj  thousand  un  liJ!^  iiiiurli  attend. 

Si^e  I^onivctito's  Ernllant  dukfi  oppose, 

\\'itli  siPTicrth  unequal,  siK-li  a  Imst  of  foes.       100 

liehc.M  lie  feigns  a  pasvaiie  free  to  leave: 

lii?  Mill-laid  snares  the  hostile  train  deceive; 

\\  hn,  Inr'il  by  wiiie.s  of  Lombaidy.  remain 

Like  ins<ets  tani;hl,  «ith  fearfid  havoc  slain. 

See  Chlldibert  "*  has  sent  a  niuneiou-;  hand 

Of  Franks  and  captains  to  Italia's  land  : 

But  bn,  alike  uitb  Cli.vis,  ne'er  shall  view 

His  amis  the  power  of  Loinbardy  subdue  j 

Nor  spoils  nor  palms  are  his — th'  avenirina:  sword 

t*f  Heaven  descending  has  bis  battle  gor'd.        110 

The  dead  are  heap'd  ;   his  men  the  climate  burns ; 

'J'he  iiux  d'Stroys — nor  one  of  tf  n  returns. 

Of  Pepin  now  ",  and  now  of  Charles  bo  speaks, 
And  shows  where  each  tb'  Italian  border  seeks. 
And  where  un  each  a  like  success  att<nds. 
Since  this,  nor  that,  the  realm  be  seeks  oHcnds.- 
Tliis,  from  oppression  Slephano  rej)ricves. 
That,  Adrian  first  and  Leo  next  reliives: 
Astolpbo  one  :  and  one  subdues  his  beir'^. 
And  to  its  rights  restores  the  papal  chair.  120 

A  youthful  Pepin '3  there  his  legions  pours. 
That  from  Fornaci  reach  to  Jndali's  shores. 


'5  (.:linis  V.  king  of  Fmnce  marcbcil  with  a 
great  army  into  Italy  against  the  Lombards;  ami 
thought,  by  takinjr  advantage  of  the  civil  discords 
that  bad  sprung  up  amongst  them,  to  obtain  an 
easy  conquest.  Grimaoldo  duke  of  Boniveuto, 
having  few  forces  to  oppose  him,  feigned  at  first  an 
iniiMilion  of  attacking  him,  and  then,  retreating, 
left  bis  camp  full  of  provisions  and  wine.  Tbe 
Franks  entering  the  camp,  the  stddiers  gave  them- 
selves to  excess  till  they  grew  intoxicated,  and 
Crimaoldo  coming  upon  them  in  the  night,  when 
tbey  were  asleep,  killtd  every  man.     Poreaccbi. 

*^  C'hildibert,  uncle  of  Clovis,  desirous  of  re- 
venging the  dealli  of  bis  nephew,  sent  three  gene- 
rals, with  three  great  armies,  into  Louibardy, 
against  Grimaoldo:  one  general  dying,  bis  army 
joined  the  other  two :  but  a  dreadful  distemper 
breaking  out  amongst  them,  and  they  being  dis- 
ajipointed  of  the  succours  which  tbey  exi)eeted 
fijin  tbe  emperor,  the  remainder  returned  home. 
Poreaccbi. 

''  Stcphanothe  Second,  being  raised  to  tbe  papal 
cbair,  Astolpbo  kmg  of  Lomhardy  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  church  :  the  pope,  emleavouring 
to  conciliate  bim  with  gifts,  had  recourse  to  Pepin 
king  of  France  for  assistance,  who  passed  into 
Italy,  and  compelled  Alphuns(i  to  sue  for  peace. 
I'epin,  having  left  Italy,  Alphonso  recommenced 
hostilities  against  the  pope,  and  nas  once  more 
compelled  by  Pepin  to  make  peace.  To  pope 
Adrian  succeeded  Leo  111,,  who  being  ill  treated  by 
Pascal  and  Campolo,  a  priest  and  officer  of  the 
church,  hi  the  niiddle  of  divine  ser\ice,  and  being 
threatened  with  imprisonment,  tUd  to  Charlcinain, 
%vho  sent  him  with  great  honours  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  coming  there  bimsolf,  was  anointed  by 
the  poutifl*  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Lugenicu. 

'*  Desiderius. 

'5  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  the  Great,  went  against 
the  Venetians,  and  having  taken  many  islands,  he 
caused  a  bridge  to  be  built,  that  his  soldiers,  little 
Vised  to  naval   ligiils,  m  ght  find  less   risk.     But 


See,  near  Rialtn  structur'd  by  his  bands. 
The  towering  bridge  of  Malamocoa  stands  : 
Here  bums  the  fight,  and  hence  he  si-ems  to  fly  ; 
He  leaves  bis  men  beneath  the  waves  to  die  ; 
While  broke  by  tides,  and  by  strong  winds  o'er- 

thrown. 
The  huge  i)ile  falls,  a  mass  of  useless  stone. 
Heboid  nuigimilian  Lewis'"  var.quish'd  swear 
No  more  in  Italy  the  swtird  to  bear;  130 

liohrild  him  soon  his  plighted  faith  forgo. 
And  once  again  a  capti\e  to  the  foe. 
r.ehold  whire,  molc-like,  qneneb'd  his  visual  ray. 
Him  o'er  the  Alps  his  mourning  friends  convey. 
Sec  Arli's  Hugo-'  chase  with  conquering  bands 
The  lierengarii  from  Italian  lands: 
These  once  or  twice  be  routs;  while  these  the  Hnns 
Uy  turns  assist,  by  turns  Ilavaria's  suns  ; 
Till  fore'd  by  stronger  power  he  ends  the  strife. 
On  terms  iinpos'd,  and  soon  concludes  bis  life ;  140 
Not  long  his  successor  alive  remains. 
When  Herengarius  o'er  the  kingdom  reigns. 
See  Italy  another  Charles  invade^- 
To  give  the  holy  pastor  needful  aid : 
Two  kings  by  bim  in  two  fierce  battles  slain, 
Manfred  and  Cctrradino  press  the  plain  ! 
But  soon  bis  jjeoplc  suoln  with  great  success, 
With  wrong  on  wrong  the  conquer'd  realm  oppress. 
■See  !  through  the  crowded  street  while  vesi  ers  call 
lo  ballow'd  rites,  in  niurdcr'd  heaps  tbey  fall !  1  jO 

while  the  Venetians  defended  themselves,  there 
arose  so  fierce  a  storm,  that  the  bridge  was  de- 
molished, tbe  soldiers  were  buried  under  the  ruins, 
and  the  king  was  forced  to  abandon  his  enterprise. 
Poreaccbi. 

'°  Lewis,  king  of  Burgundia,  making  an  expedi- 
tion into  Italy,  was  conquered  by  the  enqieror 
Berengarius  1.  and  made  j)risoner.  hut  set  at  liberty 
on  bis  taking  an  oath  never  mure  lo  invade  Italy. 
The  Burgundian,  afterwards  foigctting  his  oaJh, 
renewed  hostilities;  and  being  again  taken  prisoner 
by  Berengarius  IL  was,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
breach  of  faith,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  in  this 
condition  he  returned  home.  Poreaccbi. 

"'  Hugo,  Count  of  ArIi,  called  in  by  tbe  Italians 
to  their  assistance  against  the  Berengarii :  he  suc- 
cetdeil  greatly  at  first,  but  being  afterwards  oier- 
powcrcd,  was  constrained  to  ask  tor  peace,  and  re- 
tired to  ArIi,  leaving  his  son  Lothario  behind  him, 
who  soon  after  died.  Eugenico. 

''^  Pope  Clement  IV.  invited  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  St.  Lewis  king  of  France,  against  Man- 
fred, an  enemy  to  the  church,  who  had  usurped 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ami  Sicily.  Charles  arriving, 
overthrew  iManfied  at  Benovento,  slew  him,  and 
took  possession  of  Sicily.  Covradino,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  belonged  in  right  of  succession,  brought 
a  force  from  (Jermany,  engaged  Charles;  but  was 
defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  at  last  beheaded, 
Charles  reigning  in  Sicily,  the  Franks  began  to 
exercise  great  tyranny  over  tbe  Sicilians ;  and, 
among  other  enormities,  committed  violence  on 
their  wives.  Hence  a  plot  was  concerted  all  over 
the  island,  that  as  soun  as  the  vesper  bcll  rung, 
tbe  Sicilians  re.idy  armed  should  sally  foitb  from 
their  houses,  and  fall  upon  tbe  Franks  :  this  was 
put  in  execution,  and  eight  thousand  Franks  were 
slain  to  revenge  the  dishonour  oticred  to  the  Sicilians 
in  the  persons  of  their  wives.  Poicaccbi. 
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Tlic  liost  tlipn  «lir.w'd«i  (\ilipn  many  a  rolling  year 

SIkiuUI  u!iirl  the  planets  in  their  cbaiiiiin^  bplierej 

A  Gallic  leader  from  the  hill  descend. 

i\nd  on  \'isronti's  earls  the  eomhat  hend. 

See!  Alexandria  by  the  threaten'd  fcjive 

Of  France  bc.airt  uith  mingled  foot  and  horse: 

Within  the  walls  the  d.iko  has  fix'd  the  piiard, 

Vithont,  an  ambush  for  the  fue  iirepJlr'd, 

See  by  his  toils  the  heedless  Franks  ensnar'd. 

I.o,  Armoniaco  their  Inrkle-s  head;  16l> 

See,  some  to  Alexandria  captive  led, 

M'hile  the  warm  deluge  doidiling  either  flood, 

The  Po  and  Tanacro  run  purple  bloud. 

One  call'd  of  Marca''^,  then  in  turn  he  s'^ow'd 

Three  Anjoinini  nam'd — and  thus  pnrsu'd. 

*'  Behold  how  oft  have  these  with  numerous  bands 

Distiub'd  the  lUueian  and  the  Dacian  lands; 

The  Marsians  vex'd,  and  Salentin  an  train; 

Yet  vain  tlie  force  of  France,  and  all  as  vain 

The  Latian  succours,  there  to  srive  a  place         170 

To  one  small  remnant  of  the  Gallic  race. 

Oft  as  the  Frank  his  force  for  battle  shows, 

Alphonso  and  Ferrantes  shall  oppose, 

And  to  their  native  lands  expel  their  foes. 

See   Charles  the    I'.iglitb-s,   who   horn   the   Al)'s 

descends. 
While  all  the  flower  of  France  his  march  attends. 
He  passes  Liri ;   not  a  sword  he  draws, 
Or  rests  a  spear,  yet  to  his  sovereign  laws 


'3  The  count  of  Arinagnac,  a  Frank,  came  with 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  in  aid  of  the  Florentines 
and  Bolognese,  against  Galeazzo  duke  of  Milan, 
who,  havinj;  left  a  numerous  garrison  in  Alexandria, 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  attacked  the  (neniy.  at 
the  same  time  that  tliey  were  attacked  by  those 
from  the  city,  and  cut  all  the  Franks  to  pieces, 
the  count  dying  soon  after  prisoner  of  his  wotmds. 
Porcacchi. 

'*  Joan  queen  of  Naples  took  for  her  husband 
James  count  of  Marca,  who  descended  from  the 
kings  of  France,  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
contented  with  the  title  of  prince  of  Taranto,  duke 
of  Calabria,  and  vicar  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
the  administration  of  public  atTaiis  should  remain 
with  her.  But  he,  attempting  to  seize  the  whole 
government,  and  calling  himself  king,  she,  with 
the  assistance  of  Francis  Sforza,  deprived  him  of 
all.  Ludovico,  Rinieri,  and  ,lohn  of  Anjou,  assert- 
ing their  pretensions  to  the  crown,  were  severally 
defeated  by  Alphonso  and  Fcrrando:  these  the 
poet  calls  the  Anjoinini.  Porcacchi. 

'5  Charles  VIII.  king  of  Fran<:e,  assisted  by 
Ludovico  .Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  a  mortal  t-neniy 
to  Alphonso  of  Arragon  king  of  Naples,  came  witli 
all  the  French  nobility  and  a  vast  army  into  Italy. 
Alphonso,  giving  way  to  the  better  fortune  of- 
(Miarles,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Fcrrando,  and 
retired  with  bis  treasures  to  Sicily.  Fcrrando, 
unable  to  inake  head  against  the  Franks,  was  soon 
divested  of  all  his  fortresses  and  places  except  the 
i^e  of  Ischia,  gallantly  defended  by  Inico  del 
Vasto.  At  lotigtb  alt  the  ])rinces  of  Italy,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  victories  of  Charles,  entered  into  a 
jeagne  against  him.  The  Neapolitans,  detesting 
the  haughty  government  of  the  Franks,  recalled 
Fcrraiid'.,  who,  ast'isted  by  the  Venetians,  re- 
covered the  k'.nijdoin.  torcaocl'i. 


The  rtalin  submissive  yields,  save  where  ©pprest 
lien>-atli  the  rock  Typhoons  heaves  his  breast.     1  80 
Here,  not  imquestion'd.  conquering  Charles  arrives. 
Against  him  Inico  del  Vasto  strives," 

,    In  whom  the  race  of  .\volo  smTi\es. 

The  castle's  lord  directing  thus  the  view 
Of  liradamant  to  forms  which  Merlin  drew, 
And  pointing  Ischia  to  her  sight,  he  said  : 
•'  Ere  more  from  cluif  to  chief  your  eyrs  arc  led, 
Hear  what  to  me  reveai'd  in  times  of  old. 
While  yet  a  child  my  aged  grandsire  told, 
Truths  which  to  h'-m  his  father  oft  made  known. 
Through  sons  succeeding  sons  deliver'd  down     IPl 
From  Merlin's  self,  whose  wondrous  art  display'd 
Yon  story'd  deeds  in  various  tints  pouvtray'd  ; 
Who,  when  he  show'd  yon  castle  on  the  rock 
To  Pharainond,   he  thus  the  king  bespoke. 
*  From  him  whose  gallant  arms  yon  height  defend, 
A  chief,  his  country's  glory  ^^,  shall  descend  ; 
Less  graceful  Nereus";  luss  in  battle  nain'd 
Achilles  ;   less  for  art  Ulysses  fam'd  ; 
Less  swift  was  Ladas'*;   less  in  council  sage      200 
N'estor,  who  taught  so  long  a  wondering  age; 
Nor  yet  so  merciful  or  libei-al  found 
Was  ancient  Caesar  through  the  F.arth  renown'd. 
The  cifts  of  these  in  nothing  can  cnmpare 
With  liiin  who  draws  in  Ischia  vital  air  ; 
If  Crete  can  vaunt  (rdl  other  isles  above) 
Her  Mill  the  birth-place  of  superpal  Jove, 
If  T  hcbcs  may  HcicuKs  and  Bacchus  boast, 
.■Vnd  the  twin-ofispriug  glad  the  Delian  coast, 
Lo  !   tu  this  isle  yon  marquis'  birth  is  given,       210 
With  every  grace  endow 'd  fiom  favouring  Heaven; 
This  hero  will  be  known,'  thus  Merlin  said, 
His  words  repeating  oft,   '  when  most  his  aid 
The  Poman  empire  shall,  opprcst,  demand, 
.And  cliallen?e  freedom  from  his  saving  hand,* 
But  wherefore  should  1  now  the  deeds  foitel 
On  » I'.ich  far  better  here  your  sight  may  dwell  ?" 
Thus  speaks  the  host,  and  each  attention  calls 
Where  Charles'  high  ac.ions  grace  the  story'd  walls. 
*•  See  Lewis  now,"  he  cries,  "  whose  calmer  thought 
Repents  that  Charles  he  to  Italia  brought ;        221 
He  brought  him  there  to  gall  a  rival  foe. 
But  not  to  work  bis  total  overthrow. 
Behold  him  now  a  league  with  Venice  make 
.Against  the  king,  and  now  prepare  to  teke 
I'he  inonarcli  captive,  who  with  dauntless  mind 
Impels  his  spear,  and  'scapes  the  fate  design'd. 
Far  other  chaiue  his  hapless  powers  sustain. 

That  to  drfeiid  theconquer'd  realm  remain. 
Ferrin'es  now  returns  with  mighty  aids  230 

From  Mantua's  lord,  and  there  the  foe  invades  ; 
Rut,  lo!  by  frand  one  hapless  leader  lost, 
With  deej)  regret  the  victor's  joy  has  cro't.'' 
Sos|)oke  the  host;  and  speaking  thus,  where  stood 

.Alphonso,  marquis  of  Pcscara ^9,  show'd  : 


^  Alphonso  del  Vasto,  mentioned  Book  xr. 

^  A  Grecian  commander,  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person  by  Homer. 

'^  The  name  of  a  messenger  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  remarkable  for  h-s  swiftness,  mentioned  by 
Catullus,  Martial,  and  .Solinus. 

'5  After  the  dejiarture  of  Charles  VIII.  king 
Fcrrando  was  received  into  Naples,  and  only  one 
castle  held  out  for  the  Franks,  when  a  Moorish 
sla^-e  demised  a  scheme  to  introduce  the  Arragonesa 
into   the   church  of  St.    Cruz.     The   treacherous 
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"  This  ciiief,  whose  acts  in  many  a  dreadful  fight 
Shall  «hine  resplendent  as  Pyropus'  light. 
Behold  o'ertaken  in  the  double  snares 
The  treachi^rous  Kthiopian's  guile  prepares; 
Behold  where  sudden  slain  on  earth  he  lies,       240 
lln  whom  the  age's  greatest  champion  dies. 
See!   the  twelfth  LewisS"  from  the  hills  descend, 
And  with  Italian  scouis  his  arnw  bend 
T' uprtxit  themulberry  J',  and  the  lily  place 
In  fruitful  fields  where  rul'd  Visconti's  race. 
Thence  o'er  Oaragliano's  stream  intent 
To  frame  a  passai;e,  he  his  people  sent, 
(A.<  Charles  had  done) — them  soon  the  foe  annoys, 
The  tl\)odso'erwhelmsthem,  and  the  sword  destroys: 
Not  less  ef  slaughter  Puglia's  hatilc  stains,        251) 
^Vhen  Gallia's  troops  forsake  the  dreadful  plains. 
Ferrantes  there,  the  chief  of  Spani-h  blood 
(Coisalvo  nain'd)  has  twice  their  force  sulidu'd  : 
While  Fortune  Lewis  here  with  frowns  pursues. 
In  that  rich  country  him  with  smiles  she  views, 
Where  fair  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
To  Adriatic  seas  the  Po  declines.'* 

Thtts  he;  then  points  the  traitor  forth,  who  sold 
The  castle  given  him  hy  his  lord  to  hold : 
The  fraudful  Swiss ■)'  he  shows,  who  prisoner  makes 
The  man  that  him  for  his  defender  takes.  2(31 

These  deeds,  without  a  single  sword  or  lance. 
Have  giv'n  the  conquest  to  the  powers  of  France. 
In  Italy  he  Casar  Borgia  shows^s. 
Who  greater  by  his  monarch's  favour  grows; 
Each  Ioi"d  of  Rome,  each  haron  of  renown, 
Rais'd  by  his  smile,  or  exil'd  bv  his  frown. 
He  tells  the  king,  wlio  from  Bologna  fair 
Removes  the  saw  and  plants  the  .acorns  there  3»; 
Who  next  the  rebel  Genoese 35  pursues,  270 

And  their  strong  city  to  his  rule  subdues. 


Moor  calling  the  marquis  one  tiieht  to  a  parley  on 
the  walls,  shot  him  with  an  arrow  in  the  throat. 

Porcacchi. 

5°  Lewis  the  Xllth,  king  of  France,  successor  to 
Charles  VIll.  and  a  constant  eneiny  to  Ludovico 
Sforea,  had  resolved  to  take  from  him  the  govern- 
ment^ for  which  intent  he  made  a  league  with  pope 
Alexander  VI.,  with  the  Venetians,  and  with  IVr- 
rando  king  of  Spain.  He  drove  Ludovico  from 
bis  government,  who  fled  to  the  emperor  in  tier- 
many,  havuis  h'ft  t!ie  defence  of  his  castle  of 
Milan  to  Gernardm  di  Coste,  who  betrayed  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Porcacchi. 

3'  Under  the  symbol  of  a  mulberry-tree,  the 
poet  hgures  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  was  called  il 
Moro  (a  nudherry-tree)  from  the  darkness  of  his 
complexion.  Zaita. 

,  32  The  Switzers,  being  corrupted  by  the  bribes  of 
the  Franks,  betrayed  him  to  them  :  Ludovico  was 
carried  into  France,  where  he  remained  five  years 
in  prison,  and  then  died.  Porcacchi. 

"  Cassar  Borgia,  son  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  by 
the  favour  of  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  took  to 
wife  Charlotte  d'Alabrette  of  the  blood  royal,  he 
having  renounced  the  cardtaal's  hat. 

Porcacchi. 

3«  By  the  saw,  he  means  the  Bentivogli,  their 
«rms  being  a  saw ;  and  by  the  acorns,  pope  .lulius  IL ; 
for  the  pope,  by  the  aid  of  the  Franks,  drove  the 
Bentivogli  from  Bologna.  Porcacchi. 

35  The  Genoese  having,  in  opposition  to  the 
noblas,  created  Paulo  de  Nove,  doje,  a  man  taken 

TOL.   III. 


"  Behold,"  he  cries,  "  what  ghastly  pileu  of  slaiu 
.Are  stretch'd  on  Ghiradada's  fatal  plains''  ! 
F.ach  city  to  the  king  her  gate  unfolds, 
And  Venice  scarce  aiainst  his  prowess  holds. 
Ill  brooks  the  pontiff  his  increasing  power  : 
For  passing  now  Romania's  coniines  o'er, 
Modena  from  Ferrara's  duke  he  takes, 
.\n<l  every  old  possession  doubtful  makes. 
Behold  the  army  of  the  Franks  have  won,         280 
And  .given  to  sack  and  pillage,  Brescia's  town: 
Lo  I  where  their  aid  they  to  Felslna  yield, 
Anil  rout  the  Church's  forces  in  the  field. 
Here  Franco  and  Spain  opp<js'd,  at  once  unite 
Their  closing  ranks,  an:!  dreadful  glows  the  fight; 
The  crims  in  dikes  with  human  blood  o'erllow. 
Mars  doubtful  stands  where  conquest  to  bestow. 
At  length  Alphonso's  virtue^'  wins  the  day,  [way: 
France  keeps  the  field  and  conquer'd  Spain  give* 
Ravenna's  sack  succeeds  ;  the  pope  with  grief  290 
Such  ruin  views,  and  to  the  land's  relief 
He  bids  the  Belgians  from  the  neighbouring  steep 
Agiiust  the  Franks  like  driving  tempests  sweep  ; 
Till  each,  before  the  furious  onset  fled, 
Behind  the  .Alps  conceals  his  shameful  head; 
While  unce  again  Italian  standards  rise, 
.\nd  once  again  the  golden  lily  flies. 
Behold  the  Franks  return^'— behold  once  more 
Faithless  Helvetiiis  breaks  their  scatter'd  power: 
With  him  (unlook'd-for  aid)  yon  youth  behold,  300 
Whose  sire  he  captive  made,  whose  sire  he  sold. 
Behold  your  army  (lately  doom'd  to  feel 
The  sad  reverse  of  fickle  Fortune's  wheel) 
Anuther  king  succeeding,  bend  their  care 
T'  avenge  the  shame  inflicted  by  Navarre: 
With  better  omens  to  the  fight  they  turn  : 
King  Francis  see  with  generous  ardour  bum  ; 
He  breaks  the  Switzer's  pride,  whose  barbarous  host 
}U^  sweli'd  their  titles  with  presuming  boast ; 
And  stvi'd  themselves  by  Heaven's  high  will  pre- 
■par'd  310 

The  scoui-ge  of  princes  and  the  church's  guard. 


from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  asserted  at  the 
same  time  that  Genoa  was  not  subject  to  any 
prince,  thereby  openly  declaring  themselves  rebels 
to  the  king  of  France,  Lewis  marched  against 
them  with  a  powerful  army,  and  the  city  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion.  Porcacchi. 

^  The  Venetians  sent  a  numerous  army,  under 
the  count  di  Pigliano  and  Bartolomeo  Alviano ; 
thev  engaged  the  army  of  the  French  at  Ghiradada, 
though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pigliano,  the 
Venetian  general.  After  an  obstinate  battle  the 
Venetians  were  defeated  with  great  loss;  the  gate* 
of  Bergamo,  Bresc  a,  and  Cremona,  were  throwa 
open  to  Lewis;  many  other  places  surrendered  to 
him,  and  he  prepared  to  attack  Venice  itself. 

Porcacchi. 

37  Alphonso  duke  of  Ferrara. 

3'  King  Lewis,  exasperated  at  being  driven  out 
of  Italy,  made  a  peace  and  league  with  the  Vene- 
tians, and  sent  a  fresh  army  against  Maximiliaa 
Sforza.  Maximilian,  assistedwilh  the  pope's  money, 
called  in  the  Switzers  to  his  side,  not  without  risk 
(as  the  poet  observes),  considering  the  fate  of  his 
father:  however,  joined  with  the^e,  he  attacked 
and  entirely  defeated  the  French  army;  for  which 
victory  the  pope  bestowed  on  the  Switzeni  the  title 
of  Defenders  of  the  Holv  ChutcU.  Porcav^bi 
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Spite  of  the  Icajnc,  he  maltcs  proud  Milan  bend, 

Aii'i  there  in  young  Sforzesco  (inds  a  friend. 

See!  BoiirbunS!',  when  the  Belsian  troops  advance. 

Defends  the  city  for  the  king  of  Trance.  i 

Eehold  where  now  on  otlicr  thoughts  intent, 

King  Francis  ponders  many  a  great  event, 

His  people's  cruelty  and  pride  unknown. 

That  lost  him  soon  fair  Milan's  conquer'd  town. 

Another  Francis  see<°,  alike  'n  name  3'2() 

And  virtue  to  his  great  forefather's  fame. 

The  Franks  expell'd,  he  wins  his  native  soil. 

And  holy  ch,irch  rewards  his  pious  toil. 

France  tvnus  again,  but  on  Ticino's  shores 

Brave  Mantua's  duke  repels  th'  advancing  jjowers: 

And  Frederic,  ere  his  cheek  unfledeed  displays 

The  bloom  of  manhood,  merits  la^tiug  prai>e: 

He  with  his  sword  and  lance,  with  every  art 

Of  war  Ihat  makes  the  soldier's  noblest  part. 

Can  Pavia's  walls  defend  from  Gallic  rage,         330 

And  Leo's  fury  on  the  seas  engage. 

Then  two,  that  bear  the  rank  of  marquis,  stand, 

Our  dread,  and  glory  of  th'  Italian  land. 

Both  from  one  blood,  both  own  one  natal  earth  : 

The  first  from  that  Alphonso  drew  his  birth ; 

The  marquis  taken  in  the  negro's  toil 

Whoi^e  blood  thon  seest  distain  the  mourning  soil. 

Behold  how  by  his  prudent  counsels  given, 

Fi-om  Italy  th'  invading  Franks  are  driven. 

The  second  chief,  whose  noble  mien  declares     340 

His  noble  soul,  the  rule  o'er  \'asto  beai-s, 

Alphonso  iiam'd — lo  !   this  the  gallant  knight 

AVhose  form  so  late  I  pointed  lo  your  sight 

In  Ischia's  isle,  of  whom  the  sage  of  old 

To  royal  Pharamond  so  much  fortold  ; 

Whose  birth  high  Heaven  to  distant  time  delay'd, 

When  harass'd  Italy  requires  his  aid  ; 

What  time  the  holy  church  and  empire  most 

Such  valour  claim  against  a  barbarous  host ; 

He  with  his  kinsman  of  Pescara  stands;  GjO 

And  Prospera  Colonna  near  commands. 

Through  him  th'  Helveti.in  makes  his  swift  return, 

Through   him  the  Franks  their  former  triumphs 

mourn. 
Behold  again  her  armies^'  France  address 
With  better  hope  to  heal  her  ill  success. 


»  Ferrando,  king  of  Spain,  being  dead,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  invaded  Lombardy  with  four 
teen  thousand  Switzers  and  seven  thousand  Bel 
tians,  with  an  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Milan 
defended  by  Trivulzio  and  Charles  of  Bourbon. 

Kugeuico. 

4'  The  emperor  Charles  V.  made  a  league  with 
pope  Leo,  in  order  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Milan  and  restore  Francisco  Sforza,  nephew  of  the 
lirst  Francis,  and  son  of  Ludovieo  il  Moro.  The 
Trench  were  become  odious  to  the  Milanese  from 
the  pride  of  Lautn^c  and  his  brother.  Sforza  at 
length  engaging  Lsutrec  put  him  to  flight,  and 
«nteri»g  the  city  by  night  was  made  duke. 

Eugenico. 

*'  King  Francis,  resolving  to  recover  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  passed  into  Lombardy  with  a  great  army, 
when  all  submitted  to  him  except  Padua :  but 
being  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  marquises  of 
Pescara  and  Vasto,  he  was  vanquished  and  made 
prisoner,  though  afterwards  set  at  liberty  u])on 
giving  up  hi:j  sons  for  hostages,  Eugenico, 


One  camp  the  king  In  I.ombavdy  extend."; 

And  one,  prepar'd  for  Naples'  siege,  he  sends  ? 

But  she-"  (by  whom  the  hopes  of  human  kind 

Are  tost  like  chaff,  that  Hits  before  the  wind  ; 

Like  grains  of  sand,  that  whirling  round  and  round. 

The  tempest  lifts,  or  scatters  o'er  the  ground)  3<3l 

His  every  purpose  foils — while  at  his  call 

He  deems  that  thousands  wait  near  Pavia's  wall  j 

The  monarch  little  heeds  the  war's  array. 

Nor  majks  how  ranks  increase,  or  ranks  decay, 

By  selfish  counseilors  himself  deceiv'd, 

I'he  simple  dictates  of  his  heart  believ'd  : 

Hence,  wheii  at  night  the  camp  was  rous'd  to  arms, 

Tlie  bands  but  thinly  answer'd  to  th'  alarms ; 

The  wary  Spaniards  in  their  works  they  view,  370 

In  dread  assault,  who  bring  the  generous  two 

Of  Avolo's  high  blood,  with  them  to  dare 

The  fiercest  terrours  of  invasive  war. 

Behold  the  noblest  of  the  race  of  France 

.Stictch'd  on  the  plain— behold  how  many  a  lance. 

How  many  a  sword  the  dauntless  king  defies : 

Behold  beneath  him  slain  his  courser  lies! 

On  foot  he  combats,  b^th'd  in  hostile  blood  : 

But  virtue,  that  superior  force  has  stood. 

At  length  to  numbers  yields — behold  him  made  580 

A  prisoner  now,  and  now  to  Spain  convey'd. 

Pescara  thus  the  honours  shall  divide 

With  him  that  ever  battles  at  his  side : 

With  Vajto's  lord  snch  wreaths  Pescara  gains, 

A  host  defeated  and  a  king  in  chains. 

One  camp  at  Pavia  broken  ;  one  whose  course 

Is  bent  for  Pavia,  dwindles  in  its  force  ; 

Cut  from  supplies,  it  halts  in  middle  way. 

Like  dying  flames  when  oil  and  wax  decay. 

Lo !   where  the  king  in  Spanish  prison  leaves      390 

His  sons,  while  him  once  more  his  land  receives; 

.And  while  in  Italy  the  war  he  bears. 

On  his  own  realm  another  war  prepares. 

What  devastation"  and  what  slaughter  spread 

On  every  side,  have  Rome's  distractions  bred  ! 

All  laws  are  trampled,  human  and  divine. 

Virgins  are  forced,  and  burnt  the  sacred  shrine  1 

The  camp  beholds  the  league  m  ruin  fall. 

Each  tumult  hears,  vet,  deaf  to  honour's  call. 

Shrinks  from  the  field,  and  leaves  to  hostile  hand* 

Great  Peter's  successor  in  shameful  bands.        401 

The  king  has,  by  Lotrecco  led,  combin'd 

His  force,  no  more  on  Lombardy  design'd  : 

But  from  profane  and  impious  power  to  free 

The  head  and  members  of  the  holy  see. 

He  finds  the  pontiff  freed,  besieg'd  the  town 

Where  lies  the  Syren «,  and  the  realm  o'erthrown. 

Behold  th'  imperial  ships  the  harbour  leave. 

Their  succour  for  the  town  besieg'd  to  give  : 

Behold  where  Dorcais  sails  their  force  to  meet,  *1() 

Who  sinks  and  burns  and  breaks  their  scatter'd  fleet. 


*''  Fortune. 

43  In  this  passage  the  poet  describes  the  misera- 
ble sack  of  Rome,  and  the  taking  of  the  chief  pon- 
tiff Clement  VII.  by  the  Belgian  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Bourbon.  Porcacchi. 

«  By  this  city  he  means  Naples,  anciently  called 
Parthenojje,  from  a  name  of  one  of  the  Syrens, 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.  Porcacchi. 

45  He  alludes  here  to  the  great  naval  engagement 
at  Cape  d'Orso  between  the  Imperialists  and  the 
French  while  Naples  was  besieged,  when  the  French 
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Sop  Foi-tnne  fliifts  at  lensth  hrr  changeful  face, 
Till  now  so  friendly  to  the  Gallic  race; 
Fur  slain  by  fevers,  not  by  sword  or  la.ice. 
Of  tliousands  scarce  a  man  revisits  France.'* 

Such  were  the  stnry'd  deeds  that  briu'litly  glow'd 
III  m.iffic  tints  by  Merlin's  art  bestow'd  : 
Here  long  to  tell — ca;'h  guest  with  new  delight 
Hetiirn'd  to  gaze,   uiisatcd  with  the  sight; 
And  oft  bcneaih  lliey  read  each  subject  told     420 
In  characters  of  fair  reeor.ling  gold. 
Till-  beauteous  dames  and  all  the  social  crew 
Eeguil'il  wHh  talk  (he  hours  that  swifter  Hew  : 
At  length  the  i^istlc's  lord  to  welcome  rest, 
With  honour  due,  eonduet''d  every  guest. 

Now  all  the  h'luse  to  balmy  sleep  resign'd, 
On  her  soft  couch  the  martial  fair  reclin'd. 
Oft  chang'd  from  right  to  left  her  weary  side. 
But  still  ill  vain  to  soothe  her  cares  she  try'd  : 
Till  near  the  dawn  she  clos'd  awhile  her  eyes,  430 
Wien  to  her  sight  Rogero  seeui'd  to  rise, 
And  thus  to  speak — "  Ah  I  wherefore  now  complain 
Of  lying  talcs,  and  waste  thy  youth  in  vain  ? 
First  shalt  thou  see  the  rivers  backward  How, 
f.ie  for  ano'i her  1  thy  love  forgo. 
When  thee  I  scorn— no  longer  I  delight 
In  vital  air,  or  cheering  rays  of  sight  I" 
Then  thus  he  seoin'd  to  say — "  Behold  me  here 
T' embrace  that  faith  which  Christian  knights  re- 
vere, 
My  promi«e  keep — chide  not  my  long  delay,    4-ii' 
Far  other  v.ound?  Ihau  love  have  caiis'd  my  stay." 

At  this  her  sliimher  flid,  and  with  it  flevf 
Her  dear  Rogero  from  her  longing  view. 
The  damsel  then  her  heavy  grief  renew'd. 
And  thus  in  secret  her  complaint  pursu'd  : 

"  What  gives  me  joy,  to  lying  dreams  1  owe ; 
What  gives  me  pain,  from  waking  truths  I  know. 
As  shadows  vain  my  fleeting  bliss  removes; 
But,  ah!   my  constant  woe  no  shadow  proves. 
Why,  flies,  alas  !   from  waking  eye  or  ear,         4i(l 
What  late  I  seem'd  to  see,  what  late  to  hear  ? 
Wliat  are  ve.  wretclicd  eyes*^!  that  clos'd  can  show 
F.ach  wish'd-for  joy,  and  open  hot  to  woe  ' 
Sleep  soothes  with  hope  of  peace  my  future  life, 
But  when  1  wake,  I  wake  to  pain  and  strife. 
S!".eet  sleep,  alas  I  such  fancy 'd  peace  can  make. 
But  soon  to  truth  and  wretchedness  I  wake. 
If  sorrow  springs  from  truth,  from  falsehood  joy, 
O  ne'er  may  truth  these  eyes,  these  ears  employ ! 
To  pleasiire  since  I  sleep,  and  wake  to  pain,       460 

0  !   let  me  sleep,  and  never  wake  again. 
Thrice  happy  you,  among  the  bestial  kind. 
For  six  long  months  to  qtiiet  rest  consign'd  : 
Poes  such  a  slate  as  mine  death's  image  give? 

1  wake,  alas  I  to  die,  but  sleep  to  live. 
If  deavh  indeed  resembles  such  repose. 

Come,  welcome  Death,  these  eyes  for  ever  close '." 

Now  in  the  east  the  Sun  lii«  beams  had  shed, 
And  tinged  the  vapoury  clouds  with  blushing  red. 


fleet  was  rommanded  by  count  Philip  Dorea,  who 
held  the  place  of  Andrew  Dorea,  of  whom  to  much 
is  saiil  in  the  xvth  Rook.  Porcaei'lii. 

■<''  This  speech  of  l5radamant  almunds  with  those 
puerile  conceits  in  which  the  writers  of  that  age, 
^nd  particularly  the  Ualians.  so  much  delighted. 
In  this  respect  even  T.;sso,  in  other  parts  so  truly 
tla-sieal,  is  equally  faulty  with  Afiosto :  we  see 
nothing  of  this  kiud  iu  Homer  or  Virgil. 


Bright  and  more  bright  efl'nsjd  the  golden  ray,  470 
Anil  gave  the  promise  of  a  fairer  day  ; 
When,  starting  from  her  short  and  troubled  rest, 
Soon  Bradamnnt  her  limbs  in  armour  dresf ; 
And  grateful  thanks  retum'd  the  courteous  lord 
For  every  honour  at  his  bed  and  boryrd. 
.\lready  now  th'  ainbassadrcss  she  found. 
Who,  with  her  squires  and  dames  attending  roundi 
Had  left  the  lodge,  and  issued  at  the  gate, 
Where  stood  the  three  her  coming  thence  to  »•ai^, 
Where   till  the  morn   their  irksome   honre  they 
pass'd,  4sb 

Their  loose  teeth  chattering  to  the  chilly  blast  j 
Drench'd  in  the  rain,  and  every  need  deny'd. 
No  food  to  knight,  nor  food  to  steed  supply'd. 
Battering  the  slimy  soil — But  o'er  the  rest 
This  dire  reflection  pain'd  each  wretched  breast. 
That  she,  the  witness  of  their  luckless  chince. 
Would  bear  the  fatal  tidings  back  from  France  j 
And  to  their  queen  ador'd  the  story  tell. 
How,  the  first  spear  they  met  at  tilt,  they  fell. 
They  now  resolv'd  to  die,  or  heal  their  shame,  490 
That  so  Vlaiiia  (such  the  virg:n"s  name 
Till  now  untold)  might  banish  from  her  thought 
What  ill  effect  their  late  defeat  had  wrought. 
\\'hen  i'-suinG:  from  the  casile  they  descry'd 
Brave  Amon's  daughter,  each  again  defy'd 
The  generous  dame,  nor  deem'd  a  maid  to  fi.ad 
Where  every  act  proclaim'd  a  manly  kind. 
Of  stay  imp.itient,  Bradamant  refus'd 
T'  accept  their  joust,  but  every  art  they  us'd 
To  lire  her  ardour,  till  the  martial  fair  500 

No  longer  could  unblam'd  the  course  forbear. 
Her  spear  she  levels,  with  three  strokes  she  sends 
The  three  to  earth  ;  and  thus  the  content  ends. 
No  more  she  turn'd.  but  eager  to  pursue 
Her  purpos'd  journey,  vanish'd  from  their  view. 

The  hapless  three  who  came  so  far  to  gain 
The  golden  shield,  rose  slowly  from  the  plain. 
While  lust  in  shame,  anil  speechless  with  surprise, 
Fach  from  Ulania  turn'd  his  downcast  eyes. 
How  oft  with  her,  as  from  Islanda's  coast  .MO 

They  voyag'd,  each  had  made  his  haughty  boast. 
That  not  a  knight  or  Paladin  should  stand 
The  least  of  these  in  battle  hand  to  hand. 
.And  now  the  virgin  further  to  depress 
Their  courage,  ballled  by  their  ill  success. 
And  quench  their  pride,  declar'd  that  not  the  force 
Of  knight  or  Paladin  had  won  the  course; 
But  that  a  female  arm  (in  fight  renown'd) 
Had   hurl'd  each  mighty  champion  to  the  ground. 
"  What  think  ye,  since  a  virgin  could  suffice  .V2t) 
T'  unhorse  three  knights  like  you,"  Ulania  cries, 
"  Must  great  Orlando  or  Rinaldo  prove. 
So  justly  held  all  martial  names  above  ? 
Did  one  offhe.se  possess  the  golden  shield, 
Say,  would  you  better  then  maintain  the  field. 
Than  with  a  woman  here  ? — but  well  I  gu'.ss 
That  each  will  now  th'  ungratef  il  truth  confess. 
Then    cease  —  nor    further    seek    t'  assay    your 

might. 
For  he,  who  rashly  dares  through  France  invite 
A  second  proof,  may  rush  on  greater  harms      330 
To  blot  with  new  disgrace  his  boasted  arms: 
Unless  perchance  he  blest  that  fate  may  call. 
Which  gives  him  by  such  valorous  hands  to  fiill." 

"When  thus  Ulania  show'd  a  woman's  power 
Had  stain'il  their  glory,  never  stain'd  before. 
When  many  a  squire,  and  many  a  damsel  near, 
Conlirui'd  a  truth  each  warrior  blusu'd  to  hear ; 
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Such  shame,  snrh  ang'iish.  every  knight  impress'd, 
As  uig'd  at  (ii>t  as''i'i''l  its  master's  brfast 
To  turn  the  stei'l — nntl  now  with  frantic  hnste  "ilO 
Each  from  his  limlis  the  plate  and  mail  imbrac'd; 
Each  fivm  his  side  iingirt  the  falchion  drew. 
And  in  tlic  caslli-'s  mnat  the  weapon  tlircw. 
And  vow'd  one  year  despoil'd  of  arms,  to  lead 
A  life  of  penance  for  the  shameftd  deed  ; 
From  place  to  place  forlorn  on  foot  to  stray 
Throu;;h  rocky  paths,  rough  hills,  or  thorny  way; 
Nor  when  the  year  slionld  rim  its  circling  race, 
To  monnt  the  courser  or  the  cuirass  lace, 
Unless  his  valour  tirst  should  win  by  force         550 
The  shining  armour  and  the  warrior  horse. 
And  hence  on  foot,  at  fair  I'lania's  side 
They  wait  to  punish  their  o'erweening  pride  : 
The  rest  in  meet  array  and  glittering  splendour 
ride^". 

Now  Brndamant  to  Paris  urg'd  her  way, 
And  reacb'd  a  castle  at  declining  day. 
Where  lirst  the  nens  she  heard  that  Afric's  bands 
Were  qucH'd  by  Charles  and  her  brave  brother^s 

hands 
Here  treatment  fair  she  met  at  bed  and  board, 
But  this  to  her  can  liitle  case  afford ;  '  560 

Lost  is  her  appetite  for  food  and  rc^t, 
And  gentle  peace  is  banish'd  from  her  breast. 

Yet  let  me  not  so  far*'  her  tale  pursue 
As  not  again  those  noble  knishtsW  to  view. 
Who  each,  by  compact  meeting,  fast  beside 
A  lonely  fount  his  l-ast  securely  tv'd. 
Their  battle,  which  the  JIuse  prepares  to  tell. 
Was  not  in  wealth  or  empire  t<t  excel. 
But  to  decide  who  victor  from  the  plain 
Should  Durindana  and  Eayardo  gain.  570 

Without  a  trumpet's  breath  to  give  the  sign, 
Or  herald's  voice  to  bid  the  champions  join ; 
Without  a  master  to  direct,  or  raise 
\.\  cither's  breast  the  thirst  of  tioble  praise; 
At  once,  as  by  accord,  their  swords  they  drew. 
And  each  on  'acli  with  generous  ardour  flew. 
Now  swift,  now  heavy  fell  the  soundmg  blows. 
Deep  and  more  deep  the  kintlling  combat  glows. 
No  swords  like  these  could  through  the  world  be 

■   found. 
So  fram'd  at  all  essays  with  tempei-  sound,       580 
But  meeting  thus,  had  sbiver'd  as  they  clos'd  : 
While  these,  so  tcmper'd,  edge  to  edge  oppos'd, 
A  thousand  times  in  horrid  crash  could  meet. 
And  still  with  blade  unhurt  each  stroke  repent. 
Now  here  now  there,  bis  steps  Rinaldo  ply'd. 
And  every  art  of  long  experience  try'd 
To  shun  the  blows,  as  Durindana  fell. 
Whose  all-destroying  edge  he  knew  so  well : 
Or  where  they  reach'd,  they  reach'd  with  empty 

S':)und, 
Where  fierce  the  stroke,  but  feeble  was  the  wound. 
With  greater  skill  the  gallant  Christian  foe       59 1 
Has  stunu'd  the  Pagan's  aim  with  many  a  blow ; 
Now  at  his  flank,  now  where  the  cuirass  ends 
And  helmet  joins,  the  whirling  sword  he  sends; 


<'  Ulania  appears  again.  Book  xxxvii.  ver.  1S5, 
and  these  three  knights  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
book. 

4»  He  returns  to  Bradamant,  Book  x.\xv. 
rer.  '231. 

49  The  last  we  heard  of  these  two  knights  was  in 
look  xx.'ii.  the  end. 


But  finds  the  plates  and  rattling  mail,  unbroktf, 
U'ith  adamantine  proof  resist  each  stroke 
His  weapon  airn'd  ;  for  more  than  mortal  charms 
Secur'd  the  Pagan  knight's  impassive  arms. 

Thus  long,  with  like  success,  on  either  side  599 
The.se  eager  knights  the  doubtful  combat  ply'd; 
N'or  swerv'd  a  single  look,  while  each  intent. 
His  eye  upon  his  rival's  features  bent : 
When,  lo  !  a  dilTerent  conflict  chanc'd.  that  turn'd 
The  rage  of  strife  which  cither  bosom  burn'd  : 
Kous'd  at  a  dreadful  noise,  each  turns  his  eyes, 
And  sore  beset  the  steed  L'ayardo  'spies. 
Tbey  see  iiayardo  with  a  monster  join'd 
In  dangerous  fight ;   he  seein'd  of  featber'd  kind, 
A  bird  of  wondrous  size  and  dreadful  strength. 
And  full  three  yards  his  bill's  enormous  length  : 
His  other  parts  the  form  obscene  display'd         ul  \ 
Of  lonely  bats  that  hannt  the  gloomy  shade. 
His  plumes  were  inky  black,  of  vast  extent ; 
His  hooky  claws  on  spoil  and  ravine  bent. 
His  eyes  were  fire,  and  cruel  was  his  look. 
And  like  two  sailsS"  his  ample  wings  he  shook. 
Ne'er  have  I  seen,  nor  heard  in  times  of  old 
Of  such  a  bird,  sa^e  this  byTnrpin  told; 
.■\nd  hence  [  deem  some  fiend  might  cheat  the  sight, 
Sonie  lying  demon  drawn  from  deepest  night     6'M 
I'y  -Malagigi's  art,  to  stay  the  fight. 
S'l  deem'd  Rinaldo,  and  with  anger  mov'd. 
When  next  they  met  his  kinsman  he  reprov'd; 
I!ut  Malagigi,  who  the  charge  deny'd. 
The  deed,  imputed  to  himself,  to  hide, 
S.\ure  by  that  light  from  which  the  morning  drew 
Her  beams,   that  hence  nor  blame  nor  guilt  he 

knew. 
Vet  whether  bird  or  demon — from  the  skies 
Tlie  monster  falls,  and  on  Bayardo  flies 
With  sharpened  claws,  but  sooti  with  fierce  disdain 
The  fiery  courser  snaps  the  brittle  rein  :  631 

He  snorts,  he  foams,  he  plies  his  spurning  heels  ; 
Again  in  air  the  fcalher'd  monster  wheels 
;?etiriug  swift ;  again  th'  assault  renews 
Wiib  i)iingent  nails,  and  circling  round  pursues 
The  generous  steed,  who,  worsted  in  the  fight, 
Forsalifs  th'  unequal  fray  and  speeds  his  flight; 
Swift  to  the  neighbouring  wood  Eayardo  flew, 
Where  thickest  trees  with  tangling  branches  grew, 
While  with  quick  sight  impelling  from  above,  tiW 
'1  he  winged  nionster  good  Bayardo  drove 
I'rom  shade  to  shade,  till  now  a  gloomy  cave 
To  the  tir'd  steed  a  welcome  shelter  gave. 
The  track  here  lost,  and  baflled  of  his  aim, 
The  pest  ascends  to  seek  a  different  game. 

When  king  Gradasso  and  Rinaldo  view'd 
Bayardo's  loss,  no  more  their  hands  pursu'd 
A  fruitless  strife  ;  but  either  knight  agreed 
With  separate  course  to  seek  th'  affrighted  steed  ; 
When  he,  whom  Fortune  faiour'd  first,  should  bring 
The  beast  recover'd  to  the  crystal  spring;         651 
And  there,  in  single  trial,  man  to  man. 
Conclude  the  combat  they  so  late  began. 

The  fuunlain  left,  the  knights  prepar'd  to  trace 
Bayardo's  flight,  but  soon  his  rapid  pace 
Had  left  each  knight  behind  in  hopeless  chase. 

s"  Thus  Spenser,  speaking  of  a  dragon's  wingj, 
says : 

His  flaggy  wings  when  forth  he  did  display. 

Were  like  two  sails 

Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  c.  xii.  st.  10, 
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/s  neav  OraHa'^o's  side  Alfana  stonrl, 

Her  seat,  he  pain'd,  and  spiirrins  throufiti  the  wood 

Soon  left  the  Paladin  with  doubt  opprest, 

Tiie  chance  revolving;  in  his  careful  breast.        660 

Jiayardu's  track  full  soon  Rinaldo  lost, 

"Bayardo.  that  in  devious  windings  crost 

The  thorny  maze,  and  sought  the  thickest  sli.ade, 

And   hollow    rocks,    and   throufih    deep    torrents 

made 
Ilis  furious  way,  from  thnt  dire  fie-id  to  (ly. 
Whose  griping  talons  urg'd  him  from  tlie  pky. 

Now  here,  now  there,   Rinuldo  rovM  in  vain, 
Tdl  to  the  fountain's  side  he  turn'd  again  ; 
There  paiis'd  awhile  in  hope  (as  each  agreed) 
To  see  Gradasso  thither  bring  the  steed  ;  670 

JJut  when  all  hope  was  vanish'd  from  hi.-:  thought, 
Alone,  on  foot,  the  Christian  camp  he  >ouxht 
Pensive  and  sad. — But  turn  we  now  to  tell 
What  better  chance  the  rival  knight  bef  I ; 
Whom  fortune  led  with  fa^our'd  course  so  near, 
}iayardo'^  neighing  reacb'd  his  joyful  ear, 
Tdl  in  a  cavern  deep  immersM  from  sight. 
He  found  him  trembling,  fearful  of  the  light: 
He  durst  not  issue  forth,  but  there  rem.iin'd 
Till  him  the  Pagan's  eager  hand  detained ;         630 
\\'lio  while  he  knew  his  prf)misc  given,  to  lead 
The  courser  hack,  yet  little  seemi"  to  heed 
His  plighted  faith,  but  to  himself  he  cries: 
"  Who  covets  strife,  with  strife  may  win  the  prize: 
Why  should  1  risk  the  chance  of  arms  to  gain. 
What  fortune  bids  me  now  in  peace  retain  ? 
From  furthest  east  I  came  with  great  design 
To  make  this  generous  steed  Uaj-ardo  rninej 
And  much  he  errs  who  thinks  I  shall  forgo 
What  chance  vouchsafes  so  aptly  to  bestow  ;     690 
If  e'er  Rinaldo  would  his  steed  regain, 
Ae  I  to  France,  let  him  with  equal  pain 
'I"o  India  bend  his  course,  the  toil  no  more 
For  him  to  traverse  Serieatvi  o'er, 
Than  twice  for  nie  to  tread  on  Gallia's  shore." 

He  said;  and  ypeakiiig.  by  the  readiest  way 
To  Arii  hasten'd,  where  his  vessels  lay; 
There  swift  embark'd,  and  with  him  thence  convey'd 
The  far-fam'd  steed  and  death-bestowing  blade 5'. 
But  cease  we  here — some  othertime  shall  tell  5^700 
AVhat  fortune  to  the  Pagan  prince  hefel  ; 
W'c  bid  Rinaldo  5?  now  and  France  fareuel. 

Astolpho's  voyage 5'  let  us  next  pui'sue, 
V.'hoic  steed  with  rapid  eagle-piniuns  tiew. 
When  now  the  knight  had  G  illia's  land  survcy'd 
'Twixt  sea  and  sea,  frotn  where  far-wit]d:?ig  stray'd 
The  silver  Rhine,  to  where  the  subje<'t  plain 
Joins  high  Pyrene's  fool,  he  turns  his  rein 
'I'o  where  the  western  mountains  sever  France  from 

Spain. 
Thenee  pri>ud  Navari'e  and  Aragon  ho  views,     710 
While  every  eye  auiaz'd  his  flight  pursues. 
Far  Teracr)n'i  to  the  left  remains, 
Biscaslia  to  the  right ;  and  now  he  gains 
Castilia's  realm,  then  Lisbon's  towers  descries, 
And  next  o'er  Seville  aud  C'oiJo\a  dies  ; 


■^'  nurindana. 

!>'  He  returns  to  Gradasso,  Bookx!.  ver.  360. 

S3  He  returns  to  Rinalilo,  Book  xxxviii.  ver.  55. 
ver.  5"5. 

5»  The  last  we  heard  of  Astolpho  was  Book  xxiii. 
ver.  116,  where  he  left  his  horse  and  arms  with 
Btadamaut. 


N'or  leaves  a  Spanish  city  to  explore 

That  stood  remote  from  sea,  or  grac'd  the  shore. 

(;ades  he  saw,  and  now  the  bounds  he  Irao'd 

Which  ouee  for  mariners  Alcides  plae'd. 

Now  from  th'  ittlantic  wave  his  course  he  bore  729 

liy  Afric's  coast  to  reach  th'  Egyptian  shore. 

lije  Baleare:;  far  beneath  him  lay; 

F.visa  rose  conspicuous  in  his  way  ; 

Then  towVds  .Ar:^illa,  o'er  the  sea  he  rides. 

The  sea  thatfreiin  Arzilla  Spain  divides. 

M'irocco,  Fez,   Ippona,  cities  nam'd 

Among  the  first;   Algiers  and  Bugia,  fam'd 

For  wealth  and  honours,  next  his  eyes  behold, 

Not  cro»n'd  with  empty  wreaths,  but  crowu'd  with 

gold. 
Next  Tunis  and  Biserta's  sun-burnt  soil  7jO 

lie  sees,  and  Capys,  and  .■Xlzerbe's  isle; 
To  'I'ri(M)ly  and  Tolomita  speeds, 
liernisca  views,  and  v.here  old  Nilus  leads 
His  fattening  streams  to  water  distant  meads. 
I'.ach  land  he  marks  from  Afric's  billowy  shore,' 
riie  rugged  Atlas  crown'd  wi  h  forests  hoar^ 
Then  turning  from  Carcna's  ridge  of  hills, 
.\bove  the  C'yrenean  spires 55  he  « heels; 
.'\nd  near  the  confines  of  her  burning  sands 
Me  Abbajada  sees  in  Nubian  lands:  740 

He  l&ives  the  tpmb  of  Battusss  far  behind. 
And  Amun's  fane,  which  we  no  more  can  find. 
Another  Tremizen  he  views,  whose  race 
Th'  uiihallow'd  faith  of  Mahomet  embrace: 
Then  tow'rds  a  second  F.thiopia  turns, 
i'eyond  where  Nilus  ))Ours  his  fruitful  urns  : 
His  wings  he  then  to  Nub'a's  city  jilies, 
Tiiat  twixt  I^abada  and  Coalles  lies: 
Here  Saracens,  and  Christians  there  prepar'd. 
With  ready  arms  their  country's  frontier  guard.  75(5 

In  F.thiopia  kii>g  Senapus  reigns*'. 
Who,  for  a  sceptre,  in  his  hand  sustains 
The  holy  cross  ;  who  boasts  of  wealth  and  power,    " 
Of  towns  and  subjects  to  the  Red-sea  shore. 
Our  failh  he  keeps,  that  faith  whose  heavenly  light 
Can  lead  him  from  the  realms  of  death  and  n'gnt: 
Here,  as  the  tenets  of  their  la*  require, 
(If  fame  deceive  not)  they  baptize  with  CreS*: 

55  He  means  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  province  of  Cyrene. 

5^  The  city  of  Cyrene  in  Asia  was  built  by 
Battus:  Catullus  says, 

Kt  Batii  veteris  sacrum  sepu'chrum. 

5'  The  relation  wh'ch  the  p.et  makes  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  tliis  prince,  called  by  us  (as 
be  aftorv\ards  fays)  Prester-.lobn,  though  blended 
with  fable,  is  partly  historical.  L'uder  the  naino 
of  Ahvssinia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Prester-John,  were 
formerly  comprehended  all  the  countries  be- 
tween llie  lake  Niger  ajid  the  straits  of  BaheU 
maudel  on  one  side,  and  all  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile: 
the  last  was  the  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  other  f.vm  east  to  west :  Abyssinia  hail  to 
the  south  .Monomolapa ;  to  the  east  Zanquebar 
and  the  Red  Sea  ;  to  the  south  F.gypt  and  Nubia ; 
and  to  the  west  the  country  of  Nc'groes  called 
Congo.  Ariosto  calls  the  country  of  Senapus  all 
Nubia  ;  but  it  has  Ix-en  before  shown  that  oiir  au- 
thor is  by  no  means  correct  in  his  geography. 

58  The  Nubians  relate  that  their  ancestors  re- 
ceived the  faith  from  St.  Matthew,   and  that  they 
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A'itolpho  now  to  Nubia's  palact-  flfw, 

And  there  aliahtins  near  Sennpus  drew.  760 

The  srat  where  l'',thiopiaV  smercisn  (InelPd, 
In  wealtli  and  beauty  moic  than  slri:n»ih  excell'd; 
The  bars  aid  bolts  that  every  gate  ilefend. 
The  massy  chains  that  IVium  tlic  bridge  depend, 
Whate'er  in  other  cities  we  behold 
Of  iron  wi-cHi;ht,  here  flam'd  of  beaten  jrohl ; 
Tliou;;h  mines  they  boasted  friiiifnl  to  produee 
Strong  metals  to  apply  for  every  use. 

Oireolunins  huge,  of  shining  crystal  rai^'d. 
With  matchless  pomp  the  regal  pal.iceblaz'd:  770 
Each  spac  ous  room  thick-set  with  precious  stuiie, 
W'Uli  red  and  purple,  gold  and  azure  shone: 
Gems  of  all  hues !   where  in  fair  order  beain'd 
The  fiery  ruby,  where  the  emerald  gleam'd 
With  softer  light,  and  where  the  sapphire  show'd 
Its  az:'.rc  tint,  or  yellow  topaz  glow'd. 
,The  walls,  the  roofs,  the  pavement  struck  the  sight, 
Thick   sown    wiih   i>eari5,    with   dazzling  jewels 

bright. 
This  climate  balsam  breeds,  and  midst  her  store 
Jerusalem's  rich  land  can  lioasl  no  more.  780 

Hence  mu^k  is  brought,  hence  every  rich  perfume, 
Hence  amber,  hence  all  ocean's  treasures  come. 
Whate'er  through  Earth  of  costly  name  we  prize, 
This  happy  region  for  mankind  supplies. 
The  Soldnn  wlio  th'  Egyptian  sceptic  sways, 
As  fame  declares,  liis  vassal  tribute  pays 
To  this  great  king,  whose  hand  can  turn  aside, 
And  bid  the  N.le  in  other  channels  glide  ; 
Whence  Famine  must  her  scourge  on  Cairo  spread. 
And  desolation  round  the  country  shed  :  790 

His  name  Senapus,  by  his  suhiects  known, 
By  us  't  is  Piestcr  cali'd,  or  Pies  cr-John. 
Of  all  (hat  Ethiopia's  kingdom  held, 
This  king  in  honours,  wealth,  aud  might  excell'd  : 
But  what  avail'd  his  honours,  wealth,  or  might. 
When  wretched  blindness  veii'd  his  visual  light  ? 
Ytt  this  his  least  of  ills — a  deeper  woe 
'i'his  hapless  prince  was  doom'd  to  undergo. 
Who,  while  his  wealth  all  other  wealth  oiitshin'd. 
In  plenty's  lap  with  endless  famine  pin'd.  b(iO 

When  hunger  urg'd  him  to  the  genial  board, 
With  nectar'd  draughts  and  various  viands  .-stor'd, 
Scarce  was  he  seated,  when  th' avenging  crew 
Of  hell-bred  harpies,  horrible  to  view, 
With  ravenous  talons  sei/.'d  the  savoury  treat, 
<  i'erturn'd  the  vases  and  dcvour'd  the  meat : 
Their  glutton  maws  surcharg'd,  the  birds  unclean 
Uffil'd  the  remnant  catos  with  filth  obscene. 
The  cause  was  this — In  early  life  so  lais'd 
Above  the  worUl,  o'er  every  monru'ch  prais'd,    810 
Like  Lucifer  with  pride  his  bosorn  burn'd. 
Against  his  Maker  impious  arms  he  turn'd. 
And  to  the  mountain  led  his  numerous  force, 
AVhence  Egypt's  mighty  stream  derives  its  source. 
'  T  was  fam'd,  that  where  the  hoary  mountain  rear'd 
Its  head  to  Heaven,  and  o'er  the  clouds  appear'd, 
Was  Paradie  of  old,  those  happy  lowers 
Where  Ad.".m  pass'd  with  Eve  the  blissful  hours. 
With  eleph.ints  and  camels,  with  a  tr.-Mn 
Of  countless  foot  that  'cuinber'd  all  the  plain,  S'20 


were  baptized  willi  fire,  being  marked  with  a 
hiin-iiig  iron  in  the  face  i  r  seme  part  of  the  body, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  allusion  to  that  text 
of  Scripture :  "  I  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Glioit 
aud  with  lire." 


He  niarih'd,  re-elv'd  whatr\n  iHre  unknown 
Might  there  reside,  to  beud  them  to  bio  throne. 
But  llcTveii's  high  will  opp"s'd  his  la^h  intent, 
.4nd  m'dst  his  host  a  vengv'rul  anu'cl  sent, 
Whi^sc  dreadful  power  a  hundred  lh>>utaud  slew. 
And  o'er  his  eyes  eternal  diiiknes<  drew  j 
1  hen  to  his  festive  board  dispalch'd  the  band 
Of  horrid  monsters  from  lb'  infernal  strand. 
Ihe  wielched  king  of  all  relief  despaii'd. 
From  what  a  seer,  of  foresight  dtep,  declar'd,    830 
That  rapine  should  no  moie  his  tabic  wasie, 
N"»r  ordure  mingle  with  each  d^iy's  repast, 
When  on  a  winged  steed  a  strauger-lniiglit 
Was  seen  Ihnuigh  air  to  guide  his  rapid  flight. 
This,  jrasi-ing  all  belief,  had  long  supprest 
Each  little  hope  that  linger'd  in  his  brenst. 

Soon  as  the  crowds  bclield,  with  wondering  eye, 
.•ibove  the  walls,  above  the  turrets  high, 
Th'  approaching  knight,  one  Hew  with  eager  zeal 
To  Nubia's  king,  these  tidings  to  reveal  :  840 

The  prophecy  recalling  to  his  mind. 
For  joy  he  leaves  his  faithful  stafl' behind. 
And  with  extended  arms  and  guideless  feet, 
Impatient  comes  the  flying  guest  to  meet. 

Astolpho,  .wheeling  many  a  round  in  airS9, 
At  length  alights  within  the  castle  square: 
The  sightless  monarch,  to  his  presence  led. 
With  hfied  hands  before  him  kneei'd,  and  said  : 
*'  Angel  from  God  !  thou  new  jMessiah,  hear 
A  wretch,  alas!    unworthy  to  prefer  SjO 

His  guilty  suit — yet  think  't  is  man's  to  fall 
In  errour  still,  but  thine  to  pardon  all  ! 
My  crime  I  know,  nor  daie  I  sinful  pray 
To  view,  with  sight  restor'd,  the  beams  of  day: 
Though   sure   to    thee    such    sovereign    power    is 

given. 
Hod's  favour'd  nuntiate  from  the  blest  in  Heaven  ! 
Suffice,  I  live  in  never-ending  gloom  ; 
liut  let  not  famine  stil!  my  age  consume  : 
Ah  I   streleli  thy  hand — thy  saving  help  al'bid. 
And  chase  the  harpies  from  my  wretched  board. 
Then  midst  my  palace  walls  1  vow  to  raise         8Gl 
A  mcihlc  temple  sacred  to  thy  pr.iise, 
Oi^  every  part  resplendent  to  behold. 
With  dazzling  gems,  the  i-oof  and  gates  of  gold  ! 
I'hy  name  shall  to  the  fane  a  title  give, 
.•ind  there  thy  miracle  in  sculpture  live'." 

So  speaks  the  king,  who  rnlls  his  sightless  eyes, 
While  oft  to  kiss  the  warrior's  feet  lie  tries. 
Astolpho  then — *'  From  Gotl  no  angel  I, 
Nor  new  Messiah  lighted  from  the  sky  ;  870 

But  mortal  man,  like  thee  to  errour  prone. 
Unworthy  of  the  grace  that  Heaven  has  shown: 
Yet  all  1  can — this  arm  its  force  shall  prove, 
By  death  or  flight  the  monsters  to  remove  : 
If  I  succeed — to  God  thy  thanks  repay, 
Who  for  thy  succour  hither  wing'd  my  waj'. 
For  him  alone  be  all  thy  vows  fulfill'd, 
To  him  thy  altars  raise,  thy  temples  build." 

As  thus  they  coiiiniun'd,  with  tli'  attendant  state 
Of  circling  peers  that  reach'd  the  palace  gate,  8bO 
The  monarch  bade  his  train  the  table  spread 
With  wine  and  catcs,  and  life-sustaining  bread; 


S9  See  the  whole  passage — Con  spaziose  rote. 

So  in  the  ivth  book — larghe  rote. 

Jlilton  adepts  a  similar  expression  in  the  flight 
nf  Satan,  book  iii.  ^er.  741. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel 
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He  hopM  at  length,  long  shrunk  with  pi 
To  Siiliate  now  with  iindistiirb'd  repast 

VV'ithin  a  sumptuous  hall,  buside  him  plac'd. 
Alone  Ast'>lpho  with  Senapiis  grac'd 
The  rejiil  fiast ;  and  now  the  feast  appear'd. 
When    rjon  in  air  a  dreadful  noise  was  heard 
Of  nishing  wings  ;  ami.  lo  !   the  harpj-crew 
Lur'il  by  ibe  viands  round  the  table  flew.  890 

Sev'n  iti  a  band  thev  came,  of  dreadful  mieji. 
With  v.oman's  faee^",  with  features  pale  and  lean 
Throujih  seeming  fast ;  from  every  withering  look 
Fear,  worse  than  death,  the  boldest  bosom  shook: 
Large  were    their   wings   deform'd,    their  brutal 

paws. 
Of  ravenous  force,  were  arm'd  with  hooky  claws : 
Vast  was  each  fetid  paunch,  witii  njauv  a  fold 
Of  seri)ent-tail  behind  in  ^■olulnes  rolpd. 
They  seize  the  meals,  o'erturn  the  golden  vase, 
And  have  their  loathsome  ordure  in  the  place;  900 
While  their  foul  wombs  a  horrid  stench  exhale, 
That  chokes  the  sense  and  loads  the  tainted  gale. 

Astolpho  now  his  shining  falchion  hares, 
And  swift  t'  assault  the  dreadful  crew  prepares; 
Now  on  his  neck,  or  tail,  his  weapon  tries; 
Kuw  on  the  breast,  or  wing,  his  force  applies  ; 
As  from  soft  wool  returns  the  bloodless  sivord; 
The  fated  phimes  and  skin  no  pass  aft'ord. 
Meanwhile  of  every  dish  and  vase  they  make 
Their  greedy  havoc,  nor  the  hall  forsake.  910 

Till  each  with  rapine  has  the  viands  shar'd. 
Or  filth  polluted  what  their  hunger  spar'd. 

Seuapus  in  the  duke  his  hope  had  plac'd 
To  see  the  harpies  from  his  table  chas'd. 
And  now  his  hope  deceiv'd,  again  he  mourn'd, 
Again  he  sigh'd,  again  despair  return'd. 

At  length,  his  magic  horn  recall'd  to  mind, 
From  which  such  aid  he  oft  was  wont  to  fuid 
At  all  assays,  the  duke  resolv'd  to  prove 
!t3  virtue  now  the  moustei-s  to  remove :  920 

But  first  he  bade  the  king  and  nobles  near 
With  ductile  wax  to  bar  the  listening  ear 
From  all  access — else  each,  with  fear  aghast, 
Wbuld  fly  the  palace  at  the  dreadful  blast. 

He  mounts  the  griffin-steed,  one  hand  sustains 
The  polisb'd  horn,  one  holds  the  straiten'd  reins  ; 
He  bids,  by  signs,  tiie  seneschal  replace 
'I'he  savoury  viands,  and  the  plenteous  vase. 
Then,  in  a  new  saloon,  the  train  prepare 
The  festive  table  spread  with  costly  fare;  936 

When  swift  the  harpies  to  their  prey  return, 
As  swift  Astolpho  to  the  rattling  horn 
His  lips  applies  ;  when,  with  unguarded  ear 
The  fiends  receive  the  sound,  and  struck  with  fear 
Each  backward  shrinks,  and  stretching  to  the  wind 
Her  pinions,  leaves  the  feast  untouched  behind. 
To  chase  their  flight,  the  champion  spurs  his  steed, 
That  spreads  his  strong-plum'd  wing  with  ready 

speed : 
He  quits  the  hall,  from  court  and  city  flies. 
And  soaring  drives  the  monsters  through  the  skies. 

*"  Imitated  closely  from  Virgil. 

Virginei  volucrum  vultus,  foedissima  vontris 
Proluvies,  unctque  nionus,  et  pallida  semper 

Ora  fame jEneid.  iii.  ver.  218. 

With  virgin  faces,  but  with  wombs  obscene. 
Foul  paunche.s,  and  with  ordures  still  unclean, 
With  claws  for  hands,  and  looks  for  ever  lean. 
Dryden,  vcr.  'i&2. 


Astolpho  swells  each  note  with  douMe  force,      941 
While  tow'rds  the    burning  zoue    with   headlong 

course 
The  harpies  speed,  till  now  the  hill  they  gain. 
Whose  towering  head  o'erlooks  the  subiect  plain. 
Whence,    fame   relates,    the   Nile's   first  fountain 

glides. 
And  gladdens  Egypt  with  its  fattening  tides. 

Beneatli  the  njuuntain,  opening  deep  and  wide, 
A  cave  descended  in  its  rugged  side, 
'I'hrongh  which,  't  was  said,  a  dreadfiil  pa.ssage  led 
To  ri  ach  th'  infernal  mansions  of  the  dead.        9  jW 
The  band  of  spoilers  hither  flew  to  meet 
From  every  new  research  a  safe  retreat ; 
And  sinking  pierc'd  to  black  Cocytus'  shore, 
Where   that  dread-dealing   blast  could  sound  no 

more. 
At  this  dire  mouth  that  op'd  the  secret  way 
7'o  those  who  lost  the  cheering  beams  of  day. 
The  glorious  duke  his  horn's  deep  clangour  ceas'd. 
And  clos'd  the  pinions  of  his  winged  beast. 
But  ere  I  further  shall  his  steps  pursue. 
To  keep  the  custom  of  my  tale  in  view,  969 

Since  every  leaf  is  till'd,  the  book  I  close, 
.\nd  here  'coucludiug  seek  awhile  repose. 


BOOK  XXXIV. 


Astolpho  pursues  the  harpies  to  the  mouth  of  the 
infernal  region,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain. 
He  enters,  and  meets  with  the  gliust  of  Lydia, 
daughter  of  the  liing  of  Lydia,  who  relates  to 
bun  her  sto.y  and  the  cause  of  her  punishment. 
He  hears  the  names  of  seveial  condemned  to 
fufter  there  for  crimes  conunitted  on  Earth. 
Astolpho  attempts  to  penetrate  further  into  that 
place  of  torment,  but  is  obliged  to  return.  He 
then  flies  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  he 
finds  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  Description  of 
the  place.  He  is  welcomed  by  Saint  John  the 
evangelist,  the  prophets  Enoch  and  Elias.  Saint 
Jolin  instructs  Astolpho  concerning  the  manner 
of  restoring  Orlando  to  his  senses.  He  conveys 
the  knight,  in  a  chariot,  to  the  region  of  the 
Moon  ;  the  many  wonders  Astolpho  saw  there, 
and  among  the  rest  Orlando's  wit.  which  the 
evangelist  permits  him  to  lake  with  him.  Saint 
John  shows  the  knight  the  three  fatal  sister, 
spinning  the  thread  of  life. 

Insatiati:  harpies'  !  foul  detested  band! 
The  scourge  of  justice  on  a  sinful  land, 
I'he  righteous  punishment  by  Heaven  assigu'd 
For  Italy,  with  tenfold  errour  blind  ! 
Where  harmless  infants,  tender  mt.thers  die 
With  meagre  want ;  for  while  a  vain  supply 


'  In  general  the  Italian  commentators  make  the 
har])its  to  signify  avarice.  Others  may  imagine, 
and  Kith  some  reason,  that  the  poet  rather  meant 
to  satirize  the  vice  of  gluttony,  which  perhaps 
might  be  prevalent  in  his  age.  Fonaii  says,  (of 
which  opinion  is  likewise  sir  John  Harrington,)  thai 
Ariosto  meant  by  harpies,  the  soldiers  of  th.-  enemy, 
whose  avarice  and  rapacity  had  plundered  Italy. 
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Each  day  prepares,  they  see  their  deslinM  food 
At  once  devour'd  by  tliis  infernal  brund. 
Ill  ehance  bttide  ivlio  first  unelus'd  the  cave, 
(Which  year>  had  shut!  and  thus  a  passage  save 
\Vheiice  gluttony  and  all  uncleanness  spread       1 1 
O  cr  Italy  their  venom'd  bane  have  shed, 
lair  virtue  then  was  banish'd  frum  mankind. 
And  peace  and  temp'ranee  from  the  \v()rld  disjoin'd; 
AVhence  pain,  and  poverty,  and  impious  strife 
Have  vex'd,  and  long  shall  vex  the  snwts  of  life. 
Till  time  shall  come,  when  thus  with 'wakening  cries 
Our  country  bids  her  sons  fi-c>m  Letiie  rise. 

"  H  there  not  one  that  dares  the  worth  unfold 
■Which  Calais  and  Zetes'^  showed  of  old ;  20 

To  many  a  house  his  saving  hand  afibrd. 
And  free  from  filth  and  spoil  the  genial  board; 
As  those  could  help  to  aged  Phincas  bring, 
And  since  ,\5tolpho  to  the  Nubian  king  ?" 

With  dreadful  sound  the  Paladin  bad  chas'd 
The  brutal  harpies  through  Ih'  aerial  Kas:e, 
Till  at  a  mountain's  foot  his  flight  he  stay'd, 
"Where  in  a  gaping  cavern's  fearful  shade 
"the  monsters  enter'd — Hence  with  wondering  ears 
Laments  and  groans  the  listening  warrior  hears,  30 
That  reacli'd  through  winding  vaults  the  ••pper  air; 
Sure  sign  of  Hell  and  endless  torments  tht-re. 

Astolpho  now  resohes  t'  explore  the  way. 
And  visit  beings  lost  to  cheerful  day. 
To  Earth's  deep  centre  undismay'd  to  go. 
And  search  the  secrets  of  the  world  below. 
'*  Why  should  I  doubt  to  enter  here,"  he  cries, 
"  \Vhen  such  defence  my  trusty  bom  supplies, 
Whose  sound  can  Pluto's  self  and  Satan3  quell. 
And  from  his  post  the  three-month'd  dog  repel?"  40 

He  said;  and  lighting  from  his  seat  with  speed, 
Tv'd  to  a  neighbouring  tree  his  feathei-'d  steeii  ; 
Then  grasp'd  his  horn,  his  every  hope  and  aid, 
And  fearless  plunged  amid  the  murky  shade. 
Krefar  he  reach'd,  thick  wreaths  of  noisome  smoke 
And  streams  of  sulphur  on  bis  senses  broke  : 
His  sight  and  smell  the  stifling  fumes  confe>s'd, 
Yet  onward  still  th'  embolden'd  hero  press'd; 
But  as  he  press'd,  the  darkness  deeper  spread. 
And  grosser  vapoui"s  noxious  poison  sbed.  50 

AVben,   lo  I   as  if  suspended  from  above, 
Jle  sees  an  object,  scarce  distinguish'd,  move. 
Move,  as  by  winds  some  wretched  corse  ;s  blown. 
Long  time  expos'd  to  rains  and  parching  sun; 


'  Feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  sons  of  the 
wind  Boreas  and  Orithya.  daughter  of  king  Eri- 
thcus;  they  were  born  with  wings,  and  drove  the 
harpies  from  the  table  of  blind  Phineas,  king  of 
Thrace,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  here  told  of 
At-tolpho.     See  Ovid's  Melam. 

^  In  like  manner  Tasso  blends  the  Heathen 
fables  wjth  the  Christian  doctrines.  See  Jei-usalem 
Delivered,  book  iv.  Spenser,  in  a  description  of 
Hell  according  to  the  Heathen  mythology,  after 
the  mention  of  Tantalus,  introduces  the  soul  of 
Pilate  washing  his  hands  in  the  infernal  river : — 
He  look'd  a  little  further  and  espy'd 
Another  wretch,  wiiose  carcass  deep  was  drent 

Within  the  river 

The  knight  him  calling,  asked  who  he  was. 
Who  lifting  up  his  be.id  him  answer'd  thus: 
1  Pilate  am,  the  falsest  judge,  alas!  &c. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  xi.  c.  7.  st.  61. 


So  faint  the  straggling  beatnn  of  wanderinp  Iiglit 
In  the^e  dire  realms  of  smoke  and  dreary  night. 
Id  vain  the  duke  explores  with  heedful  care  ^ 
What  mocks  bis  eyes,  and  seems  to  flit  in  air: 
Then  from  the  sheath  his  shining  sword  be  drew, 
And  thrice  he  struck,  when  soon  the  warri  ir  knew 
The  seeming  image  but  an  empty  shade,  61 

That  like  a  cloud  deceiv'd  his  mortal  blade. 
Then  thus  he  heard  a  female  voice  complain: 
'*  -Ah  !  come  not  here  to  work  me  further  pain  ! 
Suflrce — thi»  smoke  torments  my  wretched  ghost. 
This  smoke  that  rises  from  the  burning  coast." 

The  duke,  with  terrour  seiz'd,  his  step  ropress'd. 
And  in  these  words  the  hapless  shade  address'd  : 
"  So  mav  bish  Heaven  these  stihing  fumes  repel. 
As  thou  Shalt  deign  thy  mournful  state  to  tell ;  70 
Thy  tidmgs  to  our  livine  world  I  bear,     ' 
If  this  can  aught  avail  to  .soothe  thy  care." 
The  ghost  reply'd — "  To  Tifit  but  in  name 
The  cheerful  realms  of  licht  from  which  I  came. 
So  grateful  seems,  that  gladly  I  disclose, 
For  such  reVard.  the  story  of  niy  woes  ; 
Else  should  I  now  with  lips  unwilling  teH 
My  name,  and  earthly  state  from  which  I  fell. 

"  Once  was  1  Lydia  call'd,  of  ro\  al  strain, 
(Whose  sire  o'er  Lydia  held  bis  wide  domain)      89 
By  God's  eternal  judgment  here  expos'd 
To  endless  pains,  with  poisonous  smoke  enclos'd  ; 
Who,  while  alive,  such  scorn  and  hatred  show'd 
To  one,  whose  heart  with  loves  affection  gluw'd. 
rnnumber'd  others  fill  this  dreary  gloom. 
Whom  to  like  penance  like  offences  doom. 
Here  cruel  Anaxarete4  in  woe, 
F.ncompass'd  round  with  denser  fumes  below. 
Is  deeper  plac'd  ;  on  Earth  her  body  turns 
To  haiden'd  stone,  while  here  her  spirit  mourns;  99 
Inft'eling  maid  !   who  vievi'd  in  shameful  death 
Her  pendent  lover  yield  his  wretched  breath. 
Dap  .ne  is  here  5,  who  now  regrets  the  pace 
Th,at  held  Apollo  once  so  long  in  chase. 
'T  were  hanl  to  tell  th'  unliodied  female  train 
That  here  for  black  insratitude  remain  ; 
Or  speak  the  crimes  of  every  dame  or  maid, 
U'here  countless  numbers  till  the  mournful  shade  ; 
But  liarder  still  each  man  ingrate  to  name. 
Whose  deeds  on  Earth  here  tqnal  vengeance  claim. 
Where  each  in  death  severer  judgment  mourns,  lOl 
The  vapour  smokes  him,  and  the  furnace  burns. 
Since  dames  are  form'd  more  easy  to  believe, 
Man  merits  heavier  pains  who  shall  deceive 
Their  weaker  sex — this  Jason  has  contest. 
This  Theseus  finds,  and  be^  the  wandering  guest'. 
Whose  arms  the  Latian's  ancient  realm  oppress'd. 


i  Anaxarete  was  a  beautiful  damsel  of  Cyprus, 
beloved  by  Ipbis,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  who, 
in  desperation  at  not  being  able  to  move  her  to  re- 
turn his  passion,  was  determined  never  to  depart 
from  her  threshold.  Venus,  exasperated  at  the 
cruelty  of  Anaxarete,  changed  her  into  stone.  See 
Ovid's  Metam. 

5  Nothing  can  be  wilder  than  this  idea  of  Ariosto, 
who  in  a  region  of  future  ]>unishtnent  upon  a 
Christian  system  places  Daphne  for  running  away 
from  Apollo. 

*  .Eneas. 

"  I  know  not  what  the  defenders  of  .T.neas  will 
say  to  Ariosto,  for  placing  their  hero  in  such  come 
pany;  but,  upon  the  whole,   I  believe  the  ladies 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.    Book  XXXIV. 
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This  well  he  knows,  who  cniiM  for  Tamar's  love 

His  brother  Absalom  to  hatred  move. 

Here  sh,iili-s  on  sha<lc>  lament  their  former  lives, 1 1(1 

Theirhusb.r.jfissome,  aiifl  somcbetray'd  their  wives. 

Now  f.f  myself  alxive  the  rest  I  Itll. 

And  show  the  crime  that  dooni'd  ine  here  to  dwell. 

"  Great  was  my  iieauty  when  this  deathless  mind 
Was  clothed  in  rtesh  ;  an'l  thoti-h  of  womankind 
None  match'd  my  form,  I  know  mt  which  «as  most, 
My  person's  charms,  or  pride  those  charms  to  boast. 
A  kni,:rht  there  wat  in  Thrace,  whose  uoble  name 
For  martial  prowess  stood  the  fir^t  in  fame. 
Who  oft  had  heard  from  foreign  tongues  declare 
My  blooming  grace,  the  f.iire>t  of  the  fair:         121 
Fir'd  with  my  praise,  to  me  th'  enamour'd  youth 
Decreed  the  tender  of  his  love  and  truth  ; 
Nor  thought,  such  merit  pleadmg  on  his  side. 
To  find  his  heart  refus'd,  his  suit  deoy'd. 
To  l.vdia  then  he  came,  where  when  he  view'd 
My  evtry  ci*ace,  he  found  his  soul  subduM. 
Awhile  rfsiding  at  my  father's  court 
Amidst  the  knigbts  that  thither  made  resort. 
His  honours  grew,  and  oft  io  fight  so  nell  130 

His  sword  prevail'd;  that  now  't  were  long  to  tell. 
What  deeds  he  wrouglit  for  one  whose  thaukles- 

iniiid 
But  ill  deserv'd  such  matchless  worth  to  find. 
By  him  my  sire  Cilicia's  kingdom  won, 
And  Caria  and  Pamphilia's  land  o'er-run. 
Without  his  counsel  never  would  he  show 
The  martial  troops  array'd  against  a  foe.       [claim 
The  knight,    who  deem'd   his  service  well  might 
The  royal  favour,  to  the  monarch  came, 
And  bcgg'd,  for  all  his  hard-earn'd  glorious  spoils. 
My  hand  in  marriage  to  reward  his  toils.  141 

His  suit  the  king  refus'd,  who  sought  to  join 
His  daughter  to  some  prince's  nobler  line. 
Not  to  a  knight,  to  whom  the  Fates  atTord 
No  wealth  or  power,  save  honour  and  his  sword  ; 
yo  much,  alas  !   could  gold  my  sire  entice, 
Detested  avarice  !   nurse  of  every  vice  ! 
To  worth  or  virtue  he  inclines  his  ears. 
As  the  dull  ass*  the  heavenly  minstrel  hears.      149 

"  When  now  the  knighi  ( Alcestes  was  his  name) 
Found  that  withheld  to  which  he  urg'd  his  claim 
Of  just  desert,  he  left  us  with  a  threat 
The  king  hereafter  should  too  late  regret 
My  hand  deny'd  :  Armenia  then  he  gaiu'd. 
Whose  king  w  ith  Lvuia's  king  long  strife  iiiaintain'd. 
And  late  with  grief  had  seen  more  poweiful  grow 
The  hated  empire  of  his  deadly  foe. 


will  not  think  themselves  the  less  obliged  to  him. 
Surely,  let  every  on'*  fi-anklv  confess  his  feelings 
on  the  impartial  perusal  of  the  .Eneid,  and  be  will 
not  declare  bis  heart  strongly  atfeoted  in  favour  of 
a  character,  which  it  is  supposed  was  meant  by 
Virgil  for  a  model  of  perfection.  Who  does  not  re 
Tolt  at  the  great  incident  of  the  ivth  book,  and  at 
the  other  incidents  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  poem, 
where  a  foreign  prince  comes  to  separate  two  lovers 
apparently  plighted  to  each  other,  and  for  whom 
1  will  venture  to  affirm  that  every  reader  of  sensi- 
bility feels  an  interest  ?  Jlay  it  not,  with  the  utmost. 
deterence  to  great  authority,  be  observed,  that  this 
conduct  seems  wonderful  in  a  writer  of  such  con- 
summate judgment  as  Virgil  ? 

'An    old    proverb  —  Asinus    »d    lyram.      See 
£ia  mus. 


Him  soon  .\lcestes  urges  to  prepare 

His  bands,  and  on  mv  sir*;  renew  the  war: 

Himself,  so  fam  <1  in  battle,  at  their  head,         160 

.•\gainst  the  Lydiaii  realm  the  forces  U-d. 

Ill"  vow'd  to  conquer  in  Armenia's  right 

W'hate'er  he  won,  save  only  to  requite 

His  gioiions  service,  he  reseiT'd  my  itharms 

Of  all  the  spoils  that  cro«n"d  the  victc.r's  arms. 

How  shall  I  tell  when  my  s^em  lover  fought, 

Wb.it  foes,  what  ruin  on  my  sire  he  brought! 

His  armies  thrice  he  broke,  and  ere  the  Sun 

One  year  had  circled,  all  his  towns  he  won; 

All,  save  a  rattle,  strongly  built,  that  rose         170 

On  hanging  clifl's  ;  here  from  th'  exulting  foes 

The  king  retir'd,  and  here,  with  feaiful  haste. 

His  nearest  friends  and  choicest  treasure  plac'd. 

Hut  now  so  cli>se  the  siege  .\lcestes  press'd. 

•  hat  s't^jn  mv  wretched  father,  sore  d'S'rest, 

11  d  gladly  made  me  with  a  kingdom's  dower 

His  wift!,  the  slave  or  vassal  of  iiis  power, 

T  avert  the  greater  ill — for  well  he  knows 

This  fort  at  length  must  yield  liefore  tlie  foes, 

.\nd  he  his  l;fo  in  cruel  bondage  clo'e.  180 

"  Now  every  means  of  safety  to  Tursue 
In  sitcb  extreme,  he  fix'd  on  me,  who  drew 
Such  ruin  down,  to  quit  this  last  retreat, 
.And  in  h'S  camp  incens'd  Alcestes  uieet. 
To  him  (so  bade  my  sir-*)  I  look  my  way, 
My  captive  person  at  his  feet  to  lav. 
And  beg  him  at  our  prayer  his  wrath  to  cease, 
T'  accept  our   prolter'd    terms,    and    grant   the 

peace. 
Alcestes,  when  my  near  approach  he  hoard, 
\\"iih  eager  haste  to  meet  my  steps  appear'd  ;   190 
Pale  in  my  sight  the  trembling  lover  stood, 
.And  less  iny  victor  than  my  prisoner  slviw'd, 
I  saw  big  passion  struggling  in  his  breast, 
.And  for  new  wiles  mv  pur;>os'd  speech  suppress'd  ; 
Then  took  the  fair  <i(:c;isi<  n  to  reprove 
The  dire  effects  of  his  d.-astrons  love  ; 
I  curs'd  a  love  that  thus  iippress'd  my  sire, 
.Ajid  sought  by  f  nee  t'  accomplish  its  desire; 
That  waited  not  till  time  with  stnaling  pace 
(Ere  many  days)  had  crown'd  -.lith  better  grace 200 
His  fondest  wish,  but  sully'd  thus  the  fame 
Which  once  with  king  and  j)eers  bis  deeds  might 

claim. 
Though  Lydia's  sovereign  might  his  suit  deny, 
.As  one,  whom  Nature  fram'd  not  to  comply 
AVith  first  demands.  "  111  suited  the  pretence 
(I  cried)  to  break  his  faith  fiir  such  offence. 
Should  still  my  father  with  de'ermin'd  mind 
Refuse  my  hand,  my  pra\'ers  ;,  way  might  find 
To  bend  his  will,  or  if  they  f  iU'd  to  bend. 
Who  knew  what  next  my  bosom  would  in'end  ?  210 
I'ut  since  he  .sought  far  other  means  to  prove, 
My  soul  was  tix'd  to  spurn  his  tntivl  love; 
And  though  1  came,  comp'll'd  by  cruel  fate. 
In  dear  <;ompas<ion  for  a  parent's  state, 
Yet  liitte  transport  could  attend  those  charms 
Which  force,  not  choice,  had  yielded  to  his  amu. 
Soon  might  this  hand  the  purple  current  spill 
Of  loathsome  life,  thus  oller'd  to  fulfil 
The  cruel  wishes  of  urgovern'd  will. 

"  In  words  like  these  1  spoke,  for  well  I  vjewM 
His  li.nugbtv  spirit  by  my  looks  subdii'd.  O'il 

I  saw  hii  face  with  sudden  grief  o'erca»t ; 
So  mourn  scquester'd  saints  olVences  past. 
Low  at  my  knees  he  bent,  and  bnniblv  pnv'd 
vA'iiilc  from  bis  iide  he  drew  the  shining  blade. 
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The  murderoiisweapon  at  liis  iiand  to  take, 
Ami  for  l)is  fault  his  life  an  offering  make. 

"  He  thus  dispos'd,  1  i)i;eni'<l  the  conquest  won, 
Anil  to  complete  the  work  so  well  begun, 
I  pave  him  fraudful  hopes  he  yet  might  prove  230 
By  future  deeds  deserving  of  my  love; 
If,  former  guilt  aton'd,  his  arm  once  more 
Would  to  his  ancient  seat  my  sire  restore. 
And' seek  henceforth  to  win  a  mistress'  charms 
By  gentle  service,  not  by  force  of  arms. 
His  faith  now  plcdg'd,  he  to  the  fort  again 
Ecstor'd  me  free  and  guiltless  of  a  stain  ; 
Nor  ask'i!  one  kiss  his  sufferings  to  requite — 
Judge  if  he  felt  affection's  burthen  light! 
Jndae  if  for  me  love  fill'd  not  all  his  heart;      '240 
If  love  for  me  employ'd  not  every  dart. 
Armenia's  king  he  sought,  to  whose  domain 
His  lips  had  vow'd  whate'er  his  sword  might  gain; 
And  urg'd  him  close,  with  every  bland  address, 
To  let  my  sire  again  his  realms  possess, 
To  him  resign  each  conqner'd  Lydian  town. 
And  bound  iiis  empire  with  Armenia's  crown. 
The  king,  whose  cheek  with  wrath  indignant  burn'd. 
To  young  Alcestes  answer  proud  return'tl ; 
And  vow'd  no  mdre  his  army  to  disband,  250 

■\Vhile  yet  my  father  held  a  foot  of  land  ; 
But  since  a  worthless  woman's  word  could  turn 
Alcestes'  purpose,  let  Alcestes  mourn 
Such  fickle  change,  't  was  not  for  him  to  lose. 
At  his  request,  a  victor's  glorious  dues. 

••  Again  .\lcestes  urg'd,  again  he  pray'd  ; 
Not  prayer  nor  reasons  could  the  king  persuaile. 
At  length,  incens'd,  he  swore  in  threatening  strain 
That  force  should   win  what   mildness  faii'd   to 

gain. 
Rage  kindling  rage  with  many  a  wrathful  word,  260 
Against  the  king  Alcestes  bar'd  his  sword. 
And  slew  him,  spite  of  each  surrounding  friend. 
Who  with  drawn  weapon  would  his  prince  defend. 
That  day  tli'  Armenians  fled  befoje  his  hand. 
And  his  brave  followers  aided  with  a  band 
Of  Thracians  and  Cilicians  by  his  pay  maintain'd. 
Nor  faii'd  the  knight  his  fortune  to  pursue, 
Yet  from  my  sire  no  smallest  stipend  drew 
T'  assist  the  war;  but  in  a  month  restor'd 
The  Lvdian  kingdom  to  its  ancient  lord.  270 

For  all  the  loss  that  Lydia's  crown  sustain'd, 
Beside  the  riches  which  in  battle  gain'd 
He  gave  my  sire,  he  to  his  empire  joins 
The  lands  subdu'd,  and  levies  heavy  fines 
Through  all  Armenia,  Cappadocia's  reign, 
And  rude  Hyrcania  to  the  distant  main. 

"  Instead  of  triumph  his  return  to  greet, 
We  fain  with  death  the  victor  chief  would  meet. 
But  fear  withheld  us,  since  we  knew  full  well 
He,  strong  in  friends,  could  every  force  repel :   280 
Hence  feigning  love,  1  pave  him,  day  by  day. 
Such  fiattering  hope  as  better  might  betray  : 
But,  ere  our  nuptials,  wisli'd  him  for  my  sake 
On  other  foes  his  proof  of  arms  to  make. 
Now  singly,  now  attended  by  a  few, 
I  sent  him  strange  adventures  to  pursue  ; 
To  seeming  death  I  sent — but  still  I  found 
With  glorious  conquest  all  his  labours  crown'd. 
Where'er  he  went — the  fight  he  victor  wag'd  : 
Full  oft  » ith  monsters  front  to  front  engag'd,     290 
Giants  and  Lestrigons,  whose  >;avage  band 
With  brutal  force  infested  Lydia's  land. 
Not  so  Alcides,  by  his  step-dame's  wiles 
And  fierce  Eurystheus,  was  expos'd  to  toils. 


In  Lerna's  lake,  in  Thrace,  Nemca's  wood, 
I'.tojia's  valleys,  near  Iberus'  flood  ; 
In  Erymanlhus'  groves,  along  the  strand 
Of  winding  Tyber,  or  Numidia's  sand  ; 
As  this  brave  youth,  on  whom  my  art  had  wrought 
With  feign'd  endearments,  while  each  murderom 
thought  300 

On  evei-y  trial  urg'd  his  dauntless  might. 
To  drive  a  hated  lover  from  my  sight. 
.My  aim  deceiv'd — another  scheme  I  tried. 
From  those  he  lov'd  his  friendship  to  divide. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  The  empress  of  his  soul, 
I\]y  word,  my  nod  could  every  deed  controul : 
To  me  he  sacrific'd  each  dearest  name, 
The  ties  of  amity  and  calls  of  fame ; 
1  ill  all  my  father's  foes  remov'd  I  view'd, 
And  rash  Alcestes  by  himself  subdu'd.  310 

Lost  were  his  friends — aud  what  till  then  conceal'd 
I  kept,  now  undisguis'd  my  tongue  reveal'd. 
I  own'd  what  hatred  had  my  bosom  tir'd. 
And  own'd  I  every  way  his  death  desir'd. 
Yet  pondering  what  I  wish'd,  too  well  I  knew 
That  public  oiliuni  would  the  deed  pursue 
Which  reacli'd  his  life  ;   his  worth  to  all  display'd 
Would  move  their  rage  for  service  so  repaid. 
Hence  (all  I  could)  I  dooni'd  the  hapless  knight 
To  live  tor  ever  banish'd  from  my  sight :  320 

To  every  plaint  I  turn'd  a  deafen'd  ear. 
Nor  letters  would  receive,  nor  message  hear. 
Struck  with  my  base  ingratitude,  he  pin'd 
With  secret  anguish,  till  his  health  declin'd 
From  bad  to  worse ;  and  while  in  vain  he  strove 
With  many  a  prayer  my  stubborn  heart  to  move, 
On  his  sick  bed  in  agonizing  throes 
He  found  a  period  to  his  life  and  woes. 
Lo  '  here  the  judgment  that  my  sin  pursues 
With  stifling  fumes,  while  tears  my  eyes  suffuse; 
And  here  in  sorrow  must  1  ever  dwell,  331 

.Since  no  redemption  can  be  found  in  Hell." 

When  wretched  Lvdia  thus  had  ceas'd  to  speak, 
The  fearless  duke  press'd  on,  resolv'd  to  seek 
What  other  shades  might  there  in  pains  resi.le  ; 
But  deeper  darkness  further  pass  deny'd.        [close 
The  smoke  whose  wreaths  th'  offending  ghosts  en- 
In  vaporous  torment,  dense  and  denser  gro«s. 
And  now  the  warrior  turn'd  his  eager  feet 
With  backward  tread,  in  safety  to  retreat,         340 
Lest  life,  with  vapours   clogg'd,  should  quit  her 

weary  seat ; 
Now  with  light  step  the  dreary  path  he  press'd. 
The  rock  quick  sounding  as  his  speed  increas'd, 
Ascending  still,  till  shot  from  upper  day 
He  sees  through  mournful  night  a  trembling  ray  ; 
At  length  the  realms  of  woe  and  pain  he  leaves. 
And  issuing  to  our  world  new  light  and  life  receives. 

Against  those  ravenous  Dcnds  the  pass  to  close. 
And  back  to  Earth  their  fearful  course  oppose,  349 
Huge  stones  he  heaves,  and  with  his  trenchant  blade 
Hews  many  a  tree  of  thick  and  od<)rous  shade  ; 
Then  to  the  work  his  noble  hands  he  bends, 
.\iid  with  strong  fence  the  dreary  mouth  defends. 
Where  long,  high-heap'd,  the  crags  and  trunks  re« 

main, 
And  Hell's  dire  harpies  in  their  cave  restrain. 
But  while  Astolpho  in  th'  infernal  womb 
Kemain'd  in  smoke  and  subterraneous  gloom. 
His  burnish'd  arms  the  pitchy  fumes  confess'd. 
That,  deep  pervading,  pierc'd  the  covering  vest : 
And  now  he  seeks  to  cleanse  each  sully'd  limb;  1:61) 
When  issuing  from  a  rock  he  iinds  a  stream 
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That  f.>rnns  an  ample  lake,  where  pliins-'d  he  laves 
From  head  ttt  fool  in  limpid  cleansing  waves. 
His  courser  then  he  mounts,  and  u[)ward  i^prings 
To  reacli  ttie  mountain's  top 9  with  daring  wings; 
And  view  those  si-;ts  by  fame  reported  near 
Tiie  silver  circle  of  the  luniir  sphere. 
Such  ardent  wishes  in  his  btisom  glow. 
He  pants  for  Heaven  and  spurns  the  world  below. 
Ascending  till  with  rapid  steady  fli-ht  370 

He  gains  the  mansions  of  supernal  light. 

Not  emeraM  here  so  bright  a  verdure  yields 
As  the  fair  turf  of  tho'ie  c;-lestial  fields,  ' 
O'er  whose  glad  face  the  balmy  season  pours 
The  vernal  beauties  of  a  thousand  flowers. 
He  sees  the  meads  one  intermingled  blaze. 
Where  pearls  and  diamonds  dart  their  trembling 

rays 
With  endless  tints :  ho  mark'd  the  ruby's  hue. 
The  yellow  topaz,  and  the  sappiiire  blue. 
At  once  the  trees  with  leaves  inifading  grow ;     380 
The  fruits  are  ripeu'd  and  the  blossoms  blow; 
While  frolic  birds,  gayplum'd,  of  various  wing 
Amidst  the  bough:^in  note?  melodious  sing. 
Still  lakes  and  murmuring  streams,  with  waters 

clear. 
Charm  the  fix'd  eye  and  lull  the  listening  ear. 
A  softening  genial  air,  that  ever  seems 
In  even  tenour,  cools  the  solar  beams 
With  fanuins  hreez<*,  while  from  th'  enamell'd  field  '*" 
Whate'er  the  fruits,  the  plants,  the  blossoms  yield 
Of  grateful  smell,  the  stealing  gales  dispense     31'0 
The  blended  sweets  to  feed  th'  immortal  sense. 
Amid  the  plain  a  palace  dazzling  bright. 
Like  li\ing  tlame,  emits  a  streamy  light. 
Anil  wi'apt  in  splendours  of  refulgent  day, 
Outsliines  the  sti-ength  of  every  mortal  ray. 

Astulpho  gently  now  dii'ects  his  steed 
To  where  the  spacious  jjile  enfolds  the  mead 
In  circuit  wide,  and  views  with  raptur'd  eyes 
Kach  nameless  charm  that  happy  soil  supplies. 
\Vi;h  this  compar'H,  he  deems  our  world  below  4tiO 
A  dreary  desert  and  a  seat  of  woe, 
liy  Heaven  and  Nature  from  their  wrath  bestow'd 
in  evil  hour  for  man's  unblest  abode. 

Near  and  more  near  the  stately  walls  he  drew 
In  steadfast  gaze,  transported  at  the  view  : 
One  gem  entire  they  seem'd,  of  purer  red 
Than  deepening  gleams  transparent  rubies  shed  ; 
Such  walls  as  no  Dedalean  art  could  raise. 
Stupendous  work  transcending  iiiOrtal  praise. 
No  more  let  man  the  boasted  seven  |)roclaim,     410 
Those  wondersof  the  world"  so  chronicled  by  Fame! 


9  Ariosto  here  imitates  Dante  in  describing  this 
mountain,  where  he  places  the  terrestrial  I'ar.idise, 
and,  after  him,  makes  Astolpho  purify  himself  with 
ablutions,  from  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  regions, 
before  lie  enters  the  scat  of  bliss. 

*"  The  following  passage  has  much  of  the  spirit 
of  this  description  of  Ariosto : 

now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumed,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy«poils.       Parad.  Lost,  b.  iv.  v.  Ii6. 

"  The  wonders  of  the  world  to  which  the  poet 

alludes,  were  seven  in  number  according  to  Pliny. 

1.  The  city  of  llahvlon.     2.  The  temple  of  Diana 

at  Ephcsus.     3.  The  statue  of  Jupitci'  Olympus. 


liel'ore  the  palace,  at  the  shining  gate 
A  sage  appears  the  duke's  approach  to  wait, 
Whose  aged  limbs  a  vest  and  mantle  hide, 
'I'his  milky  hu'd,  and  that  with  crimson  dy'd: 
.A.dovi'n  his  breast  a  length  of  beard  he  wears 
Ail  silvery  white,  and  silvery  white  his  hairs: 
Hi's 'mien  bespeaks  th'  elect  of  heavenly  grace, 
And  Paradise  seems  open'd  in  his  face. 

Then  lo  the  champion,  who  his  seat  forsook  420 
With  reverend  awe,  he  with  benignant  look 
These  words  address'd — "Othou!   by  God's  high 

will 
Alone  conducted  to  this  holy  hill ; 
While  little  yet  thou  seest  the  mighty  cause 
That  lo  this  place  thy  mystic  journey  draws: 
Without  a  miracle  thou  couldst  not  steer 
So  high  above  the  arctic  hemisphere. 
Sent  from  afar,  uncouscious,  to  debate 
With  me  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  state ; 
How  Charles  with  needful  succour  to  retrieve,  430 
And  from  its  foes  our  hallow'd  faith  relieve. 
Not  to  thy  wisdom  or  sMperior  might. 
Hither,  O  son  !  ascribe  thy  daring  flight : 
For  know,  if  God's  assisting  hand  had  fail'd. 
Nor  horn,  nor  winged  steed  had  aught  avaii'd. 
Hereafter  more  at  leisure  shall  we  dwell 
On  themes  so  high  ;  then  shall  thou  hear  me  tell 
What  Heaven  designs;  hut  first  with  due  repast 
Refresh  thy  strength,  nimerv'u'  with  length  of  fast." 

So  spoke  the  holy  sire  :  the  duke  amaz'd       44t) 
With  l»;art-felt  awe  and  mute  attention  gaz'd  : 
'A'hen  now  the  saint  disclos  d  his  sacred  name. 
He.  from  whose  pen  th'  eternal  Gospel  came, 
Vliat  holy  John '^,  who,  while  on  Earth,  possess'd 
So  dear  a  place  in  his  Redeemer's  breast; 
'  if  whom  the  fame  ainoncr  his  brethren  spread. 
That  time  should  ne'er  consign  him  to  the  dead: 
Anil  thus  we  find  in  heavenly  writ  display'd. 
The  Son  of  God  to  Peter  answer  made : 
"  Why  art  thou  troubled  ?    What  if  I  decree      4j0 
His  tarriance  here  my  last  return  to  see?" 
Yet  told  he  not  this  s:iint  should  never  die. 
Though  what  he  told  might  well  no  less  imply. 
T,o  I   hither  was  he  borne,  and  here  to  share 
With  him  in  bliss,  he  found  a  heavenly  pair: 
Here  ancient  Enoch,  here  Elias  dweli'd, 
Who  neither  had  the  lioin"  of  dca:h  beheld. 
Above  our  air,  which  notions  fumes  annoy, 
These  happy  three  unfading  spring  enjoy,         4,')9 

4.  The  colossus  of  Rhodes.  5.  Tlie  palace  of 
Cyrus,  built  by  Memnon.  6.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  7.  The  sepulchre  cf  Mausolus,  built  by 
his  wife  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria. 

'•^  The  following  lines  allude  to  a  passage  in  the 
New  Testament,  from  which  some  of  the  early 
Christians  have  inferred  that  Saint  John  was 
exempted  from  death.  The  legend  says,  that 
having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  he 
caused  a  tomb  lo  be  built,  and  shut  himself  there. n 
alive  ;  but  that  a  wonderful  light  soon  surrounded 
the  tomb,  which  bliuded  the  eyes  of  the  spectators: 
the  light  vanishing  and  search  being  made,  the 
apostle  was  seen  no  more.  Such  a  tradition  ioiucd 
to  the  text,  w.as,  for  a  poet  like  .4riosto,  a  sutfieient 
foundation  for  a  fiction,  by  no  means  the  wildest  in 
his  poem,  when  we  consider  the  innumerable  le- 
gends of  saints,  the  belief  of  which  was  in  his  time 
so  prevalent  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Till  the  last,  notes  tV  anielic  trump  fhM  soinul, 
And  Christ  in  clouds  appear  with  jilory  cronu'd. 

Each  saint  with  welcome  comes  the  knight  to 
meet. 
And  courteuiis  lead  him  to  their  blest  retreat, 
Where,  near  at  liaml,  fair  ample  stalls  retain     •»■ 
His  flying  courser,  fed  with  .cenerous  (train. 
Before  tlie  knight  delicious  fruits  were  plac'd ; 
Fruits  cull'd  in  Paradise,  whose  flavorous  ta«te 
He  surely  thought  might  some  forgiveness  win 
For  our  first  parents'  disobedient  sin. 

When  now  th'  adventurous  duke  was  well  sii|)pl  y'd 
With  every  need  such  dwelling  could  provide ;  47 1 
When  nature's  calls  refresh 'd  ;  when  genial  food 
And  balmy  slumber  had  his  strenglii  renciv'd  ; 
Aurora  rising,  who  with  blushing  charms 
All  night  repos'd  in  old  Tithonus'  arms  ; 
He  left  his  early  conch,  and  near  him  stood 
The  sagB  disciple  so  belov'd  of  God, 
Who  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  in  discourse  reveal'd 
High  truths  in  converse  long,  though  hereconceal'd. 

Thcii  thus—"  Since  leaving  France  thou  mayst 
not  tell  4Sl) 

What  to  thy  dear  Orlando  there  befel; 
l,earn,  that  the  chief  « liose  valour  once  in  fight 
Maintain'd  the  truth,  forsaking  now  the  right, 
Is  scourg'd  by  God,  who  when  his  anger  moves. 
With  heavier  wrath  alllicts  whom  most  he  loves. 
Thy  dear  Orlando'^,  nt  his  favour'd  birth 
Endow'd  by  Heaven  above  the  sons  of  Earth 
With  nerves  and  courage,  gifted  to  sustain 
With  limbs  unhurt  each  weapon  aim'd  in  vain  : 
To  whom  such  virtue  Heaven's  Supreme  had  lent 
To  guard  his  faith  unslaln'd  ;  as  wlien  he  sent  491 
Great  Sampson  forth,  to  save  with  mighty  hand 
His  Hebrews  from  the  fierce  Philistine  band  : 
Behold  that  same  Orlando  now  atlbrd 
An  ill  rctmn  to  Heaven's  Almighty  Lord  ! 
So  far  a  Pagan  damsel's  form  could  move 
His  hapless  bosom  to  detested  love; 
.That,  more  than  once  he  for  her  beauty's  sake 
Prepar'd  his  faithful  kinsman's  lite"  to  take. 
Hence  him,  injustice,   God's  high  dogm  assign'd 
Naked  to  rove,  an  outcast  of  mankind  ;  .W\ 

Has  queneh'd  each  sense,  in  w  retched  phrcnsy  tost. 
Lost  to  his  friends,  to  all  remembrance  lost. 
So  God,  of  old,  in  annals  pure  we  read. 
In  penance  for  his  heavy  sins,  decreed 
A  monarch  'S  seven  long  years  to  graze  the  plain. 
And  like  the  brutal  ox  liis  wretched  life  sustain. 

'3  In  the  poem  of  Aspramonte,  after  Orlando  had 
slain  Donchiero,  a  famous  knight  with  wliom  he 
fought  three  days,  we  are  told  of  the  particular 
grace  conferred  on  Orlando  by  the  Holy  Trinity, 
that  DO  enemy  should  ever  withstand  his  force  iu 
single  combat  above  three  days. 

Questo  tal  caso  non  potea  mancare 
Peroche  Orlando  quando  alle  hastie 
Affattato  fu  el  corpo  d'alto  afl'are 
Quando  che  a  lui  venneli  santi  trie 
Disse  nessuno  li'  possa  durare 
A  la  bataglia  piii  che  il  terzo  die, 
Hor  lasso  di  q>iei  santi  el  lor  desio 

Torno  o  Geratdo 

Aspramonte,  c.  xwili. 
M  Rinahio,  with  whom  Orlando  fought  for  An- 
gelica, as  appears  from  Royardo. 
'5  Kebuchadoczzar  king  of  Babylon. 


Put  since  the  Paladin  less  guilt  incurrM, 
'l'l):in  he  condenin'd  to  mingle  with  the  herd 
Three  months  alone,  the  sage  decrees  of  Heaven 
Th' allotted  time  to  atone  his  fault  have  given.  oU 
Not  for  IC'S  cause  to  this  celestial  height 
Our  dear  Redeemer  now  permits  thy  flight ; 
■J'han  from  my  lips  such  counsel  to  receive, 
That  lost  Orlando  may  hi«  wils  retrieve. 
Hut  first  this  globe  of  earth  and  sea  f  )rsake, 
Aiul  led  by  me,  a  flight  more  daring  take 
To  yontler  Moon,  that  in  its  orbit  rolls 
'I'lir  nearest  planet  to  our  earthly  poles. 
1."  '  there  is  kept,  what  only  can  supply  ti29 

Orlando's  w  isdoni,  once  estecm'd  so  high  ; 
And  when  this  night  above  our  heads  in  view 
She  wheels  her  course,  onr  journey  we'll  pursue." 

Thus  all  the  live-long  day  th'  aposlle  mild 
With  sage  discourse  the  flying  hours  beguil'd  ; 
Uul  when  the  Sun  was  sunk  in  ocean's  stieani. 
And  from  her  horns  the  Mo<ui  her  silver  beam 
Ab)ve  them  shed,  a  wondrous  car  appear'd. 
That  oft  through  those  bright  fields  of  ether  steer'd  : 
The  same  that,  where  .Tud'-^an  mountains  rise,    330 
Receiv'd  Elias,  rapt  from  niorial  eyes. 
Four  coursers,  red  as  flame,  the  hallow'd  sage. 
The  blest  historian  of  tlie  sacred  page, 
.loin'd  to  the  yolie;  and  now  the  reins  he  held  ; 
And,  by  Astolpho  placed,  the  steeds  impell'd 
To  rise  aloft:  soft  rose  the  wondrous  car, 
Tlie  wheels  smooth  turning  through  the  yielding  air; 
The  favour'd  warrior  and  the  guiding  seer 
Ascending  till  they  reach'd  the  torrid  sphere  : 
Here  fire  eternal  burns,  but  while  they  pass'd,  540 
No  noxious  heat  the  raging  vapours  cast. 
Through  all  this  elemental  flame  they  soar'd. 
And  next  the  circle  of  the  Moon  explor'd, 
^Vhose  spheric  face  in  many  a  part  outshin'd 
The  polish'd  steel  from  spots  and  rust  refin'd  : 
Its  orb,  increasing  to  their  nearer  eyes, 
Swell'd  like  the  Earth,  and  seem'd  an  Earth  in  size, 
Like  this  huge  globe,  whose  wide  extended  S|iace 
Vast  oceans  with  circumflnrut  waves  embrace. 
.Astolpho  wondering  view'd  w  hat  to  our  sight      550 
Apptats  a  narrow  round  of  silver  light ; 
Nor  couhl  be  thence  "'  but  with  a  sharpen'd  eye 
And  bending  brow  our  lands  and  seas  descry. 
The  land  and  seas  he  left,  which,  clad  in  shade 
So  I'lr  remote,  to  vicwies,  forms  decay'd. 
Far  other  lakes  than  ours  this  region  yields, 
Far  other  rivers,  and  far  other  fields; 
Far  0' her  valleys,  plains,  and  hills  supplies. 
Where  st.atcly  cities,  towns,  and  castles  rise. 
I  lore  lonrly  woods  large  tracts  of  land  embrace. 
Where  sylvan  nymphs  pursue  the  savage  chase.  561 

Deep  in  a  vale,  conducted'"  by  his  guide, 
Where  ru.-c  a  mountain  sleep  on  either  side, 


'*  Very  like  this  is  the  passage  in  Tasso,  where 
the  poet  describes  the  vision  of  Godfrey,  where  he 
here  takes  a  view  of  the  Earth  at  an  immense  di- 
stance b«*neath  him. 

■'  Milton  has  translated  a  few  lines  of  this 
passage  : 

His  guide  him  brings 
Into  a  goodly  valley,  where  he  sees 
■filings  that  on  Earth  were  lost  or  were  ahus'd,  &c. 

His  account  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity  is  wonder- 
fully in  the  spirit  of  Ariosto,  and  uudoubtedly  lli9 
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tie  rame,  and  saw  (a  wonder  tn  relate) 
Whate'cr  was  wasted  ill  our  earthly  state 
Here  safely  treasur'd  :   each  negleoled  pood; 
Time  squaiider'd,  or  occasion  ill-liestou'd. 
Not  only  here  are  wealth  and  sceptres  found, 
That,  ever  changing,  shift  th'  unsteady  round  : 
But  those  possessions,  while  on  Kaitli  we  live,  570 
Which  Fortune's  hand  can  neither  take  nor  jrive. 
Much  fame  is  theie,  which  here  the  creeping  hours 
Consume  till  time  at  length  the  whole  devours. 
There  vows  and  there  unnumher'd  prayers  remain, 
Which  olt  to  God  the  sinner  makes  in  vain. 
The  frequent  tears  that  lover?'  eyes  suffuse  ; 
The  sighs  they  hrealhe:  the  days  that  gamesters 

lose. 
The  leisure  given  which  fools  so  oft  neglect ; 
The  weak  designs  that  never  take  eli'ect. 
Whate'er  designs  the  mortal  breast  assail,  580 

In  countless  numhers  till  th'  encuinber'd  vale. 
For  know,  whate'er  is  l"St  by  human  kind, 
Ascentling  here  you  treasur'd  safe  may  find. 
'i'lie  wondering  Paladin  the  heaps  adniir'd. 
And  now  of  these  and  now  of  those  inquii-'d. 
Of  bladders  huge  a  mountain  he  beheld. 
That  seem'd  within  by  shouts  and  tumults  swell'd, 


idea  was  caught  from  the  Italian  poet.     This  line 
plainly  alludes  to  Ariosto  : 

Not   in   the  neighbouring    Jloon,     as   some    have 
dream'd. 
Describing  Satan  on  the  outer  conve.\  of    this 
planetary  system,  he  thus  proceeds: 

tlie  fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey  ; 

Alone,  for'<ither  creature  in  this  pl.ice 

Living  or  lifeless  to  he  found  was  none  ; 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  Karth 

I  p  hither  like  aerial  vapours  Hew, 

tit'  all  things  transitory'  and  vain,  when  sin. 

With  vanity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men  ; 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory'  or  lasting  fame. 

All  th'  nnaccomplish'd  works  of  Nature's  baud. 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  inix'd, 
Dissolv'd  on  Earth,  fliel  hither,  and  in  vain, 
Till  liiial  dissolution,  wander  here. 
Not  in  the  neighbouring  Moon  as  some  have  droain'd. 

Hither  of  ill-join'd  sons  and  dauglilers  bom, 
I'irst  fruiu  the  ancient  world  those  giants  caihe^ 

Others  c^ame  single  ;  he  who  to  be  deem'd 

A  god,  leapt  fondly  into  .^'.tna  ilames, 

Einpedocles  ;  and  he,  who  to  enjoy 

Plato's  elysium,  leapt  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus;  and  many  more  too  long, 

Kmbryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars. 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 


--all  these  upwhiri'd  aloft 


Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 
Into  a  Limbo,  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 

The  Paradise  of  Fools Parad.  Lost.  b.  iii. 

Mr.  Addison  has  censured  this  passage  as  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  Milton's  subjectj  but,  what  is 
Yery  extraordinary,  docs  not  seem  to  know  how 
closely  he  ba«  followed  Arioiittf. 


A'd  imag'd  found  by  the=e  the  ciownj  of  yore 
Which  Lydian  and  Assyrian  nionaiclis  wore. 
Which  Greeks  and  Persians  own'd,  once  great  la 
fame,  590 

.And  scarcely  now  reniember'd  but  in  name. 
(If  gold  and  silver  forin'd,  a  heapy  load 
Of  hooks  be  saw,  and  these  were  gifts  bestow'd 
By  needy  slaves,  in  hope  of  rich  rewards. 
Oil  greedy  princes,  kings,  and  patron  lords. 
He  saw  in  garlaniis  many  a  snare  conceal'd  i 
And  flatteries  base  his  guide  in  these  reveal'd. 
There  forms  of  creaking  grasshoppers  he  spy'd; 
Smooth  verses  these  to  fawning  praise  apjily'd. 
Theie  sparkling  chains  he  found  and  knots  of  gold. 
The  spacious  ties  that  ill-pair'd  lovers  hold.       601 
There  eagles'  talons  lay,  which  here  below 
Are  power  that  lords  on  deputies  bestow. 
On  every  clitT  were  numerous  bellows  cast, 
Great  princes'  favours  these  that  never  last; 
Given  to  their  minions  first  in  eariy  prime. 
And  so'jn  again  resum'd  withst^aling  time. 
Cities  he  saw  o'erturn'd,  and  toweis  dcslroy'd, 
.And  endless  treasures  scalter'd  through  the  void  : 
Of  these  he  ask'd;  and  these  (reply'd  the  sire)  619 
Were  treasons  full,  and  machinations  dire. 
He  serpents  llien  with  female  faces  view'd. 
Of  coiners  and  of  thieves  the  hateful  brocd. 
Of  broken  vials  many  heaps  there  lay  ; 
These  were  the  services  that  courts  repay, 
lie  saw  a  steaming  liquid  scatler'd  round 
Of  savoury  food  ;  anti  from  his  teacher  found 
'I'hat  this  was  alms,  which,  while  his  last  he  breathes, 
.\  wretched  sinner  to  the  poor  bequeaths. 
Then  to  a  hill  of  vary'd  (lowers  they  went,         620 
Tliat  sweet  before,  now  yields  a  fetid  scent ; 
This  (let  me  dare  to  speak)  that  present  show'd. 
Which  on  Sylvester  Constantine  bestow'd''. 
Of  bird-lime  twigs  he  saw  vast  numbers  there; 
And  these,  O  gentle  dames  !  your  beauties  were. 


18  ii  By  this  gift  is  understood  the  city  of  Rome, 

which  Constantine  the  lireat  gave  pope  Sylvester, 

which  he  sailh  now  stinketli,  because  of  their  sins." 

Sir  John  Harrington. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  the  passage  stood 

thus  : 

Ad  iin  monto  di  rose  e  gigli  passo, 
Ch'e'obe  gia  boon  odor,  or  putia  forte  ; 
Cli'era  corrotto  ;   e  da  Giovanni  intese 
Che  fii  un  gran  don'  ch'un  gran  signor  mal  spese. 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  grew  he  went, 
A  hill  once  sweet,  but  now  of  fetid  scent. 
Corrupt  and  foul ! — and  this  his  teacher  show'd, 
A  gift  by  mighty  bands  but  ill  bestow'd. 
"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  poet  had  the  bold- 
ness to  place  among  these  imagiuary  treasures,  the 
fainousileedof  gift  of  Constantine  to  pope  Sylvester. 
It  may  be  observed   in  general,  to  the  honour  of 
the  pnets  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  they  have 
e\er  been  some  of  the  lirst,  who  have  detected  and 
opposed  the  false  claims  and  mischievous  usurpa- 
tions of  superstition  and  slavery.     Nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at,  since  these  two  are  the  greatest  ene- 
mies, not  only  to  all  true  happiness,  but  to  all  true 
genius." 

Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope, 
\ol.  i.  p.  '252,  4lh  edit. 
See  note  to  Book  xvii.  ver.  j5!i,  oo  the  saiue  >"■  J  cv, 
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Vain  is  th'  alfcmpt  in  story  to  comprise 

W'liateVr  Astolpho  saw  witli  woniierinij  fves  : 

A  thousand  tdlil,  ten  thousand  woulil  reniain  ; 

Kach  toil,  each  loss,  each  chance  that  men  sustain. 

Save  folly,  which  alone  pervades  them  all;      030 

For  folly  never  quits  this  earthly  Iinll. 

There  his  past  time  misspent,  and  deeds  apply'd 

To  liltle  good,   Astolplici  soon  e»py'd  ; 

Yet  these,  thousli  clear  beheld,  had  ne'er  been 

known 
But  that  his  guide  explaiu'd  tbem  for  his  own. 

At  lensth  they  came  to  that  whose  nant  below 
None  e'er  perccivVI,  or  breath'd  for  this  his  vow; 
That  choicest  sift  of  Heaven,  by  wit  exprest, 
Of  which  each  mortal  deems  himself  possest. 
Of  this  Astolpho  vicw'd  a  wondrous  store,  6-10 

Surpassing  all  his  eves  had  view'd  before. 
It  seem'd  a  fluid  mass  of  S'il)flpst  kind, 
Still  apt  to  mount,  if  not  with  care  confin'd  : 
But  gather'd  there  he  vicw'd  it  safely  clos'd. 
In  many  a  vase  of  various  size  dispos'd. 
Above  the  rest  the  vessel's  bulk  excell'd. 
Whose  womb  Orlando's  godlike  reason  luld  : 
This  well  he  knew,  for  on  its  side  vvere  writ 
Tiiese  words  in  letters  fair,  Orlando's  wn  '3. 
Thus  every  vase  in  characters  explain'd  6A0 

The  names  of  those  whose  wits  the  vase  contain'd : 
Much  of  his  own  the  noble  duke  amaz'd 
Amongst  them  view'd,  but  wondering  more  he  gaz'd 
To  see  the  wits  of  those,  nhc.ni  late  he  thonght 
Above  their  earthly  peers  with  wisdom  fraught. 
But  who  can  such  a  fleeting  treasure  Boast. 
From  some  new  cause  each  hour,   each  moment 

Iost> 
One,  while  he  loves  ;  one,  seeking  fame  to  gain  ; 
One,  wealth  pursuing  through  the  stormy  main ; 
One,  trusting  to  the  hopes  which  great  men  raise. 
One,  whom  some  scheme  of  magic  guile  betrays. 
Some,  from  tiieir  wits  for  fond  pursuit  dejiart,  66'2 
For  jewels,  paintings,  and  the  w-orks  of  art. 
Of  poets'  wits,  in  airy  visions  lost. 
Great  store  he  read ;  of  those  w  ho  to  their  cost 
The  wandering  maze  of  sophistry  pursu'<l, 
And  those  who  vain  presaging  planets  view'd. 

The  vase  that  held  his  own  Astolpho  took, 
So  will'd  the  writer  of  the  mystic  book^°. 
Beneath  his  nostril  held,  with  quick  ascent        CTO 
Back  to  its  place  the  wit  retuniing  went. 
The  duke  (in  holy  Turpin's  page  is  read) 
Long  time  a  life  of  sage  discretion  led. 
Till  one  frail  thought  his  brain  again  bereft 
Of  wit,  and  sent  it  to  the  place  it  left. 
The  amplest  vessel  fill'd  a1x>ve  the  rest 
With  that  fam'd  sensewhich  oncethe  carl  posscss'd, 
Astolpho  seiz'd,  and  found  a  heavier  load 
Than  plac'd  amidst  th'  unnnmber'd  heap,  it  show'd. 

Ere  yet  for  Earth  they  quit  that  sphere  of  light. 
The  sage  apostle  leads  the  Christian  knight        6sl 
Within  a  stately  dome,  where,  fast  beside 
A  rapid  river  rolls  its  constant  tide. 

'9  This  fiction  of  Ariosto  is  most  wittily  alluded 
to  by  Mr  Pope  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  accom- 
panied with  a  fine  stroke  of  satire:  speaking  of 
things  lost  in  the  Moon,  he  says: 

There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases. 

And  beaux'  in  snuft-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 

Canto  iv. 

«  The  Apocalypse. 


IIOOLF.'S  TilANSLATION 


Here  hi  ap  d  w  ih  many  a  fleece"  each  room'  hi 

v:e*s, 
.And  silk  and  wool  unwrought  of  various  hues. 
Some  fair,  some  foul :  a  beldame  these  with  skill 
.'^elects,  and  whirling  round  the  rajjiil  reel 
Draws  the  fine  thread:   so  from  the  reptile  swarms 
Whose  Indr.stry  the  silken  texture  forms, 
The  village  maid  untwines  the  moisten'd  flue,    690 
When  tuoiiiier  bids  the  pleasing  task  renew. 
A  second  beldame  fn-m  the  first  receives 
Each  finish'd  work,  while  in  its  stead  she  leaves 
A  fleece  unspun:  a  third,  with  equal  care 
Divides,  when  spun,  th'  ill-favonr'd  from  the  fair. 
"  What  means  this  mystic  show?" — Astolphocries 
To  holy  John — and  thus  the  saint  replies: 

*'  In  yonder  aged  dames  the  Parc:E  know, 
Who  weave  the  thread  of  hmnan  life  below. 
Ijjng  as  the  fleeces  last,  so  long  extend  7U0 

The  days  of  man,  but  with  the  fleece  they  end. 
With  watchful  eyes  see  Death  and  Nature  wait, 
And  mark  the  hour  to  close  each  mortal  date. 
riie  beauteous  threads  selected  from  the  rest, 
Arc  types  of  hajipy  souls  amid  the  blc^t; 
These  form'd  for  Paradise  :   the  bad  are  those 
Condemn'd  for  .«in  to  never-ending  woes." 

Of  all  the  fleeces  by  the  beldatiie  wrought, 
Of  all  the  fleeces  to  the  spindle  brought. 
The  living  names  were  ca^t  in  many  a  mould     710 
Of  iron,  silver,  and  resplendent  gold  ; 
These,  heap'd  together,  form'd  a  mighty  pile. 
And  hence  an  aged  sire'-'*,  with  eoaseless  toil. 
Names  after  names  within  his  mantle  bore, 
And  still,  fiom  time  to  time,  return'd  fur  more  : 
.^o  light  he  seem'd.  ^o  raj^id  in  his  pace, 
.\s  from  his  birth  inui'd  to  lead  the  race. 


"  Ariosto  takes  the  general  idea  of  the  ParCEP, 
from  the  well-known  Heathet\  mythology,  wifh  a 
genius  that  never  borrowed  any  circumstance  from 
another  without  embellishing  it  with  his  own  in- 
ventive fancy  :  he  makes  the  fair  fleeces  the  type 
of  a  good,  and  the  foul  of  an  ill  life:  in  which  he 
might  probably  hme  an  eye  to  the  following  pas- 
sages of  Statins  and  Senrca  : 

Ergo  dies  aderat  Parcarum  conditus  albo 
'V'ellere ■ 

And  Seneca,  in  the  Life  of  the  tyrant  N'ero,  prosti- 
tutes his  praise  in  this  line: 

Aurea  formoso  descendant  pollice  fila. 

•"  The  following  passage  is  so  beautifully  ima- 
gined, and  so  diversified  with  circumstances,  as  to 
form  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  allegories  in  this  or 
any  other  poem. 

Of  all  the  fictions  of  Ariosto,  the  flight  of  Astol- 
pho to  the  Moon  must,  for  surprise  and  novelty  of 
■tibject,  take  the  strongest  hold  on  the  reader :  we 
experience  here  the  power  of  a  great  and  eccentric 
renins,  who,  without  any  i-estrainr,  gives  a  loose  to 
the  reins  of  his  imagination,  and  with  his  adven- 
turous knight  on  his  own  Ippogrifo,  soars 
Beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  ! 

Amidst  the  general  wildness,  and  perhaps  ab- 
surdity of  paiticular  parts  in  this  book,  we  are 
hurried  along  by  the  strength  and  liveliness  of  the 
poet's  descriptive  powers,  and  have  no  leisure  t» 
attend  £a  the  cool  phlegm  of  criticism  ! 
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Wliither  he  went,  and  why  he  cours'd  so  well, 
On  what  design,  th'  ensning  book  shall  tell ; 
If,  as  you  still  were  wont,  with  favouring  ear   72 
You  seem  intent  the  pleasing  tale  to  hear. 


BOOK  XXXV. 

THE    ARGl'MRNT. 

Discourse  of  Saint  John  with  Astolpho.  Allejorv 
of  Time.  Eulogiuin  on  writers.  Bradaniant 
meets  with  Flordelis,  and  undertakes  to  deliver 
Brandimart  from  the  hands  of  Rodomont.  Her 
joust  with  the  Pagan  on  the  bridge.  Bradamant 
arrives  with  I'lordelis  at  the  walls  of  Arli,  and 
sends  Flordelis  with  a  challenge  to  Rogero.  She 
unhorses,  at  three  several  encuunters,  .Serpentino, 
Graudonio,  and  Ferrau. 

An !  who,  my  fair,  will  wing  his  flight  so  high 

To  fetch  my  wandering  wits  from  yonder  sky  ; 

My  nits,  still  wasting,  since  the  fatal  dart 

Came  from  those  lovely  eyes  to  pierce  my  heart ' 

Nor  will  I  yet  of  banish'd  sense  complain. 

Let  me  the  little  I  've  preserv'd  retain  : 

But  thus  decreasing  still,  when  all  is  flowa 

1  in  Orlando's  fate  may  paint  my  own. 

Yet,  to  retrieve  my  loss,  I  need  not  soar 

So  far  from  F.arth,  or  Paradise  explore  ;  10 

Or  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon  repair ; 

My  waning  wits  are  ne\-er  treasured  there. 

No — in  your  eyes,  your  lovely  face  they  str.iy, 

Your  ivory  neck,  your  bosom's  milky  way  ; 

Then  let  these  lips  yo\ir  favouring  grace  obtain 

To  search  those  charms  till  I  prow  wise  again. 

When  now  the  knight  had  seen  the  fatal  wheel 
Its  scanty  thread  to  wretched  mortals  deal, 
From  room  to  room  through  all  the  dome  he  stray'd. 
And  every  future  life  nnspun  survcy'd.  20 

Amidst  the  rest  a  beauteous  fleece  he  view'd  ; 
Not  radiant  gold  such  beamy  lustre  shew'd. 
Nor  gems,  if  drawn  to  threads  by  wondrous  art, 
Could  reach  in  dazzling  light  its  tliousandth  part. 
This  fleece,  that  midst  a  countless  store  excell'd, 
With  raptur'd  gaze  the  wondering  duke  beheld  ; 
And  much  he  long'd  to  know  what  age  should  claim 
This  valu'd  life,  and  whose  the  happy  name. 

To  him  the  great  evangelist  replies ; 
**  This  glorious  star  sliall  to  your  world  arise,      30 
Ere  yet,  by  twenty  years',  is  mark'd  on  Earth 
With  M  and  D  the  word's  incarnate  birth.- 
As  through  the  mystic  store,  this  fleece  so  fair 
Amid  so  many  shines  beyond  compare. 
So  shall  the  life,  that  issues  thence,  bestow 
Unequaird  blessings  on  mankind  below. 
Since  every  grace  of  genius  and  of  art. 
That  nature  gives,  or  learning  can  impart, 


'  The  poet  means  the  year  1180,  in  which  Hip- 
polito  was  horn,  twenty  years  before  the  year  l.ilHl, 
marked  by  the  Roman  numerals  M.D.  This  con- 
ceit will  appear  strange  in  English  versification, 
but  it  was  thought  right  to  preserve  it.  The  idea 
of  this  expression  seems  from  Dante,  Paradiso, 
cant.  xix.  vcr.  129. 

V'edrassi  al  Ciotto  di  Ccrusalcmme 
Segnata  ccn  un  I.  la  sua  bontate  j 
Quando  '1  contrariu  segnera  un  eiume. 


Shall  there  unite  to  crown  with  boundless  fame 
This  happy  mortal's  unexampled  claim.  40 

'Twixt  either  horn,   where  rolls  through  marshy 

lands 
The  king  of  floods,  a  humble  village  stands  : 
Before  it  flows  the  Po  ;  behind,  a  lake 
Turbid  and  deep  collected  waters  make  : 
This,  now  obscure,  in  future  I  foretel 
Shall  every  town  in  Italy  excel. 
For  walls,  and  stately  domes,  for  every  grace 
Of  polish'd  life,  exalting  human  race: 
For  thus  has  Heaven  ordain'd  the  seat  to  raise 
Worthy  his  birth  whose  name  employs  my  praise. 
So  where  the  hind  engrafts  the  tender  fruit,         51 
He  tends  the  plant  that  feeds  the  leafy  shoot ; 
The  skilful  artist  so  the  gold  refines. 
In  whi.se  bright  round  a  sparkling  jewel  shines. 
No  other  souH  in  your  ten-estrial  reign 
A  mortal  body  shall  like  this  obtain  ; 
How  rarely  from  innumerous  spirits  here 
So  fair  a  spirit  quits  this  upper  sphere. 
As  that  which  Heaven's  all-comprehensive  mind 
Has  for  the  great  Hippolilo  design'd  !  C» 

Hippolito  of  Esto  is  he  nam'd, 
Bv  fiod's  decree  for  countless  virtues  fam'd. 
Such  virtues,  a«  diffus'd,  might  well  adorn 
Full  many  a  mortal  in  your  region  born. 
Goodness  by  him,  by  him  each  studious  art 
Shall  find  support;   but  would  I  here  impart 
His  high  drscrvings  in  as  copious  strain, 
Orlando  might  expect  his  wits  in  vain." 

Where  roji'd  with  mingled  sand  the  troubled  flood 
The  liallow'd  sage  and  noble  warrior  stood,         1(* 
To  view  that  aged  man  who  to  the  shore 
The  scnlptur'd  names  within  his  mantle  bore. 
I  know  not  if  you  still  in  memory  hold 
What  late  of  this  mysterious  sire  1  teld. 
Of  mien  decrepid,  but  whose  rapid  pace 
Excell'd  the  fleetest  of  the  stags  in  chase. 
With  ceaseless  labour  from  the  heap  he  took 
The  various  names,  and  from  his  vesture  shook, 
As  oft  as  to  the  water's  brink  he  came, 
Th' oblivious  waters  known  by  Lethe's  nameJ.      80 
What  tablets  sinking  there,  to  rise  no  more. 
The  rapid  eddies  to  the  bottom  bore  ! 
Beside  and  o'er  the  stream  a  feather'd  crew 
Of  .crows,  of  choughs,  and  ravenous  vultures  flew. 
Anil  many  a  diflerent  bird  that  hover'd  nigh 
With  clatteiing  pinions  and  discordant  cry. 
These,  as  thi  y  saw  the  wayward  sire  display 
His  treasure,  liasten'd  to  partake  the  prey  : 
One  with  his  crooked  talons,  one  with  beak 
A  tablet  seiz'd,  but  found  bis  strength  too  weak  90 


'  Ruscelli,  the  Italian  commentator,  here  at- 
tempts to  apologize  for  the  liberty  taken  by  Ariosto 
of  introducing  Saint  John  to  give  so  hyperbulioal  a 
praise  of  Hippolilo.  But  surely  it  is  altogether 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  sentiment  here  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
apostle,  but  in  many  other  passages  of  this  most 
extraordinary  poem,  to  attempt  a  serious  defence 
of  them,  must  be  esteemed  an  extravagance  little 
less  than  the  fictions  of  the  poet ;  nor  can  our  won- 
der be  raised  at  this  speech  of  Saint  John,  after 
the  prophecy  delivered  in  the  xxixtU  Book  at  the 
death  of  Isabella. 

3  Ariosto  has  feigned  Lethe  to  be  in  the  Moan, 
and  Dante  places  it  in  Purgatory. 


<i^^ 


IIOOLIVS  TRANSLATION' 


To  Ix-ar  it  far,  and  when  in  air  he  trvM 
His  darinjf  flight,  the  weight  his  (iiyht  deiiy'd. 
So  Lcthc  to  eternal  niuht  must  give 
Theve  iiunour'd  naiiie>  that  well  ticserv'd  to  live, 
Amid?t  the  winged  tribe  twM  suans  appear'd, 
Whi'.e  as  the  banner^**  by  my  patron  rear'd, 
That  each  reeorer'd  frotn  the  stream  at  will 
Some  sinking  medal  in  his  sacred  bill  ; 
And  spite  of  him  n-ho  with  such  fell  intent 
Jnnuineruus  titles  from  his  mantle  sent,  l()(i 

The  pious  birds  a  chosen  few  repriev'd  : 
Oblivion's  whelming  gidf  the  rest  receiv'd. 
Along  the  title  now  swam  the  snow-white  pair. 
Now  soarNl  on  fluttering  wings  through  yielding  air, 
Till  near  the  borders  of  the  fatal  H.iod 
They  reach'd  a  hill,  on  whose  high  summit  stood 
A  temple  built  to  never  dying  Fame, 
AVhenee,  down  the  steep,  a  beauteous  virgin  came. 
Of  each  fair  cygnet  on  the  banks  to  talie 
The  names  reduem'd  from  Lethe's  silent  lake.   1 10 
These  roimd  the  statue  that  sublimely  plac'd 
Upon  a  column's  height  the  centre  grac'd, 
"She  hung  aluft  in  honour  of  the  fane, 
^nd  bade  them  there  unchangVI  for  ages  to  remain. 

What  hoary  sire  was  this,  and  why  he  gave 
The  names  engraven  to  the  greedy  wave  ; 
Much  of  the  swans  to  know,  the  duke  desired  ; 
Of  that  fair  virgin  and  her  hill  inquir'd; 
And  much  he  long'd  to  hear  the  sense  reveal'd. 
Beneath  those  visionary  forms  conceai'd.  120 

All  this  to  learn,  he  ask'd  his  gracious  guide, 
And  tlins  the  holy  man  of  God  replv'd. 

'*  Know  first,  that  not  a  leaf  on  Earth  can  move 
Eut  bears  its  correspondent  type  above. 
On  Earth  and  here  the  same  etTects  we  find, 
In  semblance  ditfcring,  hut  alike  in  kind: 
The  sire,  whose  beard  adown  his  bfsom  tlnws, 
"Whose  wondrous  speed  no  nioital  equal  knows, 
Here  works  the  same  eflect  in  mystic  show, 
That  time  performs  on  changing  things  below.  131) 
M'hen  here  the  fatal  thread  of  man  is  spun, 
Of  human  life  below  the  course  is  run. 
^Vhile  Fame  is  there.  Ii> !    here  her  semlilant  sign, 
And  both  alike  were  deathless,  both  divine: 
But  that  yun  sire  here  makes  the  namt^s  his  jirey. 
And  time  below  wastes  all  with  slow  decay  : 
This,  as  thou  seest,  consigns  to  whelming  tides, 
And  that  for  ever  in  oblivion  hides. 
Crows,  vultures, choughs, audailthefeathcr'd  train. 
Here  strive  to  bear  the  sinking  names  in  vain  :  140 
These  are  on  Earth  the  servile  band  and  base, 
Flatterers  and  parasites  that  courts  disgrace; 
Buffoons  and  slaves,  with  every  vice  indu'd, 
But  priz'd  too  oft  above  the  wise  and  good. 
All  these  are  courtiers  eall'd,  of  sordid  mind, 
(bike  the  vile  ass  or  swine's  detested  kind) 
Who  bred  in  feasts  to  waste  the  glutton  hour 
With  greedy  taste  the  savoury  cates  devour  ; 
Who  when  the  Parcae  end  their  master's  days. 
When  Tiacchus  or  intemperate  V'einis  slays,       158 
Bear  in  their  mouths  av^hilc  each  patron  theme, 
Then  diop  the  burthen  in  oblivion's  stream. 
But  as  the  swans  with  soft  melodious  strain 
Convey  the  medals  safe  to  yonder  fane  ; 
So  virtue's  deeds  the  poet's  tuneful  breath 
Extends  to  latest  times  beyond  the  stroke'  of  death. 


<  The  standard  of  the  house  of  Este  was  a  white 


()  happy  princes !  train'd  in  learning's  hi'fi 
Who  tread  the  path  by  Ca-sarS  tRid  before. 
And  while  you  list  each  writer  to  your  side. 
Fear  not  Ih'  absorbing  waves  of  Lethe's  tide.       iCO 
Rare  as  these  swans,  so  rare  the  poet's  name, 
.'^ui'h  |Kict>  as  the  Muses'  honours  claim  : 
Frir  Heaven  l.'estows  but  with  a  .sparing  band 
Illustrious  men  to  grace  a  favour'd  land  j 
And  oft  the  churlish  lord  without  regard 
Leaves  godlike  genius  pining  f)r  reward. 
The  bad  utcet  smiles;  the  good  oppression  find  ; 
And  noble  arts  are  banish'd  from  mankind. 
Sure  Heaven  deprives  the  great  of  inwaid  light, 
To  quench  their  souls  in  intellectual  night,  17(! 

And  makes  them  scorn  the  bard's  mellifluous  lays. 
That  denth  may  blot  their  name  to  future  days. 
Would  these  but  make  one  tuneful   Muse  their 

friend, 
{What  e'er  their  crimes)  their  memory  might  extend 
In  Time's  fair  page,  and  savours  sweet  dispense 
.As  costly  myrrh  or  odorous  frankincense. 
.■Eneas'  self  wa.s  not  so  pious  fomid. 
Nor  Hector  nor  Achilles  so  rcnown'd 
For  deeds  of  arms,  but  numbers  might  we  tell 
Whose  martial  glories  could  tlmse  chiefs  excel.  ISO 
The  favour,  by  their  rich  descendents  show'd, 
The  princely  gifts,  the  palaces  bestow'd, 
I'valt  their  actions  to  the  highest  praise. 
That  fiction  paints  or  history  can  raise. 
Deem  not  Augustus'  life^  so  free  from  blame, 
-As  Virgil's  trump  delivers  him  to  fame  ; 
His  skill  in  verse  and  love  to  bards  display'd. 
The  dire  proscription  veils  in  friendly  shade. 
Not  one  might  now  on  Nero's  guilt  exclaim  ; 
Nor  infamy  perchance  attend  a  name  190 

By  gods  and  men  ahhorr'd,  had  he  ensur'd 
The  pen  of  writers  and  the  Muse  j-ecur'd. 
On  A.;ainenmon  Homer  wreaths  bestows". 
And  paints  the  Trojans  vanquish 'd  by  their  foes  j 
Tells  how  Penelope  amidst  the  train 
Of  lawless  suitors  could  her  faith  maintain  : 
But  would  you  see  the  truth  no  more  conceai'd. 
Who  knows  but  thus  the  tale  might  stand  reveal'd. 
That  (ireece  was  routed,  Troy  the  conquest  gain'd. 
And  that  Penelope  her  nuptials  stain'd  ?  '200 


s  Augustus  CiTTiar. 

'  I  he  Trjumvir  and  Proscriber  bad  descended  t» 
us  in  a  more  hideous  form  than  they  now  appear, 
if  the  emjieror  had  not  taken  care  to  make  friends 
of  him  (Virgil)  and  Horace.     Ariosto  has  put  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  an  evangelist,  but  whether 
they  will  pass  for  gospel  now  I  cannot  tell. 
Non  fCi  si  santo,  ni  benigno  Augusto 
Come  la  tuba  di  Virgilio  suona, 
L'aver  avuto  in  poesia  buon  gtisto. 
La  proscrittione  iniqua  li  perdona. 

IJryden,  Preface  to  JEaeid. 
'  Mr.  Warton  in  his  lli.4ory  of  Poetry  tells  us, 
that  Lydgate  blames  Homer,  "  notwithstanding  all 
his  rhetoric  and  sugred  eloqtience,  as  a  prejudiced 
writer  who  favours  the  Creeks;"  a  censure  which 
flowed  from  the  favourite  and  prevailing  notion 
held  by  the  western  nations,  of  their  descent  from 
the  Trojans.  Dion  of  Prasa,  an  historian,  took 
great  pains  to  show  that  Homer  had  falsified  the 
truth,  and  that  /Ichilles  was  slain  by  Hector,  and 
the  Greeks  yanquished. 


OF  OKLANDO  FURIOSO.    Book  XXXV. 
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Hpar  too  what  fate  unhappy  I)ido  foun')^, 

Dido  with  truth  and  every  virtue  crown'd: 

But  she,  since  Marj  v.as  her  foe,  has  left 

A  name  of  chastity  and  truth  hert-ft. 

]!e  not  suipris'd  if  on  this  thtine  I  dnell. 

And  warmly  speak  of  what  I  feel  so  well. 

'I'o  «i  itere  every  debt  of  love  1  owe. 

Myself  a  writer  in  your  world  below. 

Alhjve  my  peers  I  gain'd  sueh  honour'd  ^"ace, 

No  death  shall  end  it  and  no  time  deface.  210 

And  everv  i^rateful  thouj^ht  to  him  is  owV!, 

To  holy  C'hi-ist  whose  hand  such  gifts  br  >«  iw'd. 

I'nt  wretched  those,  in  hours  of  grief  cxpos'd, 

On  whom  the  gates  of  conrtesy  are  clos'd  ; 

A\"ho  With  pale  want  and  famine  on  their  cheek, 

By  niftht  or  day  in  vain  an  entrance  seek  ! 

And  hence  fth'  uupleasuipc  subject  to  pursue) 

Few  are  the  poets  as  the  patrons  few  : 

Since  savage  be.ists  from  that  rude  climate  fly, 

AVlioe  barren  sand-  nor  shade  nor  food  supply."  220 

So  spoke,  w  ith  kindlin;;  warmth,  the  blcfecd  sire, 
While  either  eye-ball  flash'd  with  heavenly  lire, 
Till,  tumin?  to  the  duke,  hi^  speech  he  clos'd, 
And  in  a  smile  henisn  his  loo!<s  compos'd. 

Thus  thev :  but  let  us  now  Aslolpho  leave 
With  him  from  whom  mankind  redeem'd  receive 
The  gospel  truth,  while  from  the  lunar  steep 
To  lower  worlds  I  meditate  a  leap, 
A  leap  from  Heaven  to  Earth — nor  can  I  more 
Self-pois'd  aloft  on  weary  pinions  soar.  230 

The  strain  In  her  I  turns,  whose  pcntle  heart 
Was  pierc'd  by  jealousy's  envenom*d  dart; 
Whom  late  I  left,  when  in  sncceedinj  joust 
Three  king:s,  by  turns,  she  humbled  in  the  dust. 
At  ni^ht  a  castle,  on  the  way,  relieved 
Her  wandering  course,  where  tidings  she  receiv'd 

'  Trogus  AusDnius,  and  Marcellus,  as  likewise 
Pettanh,  affirm  that  Uido,  whose  proper  name 
was  1  liza,  killed  herself  that  >he  might  not  become 
the  wife  of  larbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  to  which 
union  she  was  strongly  pressed  by  her  subiecls.  An 
old  Greek  epigram  is  CNtant,  in  which  she  is  made 
to  complain  of  the  Muses  for  inciting  Virgil  to  write 
ag  linst  her  chastity.  It  is  a  ccrtaici  fact  that  she 
lived  long  before  ^neas  is  said  to  have  left  Troy, 
which  Petrarch  sets  forth  iu  his  Triumph  of 
Chastity.  Porcacchi: 

F  vegghio  Dido 
Ch'amnr  pio  del  siio  sposo  a  morte  spin.«o, 
Kon  quel  d'F.nea,  com'  e  publico  grido. 
Dido,  who  loyal  to  her  consort  fell, 
Not  for  ./Eneas'  love,  as  lying  legends  till. 

Mr.  Ilayley,  in  his  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing notes  to  his  poem  on  epic  poetry,  speaking 
of  her  story  given  by  the  Spanish  poet  Ercilla. 
says,  "  I  must  observe,  that  many  bards  of  his 
country  have  considered  it  as  a  point  of  honour  tu 
defend  the  reputation  of  this  injured  lady,  and  to 
attack  Virgil,  with  a  kind  of  poetical  Quixotism, 
for  having  slandered  the  chastity  of  so  spotless  a 
heroine."  He  afterwards  gives  us  the  words  of 
£rcilla  at  the  conclusion  of  his  account  of  Dido. 
"  This  is  the  true  and  genuine  story  of  the  famous 
defamed  Dido,  whose  most  honoured  memory  has 
beent>elied  by  the  inconsiderate  Virgil,  to  embellish 
his  poetical  liclions."     Notes  to  the  Third  Epistle. 

9  He  resumes  the  narrative  of  Astolpho,  Book 
xxxviii.  ver.  ISU. 

VOL.    III. 


I'hat  Agramant  with  all  his  numerous  bands 
In  camp  was  routed  by  her  brother's  hands : 
That  .Arli's  w;iMr.  he  sought,  and  well  she  knew 
Thiit  ihere  Kogem  wi'h  his  king  withdrew.         240 
S«  on  as  the  6rst  gray  light  in  Heaven  appear'd. 
To  rich  Pro\eiice  the  ilaine  her  journey  steer'd  ; 
For  thither  (spread  the  fame)  his  conquering  crew 
King  Charles  had  led  the  vanquish'd  to  pursue. 

Now  near  the  camp  a  lonely  fair  she  met ; 
.'^ighsheav'd  her  breast,  her  eyes  with  tears  were  wet: 
Xoble  her  mien — io !  this  was  she  who  won 
The  manly  heart  of  Monodantes'  son ; 
Whi  from  the  bridge  beheld  her  lover's  fall, 
.And  left  him  Rodumoat's  unhappy  thrall ;  2.i0 

A  knight  she  sought  whose  dauntless  soul  could 

brave 
The  narrow  pa?s  above,  below  the  rapid  wave, 

Stjon  as  Rogero's  valiant  maid  distress'd 
Beheld  a  dame  no  less  by  grief  oppress'd. 
With  courteous  greeting  she  besought  to  know 
What  secret  cause  had  wrought  the  stranger's  woe,' 
Her  Flordelis  beheld,  and  at  the  s  ght 
Reliev'd  in  her  she  found  the  wish'd-for  knight ; 
And  now  descrih'd  the  dangerous  bridge  and  flood 
Where  .-Meiers'  king  against  all  strangers  stood  : 
How  from  his  seat  her  hapless  lord  he  threw  ;  261 
Not  that  th'  insultin;  Pagan  better  knew 
The  use  of  arms,  but,  that  with  craft  apply'd. 
He  to  his  'vantage  iis'd  the  bridge  and  tide. 

"  If  thou,  O  warrior  !"  said  the  weeping  fair, 
"  Art  brave  and  courteous  as  thy  looks  declare. 
For  Heaven's  dear  sake  on  him  thy  valour  turn. 
Through  whom   I  thus   my  lord,   my   champion 

mourn. 
Or  te.ich  me  in  what  near  or  distant  land 
To  meet  with  one  yon  Pagan  to  withstand  ;         270 
A  knight  whose  courage  can  my  foe  assail. 
That  little  .'hall  his  bridge  and  stream  avail. 
Not  onl_\'  shait  thou  act  as  suits  the  right 
Of  chivalry  and  fits  a  wandering  knight; 
But  more — thy  valour  shall  the  cause  maintain 
Of  one,  the  truest  of  Lo\e's  faithful  train. 
How  shall  1  all  his  other  virtues  tell. 
Such  numerous  virtues  that  his  sex  excel  ? 
Who  own  not  these,  must  breasts  unfeeling  prove 
\^'hich  neither  faith  can  touch,  nor  worth  can  move.'* 

The  generous  maid,  whose  mind  so  little  weighs 
Whate'cr  may  lead  to  fame  aud  martial  praise. 
Heart-broken  w'ilh  her  .grief,  in  anguish  dares 
Danger  and  death,  and  for  th'  attempt  prepares. 
She  Ihiuks  no  fortune  to  her  aims  can  give 
Her  dear  Rogero  back,  and  loaths  to  live. 

•'  Fair  love-lorn  stranger,''  Bradamant  replies, 
"  Such  as  I  am,  this  arm  thy  foe  defies. 
I  hou  speak'st  thy  lover  loyal  to  his  vows, 
When  truth  to  fiw  so  high  a  praise  allows;       390 
Till  now  1  deem'd,  who  dar'd  in  man  to  trust 
Would  find  in  love  all  pcrjur'd  and  unjust." 

Thus  she;   and  as  ihe  latter  words  she  .spoke, 
.-\  sigh  spontaneous  from  her  hosom  broke. 
"  Lead  on" — she  cried  ;  and  with  ih'  ensuing  day 
They  view'd  the  fatal  stream  and  dangerous  way  } 
There  soon  discover'd  by  the  watch,  who  stood 
To  warn  his  lord  what  strangers  reach'd  the  flood. 
The  horn  is  blown  ;  the  Pag.m,  arm'd  with  speed, 
Stands  on  the  shore  nppos'd  wiih  spear  and  steed  : 
He  guards  the  pass,  and  when  the  dame  he  spies. 
Denounces  instant  death  with  threatening  cries, 
I'nless  she  yields,  t'  avert  her  threaten'd  doom. 
Her  bcirss  aud  armour  olfer'd  at  the  luioU. 
U 
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Tint  Bradamant,  before  instructed  well, 
Who  heard  fair  Flordelis  th'  adventure  tell. 
How  by  his  fury  l5abella  died. 
Thus  to  tlie  liaufrhty  Saracen  reply'd  : 

"  Wbv,  wretch  !  sliouM  those  who  ne'er  partook 

thy  soilt 
Be  punish'd  fur  the  blood  thy  rage  has  sjiiit  ?    310 
By  thee  she  fell — thy  life  should  here  a'one 
That  impious  deed  tiiroui;h  every  region  known. 
Thy  life  were  here  a  better  victim  paid 
In  just  oblation  to  her  virgin  shade  : 
Mure  grateful  far  than  all  the  trophies  won 
From  luckless  knights  that  on  this  bridge  have  run: 
Her  ghost  would  prize   the   vengeance  best,  that 

came 
From  one  who  bears,  like  her,  a  woman's  name : 
A  woman  see — but  ere  in  joust  we  meet. 
On  equal  terms  together  let  us  treat : —  321) 

Shouldst  thou  in  light  prevail,  my  fate  with  those 
Alieady  taken  at  thy  will  dispose. 
But  (as  I  deem)  on  me  should  conquest  light. 
Thy  horse,  thy  armour,  shall  be  mine  of  right: 
My  hand  shall  yonder  arms  and  mail  displace. 
And,  in  their  stead,  shall  thine  the  marble  giace : 
Thy  prisoners  shall  be  mine." — "^f  is  just,"  reply'd 
Stern  liodoniont,  "  nor  is  thy  claim  deny'd. 
But  shouldst  thou  win.  I  shall  not  yet  restore 
The  knights,  my  captives  late  in  yonder  tower. 
Since  these  are  sent  to  Afric's  distant  shore.       331 
But  here  1  swear,  shouldst  thou  thy  seat  retain 
By  some  strange  chance,  and  1  uuhors'd  remain, 
Each  captive  shall  be  freed,  by  our  cummand 
Dispatch'd  in  message  swift  to  Afric's  land. 
But  shouldst  thou  fall  when  we  in  fight  contend, 
(.^s  surely  thus  the  contest  soon  must  end,) 
Thou  Shalt  nut  leave  thy  arms,  nor  shall  thy  name 
Grav'd  on  the  marble  Ihy  defeat  proclaim  : 
To  that  fair  face,  bright  locks,  and  sparkling  eyes 
Already  vanqoishd  I  resign  iny  prize.  341 

Thine  be  the  day — so  niayst  thou  but  remove 
Eaoh  angry  tliuuglit,  and  change  tliy  hate  to  love: 
Such  is  my  strength,  my  courage,  known  to  all. 
Thou  need'st  not  deem  it  shame  by  me  to  fall." 
The  virgin  smil'd,  but  sternly  smiling  show'd 
A  generous  wrath  that  in  her  features  glow'd, 
^■or  to  the  Pagan  aught  reply'd  again. 
But  turning  to  the  bridge  her  courser's  rein, 
Urg'd  all  his  speed,  while  in  her  hand  she  bore  350 
The  lance  of  gold  to  charge  the  furious  Moor. 
Fierce  Roduniont  prepar'd  the  joust  to  meet, 
Kapid  he  came  :   bemalh  their  couriers'  feet 
The  tough  bridge  shi»jk,  while  many  an  ear  around 
At  distance  trembled  with  the  deafening  sound. 
The  golden  lance  its  wonted  virtue  held. 
And  he,  whose  arm  so  oft  his  foes  had  quell'd. 
Prone  on  the  bridge  was  tumbled  from  his  seat, 
His  head  laid  low,  high  rais'd  his  quivering  feet. 
Scarce  could  the  virgin,  as  the  warrior  lay,        360 
Speed  o'er  the  narrow  pass  her  courser's  way  : 
Great  was  her  risk  ;  a  step  but  swerv'd  aside 
Had  plung'd  her  headlong  in  the  subject  tidei 
But  Kabican  so  light,  so  steady  came, 
(That  wondrous  cour-er  bred  of  air  and  flame) 
Along  th'  extremest  verge  he  sped  so  fast. 
That  on  a  sword's  sharp  edge  his  feet  had  safely 

))ast. 
Then  to  the  Pagan  king,  supinely  spread. 
She  tiirn'd,  and  thus  in  sportive  humour  said  : 
"  Behold  who  now  has  lo.t — see  whither  tends  370 
Thy  cmiJty_bo.ist,  and  how  the  contest  ends !"        1 


I'liil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  without  reply, 
llepriv'd  of  •^en=e  the  Pagan  seem'd  to  lie. 
Till  slowly  rising,  with  deiected  kok 
A  few  short  steps  with  silent  ga/e  lie  took. 
Then  sudden  from  his  limbs  the  armour  drew, 
.And  llll'd  with  rage  against  the  marble  threw: 
.Alone,  on  foot,  he  hasten'd  from  the  place 
(The  scene  detested  of  his  foul  disgrace); 
But  ere  he  went,  he  gave  a  squiie  in  charge      3S0 
(As  late  he  vow'd)  to  set  the  kn  ghts  at  large 
To  Afric  sent :  no  more  of  him  we  tell, 
Save  ths*  departing  thence  he  tiirn'd  to  dv. ell 
From  living  hatrnts'®  in  some  sequestei'd  cell. 

Meantime  against  the  monumental  stone. 
The  Pagan's  mail,  by  law  of  arms  her  own, 
Aloft  the  virgin  hung,  but  thence  remov'd 
Each  Christian's  armour  that  the  joust  had  prov'd, 
(Known  by  their  names  inscrib'd)  that  left  the  train 
Of  Charles's  court;  the  rest  she  let  remain,      390 
Her  trophies  plac'd  tu  adorn  the  virgin -fane. 
Beside  the  arms  of  Monodantes'  son, 
With  Sansunclto's,  Olivero's  shone; 
Who,  while  Aglaute's  noble  prince  they  sought. 
Their  path  pursuing,  to  the  bridge  were  brought;. 
And,  here  made  captive  by  the  Pagan's  hand, 
In  hapless  exile  sent  to  Afric's  land  : 
Their  arms,  which  now  the  lofty  structure  bore. 
The  dame  remov'd  and  plac'd  within  the  tower. 
All  other  harness  won,  the  conquer'd  spull         400 
Fnjm  Pagan  knights,  she  left  to  deck  tlie  pile. 
There  bung  tlie  monarch's  arms  who  s()ught  in  vain. 
With  length  of  peril.  Frontalet  to  gain  ; 
Those  arms,  which  late  Clrcassla's  monarch  wore  ", 
Who  wandering  many  a  plain  and  mountain  o'er, 
By  evil  chance  to  lose  his  steed  arrlv'd, 
And  traveil'd  thence  of  horse  and  arms  depriv'd. 
Thus  every  warrior  of  the  Pagan  crew 
Dismiss'd,  with  freedom  from  the  pass  withdrew: 
But  shame  forbade  Circassia's  kiig's  return,     41U 
To  risk  amid  the  camp  opprobrious  scorn. 
For  honour  sully'd,  arms  and  courser  lo.^t, 
Disgrace  ill  suited  to  his  frequent  boast. 
And  now  desire  rekindled  in  his  breast 
To  seek  the  damsel,  who  his  soul  possess'd. 
Who  (fame  had  told)  her  native  country  sought: 
Hence,  as  the  power  of  fond  affection  wrought. 
While  he  pursues  with  speed  the  flying  fair. 
To  Amon's  daughter  ''  let  the  Muse  repair. 

Each  Christian  name  eras'd,  the  martial  maid 
In  words  new  graven  on  the  tomb  dlsplay'd        4'21 
To  every  passing  eye  her  glorious  deed. 
The  knight  dismounted  and  the  passage  freed  ; 
Then  turn'd  to  Flordelis,  whose  heart  was  fdl'd 
With  tender  grief,  whose  eyes  big  tears  dlstlll'd. 
And  ask'd  her  purpos'd  way  •  the  dame  replies : 
"  To  Arli,  where  the  Pagan  army  lies: 
Companions  there  I  seek,  there  hope  to  find 
A  bark  fur  Afrlc  with  a  favouring  wind; 


'°  Rodomont  appears  no  more  till  Book  xlvi. 
ver.  794-. 

"  The  last  time  we  heard  of  Sacripant  was  in 
Book  \xvii.  ver.  R37,  where  he  was  said  to  piirsqe 
Rodomont.  in  order  to  recover  from  him  his  hiu*se 
Frontaletto  (or  Frontino),  and  where  the  poei  men- 
tioned his  being  afterwards  made  jjrisouer  by 
Rodomont. 

"  We  hear  no  more  of  Sacripant  in  the  course  of 
the  poem. 
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NeVr  will  I  rest  till  to  these  ni  ms  restor'd,        WO 

These  eyes  behold  my  hushand  and  my  lord : 

Nor  shall  he  Ion?  in  cruel  prison  live, 

Though  treacherous  Rodomont  should  falsely  give 

Hi?  promise  to  deceive  thyself  and  me  : 

All  shall  be  tried  to  set  my  consort  free." 

**  Behold  me  ready,"  said  the  martial  fair, 
"  With  thee  each  peril  of  the  way  to  share 
Till  Arli  we  behold,  where,  for  my  sake, 
Within  her  walls  thy  entrance  shall  tliou  make; 
There  seek  Rogero,  fam'd  through  every  l.ind,  44(1 
Lov'd  of  his  king  o'er  all  the  martial  band  : 
Tliy  gift  on  him  this  courser  must  bestow, 
From  which  1  late  o'erthrew  our  haughty  foe: 
Then  shall  thou  say — '  The  kiiight  from  whom   I 

came 
Dares  to  the  world  thy  breach  of  failh  proclaim  ; 
To  thee  this  steed  he  sends,  and  bids  thee  brace 
Thy  arms,  his  force  on  yonder  pla  n  to  face.' 
Here  end  thy  speech  ;  but  shonid  he  further  try 
To  learn  my  name,  be  this  thy  sole  reply: 
'  Unknown  to  nie  the  knight  whose  words  I  bear.'" 
Thus  she,  and  thus  returu'd  (he  grateful  fair:  451 
"  What  danger,  geuerous  warrior!  for  thy  sake 
Shall  I  decline,  what  toil  refuse  to  take  ? 
My  life  is  thine— Not  less  than  life  she  owes 
To  thee,  who  could  for  her  thy  own  expose — •" 
Go<jd  Bi'adamant  returns  in  courteous  strain, 
And  lo  her  hand  connnits  Frontino's  rein. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  winding  flood 
These  beauteous  dames  their  eager  way  pursu'd. 
Till  Arli  they  beheld,  and  heard  the  roar  460 

Of  billows  breaking  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 
Here  Rradamant  her  coui-i»er  check 'd,  to  wait 
Herself  at  distance  from  the  city's  gale. 
Till  Flordelis  to  Arli  shouM  repair. 
And  to  the  nohlc  youth  his  courser  bear. 
The  barrier  now  altain'd,  the  gentle  dame 
The  draw-bridge  pass'd  and  to  the  portal  came  : 
Tlie  knight  she  f  jund,  perform'd  her  t.a-k  enjoin'd, 
And  good  Frontino  to  his  liaird  consign'd. 
Her  message  done,  no  longer  woidd  she  .stay,    470 
But  to  the  port  pursu'd *3  her  eager  way. 

Perplex'd  Rogero  stood,  his  mind  confus'd. 
On  this,  on  that,  in  vain  alternate  mus'd  : 
What  kniglit  could  such  mysterious  challenge  send, 
M'itli  gifts  to  court  hlin.  and  with  arms  ofiend  ? 
He  knows  not  who  the  combat  thus  may  claim, 
Or  dare  for  wrong  sustain'd  attaint  his  name : 
Yet  no  suspicion  ere  could  raise  a  thought 
That  I'radamant  such  charge  against  hint  brought. 
&jmetimes  he  deem'd  of  all  the  warrior  crew     480 
The  knight  was  Rodomont,  nor  yet  he  knew 
What  cause  on  him  the  Sarzan's  anger  drew. 
Yet,  him  except,  through  all  the  worUl  rernain'd 
No  single  chief  with  whom  he  strife  maintaiuM. 

Meanwiiile  Dordona's  dame,  in  generous  scorn, 
To  claim  the  combat  blo^vs  her  sounding  horn. 
JJow  Agramant,  and  now  Mtrsilius  heard 
That  near  the  walls  some  citampiun  strange  ap- 

pear'd. 
With  these,  a< chance  bcfel,  a  gallant  knight, 
Caird  Serpentino,  stood,  w ho  for  the  lii;ht  490 

Requested  leave  to  arm,  ami  vow'd  lo  In-ing 
That  bold  unknown  in  bonds  before  Ihe  king. 
S.ion  spreailing  rumoiu'  to  ihe  ramparts  diew 
tacli  sex  and  every  age  the  Held  to  view  : 

,    '3  lit  reuinis  to  Floidelis,  Book  xxxik.  vcr.  299 


Not  feeble  years,  nor  childhood  stay'd.  lint  all 

Alike  impalient  throng'd  to  line  the  wall. 

With  radiant  arms  and  rich-embroiiler'd  vest. 

King  Serpentino  of  the  star  address'd 

His  dauntless  course,  and  entering  on  the  joust, 

The  first  encounter  strelch'd  bim  in  the  dust.     500 

The  conrteous  dame  pursu'd,  and  bv  the  reins 

Secur'd  his  steed  that  startled  fled  the  plains; 

llim  to  the  Saracen  her  band  restr'd  : 

"  Resume  thy  seat."'  she  cried,  "  and  bid  thy  (ord 

Select  another  warrior  fro:n  his  hand 

Who  better  may  in  arms  ray -force   sithstand." 

The  king  of  Afric  saw  with  wide  survey, 
.\midst  his  train,  the  fortune  of  the  day  : 
**  Behold,''  th'  enraptur'd  prince  exclaim'd  aloud. 
In  accents  heard  hy  all  the  Pazan  crow'd,  510 

"  Von  gallant  chief  a  victor's  right  forgo, 
And  from  the  plain  dismiss  his  vanquish'd  foe!" 
He  said  ;  when  Serpentino  present  stands. 
And,  in  her  name,  a  braver  knight  demands. 
Grandonio  of  V'olterna  next  appears, 
No  lord  of  Spain  his  crest  so  proudly  rears; 
With  leave  obtain'd  the  second  ccjurse  to  try. 
He  issues  forth  the  stranger  to  defy. 
Tiien  he — •'*  Thy  courtesy  avails  thee  nought, 
When  thou  in  bonds  before  our  sovereign  brought 
Slialt  wait  his  nod,  or  by  mv  weapon  slain         D'll 
Here  stretch  Ihy  length  on  this  contested  plain." 
"  Think  not  my  soul,"  the  noble  maid  replied, 
"  Shall  quit  her  purpose  for  the  threats  of  pride : 
1  warn  thee  to  retire,  ere  prostrate  here 
Thy  batter'd  limbs  confess  my  stronger  spear. 
Return,  return-  and  to  thy  king  declare, 
'T  is  not  for  such  as  thee  these  arms  I  bear : 
But  hither  am  1  come  to  n>eet  in  fight 
Some  warrior  that  deserves  a  warrior's  might."  530 

These  bitter  words,  in  taunting  vein  addrest. 
With  burning  wrath  inflam'd  the  Pagan's  breast: 
He  nought  replied,  but  reining  round  his  steed 
Against  the  virgin  urg'd  his  fiery  speed; 
Prepar'd  to  )Oust,  her  golden  lance  she  held, 
And  Rabican  to  meet  his  rage  impell'd  ; 
When  scarce  the  fatal  spear  liad  touch'd  his  shield, 
With  spurning  heels  aloft  he  press'd  the  field. 
The  noble  championcss  his  courser  stay'd  : 
"Confess  that  justly  I  foretold,"  she  said,         540 
"Thy  tongue  might  better  far  my  message  bear, 
Tlian  in  the  list  thy  arm  my  weapon  dare. 
f;o  then — and  in  my  name  thy  king  entreat 
To  choose  a  knight  that  may  mv  challenge  meet 
On  better  terms  ;  nor  let  me  toil  in  vaio 
With  those  that  knightly  fame  so  ill  sustain." 

The  gazers  from  the  walls,  who  wisli'd  U>  tell 
What  brave  unknown  had  kept  the  seat  so  well, 
Recall'd  to  mind  each  chief,  that  oft  in  field 
.Midst  summer's  heat  their  blood  with  fear  con- 

geal'd. 
To  Brandimart  some  gave  the  champion's  claim,  551 
But  to  Ri-naldo  more  ascrib'd  his  fame: 
Orlando  most  h.ad  deem'd.  but  well  they  knew 
His  state,  tlut  tears  firom  e^ery  hearer  drew. 

The  thiri  in  turn.  Laufusa's  son  '<,  applied 
To  iu»the  course;  '•with  little  hope,"  he  cried, 
"  To  win  the  palm,  but.  falling,  that  his  shame 
.Might  with  his  friends  unhors'd  partake  the  blame." 
.^nd  furnish'd  now  with  all  that  warrior^  need 
In  Usted  fight,  he  mounts  a  fiery  steed,  560 
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Lcil  from  a  thousand  wMcli  his  stalls  contniii, 

For  swiftness  pi  i/.M  and  steady  to  the  rein. 

He  issues  fortli,  bnt  ere  in  joust  he  meets, 

The  virgin  him,  and  he  the  virgin  greets  : 

Then  she — "  If  tliis  thou  seck'st  not  to  cuiiefal. 

To  me  in  courtesy  thy  name  reveal.'* 

To  her  request  Ferran  in  full  replied, 

Who  seldom  sought  himself  or  deeds  to  hide  ; 

''Thy  proft'er'd  joust  I  take,"  rejoui'd  the  dame,   . 

"  Though  here  to  prove  an'ither  knight  I  came.".i70 

"What  knightr"  retura'd  Ferrau-to  whom  the 

maid 
"  Rogero"  cried— and  scarce  the  word  she  said, 
UTien  o'er  her  face  the  mantling  colour  flew 
And  dyed  her  lovely  cheeks  to  crimson  hue. 
She  thus  pursu'd — "  That  warrior's  fame  in  arms 
My  beating  breast  with  emuiatiun  warms  : 
Eager  I  burn  with  him  in  field  to  wage 
The  single  light  and  face  to  face  engage." 
iSimply  she  spoke",  what  some  malicious  mind 
Jlay  turn  far  other  than  the  maid  design'd.      -iSO 

To  her  Ferran  —  "  Be  first  our  conflict  tried, 
The  prize  of  strength  between  us  first  Decide : 
'!  hrn,  should  I  fall,  as  fell  my  peers  before; 
To  heal  the  chance  of  this  disastrous  hour, 
That  gentle  knight  shall  enter  m^xt  the  course, 
U'ilh  whom  thou  long'st  at  tilt  to  prove  thy  force." 

As  tlnis  they  parleying  stood,  her  helm  unclus'd 
Her  visage  to  the  wonilering  gaze  expos'd; 
And  while  Ferrau  those  angel  features  view'd. 
His  heart  confess'd  him  more  than  half  sulxlu'd. 
Then  to. himself— "  A  form  1  sure  beh.>kl  iPl 

From  Paradi-e,  not  bred  of  mortal  mould  ; 
And  should  1  fail  in  joust  the  lance  to  mec", 
Those  conquering  eyes  have  wrought  my  sure  de- 
feat." 

Each  measur'd  now  the  ground  ;  when,  like  the  rest, 
ferran  o'erthrown  the  earth  indignant  piess'il. 
For  him  his  courser  Bradamant  detain'd  : 
"  Return,"  she  cried,  "  and  be  my  wish  explnin'd 
"  To  yonder  knight."     I'erran  aba.sh'd  withdrew, 
And  sought  Rogero  'midst  the  courtly  cicw  ;      60l> 
liefore  king  Agramant  the  message  tuld. 
That  him  to  joust  defy'd  the  champion  bold. 
Rogero,  while  as  yet  he  little  thought 
What  tmknonn  knight  with  him  tlie  ctunbat  sought, 
/s  sure  of  conquest,  with  a  fearless  air 
i'.ade  all  his  armour  for  the  field  prepare; 
.Still  glow'd  his  courage,  though  so  late  he  view'd 
'i'iiree  warriors  by  a  single  spear  stibduM. 

But  how  he  arm'd,  how  issii'd  to  the  light, 
And  what  ensu'd,  hereafter  1  recite.  610 


BOOK    XXXVI. 


THE    AROUMENr. 

While  Rogero  is  preparing  to  leave  the  walls  of 
Arli  to  answer  the  challenge  of  Bradamant, 
Marphisa  meets  her,  and  is  nnhorst-d.  Distress 
of  Rogero.  Skirmish  between  the  Christian  and 
Pagan  forces.  Rogero  entreats  a  parley  with 
Jjradamant,  and  both  the  lovers  retire  from  the 


'5  An  instance,  amongst  many  others,  of  those 
■ludicrous  turns  interspersed  through  the  poem,  for 
■.vhieh  Lavezviola.  l!ie  Italian  critic,  in  his  cym- 
nieut  on   tbis    place,    in    general   condeuin-i   the.  ! 


field  of  battle  into  a  groVe.  Marphisa,  impatient 
to  revenge  her  fall  on  Bradamant,  pursues  therti. 
Battle  between  Bradamant  and  Marphisa. — 
Rogero  attempts  to  part  them,  and  is  attacked 
hy  Marphisa.  Their  combat  is  broken  ofi'  tiy  a 
supernatural  event,  followed  by  an  unexpected 
discovery. 

A  soiir.E  heart  by  noble  deeds  is  known ', 

Sway'd  by  no  change,  no  dictates  but  its  own; 

In  every  lore  of  courtesy  relin'd. 

Where  habit  stamps  what  virtue  had  enjoin'd. 

Not  less  the  heart,  which  vice  polluting  stains, 

.\t  every  turn  its  wretched  bent  maintains, 

Where  nature  warp'd  an  evil  habit  takes, 

.And  favuur'd  he  such  habit  who  forsakes. 

The  times  of  old  supply'd  a  martial  race. 

Not  less  iiidu'd  with  every  gentle  grace  :  10 

Few  boasts  the  modern  page  ;  since  there  we  find 

Each  outrage  that  debases  human  kind. 

As  when,  Hippolilo,  thy  arm  divine'^ 

With  conquer'd  ensigns  deck'd  each  hallow'd  shrine, 

That  arm,  which  from  the  port  their  galleys  bore 

With  spoils  encumber'd  to  thy  native  shore: 

0  !  then  what  dreadful  scenes  of  carnage  spread. 
As  where  to  deeds  of  savage  fury  bred,  [dead  '. 
Moors,  Turks,  and  Tartars  round  them  heap  the 
Yet  think  not  Venice  could  partake  the  guilt  20 
Of  hireling  bands,  and  blood  unjustly  spilt. 

1  speak  not  here  of  flames,  whose  torments  pour'd 
From  street  to  street,  whole  sumptuous  piles  de- 

vour'd  : 
Tliough  such  a  savage  vengeance  must  proclaim 
The  worst  of  insults  to  thy  better  fame  : 
For  when  proud  Padua's  turrets^  siiook  with  fear. 
And,  join'd  with  Caisar,  flam'd  thy  dreadful  spear, 

'  Spenser,  the  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  our 
author,  borrows  this  sentiment  in  his  Fairy  Queen: 
True  is,  that  whilom  that  good  poet  said. 
The  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  known  : 
For  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewray'd 
■As  by  his  manners;  in  which  plain  is  shown 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  grown. 

Sookvi.  c.  iii.  st.  1. 
.Again, 

Like  as  a  gentle  heart  itself  bewrays 

In  doing  gentle  deeds  with  frank  delight. 

Book  vi.  c.  vii.  st.  1. 
''  In  the  notes  on  the  iiid  Book  an  account  was 
given  of  this  victory  gained  over  the  Venetians  in 
the  Po,  in  which  cardinal  Hippolito  took  seventy 
ensigns  from  the  enemy,  which  he  afterwards 
caused  to  be  fixed  up  in  the  great  church  of 
Ferrara.  Porcacchi. 

3  Andrea  Gritti,  after  he  was  doge,  recovered 
Padua  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Maximilian; 
wlio,  disturlicd  at  the  loss  of  so  important  a  place, 
came  from  Germany  with  an  army  to  retake  it; 
and  arriving  in  Italy,  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks, 
Spaniards,  and  the  forces  of  the  pope,  so  thai 
when  he  encamped  at  Padua  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  vast  army  :  among  others  who  came 
to  his  assistance  was  cardinal  Hippolito  de  Este, 
who  seeing  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Imperialists, 
with  difficulty  restrained  them  from  committing 
many  acts  of  violence,  and  particularly  prevented 
the  destruction  of  many  neijhbotiriug  towns,  and 
of  the  edificeij  at  Padua;  Porcacohi, 
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Thy  voice  humane  foibnde  the  fires  to  rise, 
And  stop|>'d  the  blaze  \ilien  bursting  to  the  skies, 
Wiiile  towns  and  cities  liy  thy  pity  spar'd,  30 

Thy  inborn  worth  to  either  host  declar'd. 
Yet  these,  nor  all  their  savage  fury  wroupht, 
Deeds  never  harljouHd  in  the  courteous  thought, 
So  touoh'd  my  breast  as  one  heart-rending  woe, 
Wliicli  rocks  might  weep,  could  rocks  compassion 

know ; 
AVhen  you,  great  prince*,  your  noble  offspring  sent 
To  where  the  foes,  in  guarded  fortress  pent, 
Fled  from  their  ships,  and  where  in  dread  they  lay 
To  wait  th'  event  of  that  ill-onien'd  day, 
As  dauntless  Hector  and  apneas  strode  40 

To  burn  the  Grecian  ships  that  brav'd  the  flood: 
Like  Hercules  and  Alexander  go 
The  friendly  pair,  their  hearts  too  boldly  glow, 
They  leap  the  trench,  and  rush  amidst  the  foe. 
Too  far  advanc'd,  the  second  scarce  regainM 
His  social  band  ;   the  foe  the  lirst  detain'd. 
Fernffin  'scap'd,  beliiud  Cantelmo  stay'd — 
O  Sora's  duke  !   what  pangs  must  then  invade 
Tlxy  wretched  breast,  when  from  thy  generous  son 
His  helm  unlacM,  a  thousand  swords  on  one,      ol) 
Thou  to  the  vessel  saw'st  thy  darling  led, 
And  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  beauteous  head  ? 
Why,  when  the  cruel  edge  his  blood  could  spill, 
I)id  not  such  sight  the  wretched  father  kill ' 
Say,  curs'd  Sclavonian,  from  what  savase  bands 
Brought'st  thou  the  trade  of  war  ?    Did  Scythia's 

hands 
E'er  shed  a  captive's  blood,  who  freely  gave 
His  yielded  arms  his  forfeit  life  to  save  ? 
Was  this  thy  plea  to  murder  him  who  shone 
His  country's  brave  s:ipport?  O  powerful  Sun  !   60 
Withdraw  thy  beams  from  this  remorseless  age, 
Where  all  like  Atreus,  like  Thyestes  rage. 
Thy  savage  soul,  barbarian  '   could  destroy 
The  soldier's  early  hope,  the  nation's  joy  ! 
Whose  fame  no  chief  from  pole  to  pole  outshines, 
From  Indian  shores  to  where  the  day  declines. 
Not  those  who  make  the  flesh  of  man  their  food, 
Kot  eyeless  Polypheme's  inhuman  brood, 
But  touch'd  v;ith  pity  had  that  grace  confess'd. 
That  grace  and  youth  to  melt  an  iron  breast :     70 
Thou,  only  thou,  couldst  harm  that  angel  face. 
Than  Lestryguns  more  fell,  orCyclups'  hideous  race. 
Not  such  example  ancient  times  can  show, 
Each  \anquish'd  chief  then  met  a  generous  foe  j 
Each  warrior  then  w-as  train'd  in  courteous  lore, 
The  battle  ended,  slaughter  rag'd  no  mnre. 

Unconqner'd  Tiradamant,  who  smote  the  shield 
Of  each  brave  knight,  and  stretch'd  them  on  the 

field. 
From  her  fall'n  foe  withheld  her  bloody  sword. 
And  every  courser  to  his  lord  restor'd.  80 

This  warlike  virgin  (as  we  sung  before) 
To  earth  the  gallant  Serpentine  bore, 

*  In  this  war,  amongst  many  gallant  warriors 
with  the  cardinal  were  Hercules  Cantelmo,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Sora,  and  Alexander  Ferufiino  :  these 
two  rashly  attacking  the  enemy,  Hercules  was 
made  prisoner,  and  condemned  by  the  Veuetians 
to  lose  his  head,  as  one  who.  being  in  their  service, 
had  attached  himself  to  the  Ferrarese:  the  sentence 
passed  on  him  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  his 
fcither.  Feruffino,  seeing  Cantelmo  taken,  made 
bis  escape  with  difficulty  to  his  own  people. 

Eugenico. 


Knight  of  the  star;  next  by  hor  noble  hand 
(Jrandonio  of  Volterna  press'd  the  land  ; 
And  Last  Feriau:  then  rising  from  his  fall, 
i:jch  rein'd  his  steed,  and  turn'd  to  Arli's  wall  : 
The  tliird  her  challenge  bore,  and  call'd  the  knight 
liiigf  lo  once  belov'd,  to  mortal  fight ; 
As  midst  the  peers  he  stood,  where  all  deceiv'd 
liy  outward  deeds,  the  maid  a  knight  belie%'d.    90 

Kogero,  who  the  bold  defiance  hears, 
Pdnands  his  arms,  while  in  his  look  appeal's 
A  noble  warmth  :  in  sight  of  Afric's  lord. 
While  thus  he  arms,  the  chiefs,  with  one  accord, 
.'g:iin  inquir'd  what  warrior  could  so  well 
With  rested  spear  in  single  fight  excel  ; 
And  ask'd  Ferrau,  who  with  him  lately  drew 
To  near  discourse,  if  he  the  stranger  knew. 
"  Securely  rest,"  Lanfusa's  son  leioin'd, 
•'  Xo  tongue  has  yet  this  pride  of  iVIarsdivin'd.  109 
To  me  he  seem'd,  as  first  his  face  I  view'd, 
Ainon's  young  hope  ;  but  when  the  joust  ensu'd. 
Ami  ihow'd  his  prowess  in  the  manly  course. 
Not  such  I  knew  was  Kichardetto's  force  : 
His  sister  hence  you  knight  unknown  I  deem. 
Whose  semblant  features  Richardetto  seem, 
lirave  as  Riiialdo  lives  her  fair  report, 
IJrave  as  each  Paladin  of  Gallia's  court  ; 
Hut  sure,  by  this  day's  proof,  her  arm  in  fight 
Transcends  her  brethren's  and  her  kinsmen's  might." 

When  this  Rogero  heard:  the  deepening  red  111 
Of  morning  blush  his  conscious  cheeks  o'erspread  ; 
A  sudden  tremour  seiz'd  his  beating  heart. 
Swift  through  his  vitals  flew  the  amorous  dart : 
He  glows — he  burns — and  now  as  fear  assails. 
Through  all  his  bones  an  icy  cold  prevails: 
He  dreads  some  new-lx)m  anger  has  suppress'd 
The  love  that  once  her  gentle  soul  possessd  j 
Divided  thoughts  by  tums'his  bosom  sway, 
He  doubts  to  go,  nor  yet  resolves  to  stay.  120 

Meantime  ^Iarphisa,  breathing  martial  fires, 
There  present  stands,  and  to  the  joust  aspires  j 
All  clad  in  steel  j  for  seldom  day  or  night 
She  stood  without  her  mail  and  corslet  bright. 
She  sees  Rogero  arm,  and  fears  to  yield 
To  him  the  foremost  honours  of  the  field; 
Should  first  the  warrior  issue  to  the  plain, 
.\nd  wiih  preventive  speed  the  palm  obtain. 
Her  steed  she  takes,  and  vaulting  in  the  seat. 
Impatient  spurs  th'  expecting  fair  to  meet,  130 

Who  waits  with  beating  heart  Rogero's  sight. 
In  hopes  to  hold  in  bonds  her  faithless  knight; 
While  oft  she  ponders  where  the  lance  to  bend, 
That  least  in  combat  might  the  youth  otfend. 

Now  from  tlie  portal  fierce  IMarphisa  press'd. 
The  pliccnixs  towering  on  her  radiant  crest, 
To  prove  that  she,  above  each  martial  name. 
Shone  the  sole  phcenix  in  the  field  of  fame ; 
Or  boast  her  chaste  design  to  lead  a  life 
Kstrang'd  from  love  and  all  the  joys  of  wife.       140 
t>n  her  brave  Anion's  daughter  bent  her  view  ; 
But  when  no  semblance  of  her  knight  she  knew. 
Her  name  she  sought ;  her  name  disclos'd  the  maid 
With  whom  Rogero  had  his  faith  bctray'd ; 
Or  rather  her,  whom,  by  report  deceiv'd. 
She  now  the  partner  of  his  heart  believ'd : 
Her  whom   slie  loath'd,  on  whom  she  bum'd  to 

prove 
The  vengeance  due  to  wrongs  of  slighted  love. 


5  In  Boyardo  the  crest  of  Marphisa  is  a  drajo*. 
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nOOT.F/S  TRANSLATION 


Her  stectl  sh^  tnrnVl.  ne-nin  ^ith  fury  wbrrl'd, 
Noi-  i^onffht  to  Iiurl  Marphi'-a  on  thr  I'u  IH,  l.Vl 

But  throtiph  her  I)rra5.t  to  ririvi"  the  thrilling  spt^ar, 
And  free  her  own  from  every  jealous  fear. 

Comv^'lI'd,  Marphisa  fruin  her  seat  was  thrown, 
To  try  if  fiinty  roek  or  yietdiiii:  down 
BeeeA^d  her  fall  j   at  such  a  chance  untbouphf, 
What  rage  her  fiery  soul  to  madness  wvought  ! 
Scarce  risins  from  the  Erround,  her  sword  s-he  drew, 
_And  for  revenge  ngainst  her  victor  flew  ; 
AVhen  Amon's  daughter  with  indl*rnant  pride— 
"Thou  art  my  pri?oneij!  yield  thy  arms, "she cried  : 
"Think  not  on  thee,  Marphisn,   I  >II  hestow       16] 
The  pace  I  lately  showM  each  vaiiquisli'd  foe: 
On  tliee,  wliose  deed-  thy  vicious  soul  pmclaim. 
Reproach  and  ^candal  to  the  female  name  !" 
At  this  Marphisa  foam'd,  as  mid  the  waves 
Around  some  rock  the  wind  indipiant  raves; 
She  strives  to  speak;  but  rage  her  voice  confounds. 
And  her  lips  mutter  undt.-tinfrui?hVI  soimds. 
She  whirls  her  swurd;  and  while  she  aims  to  strike. 
On  steed  and  rider  aims  her  strokes  alike.  170 

But  Uradamant  her  courser  by  the  rein 
Swift  wheeling  round,  with  urath  and  frll  disdain 
Again  her  spear  impell'd  —her  spear  anew 
Marphi.-a  back'.vard  on  the  sand  o'erthrew. 
Once  more  from  earth  arose  the  wrathful  maid. 
Once  more  for  vengeance  grasp'd  her  heamy  blade, 
Again  her  weapon  Bradamant  extends, 
Ag^in  Marphi?a  lo  the  ground  she  sends. 
Yet  deem  not,  though  her  fame  so  high  was  held, 
}|er strength  so  far  Marphisa's  strength  excelled,  ISO 
That  every  stroke  had  thus  the  maid  overthrown, 
But  that  the  lance  retalu'd  a  spe^l  unknown. 

Meantime  some  warriors  from  our  army,  near 
Encamp'd  to  wherewith  biandish'd  sword  and  spear 
These  heroines  rag'd,  beheld  with  wondering  sight 
Th'  exalted  prowess  of  their  co\mtry  knight : 
Kor  other,  by  his  mien  and  arms  they  knew, 
But  for  some  warrior  of  the  Cinistian  crew. 
When  now-  Troyano's  generous  i-on  'jurvey'd 
The  Christians  bending  tow  ids  th'  extended  !-bade 
Of  Arli's  walls  ;  still  cautious  to  provide  191 

For  every  ill  or  chance  that  might  betide  ■ 
Without  the  gates  he  bids  a  squadron  gtj, 
And  arm'd  attend  the  motions  of  the  foe. 

With  these  Rogero  came,  who  late  prepai'd 
To  meet  the  tilt  which  first  Marphisa  dar'd. 
Th'  enamour'd  youth  beheld  with  earnest  look 
The  virgins  meet,  his  heart  with  terrour  shook; 
He  shook  with  terrour  for  his  soul's  delight, 
Smce  well  lie  knew  Marphisa's  force  in  fight,     200 
Such  were  his  fears  when  first  with  lance  oppos'd 
Fach  d&me  on  each  with  mutual  fury  clos'd  j 
Hut  when  the  issue  of  the  joust  he  view*d, 
All  motionless,  in  wonder  rapt  he  stood. 
Their  wrath,  as  if  the  strife  was  then  begun, 
Rag'd  on  each  side  ;  nor  here  sufficM  to  run 
A  single  course,  as  when  the  virgin's  hand 
First  stretch'd  the  three  bold  Pagans  on  the  sand. 
Rogero  gaz'd.  and  gnz'd  with  anxious  heart, 
His  doubts,  his  hopes  engaged  on  either  part:  21 0 
Both  dear  he  held:  this  love's  fierce  passion  fir'd; 
And  that  mild  friendship's  gentler  ilame  inspir'd. 
Fain  would  he  see  the  hated  conflict  cease. 
But  honour's  laws  forbade  to  enforce  the  peace  : 
Not  so  his  comrades  thought,  who  when  they  spy'd 
The  scale  of  conquest  on  the  Christian  side. 
Fesolv'd  to  part  the  fray;  and  sudden  wheel'd 
Their  eager  squadron  to  dispute  the  field  ; 


The  knights  of  C'hAHes  (heir  nearer  con'se  oppone, 
\nd  snou  in  gen«TaI  fight  the  warriors  rhise.     2'2U 
*'  To  arms,  to  arms  !"  is  heard  on  every  hand, 
Such  cries  as  daily  rous'd  each  martial  hand. 
These  mount  their  CiHirsers;  those  their  armour  take. 
The  rattling  trumpets  to  the  battle  wake 
Thetramplrng  horse;  whiledrumsand  timbrels join 
To  fire  the  foot,  and  form  each  deepening  line. 
Fierce  and  more  fierce  the  skirmish'd  troops  engage 
With  mutual  slaughter  and  with  mutual  rage. 
r)oidona*s  valiant  darned  who  hop'd  in  vain 
To  see  Marphisa  by  her  weapon  slain,  230 

With  wrath  beholds  her  eager  vengeance  erost 
And  from  her  hand  her  hated  victim  lost. 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  quick  exploring  eyes 
She  seeks  Rogero,  for  whose  sake  she  sighs; 
And  soon  she  knows  him  by  his  targe  reveal'd, 
The  silver  eagle  on  an  azure  field  ; 
And  now  with  every  tender  thought  imprest. 
She  marks  his  well-tum'd  limbs,  his  manly  breast, 
Kach  grace,  each  action  of  the  youthful  knight. 
On  which  she  oft  had  gaz'd  with  fond  delight.  240 
Rut  when  her  fears  suggest  these  nameless  charms 
Decreed  to  bless  a  happy  rival's  arms. 
Furious  she  crie^ — '*  Am  1  deny'd  the  bliss, 
When  other  lips  those  balmy  lips  may  kiss? 
Ah  !  never  sure  another's  shalt  thou  prove. 
And,  scorning  mine,  return  a  rival's  love  ! 
Rather  than  singly  by  thy  hate  expire. 
This  hand,  inhuman,  shall  thy  life  require  ; 
If  here  I  lose  thee — death  at  least  shall  join 
Our  hearts  once  more,  and  make  thee  ever  mine. 
If  by  thy  sword  I  fall,  thou  sine  must  go  231 

A  willing  victim  to  the  shades  below  : 
For  human  laws  and  laws  divine  ordain. 
Who  slays  another,  shall  himself  be  slain. 
Nor  canst  thou  murmur  here,  nor  seek  to  fly 
That  fate  tbon  justly  mcct'st,  unjustly  I; 
I  kill  b\it  him  who  scek's  my  life  to  take, 
I  hou,  cruel,  her,  who  lives  but  for  thy  sake. 
Rouse,  coward  hand,  and  with  a  righteous  blow 
Lay  bare  the  bosom  of  thy  treacherous  foe,       2(iO 
Whose  looks,  in  love's  dissembling  smiles  array'd. 
Have  wounded  oft  to  death  a  helpless  maid  ! 
Who  now  can  bid  my  life's  sad  period  close 
Without  one  pang  in  pity  to  my  woes  ! 
Then  from  his  impious  breast  with  generous  ire 
Kxact  that  death,  thy  thousand  deaths  require." 

.She  said;   and  to  her  steed  the  spurs  applied; 
"  PerjurM  Rogero!  guard  thy  heart  !"  she  cried, 
'*  Think  not  unqnestion'd  victor  hence  to  bear 
The  glorious  tn'phies  of  a  maid's  despair  !"       270 
Soon  as  these  accents  reach  Kogero's  ears, 
In  these  his  consort's  well-known  voice  he  hears. 
That  voice  so  deeply  on  his  mind  imprest. 
That  tongue  amidst  a  thousand  tongues  <'onfest. 
He  thinks  her  words  conccai'd  reproach  imply 
For  some  imputed  crime  of  deeper  dye 
Than  late  bis  promise  fail'd;  and  hence  his  hand 
He  wav'd  a  friendly  audience  to  demand, 
And  plead  his  cause — but  she  with  beaver  clos'd. 
Her  spe.ir  already  in  the  rest  dispos'd,  280 

And  threatening  rusb'd  to  hurl  him  from  his  seat 
Where  no  soft  turf  perchance   his  limbs  might 
greet. 

When  now  he  saw  the  furious  virgin  near. 
Collected  in  his  arms,  his  ponderous  speaj: 


*  Eiadamant. 
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He  plac'd  in  rest,  but  rals'd  the  point  in  air 
l^voiiph  (iuiibt  to  uoiimi  the  lov'd  but  cruel  fair. 
The  (lame,  who  v.ith  iinpitying  rape  infl;iinM 
Asain-.t  the  knieht  her  fiercest  venceance  aiin'd. 
Now  feels  some  sudden  power  bar  wrath  di-arm, 
Nor  dares  nnliorse  him,  nor  the  warrior  harm.  2^0 
Tlius  puiltless  of  a  slrulie  tlie  weaprms  prove, 
Both  tum'd  aside  :  not  so  the  lance  of  Love  : 
This  ill  the  iout  he  drove  with  matchless  art, 
And  fi.v'd  the  amorous  point  in  cither's  hearL 
The  dame  on  others  from  Roirero  tiirn'd 
Tive  racre  that  in  her  iealous  bosom  burn'd. 
And  mid^t  the  tumult  of  the  min^:led  fight, 
Sui*  deeds  perform'd  as  ne'er  shall  set  in  night. 

Soon  with  her  golden  lanc«  to  earth  she  threw 
Three  hundred  warriors  of  the  Moorish  crew;  300 
Her  single  arm  that  day  the  ranks  defac'd, 
Her  force  that  day  the  flying  Pagans  chas'd. 
Now  liere,  now  there,  Rogero  cours'd  the  jilain. 
And  oft  he  sought  to  accost  the  fair  in  vain, 
At  length  they  met' — "  .■\nd  O !    I  die,"  lie  cried, 
*'  Vet  hear — nor  be  my  S(>le  request  denied  : 
Grant  me  to  spe.ik — alas  !   what  crime  is  mine  ? 
AVhy  dost  thou  thus  my  speech,  my  sight  decline?*' 
Ac,  when  the  balmy  southern  wind  prevails, 
And  o'er  the  ocean  sweeps  with  tepid  gales,      310 
Long-frozen  streams  dissolve,  and  mingling  flow 
Vi'hh  rocks  of  ice  and  hills  of  crusted  snow  ; 
So  when  Rinnldo's  valiant  sister  hears 
These  iew  short  words,  and  sees  her  lover's  tears. 
Her  melting  heart  relents,  and  seems  no  more 
Ttjat  heart  which  wrath  to  marble  chang'd  before. 

The  virgin  to  Rogero  nought  replied. 
But  gor'd  with  iron  heel  her  courser's  side; 
And  swiftly  turning  from  the  warring  band, 
She  made  a  signal  with  her  bcck'ning  hand.       320 
Far  froin  the  throng  she  reaeh'd  a  vale  «  here  stood 
Amidst  a  verdant  plain  a  cypress  wood; 
Whose  sable  boughs  extended  o'er  the  glade 
The  solemn  honours  of  coeval  shade. 
In  this  sequcster'd  place,  this  awful  gloom, 
Of  purest  marble  rose  a  stately  tomb  ; 
Where  to  th'  inquiring  eye  was  seen  disclos'd 
In  sculptur'd  verse  what  body  there  repos'd  ; 
But  Bradamant,  ariiv'd,  with  heedless  gaze 
Alike  the  sculpture  and  tlie  stone  surveys.         330 
Rogero  spurr'd  his  steed,  and  swiftly  came 
In  this  retreat  to  join  his  virgin-dame. 

To  brave  Marphisa  let  us  turn  the  strain. 
Who  now  recovering  press'd  her  steed  again. 
And  sought  the  warlike  maid,  whose  potent  thrust 
Had  thrice  her  length  extended  on  the  dust: 
Whom  parting  from  the  light  afar  she  view'd. 
And  saw  Rogero,  who  her  course  j>ursu'd  ; 
Uor  deem'd  that  love  impeli'd  the  vouthful  knight. 
But  eager  warmth  to  end  th'  unfniisb'd  fight.   340 
With  sharpen'd  spur  her  fiery  steed  she  drove, 
And  join'd  the  lovers,  as  they  reaeh'd  the  grove  : 
How  grateful  to  the  pair  her  sight  must  prove, 
'i'liose  best  may  tell  whom  equal  passions  move. 
But  Bradamant  was  fir'd  with  rage  to  view 
A  rival,  whence  in  thought  her  woes  she  drew  ; 
What  from  her  soul  this  firm  belief  can  shake, 
She  thither  came  for  her  Rogero's  sake  } 


'  Tasso  has  a  similar  passage,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  casual  meeting  of  Taucred  and  Clo- 
rinda  in  the  ii id  Book,  when  in  like  manner  he 
makes  Tancred  solicit  a  parley  with  Clorinda. 


**  (')  false  Rogero!"  once  again  she  cries, 
"  Perfidious  man  !  and  could  it  not  suffice,       350 
Fame  speaks  thee  base;   but  thou  in  fell  despite 
Must  bring  yon  hated  gorgon  to  my  sight ! 
I  see  thy  wish,  to  drive  me  from  thy  soul, 
Nor  will  I  more  thy  cruel  wish  controul: 
Farewell  to  light  ! — but,  ere  1  yield  my  breath. 
She  first  shall  die,  by  whom  I  meet  my  death" 

Furious  she  spoke;   and  on  Marphisa  press'd 
With  more  than  viper's  venom  in  her  breast. 
Soon  as  her  spear  had  touch'd  the  rival-shield. 
Back  fell  Marphisa  helpless  on  the  field;  360 

VAen  w  bile  aware,  't  oppose  the  stroke  she  tries, 
With  heels  retorted  to  the  radiant  skies. 
And  helm  half  sunk  in  earth  the  haughty  virgin  lies. 

But  Anion's  daughter,  who,  in  frantic  mood, 
Resolv'd  to  die,  or  shed  Marphisa 's  blood, 
No  more  with  spear  the  conflict  would  renew, 
Cut  from  her  liaiid  th'  enchanted  weapon  threw. 
And  leaping  from  her  steed  her  falchion  drew. 
Furious  she  rush'd  to  lop  with  trenchant  blade 
Her  head,  half-buried,  fiom  the  struggling  maid  : 
Rut  ere  she  came,  Marphisa  on  the  plaii>  371 

Recover'd  stood  to  wage  the  fight  again, 
Knrag'd  to  find  once  more  in  equal  joust 
Her  former  glories  humbled  to  the  dust ; 
With  grief  Rogero  views  the  growing  fight ; 
In  vain  witli  earnest  prayert  tlie  gentle  knight 
Would  calm  tbeirsouls;  all  peace] he  dames  refuse, 
While  each  alike  her  mad  revenge  pursues. 
Now,  at  half  sword,  these  female  warriors  close. 
Near  and  more  near  they  press,  each  bosom  glows 
With  tenfold  pride  ;  and  now  together  join'd     381 
F.ach  round  her  foe  a  powerful  arm  has  twin'd  ; 
They  let  their  falchions  useless  fail  to  ground, 
-And  with  their  daggers  aim  a  fatal  wound. 
To  botli  by  turns  Rogero  bends  his  praj'er, 
But  all  his  words  are  lost  in  empty  air. 
F.ntreaties  vain,  and  every  milder  aft. 
The  youth  resolves  by  force  their  strife  to  part : 
He  wrests  the  dagger  from  each  struggling  maid. 
And  hurls  the  weapon  in  the  cypress  shade.       39f'i 
Their  hands  disarm'd,  he  steps  between  their  rage. 
With  threats  to  move  them,  or  with  prayers  assuage; 
In  vain — bis  prayers  and  threats  alike  prevail. 
Still  burns  their  wrath;  and  when  theirweapons  fail. 
They  gripe,  they  squeeze,  they  strike  with  spurn- 

icg  heel*. 
And  with  their  gauntlets  clench'd  the  tempest  di  al ; 
Oft  by  her  hand  or  arm  the  gentle  kni-rht 
F.ach  virgin  draws  to  interrupt  the  fight ; 
Till  stern  Marphisa  could  no  more  controul 
The  fury  kindling  in  her  haughty  soul,  40H 

That  haughty  soul  which  all  the  world  despis'd. 
As  little  now  Rogero's  friendship  priz'd  : 
But  leaving  Bradamant,  her  sword  she  shook, 
Rush'd  on  Rogero,  and  indignant  spoke. 

"  O    insolent  of  mind,  discourteous  knight, 
Uncall'd  to  mingle  in  another's  fight ! 


'  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the 
poet  in  this  passage,  as  in  some  others,  has  rather 
done  violence  to  his  female  characters:  it  must 
perhaps  be  acknowledged  that  the  idea  is  not  pleas- 
ing ;  but,  after  all,  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
every  rank  of  life,  and  there  are  situations  when 
extreme  passion  levels  all  distinction  ;  which  truth 
the  reader  must  often  have  learnt  from  that  gresft 
master  of  bumaa  manners,  Sbaks{>eare. 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


■But  know  Ihi?  hanil  thy  folly  shall  chastise, 
Thi^  hand  whose  single  weapon  both  defies  !" 

Thus  she  :   with  balm  of  soothin?  words  addrest 
Bogero  still  would  touch  Maiphisa's  breast :     410 
But  such  her  rage,  no  soothing  can  controul 
The  stubbovn  purpose  of  her  Qery  soni  : 
;\t  length,  his  cheek  with  kindlinp:  anger  dyed. 
The  knight  unsheaths  the  falcliion  from  his  side. 
Not  Rome  nr  Athens,  once  with  riches  cniwnM, 
Mor  wealthier  city,  through  the  world  rcnown'd, 
Could  on  the  gazer  such  delight  bestow 
With  dazzling  splendours  of  some  public  show, 
As  now-,  to  jealous  Bradamant,  the  si2:ht 
Of  deadly  strife  between  the  dame  and  knight ;  iW 
A  sight  that  to  her  grief  sure  medicine  prov'd, 
And  every  pang  of  cruel  doubt  remov'd. 
She  snatch'd  her  sword,  that  on  the  herbage  lay, 
And  stood  a  glad  spectatress  of  the  fray : 
Eogero  in  his  force,  his  martial  air, 
And  matchless  skill  she  deem'd  the  god  of  war: 
But  while  like  Mars  he  seem'd,  with  vengeance  fell 
Marphisa  look'd  a  fiend  from  deepest  Hell  : 
For  slill  the  generous  warrior  woidd  restrain 
His  wonted  nerve,  nor  give  his  wrath  the  rein.  430 
Too  well  the  virtue  of  his  blade  he  knew. 
That  oft,  in  battle  prov'd,  such  numbers  slew  ; 
That  cut  its  bloody  way  through  toughest  arms. 
Through  temper'dsterl,orsteelsecur'd  with  charms, 
And  hence  his  wary  hand  declinM  alike 
With  thrilling  point  to  thrust,  with  <  dge  to  strike. 
At  length  the  virgin  aim'd  a  di!':;dful  blow, 
'J'h.at  rousM  the  vengeance  of  her  gentle  foe; 
To  cleave  his  head  the  thundering  steel  she  drove. 
Against  the  weapon,  hissing  from  above,  440 

Rogero  rais'd  his  eagle-painted  shield, 
And  slay'd  the  fury  on  its  azure  lield  : 
His  eagle  held  secure  by  magic  charm, 
But  the  dire  blow  benumb'd  the  warrior's  arm, 
And  had  not  Hector's  mail  the  falchion  stay'd. 
Through  shield  and  mail  had  driven  the  trenchant 

blade; 
Thence  on  his  head  had  fall'n  with  swift  descent. 
Nor  miss'd  the  mark  the  raging  virgin  meant. 
Kogero  scarce  can  lift  his  arm  with  pain. 
And  scarce  his  eagle's  ponderous  orb  sustain.     4S0 
All  pity  fled,  his  bosom  glow'd  with  ire, 
And  either  eye-ball  flash'd  vindictive  fire' 
Then  at  full  force  he  whiri'd  the  pointed  steel, 
III  chance  had  met  her,  such  dire  stroke  to  feel. 
Some  guardian  power  was  near  to  save  the  maid. 
And  in  a  cypress  trunk  the  erring  blade 
Stood  deep  infix'd,  where  thickly  planted  stood 
Of  mournful  trees  the  venerable  wood. 
Sudden  a  fearful  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground  ; 
The  meadow  shook,  the  mountain  trembled  round  : 
When  from  the  tomb'  in  central  silence  rear'd,  461 
A  sotuid,  CNCeeding  mortal  sounds,  was  heard. 

Then  thus  the  voice  of  horronr — "  O  !  forbear 
This  impious  strife,  this  most  unnatural  war. 
Where  brother's  hands  a  sister  seek  to  kill, 
Wliere  sister's  hands  a  brother's  blood  would  spill. 
O  lov'd  Rogero  !  lov'd  Marphisa,  bear  ' 
For  both  are  mine — O  lend  a  heedful  ear! 

'  .''o  Virgil,  ^neid  iil. 

gemitus  laehr\-mabilis  imo 

Auditur  tunuilo,  et  vox  reddita  fertur  ad  auras. 

from  the  tomb  I  hear 

A  hollow  groan,  that  shock'd  my  trenihling  ear. 

Pitt,  ver.  50. 


One  womb  conceiv'd  you  both,  one  happy  birth 

Produc'd  you  both,  the  future  hoasis  of  Earth,  479 

Your  sire,  Rogero'".  second  of  the  name, 

Lov'd  Ualacella,  who  rcturii'd  his  flame: 

But  him,  alas!   her  cruel  brothers  gave 

An  early  victim  to  th'  untimely  grave  ; 

And  mindlesjtof  the  dear,  the  precious  load 

Your  mother  bore,  unheeding  kmdred  blood. 

Her  in  a  slender  hark  these  fiends  consign'd 

To  threatening  death  amid  the  seas  and  wind. 

But  Fortune,  that  decreed  you,  yet  unborn. 

With  glorious  deeds  your  country  to  adorn,       48ft 

Your  vessel  to  a  realm  unpeopled  bore, 

Anti  safely  landed  on  the  Syrtes'  shore. 

F.as'd  of  her  birth,  to  death  your  parent  bends. 

Her  spotless  soul  lo  Paradise  ascends. 

Such  was  your  fate,  so  will'd  some  favouring  power, 

Myself  was  present  at  the  needful  hour; 

Then  (as  the  place  allow'd)  this  friendly  hand 

Interr'd  your  mother  on  the  lonely  strand  : 

Wrapt  in  mv  vest  your  tender  limbs  1  laid. 

And  to  C'arona's  towering  height  cunvey'd.         490 

I  caus'd  a  gentle  lioness  to  come, 

Her  whelps  deserting,  from  the  woodland  glo^ini ; 

'Who  twice  ten  months  (her  nature's  rage  subdu'd) 

From  savage  teat  supply'd  your  milky  food. 

But  roving  o'er  I  be  fields  one  fatal  day. 

As  distant  from  my  home  I  chane'd  to  stray. 

On  you  a  band  of  Arab  spoilers  fell, 

(Your  memory  may  supply  the  tale  I  tell,) 

Marphisa,  tbec  they  seized  ;  with  feet  more  light 

By  better  chance  Rogero  'scap'd  by  flight.         500 

Return'd,  your  cruel  loss  I  long  deplore. 

But  guard  my  sole  remaining  hope  the  more. 

Thou  know'st,  Rogero,  well  my  ceaseless  care. 

While  sad  Atlantes  breath'd  this  vital  air. 

I  saw,  from  boding  stars,  thy  life  decreed 

In  Christian  lands  by  treacherous  guile  to  bleed  ; 

For  this  I  strove  to  keep  thee  thence  afar 

T'  evade  the  influence  of  each  threatening  star: 


'"  For  Boyardo's  account  of  the  birth  of  Rogero 
and  Marphisa,  see  note  to  Book  ii.  ver.  217.  Take 
this  furtlier  account  of  Rogero  of  Risa  and  Gala- 
cella,  the  father  and  mother  of  Ariosto's  hero. 

When  Almontes  left  the  dominions  of  his  father 
Agolant  to  revenge  the  death  of  king  Garnieri  on 
the  Christians,  he  took  willi  him  his  sisterGalacella, 
a  female  warrior  of  great  courage,  but  his  brother 
Troyano  remained  behind  with  his  father.  Almontes 
and  Galacella  alternately  fought  with  Rogero  of 
Risa,  without  victory  to  any  party.  Galacella 
turned  Christian,  and  married  Rogero;  but  Bel- 
tram,  elder  natural  br<'ther  to  Rogero,  having  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  his  sister-in-law,  but  unable 
lo  corrupt  her  chastity,  he  in  revenge  betrayed  the 
town  of  Risa  to  Almontes,  who  entering  by  night 
put  all  to  the  sword.  Rogero  and  his  father  Ram- 
pallo  were  killed:  hot  Almontes  afterwards  repent- 
ing of  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  caused  Bel- 
tram  to  be  put  to  death.  Galacella,  then  big  with 
child,  was  put  on  board  a  vessel  with  eight  attend- 
ants, w hum  she  afterwards  killed,  and  landing  at 
a  castle  was  delivered  of  two  children  and  died. 

Aspiamonte,  c.  iv.  vi.  ix.  &  seq. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  difl'erently  told  by 
Boyardo  and  Ariosto,  who  relate  that  she  was  ex- 
posed alone  in  an  open  boat  by  her  brothers,  anj 
cast  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.    Book  XXXVI. 
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But  when  thy  ardour  all  my  hopes  oppus'd, 
My  wretched  days  with  grief  and  sickness  clos'd. 
Yet  ere  I  died,  where  my  prophetic  siirht  511 

Here  with  Marphisa  long  foretold  thy  figiit, 
I  call'd  the  demons  from  Tartarean  gloom 
With  marhles  heap'd  to  raise  this  stately  tomb; 
And  with  loud  cries  to  Charon  thus  I  pray'd  : 
'  Awhile  forbear  to  claim   my  mournful  shade  I 
Though  freed  from  life,  permit  my  ghnst  to  stray 
In  this  drear  grove  till  that  predestin'd  day, 
When  my  Rogero  in  this  lone  retreat 
In  single  combat  shall  a  sister  meet.'  520 

Impatient  here  I  chid  the  lingering  hour 
That  stuy'd  thy  coming  to  this  cypress  bower : 

0  Bradamant,'by  our  Uogero  lov'd, 
Henceforth  be  every  jealous  thougfit  removM  ! — 
But  now,  farewell  I  farewell  to  cheerful  light, 

1  sink  for  ever  in  eternal  night !" 

Hcreceas'd  the  voice"  ;  and  ceasing  left  impress'd 
Fear,  wonder,  love,  in  every  hearer's  breast. 
The  knight  Marphisa  for  his  sister  knew  : 
She,  in  Kogero,  with  enra]jtiir'd  \iew  530 

Her  brother  own*d  j  and  both  with  pious  haste 
Advancing  in  each  other's  arms  embrao'd  :  [mo\''d. 
While  she,   whose  soul  ni>  ni"re  with  doubts  was 
Shar'd  in  their  meeting  ar.d  their  joy  approv'd: 
Now  recollection,  waking  many  a  thought, 
The  time  long  past  to  their  remembrance  broueht. 
The  sports  in  which  their  childish  years  they  led, 
Confirming  all  Atlantes'  spirit  said. 
Rogero  to  his  sister  now  revcal'd  540 

AVbat  love  his  heart  for  Bradamant  conceai'd  ; 
And,  with  aifection's  warmest  glow,  display'd 
The  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  generous  maid : 
Meantime  fell  discord,  late  a  cruel  guest, 
Was  banish'd  far  from  cither  virgin's  breast. 
And  both,  to  peace  and  amity  dispus'<l , 
Their  friendly  arms  around  each  other  clos'd. 

Marphisa  now  impatient  burns  t'  inquire 
The  state  and  birth  of  llieir  illustrious  sire; 
By  whom  he  fell,  and  how  the  chief  was  slain, 
In  single  fight,  or  on  111'  embattled  plain  :  550 

What  impious  hands  their  hapless  mother  gave 
A  guiltless  victim  to  the  greedy  wave  : 
If  e'er  the  tale  had  reach'd  her  infant  ears. 
The  trace  was  scarce  retained  in  lapse  of  years, 

Rogero  then  began  :   "  From  Ilium's  coast. 
Through  Hector's  mighty  line  our  race  we  boast. 
When  young  Astyanax  had  fled  the  bands 
Of  Grecian  foes,  and  'scap'd  Ulysses'  hands. 
He  left  behind  him  in  his  native  place 
A  youth  of  semblant  stature,  mien  and  face  :     5(30 


"  There  is  scarce  a  passage  in  this,  or  perhaps 
it  may  he  allowed  in  any  poem,  more  noble,  poe- 
tical, and  affecting,  than  this  discovery  of  Rogero 
and  Marphisa  to  each  other:  the  several  workings 
of  rage,  love,  and  jealousy,  are  inimitably  painted, 
and  the  attention  of  the  reader  wonderfully  sus- 
pended, till  the  whole  mystery  is  unravelled  by 
the  sublime  machine  of  the  ghost  of  Atlantes, 
which  may  be  truly  called  digiius  vindice  nvdus. 
The  sudden  transition  of  scene  from  the  hurry  and 
tumult  of  a  field  of  battle  to  a  sequestered  grove 
and  sepulchre,  and  the  terrible  voice  that  issues 
from  the  vault,  are  circumstauees  of  a  strong  ima- 
gination. Indeed  the  many  natural,  sublime,  and 
beautifully  wild  strokes  of  this  book  would  not 
have  been  unworthy  of  a  Sbakspeare  himself! 


Long  wandering  o'er  the  spacious  seas  he  gain'd 
Sicilia'b  isle,  and  in  Messina  reigo'd. 
His  progeny  at  length  by  Faro  dwell'd. 
And  in  Calabria's  realms  dominion  held  ; 
Till  sons  succeeding  sons,  th'  illustrious  town 
Of  Mars  I'  they  reach'd,  where  chiefs  of  high  re- 
nown 
Sprung  from  their  line,  whom  mighty  Romeobey'd, 
Who  regal  or  imperial  sceptres  sway'd  ; 
Whose  blood  to  Consiantinc  from  Constans  run, 
And  thence  to  Charles  imperial  Pepin's  son.      570 
Midst  these  Rogero  (first  that  bore  the  name) 
Buovo,  Gambaron,  Rambaldo  came  : 
Rogero  last,  tlie  second,  he  who  led. 
As  old  Atlantes  from  yon  marble  said. 
Our  honour'd  mother  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
Vour  eye  may  clear  in  story'd  annals  trace 
The  glorious  actions  of  our  generous  race." 
Rogero  then  dcclar'd,  from  Afrie's  shore 
How  Agolant  his  double  offspring  bore 
Almontes  and  Troyano  ;  how  he  brought  5S9 

A  daughter,  who  in  arms  so  bravely  fouglit. 
That  uuuiy  a  Paladin  to  e,irth  sl'.e  threw  ; 
Till  of  their  sire  the  fair  enamour'd  grew: 
That  for  his  sake  her  father  she  fors^jok. 
And  how,  baptiz'd,  his  hand  in  marriage  took. 
He  told  the  traitor  Beltram's  impious  Name, 
Who  burnt  incestuous  for  the  beauteous  dame: 
Whom  to  ])o3sess  all  nature's  ties  he  broke. 
And  basely  yielded  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Sire,  brethren,  country — Kisa's  town  belray'd  590 
To  foes  whose  fury  scenes  of  death  display'd. 
How  Agolant  and  his  dire  sons  combin'd, 
(Whenbillowsdash'd,  when  howl'd  the  raging  wind) 
Unhappy  Galacella's  death  to  doom. 
Six  moons  beholding  then  her  growing  womb: 
And  how  her  feeble  skiff  without  a  guide 
They  l.inch'd  at  mercy  of  the  roaring  tide. 

While  thus  her  brother  his  discourse  pursu'd. 
In  mute  attention  rajit  Marphisa  stood. 
With  joy  exulting  from  such  spring  to  trace      60O 
The  shining  streams  of  her  illustrious  race  : 
Mongrana  thence  and  Clarmont  thcn<'e  she  knew 
(The  double  progeny)  their  lineage  drew  ; 
Names  that  throughEarthhadpass'd  unrivai'd  long. 
Fame's  darling  chiefs,  and  themes  of  future  song. 
But  w  hen  at  length  she  heard  the  cruel  brood 
Of  Agramant  had  shed  Rogero's  blood 
By  treacherous  guile,  and  doom'd  his  blameless  wife 
On  surgy  tides  to  end  her  wretched  life; 
No  more  the  sister  could  her  wrath  disguise,    610 
But  thus  abrupt — "  O  brother  lov'd  !''  she  cries, 
"  Forgive  me,  if  1  gently  must  complain 
That  you.  a  son,  could  filial  warmth  restrain. 
And  unreveng'd  behold  a  ftither  slain  ! 
What  though  Almontes  aud  Troyano,  fled 
From  mortal  state,  are  shelter'd  wilh  the  dead. 
Thy  justice  may  the  son  of  life  deprive — 
Thou  liv'st — and  yet  shall  Agramant  surrive  ? 
U  hat  foul  dishonour  must  thy  coin-age  blot, 
Tliy  parents'  wrongs  neglected  and  forgot !         62ft 
Not  only  from  this  king  thy  sword  abstains, 
liut  thee,  his  soldier,  Afrie's  court  retains  : 
By  CunisT,  the  God  henceforth  I  will  adore. 
That  God  to  whom  my  father  bow'd  before, 
1  swear  this  armour  never  to  forsake. 
Till  for  my  parents'  wrougs  revenge  I  take  5 
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CrievM  I  hchol.l.  ami  pvrr  slmll  l)<li(,l(l, 
Roc:cn)'s  forco  with  Apaniant  rnrnll'd, 
Or  mix'd  uitli  Moors,  iinlc-s.  nltli  >MOriI  in  hand 
To  scatter  slaughter  thioiiph  their  hated  band."  fijO 

\\'hile  from  Marphisa's  lips  these  accents  (low'd, 
Tbe  heart  of  Bradainant  with  rapture  glow'd, 
And  oft  she  nrp'd  her  Io\'er  to  pursue 
Tlic  path  Marphisa  pointed  out  to  view, 
And  seeking  Charles,  assert  his  lineal  claim 
'J'o  honour's  due ;  for  long  his  falher's  fame 
Had  Charles  confess'd,  and  deem'd  no  living  knight 
Eclips'd  his  valour  in  the  Geld  of  fight. 

To  f.icm  Kogero  courteous  thus  reply'd  : 
He  long  ere  this  had  left  the  Pagan's  side,         640 
Had  all  been  known,  or  known  been  duly  weigh'd  : 
But  since  from  Agramant  the  martial  blade 
Now  grac'd  his  thigh,  on  him  that  sword  to  raise 
M'"ith  treason's  .guilt  would  stain  his  former  praise  ; 
To  shed  his  blood  whom  for  his  lord  he  chose, 
And  pledg'd  the  faith  of  knight  to  guard  him  from 

his  foes. 
Yet,  as  engag'd  to  Bradamant  he  stood, 
So  to  his  martial  sister  now  he  vow'd 
The  first  fair  hour  occasion  gave  to  take, 
Tlie  Moorish  camp  with  honour  to  forsake.         650 
This  bad  he  sought  before,  but  left  in  fight 
To  death  near  wounded  by  the  Tartar  knight: 
Long  time  he  lay,  which  numbers  could  attest, 
{As  late  the  Muse  has  told)  but  o'er  the  rest 
jiarphisa  knew,  who  every  day  beside 
His  languid  couch  her  friendly  cares  snpply'd. 

He  said;  tbe  word  each  nol)le  virgin  took, 
And  all  by  turns  their  pleaded  reasons  spoke; 
At  length  they  tix'd  liogero  should  repair 
To  -Agramant,  whose  standards  fann'd  the  air   660 
At  Aril's  town,  and  with  his  lord  remain 
Till  he  some  just  occasion  might  obtain  [train. 

To  seek  imp(=rial  Charles,  and  join    the  Christian 

Marphisa  then  the  enamour'd  maiil  adiTress'd: 
"  Permit  liis  absence,  nor  alarm  thy  breast. 
Few  days  shall  see  him  to  your  sight  rcstor'd, 
Nor  longer  Agramant  be  caH'd  his  lord."' 
Thus  pleasing  she;  while  yet  her  doubtful  mind 
Had  scarce  revolvM  the  purpose  she  dcsigu'd. 
Rogero  bids  adieu,  and  turns  the  r<;in  670 

To  seek  his  king  cncamp'd  on  Arli's  plain. 
When  sudden  from  the  neighbouring  vales  they  bear 
The  sounds  of  sorrow  breaking  on  their  ear  ; 
And  female  plaints  they  seem'd — But  here  we  close 
Tlie  pleasing  book  to  seek  a  short  repose  ; 
Vet  nobler  deeds  th'  ensuing  page  displays. 
If  still  you  deign  to  mark  your  poet's  lays. 


r.OOK  XXXVH. 

THE  AKGliMENT. 

Rogero.  Bradainant,  and  Marphisa,  find  three 
damsels  cruelly  treated,  and  undertake  to  ri-- 
venge  their  cause.  Th-y  arrive  with  them  at 
a  town  where  they  are  acquainted  with  tbe 
shameful  law  made  by  Marganor  against  women. 
Tale  of  Marganor  and  his  .-ons.  Rogero.  Brada- 
mant. and  Maipbi-a.  attack  the  castle  of  Mar- 
ganor, and  take  him  ])risoner.  Marphisa  insti- 
tutes a   new   law.     Deal h  of  Marganor. 

Tr  every  dame,  who  day  and  nigli'.  applies- 
1 '  aci|uire  those  gifts  which  ifattirc  oft  denies, 


Tlie  fruit  of  anxious  toil  ' — if  such  can  raise 
A  name  in  future  times  deserving  praise, 
Would  hut  the  sex  those  paths  of  learning  takej 
Which  mortal  virtues  can  immortal  make. 
And  tliua  themselves  to  distant  ages  tell 
The  deeils  in  which  the  female  race  excel. 
Without  the  poet  or  historian's  aid, 
Who  oft  by  malice'  or  by  envy  sway'd,  10 

Whate'er  of  good  they  knew  have  kept  conceal'd. 
And,  blaz'd  abroad,  each  little  fault  reveal'd  ; 
Then   might  such  honours  crown  the  lovely  kind. 
To  leave  the  lessening  fame  of  men  behind. 
With  equal  ardour  man  to  man  repays 
The  mutual  tribute  of  reflected  praise  : 
Nor  this  alone,  but  labours  to  proclaim 
Each  blemish  that  may  blot  the  woman's  name; 
As  if  he  fear'd  their  merits  fair  display'd 
Would  sink  his  own.  like  suns  tliat  set  in  shade.  20 
But  not  a  tongue  or  hand,  though  bent  in  spite 
With  voice  to  utter,  or  with  pen  to  write, 
With  every  frantl  of  jealousy  indu'd 
The  had  to  heighten  and  obscure  the  good, 
Can  so  prevail  tbe  gentle  sex  to  stain. 
But  still  their  glory  shall  in  part  remain. 
Though  far  beneath  what  their  dcsertsmightclaim, 
If  candid  truth  allow'd  their  genuine  fame. 
Not  fam'd  Ilarpalice,  on  Scytliia's  shore  ; 
Not  Thomyris,  who  brav'd  the  Persian  pouer  ;    3ft 
In  Troy  or  I.atium,  not  each  warrior  maid  ', 
Who  gave  to  Tnrnus  or  to  Hector  aid  ; 
Not  she 3  who  fled  with  Tyre  and  Sidon's  train. 
Through  length  of  seas  to  fix  her  Libyan  reign  : 
Not  great  Zeiiobia  *;   nut  the   queen  ^  whose  hand 
Subdu'd  Assyria,  lud,  and  Persia's  land: 
Not  these  alone,  and  some  selected  few. 
Demand  the  fame  to  mighty  actions  due  : 
Not  those  alone  in  Greece  and  Rome  display'd. 
For  virtues  bred  beneath  their  fostering  shade.      40 
But  dames  as  wise,  as  faithful,  just  and  brave. 
Have  liv'd  from  Indus  to  th'  Hesperian  wave; 
Whose  praise,  whose  honours  are  for  ever  flown. 
And  scarce,  amidst  a  thousand,  one  is  known ; 


'  Spenser  in  like  manner  complains  of  the  jea- 
lousy and  injustice  of  writers. 

Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to  find 
That  in  their  proper  praise  so  partial  be. 
And  not  indillerent  be  to  woman-kind. 
To  wliom  no  share  in  arms  or  chivalry 
They  do  impart,   ne  maken  memory 
Of  their  brave  gcsts,  and  prowess  martial  : 
Scarce  do  they  spare  to  one,  or  two,  or  three. 
Room  in  their  writs;  yet  the  same  writing  small 
Does  all  theirdeeds  deface,  and  shame  their  glories 
all.  Fairy  Queen,  book  iii.  c.  ii.  st.  1. 

'  Penthesilea  and  Camilla.  3  Dido. 

4  Zenubia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  who,  when  her 
husband  Odenatus  »as  taken  prisoner  by  .Sapores, 
kiuiT  of  Persia,  raised  a  great  army,  set  her  hus- 
band at  liberty,  and  afterwards  conquered  the 
East.  At  the  death  of  odenatus  she  had  the 
courage  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Aurolian; 
who,  having  taken  her  prisoner,  caused  her  to  be 
led  in  triumph  :  and  when  he  was  repriacbed  by 
some,  for  triumphing  over  a  woman,  be  replied, 
that  her  couras^c  and  power  had  been  superior  to 
any  man.  Porcacchj, 

5  Scmiramiii. 
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Since  partia!  writers,  in  an  envious  ajp, 

With  cruel  falsehood  have  ilcba»'d  their  page. 

Yet,  O  ye  noble  dames  !   who  pant  to  pain 

The  wreaths  of  virtue,  virtue's  tracl;  maintain, 

Nor  let  despair  of  future  times  regard 

Voiir  venturous  steps  from  high  attempts  retard  :  50 

For  learn  this  truth,  by  just  experience  found, 

Nor  good,  nor  ill,  has  one  eternal  round. 

If  writers  oft  your  praises  have  dcny'd, 

The  present  time  has  well  that  want  supply'd. 

Your  wondrous  worth  Marullu***  late  has  shown ; 

Pontanus,  and  the  Stroz/i^,  sire  and  son  : 

Capello,  Bembo  7,  plead  your  sex's  cause; 

And  he^  whose  pen  prescribes  the  courtier's  laws. 

And  is  himself  th'  accomplish'd  prince  he  draws  9. 

There  Alamanni '":  hereth' immortal  pair"         CO 

Lov'd  by  the  Muses  and  the  god  of  war. 

Sprung  from  the  race  that  rul'd  the  favoured  ground, 

"Which  Mincius'  stream  divides  and  lakes  surround. 

Of  the.^e,  while  one  by  nature  still  inclin'd 

To  pay  due  homage  to  your  beauteous  kind. 

Bids  Cynthus  and  Parnassus  sound  his  lays. 

And  high  to  Heaven  extend  your  swelling  praise  ; 

^  MaruIlusTarchoniata,  a  Greek,  no  less  skilled 
in  arms  than  letters  :  he  served  in  Italy,  and  mar- 
ried Florentina,  daughter  of  BarthoKimea  Scala,  a 
lady  of  erudition.  He  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  into  a 
deep  pit,  and  died  the  same  day  that  Ludovico 
Sforza  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French.  Ponta- 
nus was  born  at  a  castle  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Spoleto  ;  his  father  being  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  people,  he  fled  when  a  youth  to  Naples  in 
great  poverty,  and  was  received  by  Antonio  Pan- 
chernita,  secretary  to  Alplionsfi  of  Aragon  j  he  suc- 
ceeded Panchernita  in  his  office,  and  married  a 
rich  Neapolitan  lady  :  he  wrote  well  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  died  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age  at 
Naples. 

Tito  Vespasiano  Strozzi  and  Hercules  his  son. 
Tito  wrote  many  things,  but  was  excelled  by  his 
son  Hercules,  who  wasalso  a  great  improver  of  the 
theatre:  he  was  much  addicted  to  women,  which 
passion  at  last  ended  in  his  death.  They  both 
lived  at  Mantua.  Hercules  wrote  in  praise  of  Isa- 
bella, wife  to  the  duke  of  Mantua.  Forna'ri. 

'  Capello,  a  Venetian  gentleman  and  an  excel- 
lent Tuscan  poet.  Bembo,  afterwards  cardinal  ; 
he  wrote  in  prose  and  verse,  and  excelled  on  anin- 
fous  subjects,  which  was  objected  to  him  when 
Paul  III.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalship.     Fornari. 

'  Castiglione. 

9  Count  Gandassar  Castiglione,  who  excelled  in 
all  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  courtier  :  he 
wrote  a  treatise  entitled  II  Cortegiano  (The  Cour- 
tier), iu  which  he  introduces  many  praises  of  wo- 
men :  it  is  said,  by  Ariosto,  that  in  describing  a 
perfect  courtier  he  drew  his  own  picture.    Fornari. 

'°  Luigi  Alamanni,  an  excellent  poet:  he  lived 
some  time  in  banishment  in  France,  like  another 
Ovid,  where  he  wrote  many  things,  particularly 
})is  Girone  il  Cortese  (Girone  the  Courteous),  a  po- 
etical romance. 

"  Two  of  the  name  of  Luigi ;  Gonzaga  of  Castel 
Ginfredi,  cousin  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  Gon- 
zaga called  of  Gazalo,  for  his  intrepidity  surnanied 
Jlodgmont,  who  afterwards  married  Isabella. 

*      Fornari. 


The  love,  with  truth  and  contancv  unmov'd. 

So  well  by  iiim  in  Isabella  prov'd '", 

Exalts  your  sex  so  far,  your  fair  renown,  "TO 

From  Knvy's  shafts  he  guards  above  his  own  ; 

Nor  lives,  throughout  the  world,  so  brave  a  knight, 

Who  less  shall  fear  in  virtue's  cause  to  tight : 

His  deeds  to  other  bards  a  theme  can  give. 

Mis  pen  can  bid  another's  glories  live; 

Worthy  a  dame  m  wealthy  '3,  who  (endow'd 

With  every  gift  by  bounteous  H'  aveu  allow'd 

The  female  naine)through  every  chance  could  prove 

A  steady  column  of  connubial  love'<. 

He  worthy  her,  she  worthy  him  to  bless;  80 

No  worthier  two  each  other  to  possess. 

New  trophies  see  he  rears  on  Oglio's  shore's. 

Amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  cannon's  roar; 

So  rich  a  work  '•*  his  polish'd  genius  gave 

That  envy  seem'd  to  swell  the  neighbouring  wave. 

Hercules  Bentivoglio'7  pours  along. 

And  paints  your  triumph  in  triumphant  song. 

Trivultio'*  follows;  then  in  equal  lays 

My  o.in  Guldetto'8  your  desert  displays; 

And  Molza  's,  nam'd  by  Phoebus  to  record  your  praise. 

See!  Hercules,  Carnuti'sduke^",  appears,  91 

.Son  of  my  patron  duke — his  wings  he  rears 

Like  the  sweet  swan,  and  singing  as  he  flies. 

Bears  your  lov'd  name  resounding  to  the  skies. 


'"  This  Isabella  was  daughter  of  Vespasian  Gon- 
zaga, and  being  promised  to  signor  Luigi  of  the 
same  family,  pope  Clement,  exasperated  with 
Luigi  for  being  in  arms  with  the  Imperialists  at  the 
sack  of  Rome,  endeavoured  by  every  means  to 
make  her  marry  another;  but  she,  neither  by 
threats  or  promises,  would  be  ever  induced  to  break 
the  faith  that  she  had  plighted.  Porcacchi, 

'3  Rodomont  received  with  heradowry  of  twenty 
thousand  ducats.  Fornari. 

'■•  Alluding  to  her  name,  Coloniia,  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Colonnese. 

'5  The  castle  of  this  lord  of  Gazalo  was  situated 
not  far  from  the  river  Oglio :  by  the  neighbouring 
wave  he  means  Mincius.  and  thus  seems  in  some 
sort  to  equal  him  to  Virgil.  Fornari. 

'^  Luigi  Gonzaga  Rodomont  not  only  excelled 
in  military  talents,  but  was  .an  accomplished  wri- 
ter. As  a  proof  of  his  easy  vein  in  poetiy,  we 
may  refer  to  the  stanzas  printed  with  his  name  at 
the  end  of  the  Furioso,  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
the  work. 

'7  Son  of  Annibale:  he  wrote  eclogues  and  co- 
medies, and  likewise  excelled  in  music:  he  lived 
at  Ferrara.  Fornari. 

'*  RinatoTrivuItio  of  Milan;  he  composed  in 
octave  stanzas  on  amorous  subiects.  Francesco 
liuidetto,  a  Florentine,  a  good  writer  in  Tuscan 
verse.  Fornari, 

'9  Maria  Molza  da  Madonna  from  her  earliest 
life  showed  a  genius  for  poetry.  She  excelled  in 
Latin  and  Tuscan  verse,  and  was  patronized  by 
every  Maicenas  of  the  age.  Her  life  was  licentious, 
being  like  another  Sappho,  addicted  to  a  multipli- 
city of  lovers,  and  died  at  last  of  disease,  a  victim 
to  her  incontinence.  Fornari. 

M  Hercules  II.  then  only  duke  of  Carnuti,  after- 
waidi  duke  of  Ferrara, 
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See  Vasto's  lord"  (whose  virtues  might  inspire 
Full  many  a  Roman  and  Athenian  lyre) 
Kxalts  yonr  deeds,  while  numbei-s  more"  that  live, 
In  this  our  aiie  your  honour'd  praises  sive. 
Behold  your  sex  their  female  lalx)urs  leave, 
Forget  to  turn  the  reeK  the  veb  to  weave,  lOl) 

And  guide  the  pen  on  learning's  sacred  theme; 
W^ho  quench  their  thirst  ;it  Aganippe's  stream, 
And,  thence  return'd,  :>uch  honours  yori  bestow 
Man  owes  you  much — to  man  you  little  owe. 
Should  here  the  Muse  recount  the  splendid  names 
And  mighty  worth  of  these  distinguish'd  dames. 
How  would  the  subject  shine  from  page  to  page! 
What  other  story  could  the  verse  engage  ? 
What  course  is  leftl^shall  I  the  whole  reject. 
Or,  midst  the  train  a  single  name  select  ?  110 

One  I'll  select !   in  whom  such  gifts  combine 
Kot  Eb^'j-'s  self  sliall  at  the  clioice  repine. 
She  rot  alone,  with  sweet  mellifluous  lays 
Preserves  her  name  to  far  succeeding  days, 
But  calls  the  slumbering  worthy  from  the  tomb, 
And  bids  his  fame  reviv'd  eternal  bloom. 
As  Phocbns  on  his  sister  seems  to  throw 
More  vivid  light  than  on  the  stars  that  glow 
Around  his  orb  ;    so  he  her  breast  inspires. 
Whose  praise  1  sing,  with  more  ex. Red  fires  :    120 
Gives  every  word  with  energy  to  tio  v. 
And  bids  her  shine  a  second  Sun  belaw. 
Victoria  is  she  call'd'^^ — and  well  the  name 
Befits  her,  born  to  triumph  and  to  fame; 
With  every  trophy  deck'd  of  laurell'd  pride. 
And  victory  attendant  at  her  side, 
Like  Artemisia^*  she,  the  queen  who  prais'd 
For  nuptial  duty,  to  Mausolus  rais'd 
The  stately  pile:    but  more  to  her  is  due. 
Who  from  the  sepulchre  her  consort  drew,        130 
And  bade  his  buried  honours  rise  anew. 
If  laodamia'^  ,  Arria"5,  Brutus'  wife, 
Evadne*  and  Argia,  fled  from  life; 


"  Alphonso.   marquis   of  Vasto,  who  enriched 

poetry  with  many  elegant  amorous  compositions. 

Fornari. 

-^  Ludovico  Dominichi  was  among  the  most  ce- 
lebrated :  he  composed  an  entire  volume  to  the 
honour  of  women.  Fornari. 

'3  Victoria  Coionna,  a  marchioness  of  Pescara, 
daughter  of  Fabrizio  Coionna,  a  commander  of 
great  courage  and  conduct :  she  was  wife  to  Fran- 
cisco Davolo,  marquis  of  Pcscara  :  she  was  a  lady 
of  consummate  genius  and  piety,  and  composed 
many  elegant  poems  in  praise  of  her  husband,  and 
other  works  on  religious  subjects.  Porcacchi. 

'*  Artemisia,  queen  ofCaria,  who  built  a  most 
magnificent  tomb  for  her  husband  Mausolus,  rec- 
koned one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world;  but 
not  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  her  affection,  and 
deeming  no  other  monument  so  worthy  as  her 
own  breast  to  contain  the  remains  of  her  husband. 
she  caused  the  body  to  be  consumed  to  ashes,  and 
having  mixed  these  with  a  precious  liquid,  she 
drank  the  potion  so  prepared. 

'5  Laodamia,  wife  to  Protesilaus,  who  went  to 
the  siege  of  Troy:  he  was  the  first  who  landed, and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Hector:  his  dead'  body  being 
gent  home  to  Laodamia,  she  expired  upon  it. 

Arria,  v'lie  to  Paetus,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  fur  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy  against  the 
tnipcror  Claudius.    Arria,   with  great  intrepidity, 


And  numbers  more,  in  story'd  annals  bloom, 

VVlin  sought  their  breathless  husbands  in  the  tomb: 

.Si  I II  fair  Victoria"'  yields  a  nobler  theme. 

Who  could  from  Lethe  and  the  turbid  stream 

That  nine  times  round  the  bloodless  spectres  flows, 

Her  husband  free,  though  Death  and  Fate  oppose. 

If  stern  Achilles"*  once  could  envy  raise 

In  Macedonia's  king  for  Homer's  lays  ; 

What  would  the  monarch,  living,  feel  to  hear 

Thy  name,  Pescara,  sound  in  every  ear; 

For  whom  thy  chas'.e  thy  much-lov'd   consort  sngs 

Eternal  honours  on  the  tuneful  strings? 

If  all  lier  great  deserts  the  Muse  would  tell, 

The  Muse  for  ever  on  the  theme  might  dwell ; 

And  leave  what  late  1  promis'd  to  unfold, 

A  pleasing  story  in  the  midst  untold. 

Of  fierce  Marphisa,  and  the  gentle  pair,  15ft 

Which  in  this  book  I  purpos'd  to  declare. 

Since  gracious  now  you  stand  prcpar'd  to  hear 

These  fair  adventures  with  attentive  ear, 

For  better  leisure  I  i-cser\'e  the  lays 

That  mean  to  trace  Victoria's  boundless  praise, 

Xot  that  my  verse  can  make  those  virtues  bright 

Which  shine  unrivall'd  by  their  native  light. 

But  fain  my  soul  would  those  desires  obey, 

^^'hich  prompt  all  honours  at  her  feet  to  lay. 

Thus  tiien,  ye  fair,  I  deem  in  every  age         160 
Your  sex  might  claim  a  place  in  story'd  page. 


drew  a  dagger,  and  plunging  it  into  her  bosom, 
presented  it  to  her  husband  with  this  expression, 
"  that  she  died  without  pain,  but  that  the  agony 
she  felt  was  for  the  death  which  he  must  suffer." 
On  this  incident  Martial  made  the  following  cele- 
brated epigram : 

Casta  sno  gladium  cum  trader^t  Arria  Pseto, 
Quam  de  visceribus  traxerat  ilia  suis, 

Si  qua  fides,  vulnus  quod  feci  non  dolet,  inquit, 
Sed  quod  tu  fades,  hoc  mihi,  Paete,  dolet. 
When  Arria  chaste  to  Pajtus  gave  the  blade, 

MMien  from  herbreast  she  drew  the  crimson  steel, 
'Tis  not  (shccried)  the  wound  my  hand  has  made. 

But  what,  O  Pastus !  tliine  must  make,  I  feel. 

Portia,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  hearing  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Brutus,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
swallowing  burning  cuals. 

^  Evadne,  wife  of  Capaneus.  who  went  to  the 
siege  of  Thebes:  her  husband  being  dead,  ."he 
threw  herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  was  con- 
sumed with  him. 

Argia  daughter  to  Adrastus  king  of  Argos,  and 
wife  to  Polynices.  Polynicesand  his  brother  Ete- 
ocles  being  dead  by  the  hands  of  each  other, 
Creon  forbade  them  to  be  buried  ;  but  Argia,  ac- 
companied by  her  sister  Antigone,  went  in  the 
night  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  finding  the  body 
of  her  husband  gave  it  burial  ;  on  which  the  ty- 
rant commanded  Argia  and  Antigone  to  be  put  to 
death. 

"7  Ariosto  poetically  intimates  that  Victoria,  by 
the  excellence  of  her  Cftmpositions,  preserving  the 
memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  recalled  him  to 
life.     See  Note  to  verse  123. 

"*  Alexander  the  Great,  paying  a  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  had  no  such  poet  as  Homer  to  rccurd 
his  actions. 
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But  canker'd  envy  in  the  writer's  breast 
Has  after  death  eacli  penerous  name  fuppressM. 
That  time  is  past — since  now  yourselves  can  give 
Yuur  virtues  blaz'd  through  late-t  days  to  live. 
Could  those  two  kindred  ilamcs  like  you  excel 
In  arts  of  eloquence,  as  warring  well, 
^V'hat  gallant  deeds  had  now  been  brought  to  light, 
Which  ea\y  long  has  kept  obscur'd  in  night! 
Of  tliese  a  tenth  the  Muse  can  scarce  declare  j  170 
Of  fierce  Marphisa,  Bradamant  the  fair, 
1  speak,  and  wish  each  glory  to  di-^play, 
Since  virtuous  deeds  should  shine  in  »)pen  day; 
Your  slave  am  I,  and  burn  with  zeal  to  show 
To  you  what  truth  and  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  act  to  part,  I  said,  Rogero  stood. 
His  swurd  recover'd  from  the  yielding  wood,  [groan 
When  from  the  neighbouring  vale  was  heard  the 
Of  female  plaints  and  undistinguish'd  moan. 
He  paus'd;  but  soon,  with  either  warlike  maid,  180 
He  bent  his  course  to  give  the  mourners  aid  : 
All  spur  their  steeds,  and  now  approaching  near. 
With  louder  cries  distincter  words  they  hear. 
At  length  they  find,  in  wretched  plight  distrest. 
Three  dames  with  weeping  eyes  and  sobbing  breast. 
Whose  vesture,  dipt  above  each  lovely  waist 
Uy  impious  hands,  to  strangers'  gaze  disgrac'd 
Those  secret  charms,  which  each  low-seated  tries 
To  hide  from  sight,  and  fears  again  to  rise. 
AsVulcan'sofl'spring^s  born  from  dust  of  earth,  190 
Whom  Pallas  took,  and  gave  the  monstrous  birth 
\\'ith  charge  severe  to  rash  Aglauros'  hand. 
Who  dar'd  to  disobey  her  high  command  ; 
As  he  of  old  his  serpent  feet  enclos'd 
"W^ithin  the  car,  which  first  his  art  compos'd; 
So  crouch'd  the  virgins,  fearful  to  reveal 
Those  charms  that  modesty  would  fain  conceal. 

This  object  fir'd  in  either  noble  dame 
The  kindling  blushes  of  a  maiden  shame: 
In  each  fair  cheek  the  deep'ning  crimson  glows,  200 
As  blooms  in  Pa'stan  groves^othe  fragrant  ivse. 
Indignant  Bradamant,  with  wondering  eyes, 
Amidst  these  weeping  dames  Ulania  spies. 
Her,  whom  at  Tristram's  lodge  she  met  erewhile, 
The  lovely  envoy  from  Perduta's  isle: 
Nor  less  the  damsels  her  attention  drew. 
Whom  late  companions  of  the  fair  she  knew. 
But  to  L'lania,  honour'd  o'er  the  rest, 
The  noble  maid  her  courteous  speech  address'd  ; 
And  ask'd  what  wretch  of  unrelenting  mind,      '210 
Foe  to  the  gentlest  ties  of  human  kind. 
Could  to  a  stranger's  eyes  those  charms  reveal 
Which  modest  nature  labours  to  conceal. 

Ax  that  known  voice  l'lania  rais'd  her  eyes, 
Suffus'd  with  flowing  tears,  and  now  descries 


^  Kriethonius,  the  son  nf  Vulcan,  was  bom  with 
the  feet  of  a  dragon,  and  was  given  by  Pallas  shut 
lip  in  a  chest  to  be  kept  by  the  three  daughters  of 
Cecrups,  king  of  .\thons,  Pandruso,  Erse,  and  Ag- 
lauros,  with  strict  orders  not  to  look  therein:  but 
Aglauros  through  curiosity  opened  the  chest,  and 
discovered  the  infant,  on  which  they  were  all  three 
ininished.  Ericthonius,  when  he  was  grown  up, 
invented  the  use  of  the  chariot,  in  order,  w  hen  he 
rode  therein,  to  conceal  his  deformity. 

3"  Paestum,   an   ancient    city,    the   gardens   of 
»hich   abounded  with  roses,  which  were  reported 
to  blow  twice  a  year:  Thus  Virgil, 
Biferj  rosaria  fxiti, 


I  The  vest  and  arni>  of  that  victorious  dame 
Who  late  the  northern  champions  overcame. 

Then  thus — "  Not  distant  far  a  castle  stands. 
Where  wretches  dwell,  who  with  inhuman  hands 
Have  dipt  our  garments  thus  above  the  waist,  'J'^IO 
With  blows  opprest  us,  and  with  taunts  disgrac'd. 
Nought  can  1  speak  of  that  resplendent  shield  ; 
Of  those  three  kings,  who  long  o'er  hill  and  field 
My  steps  pursu'd,  no  tidings  can  I  tell. 
Nor  know  if  death  or  bondage  these  befel. 
And,  though  it  irks  us  such  a  length  of  way 
To  trace  on  foot,  we  purpose  to  display 
Before  the  court  of  Charles  our  wrongs  and  shame. 
And  every  justice  from  the  monarch  claim." 

She  said  :  her  words  each  noble  dame  inspir'd 
With  generous  wrath,  not  less  Rogero  fir'd  :      '231 
With  grief  they  heard  the  maid  her  tale  relate. 
But  mare  they  griev'd  to  view  her  wretched  state. 
.Ml  other  thoughts  forgot,   each  virtuous  breast 
Self-prompted  glow'd  to  aid  the  three  distress'd. 
While  with  one  mind  the  martial  three  prepar'd 
T'  avenge  the  wrong  ;  but  first  their  annour  bar'd 
Of  vest  and  scarf,  and  cloth'd  with  tender  care 
The  naked  charms  of  every  blushing  fair. 
But  Bradamant,  whom  much  it  griev'd  to  view  240 
Ulania  thus  on  foot  her  way  pursue. 
The  weeping  virgin  on  her  crupper  plac'd ; 
Whose  gentle  friends,  with  equal  shame  disgrac'd, 
Marphisa  bold  and  good  Rogero  took  ; 
Then  all  the  six  the  lonely  vale  forsook. 
To  liradamant  Ulania  pointing  show'd 
The  nearest  path  to  where  the  castle  stood  : 
Her  Bradamant  consol'd,  and  for  her  sake 
Vow'd  on  her  foes  a  just  revenge  to  take. 
To  right  and  left,  by  turns,  their  course  they  bent. 
And  slowly  gain'd  a  rugged  hill's  ascent ;  '2  j  1 

Nor  stay'd  to  rest,  till  deep  in  ocean's  bed 
The  setting  Sun  had  veil'd  his  golden  head. 
A  humble  village  on  the  hill's  steep  side 
Their  lodging  fair  and  pyod  repast  supply'd; 
Such  as  the  rustic  hamlet  could  provide. 
They  gaz'd  around,  and  wondering  gaz'd  to  find 
Each  part,  each  dwelling,  fiU'd  with  woman-kind. 
Some  young,  some  old  ;   but  not  a  single  face 
Of  man  was  mingled  with  the  female  race.         C6t> 
N'ot  more  surprise^'  of  old  brave  Jason  knew, 
Not  more  the  rest  of  Argos'  valiant  crew. 
To  see  no  males  on  Lemnos'  fatal  shore. 
But  savage  females  drench'd  in  kindred  gore; 
Than  now  Rogero  and  each  martial  dame, 
\^'llen  to  this  tuwn  at  evening  close  they  cami*. 
Here  Bradamant  and  here  jNIarphisa's  care 
For  sad  Ulania,  and  her  damsels  fair. 
Three  vests  procur'd,  not  wrought  withfeinalepride. 
But  such  as  well  their  present  need  supply'd.  2T0 
Meanwhile  Rogero  call'd  a  dame  from  those 
Residing  there,  and  will'd  her  to  disclose 
What  place  conceal'd  the  males,  since  yet  his  eyes 
No  male  beheld — to  which  she  thus  replies : 


3'  The  women  of  the  island  of  Lemnos  being  jea- 
lous that  their  husbands  meant  to  forsake  them 
for  other  wives,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
men,  and  at  their  retuni  massacred  them  all  in 
one  night :  Hypermnestra  only  saved  thelife  of  her 
old  father  king  Thoas,  and  sent  him  in  safety  from 
the  island.  Jason  afterwards  arriving  thither, 
found  with  surprise  the  kingdom  only  held  by 
women.     See  Ovid's  Ep.  Hypsipyle  to  Jason. 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


"  While  yon  perchance  with  looks  of  wonderview 
Witliout  a  man  our  iiiiiniTous  female  erew, 
Think  «hat  «e  feel  in  banishment  Ui  live 
From  all  that  once  could  life's  fond  solace  give; 
To  till  the  measure  of  onrdooni  severe, 
Sires,  sons,  and  husbands,  names  for  ever  dear,  '280 
From  our  lov'd  sight  a  Ions  divorce  constrains, 
As  our  Inhuman  tyrant's  will  ordains. 
Chas'd  from  the  confines  of  the  neighbouring  earth, 
Where  we,  unhappy !  drew  our  nretched  birth, 
"  Our  cruel  lord  has  here  our  sex  confin'd 
With  wrongs  ill-suited  to  our  gentle  kind  j 
Denouncing  pains  and  death  to  us,  to  all 
Our  tender  mates  ;  should  these  at  love's  soft  call 
Hither  repair  our  sorrows  to  relieve. 
Or  we  with  welcome  our  lov'd  mates  receive.    290 
To  woman's  name  he  bears  such  deadly  hate, 
He  lets  no  female  near  his  presence  wail. 
But  drives  us  thence,  as  if  our  harmless  breath 
Could  taint  the  air  with  pestilence  and  death. 
*'  Now  twice  the  trees  their  verdant  leaves  have 
shed. 
And  twice  renew'd  their  annual  honours  spread, 
Since  to  such  height  the  tyrant's  fury  rose. 
And  none  have  dar'd  his  impious  deeds  oppose; 
Such  fear  prevails ! — for  to  his  brutal  mind, 
As  if  in  fell  despite,  has  Nature  joiu'd  300 

A  strength  beyond  the  strength  of  human  kind. 
His  body,  towering  to  gigantic  size, 
A  hundred  warriors  in  the  field  defies. 
Nor  we  alone  his  hapless  subjects  mourn, 
But  strangers  feel  bis  rage  more  fiercely  bnm. 
He  from  his  sight  disgrac'd  each  female  drives, 
That  by  ill  fortune  at  his  walls  arrives. 
O  !  if  you  prize  your  freedom,  life,  or  fame, 
Or  dearly  hold  each  fair  and  gentle  dame, 
This  way  forsake,  which  leads  to  yonder  tower  310 
Where  dwells  the  tyrant,  whose  detested  power 
Maintains  the  law,  invented  to  disgrace 
Damsels  and  knights  that  reach  the  fatal  place. 
His  hand  he  chief  in  female  blood  imbrues; 
Not  so  the  wolf  the  tender  lamb  pursues. 
Not  Nero,  fam'd  for  every  ciuel  deed. 
Nor  wretch  more  cruel  can  the  wretch  exceed 
Whose  fiuy  thus  assails  each  hapless  dame 
With  impious  force,  and  Maiganor  his  name." 

Thus  she:  Rogero  with  attentive  ear,  320 

And  each  brave  virgin,  stood  the  tale  to  hear, 
And  fair  besought  the  matron  to  disclose, 
How  first  his  hatred  of  the  sex  arose. 

"  Yon  castle's  lord."  the  dame  her  speech  renew'd, 
'*  Was  ever  cruel  and  averse  to  good. 
But  for  a  time  his  nature's  vice  supprcst 
Lay  deedless,  buried  in  his  impious  breast. 
Two  sons  his  offspring  were,  of  virtuous  kind. 
Ah  !  how  unlike  their  sire's  degenerate  i^iind  ! 
All  base  and  cruel  deeds  they  strove  to  shun,    330 
And  every  stranger  their  atfection  won. 
With  these,  awhile,  mild  love  and  fair  report 
And  courtooiis  manners  grac'd  their  father's  court; 
For  though  deep  avarice  could  himself  restrain, 
Parental  f  n  Iness  gave  his  sons  the  rein. 
Each  knight  and  dame  that  rov'd  the  country  round. 
Alighting  there,  such  friendly  welcome  found. 
That  parting  thence  each  grateful  tongue  confess'd 
The  honours  paid  tu  e\ery  coming  guest 
By  both  the  brethren: — each  by  solemn  rite,    3-iO 
Invested  with  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Cilandro  this,  Tanarco  that  was  nam'd. 
Alike  for  princely  mien  and  courage  fam'd. 


Tlieir  viorth  was  prais'd  of  all,  and  still  had  jiTov'i 

.Fair  knighthood's  boast,  of  every  breast  belo\''tb; 

But  ah  1  they  fell  tu  cruel  love  a  prey, 

That  led  them  wxm  from  virtue's  path  astray. 

To  tread  the  maze  of  errour's  winding  way. 

Tlieir  honour  nuw,  by  fatal  passion  crost. 

In  one  unhappy  deed  was  stain'el  and  lost,         3S0 

It    chanc'd   that   from   the   Grecian    court    there 

came 
A  gentle  warrior,  with  his  wedded  dame. 
Of  soft  demeanour  au'l  of  blooming  charms, 
Worthy  to  fill  the  noblest   lover's  arms. 
Cilandro  saw,  and  kindling  at  the  view. 
Such  draughts  of  love  from  her  fair  features  drew. 
He  fear'd  the  hour  that  saw  the  dame  depart 
Would  see  life's  latest  pulse  forsake  his  heart. 
Too  well  he  saw  that  gentle  suit  were  vain. 
And  hence  resolv'd  by  force  the  prize  to  gain.    360 
He  arm'd,  and  near  the  castle  ambush'd  lay, 
When  well  he  knew  the  pair  would  pass  the  way. 
His  wonted  courage  and  his  love  combin'd 
To  urge  him  headlong  to  the  deed  desrgn'd  : 
Soon  as  he  fotmd  tb'  approaching  wanior  near. 
He  rush'd  against.him  with  his  lifted  spear: 
Witii  certain  hope  of  victory  he  came, 
T'  unhorse  the  champion  and  to  win  the  dame. 
Vain   hope  I  —  the  knight   in   field   was    stronger 

found. 
And  pierc'd  his  corset  with  a  moi-tal  wonud.      370 
The  fatal  tidings  reach'd  his  parent's  ear. 
Who  wept  his  breathless  oflfepring  on  the  bier. 
And  bade  his  mourning  friends  the  corse  convey, 
Where  long  entomb'd  bis  dead  forefathers  lay. 

"  Yet  still  were  hospitable  rites  employ'd, 
And  friendly  welcome  every  guest  enjoy'd  : 
Not  less  Tanacro  than  his  brother  strove 
In  every  act  of  courtesy  and  love. 
On  this  ill-omen'd  year  a  baron  came 
From  distant  regions  with  his  gentle  dame  ;        580 
He,  first  of  men  for  hardy  feats  of  arms. 
She,  first  of  all  her  sex  for  female  charms ; 
She,  blest  with  truth  as  with  a  blooming  face, 
He,  sprung  from  ancestry  of  noble  race  : 
And  well  it  seem'd  a  knight  of  worth  so  rare 
Should  matcli  with  one  so  virtuous  awl  so  fair; 
Olindro  he,  of  Longavilla  fam'd  ; 
His  blameless  consort  fair  Drusilla  nam'd. 
.Alike  his  dame  Tanacro's  love  inspir'd. 
As  late  the  first  his  wretched  brother  fir'd  :        390 
Th'  unjust  desire  that  on  his  \  itals  fed. 
The  youth  de\oted  to  destruction  led: 
He,  like  Cilandro,  honour's  voice  forsook, 
The  lies  of  ho5])itality  be  broke; 
And  dar'd  each  evil,  rather  than  endure 
The  rankling  wound  that  death  alone  could  cure. 
His  brother's  end  still  present  to  his  eyes, 
He  bent  his  thoughts  to  win  the  lovely  prize 
By  surer  means,  and  such  as  might  aiford 
No  hope  of  vengeance  to  her  injur'd  lord.  400 

Ah  !  hapless  youth  !  whose  impious  love  suppress'^ 
The  last  faint  tracks  of  honour  in  his  breast. 
And  quench'd  in  guilt  each  spark  of  virtue's  fire,. 
Plung'd  in  the  gulf  that  whelm'd  his  cruel  sire. 

"  One  night,  far  distant  from  the  castle  gate. 
He  'points  a  force  well  arm'd  in  caves  to  wait 
The  knight's  approach  :  in  ambush  close  they  stand. 
And  twice  ten  warriors  swell  the  deathful  band 
To  close  Olindro's  way  on  every  hand. 
In  vain  his  valour  dar'd  th'  unequal  strife,  410 

Subdu'd  at  length  he  loot  his  spcuse,  and  life. 
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Olhldro  slain,  Tanacro  seiz'd  tlic  fair  3',  I 

Fiaiitic  willi  grief,  ahanduiiM  to  despair: 
And  oft  she  b((.'g'd  liis  falchion  would  bestow 
The  si.je  relief  in  pity  to  her  woe: 
Now  rushing  to  a  riser's  winding  side, 
Fiuiutts  she  plung'd  amid  the  dashing  tide  ; 
But  iruel  Fate  the  wish'd-for  death  dcny'd. 
Wounded  and  bruis'd  the  near  a-sistants  bore 
The  senseless  victim  groaning  from  the  sliurc.    42U 
Her  on  a  bier  Tanacro  thence  eonvey'd, 
And  anxious  call'd  on  medicine's  sons  in  aid, 
To  save  his  lovely  prey  :  while  these  employ 
heir  healing  arts,  he  dreams  of  fntuie  joy. 
The  name  of  mistress  his  fond  heart  disdains; 
So  fair,  so  chaste  a  dame  in  nuptial  chains 
ile  means  to  bind  ;  these  thoughts  his  bosom  sway, 
liy  night  pursue  him,  and  possess  by  day. 
lie  owns  his  guilt,  and  large  amends  he  vows; 
The  more  he  sooths,  her  hatred  stronger  grows; 
'i  Ue  more  the  traitor  pleads  his  suit  ahliorr'd,  431 
The  more  she  thirsts  t'avenge  her  murder'd  lord. 
But  well  she  knew  deceit  and  art  must  j-jin 
'J'be  deep-plann'd  scheme  to  further  lier  design ; 
She  veil'd  her  former  love  with  pious  wiles. 
And  heard  his  tale  with  well-dissembled  smiles. 
Peace,  gentle  peace,  her  placid  looks  impart. 
But  de^'p  revenge  is  brooding  at  her  heart: 
A  thousand  schemes  her  busy  mind  revolves. 
By  turns  she  weighs  and  doubts,  by  turns  resolves: 
At  length  slie  finds  her  life  alone  can  buy  441 

Her  wish'd  revenge,  and  now  j)repares  to  die  : 
Ftn*  how  so  happy  can  she  close  her  breath. 
As  in  her  own  t'  avenge  her  consort's  death  ? 
All  joy  she  seems,  and  feigns  a  soft  desire 
Once  more  to  light  the  torch  at  Hymen's  fire: 
She  decks  her  charms  with  every  grac<^  of  art. 
As  her  first  lord  was  banish'd  from  her  heart. 
One  only  l>oon  she  begs,  to  join  their  hands 
With  all  the  rites  her  country's  law  demands:  .130 
Not  that  such  nuptial  rites,  as  now  she  claim'd. 
Her  country  us'd,  but  this  device  she  fram'd, 
]n  hopes  her  dear  revenge  on  him  to  view, 
Whose  guileful  force  her  lov'd  Olindro  slew ; 
And  hence,  with  virtuous  guile  the  dame  describes 
The  well-feign'd  custom  of  her  native  tribes. 

***E3ch   dame,'  she  cries,   'who  quits  her  wi- 
dow'd  state. 
Must,  ere  she  yields  to  take  a  second  mate, 
With  masses  sung  and  all  due  rituals  paid. 
Appease  her  angry  lord's  departed  shade;         460 
And  in  the  temple,  where  his  bones  remain. 
Absolve  his  soul  from  past  polluting  stain.      [bring 
These  rites  perform'd,  the  bridegroom  then  may 
And  to  his  bride  present  the  spousal  ring. 
Meantime  the  holy  priest  with  ready  prayer 
The  consecrated  chalice  must  prepare  ; 
Then  from  the  chalice  pom  the  hallow'd  wine, 
And  to  the  new-espous'd  the  cup  consign; 
But  first  he  to  the  bride  the  portion  gives,  470 

And  first  her  lip  the  hallow'd  draught  receives.' 

"  Tanacro  gladly  yields,  at  her  demand, 
T'  aiiopt  each  usage  of  her  nati\e  land. 


3'  This  story  of  Olindro  and  Drusilla  is  taken 
from  Plutarch,  from  whom  fasliglione  has  trans- 
lated it  word  for  word  in  his  C'ortegiano.  It  is  like- 
wise told  with  many  circumstances  by  Apuleius  in 
liis  Goldeq  Ass:  but  Ariosto  has  altered  aud  iin 
proved  the  stoiy.  Lavc.uola. 


Hebids  her  crown  willi  love  his  faithful  vowi, 
And  at  hi  r  ple^isnre  all  I  lie  rite*  dispose. 
Ah!   wretch!   he  little  dceni'd  Dru-illa's  mind 
This  snare  t'  aveiige  Olindro's  death  design'd; 
So  deep  one  object  all  his  thoughts  ix)ssess'<l, 
That  only  one  fuiutd  entrance  in  his  breast. 

"  Drusilla  near  her  person  long  retain'd 
An  ancient  dame,  that  with  her  yet  remaiu'd,  -iSO 
A  sister  captive;  her  aside  she  took. 
And  thus  with  low  and  sacred  voice  bespoke : 
'  A  speedy  poison  in  a  vase  prepare. 
And  to  my  hand  the  deadly  mixture  bear: 
The  day  arrives  my  vengeance  lo  fulfil. 
And  Marganor's  detested  sun  to  kill. 
Some  other  time  shall  tell — but  trust  my  art 
That  thou  and  I  in  safety  will  depart.' 
The  beldame  goes  ;  the  veiiom'd  bowl  prepares, 
And  this,  returning,  to  the  palace  beai-s :  490 

The  potent  drugs  she  blends  with  (.'aiidian  wine 
And  gives  the  dame  ;  the  dame  with  dire  design 
Preserves  it  for  the  aj)prDaching  nuptial  dav. 
To  which  th'  impatient  youth  forbids  delay. 

•'  The  day  appointed  to  the  temple  came 
Witli  gold  and  jewels  dcck'd  the  lovely  dame  • 
Where  late  with  pomp  of  funeral  splendour  grae'd. 
On  columns  rais'd  her  husband's  tcmb  she  plac'd. 
There  hymns  were  sung  in  solemn  notes  and  loud. 
And  round  of  either  sex  a  mingled  crowd  jOl) 

Attentive  stcod  :  stern  Marganor  was  there. 
With  him  his  son,  both  with  exulting  air. 
And  many  a  friend  to  hail  the  wedded  pair. 

**  At  len'^th  the  nuptial  ceremony  o'er, 
Pehold  th'  instructed  priest  is  seen  to  pour 
The  wine  and  poison  blest;  to  her  he  gives 
1  he  golden  cup,  the  bride  the  cup  receives 
With  steady  hand  ;  she  to  the  brink  applies 
Her  cheerful  l;j).  and  drinks  what  may  sufiice 
For  decency  and  death;  then  with  a  face  ilO 

To  smiles  I'onipos'd,  resigns  the  fatal  vase 
To  her  new  lord, — with  unsuspecting  soul 
»He  takes  the  gift,  and  drains  the  deadly  bowl. 

"  The  cup  return'd,  he  (lies  with  open  arms 
F.r.gerto  clasp  his  lov'd  Drusilla's  charms, 
U'hen  lo  '   each  soft,  each  female  grace  is  fled 
And  kindling  furies  o'er  her  features  spread  I 
She  thrusts  him  back,  his  loath'd  embraces  flies, 
While  lightning  flashes  from  her  liery  eyes. 
Then  with  a  dreadful  voice  and  faltering  tone,  520 
'  Traitor  !'  she  cries,  '  infernal  fiend,  be  gone  ! 
Shalt  thou  a  life  of  love  and  solace  know. 
And  give  my  days  to  pass  in  tears  and  woe  ? 

0  no — this  hand  its  just  revenge  obtains, 
And  sheds  destructive  poison  in  thy  veins. 
Thou  dy'st — but  ah  !  it  grieves  my  soul  to  view 
So  mild  a  punishment  thy  crime  pursue  1 

1  only  grieve  that  these  unhappy  eyes 
See  in  thy  death  so  poor  a  sacrifice. 

'  Tis  all  1  can — since  more  the  Fates  deny,  5'30 

Another  world  may  every  wish  sujiply: 

There  shalt  thou,  wretch,  in  ever-during  chains 

Lament,  wliile  present  I  euj^iy  thy  pains!' 

-I'lien  to  the  skies  she  rais'd  a  dying  look, 

H.ilf  cheir'd    to  smiles,   and  thus  with  tears  she 

spoke: 
'Yet  thou  accept,  O  ever  honour'd  most. 
This  vengeoni-  paid  to  thy  oHipjidcJ  ghost. 
Olindro,  take  foi  thy  lamented  life 
This  victim  ofi'er'd  bv  thy  widow  d  wife: 
And.O!  for  me  the  king  of  llea\en  entreat       r>i» 
This  day  with  itee  in  Paradi-c  a  scat ; 
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tfnone  without  desert  inhabit  theie, 
To  Heaven's  high  king  my  spotless  truth  declare : 
'I'ell  him,  I  dare  approach  his  haliow'd  reign 
Kich  witli  the  triumph  of  yon  monster  slain  : 
What  greater  virt\K-  lives  than  hers  whose  hand 
From  such  fell  plagues  can  free  a  groaning  land  !' 

"Sheceas'd;  and  ceasing,  life tbrsuok  her  breast, 
While  her  pale  looks  a  seeming  joy  express'd 
To  see  the  traitor  thus  resign  his  breath,  550 

Whose  guile  had  wrought  her  lov'a  (Uindro's  death. 
T  is  doubtful  whether  first  her  spirit  fled, 
Or  first  Tanacro  rainsled  with  the  dead  : 
Yet  sure  on  him  th'  etfect  more  speedy  wrought 
Whose  throat   so   largely  drain'd   th'    envenom'd 
draught. 

"  When  wretched  Marganor  liis  falling  son 
Caught  in  his  arms,  and  saw  that  life  was  gone, 
Such  rage  of  grief  o'er  all  his  senses  spread. 
His  soulseem'd  fleeting  with  his  ollspring  dead  : 
Two  sons  were  his,  and  childless  now  he  stood,    561) 
And  each  his  wretched  end  to  woman  ow'd  : 
Grief,  pity,  love,  despair,  and  wild  desire 
Of  fell  revenge,  inflam'd  the  wretched  sire  ; 
Conflicting  passions  now  by  turns  prevaii'd  ; 
So  foam  the  seas  by  boisterous  winds  assail'd. 
He  seeks  Drusilla,  hut  the  hand  ef  death 
lire  yet  he  came  liad  stopt  her  balmy  breath  : 
As  with  his  teeth  the  snake  attempts  to  wound 
The  pointed  spear  that  nails  him  to  the  ground  ; 
As  the  gaunt  mastifi"  rushes  on  the  stone  ^3,         570 
Jfy  passing  travellers  in  fury  thrown; 
So  he,  more  fell  than  snake  or  mastiff,  flies 
T'attaek  the  corse,  that  pale  and  speechless  lies. 
When  long  in  vain  his  savage  wrath  has  fed 
With  impious  outrage  on  the  sacred  dead  ; 
Against  tlie  dames  that  fill'd  the  haliow'd  fane 
He  turns  his  arm  ;  when  we  (a  helpless  train) 
The  havoc  of  his  murdering  weapon  feel. 
As  falls  the  grass  before  the  mower's  steel. 
Full  thirty  dames  the  bloody  pavement  spread  ;  5S0 
A  hundred  wounded  from  the  temple  fled. 
Such  was  his  people's  fear,  none  durst  withstand 
The  mad  destruction  of  his  slaughtering  hand. 
Swift  tied  the  dames,  and  all  the  vulgar  crew 
With  equal  terrour  from  the  fane  witlidicw  : 
At  length  his  grieving  friends  with  gentle  ii.rce 
And  mild  entreaties  slopp'd  his  desperate  course, 
And  led  reluctant  to  the  castle's  heighl. 
While  all  below  was  tumult,  grief,  and  fright. 

"Still  burns  his   rage;  but   since   his  people's 
prayer,  591 

His  friends'  advice  had  urg'd  him  now  to  spare 
Our  wretched  lives,  he  bent  his  ruthless  niiud 
To  banish  thence  the  race  of  woman-kind. 
That  fatal  day  he  publish'd  his  command. 
That  every  female  should  forsake  the  land, 
j^nd  here  confines  our  sex  to  this  retreat. 
Forbid,  with  heavy  threats,  t'  approach  his  seat. 

M  Tasso  has  the  like  simile: 

Quasi  mastin,  eh'el  sasso,  end'  a  lui  porta 
Fu  duvo  colpo,  iufelloniio  afi'erra. 

Cant.  ix.  st.  88. 
So  with  the  stone,  that  gall'd  him  from  afar, 
The  mastiff  wages  unavailing  war. 
And  after  both  our  Spenser  : 

I.ikc  as  a  cur  do'.h  felly  bite  and  tear 
•  The  stone  which  passed  stranger  at  him  threw. 
Fairy-  Quccd,  book  iv.  c.  viii.  st,  jO. 


Thus  wives  divided  from  their  husbands  mourn. 

Thus  weeping  mothers  from  their  sons  are  torn  ; 

When  some  too  bold  havedar'dto  seek  us  here,  tiOO 

The  tidings  carry'd  to  the  tyrant's  ear. 

On  these  his  rage  indicts  severest  pains, 

And  those  to  death  without  remorse  ordains. 

Tlien,  at  the  fort,  he  bids  a  law  proclaim ; 

None  more  severe  e'er  stain'd  a  ruler's  name : 

Tiie  law  decrees  each  dame  or  damsel  led 

By  evil  destiny  yon  vale  to  tread. 

Shall  feel  the  smart  of  many  a  galling  wound 

From  cruel  stripes  ;  then  from  the  tyrant's  ground 

Be  exil'd  far:    her  garments  dipt  away  6U) 

By  impious  hand.s  shall  to  the  sight  display 

What  modest  virtue  blushes  to  betray. 

Should  one  arrive  whom  some  brave  knight  defends. 

On  her  unpity'd  certain  death  attends. 

All  thu.se   who  come  with  knights  (their  martial 

guard) 
Are  led  by  him,  whose  iron  breast  is  barr'd 
To  pity's  touch,  to  meet  their  cruel  doom, 
Slain  bv  his  weapon  on  his  children's  tomb. 
ICach  eliainplon's  arms  and  courser  he  detains, 
Himself  condemns  to  groan  in  servile  chains.     62U 
Such  is  his  power,  that  near  him  night  and  day 
A  thousand  warriors  his  commands  obey. 
Yet  more — Should  any  hence  dismission  IJnd, 
By  every  soletmi  tie  that  holds  mankind 
He  these  adjures,  unshaken  to  proclaim 
Eternal  hatred  to  the  female  name. 
If  these  fair  damsels  little  claim  yonr  care. 
If  for  yourselves  no  anxious  thought  you  hear, 
In  yonder  fortress,  where  the  tyrant  dwells. 
Prove  if  his  cruelty  or  strength  excels."  630 

The  matron  thus  her  moving  tale  address'd. 
Till  pity  melted  every  warlike  breast; 
And  had  not  night  restrain'd  their  <  ager  course, 
'I'hat  hour  had  seen  them  with  resistless  force 
The  castle  storm — but  here  compeli'd  to  stay 
Till  early  morn  reveal'd  her  saffron  ray. 
In  gentle  sleep  the  knight  and  virgins  lay. 

Soon  as  Aurora,  with  her  blushing  light, 
Announc'd  the  Sun,  and  put  the  stars  to  flight, 
llie  fearless  three  their  limbs  in  armour  brac'd. 
And  c-ach  fair  damsel  on  their  coursers  plac'd  ;  t>'jl 
VVheu  sudden  from  liehind  they  heard  the  Eoimil 
Of  horses  trauipiiug  on  the  neighbouring  groinid  : 
They  turn'd,  and  gazing  on  the  vale  below. 
Far  as  an  arrow  parted  from  the  bow, 
Full  twenty  warriors,  horse  and  foot,  they  view'd. 
That  through  a  narrow  passlheir  way  pursu'd  : 
With  these  a  hajdess  pinion'd  female  came. 
Aged  in  looks,  and  such  as  might  proclaim 
A  wretch  decreed  by  fire,  or  cord,  or  chains,      650 
To  bear  the  sentence  law  for  guilt  ordains. 
Though  distant  yet,  the  banisti'd  female  crew 
By  face  and  vest  in  her  th'  attendant  knew 
Of  fair  Drusilla,  she,  who  with  her  dame 
Seiz'd  by  Tanacro  to  the  castle  came. 
His  wretched  thrall !  to  whom  the  dreadfid  care 
Was  given  th'  envenom'd  chalic?  to  prepare. 

When  on  the  nuptial  day  the  female  train 
In  eager  numbers  throng'd  the  sacred  fane. 
She,  fearing  what  might  chance  remain  behind, 
Then  fled  the  town  some  sure  retreat  to  find.   661 
F.re  long  to  Marganor  the  news  was  brought. 
That  ia  Osteriea^^  she  refuge  sought; 
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And  every  means  he  songht,  that  could  secure 

Hit  person,  and  his  vow'd  revenge  ensure  : 

I.:irgc  gifts  he  profter'd  sordid  souls  to  Ixiw, 

,\tid  wealth  iinmenj.e  ;  till  faithless  to  his  vow 

A  lord,  «ho  gave  her  shelter  in  his  land, 

llctray'd  her  to  the  cruel  tyrant's  hand. 

As  the  rich  waies  of  merchants  are  dispos*d,      670 

On  camels  laid  in  ample  chests  enclos'd; 

><>  to  t'onstanza  35  caiitive  was  she  vent ; 

Where  from  their  thief  this  troop  with  fell  intent 

Iteceiv'd  the  victim,  destin'd  lo  assuage 

'i"he  impious  Mariranor's  unbounded  rage. 

As  Ihe  stH'ng  tid.-36  tiiat  fram  the  hills  <lescends 

Clf  Vesnlus,  and  to  the  ocean  hends, 

M'hen  r.Tmhra  and  Ticeno  swell  the  course, 

And  Ada  joins  it  wilh  auxiliar  force, 

More  deeply  foams,  with  widen'd  bed  appears  680 

Swell'd  by  fresh  waves:  so  when  Rogero  hears 

Of  iMarganor,  he  feels  new  wrath  inflame 

His  generous  breast;  n^ir  less  each  martial  dame 

With  fury  glows;  ar.d  all  with  one  accord 

Resolve  t'  assail  the  castle's  impious  lord. 

And,  fearless  t)f  his  girav<rs  surrounding  band, 

Fxact  the  t.unishment  his  deeds  demand. 

Yet  sudden  death  they  deem'd  too  mild  a  fate, 

Resolv'd  th,at  torments  should  his  crimes  await. 

But  lirst  their  arms  must  free  the  wretched  dame 
Who  « ith  the  troop  to  death  devoted  came  :     691 
They  gave  the  bridle  to  the  fiery  steed. 
And  urge  through  nearest  ways  his  rapid  speed  j 
And  never  yet  th*  assail'd  receiv'd  before 
Assault  moreQeicefromsucb  detennin'd  power: 
Each  flies,  compell'd  before  the  storm  to  yield, 
And  leaves  the  captive  dame  his  arms  and  shield. 
As  when  a  himgry  wolf,  surcharg'd  with  pi-ey, 
Takes  to  the  ^^e\\  seciu*e  his  eager  way, 
]f  chance  the  train  of  men  and  dogs  oppose,      TOO 
I!e  quits  his  course,  aside  his  load  he  tl.rows. 
And  where  he  h  ast  the  beaten  track  espies. 
Through  tlwTny  brakes  with  nimble  feet  he  fiies : 
So  from  the  field  the  routed  hand  withdrew. 
So  swift  on  thpse  the  generous  warriors  dew. 
A\'ith  terraur  struck,  their  wretched  Kves  to  save, 
Some  leap  the  rock. some  seek  the  mountain  cave; 
With  arms  and  ]iri.soner,  many  lea\e  behind 
Their  steeds  forgotten,  to  the  foes  resigned : 
I'pim  these  Rogero  and  the  ioyful  pair  710 

Of  martial  datnes  selected  three,  to  bear 
These  three  fair  virgins,  whom  so  late  befure 
The  coursers  gall'd  with  double  burthen  bore. 

Now  to  the  tower  of  iufamv  they  benti, 
And  will  the  matron  should  Iheir  way  attend, 
To  see  on  Margan-'V  each  wrong  repaid 
Wilh  full  atonement  to  Orusilla'sshade. 
But,  fearing  ill,  the  beldame  this  deny'd  : 
Her.  while  in  vain  she  wept,  and  trembling  cried, 
Kogero  in  his  nervous  grasp  compeU'd,  7'20 

Asd  on  Trontino  plac'd  reluctant  held. 

At  length  they  came  where  from  a  neighbouring 
height 
A  to«n  below  lay  streteh'd  before  their  sight 
Of  wide  extent,  on  every  side  expos'fl. 
Nor  fenc'd  with  ramparts  nor  with  fosse  enclos'd. 
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^  Ihe  Po.  that  breaks  out  from  mount  Vesulus 
and  discharges  itself  by  seven  moutlis  into  'he 
Adriatic  sea,  being  iniTeased  by  the  conflux  of 
niaiiv  r.vers  from  the  Alps  and  Apcnniues. 
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Full  in  the  midst  a  rock  high-towering  show'd 
A  lofty  fort  that  on  its  summit  stood. 
To  this  with  joy  their  eager  course  they  held, 
Where  Marganor  (detested  tyrant)  dwell'd. 
The  town  they  enter'd,  when  the  wat<-hful  guard 
Before,  behind,  their  further  passage  barr'd.      731 

Now  Marganor,  encompass 'd  with  a  crew 
Of  foot  and  horsemen,  fnjin  the  castle  drew, 
.^n<l  inshort  speech,  with  haughty  phrase,  explaiu'd 
The  cruel  law  that  in  his  castle  reignd. 
Marphisa  then  (for  so  the  liery  maid 
With  Bradamnnt  and  wilh  Rogcni  laid 
The  first  assault)  in  answer  spurr'd  her  steed, 
And  onward  ru-h'd  with  equal  strength  and  speed: 
Nor  sword  nor  lance  she  grasp'd,  hut  many  a  blow 
Wilh  gaunt  let  arm'd  slie  dealt,  and  laid  him  low  741 
With  batterd  hi  Imet  on  his  saddle-bow. 
Marphisa  thus — not  less  the  Dordan  dame 
Her  courser  org  d:    with  these  i'ogero  came; 
S  1  fierce  his  onset,  six  at  once  he  slew 
F.re  from  its  rest  his  potent  spear  he  drew,  [press'd, 
That,   tlinjugh    liis  pauncli   the  thrilling  steel  im- 
These.  thioush  the  neck,  the  head, or  panting  breast. 
Within  thesi\th,  who  fled   the  weapon  broke; 
I'u:  first  through  spine  and  pap  resistless  took   751 
Its  bloody  way — All  streteh'd  on  earth  behold 
Where  Anion's  daughter  aim'd  her  lance  of  gold, 
So  from  the  burning  skies  is  seen  to  fall 
Th<^  <!readful  bolt  that  rends  ami  scatters  all. 
The  people  fly — some  seek  the  nn  unlain's  height ; 
Some  to  the  plain  precipitate  their  flight : 
Some  in  their  dwellings,  some  in  temples  hide, 
And  every  fence  against  assault  provide. 
None  save  the  dead  remain — meantime  in  bands 
Behind  his  hack  the  wretched  tyrant's  hands    76* 
Maqihisa  ty'd  ;  and  to  the  dame  consign'd; 
The  ancient  dame,  who  bent  her  vengeful  mind 
.V  torment  worthy  of  his  deeds  to  find. 

Marphisa  threats  to  wrap  the  town  in  flame, 
Unless  ihe\-  now  their  errours  past  d.sriaim, 
L'uless  they  now  the  tyrant's  law  forsake, 
And,  in  its  stead,  another  statute  make. 
All  yield  to  her,  for  all  with  equal  fear 
Her  wrath  denounc'd  for  disobedience  hear; 
Lest  the  stern  virgin  with  vindictive  ire  77U 

Shoidd  shed  th'ir  blood  and  waste  their  domes  w ith 

fire. 
They  hate  fierce  Marganor,  nor  less  they  hate 
The  cruel  impious  law-  (uforc'd  so  late; 
I!ut  such  their  power  who  rule  wilh  tyrant  sway, 
Wlioin  most  they  loath  the  people  mo^t  obey  ; 
i-'or  irtutual  want  of  confidence  ensures 
A  tyrant's  safety  and  his  reign  secures. 
Hence  ex  le,  murder,  patitnt  they  behold, 
riieir  honours  tainted  and  purloin'd  their  gold, 
tint  grief,  though  mute,  to   Heaven's  high  throne 
will  cry,  780 

And  draw  down  tardy  vengeance  from  the  sky, 
•  hen  each  delay  the  saints  shall  recompense 
With  punishuient  for  everv  past  oflcnce. 
I'y  V. rnth  and  hatred  urg'd,  tl>e  vulgar  crew 
'.\':th  deeds  and  wokIs  their  wild  revenge  pursue: 
T\ach  shares  the  woodland  spoil  (the  proverb  cries) 
When  rent  by  winds  a  tree  uprooted  lies. 
Let  kings  from  Marganor  this  truth  believe, 
A'lio  deals  in  wrong,  shall  just  return  receive. 
.All  ranks,  and  all  decrees,  exulting  view'd  790 

I  he  righteous  sulTerings  that  his  crimes  ptirsu'd. 
.Many,  who  wept  si.me  luolher.  child,  or  vife, 
Some  sister,  by  h!s  rage  depriv'd  of  life, 
X 
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No  mciie  liy  fear  nithliclil,  impatient  stuod 

Willi  llieir  oivii  hand  to  fhed  tlie  tyrant's  liluod  ; 

Scarce  now  defended  by  tli'  united  care 

t  )f  brave  Rogero  and  the  noble  pair 

Of  martial  (iain<s,  who  diHini'd  him  to  sustain 

A  wretched  death  of  sInw-eonsniDinj;  pain. 

To  her  who  seemM  with  liatrtd  keen  to  triow,  800 
As  woman's  heart  e;in  biar  her  deadliest  foe. 
They  jrave  him  bound :  a  liiud  that  stood  beside 
A  rustic  weapon  for  her  rage  supply'd, 
A  pointed  goad  he  brought,  with  whioli  she  drew 
Troni  every  limb  the  streams  of  sanguine  hue. 
Not  less  Ulania  and  her  friends  conibin'd 
(The  (lire  disgrace  still  rankling  in  their  mind) 
To  work  his  pain  ;   nrir  idle  long  they  stood, 
But  with  the  matron  their  revenge  pursu'd. 
Yet  such  their  wish  t'  olfend,  their  sex  but  ill  810 
With  feeble  nerve  supplies  their  stronger  will : 
With  stones,  with  needles 5T,  ;:uny  war  they  wage, 
And  every  instrument  of  female  rage.    . 
As  when  a  river  sweli'd  with  melting  snows 
And  sounding  rains  a  mighty  torrent  grows, 
Down  the  steep  hills  it  bears  with  sneepy  sway 
Trees,  cots,  and  stones,  and  labouring  binds  away: 
At  length,  by  slow  degrees,  with  lessening  pride 
In  narrow  channels  rolls  the  shrinking  tide. 
Till  lioysand  females^ can  the  current  brave,      8i0 
And  dry-shod  pass  the  late  tremendous  wave: 
Thus  faVd  it  with  the  tyrant's  roin'd  power, 
Once  dieadful  prov'd,  but  dreadful  prov'il  no  more ! 
Behold  UU  crest  so  fall'n,  his  courage  broke. 
His  strength  so  crnsh'd  beneath  a  stronger  yokf. 
That  infants  scorn  the  tyrant  whom  they  fear'd, 
And  rend  his  lucks  or  pluck  his  bristly  beard. 

The  knight  and  virgins  thence  their  way  pursu'd 
Where  on  the  sleepy  rock  the  easlle  stood  : 
By  none  oppnsd,  I  heir  hands  the  treasures  gain'd, 
Whate'er  of  wealth  or  stores  the  walls  contain'd.  8:3 1 
Of  these  they  gave  llania  part  to  share 
With  those,  the  late  sad  partners  of  her  care ; 
And  part  destroy'd  :  the  shield  of  gold  they  found. 
And  here  the  northern  kings  in  fetters  hound; 
Th'  ill-fated  three,  w  ho  from  their  coursers  cast 
By  Bradamant,  nnarm'd  on  foot  had  p.nst 
With  that  fair  dame,  who  from  a  distant  shore 
The  radiant  .shield  and  high  commission  bore. 
Nor  know  I  yet  but  happier  prov'd  her  eliauce.  840 
That  these  nor  grasp'd  Lbe  targe  nor  held  the  lance: 
Arms  might  she  wish,  could  arms  her  cause  inaiu- 

t.Vm, 
But  better  left  untry'd,  tlian  try'd  in  vain. 
One  fate  had  then  invoK'd  the  wretched  dame 
With  those  who  thilhcr  led  by  warriors  came  : 
Like  those  conducted  lo  receive  her  doon) 
A  wretched  victim,  at  the  brethren's  tomb. 

Vnhappy  feinales  !  fated  to  disclose 
Those  charms  which  virtue  shudders  to  expose  ! 
But  more  unhappy  she,  who  sadly  dies,  SiO 

In  bloom  of  life  a  spotless  sacrifice  ! 
S'nce  all  disgrace,  by  force  compell'd,  may  find 
Some  kindly  balm  t'l  soothe  tli'  alllicted  miiiil. 
Krc  these  undaunted  three  the  land  forsake, 
A  loleuin  oath  tl;ey  bid  the  peojile  take, 

37  In  this  and  some  other  inslances  of  the  same 
kind,  Ariosto  seems  In  (h-part  from  the  female  cha- 
racter, at  the  same  time  that  the  expressi.ms  are 
such  as  must  have  a  ludicrous  effect  in  any  lan- 
guage. 


That  every  husband  shall  his  wife  ober. 

And  yield  to  her  the  sovereignly  of  sway, 

With  threats,   that  be  who  dares   this  mandate 

scorn. 
Too  late  in  sorrow  shall  his  folly  mourn. 
While  n:en  in  other  climes  the  rule  maintain,    860 
They  here,  revers'd,  must  own  the  female  reign. 
Next  were   they  bound,   what   strangers   thither 

came. 
Or  knights  or  squires,  of  high  or  lowly  name, 
To  chase  them  thence,  unless  they  solemn  swore 
By  He;iven,  by  saints— or  aught  that  binds  us  more, 
Tlie  cause  of  women  ever  to  defend, 
Koe  to  their  foes,  and  to  their  friends  a  friend. 
Should  any  then  in  nuptial  bonds  be  ly'd. 
Or  soon  or  later  woo  the  blushing  bride. 
To  her  must  each  his  vow'd  allegiance  l)ay,        870 
And  give  her  empire  undisputed  sv<ay. 
Marpbisa  vows  (ere  months  in  circling  round 
Haveclos'd  the  year,  or  leaves  best  row 'd  thegroimd) 
Once  more  to  seek  the  land,  and  should  she  find 
Her  la>v  neglected  by  their  faithless  kind, 
To  give  their  buildings  to  devouring  lire. 
And  see  at  once  their  name  and  race  cxjiire. 

Fre  yet  they  went,  the  knight  and  cither  maid 
Wilh  pious  care  Drusilla's  corse  couvcy'd 
I'rom  ground  impure,  and  in  a  tomh  euclos'd     880 
Witii  her  dear  lord  in  lasting  sleep  repos'd. 
The  crone  on  iXiarganor  revenge  pursu'd, 
And  all  his  limbs  wilh  purple  gore  bedew 'd. 
While  still  she  mourn'd  that  Heaven  deny'd   her 

strength 
To  draw  his  sufferings  out  to  endless  length. 
The  warrior-virgins  n^ar  a  temple  spy 
A  stately  colunm  pointing  lo  the  sky. 
On  this  engrav'd,  by  his  couuuand,  they  saw 
The  tyrant's  impious  and  insensate  law. 
Those  arms  th.at  Marganor  was  wont  to  wield    890 
Were  here  dispus'd,  bis  cuirass,  helm  and  shield; 
In  trophy-wise — and  near  they  hade  lo  place 
Their  new  decree  to  bind  the  future  race. 
So  long  they  tarried,  till  the  colunin  bore 
Marphisa's  law,  far  other  than  before. 
When  the  dire  sentence   dooui'd  each  wretched 

dame 
To  timeless  death  or  heart-corr(»ding  shame. 
The  three  departing  thenee,  Islanda's  fair 
Remain'd  behind  rich  vestments  to  prepare, 
With  all  the  slate  belitting  one  who  came         POO 
To  Charles'  high  court,  and  such  as  might  pro- 
claim 
An  envoy  from  a  mighty  sovereign  dame. 
Fell  Marganor  was  to  Tlania's power 
Consign'd  ;    hut  lest  some  unprojiitious  hour 
With    new    device  should    free    him    from    her 

chain, 
And  he  return  f  afflict  the  female  train. 
She  made  the  wretch  a  tower's  steep  height  ascend, 
And  with  one  leap  his  crimes  and  sufferings  end. 
Of  thc>e  the  vary'd  story  speaks  no  more. 
But  follows  those  thai  bend  to  Arli's  shore.        9\9 

That  day  and  half  the  next  the  three  pursu'd 
Their  friendly  journey,  till  at  length  they  view'd 
TiM)  difli-rent  tracks  (and  well  was  either  known). 
One  to  lbe  camp,  one  led  to  Arli's  lown. 
Inil'iarin^'  nfi,  while  words  sad  linsering  fell 
from  cither's  lips,  the  lovers  bailefarewel. 
At  length  th^y  |)art;  the  knight,  to  Arli  goes. 
The  damsels  reach  the  camp: — and  here  my  tale  I 

close. 
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To  one,  who  while  her  power  co\M  well  delain 
A  parting  lover  nonhl  that  power  restrain. 
What  thOHgh  he  left  her  thus.  ?ome  future  hour 
Might  heal  the  seeming  wrong,  and  love  restore 
To  all  his  (lues — but  one  small  wound  we  feel 
I'rom  honour's  lapse  not  years  on  years  can  heal. 

Rosero  now  to  Arli's  wall-  return'd,  41 

Where  .Agraniant  his  shatterM  forces  mourn' J; 
While  Urailaiiiant^aiid  brave  Marphisa  ty|il 
In  friendship's  bond,  and  suon  to  stand  ally'd 
l!y  nearer  claims,  pursu'd  the  way  that  led 
To  where   king  Charles   his  conquering   banners 

spread , 
Anil  strain'd  each  nerve  against  the  Pagan  foe, 
By  war's  whole  force  to  lay  their  glory  low. 
And  free  at  length  the  Christian's  fair  drmain 
From  Afiic's  inroad  and  the  force  of  Spain.  50 

Soon  as  th'  approach  of  Bradaniant  was  heard, 
A  sudden  joy  through  all  the  camp  appcar'd. 
Still  as  she  pass'd,  on  either  hand  the  crowd 
Declin'd  with  reverence,  while  to  each  she  bow'd: 
Her  coming  known,  to  meet  the  glorious  maid 
Rinaldo  hastcn'd  ;  nor  Richardo  stay'd  ; 
Brave  Richardolto,  all  the  numerous  race 
Of  noble  Anion,  mov'd  with  eager  pace 
To  birl  the  virgin  welcome  to  the  place. 
But  when  the  tidings  spread,  that  with  her  came  60 
Marphisa  hold,  in  arms  so  great  a  name, 
Who  from  Cathay,  with  warlike  laurels  crowTi'd, 
Hud  bent  her  course  to  Spain's  extremest  bound. 
Nor  rich  nor  poor  within  the  tents  remain'd, 
Siu'h  fond  desire  each  bosom  entertain'd 
I"  enjoy  the  sight ;  deep  thronging  round  they  drew, 
Together  such  a  glorious  pair  to  view. 
To  Charles  they  came;  and  she  who  ne'er  before 
Inclin'd  her  knee  to  any  earthly  power. 
Here  fir.st  (as  Tnrpin  writes)  that  homage  paid     70 
To  him,  whose  hand  th'  imperial  sceptre  sway'd. 
To  Pepin's  mighty  son,  to  whom  alone, 
Of  every  king  through  Farth's  wide  regions  known. 
She  deem'd  such  honour  due;  nor  held  a  name. 
Christian  or  Saracen,  of  equal  claim, 
liowe'er  esteein'd  for  virtue,  wealth,  or  fame. 

His  tent  fors:ikiug,  Charles  advanc'd  to  meet 
The  fearless  inaid.  and  on  his  regal  seat 
Close  at  bis  side  in  rank  resplendent  plac'd, 
Above  the  kings,  and  lords,  and  barons  grac'd.    80 
There  due  regard  to  noblest  worth  was  shown: 
There  Paladins  and  princes  of  renown 
Remain'd  within,  a  fairselectrd  few. 
The  rest  are  kept  without,  a  nameless  vulgar  crew. 

Marphisa  then  her  grateful  speech  address'd: 
"  O  glorious  king  !  o'er  every  sovereign  blest  I 
In  arms  uneonquer'd — who  from  India's  waves 
I'o  where  in  Gades'  strails3  old  ocean  raves, 
From  Scythian  snows  to  ^li^thiop's  burning  sand. 
Hast  made  thy  cross  rever'd  in  every  land  !  90 

Wisest  and  best! — whose  name  all  praise  tran- 
scends. 
And  draws  me  now  from  Eailh's  remotest  ends : 
Here  let  me  own  that  first,  as  envy  wrought, 
Fell  war  and  inmity  with  thee  I  sought; 
.■ind  came  resolv'd  such  mighty  power  to  wrest 
From  him,  whose  soul  a  different  faith  profess'd; 
For  this  1  dv'd  the  fields  with  Christian  blood  : 
For  this,  thy  ruthless  foe,  prepar'd  I  stood 
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r-radaniant  and  Marphisa  arrive  at  the  Christian 
camp,  where  Marphisa  Is  introduced  to  the  em- 
peror Charlemnin,  and  afterwards  baptized  in 
the  Christian  faith.  Saint  John  dismisses  Astol- 
pho  from  Parailise  with  Orlando's  wit.  The 
knight  returns  to  Nubia,  wheie  he  restores  Sena- 
pus  to  sight,  who  raises  a  vast  army  to  enable 
him  to  lay  siege  to  nisnrta.  His  inarch  into  the 
dominions  of  Agramant.  The  winil  secured  in 
a  bag.  The  transformation  of  stones  to  horses. 
Agramant  calls  a  council  at  Arii  on  the  state  of 
his  affairs.  Speeches  of  Maisilus  and  Sobrino. 
By  the  advice  of  the  latter,  Agramant  sends  an 
embassy  to  Charles  with  pro|)o-als  to  di  termine 
the  war  by  a  single  combat.  Charles  accepts  the 
conditions.  Rogero  is  chosen  on  the  side  of  the 
Pagans,  and  Rinaldo  on  the  side  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Alllictlon  of  Rradamant.  Preparations 
for  the  list,  and  ceremonies  previous  to  the 
combat. 

Vr  courteous  fair'  with  gracious  ear  iricliu'd 
T'  attend  my  story,  from  your  looks  I  lind 
That  much  by  you  Rogero  stands  reprov'd 
For  such  desertion  of  his  best  belov'd: 
You  share  in  anguish  with  his  faithful  dame. 
And  think  he  little  feels  love's  potent  fiame. 
Had  any  other  cause  allur'd  the  knight 
Against  her  will  I'  ab»ent  him  from  her  sight, 
Thou!;!)  hopes  of  greater  wealth  might  fire  his  breast. 
Than  Crccsusjoin'd  withCrassus  '  once  pospcss'd,  10 
Yet  should  I  deem  with  you  that  Cnpiil's  dart 
Had  feebly  struck,  but  fail'd  to  pierce  his  heart ; 
Since  love's  dear  raptures  never  can  be  sold 
For  mines  of  silver,  or  for  heaps  of  gold. 
Kot  only  full  excuse,  but  he  who  weighs 
What  honour  dictates,  merits  lasting  praise. 
Who  shuns  each  action  that  may  taint  his  name  : 
Had  Braiiaiuant,  regardless  of  bis  fume, 
Det-iin'd  I'.ogero,  such  restraint  might  prove 
A  female  weakness  more  than  virtuous  love ; 
.^nd  argue  motives  of  a  baser  kind 
Than  suit  a  generous  and  enlighten'd  mind. 
If  lovers  like  their  own,  or  e'en  above 
Their  own,  sill. old  prize  the  lives  of  those  they  lov^e, 
Beyond  self-ple.isure,  held  by  each  so  dear. 
Should  all  the  honour  of  their  friends  revere  : 
Honour,  more  worth  than   life  i   through  life  we 

find 
Prefcrr'd  to  every  good  that  courts  mankind, 
Though  fierce  .Almontes  had  his  father  slain, 
The  guilt  on  .Agramant  leaves  not  a  stiiin  ;  GO 

While  many  a  kind'iess  te    i.o  youth  exprcst, 
With  grateful  feeling  wsnr'd  Rogero's  breast; 
And  urg'd  him  s.till  unshaken  to  pursue 
His  master's  steps :  nor  less  the  praises  due 


20 


'  Crresiis  a  king  of  Lydia  celebrated  for  hi?  great 
riches.  Crassus,  called  by  the  Romans  Marcus 
Crassus,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  wealthy,  and 
at  the  same  titne  the  most  avaricious  of  men.  His 
wealth  was  reputed  to  have  been  so  immense,  that 
he  could  have  maintained  the  whole  Roman  army 
for  one  year,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of 
bis  possessions. 


The  po»t  r.-turns  toRogero  in  tliis book, ver.il?. 
i  1  he-  pillais  of  Hercules. 
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To  work  thy  further  harms — but  stronger  fate 

To  sudden  friendship  <'han§r'd  my  former  hate.  U^O 

While  to  thy  loss  1  plann'd  the  future  blow, 

I  found  (but  how  some  future  time  will  show) 

Rogero,  nam'd  of  Risa,  was  my  sire  I 

'Gainst  whom  a  brother's  treason  durst  conspire. 

Me,  in  her  womb,  my  luckless  mother  bore 

Far  o'er  the  seas,  where  at  my  natal  hour 

A  sage  magician  bent  bis  care  to  rear 

My  infant  life, — tire  seventh  revolving  year 

Arabian  spoilei-s  snatch'd  me  from  his  hands, 

And  sold  to  Persia,  where  in  slavish  bands  1 10 

My  person  grew,  till  urg'd  by  lawless  flame 

The  king  my  lord  assail'd  my  virgin  fame. 

Then  him  and  with  him  all  his  com  t  I  slew, 

Destroy'd  his  kindred,  and  his  realm  o'crtbrew  : 

The  crow  n  I  seiz'd — and  scarce  my  age  had  told 

The  eighteenth  sun  in  annual  progress  roli'd. 

Seven  realms  subdu'd  beneath  my  arms  I  won. 

When  envying,  as  i  said,  thy  high  renown, 

1  bent  my  thoughts  to  lay  thy  trophies  low. 

With  what  success  succeeding  time  would  show, 

But  now  my  will,  by  stronger  power  deprest,     I'il 

To  milder  purpose  vails  its  haughty  crest. 

Ere  since  I  learn'd  my  honoured  birth  to  trace 

In  lineage  near  thy  own  illustrious  race. 

Thus,  like  my  sire,  a  double  tie  1  own. 

Child  of  thy  blood,  and  subject  of  thy  throne. 

That  hate,  that  envy,  which  so  late  before 

My  bosom  sway'd,  I  cherish  tbei-e  no  more, 

Or  bend  on  Agramant  the  vengeful  tide, 

All  to  his  sire  or  grandsire's  name  ally'd,  130 

The  foul,  detested  race  by  «  bom  my  parents  died." 

ThussheJ;  and  claJm'd  the  hallow'd  baptist  rite, 
Resolv'd  when  first  her  sword  had  slain  in  light 
The  Turkish  prince,  by  Charles  dismist  to  go 
And  on  her  eastern  realms  the  faith  bestow ; 
Then  turn  on  those  her  arm's  resistless  power, 
That  Trevigant  and  Mahomet  adore. 
With  promise  all  her  victor-sword  might  gain. 
Should  own   the  cause  of  Christ,  and  strengthen 
Charles's  reign. 

The  emperor,  no  less  eloquent,  than  skill'd     140 
In  sage  debate  and  valiant  in  the  field. 
Much  prais'd  thegenerous  maid, and  much  he  prais'd 
Her  sire,  her  lineage,  high  in  honour  rais'd. 
To  all  her  words  he  fram'd  a  fair  reply, 
Intrepid  courage  beaming  from  his  eye. 
Then  clos'd  his  speech,   her  proU'er'd  love  to  take, 
And  her  his  daughter  by  adoption  make. 
.    Again  he  rose  :   he  elasp'd  her  to  his  breast. 
And  with  a  father's  kiss  her  forehead  press'd : 
With  welcome  joy  advanc'd  on  either  liand        1  jO 
The  chiefs  of  Clarmout  and  Mograua's  band. 
T  were  long  to  tell  how  good  ilinaldo  i)aid 
Distinguish'd  honours  to  the  glorious  maid  ; 
Her  deeds  he  wilness'/d,  ulien  the  numerous  powers  s 
IJegirt  Albracca's  close  beleaguer'd  towers  : 
'T  were  long  to  tell  what  joy  in  fluido's  breast 
Her  presence  wrought:    wliat  equal  joy  inipress'd 


*  Gregorio  Calaprese,  an  Italian,  published  a 
book  entitled  "  A  Lecture  on  the  Oration  of  Mar- 
phisa  to  Charlemain;"  being  a  long  and  tedious 
eulogium  on  this  speech,  and  on  the  speech  of 
Armida  to  Godfrey  in  the  ivth  book  of  the  Jerusa- 
t  em  of  Tasso. 

S  Alluding  to  Boyardo's  story. 


lirave  Sansonetto's*  soul;  nor  less  delight 

Had  sable  Aqiiilant,  or  Gryphon  white  ; 

Who  late  with  her  that  ei'uel  city'  vicw'd  If.O 

Where  murderous  females  held  their  rule  in  blood. 

With  these  gojd  Malagigi,  Vivian  came 

And  Richard<'tto,  who  the  generous  dame 

Had  seen  in  (ight,  what  time  with  theirs  she  joiu'd 

Her  conquering  arms  against  the  treacherous  kniJ 

Of  foul  Magauza  and  Laufusa's  train. 

Who  met  to  sell  their  kin  fur  sordid  gain. 

Imperial  Charles  himself  with  zealous  care 
Bids  for  th'  ensuing  day  the  pomp  prepare. 
When  in  the  list,  before  the  public  ^ight,  170 

Marphisa  might  receive  the  hallow'd  rite. 
Rishops  and  reverend  clerks,  to  whom  is  given 
T'  explain  the  Christian  laws  prescrib'd  by  Heaven, 
He  next  conven'd,  that  these  by  truth  inspir'd 
Might  teach  Marphisa  what  our  faith  requir'il. 
Th'  archbishop,  in  his  poiiliiV's  weeds  array'd, 
Good  Turpin,  then  bapli/'d  the  kneeling  maid. 
While  pious  Charles  ministrant  seem'd  to  stand, 
Anil  gently  rais'd  her  with  his  regal  hand. 

But  time  requires**  me  now  for  him  whose  sen^e 
Had  left  his  brain  the  medicine  to  dispense,       181 
Which  to  our  F.arlh,  from  yon  bright  orb  afar, 
Astolpho  brings  in  great  Elijah's  car. 
And  now  descending  from  the  lunar  height. 
In  Paradise  the  saint  and  warrior  light; 
The  sacred  vase  they  bring,  whose  wondrous  power 
Must  the  great  master  of  the  war  restore. 
1  hen  holy  John  to  good  Astolpho  show'd 
A  potent  herb  with  virtues  rare  endow'd  ; 
With  this,  return'd  to  Earth,  he  will'd  the  knight 
To  touch  the  Nubian  king  and  heal  his  sight.    UH 
Then  should  the  grateful  prince,  for  eyes  restor'd, 
And  hungry  harpies  hanish'd  from  his  board, 
I''  assail  Biscrta's  wails  his  aid  afford. 
He  taught  bini  how  to  ami  the  troops  unskill'd 
In  martial  toil,  and  train  them  to  the  field; 
And  how  unhurt  to  tread  the  burning  way, 
Where  blinding  sands  in  circling  eddies  play. 
He  bade  him  now  remount  the  steed  that  late 
Had  borne  Bogero  and  Atlantes'  weight.  200 

Peluctant  then  his  leave  Astolpho  took, 
The  hallow'd  saint  and  blissful  seats  forsook: 
Above  the  Nile  he  wheel'd  his  rapid  flight, 
Till  Nubia's  nearer  realm  appcar'd  in  sight : 
Then  in  the  city's  walls  with  swift  descent 
Alighting  to  Seuapus'  presence  went. 

Great  was  the  joy  the  knight  returning  brought 
To  Nubia's  king,  who  oft  in  grateful  thought 
Coufesf'd  that  aid,  which  from  the  ravenous  power 
(;f  lamish'd  harpies  freed  bis  genial  hour.         '210 


^  This  is  undoubtedly  a  slip  of  the  poet's  me- 
mory. In  the  xxxvth  Book,  Sansonetto,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  Kodomont  ut  tlie  bridge,  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  him  to  Africa,  and  was 
not  released  at  the  time  Marphisa  came  to  the 
Christian  camp  ;  for  in  the  xxxixlh  Book  the  ship 
arrives  with  him  and  the  rest  of  Rodumont's  pri- 
soners on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  meets  with 
Astolpho,  and  first  recovers  his  liberty. 

'  City  of  the  Amazons. 

*  He" returns  to  Bradamant,  ver.  53i.  of  this 
book.  Astolpho  was  lait  meutioued  in  Book  xxxY. 
ver.  325. 
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r.iit  when  the  champion  iiciw  had  pur^'d  away 

]  he  cloiuly  film  that  veilil  his  visual  ray, 

111'  ciiraptiir'd  monarch,  fir  lii<  sight  restor'd, 

III,  ^reat  deliverer  as  a  (;ocl  ador'd ; 

N'lr  only  praiitcd  at  hi>  first  demands, 

T'  invade  Biserta's  walls,  auxiliar  bands, 

B'lt  rais'd  a  host,  to  which  the  mightiest  yield, 

Twice  fifty  thousand  marshall'd  for  the  field; 

And  profter'd  these  to  head — the  groaning  plain 

t'liiild  scarce  the  ranksof  trampling  foot  sustain  220 

On  foot  they  march'd,  for  rare  the  race  of  steeds 

In  Nubia  nurtur'd,  while  in  troops  she  breeds 

The  camel,  patient  long  of  parching  toil, 

Andelepliant.  that  shakes  the  groaning  soil. 

The  night  preceding,  ere  the  numerous  bands 

Prepiir'd  to  tread  tli'  inhospitable  sands, 

The  Paladin  his  winged  steed  bestrides, 

Ihen  to  the  south  his  rapid  pinion  guides. 

And  gains  at  length  the  cave,  where  issuing  forth 

Tiie    southern    wind    first     breathes    against    the 

ntirth  : 
The  champion  (as  his  sage  instructor  taught)    231 
With  him  prepared  a  bag  capacious  brought. 
And  while  fatiguM  within  the  cavern  deep, 
Th'  outrageous  blast  lay  hush'd  in  quiet  sleep, 
This  at  the  entrance  close,  with  ^ilent  care 
liiknown  to  him.  who  little  dreamt  the  snare, 
A>tolpho  held  ;  and  when  with  rapid  force 
At  mom  the  wind  essay'd  its  wonted  course. 
The  closing  bag  the  rushing  plague  repell'd. 
And  in  its  wouibs  the  struggling  captive  held.   240 

The  knight  o'erjoy'd  at  such  a  valu'd  prey 
To  Nubia  turn'd ;  and  now  began  his  way 
With  all  his  sable  host,  wliile  plenteous  stores 
Were  borne  behind  to  feed  the  numerous  powers. 
With  these  the  duke  his  glorious  march  pursu'd 
Safe  in  the  imprison'd  wind,  while  round  he  view'd 
Th'  unstable  sands,  till  from  a  mountain's  height 
Tlie  plain  and  distant  shore  appear'd  in  sight. 
IJis  army  here  he  stays,  and  here  the  best 
In  discipline  he  singles  from  the  rest,  2,50 

And  where  'he  mountain  bounds  the  spacious  plain, 
Kncamp'd  in  legions  leaves  his  martial  train. 
Himself,  as  one  who  seem'd  by  looks  intent 
On  some  great  purpose,  gain'd  the  hill's  ascent ; 
There  first  the  ground  with  knee  devoutly  press'd. 
Then  to  his  patron  saint  his  prayer  address'd. 
Secure  that  Heaven  would  listen  to  his  vows. 
From  scattering  hands  a  stony  shower  he  throws; 
O  wondious  deeds  of  those  who  Christ  believe  I 
The  falling  stones  a  sudden  change  receive ;      2C0 
Each  takes  new  shape,  and  gruws  a  living  beast, 
With  well-turn'd  hoof,   arch'd   neck,  and  neri'ous 

chest : 
To  neighings  shrill  the  winding  crags  resound: 
The  new-form'd  race  in  many  a  sprightly  bound 
Bush  to  the  subject  vale  viith  eager  speed. 
Where  every  stone  is  now  a  generous  steed. 
They  snort,  they  fiam.  they  leap  in  sportive  play. 
Of  various  colour,  dappled,  roan,  or  bay. 

9  This  fiction  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  where 
EoUis  makes  a  present  to  L'lysses  of  the  winds  in  a 
leathern  bag.     (Jdyss.  b.  x. 

at  length  for  parting  mov'd. 

The  king  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approv'd: 
The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brac'd, 
Compress'd  each  force,  and  lock'd  each  struggling 
blast  Pope's  Odyss.  b.  x.  vcr.  17. 


The  squadrons,  that  beneath  in  order  stand, 
These  soon  behuld  ;  as  siunn  with  ready  hand      270 
Secure,  and  mounting  pour  along  the  phiin; 
For  each  was  form'd  with  saddle,  bit  and  rein. 
Thus  in  one  day  Astolpho  chang'd  the  force 
Of  fourscore  thou.sand  men  from  foot  to  horse  : 
W'ifh  tliese  in  waste  the  country  round  he  laid. 
And  wealthy  plunder  gain'd  and  prisoners  made. 
When   '  gramant  had  pass'd  to  Gallia's  strand, 
Three  kings  he  left  to  guard  his  Afric  land; 
The  king  of  Ferza,  .\lgazieri's  king,  279 

\nd  king  Branzardo — these  their  numbers  bring 
T'  oppose  the  duke  ;  but  first  with  sails  or  oars 
A  rapid  bark  they  send  to  Europe's  shores. 
That  Agramant  might  learn  what  ills  arose 
From  such  incursion  of  the  Nubian  foes. 
Through  surging  tides  the  vessel  night  and  day 
To  Arli's  port  pursues  her  ready  way. 
There  finds  the  king  with  various  woes  distrest, 
And  near  by  Charles'  advancing  power  oppresL 

King  Agramant,  who  heard  his  own  domain 
Endanger'd  thus,  while  Pepin's  realm  to  gain     299 
He  cross'd  the  seas,  conven'd  to  deep  debate 
The  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  Pagan  state. 
There  once  or  twice  his  careful  eyes  he  cast 
Where  king  Marsilius  and  Sobrino  plac'd. 
The  council  ioin'd  ;  of  all  the  honour'd  train 
Wisest  and  eldest — when  he  thus  began  : 

*'  Though  ill  it  fits  a  leader's  name  to  own 
He  ne'er  divin'd  what  future  time  made  known; 
Vet  will  I  say,  should  such  misfortune  light. 
As  mock'd  the  prescience  of  a  mortal  sight,         309 
F.rrour  were  venal  then — that  Afi  ic's  lands 
W'ere  left  disarm'd  expos'd  to  Nubia's  bands — 
The  fault  was  mine — but  who,  save  Heaven  (whose 

eye 
Can  every  deep  event  of  time  descry). 
Could  e'er  have  thought  from  real  ms  remov'd  afar. 
So  huge  a  host  would  wage  in  Afric  war ; 
Whose  clime  beyond  the  burning  desert  Ires, 
Where  clouds  of  sand  in  dusty  w  hirlwind  rise  ? 
Yet  to  Biserta's  wall  the  siege  is  laid. 
Our  .Afric  pillag'd  and  her  sons  dismay'd.  310 

Declare,  O  chiefs  !   if  spent  with  fruitless  toil 
Our  balRed  troops  shall  quit  this  hostile  soil : 
Or  urge  the  confiict  on,  till  hence  we  bear 
Yon  Christian  Charles  a  prisoner  of  the  war: — 
But  how  to  guard  at  once  my  regal  seat 
.•\nd  leave  this  empire  crush'd  with  great  defeat; 
Let  each  disclose  the  thought  that  sways  his  breast. 
While  we  from  various  counsels  choose  the  best.'* 

Here  ended  Agramant ;  and,  as  he  spoke. 
On  Spain's  imperial  lord,  who  next  him  took     320 
His  honour'd  place,  he  fix'd  an  earnest  eye, 
.As  from  his  lips  awaiting  a  reply. 
He,  rising  slow,  awhile  in  silence  stood 
Before  his  chief,  and  first  with  reverence  bow'd  : 
Resuming  then  his  place,  in  words  prcjiar'd. 
He  thus  the  purport  of  his  mind  deciar'd : 

"  When  Fame,  O  monarch  !   good  or  evil  tells, 
I'.vil  or  good  beyond  the  truth  she  swells. 
1  little  trust  in  tales,  that,  idly  bred. 
From  tongue  to  tongue  with  lying  rumours  spread. 
Less  can  I  credit  that  which  sure  will  find  531 

No  credit  from  a  cool  considerate  mind. 
Who  can  believe  that,  with  such  numerous  bands, 
.\  king,  who  holds  the  sway  o'er  distant  lands, 
Should  bend  his  march  to  .Afric's  peaceful  soil 
Through  parching  sands,  wUere  shiuut  with  heat 
and  toil 
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IIOOLE'S  TRAxNSLATION 


Cambyses  once  had  led  ",  in  evil  hour, 
With  wretched  onieus  his  devoted  |>iivver  ? 
Perchance  from  native  hills  th'  Anhiaii  train 
May  make  incursion  on  the  neighboinins  plain;  340 
And,  while  no  force  oppos'd,  destruction  make. 
And  sacl(  and  kill,  and  many  a  captive  take  : 
Meanwhile  Branzardo,  to  wiiose  trusted  hand 
Thou  gav'st  the  rule  (tliy  Mccrojr  in  the  land), 
Fyr  every  ten  a  thousand  writes,  that  blame 
For  such  defeat  may  IcbS  attend  his  name. 
Grant  that  the  Nubians  are  by  wondrous  poiver 
Sent  like  some  storm  or  Heaven-directed  shower. 
Grant  that   they  seem  from  clouds  on   Earth  to 

light. 
Their  march  coneeai'd  from  every  mortal  sight,  350 
Weak  were  indeed  the  soldiers'  hearts  to  show 
Inglorious  fear  of  such  a  dastard  foe. 
Yet  from  thy  ships  dispatch  a  chosen  few. 
And  let  thy  standards  but  appear  in  view  ; 
Kubians  and  naked  Arabs  all  shall  fly. 
And  in  their  wonted  confines  trembling  lie: 
Though  unexpected  now  those  spoilers  dare 
Disturb  thy  kingdom  with  invasive  war. 
While  distant  here  thy  banded  powers  remain. 
And  seas  divide  thee  from  thy  native  reign.       360 
But  thou  on  Charles  with  double  ardour  press, 
His  kinsman's  absence  must  ensure  success  ; 
Orlando  lust,  of  all  yon  Christian  foes 
Not  one  shall  more  your  rising  fates  oppose, 
T'nless  yourself  neglect  the  glorious  mown 
That  waits  to  bind  your  temples  with  renown; 
Till  Time  from  thee  his  favouring  lock  shall  turn. 
And  we  too  late  our  shame  and  ruin  mourn." 

With  words  like  these,  in  reason's  garb  addrest, 
Spain's  mighty  lord  the  peers  assembled  press'd,  CIO 
And  urg'd  to  keep  in  France  the  martial  bands 
Till  Charles  was  exii'd  from  his  native  lands. 

Then  king  Sobrino  spoke,  whose  judgment  view'd 
That  king  Marsilius  less  in  speech  pursu'd 
The  general  cause,  than  labonr'd  to  conceal 
His  private  aims  with  show  of  public  zeal. 

He  thus: — "  When  peace  I  counsell'd,  would  to 

Heaven 
Th'  event  had  shown  that  ill  th'  advice  was  given  ! 
<1r  that  thou  then  hadst  deign'd,  O  king!   to  hear 
Thy  old  Sobrino  with  a  wdling  ear;  380 

Nor  then  in  Rodumont  confided  most, 
In  Marlabusto  and  Alzirdo's  boast. 
With  Martisino — would  that  each  I  name 
Were  present  now ! — but  chief  that  son  of  fame. 
Stern  Rodomont,  who  vow'd  in  every  chance 
Thy  fate  to  follow  with  his  single  lance, 
And  crush  beneath  his  arm  the  brittle  power  of 

France : 


'"  Cambyses,  king  of  Media,  undertook  two  ex- 
peditions, one  against  the  Amonites,  the  wor^hip- 
pers  of  Jupiter  Amon,  and  the  other  against  the 
Macrobians,  a  people  of  Ethiopia  that  inhabited 
the  country  near  the  Southern  ocean.  He  divided 
h  s  army  into  two  parts;  with  one  he  marched  him- 
self into  Ethiopia,  and  the  other  he  sent  against 
the  .Amonites;  but  their  provisions  failing,  and  find- 
ing no  supplies  in  the  barren  soil  through  which 
they  passed,  they  were  reduced  to  the  most  dread- 
ful extremities,  and  at  last  constrained  to  return 
with  great  loss  :  the  other  army  in  attempting  to 
pass  over  the  deseits  was  buried  under  the  moun- 
tains of  sand. 


So  might  my  tongue  reproach  the  recreant  knight 
Who  lives  in  sloth  ",  a  truant  from  the  fight; 
While  I  who  durst  ungracious  truths  declare,   390 
(Then  deem'd  a  coward)  still  thy  fortune  share, 
And  yet  will  share,  while  life  informs  my  breast, 
Tliat  life,  which  now  with  weight  of  years  opprcst, 
1  stand  prepar'd  foreauli  event  to  yield 
To  every  Frank  that  ilares  us  in  the  field. 
Nor  is  there  one  shall  tax  Subrino's  name. 
Of  all,  who  boast  their  deeds  eclipse  my  fame. 
Thus  far  1  speak,  that  what  with  fervent  zi  al 
I  once  declar'd,  and  what  1  now  reveal, 
.Mav  no  eflect  of  fear  or  weakness  prove,  40O 

But  marVs  of  loyal  truth  and  faithful  love. 
Hear  then,  O  king!  my  counsel  to  retreat, 
And  turn  with  speed  to  thy  paternal  seat. 
I'nwisethe  man,  whose  fruitless  arm  pursues 
The  good  another  holds,  his  own  to  lose! 
What  is  our  gain  thou  know'st — from  Afric's  shore 
I'ull  thirty  kings,  the  vassals  of  thy  (Kjwer, 
We  crost  the  seas — now  count  the  remnant  train. 
And  scarce  a  wretched  third  alive  remain  ' 
Forbid  it  Heaven,  or  more  must  yet  be  lost !     410 
Shoiddstthou,  O  iiKmarch!   follow  to  our  cost 
Th'  improsperous  war,  soon  death  may  level  all. 
And  chiels  and  people  share  one  common  fall ! 
Orlando's  absence  yields  but  little  aid 
To  force  like  ours  with  evevy  day  decay'd  : 
No  ruin  hence  remov'd — though  ruthless  fate 
Some  little  space  prolongs  our  wretched  date. 
Behold  Kinaldo,  fam'd  in  many  a  light, 
And  scarcely  yielding  to  Orlando's  might. 
Behold  his  brethren,  kinsmen,  all  the  train        4'20 
Of  Paladins,  whose  deathless  arms  maintain 
The   Christian  cause;   whose  deeds  the  world  re- 
veres. 
And  every  Saiacen  with  terrour  hears  ! 
With  these  another  Mars  exacts  the  praise 
Which  to  a  foe  my  tongue  reluctant  pays; 
The  valiant  Brantlimart,  whose  fearless  breast 
(Like  his  Orlando)  daur,er  ne'er  depress'd  : 
Part  have  I  heard,  and  |)art  by  trial  known. 
His  deeds  to  others'  cost  in  battle  shown. 
And  since  Orlando  to  their  arms  was  lost,  430 

Less  good  than  evil  has  befall'n  our  host. 
To  sufferings  now  endur'd,  my  bwling  mind 
Foretels,  alas  I  more  sufferings  yet  behind. 
Lo  !   Mandricardo  pale  in  death  is  laid. 
And  stern  Oradasso  has  withdrawn  his  aid. 
With  Algiers'  king— yet  would  the  last  as  well 
But  prove  his  duty,  as  his  arms  excel, 
Oradasso's  absence  might  be  held  more  light, 
Nnr  should  we  so  regret  the  Tartar  knight. 
While  these  we  lose,  while  breathless  on  the  plain 
Thousands  by  thousands  lie  our  warriors  slain,  441 
AVbile  all  our  troops  are  drawn  from  Afric's  shore, 
Nor  can  supplies  our  drooping  hopes  restore. 
Four  knights  have  join'd  with  Charles,  whose  mar- 
tial name 
Equals  Orlando's  or  Rinaldo's  fame; 
Since  from  these  realms  to  where  cold  Bactros  flows. 
No  chiefs  in  field  can  four  such  chiefs  oppose : 


"  Rodomont,  since  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Bradamant  on  the  bridge  at  the  tomb  of  Isabella, 
was  retired  from  the  field  and  lived  a  recluse,  as 
w.as  the  custom  of  chivalry,  to  expiate  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  brought  on  the  profession  of  knight- 
hood. 
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Perchance  to  thee  is  savage  Guido  known, 
With  Sansonetto,  an<l  each  gciipiuus  sju 
Of  Oliverj  born" — these  more  I  fear  450 

Than  many  a  knight,  than  many  a  valiant  peer, 
'J'hat  Germany  and  various  refrions  send 
Against  our  force  tlieir  empire  to  defend  ; 
Though  each  new  aid  that  swells  their  hustile  band 
From  us  new  courage,  new  allies  demands. 
Whene'er  we  dare  the  field,  the  field  we  lose. 
And  infamy  with  rout  our  arms  pursues. 
If  Spain  and  .•Vfric,  oft  with  loss  engaged. 
When,  two  to  one  oppos'd,  the  fight  they  wag'd. 
What  chance  is  ours,  where  Franks  and  Scots  com- 
bine, 460 
Where  English,  Germans,  and  Italians  join. 
Where  every  six  of  ours  twelve  Christians  meet  ? 
What  hope  of  aught  but  shame  ami  foul  defeat .' 
In  time  retire — and  with  thy  kingdom  save 
Om-few  survivors  from  a  foreign  grave. 
Marsilius  left,  the  world  perchance  may  blame 
Thy  breach  of  faith,  but  to  preserve  thy  name 
From  all  reproach,  such  terms  thou  mayst  ensure 
.Asshall,  with  thine,  Marsilius'  peace  secure. 
Yet  with  thy  fame  if  ill  it  seems  to  stand,           470 
That  thou,  first  injur'd,  shouldst  a  truce  demand; 
If  still  untir'd  on  war  thy  thoughts  are  bent, 
(With  what  success  thou  seest  by  sad  event) 
One  only  way  remains  to  turn  the  tide 
Of  wavering  conque^t  from  the  Christian  side  : 
Hear  but  my  counsel — to  some  valorous  knight 
Intrust  our  kingdom's  cause  in  single  light. 
And  he  Rosero  nam'd  the  champion  of  thy  right. 
We  know  Kogeio,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield. 
Can  equal  prowess  in  the  listed  field                    4S0 
With  great  Orlando  or  Uinaldo  boast. 
Or  any  leader  of  the  Christian  host. 
JJut  if  thou  still  pursu'st  a  general  war. 
Though  more  than  human  deeds  his  worth  declare, 
He  stands  but  one  amidst  innumerous  foes, 
Where  warriors  like  himself  their  strength  compose. 
If  thou  my  words  approve,  a  message  send 
To  Christian  Charles,  that  mutual  strife  may  end: 
He  for  the  list  shall  name  his  boldest  knight. 
Who  dares  encounter  thine  in  equal  fight           490 
Till  one  shaK  full — that  king  shall  tribute  pay. 
Whose  champion  slain   or  vanquish'd  yields  the 

day. 
Nor  Charles  I  trust.(wbate'er  his  arms  have  won) 
Will  profler'd  peace  on  such  conditions  shun  : 
In  brave  Rogero  firmly  I  confide 
That  certain  conquest  must  his  force  betide  : 
So  just  our  cause,  that  all  to  him  shall  yield, 
Though  Mars  himself  oppos'd  him  in  the  field.'* 

With  these  persuasive  words  S^ibrino  mov'd 
Th'  assembled  peers ;  the  peers  th'  advice  approv'd. 
That  day  th'  important  embassy  they  frame,    501 
7"hat  day  to  Charles  the  chosen  envoys  came  : 
Wiien  Charles,  who  knew  what  warriors  of  renown 
Maintain'd  his  quarrel,  dcem'd  the  prize  bis  own. 
Then  to  Rinaldo  he  the  combat  gave. 
Whom  next  Orlando,  bravest  of  the  brave. 
He  trusted  mo.-t. — Meantime,  on  either  hand. 
The  truce  was  welcom'd  by  each  martial  band  : 
With  lalwurs spent,  with  anxious  care  ooprest, 
'I'hcy  hail  the  hour  that  promis'd  future  rest;    .i!0 
And  curs'd  that  discord  (bane  of  human  giyid) 
That  urg'd  their  souls  to  hate,  their  bauds  to  blood. 


"  Gryphon  and  Aquilant. 


Rinaldo  thus  with  hononr'd  preference  gnc'il 
Above  his  peers,  in  whom  his  sovereign  plac'd 
The  charge  his  empire  and  his  fame  to  guard, 
Exulting  for  the  glorious  list  prepar'd; 
Nor  fear'd  Rognro's arms  might  his  excel. 
Though  by  tlut  arm  stern  Mandricardo  fell. 

But  good  Rogero,  while  his  si-nl  confess'd 
His  monarch's  favour,  sioglerl  from  the  rest ;      j20 
From  Afric's  lords  by  Agramant  deciecd 
In  suc!i  a  cause  to  conquer  or  to  bleed. 
Yet  look'd  with  downcast  eyes  of  heavy  cheer. 
Though  unappall'd,  his  bosom  knew  not  fear, 
Kinaldo  had  be  sc.rn'd,  and  with  him  join'd 
Orlando's  self,  but,  ah  !  his  troubled  minJ 
View'd  in  bis  foe  a  warrior  near  allv'il 
To  noble  Bradamant  his  future  brde; 
His  best-belov'd,  who  oft  with  anguish  mov'd 
In  tender  I'mes  his  breach  of  faith  repruv'd :      530 
As  shoidd  he  tlii;s  her  future  hopes  requite, 
To  meet  her  brother  now  in  mortal  fight. 
Such  change  to  hatred  must  her  bosom  feel. 
As  all  his  cares  could  ne'er  suffice  to  heal. 

If  to  himself  Rogero  mourns  in  vain 
Tlie  part  that  Heaven  has  oall'd  him  to  sustain, 
Soon  as  the  flying  news  his  fair-one  hears. 
Sighs  follow  sighs,  her  eyes  are  till'd  with  tears  : 
She  strikes  her  lovely  breast,  her  golden  hairs 
She  rends  away,  her  bloodless  check  she  tears :  540 
She  calls  Rogero  perjur'd  and  ingra'e. 
And  loud  lau^enting,  weeps  her  cruel  fate. 
Wha'e'er  event  should  chance  on  either  side. 
To  her,  in  every  chance,  must  woe  betide : 
She  dares  not  think  the  day  may  fatal  prove 
To  him,  the  object  of  her  dearest  love : 
But  should  high  Heaven  his  righteous  doom  dis- 
pense 
To  punish  France  for  some  remote  offence, 
Beside  a  brother's  loss,  more  thrilling  pains 
Must  rend  her  soul,  a  deeper  curse  remains:    550 
She  durst  not  then,  but  tj  her  foul  disgrace, 
And  hate  incurr'd  from  all  her  angry  race. 
Again  her  dear,  her  plighted  lord  review, 
.\nd  in  the  face  of  all  those  vows  renew. 
Those  vows,  which  ever  piesent  to  her  mind. 
By  night,  by  day,  her  anxious  thoughts  design'd 
To  see  fulfiU'd — so  strong  was  either  ty'd. 
No  struggle  could  the  mutual  knot  divide. 
Or  late  repentance  set  their  loves  aside 

But  she,  whose  friendly  succour  ne'er  had  fail'd 
Whene'er  ill  chance  against  the  fair  prevail'd,  561 
The  sage  Melissa,  with  attentii'e  ears, 
Ni7t  uuconceni'd  her  plaintive  sorrow  hears  : 
She  comes,  with  gentle  words  to  soothe  the  maid. 
And  promise  gives  of  unexpected  aid  ; 
^^'hen  need  requires,  to  give  her  fears  relief. 
And  stay  the  fight,  her  fatal  cause  of  grief. 

But  now  the  rival  knights,  with  equal  care. 
Their  weapons  for  th'  expected  list  prepare  ; 
The  choice  of  weapons  to  the  chief  remains,       5~0 
Whose  valiant  arm  the  Roman  cause  maintains; 
And  he,  who  since  his  gallant  steed  he  lost. 
Still  f  lUght  on  foot  amid  th'  embattled  host, 
Re-olvcs,  in  plate  and  mail,  on  foot  t'  engage. 
With  axe  and  dagger  keen  the  fight  to  wage. 
Thus,  whether  fix'd  by  chance,  or  whether  wrough' 
By  '\Ialagigi  with  foreseeing  thought ; 
Who  knew  full  well  haw  Balisarda's  force 
Ihrougharms  and  armour  takes  its  ruthless  coursr 
Without  their  trusty  swords  each  noble  ku'giit  >l 
With  axe  and  dagger  will  decide  the  fight: 
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And  near  tlie  walls  of  Aril's  ancient  seat, 
Tiiey  choose  a  spacious  plain  f-T  combat  meet. 

Aurora  scarce  had  raisM  '3  her  watcl-.ful  head 
Above  the  waves  from  old  Titlionus'  bed, 
To  ii>her  in  the  day  that  sccm'd  decreed 
To  see  the  victor  crown'd,  the  vanqnish'd  bleed. 
When,  lo!  on  either  liand,  with  equal  care 
A  chosen  squadron  to  the  field  repair : 
They   pitch  lh<  ir  tents  in  due  prui'MirtionM  space. 
And  near  the  tents  two  ri^inir  altars  p'ace.         .591 
Ere  long,  in  order  marshall'd  train  by  train, 
The  Pagan  forces  issii'd  to  the  plain: 
Full  in  the  m  ii*tj  in  baibarous  splendour  drest, 
Proud  Afric's  kiciK  a  fiery  courser  piess'd; 
His  colour  bay,  his  skin  was  glossy  bright, 
lilack    was   his  mane,   two  feet    and    front  were 

wliite. 
Beside  the  king  his  steed  Roiero  rein'd ; 
Nor  him  t'  atiend  Marsil  us''self  disdain'd, 
Wliose  hand  the  helmet  held,  so  late  in  fight  600 
With  peril  conqner'd  from  the  Tar;ar  knight: 
That  helmet,  once  in  Trojari  batile  borne, 
A  thousand  years  ago  by  Hector  worn. 
With  king  Marsilius  various  chiefs  of  fame. 
Nobles  and  barons  plead  their  equal  claim  ; 
On  cither  s;dc  his  arms  and  weapons  hold. 
His  arms  with  jewels  set  and  rich  with  gold. 

Then  issuing  from  tiieir  works  in  shiningswarms 
Imperial  Charles  conducts  his  troops  inarms, 
In  blazing  pomp  and  military  show,  610 

As  if  on  equal  terms  t'  engage  a  foe. 
His  noble  Paladins  their  lord  enclose, 
And  near  him  arm'd  the  buUl  Rii.aldo  goes, 
Arm'd  save  his  head — that  helmet  which  of  yore 
In  fntal  combat  fam'd  Wamhrino  wore. 
The  Danish  Paladin  I'gero  bears: 
Duke  Namus  next  beside  the  knight  appears  ; 
One  axe  he  holds  of  two  for  fight  ordain'd. 
One  royal  Salomone's  hand  suslain'd. 
Here  various  chiefs  each  Chlistian  squadron  led,  020 
And  there  the  powers  of  Spain  and  Afrie  spread. 
Bttueen  the  camps  was  left  an  ample  space, 
Where   save  the  champions,  none  the  fatal  place 
Must  dare  to  tread — the  trumpet's  dreadful  brtatb 
For  each  ofienee  denouncing  certain  death. 
The  Christian  wan'ior  first,  prepar'd  for  light. 
His  wea})on  seiz'd,  and  next  the  Pagan  knight ; 
When  now  advane'd  before  the  martial  bands 
Two  priests  a[jpear'd,  each  bearing  in  bis  hands 
A  volume  clos'd  :  one  hallow'd  page  proclaim'd  6'',0 
Christ's  blameless  life  j  the  Koran  one  was  nain'dj 
With  that,  the  emperor  came,  devout  in  mien, 
With  this,  the  Pagan  Agramant  was  seen. 
Imperial  Cliarles  before  his  altar  stay'd. 
And  thus  uitli  lifted  hands  to  Heaven  he  pray'd  : 

"  O  God  !   who  couldst  in  flesh  resign  ti\y  breath 
To  save  devoted  souls  from  sin  and  death  ! 
O  Virgin  pure  !  from  whom,  for  our  frail  sake. 
That  God  vouchsaf'd  a  huuran  form  to  take,     640 
And  in  thy  halloiv'd  womb  nine  months  remain. 
Thy  virgin-flower preserr'd  from  mortal  stain; 


'3  The  several  circumstances  of  the  truce  be- 
tween Charles  and  Agramant,  and  the  breaking  of 
it  by  the  inierveuiion  of  iVIelissa,  are  copied  from 
the  xiiih  book  of  Virgil,  where  the  Latin  poet  de- 
scribes the  ceremonies  preparatory  to  the  single 
combat  between  jGoeas  and  Turnus,  and  the  ma- 
chine of  Jutuiua. 


Be  witness  now,  that  for  myself  I  swear, 

And  each  that  may  bcncefor  h  tiiis  scej:tre  bear. 

To  Agramant  and  all,  whose  fuUir"  baud 

Shall  hold  the  rule  of  bis  paternal  land. 

Of  finest  gold  an  annual  sum  to  jjay. 

Should  here  my  chosenchampiun  lose  the  day  : 

And  more — 1  sivear  to  fix  a  peace  so  sore 

As  may  to  time's  remotest  verge  eudnre. 

If  this "l  fail,  let  each  ofiendtd  power  6.50 

On  me,  on  mint-,  the  heaviest  vengeance  shower. 

But  spare  my  people — here  thy  wrath  let  fall. 

Nor  stretch,  for  my  offence,  thy  scourge  to  all. 

Vet  to  the  world  a  dread  example  show, 

What  punishment  awaits  the  broken  vow." 

Thus  while  be  pr.iy'd  he  gr.isp'd  the  sacred  book 
With  pious  zeal,  and  upwards  fix'd  his  look. 

And  now  they  pass'd  to  where  with   splenilour 
grac'd. 
The  Pagiin  train  a  second  altar  plac'd  : 
There  vow'il  king  .\gramant  to  waft  his  |X)wers  660 
Through  midland  waters  back  to  Afric's  shores, 
And  tribute  to  the  Christian  monarch  yield. 
Should  good  Rogero  v.nnquisb'd  press  the  field, 
And  bid  (as  Charles  had  sworn)  all  hatred  cease 
To  bind  the  solemn  league  with  lasting  peace. 

ThePi.gan  then,  amidst  the  listening  crowd, 
His  prophet  Mahomet  invok'd  aloud, 
And  on  the  book,  t'observe  bis  oath  he  swore. 
The  book  nhieh  in  his  hand  the  ponlifl"  bore. 

Then  from  the  altars  sworn  each  prince  withdrew 
Back  to  his  train  ;  when  from  the  martial  crew  671 
The  noble  champions,  ere  in  fight  they  join'd, 
Ad\'anc'd  with  mutual  oaths  themselves  to  hind. 

R(jgero  swore,  if  heedless  of  the  right 
His  monarch  should  disturb  tb'  approaching  fight, 
No  longer  to  confess  his  sovereign  sway, 
(His  chief  or  peer.)  but  only  Charles  obey. 
Then  vow'd  Rinaldo,  if  the  Christian  lord 
Should  the  first  cause  to  break  the  truce  afibrd. 
And  sudden  call  him  from  the  listed  field,  680 

Ere  he  should  fall,  or  see  Rogero  yield. 
Then  for  bis  sovereign  Agramant  to  own. 
His  future  knight  and  guard  of  Afric's  throne. 

Now  all  perf.jrm'd  as  solemn  rites  reqnir'd. 
Each  champion  backward  to  his  lines  retir'd. 
To  wait  the  sign — when  soon  resounding  far 
The  shrill-mouth'd  trumpet  gave  the  peal  of  war. 
The  fight  begins— loud  strokes  are  echo'd  roinid  ; 
Now  high,  now  low.  the  hrandish'd  weapons  sound. 
.Above,  beneath,  the  thundering  axe  is  sped;      600 
Now  aiin'd  against  the  breast,  and  now  the  head. 
So  well  they  strive,  no  words  suffice  to  praise 
The  matchless  skill  that  either  arm  displays. 
But  good  Rogero,  who  the  brother  fought 
Of  her  whose  love  possessd  bis  every  thought, 
So  cautious  struck,  his  caution  seeni'd  to  show 
.A  strength  inferior  to  his  gallant  foe  ; 
Readier  to  ward  than  strike,  he  seldom  aim'd  a  blow. 
Scarce  knows  he  what  he  seeks  ;    nor  would  he  try 
To  wound  Rinaldo,  nor  himself  would  die.  100 

Bot  now  methinks  the  stated  bound  in  view 
Permits  me  not  the  story  to  pursue. 
The  book  ensuing  shall  the  rest  unfold. 
If  then  you  deign  to  hear  the  sequel  told. 


'<  This  word  may  probably  appear  not  strictly 
proper  when  applied  to  a  Mahometan  priest ;  but 
It  is  after  the  Italian — Papasso — liberties  of  this 
kind  are  commou  with  the  poets  of  that  time. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,    Book  XXXIX. 
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Itojrero  and  Rin.ildo  being  i-iijj;.igetl  in  single  com- 
bat to  decide  the  dispute  of  tlie  two  nations,  Me- 
lissa, by  a  device,  incites  AgramanL  to  break 
the  truce.  A  general  b.itlle  ensues,  and  the 
two  knit*hts  separate  by  mutual  agreemeut.  \'a- 
lour  of  Hi'a  lauiant  and  Marpiiisa.  Proceedings 
ofAstulphu  in  Africa,  '['he  leaves  of  trees  trans- 
formed to  ship?.  Arrival  of  Olivero.  Sansonet- 
to,  Brandiinart,  and  other  Cliristian  knights, 
who  had  been  prisoners  to  Rodomoiit.  The>e 
are  received  with  great  joy  by  Ast  ilpho.  Or- 
land  J,  in  his  madness,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  comes  to  the  camp  of  Astulpho,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  Saint  Jolin,  re- 
stores him  to  his  senses.  Preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Biserla.  The  Pagan  army  in  Francr 
being  routed  by  Bradamant  and  Marphisa, 
Agram.int  is  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  with 
some  of  his  ships  soils  from  the  port  of  .^rli  for 
Africa  hut  is  met  by  Dudon's  lleet,  that  at- 
tacks him  unawares  during  the  night,  and  burns 
and  destroys  most  of  bis  vessels. 

Great  is  the  woe  that  good  Rogero  knows, 

A  woe  by  far  surpassing  o'.her  woes  : 

Pn  either  side  too  cruel  fate  prevails  ; 

His  honour  here,  and  there  his  love  assails. 

He  now  may  perish  by  Rinaldo's  hand  : 

Or  should  hi?  arm  the  Christian  foe  withstand. 

He  to  his  m  stress  must  resign  his  breath, 

"WhoPe  hale  incurr'd  shall  stal  his  bitterest  death. 

Rinaldo,  not  with  thoughts  like  these dislrest, 
On  Conquest  ben    his  brave  opponent  press'd      10 
W^ilh  every  nerve  ;   his  axe  of  temper  steel'd. 
Now  here,  now  there  in  rapid  circles  wheel'd. 
A    liead  or  arm  he  aim'd;  while  still  prepar'd 
On  every  )>art  the  threatening  wound  to  ward, 
Rogero  turn'd;  but  when  a  stroke  he  dealt. 
The  cautious  stroke  Kinaldo  little  felt. 
Anxious  the  Pagan  lords  tiie  knights  survey, 
"Who  seem'd  ill  pair'd  for  such  a  glorious  day. 
Too  slow  his  arm  and  axe  Rogero  moves  : 
T(Hi  well  his  arm  and  axe  Rinaldo  proves.  20 

The  king  of  Afric  pale,  witli  alter'd  hue. 
Bent  on  the  doubtful  light  his  fearful  view  : 
On  old  Sobrinonow  he  turn'd  the  blame. 
Whose  erring  counsel  risk'd  a  nation's  fame. 
But  sage  Melissa,  tliat  eternal  source 
Of  mag  c  power  transcending  human  force. 
Now  cast  aside  her  female  form,  and  look 
Tlie  king  of  Algiers'  habit,  voice  and  look. 
Like  haughty  Rodoinont  her  arms  she  bore, 
Like  him  a  dragon's  semblant  hide  she  wore  :     30 
L'ke  him  she  seem'd  her  pointed  lance  to  wield. 
So  hung  her  sword,  so  gleam'd  her  bossy  shield  : 
A  demon,  in  a  courser's  shape,  she  rodcj 
And  sudden  piercing  through  the  wondering  crowd, 
Before  Troyano's  pensive  son  she  press'd, 
And,  frowning,  thus  withthundering  voice address'd: 

"lllbaveyoujudg'd,  Oking  I  with  suchakuight 
To  match  a  stripling  warrior,  raw  in  tight ; 
In  such  an  arm  so  rashly  to  confide 
For  what  must  Afric's  »  eal  and  crown  decide.       40 
Haste — stay  the  combat — on  whose  issue  wait 
Disgrace  and  ruin  to  yourself  and  state. 


'  ris  Kodoniont  that  speaks — attend  no  more 
To  keep  the  truce  or  oath  you  mndly  swore. 
I'nsheath  the  sword — 'et  every  valiant  hand 
F.nforce  its  edge  on  yon  devoted  hand. 
I.o  I    I  am  here — and  each  amid  your.ho-t 
May  now  the  vigour  of  a  hundred  boast." 

Thus  she:    unwary  Agramant  approved, 
And  forth  he  rush'd  with  headlong  fury  mov'd  :    50 
The  lying  form  of  Sarza's  monarch  wruight 
Such  sudden  change,  hebaijish'd  from  his  thought 
Till'  treaty  made  :   nor  had  he  prizM  so  high 
A  thousand  warriors  as  this  sole  ally. 
Behold  on  every  side  wi'.h  eager  speed 
Thev  c  lueh  the  spear  and  spur  the  foamy  steed: 
Melissa,  when  her  arts  had  mix'd  in  fi^ht 
The  jarring  nations,  vanish'd  from  the  sight. 
The  champions,  who  in  growing  tumult  saw 
The  lists  (listurh'd  against  all  martial  law,  60 

Withheld  their   strokes,  and  join'd  their  friendly 

hands. 
Till  tiitie  should  tell  what  fury  mix'd  the  bands 
In  impious  strife,  and  whence  the  breach  bad  sprung. 
From  ancient  ('tiarles  or  Agramaut  the  young, 
.Again  each  vow'd  to  prove  the  future  foe 
Of  him  whose  guilt  could  thus  his  faith  forgo. 
Wild  uproar  now  succeed? — and,  shouting  loud. 
Here  forward    press,   tliere  backward  shrink  the 
One  act  alike  is  honour*,  or  disgrace,  [cro^d. 

And  stamps  alike  the  valiant  and  the  base.  70 

Alike,  on  every  side,  in  heaps  they  run. 
But  ihese  to  meet,  and  those  the  fight  to  shun. 

As  wheli  a  well-breath'd  hound  impatient  views 
A  beast  swift-flying  which  the  pack  pursues: 
He  hears  the  dogs,  he  pants  to  join  the  train  j 
Hi>  lord  forbids  it,  and  he  pants  in  vain  : 
.So,  with  her  noble  friend,  Marphisa's  breast 
Till  then  the  feelings  of  the  brave  eonfess'd ; 
Till  tlien  t'.ie  pair  with  deep  regret  survey'd 
Kach  mighty  host  in  idle  pomp  array'd  ;  80 

And  oft  repin'd  to  think  the  solemn  day 
Forbade  their  arms  t'  invade  so  rich  a  prey. 
But  now,  the  league  dissolv'd,  they  gladly  flew 
To  sate  their  warmth  on  Afric's  warring  crew  : 
Her  spear  Marphisa  through  the  foremost  sent ; 
His  breast  it  pierc'd  and  issu'd  at  a  vent 
Two  feet  behind  :  her  falchion  then  she  took, 
Ami  four  strong  helmets  shatter'd  at  the  stroke. 
Not  with  less  valour  Bradamant  engag'd, 
Thouiih  with  her  golden  lance  the  virgin  wag'd  90 
A  diiVcrent  figlit,  while  all  to  earth  she  threw, 
I'.ut  not  a  warrior  by  her  weapon  slew. 
'Thus,  side  by  side,  the  pair  undaunted  fought, 
And  witness'd  each  what  deeds  the  other  wrought: 
Till,  parting  now,  they  took  a  separate  course 
As  anger  drove  them  on  the  Moorish  force. 
Who  can  the  name  of  every  PaL'an  tell, 
That  by  the  lance  of  gold  dismounted  fell  ? 
Or  those,  whose  heads  on  earth  full  low  were  laid. 
Or  cleft  or  lopt  by  fierce  Marphisa's  blade  ?       100 
As  where  on  Apennine  soft  breezes  blow, 
And  verdant  turf  the  heights  ascending  show. 
Two  rolling  torrents  rush  with  sweepy  sway. 
And  from  the  summit  take  divided  way  : 
They  whirl  huge  stones,  from  craggy  hills  up-tear 
The  towering  trees,  and  to  the  valleys  bear 

'  The  sense  of  this  passage,  which  at  first  may- 
appear  rather  obscure,  is,  that  some  show  their 
valour  by  running  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  some 
their  cowardice  by  runuiog  to  avoid  the  enemy. 
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The  labourer's  hope,  and  strive  with  ragcful  force 
Which  most  shall  scatter  ruin  in  its  course. 
The  fearless  virgins  thus  their  progress  held 
Along  the  plain,  while  Afric's  legions  quell'd       1 10 
Confcss'd  their  might,  and  shrunk  with  chilling  fear 
Where  that  the  falchion  wielded,  this  the  spear. 

King  Agrainant  can  scarce  the  troops  detain 
Around  his  standard,  and  their  flight  restrain. 
He  calls  aloud — he  turns — intrepid  stands 
To  brave  the  foe,  and  Rodomont  demands. 
Impeird  by  him  he  decni'd  his  fame  betray'd, 
Tlie  solemn  league  dissolv'd,  so  lately  made, 
His  Gods  profan'd — while  he  for  whom  he  broke 
All  ties  of  honour  now  his  sight  forsook  :  120 

Nor  yet  Sobrino  he  beheld,  for  fled 
In  Arli's  walls  Sobriuoveil'd  his  head, 
Abjur'd  the  deed,  and  in  bis  fears  divin'd 
Some  plague  that  day  by  righteous  Heaven  assign'd 
To  punish  guilt  of  such  an  impious  kind. 
With  him  Marsilius  to  the  town  retir'd, 
Such  dread  religion  in  their  souls  inspir'd. 
Thus  Agrainant  can  ill  th'  assault  sustain 
Of  royal  Charles,  conducting  in  his  train 
The  English,  German,  and  Italian  name,  130 

All  valiant  chiefs  and  men  of  mighty  fame. 
With  these  the  Paladins  their  station  hold, 
Like  sparkling  jewels  set  on  tissued  gold  ; 
And  join'd  to  these  were  knights  of  high  renown. 
Whose  praise  in  arms  through  all  the  world  was 

blown  ; 
Guido,  whose  worth  bis  nobie  deeds  declare. 
And  Olivero's  sons"^,  a  dauntless  pair. 
Already  told,  'twere  needless  now  to  tell 
Of  those  two  dames  that  fought  in  field  so  well. 
Sy  hands  like  these  the  carnage  wider  spread,  140 
And  countless  Pagans  strow'd  the  lields  with  dead. 
But  leave  we  here  the  tight 3,  and  traverse  o'er 
Without  a  ship  the  sea  to  Afric's  shore  ; 
Nor  think  with  Gallia's  arms  my  mind  so  fraught, 
To  banish  good  Astolpho  from  my  thought. 
W'hat  grace  the  sage  apostle  show'd  the  knight 
Already  have  I  told  ;  and  if  aright 
My  mem'ry  serves,  bow  king  Branzardo  ro^e 
With  all  his  force  to  meet  the  Christian  foes. 
And  Nubia's  strength,  and  how  to  his  the  train  IbO 
Of  Algazieri's  king  was  join'd  in  vain  : 
Such  motley  succours,  as  in  baste  supply'd 
Through  all  her  kingdom  Afric  could  provide 
Of  every  kind,  were  mix'd  without  regard ; 
The  levies  scarce  old  age  or  females  spar'd  ; 
For  .Agramant,  on  vengeance  bent,  had  drain'd 
With  two  descents  on  France  <  his  native  land: 
Her  strength  exiiausted  thus,  the  remnant  few 
Compos'd  a  feeble  and  unwarlike  crew  : 
And  such  they  prov'd  ;  for  wi.en  with  distant  sight 
They  view'd  the  foe,  they  turn'd  their  backs  in 
flight,  161 

(Like  timorous  herds)  before  the  Christian  knight  5. 
With  Pagans  slain  Astolpho  heap'd  the  ground, 
But  some  thcT  safety  in  liiserta  found. 
Brave  Hucifaro  prisoner  then  remain'd  : 
The  sheltering  city  king  Branzardo  gain'd, 

'  Gryphon  and  Aquilaut. 

3  He  returns  to  Hradamant  and  Marphisa  in  this 
Book,  vcr.  540  ;  and  to  Agramant,  ver.  52S  of  this 
Book. 

■1  It  appears  froi  i  Boyardo  that  Agramant  had 
twice  invaded  the  dominions  of  Charlemain. 

5  Astolpho. 


Who  deeply  mourn'd  for  Bucifaru's  fate, 

A  loss  not  little  to  the  public  state. 

Large  was  Biserta,  and  rcqnir'd  his  care 

Against  a  siege  her  bulwarks  to  repair  :  179 

111  could  he  this  pursue  without  the  aid 

Of  Algazieri's  king^,  and  oft  he  neigh'd 

The  hapless  prince's  loss,  while,  deep  distrest, 

A  thousand  cares  lay  brooding  in  bis  breast. 

At  length  his  mind  recali'd  a  Danish  knight 

Whom  many  a  month,  a  i)risoner  made  in  fight. 

He  held  in  bonds,  and  Dudon  was  his  name  '  : 

Near  Monaco  him  Sarza's  king  o'ercame, 

When  first  to  France  be  crost  from  .Ifric's  shore  ; 

The  Paladin  from  that  disastrous  hour  181) 

Remain'd  a  captive  in  Branzardo's  power. 

For  Bucifaro  now  Branzardo  meant 

T*  exchange  the  Dane,  and  trusty  envoys  sent 

To  Nubia's  chief,  for  o'er  the  Nubian  bands 

By  spies  he  knew  that  England's  duke  commands'; 

And  deem'd  he  gladly  would  such  terms  receive, 

A  Paladin  from  bondage  to  relieve : 

Nor  err'd  the  prince,  since  good  Astolpho  clos'd 

With  king  Branzardo  for  th'  exchange  propos'd. 

Dudon,  releas'd,  the  gentle  duke  repaid         ISO 
With  grateful  thanks,  and  now  companions  made 
In  glorious  toils,  in  counsel  both  unite. 
And  plan  by  land  and  sea  the  future  fight. 

Astolpho,  leader  of  so  vast  a  power 
That  Afric's  forces,  seven  times  number'd  o'er. 
Could  ne'er  oppose,  revolving  in  his  thought 
What  from  the  holy  sage  in  charge  he  brought. 
To  take  Provence  and  all  the  neighbouring  strand 
Of  -icquamorta  from  the  Pagan's  hand, 
Which  late  they  won,  he  from  hisniimcrous  train  200 
.Selects  the  soldiers  that  might  best  sustain 
New  toils  and  dangers  on  the  gulfy  main. 
Then  either  hand  with  gather'd  leaves  he  fill'd. 
Which  laurels,  cedars,  palms,  and  olives  yield  : 
Beside  the  margin  of  the  seas  he  stood. 
And  cast  the  foliage  in  the  dashing  flood. 
O  happy  souls  !   so  highly  priz'd  in  Heaven! 
Stupendous  grace  to  mortals  rarely  given  '. 
O  wonder!   scarce  by  human  faith  believ'd ! 
Soon  as  the  waves  the  scatter'd  leaves  receiv'd,  210 
They  swell'd  in  bulk,  and  (miracle  to  view  !) 
Each  long,  and  large,  and  curv'd,  and  heavy  grew. 
The  fibres  small  to  cables  chang'd  appear'd, 
The  larger  veins  in  solid  masts  were  rear'd  : 
One  end  the  prow,  and  one  the  steerage  show'd, 
Till  each  a  perfect  ship  the  billows  rode. 
In  equal  number  nuw  the  tides  they  sweep. 
As  leaves  before  wrre  scatter'd  on  the  deep. 
Strange  was  the  sight,  as  these  in  turn  became 
Barks,  galleys,  transports,  every  various  name22* 
That  forms  a  fleet,  with  compass,  oars,  and  sails, 
Prepar'd  to  stem  the  surge  and  catch  the  gales. 
Nor  fail'd  the  duke  such  skilful  hands  to  find 
As  oft  were  wont  to  dare  the  storm  and  wind. 
Corsians  and  Sardians,  bred  to  plough  the  wave, 
His  pilots,  masters,  and  his  seamen  gave. 

''  Bucifaro. 

"  This  knight  is  one  of  the  personages  in  the  Or- 
lando Innamorato,  and  is  there  said  to  be  made 
prisoner  with  Rinaldo,  Prasiido,  and  others,  at  the 
bridge  of  Arridano ;  and  mention  is  made  by  Boy- 
ardo of  his  being  taken  prisoner  by  Rodomont,  as 
here  set  forth  by  Ariosto. 

'  By  this  passage  it  appears  that  Senapus  gave 
the  effective  command  of  the  whole  army  to 
Astolpho. 
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F.mbark'd  full  twenty  thuusaiul  quit  tlic  land 
Of  every  kind,  o'er  uliuui  the  thief  couiinaiid 
Brave  Dudun  held,  whose  name  to  none  could  yiel<l 
For  skill  at  sea  or  courage  in  the  field.  'J30 

While  near  tluj  coast  the  fleet  at  anchor  lay, 
Awair.ihg  winds  :o  speed  them  on  their  way. 
From  distant  lands  a  vessel  reach'd  the  shore 
Tliat  many  a  luckless  warrior  capiive  bore. 
Those  knights  she  brought,  who  at  the  risk  of  life 
Piov'd  on  the  narrow  bridge  th'  unequal  strife; 
Whom  haughty  Rndomont  awhile  detain'd, 
An'l  doom'd  to  lie  in  fureiiin  dmigcons  chainM. 
With  these  the  kinsman  9  of  the  earl  was  found. 
And  Sausonetto,  Brandimart  renown'd  ;  '240 

With  more,  whose  titles  need  not  here  a  place. 
Of  Gascon,  German,  or  Italian  race. 
The  pilot,  driven  before  th'  impetuous  wind. 
Had  left  his  dcstin'd  Algiers  far  behind. 
And  now  unconscious  of  the  lurking  foes. 
Not  fearmg  danger,  to  the  bay  he  goes ; 
There  peaceful  thinks  among  his  friends  to  rest. 
As  Progne  flies  to  her  loquacious  nest '°. 
But  when  he  saw  th'  imperial  eagle  '*  fly. 
The  golden  lily  and  the  leopards"  nigh,  250 

The  frighted  colour  from  his  features  tied  j 
As  one  who,  unawares,  with  heedless  tread, 
Has  crush'd  a  snake  that  swoln  with  poison  lay 
In  slumber  roll'd  amid  Ihc  grassy  way  : 
Trembiing  and  pale  he  flies  the  venom'd  pest 
That  darts  his  tongue  and  rears  his  sanguine  crest. 
In  vain  the  pilot  would  regain  the  deep, 
Or  in  his  hold  the  captive  waiTiors  keep, 
B;ave  Brandimait  and  Olivero  freed, 
M'ith  Sansonelto,  from  the  dmck  proceed  260 

To  greet  the  generous  duke  and  Dudon  brave, 
Wh(»  to  their  friends  a  cordial  welcome  gave; 
While  him  whose  ship  the  noble  prisoners  bore, 
They  do  im'd  for  penance  to  the  labouring  oar. 

Great  Otho's  son  "  within  his  tent  receiv'd 
The  warlike  guests,  with  welcome  rest  reliev'd  ; 
With  needful  food,  with  arms  and  vest  supply'd. 
What  want  could  claim  or  friendship  could  provide. 
AA^ith  these  to  waste  awhile  the  social  h'lur 
In  pleasing  converse,  Dudon  near  the  shore      270 
Detain'd  his  fleet,  and  deem'd  the  titne  delay'd 
With  such  distinguish'd  wari'iois  well  repaid. 
Of  these  he  heard  whate'er  of  late  befel 
To  Charles  or  France  ;  by  these  instructed  well 
Where  be»t  prepar'd  his  navy's  strength  to  bend. 
To  guard  tlie  faithful  and  the  foes  otlend. 

While  thus  in  usei'ul  talk  the  peers  he  held, 
A  suddep  noise  was  heard,  tliat  louder  sweli'd. 
From  man  to  man  pursu'd  » ith  deep  alarms 
Of  rattling  drums  that  rous'd  the  camp  to  arms.  280 


9  Olivero. 

'"  Loquaco  nith — this  phrase  is  used  by  Drydcn 
speaking  of  the  swallow  in  his  version  of  \  irgil  : 
To  furnish  her  loquacious  nest  with  food. 

"  The  eagle  and  the  golden  lily  were  the  arms 
of  the  Empircand  of  France,  andtherefore  borne  by 
(-harletnain.  The  leopards  are  said  by  Ariesto,  I 
know  not  with  what  authority,  to  have  been  the 
arms  of  England,  and  borne  by  As'olpho,  son  of 
Otho,  king  of  England  :  hence  in  the  xvth  Book 
he  says  of  this  knight  that  he  was 

Known  by  the  baron  o.''  the  leopard's  name. 

"  Abtilplio. 


Astolpho  with  his  noble  comrades  press'd 

Their  ready  steeds,  and  to  the  sound  address'd : 

With  eager  looks  inquiring  as  they  pass'd 

Whence  came  the  tumult,  till  they  view'd  at  last 

A  savage  man,  who  naked  and  alone 

Had  all  the  cnmp  in  wild  disorder  thrown. 

Grasp'd  in  his  hand  a  club  he  brandish'd,  rude 

U'ith  frequent  knots,  of  firm  well-season'd  wood  ; 

Where'er  it  fell,  each  wretch  that  felt  the  blows 

Lay  streleli'd  on  earth,  nor  soon  recovering  rose. 290 

A  hundred  had  his  senseless  fury  slain, 

.\ll  strengih  was  fruitless,  all  resistance  vain. 

While  here  and  there  the  scatter'd  arrows  light. 

None  daring  now  t'  engage  in  closer  fight. 

Astolpho,  Dudon,  Brandimart  amaz'd. 

With  (Jlivero  on  the  savage  gaz'd. 

Drawn  by  the  noise  they  came,  and  wondering  stand 

To  see  the  prowess  of  a  single  hand  : 

When,  on  a  palfrey  pacing  swift,  they  view 

k  comely  dame  in  robes  of  sable  hue,  300 

Wlio  straight  to  Brandimart  impatient  goes. 

And  round  his  neck  her  eager  arms  she  throws. 

This  dame  was  Flordelis,  whose  gentle  breast 

The  love  of  Brandimart  so  far  possess'd, 

That  when  she  left  him,  in  the  stream  o'erthrowD, 

The  Pagan's  thrall,  her  grief  too  mighty  grown 

Her  reason  shook  :   but  when  she  beard  the  knight 

Had  sent  her  lover,  since  the  luckless  light. 

To  Algiers'  town  with  otheis  in  his  train, 

Her  love  resolv'd  to  cross  the  surgy  main.  310 

But  ere  she  parted  from  .Marseilles,  she  found 

A  foreign  shi[)  from  eastern  climates  hound. 

That  brought  a  knight  who  many  years  had  told 

In  royal  Monodantes'  household  old; 

W'ho  now  had  travera'd  various  regions  o'er 

(Or  tost  on  seas  or  wandering  on  the  shore) 

For  Brandimart,  who  late  in  France  appear'd 

(So  went  the  fame)  and  hence  for  France  he  steer'd. 

She  knew  Bardino  '3  in  the  hoary  sage. 

The  saine  who  Brandimart  in  infant  age  320 

Resentful  from  his  sorrowing  father  took. 

And  careful  nourish'd  in  Sylvana's  rock. 

His  cause  of  travel  known,  the  faithful  fair 

Urg'd  him  with  hers  to  join  his  pijus  care, 

.■Vnd  told  how  Brandimart  for  Afric  sent 

A  wretched  prisoner  in  Algiers  was  pent. 

Soon  as  the  land  they  reach'd,  they  heard  the 
Of  fan.'d  Biserta  by  Astolpho's  powers  [tower* 
Were  close  besieg'd,  and  heard,  hut  doubting  heard. 
That  with  him  Brandimart  in  arms  appear'd.    330 

When  Flordelis  her  dearest  lord  beheld, 
Her  speedy  step,  by  heart-felt  love  impell'd, 
Declar'd  her  secret  joy,  a  ioy  that  rose 
To  greater  height  from  sense  of  former  woes. 
The  gentle  knight,  who  equal  rapture  prov'd. 
To  see  that  wife  o'er  every  hlessmg  lov'd. 
With  eager  warmth  to  meet  the  fair-one  press'd, 
Receiv'd,  embrac'd,  and  held  her  to  his  breast ; 

'3  This  Bardino  is  said  by  Boyardo  to  be  an  old 
servant  in  the  house  of  Monjdant,  father  of  Bran- 
dimart, who,  for  some  olVence  taken  at  Mouudant, 
stole  from  him  this  son,  and  put  hitn  into  the  hands 
of  a  knight,  called  the  lord  of  Sylvana's  |-ock,  where 
hcaitended  himself  theinfancy  of  the  young  prince, 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  knight,  became  heir  to 
his  possessions  ;  but  at  the  time  that  Ziliantes 
was  delivered  by  Orlando  from  -Morgana,  Bardino, 
making  his  pence  with  Monodant,  discovers  his 
son  to  him,  and  Brandimart  and  Ziliantes  are  the 
I  same  dav  restored  to  then-  father. 
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On  her  dear  lips  imprinting  many  a  kiss, 
Noi-  soim  had  sated  with  the  guiltless  bliss,       340 
But,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  by  cliaiice  he  view'd 
Wliere  near  the  dame  liis  old  Bardino  stood. 
He  stieteh'd  his  hand,  preparing;  to  embrace 
And  ask  what  foi'tune  froni  his  native  place 
Had  drawn  him  thus — when  now  the  tumult  spread 
Cut  short  thcii  greeting,  while  huge  nunibeis  fled 
Before  the  club,  which,  with  resistless  sway, 
The  naked  swaiu  inipcll'd,  and  clear'd  each  crowd- 
ed way. 

When  Flordelis  beheld  with  heedful  eyes 
The  strange  assailant,  •'  L'l  the  earl !"  shecries'<.3i0 
At  once  Astolpho  near,  with  earnest  view 
SurveyM,  and  soon  his  Inv'd  Orlando  knew, 
By  tokens,  which  thesaintcd  three  '*  who  dwell'd 
In  earthly  Paradise,  to  him  reveai'd: 
Else  had  the  wandering  warrior  ne'er  explor'd. 
In  such  a  form,  Anglantes'  courteous  lord, 
Who,  long  dielranght,  thus  wild  and  savage  ran, 
And  to  the  wretched  brute  dehas'd  the  man. 
Astolpho,  by  his  starting  tear,  confess'd 
The  tender  feelings  of  a  generous  breast:  360 

To  Dudon  then  and  Olivero  near 
He  turn'd  and  said — "  Beh'ild,  Orlando  here  !" 
These,  bending  on  the  hapless  earl  their  view. 
At  length  in  him  their  long-lost  ctiampion  knew, 
Alike  beholding  with  amaze  and  grief. 
A  state  that  seem'd  so  hopeless  of  relief. 
Of  all  the  warlike  peers  were  few  but  show'd 
Infectious  sorrow  which  their  cheeks  o'erfltiw'd. 
To  whom  Astolpho  thus — *'  No  longer  waste 
The  time  in  plaints,  but  rather  let  us  baste      370 
To  work  his  cure" — he  said,  and  left  his  steed: 
The  rest  their  seats  forsook  with  equal  speed. 

Now  Brandimart  by  Sansonetto  stood  : 
With  holy  Dudon  'S,  Olivero  show'd 
A  ready  zeal,  and  all  at  once  drew  near 
With  force  conibin'd  to  seize  the  madding  peer. 
Orlando,  who  the  shining  band  perceiv'd 
That  hemm'd  him  round,  his  knotty  weapon  heav'd 
With  twofold  strength,  and.  In!  as  Dudon  spread 
The  fencing  shield  to  guard  his  daring  head,     380 
And  nearer  drew,  the  club  descen<ling  weigh'd 
His  buckler  down,  but  Olivero's  blade 
Met  half  the  blow,  which  else  so  fiercely  driven 
Through  shield   and   helm  the  mortal  wound  had 
given. 

'4  The  last  we  heard  of  Orlando  was  in  Book 
XXX.  ver.  108. 

*5  Enoch,  Elias,  and  Saint  John. 
"■  An  Italian  commentator  calls  Dudon  a  pattern 
of  meekness  and  piety.  Romances  tell  us  that 
this  knight,  leaving  the  military  professii  d,  be- 
came a  hermit ;  and  the  poet  lierr,  Ijy  a  kind  of 
poetical  anticipation,  gives  him  this  epithet,  which 
he  repeats  in  the  next  book.  Such  a  story  is  told 
of  our  famous  Guy  of  Warvvick,  to  which  circum- 
stance Mr.  Scott  very  poetically  alludes  in  his 
elegant  descriptive  poem  entitled  Armivell. 

Warwick's  ancient  walls, 

Where,  under  umbrage  of  the  mossy  clifT, 
Victorious  (juy,  so  legends  say,  reclin'd 
His  hoary  head  beside  the  siher  stream, 

In  meditation  rapt ver.  188. 

Cervantes  has  a  humorous  passage,  with  an  eye 
ro  doubt  to  these  legends  of  romance,  where  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  debate  upon  turning  saints  or 
srchbishops.  See  Don  Quixote. 


The  shield  it  broke,  the  helm  its  fnry  fonnd  j 

And  Dudun  lay  extended  on  the  ground. 

At  once  his  falchion  Sansonetto  drew. 

With  swift  descent  the  well-aim'd  weapon  flew, 

.And  cleft  the  madman's  ponderous  mace  in  two. 

Now  Urandimart  behind  Orlando  plac'd,  390 

With  either  arm  in  strictest  grasp  ernbrac'd 

His  heaving  flank  :  his  legs  Astolpho  took, 

While  to  and  fro  enrag'd  Orlando  shook 

The  valiant  pair,  till  with  resistless  might 

I'en  paces  off  he  threw  the  Knglish  knight, 

Who  backward  fell  :   but  still  in  vain  he  strove 

From  Brandimarl's  tenacious  grasp  to  move. 

With  forward  step  as  Olivero  came. 

His  hand  the  madman  clench'd  with  furious  aim. 

And  sent  him  pale  to  earth,  while  drench'd  iu  blond 

His  mouth  and  noiUils  pour'd  a  purple  flood.  401 

Strong  was  the  helm  that  fury  to  sustain  ; 

That  fury  else  had  Olivero  slain  : 

Yet  prone  he  fell,  and  look'd  like  one  in  death. 

Who  yields  to  Paradise  his  fleeting  breath. 

Astolpho  now  and  Dudon  rose,  who  press'd 

The  earth  so  late  ;  but  Dudon  still  confess'd 

His  blow  receiv'd — again  erect  they  stood. 

With  Sansonetto.  who  the  knotted  wood 

So  strongly  cleft:  all  three  their  forces  join'd:  410 

Brave  Dudon  then  with  matchless  strength  behind 

Orlando  held,  while  with  his  foul  in  vain 

The  madman  strove  to  cast  him  on  the  plain. 

The  re-t  his  arms  confln'd,  but  uncuntroi'd 

His  nervous  arms  soon  burst  their  strongest  hold. 

Whoe'er  perchance  in  some  wide  field  has  view'd 

By  dogs  and  men  a  stately  bull  pursu'd. 

That,  bellowing  loud,  as  here  and  there  he  wheels. 

In  either  ear  the  fangs  indented  feels: 

So  seem'd  Orlando,  moie  than  mortal  strong,   420 

So  drew  with  ease  those  mighty  chiefs  along. 

But  Olivero,  who  the  ground  forsook,  [stroke. 

Where  stretch'd    he    lay    beneath  the  madman's 

Beheld  their  vigour  thus  in  vain  coniliiu'd 

T'  effect  the  deed  Astolpho  had  design'd  : 

And  now  he  ponder'd  iu  his  secret  tliuoght 

Some  better  means  t'  effect  the  purpose  sought: 

Sudden  he  bade  lb'  assistant  train  provide 

Strong  lengths  of  cords  with  running  nooses  ty'd  : 

These  round  Orlando's  legsand  arms  he  threw:  430 

The  distant  enils  among  the  warlike  crew 

He  gave,  and  each  with  force  the  cables  drew. 

.As  some  large  steed  or  ox  which  swains  surround 

With  rustic  toils,  is  headlong  drawn  to  ground, 

.So  fell  the  earl — All  rush'd  with  eager  haste, 

I  ompress'd  his  hands  and  feet,  and  bound  them  fast. 

Thus  prostrate  laid,  in  vain  Orlando  strove 

Now  here  now  there  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  move. 

Astoljiho,  who  the  high  commission  bears 

To  heal  his  madness,  tor  the  task  prepares  :      440 

He  bids  them  thence  remove  the  senseless  knight : 

When  Dudon.  large  of  bone,  of  sinewy  migiit. 

The  earl  uplifting  on  his  shoulder  laid. 

And  to  the  sea  th'  enormous  weight  convey'd. 

Seven  times  Astolpho  bade  his  limbs  to  lave. 

Seven  times  to  plunge  him  in  the  briny  wave, 

Till  from  his  face  and  body,  black  by  toil 

In  parching  suns,  they  wash'd  the  fetid  soil. 

With  herbscollectedthen  (in  vain  oppos'd  [clos'd, 

Hy  struggling   breath)  the  madman's   mouth  he 

That  not  a  passage  niiglit  for  air  remain  451 

Save  through  the  nostrils  leading  to  the  brain. 

.\iid  now  Astolpho  in  his  hand  sustain'd 

The  vessel  where  Orlando's  wit  remaia'd : 
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■p.ineath  his  nostrils  this  with  nicest  care 

He  held  unstopp'd,  when  (womlrous  to  declare) 

With  air  inhai'd  the  breath  returning  drew 

The  subtile  wit,  that  from  the  prii-on  flew 

Back  to  its  native  seat,  nor  left  behind 

A  single  atom  of  th'  ethereal  mind:  460 

Jiiit  more  enlarg'd  his  manly  soul  is  grown", 

With  eliiqnenoe  and  wisdom  scarce  his  own. 

As  one,  whose  sense  by  noxious  dreams  opprest, 

Sees  horrid  forms  disturb  his  broken  rest. 

Monsters  tmknown  '  or  in  his  troubled  thought. 

Has  some  strangedeeds  of  dreadful  import  wrought, 

E'en  when  he  wakes,  his  phantom  fears  remain 

And  still  the  vision  haunts  hi<  teeming  brain: 

So  when  his  reason  had  resum'd  her  sway, 

Orlando  long  in  stupid  wonder  lay  :  470 

On  Brandimart,  on  England's  valiant  lord 

Whove  pious  ere  hi*  better  self  restor'd; 

On  Aldabella's  '"  brother  with  a  look 

Of  deepest  thought  he  gaz'd,  nor  silence  broke: 

But  while  he  much  his  present  state  admir'd. 

Nor  whence  became,  nor howconvey'dinqnir'd  : 

He  marvell'd  when  his  naked  limbs  he  spy'd 

From  head  to  foot  with  cords  so  firmly  ty'd  : 

At  length  he  spoke,  as  in  the  cavern'd  shade 

To  those  who  bound  him  once  Silenus  said —       480 

'"  Thus  Homer,  speaking  of  the  restoration  of 
the  I'ompanions  of  Ulysses  to  their  native  shape, 
says  they  grew 

More  young,  more  large,  more  graceful  to  the  eyes ! 
Pope,  Odyss.  book  x. 
'8  AUla  the  fair.  By  Boyardo,  Pnlci,  and  other 
romance  writers,  it  ap[)ears  that  Orlandtj  was  mar- 
ried, and  that  the  name  of  hi^  wife  was  Aldabella. 
sistar  to  Olivero.  In  the  Murgante  of  Pnlci,  Or- 
lando atthedifcalof  rionsccvalles  nconnnends  her 
at  his  death  in  a  pathetic  prayer  to  the  protection 
of  Heaven.  Her  name  is  mentioned  with  Clarice 
(RiLiaido's  wife)  in  the  first  c^into  of  the  Innam  ra- 
to,  amongst  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Charlernain,  but  no  where  else,  as  1  remember,  in 
the  whole  poem. 

Era  qui  nella  sala  Galerana, 
Kravi  Ahla  !a  mogiie  d  Orlando, 

Clarice,  e  Armell  oa  tanto  huinana 

Boyardo. 
Era  in  sala  Clarice,  e  Oalarena, 
Del  Dane>e  Eini-'llina,  Alda  <l'Orlando, 

L'una  Pulla  paieu,  I'aUra  Diana 

Bemi. 
In  the  old  poem  of  Aspramontr,  Aldabella,  sister 
to  Olivero,  makes  peace  hetneen  Orlando  acid  Oli- 
▼ero,  w-ho  were  at  variance,  and  is  .Tfterwards  mar- 
ried to  Orlando,  with  which  even  the  p^jem  con- 
cludes. See  ^\spi anionic,  c.  xxiii. 
As  her  name  only  appears  in  the  aliove  passage 
of  the  Forioso,  it  may  bethought  thai  Ariosto  was 
led  inadvertently  to  !ntrodnce  it  here  from  the  fa 
miiiaritv  of  romance  tradition  ever  present  to  hi 
imagination;  for  it  is  likely  neither  he,  nor  Boy - 
arrlo,  niaint  that  Orlando  f-hould  be  considered  in 
their  poems  as  a  married  man ;  but  no  such 
apology  can  bo  made  for  Ariosto  with  respect  to 
Rinaldo's  marriage,  which  he  has  so  full\'  ad"iited. 
Sir  John  Harrinu'on  omits  here  the  nnme  of  Al- 
dabella: the  last  translator,  iVlr.  Hoggin--,  retains 
the  name,  but  inohably  was  not  acquainted  with 
tfae  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  present  note. 


"Sulvittme"  '9 — and  with  such  courteous  mien 
He  spoke,  and  look'd  with  features  so  serene, 
They  loos'd  his  bands,  and  heedful  to  provide 
For  every  want,  with  covering  vests  supply'd. 
While  ail  alike  their  friendly  influence  join'd 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  a  noble  mind. 
For  actions  past  that  left  a  sting  behind. 
Orlando,  heal'd  of  every  love  sick  care, 
The  dame,  whom  once  he  deem'd  so  good,  so  fair. 
So  highlv  priz'd,  he  now  esteems  no  more,         490 
But  scorns  those  charms  he  held  so  dear  before  j 
And  every  wish  he  bends  t'  efface  the  shame 
Which  love  had  cast  on  all  his  former  fame. 

Meanwhile  to  Brandimart  Bardino  said, 
That  Monodant  his  royal  father  dead, 
He  from  his  brother  Gigliantes  came. 
And  all  the  lands  that  own'd  his  rightful  claim, 
(Nations  that  dwell  amid  the  scatter'd  isles 
Which  cheerful  Ph(X-bus  gilds  with  evening  smiles) 
l''  invite  him  now  to  realms  beyond  compare    501) 
With  every  other,  peopled,  rich,  and  fair: 
To  many  a  reason  urg'd  he  this  adjoin'd — 
Sweet  is  his  country  to  a  patriot  mind  ! 
And  would  he  now  embrace  his  better  fate. 
Henceforth  his  soul  might  scorn  a  wandering  state. 
Then  Brandimart  reply'd  —  His  force  to  prove 
In  aid  of  Charles,  and  for  Orlando's  love 
The  sword  he  drew,  nor  would  the  cause  forgo, 
Till  Heaven  should  reconcile  the  Pagan  foe  : 
The  war  once  done,  hereafter  might  he  weigh     510 
The  duties  of  his  own  paternal  sway. 

Next  morn  the  Danish'"  leader  to  the  shore 
Of  fair  Provence  his  vast  armada  bore. 
From  England's  dnke  Orlando  learns  the  state 
Of  .Afric's  war,  and  oft  in  deep  debate 
iSinploys  the  time,  bids  stronger  siege  enclose 
Biserta's  town,  but  on  the  dnke  bestows 
Tiie  praise  of  all,  while  yet  the  noble  duke 
From  lirav  a's  warrior  every  counsel  took. 
What  order  they  pursu'd,  and  how  a«sail'd       52tt 
Biserta's  city  ;   how  their  arms  prevaii'd; 
The  first  assault  what  deeds  Orlando  dar'd. 
And  who  ivith  him  the  foremost  honours  shar'd, 
Be  not  displeas'd  if  these  I  pa«s  awhile^'. 
For  suhjects  not  unlike  to  change  the  style. 
\  ouchsafe  to  hear  what  now  demands  a  place. 
How  by  the  Franks  the  Moors  were  held  in  ctiase. 

I'nhappy  Agramant  alone  reinain'd, 
.\nd  all  the  perils  of  the  day  sustain'd. 
While  manv  a  Pagan  by  Marsilius  led,  550 

.And  king  Sobrino  to  the  city  tied: 
i  leh  prince  for  safety  hastened  io  his  fleet. 
Their  safety  doubtful  while  at  land  to  meet. 

'9  Helease  me. — .Ariosto  here  alludes  to  a  passage 
in  Virgil,  and  puts  into  the  month  of  Orlando  the 
words  spoken  by  Sih'nus  v\heii  he  was  surprised  by 
F.gle  the  Naid  and  t«o  shejdierds  (by  Dryden 
called  Satyrs)  in  the  cave  where  he  lay  adecp. 


SoLvirE  ME,  pueri :  satis  est  potiiisse  videri. 
Eclog.  vi.  ver. 


24. 


L'nionse  me,  boys,  be  cry'd. 

Enough  that  by  surprise  I've  been  espy'd. 

As  Ariosto  has  inserted  the  Latin  words  in  the 
Italian,  it  was  thouglit  right,  howev.r  strange  it 
inav  apijear,  to  follow  him  in  the  translation. 

'"'  Dndun. 

"  He  de»cribei  the  si' g?  of  Biserto,  Book  xl. 
ver.  68. 
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By  their  example  many  a  knight  and  lord 
Of  IMoorish  nation  went  with  speed  on'  board. 
Still  -Agramant  th'  unequal  combat  bore  : 
But  nlien  lie  fonnd  his  force  avail'ri  no  more. 
He  turn'H  the  reins,  and  yielding:  to  his  fate 
Pursu'd  the  ready  «ay  to  Arli's  ;,'ite. 
Behind  him  Kabican,  like  lishtniii.tr,  came,        540 
Impell'd  bv  Kradainant,  the  noble  <l:iiiie. 
Who  friow'd  with  ardour  for  Rogero's  sake 
(So  oft  withheld)  the  Pagan's  life  to  take. 
Not  less  Marphii-a  burn'd  with  fierce  desire 
To  appea?e  with  late  revenge  lur  murder'd  sire  : 
The  goring  rowels  in  her  fiery  steed 
She  drove,  and  by  her  own  impell'd  his  speed. 
But  this  nor  that,  though  borne  on  fury's  wing, 
Could  in  their  course  outstrip  the  flying  king, 
Vho  soon  the  city's  closing  gates  attain'd,        550 
And  safely  thence  his  anchoring  vessels  gain'd. 
As  when  two  generous  leopards  through  the  wood 
(A  beauteous  pair)  have  long  with  speed  pursu'd 
The  nimble  goat  or  stag,  return'd  at  lenjth 
Defrauded  of  their  pre\',  with  baffled  strength 
They  leave  the  tardy  chase,  and  with  disdain 
Lament  their  force  and  swiftness  urg'<l  in  vain: 
So  seem'd  the  virgins,  so  with  shame  return'd. 
And  oft  with  sighs  the  Pagan's  safety  mourn'd; 
\or  ceas'd  their  rage,  but  on  the  remnant  crew  560 
Oispers'd  in  broken  ranks  again  they  flew  ;      [pour 
Xow  here,  now  there,  their  thundering  weapons 
On  those,  that  falling  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
Wiiat  now  avails  the  wretched  bands  to  fly, 
\\'beu  flight  no  longer  safety  can  supply  ? 
For  Agramant,  t'  ensure  retreat,  has  clos'd 
The  gates  of  Arii  next  the  camp  expos'd  ;         « 
While  every  bi-idge  that  o'er  the  Hhodau  led, 
11  is  friends  destroy'd,  and  took  from  those  whofle<h 
All  hope. — Ah  !  when  a  tyrant's  need  demands  570 
Like  wortlTlcss  herds  are  held  plelieian  bands. 
Some  in  the  stream  and  sime  in  seas  are  drown'd, 
.'Vnd  some  with  crimson  torrents  drench  the  ground. 
M'hat  numbers  perisb'd  '. — Pris(-ners  few  remain'd, 
For  few,  so  bold,  the  foe's  attack  sustain'd, 
<^f  all  that  in  this  last  embattled  plain 
On  every  side  by  countless  heaps  lay  slain  : 
Though  huge  ihc  throng,  yet  most  had  pre^t  the 
T.y  riradamant  and  by  .Marphisa's  hand.         [land 
Still  throuyh  the  region  many  a  sign  appears  ;    580 
Where  IJhodan  flows,  her  walls  whcreArli  rears: 
The  neiglibouring  fields  arethroug'd  with  sepulchres. 

Now  Agramant  ^  impatient  gives  command 
To  lanch  the  heaviest  vessels  from  the  strand. 
Yet  some  he  left  with  lighter  barks  behind, 
To  take  the  fugitives  that  wish'd  to  find 
Their  safety  in  the  sea  :   two  days  he  stay'd. 
So  long  the  adverse  winds  his  fleet  delay'd; 
The  third  he  stretch'd  his  canvass  to  the  gale. 
And  hop'd  for  Afric's  coast  secure  to  sail.  5S0 

Kut  king  Marsiliuswith  increasing  dread 
Pcheld  the  blackening  clouds  around  him  spread; 
.Anil  fear'd  at  length  his  own  paternal  Spain 
^V'ould  aU  the  remnant  of  the  storm  sustain  ; 
Then  sought  Valencia,  and  wiih  anxious  eare 
Began  his  forts  and  castles  to  repair 
For  war,  that  seem'd  himself  and  friends  to  threat, 
T'rom  which  himself  and  friends  their  ruin  met '3. 

"'  He  returns  to  Eradamant  and  Marpbisa,  Eook 
xlii.  ver.  1"0. 

*3  Niitliiiig  further  is  said  of  Marsilius,  or  w'nat 
befcl  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    It  appears 


Now  .\grnmant  for  Afrie  bids  expand 
His  sails,  with  ships  ill-stor'd  and  thinly  mann'd.iiCO 
Few  were  his  men,  but  not  their  sorrows  few. 
When  looking  back  on  Gallia's  shores,  they  view 
Three  fourths  deserted  of  their  wretched  crew. 
One  calls  his  sovereign  proud;  one.  cruel  calls; 
Imprudent,  one;  and  as  it  oft  befalls 
In  times  like  these,  each  gladly  would  accuse. 
But  fear  forl)ids  the  mumiuring  tongue  to  lonsc  ; 
Vet  some  there  were,  who  met  in  secret,  dur^t 
On  friendship's  faith  each  other's  fwling  trust : 
These  vent  tlieir  rage,  while  he  their  wretchid  chief 
Thinks  each  his  sovereign  loves  and  shares  his  grief. 
A  king  no  face  beholds  without  disguise,  612 

And  all  he  hears  is  flattery,  fraud,  and  lies. 

The  king  of  Afric,  welladvis'd,  forbore 
To  steer  his  vessels  to  Biserta's  shore. 
Since  there  he  knew  that  all  the  hostile  land 
The  Nubians  held;  but  higher  up  the  strand. 
Where  rocks  disjday'd  a  less  impending  steep. 
He  thinks  with  winding  course  to  stem  the  deep, 
There,  landing  safe,  his  forces  backward  steer,    6"20 
And  with  unlook'd-for  aid  his  people  cheer, 
.'•ut  soon  his  cruel  destiny  withstood 
The  sage  intent  the  prudent  leader  show'd. 
And  brought  th'  armada  form'd  by  wondrous  power 
Of  gather'd  leaves  (that  through  the  billows  hoar 
HadsaiI'dfor  France)  in  dead  of  night  to  meet 
The  tossing  vessels  of  the  Pagan  fleet, 
iMidst  murky  clouds  without  a  gleam  of  light, 
And  unprovided  for  so  fierce  a  light. 
Nor  yet  king  Agramant  the  tidings  heard,  630 

ThatOtho's  son  with  such  a  navy  steer'd  ; 
Or  had  he  heard,  what  faith  would  man  bcj-tnw 
To  tale  so  strange,  that  midst  the  seas  coidd  glow 
A  hundred  vessels  from  a  slender  bough? 

Hence,  without  fear,  hesaii'd,  nor  deem'd  to  find 
A  single  ship  t'  obstruct  his  course  design'd  ; 
No  watch,  no  sentinel  was  plac'd  on  high 
To  give  him  notice  of  a  foe  so  nigh. 
Avtolpho's  navy,  well  by  Dudon  stor'd 
With  arms  and  mariners,  and  troops  on  board,    640 
Al  rising  eve,  the  Pagan  vessels  vicw'd, 
And  favour'd  by  the  darkening  ni;;ht  pursu'd. 
These  soon  assail  the  unpruviiled  foe, 
.■\ud  iron  hooks  and  missive  weapons  throw, 
And  grapi)le  close  ;   till  now  so  near  they  drew 
That  by  their  speech  the  hostile  Moors  they  knew. 
The  bulky  ships,  with  siicli  o'erbearing  force. 
By  winds  propitious  that  impell'd  their  course. 
Amidst  th'  afi"righted  Saracens  were  sent, 
That  many  a  vessel  to  the  bottom  went.  650 

The  Christians  now  their  eager  weapons  ply'd: 
Flames  fla^b'd  with  wreathy  smoke  on  every  side: 
H  uge  stones  were  east,  and  dire  confusion  swell'd 
The  troubled  ( eean,  that  had  ne'er  beheld 
So  fierce  a  tempest  on  his  watery  field. 
Brave  Dudnn's  men,  to  w  bom  by  favouring  Heaven 
Unwonted  strength  and  dauntless  heart  were  given, 
(For,  lo !  the  hour  by  righteous  powers  design'd 
To  plague  for  past  misdeeds  the  Pagan  kind,) 
Afar  and  near  so  well  their  arms  emplov'd,        660 
That  Agramant  could  no  defence  pro^  ide  : 
A  cloud  of  arroi's  hi.-s'd  above  his  head  ; 
Around  him  swords,  and  spears,  and  axes  spread  : 


only  from  what  the  poet  says  in  tbelxnd  Book,  that 
the  Christians  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  »\\ 
their  enemies. 
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Of  bize  enormous  many  a  ponderous  stone 
Thundering  from  high,  by  mighty  engines  thrown, 
Thrimgh  prow  or  steerage  drove  with  crashing  sway. 
And  op'd  to  rushing  waves  a  dreadful  way. 
But  most  th'  increasing  fires  annoy'd  the  foe. 
In  kindling  rapid,  but  in  quenching  slow. 
The  wretched  seamen  would  from  danger  run,    C70 
But  swifter  rush  on  what  they  seek  to  shun. 
Some,  by  the  foe  with  murdering  steel  pursu'd. 
Leap  headlong  from  the  decks  and  swim  the  Hood  ; 
Some,  while  their  nervous  arms  their  weight  sustain, 
Now  here,  now  there,  to  save  their  lives  would  gain 
Afriendly  bark;  the  bark,  with  numerousfreight 
Already  charg'd,  rejects  their  .added  weight: 
The  cruel  sword  each  clinging  hand  divides. 
The  sever'd  hand  still  grasps  the  vessel's  sides, 
The  shrieking  owner  sinks  in  criujson  tides.       080 
Some  seek  by  water  to  prolong  their  breaih, 
Or,  dying,  perish  by  a  milder  death  : 
Till,  swimming  long,  when  hope  no  more  prevails, 
When  strength  decays  apace,  and  courage  fails. 
The  thought  of  drowning,  spite  of  former  dread, 
Recalls  them  to  the  flames  from  which  they  fled  : 
Eager  tliey  seize  some  burning  wreck,  and  loth 
To  die  of  either  death,  they  die  of  both. 
Some  from  the  biting  axe,  or  brandish'd  spear. 
Back  to  the  seas  return  with  double  fear  ;         090 
Till  scarce  escap'd  the  fate  they  (leem'd  so  nigh, 
A  dart  or  stone  o'ertakes  them  as  they  fly. 

But  cease  we  here,  lest  we  the  tale  prolong 
To  tire  your  patience  with  a  tedious  song. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Agramant  with  great  difficulty  escapes,  with  So- 
brino,  in  a  small  bark,  from  Dudon's  fleet.  The 
siege  of  Biserta.  The  assault  described.  Valour 
of  IJrandimart.  The  town  is  taken  by  storm. 
The  flight  and  despair  of  Agramant:  he  meets 
tvith  t-Jradasso,  who  engages  to  fght  in  his  cause. 
A  messenger  is  dispatched  to  Orlando,  in  the 
names  of  Agramant,  Gradasso.  and  Sobrino.  to 
challenge  him  and  two  more  knights  to  the  com- 
bat. Orlando  accepts  the  challenge,  aud  names 
for  his  fellows  Uraudimart  and  Olivero.  Rogcro 
after  the  truce  was  broken,  having  debated  for 
some  time,  determines  to  follow  Agramant  to 
Africa.  Arriving  at  Marseille*,  he  engages  in 
combat  with  Dudon,  to  release  seven  kings, 
whom  that  knight  had  taken  prisoner  from  the 
fleet  of  Agramant. 

II  Ann  were  the  task,  and  tedious,  to  recite 
The  various  chances  of  that  naval  fight ; 
I'seless  for  thee  to  hear,  O  glorious  heir ' 
Of  Hercules  unconquer'd  \   as  to  bear 
To  Samos  vases^  with  unfruitful  toil. 
To  Athens  owls,  or  crocodiles  to  Nile : 


'  Cardinal  Hippolito  de  Este. 

'  A  kind  of  proverbial  expression,  as  we  would 
say,  "  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle.''  Samos  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  famous  for  the  making  of 
earthen  "vessels,  from  the  plenty  of  earth  or  clay 
adapted  to  that  purpose.— (.oncernin;  the  owls  o( 


.Since  all  I  paint,  but  from  tradition  known. 
Thou  saw'st  thyself,  and  hast  to  others  shown. 

Great  was  the  spectacle  thy  faithful  band 
Enjoy'd  by  niglit  and  day,  when  safe  on  land,     10 
As  in  a  theatre,  they  view'd  the  foe 
With  fire  and  sword  opprest  in  winding  Po. 
What  sroans  and  shrieks  were  heard,  what  human 

"blood 
With  purple  streams  distain'd  th'  infected  flood! 
What  cruel  de.afhs  in  such  dire  fights  they  die. 
Thou  saw'st,  and  numbers  could  with  thee  descry. 
Myself  was  absent  far  3 — six  days  had  past 
Since  thenee  dispatch'd  I  went  with  duteous  haste. 
Before  the  holy  sire  our  wanti  to  speak, 
Embrace  his  knees  and  timely  succour?  seek.      20 
But  soon  no  aid  of  horse  or  foot  we  claim'd  ; 
Thy  fearless  arms  the  golden  lion  tani'd. 
And  ciush'd  so  far  that  from  that  fatal  hour 
He  ne'er  again  resuni'<l  his  wonted  power. 
But  from  Alfunsin  Trotto4,  present  there, 
Afranio,  Peter  Moro,  skill'd  in  war, 
.41berto,  .\nnibal  of  noble  name. 
Bagnio  and  Zerbinctto,  like  in  fame, 
.And  .Arinslos  three  that  honours  claim 5j 
From  these  the  deeds  i  learnt,  and  since  survey'd  30 
The  numerous  lianners  in  the  fanes  display'd  ; 
.•\nd  fifteen  galleys  that  I  captive  view'd. 
With  barks  a  thousand  moor'd  in  Tiber's  flood. 
\\'hoe'er  beheld  the  flames,  what  wrecks  beneath 
The  waves  were  whelm'd,  what  grievous  forms  of 

death 
Reveng'd  our  palaces  by  fire  laid  low. 
Till  every  ship  was  cor.qncr'd  from  the  foe. 
May  judge  what  dreadful  ills  the  Pagan  train, 
Unwarn'd  and  weak,  were  fated  to  sustain 
With  Agramant  their  king,  at  dead  of  night,       40 
Assail'd  by  Dudon  with  unequal  fight. 


Athens,  Tully  uses  this  expression:  line  est,  Alhe- 
nas  nntiitas  miitani.  That  is,  "  1  w  ill  send  uw  Is  to 
Athens."  But  the  proverb  arose  (say  some)  not  so 
much  from  the  plenty  of  those  birds,  as  because  the 
Athenians  had  a  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  owl,  as  appears  from  Philarcb  in  the  Life  of 
Lvsander,  where  it  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  great 
officer  named  Gysippus,  that  he  roosled  too  many 
owls  in  his  penthouse,  meaning  the  money  which  he 
had  concealed  of  the  kind  of  coin  here  described. 
The  Nile  has  always  been  well  known  to  abound 
with  crocodiles. 

3  Ferrara  being  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Venice, 
and  by  those  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  the  duke  sent  Lu- 
dovico  Ariosto,  our  poet,  to  the  pope,  to  mitigate 
the  anger  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  Fer- 
rarese.  In  the  meantime  cardinal  Hippolito  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  enemy  in  the  river  Po  ; 
and  Ariosto,  returning  from  his  embassy,  with  great 
hopes  of  restoring  peace,  heard  the  account  of  Hip- 
pulito's  success.  Eugenico. 

See  the  Life  of  Ariosto,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  twice  sent  ambassador  to  the  pope. 

*  A  kind  of  steward  in  the  household  of  duke  Al- 
phonso,  who  kept  account  of  all  expenses. 

Fornari. 

5  Alphonso,  to  whom  Castlglione  addressed  his 
book:  the  other,  Ludovieo's  brother  Allessandro, 
who,  from  the  satire  addressed  to  him,  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  service  of  cardinal  Hipjxjlito;  the 
third  may  be  Carlo  or  Galasso  Ariosto.        Foiuari. 
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BOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


'Twa?  ni;_'ht ;  and  not  a  feeble  gliminpringshorie, 
Wlien  first  the  Christians  had  th'  assault  hegun  : 
But  soon  as  sulphur,  pitch,  and  brimstone  pourM 
On  side  or  stern  the  crackllnj;  shiiis  devour'd, 
So  clear  each  object  seeio'd  rcvcal'd  to  view, 
As  day  from  ocean's  face  the  darkness  drew. 
Thus  Agramant,  who,  by  the  gloom  deceiv'd, 
Of  small  account  the  Ixistilc  fleet  believ'd, 
When  now  ihe  flame  disclos'd  tbeirnumerousponcr, 
He  sees,  alas  I   wliat  scarce  he  deem'd  before,     51 
The  navy's  strength  ;  and  in  his  alter'd  mind 
Far  other  issue  to  the  fight  divin'd. 
Then  with  a  few  the  vessel  he  foreakes, 
And  with  the  gallant  Bvigliadoro  takes 
Whate'cr  he  priz'd  :   a  lighter  bark  receives 
The  wretched  prince;   in  silent  haste  he  cleaves 
(Stealing  from  ship  to  ship)  the  troubled  tides. 
Till  safe  at  distance  from  the  foe  he  rides  : 
While  far  behind  his  wretched  friends  remain,     PO 
By  Dudon  thus  with  dreadful  carnage  slain. 
Fire  burns  them,  water  drowns,  and  steel  destroys, 
And  he,  the  cause  of  all  their  ruin,  flies. 
So  flies  king  Agramant,  and  in  his  fate 
Sohrino  shares,  with  whom  he  mourns  too  late 
He  once  unheeding  heard  the  snge  forelel 
Th'  impending  ills  that  since  loo  sure  befel. 

But  let  us  to  Orlando*  turn  the  strain. 
Who,  ere  Biserta's  town  might  succtjurs  gain, 
Advis'd  her  walls  and  bulwarks  to  destroy,  70 

That  never  more  her  pon  er  might  France  annoy. 
Thus  fix'd ;  the  third  ensuing  day  was  nam'd 
T'  assault  the  town,   and  through  the  camp  pro- 

claim'd ; 
With  duke  Astolpho  many  ships  remain'd 
T'  assist  the  siege,  from  Oudun  s  fleet  detain'd  : 
Of  these  be  made  brave  Sansonetto  guide, 
A  chief  by  sea  and  land  of  courage  try'd  ; 
AVho  now  with  these  against  Biserta  stood. 
And  from  the  port  a  mile  at  anchor  rode. 

Astolpho  and  Orlando,  who,  with  mind  80 

Of  Christian  frame,  no  enterprise  design'd 
Heaven  unimplor'd,  bade  through  the  camp  declare 
By  herald's  voice  a  dav  for  fast  and  prayer, 
F.xhorting  each  the  third  returning  light, 
I'repar'd  to  wait  the  signal  for  the  fight. 
To  storm  with  fire  and  sword  Biserta's  town. 
And  from  her  buildings  heave  the  lowest  stone. 

When  now  the  host  from  morn  till  eve  had  pray'd 
And  every  due  of  pure  religion  paid. 
All  those  in  blood  or  friendsb-p  bound,  invite      90 
Kach  other  to  partake  the  festive  rite; 
Their  languid  bodies  then  rcfresh'd  with  food. 
They  wept,embrac'd,  and  such  their  actions  show'd. 
Their  looks,  their  words,  as  dearest  frenils  that  |iart 
When  thoughts  of  absence  rend  the  frcling  heart. 
Within  Biserta's  walls,  the  pric.sts  no  less, 
Midst  thronging  numbers  to  the  temple  press  ; 
They  beat  their  breasts,  to  Macon"  they  ct.niplain, 
iut  Macon  hears  not,  and  their  plaints  are  vain. 


*  He  returns  again  to  Agramant,  ver.  27S  of 
this  Book. 

'  By  Macon  is  meant  Mahomet.  In  this  pass- 
age, as  in  several  others,  the  |joet  without  scruple 
blends  the  manners  of  Mahometans,  Pagans,  and 
Christians.  The  old  Ital'^an  poets  and  romance 
writers,  as  has  been  before  noticed,  use  indis- 
criminately the  appellation  of  Pagan  to  infidels  of 
every  denomination;  and  Ariosto  here  makes  bis 


What  prayers  are  offer'd.  and  what  alms  beston'd 
By  each  apart !   \\'hat  public  gifts  are  vow'd     101 
Of  statues,  fanes,  and  altars,  to  disclrjse 
in  future  times  their  past  and  present  wch  si 
Now  by  their  Cadi  blest,  in  artns  prcpur'd. 
The  people  rush  their  city's  walls  t(j  guard. 

In  Tylhon's  bed  still  fair  Aurora  lies, 
And  darkness  still  o'ersprcads  the  tnortiing  skies, 
When  there  Astolpho,  Sansonetto  here, 
In  armour  sheath' d  before  their  ranks  appear. 
Orlando  now  the  signal  gives,  and  all  110 

Advance  with  eager  speed  t'  attack  the  wall. 

Witli  four  extended  fronts  Biserta  stood. 
Two  next  the  land,  and  two  o'erlook'd  the  flood. 
Her  ramparts  once  by  skilful  artists  rais'd. 
Were   much  for   strength    and   much   for  beauty 

prais'd. 
Now,  wanting  hands,  the  works  by  slow  decay 
Declin'd  ;  for  since  w  ithin  Branzardo  lay 
Begirt  with  foes,  no  workmen  could  his  care 
Procure,  nor  time  the  bulwarks  to  prepare. 

Meanwhile  Astolpho  t^i  the  foremost  place     1'2(1 
Assigned  the  king^  who  rirl'ds  the  sable  race. 
Forward  they  rush  to  shake  the  trembling  towers, 
Wiih  fierce  assault — so  thick  the  niiiiglid  showers 
From  twanging  hows,  from  slings  and  engines  rain, 
That  scarce  the  Pagans  can  the  storm  sustain, 
i'o  reach  the  fosse  the  foot  and  hoiseman  drive. 
And  safely  now  beneath  the  walls  arrive. 
All  toil,  as  if  on  each  was  plae'd  the  war, 
-•Vnd  stones  and   beams,   with  strength  unceasing 

bear: 
These  in  the  fosse  they  cast,  where  deep  below  130 
The  waters  drain'd  an  oozy  bottom  show. 
Full  soi'ti  llie  d<plh  Is  lill'd  with  eager  pains. 
And,  lo!  the  fosse  is  levell'd  with  the  p'aius. 
Astolpho,  and  with  him  Oilando  join'd 
.And  Olivero,  on  the  walls  design'd 
To  urge  the  foot — impatient  of  delay 
The  Nubian  bamls,  aUur'd  with  hopes  of  prey, 
I'aih  threatening  danger  met  with  fearless  view, 
And  sbelter'd  with  the  Uirlpise  nearer  tlrew. 
Huge  battering-rams,  and  vast  niachincs  they  bore 
To  burst  the  gate  and  shake  the  solid  tower ;      141 
Pemalh  the  walls  they  povir'd  compact  and  strong, 
Nor  unprovided  found  the  Pagan  throng. 
These,  from  on  high,  fire,  darts,  and  jav'lins  throw, 
.And  ponderous  stones  and  rafters  send  helou. 
The  thundering  tempest  falls,  and  baiters  d^.wn 
Tlie  ii'anks  of  enginc-s  rais'd  agains'  the  town. 
Much  toil  and  pain  the  Christian  b.ands  endure 
The  first  assault,  while  glooms  the  airubscrre: 
liut  when  the  Sun  in  easiern  splendour  Ihiius,  158 
i  hen  changing  Furtunefrom  the  Pag;.n  ti;rns. 
Orlando  then  on  every  side  pursues 
Ibe  siege,  and  close  by  land  and  sea  renews. 


Mnhomctans  talk  of  votive  gifts  and  s'atues,  ideas 
Ic.'.tIIv  ic|)i  ^Miant  to  Ihe  doctrine  of  Mab  met ;  but 
a  s'r;ct  ol>sc-r>  ance  of  w  hat  painters  call  the  co-lnmi 
(or  manners)  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  Tasso  or 
.•\riosto.  By  the  woid  Cadi  is  meant  here  the  high- 
priest  or  ciiief  teacher  of  the  sect,  though  it  seems 
to  be  rather  the  title  of  the  civil  judge  amongst  the 
Turks. 

^  Senapus, 

9  Setiapus,  king  of  Nubia,  who  after  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  sight  accompanied  Astolpho  with  a 
poweiful  army. 
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Brave  Sansonetto  with  hi?  naval  power 
The  port  has  enter'd  anil  possess'd  the  shore ; 
With  bows  an<l  slinjs  he  galls  the  foes  from  far, 
And  every  engine  fiam'd  for  missive  war; 
And  darts  and  spears  and  scaliup-iadders  sends 
(Wha'te'er  his  ships  supply)  to  aid  his  friends. 

Orlando,  Olivero,  and  the  knight '<•  160 

Who  late  in  air  sustain'd  so  bold  a  flight. 
With  Urandimart,  a  fieroe  assault  maintain, 
Far  from  the  sea  and  next  tlie  upland  plain. 

The  host  is  frani'd  in  ffjnr  well  ordtr'd  bands. 
And  each  brave  chief  himself  a  fourth  commands; 
Walls,  gates,  thev  storm,  alike  they  press  the  foe, 
And  shining  proofs  of  dauntless  courai^e  show. 
Each  warrior  singly  better  can  display 
His  worth,  than  blended  in  a  general  fray. 
Who  claim'd  the  foremo'^t  praise  a  thousand  eyes 
Might  now  be  w'ttncss,  and  adjudge  the  prize.   \1\ 
Here  tov,ers  of  wood  are  driven  on  wheels;  and 

there 
Vast  elephii'.ts,  innr'd  the  weight  to  bear, 
Pl»cM  on  their  backs  huge  castles  lift  so  high, 
That  far  beneath  the  hostile  ramparts  lie. 
Lo!    Brandimart  a  scaling-ladder  rears" 
Against  the  walls,  and  mounting  others  cheers: 
His  bold  example  many  chiefs  pursue, 
For  who  would  pause  with  such  a  guide  in  view  > 
None  heed  how  well  the  ladder  might  suffice     130 
To  bear  the  numbers  that  attcni])t  to  rise. 
Brave  Brandimart  to  read)  the  height  intent. 
Fights  as  he  mounts,  and  wins  the  hattimncut : 
With  hand  and  foot  he  strives,  till  with  a  bound 
He  treads  the  works,  and  whirls  his  falchion  round : 
He  drives,  o'erturH3,4ic  scatters,  thrustsand  cleaves, 
And  inanv  a  proof  of  reatchless  valour  leaves: 
But  sudden  with  its  freight  (a  dreadful  sight) 
Theiadder  breaks,  and  headlong  from  the  height, 
Sa\e  BraRdimart,  the  bold  assailants  fall,  ]0u 

Each  pil'd  on  each  beneath  the  well-fought  wall: 
Still  Brandimart  maintains  his  glorious  heat, 
Kor-  bends  his  thovight  a  moment  to  retreat; 
Though  far  beneath  his  followers  lie  overthrown, 
Himself  a  mark  to  all  the  hostile  lown. 
flls  anxious  friends  entreat  him  to  return. 
In  vain  they  call — he  hears  with  generous  scorn. 
I.o  !  from  the  walls,  full  thirty  yards  in  height. 
Within  the  city  leaps  the  fearless  knight"; 

"  Astolpho. 

■"  Very  siuiiliar  to  this  spirrted  passage  is  the 
description  of  Rinaldo's  attack  at  the  walls  of 
Jei'osaleai,  in  Tasso,  booltwiii.  ver.  510. 

wh'h  eager  haste 

A  scaling-ladder  bold  Rinaldo  plac'd  ; 

Spears,  beams,  and  rafters  from  the  ramparts  pour, 

Haimtless  he  mounts  amidst  the  ponderous  shower. 

•^  Ariosto  seems  here  to  have  made  use  of  a 
passage  in  Quinlus  C'urtius,  when  Alexander  the 
(ircat,  at  the  siege  of  Oxydrace,  having  scaled  the 
walls,  leaps  singly  amidst  the  enemy,  where  he 
lights  with  incredible  valour,  till  receiving  several 
wounds,  he  is  nearly  oppressed  by  numbers  that 
surround  him,  when  the  Macedonians,  terrified  at 
the  danger  to  which  their  king  was  exposed,  force 
the  gates  to  come  to  bis  assistance,  and  the  city  is 
taken  by  storm.  The  action  of  Brandimart  is 
scarcely  more  romantic  than  that  of  Alexander, 
whose  courage,  strongly  stimulated  by  his  enthusi- 
astic admiraliQn  of  the  ancient  heroes,  briuss  him 
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Unharm'd  he  lights,  as  if  his  fall  to  meet  "200 

Soft  down  or  turf  were  stretch'd  beneath  his  feet. 

Through  deepening  ranks  of  arin'd  encircling  foes. 

As  if  unarm'd,  his  trenchant  weapon  goes. 

Now  here,  now  there  he  pours  with  generous  ire. 

Now  these,  now  those  before  his  face  retire. 

His  friends,  without,  think  all  relief  too  late 

T'  avert  his  death,  and  yield  him  up  to  fate. 

From  tongue  to  tongue  th'  univclcome  tidings  grew: 

Loquacious  Fame,  enl.irging  as  she  flew, 

To  good  Orlando  first  her  speed  pursu'd  210 

With  restless  wing,  then  Otho's  son  she  vicw'd, 

And  Olivero  last — all  three,  who  lov'd 

The  noble  Bramlimart,  his  danger  mov'd  ; 

But  most  Orlando— should  they  help  delay. 

Their  dear  companion  on  that  fatal  day 

iVIight  breathe  his  last — Each  for  a  ladder  calls. 

With  emulation  each  ascends  the  walls  ; 

With  such  fterce  semblance  and  with  looks  so  bold, 

Tile  wither'd  Pagans  tremble  to  behold. 

-As  mid^t  the  seas,  when  rattling  winds  prevail,  220 

The  roaring  flood^  th*  endangered  bark  assail  ; 

.And  now  the  prow  and  now  the  poop  engage. 

To  force  their  passage  with  tempestuous  rage  ; 

Pale  stands  the  pilot,  who  should  help  supply. 

He  groans — he  sighs  — his  art  and  ouragedie; 

Till  thrnugh  a  breach  one  wave  its  entrance  speeds, 

And,  where  it  enters,  wave  to  wave  succeeds  : — 

So  when  the.se  noble  three  the  walls  had  gain'd, 

-An  easy  conquest  for  the  rest  remain*d  ; 

Fearless  they  press,  and  raise  on  every  side      230 

A  thousand  ladders  to  the  works  apply'd. 

Meanwhile  the  battering  rams  with  ruin  shake 

The  jointed  stones,  and  many  an  opening  make. 

Thus,  pour'd  through  more  than  oae  defencekss 

part, 
.Assistance  came  to  noble  Brandimart. 
As  when  the  king  of  fl  lods,  wich  deepening  roar. 
In  sudden  deluge  bursts  hissoimding  shore; 
Wide  o'er  the  field  his  rushing  tidv  is  borne. 
The  furrows  drowns  and  sweeps  the  ripen'd  com ; 
Whole  flocksand  sheep-cotes  by  the  stream  are  tost, 
.And  dogs  and  shepherds  in  the  watei-s  lost ;       2il 
While  wondering  fish  amid  the  branches  glide. 
Where  birds  co«ld  late  the  yielding  air  divide: — ■ 
With  such  a  fury,  where  the  walls  disclose 
A  gaping  breach,  the  martial  current  flows. 
Of  shouting  troops,  with  sword  an<l  brandish'd  flame 
To  sink  the  remnant  of  the  Pagan  name. 
Rapine  and  Murder,  foul  with  gory  stain, 
And  Avarice,  thirsting  for  another's  gain, 
I'hat  stately  city  now  m  rum  lay,  250 

The  queen  of  Afric  once  and  first  in  sway  ! 
U^ith  slaughter'd  men  is  heap'd  the  groaning  gronnd, 
Th'  innumerous  streams  that  How  from  every  wound 
•Swell  to  a  pool,  more  dismal  than  the  lake 
Which,  circling  Dis '3,  C'ocytus"  waters  make. 
From  street  to  street  the  hungry  flaoiPS  aspire. 
Domes,  mosques,  and  portals  feed  the  spreading 
fire; 


nearer  to  the  fabulous  warriors  of  romance  than 
any  other  historical  character,  unless  perhaps  we 
except,  in  our  own  times,  that  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.     See  Quintus  Curtius,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  v. 

'3  Dante,   in  his   Inferno,   feigns  a  river  of  red 
water,   of  which    Ihe   four   infernal   stuams    are 
formed.     Phleeethou,  one  of  these,  surrounds  the 
I  city  of  Dis  or  Pluto. 
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Tlie  pillag'<l  (IvvcUin j?  groans  snd  shrieks  repeat, 
And  frequent  liands  the  nretclied  bosom  beat. 
Behold  with  piles  cif  costly  treasure  borne,         260 
The  mournful  victors  through  each  gate  return ; 
With  vases  fair,  ivilh  vestments  richly  wrought. 
And  massy  silver  from  the  temples  brought, 
Snatch'd  from  theirfnbled  irods — Sad  mothers  here 
Are  dra.ffg'H,  and  tlieie  the  ciptive  sons  appear. 
Behold  subjected  to  tlie  soldiers'  lust 
Matrons  and  maids  ! — a  thousand  deeds  unjust 
To  good  Orlando  told,  but  told  iu  vain, 
Whicih  he  nor  duke  Aslnlpho  could  restrain. 
Brave  Bncifaro,  Algazicri's  lord,  270) 

Was  slain  by  gallant  Olivero's  sword. 
All  hopes  of  better  fortune  cast  aside. 
By  his  own  weapon  king  Branzardo  died. 
Soon  with  three  wounds  iu  death  was  Fulvo  laid, 
Whom  first  the  noble  duke  had  prisoner  made. 
When  Agramaut  for  France  his  armsprepar'd, 
These  three  he  (eft  his  Afric  realms  to  guard. 

King  Agramaut,  who  with  Sobriuo  took 
His  hasty  flight,  and  all  his  ships  forsook, 
Began  with  sighs  Biserta  to  deplore,  280 

The  cause  divin'd,  when  blazing  from  the  shore 
He  view'd  the  flames :  but  when  at  full  were  known 
The  sufferings  of  his  once  imperial  town, 
Urg'd  by  despair,  himself  his  life  had  elos'd. 
But  I  hat  Sohrino  such  dire  thought  oppos'd. 

Sobrino  thus — "  What  couldst  thou  more  bestow 
To  swell  the  triumph  of  thy  haughty  foe, 
Than  by  thy  death  to  give  him  hopes  to  gain 
The  quiet  rule  of  Afric's  wide  domain  ? 
To  hrm  thy  life,  O  king  !   must  this  deny,         290 
'J'hy  life  must  cause  of  endless  fears  supply, 
Long,  long  ere  Afric  shall  bis  laws  confess : 
Thy  death  alone  ensures  his  full  success  ; 
That  death,  which  us  of  every  hope  deprives, 
Of  hope,  the  only  good  that  now  survives. 
Yet  live^thou  still  shalt  happier  hours  employ 
To  turn  ourtcai'S  to  smiles,  our  grief  to  joy. 
If  thou  art  lost — sure  bondage  is  our  fate. 
And  Afric  mourns  a  tributary  state. 
If  life  thou  wilt  not  for  thyself  iirolong,  300 

Yet  live,  O  king,  to  save  thy  friends  from  wrong. 
Th'  Egyptian  soldan,  whose  dominions  lie 
So  near  thy  own,  will  men  and  stores  supply: 
III  must  he  brook,  in  Afric  thus  o'er-run. 
To  see  the  growing  power  of  Pepin's  son. 
Thy  kinsman  Norandino  will  sustain 
A  war  so  just  thy  kingdom  to  regain  : 
And,  wouldst  thou  seek  theiraid,  thou  soon  mayst 

find 
In  aid  of  thee  Armenians,  Turks  conibin'd, 
With  Medians,  Persians,  and  Arabians  joiud."  310 

Tliese  soothing  words  the  prudent  sage  address'd 
To  waken  comfort  in  his  sovereign's  breast ; 
But  whilewitli  words  his  drooping  lord  he  eheer'd. 
In  thought  perchance  far  other  end  he  fear'd. 
The  wretclied  stale  of  him  too  well  he  knows, 
flow  vain  his  hope,  who,  when  by  powerful  foes 
Oppi-est,  beholds  thcni  seize  his  regal  lands, 
And  flies  for  succour  to  Barbarian  bands. 
Of  this  Jugurtha,   Hannibal  of  old  '-l. 
And  many  a  name  in  story 'd  annals  told,  S20 


'4  Hannibal,  being  overcome  by  the  great  Scipio, 
<ook  shelter  first  with  Antiochus;  but  afterwards 
suspecting  his  faith,  he  went  to  Prusias  king  of 
Bithyuia,  who  treacherously  prepared  to  deliver 


Exampl  e  yield,  and  Ludovico  (nam'i! 

11  Moro'5)  in  our  time  has  since  proclaimM, 

Who  by  another  Ludovico  fell : 

Tliis  knows  thy  broiher'^  (great  Alphonso)  rtell. 

Who  deems  the  man  to  madness  near  ally'd. 

That  shall  (O  prince  !)  by  adverse  fortune  try'd. 

More  in  another  than  himself  confide. 

Hence,  in  that  war  where  through  the  pontiff's  ire 
He  saw  such  foes  against  his  peace  conspire. 

Though  in  his  feeble  state  he  little  knew  330 

To  frame  designs,  though  he,  from  whom  he  drew 

His  best  defence,  from  Italy  was  driven. 

And  to  his  deadly  foe  the  kingdom  given, 

Vet  would  he  ne'er  for  threats  or  promise  yield 

His  cause  to  others,  or  resign  the  field. 

King  Agramaut,  now  steering  from  the  west 
His  beaky  prow,  had  through  the  waves  addrrst 
His  foamy  course,  when  sudden  from  the  shore 
A  dreadful  tempest  rose  with  hollow  roar; 
The  pilot,  at  the  helm,  aloft  survey'd  340 

The  blackening  skies,  and  instant  thus  he  said: — 
"  I  see  a  gathering  storm,  whose  threaten'd  rage 
Not  all  my  art  snfiices  to  engage: 
If  you,  O  chiefs!  attend  what  1  advise, 
Near,  to  the  left,  a  lonely  island  lies. 
Where  we  secure  may  safe  at  anchor  keep. 
Till  past  the  fury  that  o'erhangs  the  deep." 

The  king  consenting,  to  the  left  they  stand, 
.\nd.  safe  from  perils  now,  approach  the  land 
Welcome  to  seamen  worn  with  length  of  toil,    350 
'Twixt  Afric  plac'd  and  Vidcan's  fiery  soil. 
In  this  small  island  not  a  cot  was  found  ; 
Pale  juniper  and  myrtle  shade  the  ground  : 
A  pleasing  solitude,  from  man  remote. 
Where  breed  the  deer,  the  stag,  the  hare,  and  goat: 
By  few  but  fishers  known :  here  oft  they  came. 
And  cleansing  from  the  ooze  and  briny  stream, 
On  lowly  shrubs  their  humid  net*  they  dry'd. 
While  fishes  slept  beneath  the  quiet  tide. 

Arriv'd,  another  vessel  here  they  view'd,        36d 
Like  them  by  fortune  sheltering  from  the  flood: 
This  the  great  king  of  Sericana  bore. 
Who  late  embarking'",  saii'd  from  Arli's  shore. 
Together  met,  the  kings  with  friendly  grace 
Receiv'd  each  other  in  a  dear  embrace. 
For  friends  of  old,  and  in  one  cause  combinM, 
Before  proud  Paris'  walls  in  arms  they  shin'd." 
With  (I'jep  concern  Gradasso  heard  the  fate 
Of  Agramaut,  and  to  his  wretched  state 
Fair  comfort  gave,  and,  as  a  courteous  prince,  370 
His  person  ofler'd  in  his  friend's  defence  ; 
But  will'd  him  ne'er  from  F.gypt's  faithless  power 
(A  wandering  exile)  succours  to  implore  '*. 


him  up  to  the  Romans ;  of  which  Hannibal  having 
intelligence,  killed  himself  by  poison.  Jugurtha, 
trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  was  by  him  delivered  prisoner  to 
Scylla. 

'5  Ludovico  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  who  fell  into 
the  power  of  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France.  See  note. 
Book  xxxiii.  ver.  245. 

'^  The  poet  here  addresses  cardinal  Hippolito, 
to  whom  his  work  is  dedicated. 

'7  Gradasso,  king  of  Sericana,  after  finding 
Bayardo  (see  Book  xxxiii.  ver.  699),  for  which  he 
had  engaged  in  a  duel  with  Rinaldo,  left  France  to 
return  to  his  native  country. 

•8  Gradasso,  to  dissuade  Agramant  from  seeking 
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"  Enoup:h  of  old  was  Pom|>ey  w;irnM,"  lie  said, 

"  Unhappy  Pompey,  to  hi";  decith  betray'd. 

But  since  lliou  say'st  Astolpho,  «'itl)  the  bands 

Of  .T.thiijpia  from  Henapiis'  lands, 

Has  Afric  seizM,  and  (*\vortl  and  fire  employM) 

The  capital  of  all  thy  realm  dcitroy'd  ; 

And  that  Orlando,  who  with  senseless  mind       380 

J,:ite  rov'd  an  outcast,  him  in  arms  has  joinM  ; 

Methinks  the  means  I  spy,  which,  well  pursu'd, 

From  present  ill  may  work  thy  future  good. 

For  love  of  thee,  and  to  maintain  thy  right, 

<  irlando  will  1  call  to  single  fi^ht : 

Full  well  I  know  with  mc  he  ne'er  can  stand. 

His  breast  though  adamant,  though  steel  his  hand. 

He  once  remn'd,  the  Christian  church  1  hold. 

As  to  a  hMiigry  wolf  the  bleating  fold. 

Then  have  I  plann'd,  from  .Afric's  realm  to  chase 

(Nor  hard  I  deem  the  task)  the  Nubian  race. 

Those  Nubians,  whom  the  Nile's  far-winding  tides 

Fro^n  these  di^ioin,  but  more  whose  faith  divides; 

The  Arabs  and  Macrobians ;   those  with  hoard 

Of  ^old  and  Jewels,  these  witli  coursers  stor'd  ; 

Chaldeans,  Persians,  many  names  that  own 

My  regal  sway,  the  subjects  to  my  throne  : 

These,  at  my  nod,  on  Nubia's  realm  shall  fall, 

And  soon  from  Afric  every  band  recall.'* 

I  nhappy  Agramant  full  gladly  clos'd  400 

AVitli  what  Oradasso's  friendsiiip  last  propos'd. 
And  deem'd  his  thanks  to  favouring  Heaven  were 

due 
That  to  the  desert  isle  the  monarch  drew. 
But  never  could  he  yield  (though  fate  once  more 
AVoulil  on  such  terms  tiiserta's  walls  restore) 
That  in  his  cause,  to  his  eternal  shame, 
Gradasso,  in  his  stead,  should  combat  claim. 
"  If  in  the  list  Orlando  must  be  try'd — 
T:e  mine  the  trial — "  Agramant  reply'd, 
"  Prepar'd  I  stand — and  as  by  Heaven  decreed, 
Let  death  or  victory  the  flght  succeed,"  411 

*'  lie  still  the  combat  mine,"  (Gradasso  cries, 
"  And  wliai  I  wish  a  sudden  thought  supplies; 
Let  thou  and  I  together  wage  the  fight 
Against  Orlando  and  some  other  knight." 
"  Exclude  me  not,  I  little  shall  complain, 
If  last  or  fii-st — "  thus  Agramant  auain, 
*'  How  through  the  world  such  glory  can  I  share, 
Or  find,  like  thine,  a  partnership  in  war  ;" 
Sobrino  then — "  Must  I  remain  behind  ?  420 

Old  as  I  seem,  yet  know  with  age  declin'd 
Experience  dwells,  and  counsel  oft  avails 
In  danger  most,  where  nerve  or  courage  fails." 

Strung  was  Sobrino  and  robust  in  years. 
For  deeds  of  valour  fam'd  above  his  peers  : 
Through  all  his  veins  the  vigorous  spirits  flowM, 
As  prime  of  youth  still  warrn'd  his  generous  blood: 
Just  scem'd  his  suit — and  for  the  destin'd  way 
A  messerjgcr  was  nam'd,  on  whom  to  lay 
Th'  important  charge  for  Afric  to  repair,  4.'30 

And  to  Orlando's  car  the  challenge  bear ; 
And  urge  the  knight  with  two  brave  warriors  more 
In  arms  to  meet  the  three,  where  round  the  shore 
Of  Lipadusa's  isle  the  billows  roar. 

The  messenger,  as  such  conmiission  needs. 
With  oars  and  sails  to  reach  Biserta  speeds; 


assistance  of  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  as  advised  by 
Sobrino,  sets  before  him  the  example  of  Pomjiey, 
who  lost  his  life  by  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the 
Egyptians. 


There  finds  Orlando,  w  ho  o'er  all  prPsides , 

And  midst  his  friends  the  spoils  of  war  divides. 

And  now  in  public  was  the  fight  declar'd. 

To  which  the  Pagan  king  the  Christians  dar'd:  440 

Such  joy  Anglante's  noble  lord  confess'd. 

With  boDour'd  gifts  the  herald  be  caress'd. 

And  fair  dismiss'd  him — from  his  friends  he  knew 

That  bold  Gradasso  Durmdana  drew. 

Hence,  through  desire  his  weapon  to  regain. 

He  purpos'd  once  to  cross  the  Indian  main. 

Alone  he  deem'd  Gradasso  there  to  find. 

Whom  fame  declar'd  by  lands  and  seas  ilisjoin'd 

From  distant  France:   but  now  in  happy  hour 

He  hopes  that  fortune  might  his  sword  restore  ;  450 

With  this  he  hopes  to  gain  his  valu'd  horn -9 

(So  long  withheld)  by  fam'd  Almontes  hornet 

And  I'rigliadoro''*',  from  his  lonl  detain'd. 

Which  in  the  field  Troyano's  offspring  rein'd, 

Orlando  now  t*  engage  the  triple  foes. 
His  faithfvil  Crandimart  and  kinsman  chOi:e  : 
Both  had  he  prov'd  as  tho^e  who  knew  not  fear. 
And  oft  had  prov'd  each  warrior  held  him  dear. 
For  him  and  for  his  friends  fair  steeds  he  sought. 
With  armour  tried,  and  swords  (jf  temper  wrought. 
And  jousting-spears — for  well  to  you  is  known  461 
How  from  these  knights  had  fortune  reft  their  own. 
Orlando,  as  I  told,  in  frantic  mood 
His  mail  had  piecemeal  scatter'd  tlirough  the  wood; 
Sicrn  Rodomont  from  two  their  armour  gain'd. 
Which  long  the  virgin  sepulchre  contained. 
Few  arms  and  weapons  now  could  Afric  boast, 
The  best  king  Agramant  for  Gallia's  coast 
F^xhausted  to  supply  his  numerous  host 
Orlando  bids  from  every  part  produce  4*70 

Such  arms  as  best  might  serve  their  present  use. 
And  on  the  shore  full  oft  the  noble  knight 
Consults  his  partners  on  tii'  expected  light. 

One  day,  as  distant  from  the  camp  he  stood 
With  eyes  intent  upon  the  billowy  tlood, 
He  saw  a  vessel  w  ith  expanded  sail 
To  Afric  speed  before  the  driving  gale. 
Without  or  seamen,  passengers,  t»r  guide. 
As  fortune  sped,  or  winds  their  breath  snpply'ds 
With  canvass  stretch'd  the  vessel  nearer  bore    480 
Her  rapid  way,  and  reach'd  at  length  the  shore. 

But  ere  of  these  I  further  can  rehearse'^'. 
The  love  I  bear  Hogero  claims  the  verse  : 
His  story  I  resume,  and  baste  to  tell 
\\  hat  him  and  Clarmont's  noble  knight  befel, 
( )f  either  warrior  we  the  tale  pvirsue. 
Who  lately  from  the  martial  list  withdrew; 
The  truce  o'erturn'd  hy  breach  of  every  right, 
And  all  the  squadrons  mix'd  in  mortal  fight : 
Of  each  they  meet  the  champions  seek  to  know  490 
Who,  lost  to  honour,  could  his  faith  forgo:  [spring. 
From  what  fell   cause  such   impious  strife  could 
From  royal  Charles,,  or  from  tlie  Pagan  king. 


'9  This  hnrn,  of  which  nothing  particuKir  is  re- 
lated in  Ariosto,  appears  in  the  piem  of  Aspra- 
munte  to  have  been  won  by  Orlando  from  Almontes, 
with  his  armour,  and  is  said  by  Boyardo  to  have 
been  aftcrn  arils  stolen  from  Orlando  by  Brunei  lo. 
Concerning  the  miraculous  horn,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  roniance,  see  note  to  Book  xv. 
ver.  lOj. 

'=»  After  the  death  of  Mandricardo,  this  hors« 
was  presented  by  Rogero  to  king  Agramant. 

"  He  returus  to  Orlando,  Butk  xli.  ver,  179, 
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Mc3ntlitir>  a  son-ant  nf  Rnri'm,  mirs'd 
In  courts  ami  camps,  and  faithful  lo  Ills  (rust, 
Who,  while  till'  conflict  ra^'d  'twixt  either  host, 
Had  ne'er,  by  si.-ht,  his  dearest  inaster  lust, 
Approaeh'd,  and  sitdilcn  (o  his  hand  convcy'd 
His  sword  ami  steed  to  give  the  Papans  aid. 
Roftero  srasp'd  the  sword,  liis  seat  rcuain'il.        500 
But  heedful  from  forbidden  fields  rcfrain'd. 
He  parted  thence;  yet  ere  he  went,  once  more 
Benew'd  the  oath  he  to  Rinaldo  swore: 
If  Agramant  were  first  the  truce  to  break. 
Him  and  his  sect  for  ever  to  forsake. 
Of  all  he  sought,  and  learnt  alike  from  each, 
That  first  from  Agramant  beian  the  breach. 
Him  dear  Rogero  lov'd  ;  and  this  could  give 
Small  cause,  he  fear'd,  his  sovereign  lord  to  leave. 
Already  have  I  told  (hat,  thousands  slain,  5lO 

Dispers'd  and  lost  were  .'\fric's  broken  train, 
Low  in  the  wheel's  unstable  motion  hurl'd. 
As  she^  decrees,  whose  empire  rules  the  world. 

Now  held  Rogero  with  himself  debate — 
T'  abide  in  France,  or  share  his  monarch's  fate  ; 
When  love,  that  held  him  with  a  powerful  rein, 
Prom  Afric's  land  would  still  liis  steps  detain; 
And  dread  of  shame  his  other  thoughts  control'd. 
And  iKide  him  faith  with  good  Kinahlo  hold. 
No  less  reflection  rankled  in  his  breast,  520 

That  thus  to  quit  king  .\gramant  distre.'t. 
Must  argue  fear — though  just  to  some  might  seem 
The  cause,  yet  others  might  his  stay  condemn  ; 
And  urge  the  license  such  an  oath  to  break. 
At  first  unlawful  and  unjust  to  take. 
That  day  and  all  the  live-long  night  he  mns'd, 
And  all  th'  ensuing  day  in  doubts  confus'd; 
At  length  be  lix'd  to  bid  awhile  adieu 
To  Gallia's  realm,  his  sovereign  to  pursue. 
Full  well  his  soul  love's  potent  rule  oliey'd,      530 
But  more  his  loyalty  and  honour  sway'd. 
He  turns  to  Arii,  hoping  there  to  timi 
Some  Turkish  bark  to  speed  his  course  design'd. 
At  sea  or  anchor  not  a  bark  he  found, 
Nor  Pagans  saw,  but  lifeless  on  the  ground  ; 
Por  Agramant,  what  ships  his  need  requir'd 
Departing  took,  the  rest  in  port  he  dv'i^.      [strand 

His  aim    deceiv'd,    to  reach   the  neighbouring 
Of  fair  Marseilles,  Rogero  pass'd  by  laud, 
In  hope  some  vessel  there  might  waft  him  o'er,  540 
To  seek  his  lord,  to  Afric's  distant  shore. 
The  Dane,  who  late  at  sea  so  bravely  fouglit 
"I'he  Moorish  fleet,  his  prisoners  hither  brought. 
Scarce  could  a  grain  be  east  amidst  the  flood, 
So  thick  around  th'  innumcrous  navy  rode: 
So  close  each  bulky  ship  to  ship  was  jniu'd. 
Each  ship  with  victors  and  with  captives  lin'd: 
The  Pagan  vessels,  sav'd  that  fatal  night 
From  fire  and  wreck  (save  those  that  scap'd  in 

flight). 
By  Dudon  taken,  now  Marseilles  had  gain'd,     550 
With  these,  seven  kings  who  once  in  Afric  reign'd, 
Who  when  they  saw  their  kingdom's  overthrow, 
AVith  their  seven  ships  submitted  to  the  foe. 
That  day  had  Dudon  left  his  deck  to  meet 
His  sovereign  Charles,  and  landing  from  the  fleet 
His  spoils  and  captives,  rang'd  in  long  array 
The  solemn  triumph  through  the  public  way. 
Abash'd  and  mute  th'  unhappy  prisoners  stand  ; 
Around  eiult  the  conquering  Nubian  band  ; 


While,  caught  from  man  to  man,  with  loud  aeel;«irlj 
'I'lie  neighhcMuing  dills  resound  with  Dudou's  nartie. 

This  fleet,  for  Agramant's,  the  warlike  youth 
At  first  b(  liev'd,  and  eager  for  the  truth 
His  coiir.-er  spurr'il ;  but  as  he  nearer  drew, 
I'do  sMun  his  eyes  the  mournful  captives  knew. 
The  kiug  i.'f  \asamana  there  he  view'd  : 
I'hcre  B.mihiiago,  Agriealtes'^'!  stoo<l ; 
There  rerramaufes,   Rimedon  rcnown'd; 
lialaslro,  .Manilardo  there  he  found.  5i'9 

.All  these,  with  looks  deidiu'd,  deep  anguish  show'il. 
While  down  each  cheek  the  manly  sorrows  fluw'd. 

Rogero  saw,  nor  saw  with  breast  unmov'd. 
The  dolefiU  state  of  those  whom  dear  he  lov'd  : 
But  well  he  knew  entreaty  here  would  fail. 
And  aid,  enforc'd  by  arms,  al one  prevail. 
Against  their  guards  his  rested  spear  he  drove. 
Nor  fail'il  his  spear  its  wonted  force  to  prove. 
His  falchion  next  he  drew,  and  round  him  slain 
A  hundred  fell,  and  groaning  bit  the  plain. 
Dudon  the  tninult  hears,  beholds  the  blows       581/ 
Rogero  gives,  nor  yet  the  warrior  knows  : 
He  sees  his  men  who  turn  their  feet  to  H7, 
With  many  a  groan,  with  marry  a  fearful  cry. 
In  corselet,  mail,  and  cuishes  arm'd  he  stands, 
.\nd  swift  his  cour.-er,  shield  and  helm  demands. 
Lightly  he  mounts  his  seat,  receives  his  lance. 
And  shines  confesl  a  Paladin  of  France, 
lie  bids  the  troops  on  either  hand  recede, 
.And  gores  with  iron  heel  bis  foamy  steed. 
A  hundred  now  Rogero's  arm  had  kill'd,  590 

-And  rising  hopes  each  captive  bosom  fill'd  : 
AVlien  holy  Dudon"  on  his  steed  he  view'd. 
As  round  on  foot  th'  ignoble  vulgar  stood, 
lie  dcem'd  him  leader  of  the  powers,  and  flew 
To  give  tlie  (varrior-chief  a  warrior's  due. 
Him  Dudon  met,  but  when,  approaching  near. 
He  saw  Rogero  come  without  his  spear. 
His  ow'n  he  cast  asi<le,  as  one  in  fight 
Who  will)  advantage  scorn'd  t'  assail  the  knight. 
Rogero,  when  the  courteous  act  he  spy'd —      60fi 
"  Sure  yonder  wan'ior,"  to  himself  he  cried, 
*'  Or  much  I  err,  is  one  of  many  nam'd 
The  Paladins,  in  fields  of  battle  fam'd  : 
Fain  would  I,  ere  we  join  in  combat,  know 
Tlie  name  and  lineage  of  my  gallant  foe," 
He  a.sk'd  ;   and  by  his  fair  reply  was  known 
Dudon  ihi-  brave,  the  Dane  Ugero's  son. 
Jo  liiui  gnod  Dudon  made  the  like  request, 
Rogero  cf]ual  courtesy  express'd. 

Against  each  other  now  (their  names  declar'd) 
Tliey  hurl'd  defiance  and  for  deeds  prepar'd. 
That  iron  mace ^5,  which  in  a  thousand  fields 
Had  giv'n  him  endless  glory,  Dudon  wields: 


^3  Here  is  an  apparent  slip  of  the  poet's  me- 
mory; for  Puliano  king  of  Nasamana,  and  Agri- 
caltes,  were  killed  by  Rinaldo  in  the  xvith  Book, 
and  Balastro  by  Lurcanio  in  the  xviiith  Book. 

''■<  See  Book  xxxix.  note  to  ver.  374. 

«  The  poet  here  arms  Dudon  with  a  mace,  and 
Rogero  with  a  sword ;  which  may  seem  rather 
singular,  as  it  is  not  explained  how  such  ditTerence 
of  weapons  was  consonant  to  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
nor  is  there  any  other  example  of  the  kind  in 
Ariosto  or  Boyardo,  though  it  is  here  said  that 
Dudon  was  celebrated  for  the  use  of  this  weapon. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  the  poet  does  not  imply 
that  any  unfair  advantage  was  taken,  siuce   ho 
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With  thh  full  well  his  riphtful  cbim  he  show'd 
'I'll  Danish  valour  and  Ugero's  blood. 
That  sword,  which  h<lm  and  cuirass  can  divide. 
Which-  scarce  is  equali'd  through  the  world  be- 
side, 
Rojero  grasps,  and,  while  he  grasps,  displays 
A  virtue  pair'd  with  noble  Dudon's  praise. 
But  sood  Rogero  fear'il,  o'er  every  fear,  620 

T'  offend  the  virgin  to  his  soul  so  dear, 
Assur'd  if  by  his  hand  the  knight  should  bleed, 
Her  hatred  must  attend  the  luckless  deed. 
Skill'd  in  each  noble  house  of  France,  he  knew 
Dudon  his  birth  fi-om  .Arniellina  drew. 
Sister  to  Beatrice,  of  whom  was  horn 
His  Bradamant,  whose  gifts  her  sex  adorn. 
Hence  ne'er  with  point  direct  the  thrust  he  bends, 
And  seldom  with  its  edge  his  blade  descends. 
Still  on  his  guard,  as  falls  the  ponderous  mace,  630 
The  stroke  he  parries,  or  ho  shifts  his  place. 
A\'cll  'I'urpin  thinks  that  by  Rogero  slain 
Had  noble  Dudon  prcst  the  sanguine  plain  : 
But  he,  who  fears  th'  advantage  given  to  use. 
Still  fights  with  caution,  nor  his  stroke  pursues. 
By  turns  Rogero  in  his  skilful  hand 
■With  flat  or  edge  his  falchion  can  command  : 
Now  whizzing  round  his  rapid  weapon  flies. 
And  with  such  force  astonish'd  Dudon  plies. 
That  scarce  with  dazzled  eyesight  can  he  rein  640 
His  frighted  courser  or  his  seat  retain. 

Hut  more  henceforth — who  deigns  to  lend  an  ear. 
Some  future  lime  the  finish'd  tale  shall  hear. 


TIIF    ARGUMENT. 

Conclusion  of  the  battle  between  Rogero  and  Du- 
don. The  seven  kings  are  set  at  liberty.  Ro- 
gero embarks  with  them  for  Africa,  and  is  over- 
taken by  a  dreadful  storm,  in  which  all  perish 
but  himself.  Preparations  of  Orlando,  P.randi- 
niart,  and  Olivero,  for  their  battle  with  the 
three  Pagans.  They  depart  for  Lipadusa.  and 
leave  Flordelis  in  great  affliction.  The  sHx 
knights  arrive  at  the  place  appointed  ftir  the 
combat.  Interview  of  Brandimart  with  .Agra- 
niant.  They  prepare  for  battle  next  morning. 
Rogero  escapes  by  swimming  to  a  small  island, 
where  he  is  entertained  by  a  hermit,  an<l  receive^ 
baptism.  The  hermit  converses  with  him  of 
his  future  race.  Description  of  the  great  battle 
between  the  three  Christian  and  three  Pagan 
knights,  in  the  island  of  Lipadusa. 

Those  sweets',  that,  far  diffusing,  scent  the  gale 
From  curling  locks,  or  beard,  or  silken  veil 
Of  beauteous  damsels,  or  enamour'd  swains. 
In  whom  love,  dew'd  with  tears,  full  often  reigns  : 

commends  the  courtesy  of  Dudon  for  casting  away 
his  spear  to  meet  Rogero  on  equal  terms.  After 
all,  the  introduction  of  the  maca  miglit  arise  solely 
from  a  desire  of  giving  more  variety  to  the  battle. 
'  This  simile  or  allusion,  which  seems  rather 
forced,  is  drawn  from  the  custom  of  perfuming  the 
clothes,  beard,  and  hair,  which  might  be  common 
among  the  Italians  at  the  time  of  Ariuitu. 
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Those  sweets  which,  after  days  elaps'J,  dispeuie 
Soft  Ijalmy  perfumes  to  the  gentle  sense. 
By  such  effects  their  primal  virtues  show. 
From  which  so  long  such  pleading  odours  flow. 

That  ncetar'd  juice,  towhich  liis  death  he  ow'd. 
Which  on  his  reapers  Icarus  "=  bestow'd,  10 

Which  made  the  Celtian  and  Bebtian  trains 
A  toilsome  passage  o'er  the  .'\lps  sustain  ; 
The  flavorous  taste,  it  lirst  possessed,  declares. 
When  twelve  long  moons  such  flavorous  taste  it 
The  tree,  that  keeps  in  wintry  skiesits  leaves,  [bears, 
lu  genial  spring  the  fairest  green  receives. 

Behold  that  race,  where  son  succeeding  son, 
F.ternal  lights  of  courtesy  have  shone  ; 
Which  day  by  day  with  added  lustre  shine  ! 
Hence  he,  from  »  horn  we  drew  th'  Kstensian  line  4,20 
Must  know  the  fairest  gifts  th.at  man  can  boast, 
.\nil  beam  a  sun  among  the  starry  host. 

Rogero,  as  in  every  act  he  bore 
The  prize  for  virtue,  fame,  and  courteous  lore. 
Beyond  compare;  so  now  (as  late  we  view'd) 
Mis  noble  mind  display'd  to  Dudon  stood  : 
In  fear  to  slay,  he  urg'd  not  half  his  force. 
But  cheek'd  his  valour  in  the  middle  course. 
While  Dudon  saw  that  oft  his  valiant  foe 
Withheld  the  fury  of  th'  impending  blow,  30 

I'nharm'd  ne fought,  till  now,  with  nerves  unbraced. 
His  strokes  grew  faint,  be  felt  his  vigour  waste; 
At  length,  compell'd  the  praise  of  arms  to  yield. 
He  still  for  generous  soulmaintain'd  '.he  field.[cline 
"  For  Heaven's  dear  sake,"  he  cried,  *'  sirknight,  in- 
riiy  thoughts  to  peace — the  palm  can  ne'er  be 

mine, 
'Tis  lost  already — lo!   myself  I  own 
Thy  captive,  by  thy  courtesy  o'erthrown." 


■"  There  were  three  of  the  name  of  Icarus.  Ica- 
rus, the  father  of  I'enc'lope:  Icarus,  the  son  of 
Da'dalus:  and  Icarus,  of  whom  the  poet  here 
speaks.  This  la.st  was  so  favoured  of  B.icchus, 
that  he  received  from  liini  the  secret  of  making 
wine.  He  gave  some  to  his  'reapers,  who,  drink- 
ing to  excess,  were  intoxicated.  I'heir  companions, 
sup]yisiug  them  to  have  been  poisoned,  in  revenge 
of  tiieir  death,  slew  Icarus  at  his  return  fi-om  hunt- 
ing. Porcacehi, 

Lucian,  In  bis  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  alludes 
liunioriuisly  to  lliis  story  of  Icarus,  where  he  in- 
troduces Juno  repro.achiug  Jupiter  with  the 
drunken  frolics  of  his  son  Bacchus. 

"  JcNo.  I  suppose  you  will  praise  him  too  for 
his  invention  of  the  grape,  though  you  see  how 
those  who  U'-e  it  tumble  about,  and  how  abusive 
they  are,  drinking  even  till  they  run  mad  with  it. 
Icarus,  the  very  first  who  tasted  the  juice  of  the 
vine,  was  beat  to  death  with  clubs  by  his  own  pot 
com[innions."  See  Dr.  Fraucklin's Translation. 

3  The  Celtes  and  Beotians,  people  of  Gaul ;  lonj 
before  the  destruction  of  Home,  being  allured  Ijy 
the  wines  of  Italy,  passed  the  Alps  in  order  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  a  country  that  produced  so  de- 
licious a  bevcir.pc.  F.ugenico. 

*  He  means  Rogero,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Kste:  there  is  a  quaintncss  and  obscurity  in  the 
whole  passage.  Ariosto  says,  that  all  the  menil;ers 
of  this  house  h.aving  been  celebrated  for  courtesy, 
Rogero,  the  origin  of  the  hou-e,  and  from  wliouj 
all  their  courtesy  was  derived,  must  ha\e  been 
eminent  for  that  quality. 
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IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Rogero  tben — "The  pence  tliou  sffkVt  toinnkp, 
■Which  here  I  give — on  this  condition  lake;         40 
That  those  unhappy  kings  whiim  bonils  confine, 
Eeleas'd  from  thralilom  thou  to  nie  resign". 

He  said;  aud  pointed  where  in  durance  bound 
The  seven  kings  stood,  with  looks  that  sought  the 

ground ; 
And  thus  pmsu'd — "  No  longer  these  detain. 
But  free  to  Afric  let  tliem  cross  the  main." 
Thus  he — The  generous  I'aladin  agreed. 
Then  to  his  hand  the  noble  captives  freed; 
And  bade  him  choice  from  all  his  vessels  make, 
For  Afric's  coast  his  speedy  way  to  take.  50 

Rogero  quits  the  port,  he  spreads  the  sail, 
And  gives  the  vessel  to  tlie  treacherous  gale, 
That  first  the  canvass  swells  with  friendly  breeze: 
With  joy  her  merry  course  the  pilot  sees. 
The  land  retreats — at  length  is  seen  no  more : 
Surrounding  ocean  seems  without  a  shore. 
When,  lo  !   as  rising  eve  obscures  tlie  day, 
The  wind  reveals  its  purpose  to  betray  ; 
It  shifts,  nor  will  a  niomeiil's  pause  allow. 
By  turns  invades  the  poop,  the  sides,  and  prow;  60 
It  whirls  the  ship,  in  giddy  motioivlost. 
And  all  the  troubled  seaman's  art  is  lost! 
Now  at  his  side  he  feels  the  mastering  wind, 
And  now  it  howls  before,  and  now  behind : 
Kow  dash'd  aloft,  the  spumy  liillows  rave. 
And  Neptune's  white  herdslow  above  the  wave  5. 
A  thousand  deaths  the  trembling  wretches  fear; 
As  many  deaths,  as  threatening  waves,  appear  ! 
At  head  or  stern,  the  wind's  increasing  force 
Kow  forward  drives,   and   backwards    now,  their 
course:  ^O 

One  blast  against  the  reeling  vessel  sets; 
And  every  blast  with  wreck  the  seaman  threats ; 
While  he,  who  holds  the  rudder,  shakes  with  dread; 
The  lively  colour  from  his  cheek  is  tied  ! 
He  beckons  oft,  and  oft  with  fjuitless  cry 
Bids  strike  the  sail,  and  let  the  main-sheet  fly. 
Tie  bids  unheard,  and  every  f  ignal  fails  ; 
So  dire  a  noise,  so  deep  a  night  prevails! 
His  voice  is  lost  amidst  th'  united  cries 
Of  frighted  sailors  mingling  iu  the  skies  80 

With  louder  din;  whiliidash'd  together  break 
The  frothy  waves,  and  horrid  concert  make. 
From  prow  to  poop  alike,  nor  far  nor  near, 
Tliey  view  a  signal,  or  command  they  hear; 
Through  shrowds  and  tackling  round  the-  bending 

mast 
W'ith  double  fury  raves  the  hissing  blast : 
From  flashing  lightning  livid  gleams  are  sent, 
And  peals  of  thunder  shake  the  firmament. 
One  grasps  an  oar,  one  to  the  steerage  flies ; 
And  each,  with  straining  nerve,  his  office  plies.     90 
One  toils  to  loose,  one  faster  makes  :  one  laves 
The  water  forth,  and  waves  return  to  waves. 


5  The  white  foam  of  Cie  sea  and  the  hollow  noise 
accompanying  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  might 
perhaps  have  suggested  to  Ariostothis  very  poetical 
expression : 

Muggiandosopra  il  mar'va  il  gregge  bianco. 

The  classical  reader,  in  this  admirable  descrip- 
tion t)fthe  tempest,  will  sc.'the  poet's  several  imi- 
tations of  the  ancient  writers,  though  many  cir- 
cumstances are  added  by  him,  aod  others  highly 
improved. 


Ag.Tin  his  force  resistless  Boreas  pours. 

Again  with  ruge  the  storm  redoubled  roars: 

Against  the  mast  the  sail  and  sail-yard  bend  : 

The  oars  break  short — the  seas  to  Heaven  ascend: 

The  prow  is  tum'd,  and  lo  the  hostile  tide 

The  vessel  lays  her  unprovided  side  : 

lieneaih  the  water  on  her  right  she  lies, 

in  danger  soon  t'  o'erscl :  \vjth  fearful  cries,      100 

All  now  to  God  their  fleeting  souls  commend, 

Expietingwhen  the  ves^-el  would  descend 

Kngulf'd — one  mischief  to  another  leads, 

Antl  to!  a  second  soon  the  first  succeeds. 

Th'  o'cr-labour'd  bark,  with  many  a  gaping  seam. 

Admits  the  influx  of  the  hostile  stream. 

'ITie  tempest  rages  still — now  lifted  high 

On  mounting  sras,  they  seem  to  touch  the  sky  : 

Now  from  the  ridgy  waves  they  sink  so  low, 

They  seem  to  \ievi  th'  infemal  realms  of  woe.   1 10 

No  hope  remains  '   Death  glares  in  every  sight ! 

Thus  pasb'd  in  hoiTour  all  the  sleepless  night. 

Nor  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  tempest  ceas'd  ; 

With  dawn  of  day  the  tempest's  force  increas'd. 

IJefore  their  eyes,  above  the  angry  tide. 

Appears  a  rock,  aud  not  a  hand  can  guide 

The  vessel's  course  the  thrcuten'd  death  to  shim. 

On  which,  impell'd  by  winds  and  waves,  they  run. 

And  thrice,  and  four  times,  the  pale  pilot  strove, 

W'lih  every  nerve,  the  rudder  suift  to  mo\e,      r.iO 

And  clear  the  rock — but,  lo  !  his  purpose  crost. 

The  I  udder  broke,  and  in  the  deep  was  lost  1 

The  furious  wind  impell'd  the  tattcr'd  sail 

With  dreadful  speed — no  art  could  more  acvail — 

No  time  is  left  for  counsel  or  debate, 

All  help  too  distant,  and  too  near  their  fate  I 

Their  wreck  deem'd  certain— each  the  public  cares 

Forgets,  and  to  preserve  his  life  prepares. 

\\'lio  first  can  reach  her,  gains  the  skitf  with  speed  : 

Hut  soon  such  numbers  enter  as  exceed  130 

Her  scanty  bulk,  and  scarce  her  sides  exclude 

The  rising  billows  that  around  intrude. 

Rogero  saw,  how  from  the  deck,  in  haste. 

The  master,  captain,  and  the  seamen  pass'd : 

Then  as  he  stood,  without  his  arms,  undrest. 

To  seek  his  safety  to  the  boat  he  press'il : 

I!ut  entering  there  he  found  such  heaps  werestow'd, 

Slill  others  following,  till  the  greedy  flood 

Piuir'd  o'er  the  sides,  and  in  one  hour  of  fate 

Down  sunk  the  boatwithall  her  wretched  freight ; 

Down  sunk  the  boat;  and  to  the  depths  below 

At  once  the  vessel  with  the  many  go. 

That  late  forsook  the  ship — loud  shrieks  arise  ! 

Each  sinking  wretch  to  Heaven  for  mercy  cries. 

But  soon,  alas  !  the  vocal  accent  fails. 

With  snch  a  rage  th'  unpitying  surge  prevails. 

And  choaks  the  sounds,  that,  struggling  in  their 

way. 
Weak  and  more  weak  in  dying  plaints  de<;ay. 
Some,  when  they  sinii,  the  sea  for  ever  hides, 
.Some  jise  again,  and  float  upon  the  tides  :  150 

One,  while  he  swims,  his  head  discover'd  rears  ; 
Here  shows  an  arm,  and  there  a  leg  appears. 
Rogero  fearless,  while  the  tempest  raves. 
Borne  from  the  bottom  rises  o'er  the  waves  ; 
And  near  him  sees  the  rock  above  the  main. 
So  late  the  terrour  of  the  sailor-train  : 
He  strains  each  nerve,  and,  swimming,  hopes  to  find 
The  clifl'his  refuge  from  the  seas  and  wind. 
He  pants^breathes  short — while  from  his  face  he 

blows 
Th'  intruding  brine,  that  in  his  nostrils  flows.  160 
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Meanwhile  the  ship  before  the  tempest  flew  •", 
The  shipabaiidon'd  by  ber  wretchcti  cfew, 
Wlio  (as  their  cruel  fortune  will'd)  to  shun 
The  <leath  they  fear'd,  on  surer  deatli  had  run. 
O  fickle  state  of  man!  whose  erring  mind 
Sees  but  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  ! 
The  ship,  so  near  destruction,  safely  rode, 
Without  her  crew,  or  pilot,  through  the  flood. 
As  if  tlie  wind,  that  from  the  vessel  vjew'd 
The  men  retir'd,  no  more  his  rage  pursu'd  :       170 
Safe  from  the  rock  he  turn'd  her  cou^^e  aside. 
Where,  free  from  shelves,  she  plough'd  secure  the 
While  with  a  pilot  late  her  track  she  lost,        [tide. 
Without  a  pilot  now  to  Afrio's  coast 
She  steer'd  direct;  and  reach'd  Bisorta's  strand, 
Three  miles  inclining  to  th'  F.jryptian  land: 
There  borne  by  winds,   but  driv'u  by  storms  no 
She  stopt,  and  rested  on  the  sanily  shore,     [more, 
Jlere  (as  I  told')  Orlando  chano'd  to  walk. 
And  cheer  the  friendly  hour  with  social  talk:    180 
Desirous  now  to  learn  the  vessel's  state. 
What  chiefs  she  brought,  or  what  her  secret  freight. 
With  Brandimart,  and  witli  his  kinsman'  dear  j 
A  bark  he  took,  and  soon  approachins;  near, 
He  trod  the  deck,  and  every  part  exi)lor'd  : 
No  chiefs  nor  mariners  he  found  on  board, 
But  view'd  alone  Rogero's  arms  and  sword. 
To  quit  the  ship  such  speed  Kopcro  made. 
No  time  allow'd  to  save  his  trusty  blade. 
This  weapon  by  the  Paladin  was  known ;  190 

This,  Balisarda  nam'd,  was  once  his  own. 
Oft  have  you  heard  the  tale,  how  this  he  took 
From  Falcrina,  when  her  spells  he  broke^, 

'  He  returns  to  Rogero,  ver.  342  of  this  Book. 
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Solivero. 

9  Falerina,  queen  of  Orgagna,  and  a  powerful 
enchantress,  had  a  wonderful  garden  surrounded 
with  a  huge  wall  of  stone,  that  defended  the  ac- 
cess from  every  mortal  :  there  viZi  one  entrance 
towards  the  east,  at  a  gate,  which  was  night  and 
day  guarded  by  a  dreadful  serpent  that  never  slept, 
and  was  fed  with  human  flesh.  All  the  knigbts 
and  dam>els  who  came  thither  were,  by  command 
of  the  enchantress,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  every 
day  a  kuight  and  damsel  were  given  by  lot  to  be 
devoured  by  the  serpent.  Ilinaldo,  travelling  that 
way  with  Iroldo,  saw  Prasildo  and  Flordclis  led  to 
death;  when  attacking  their  guards,  he  delivered 
them,  and  resolved  to  attempt  the  adventure  of 
the  eochanted  garden  ;  but  was  persuaded  lirst-to 
visit  the  garden  of  Dragontina,  where  he  found 
that  enchantment  already  dissolved  by  Angelica. 
Orl.  Iiinam.  book  i.  c.  xvii. 

Concerning  the  adventure  achieved  by  Orlan- 
do in  the  garden  of  Talerina,  by  which  he  obtained 
the  famous  sword  Balisarda,  take  the  following 
account  from  Hoyardo. 

Orlando  and  Kinaldo,  b<;ing  engaged  in  a  <lread- 
ful  combat,  Angelica,  terrilied  for  the  safety  of 
Rinaldo,  at  that  time  the  object  of  her  alTection, 
prevailed  upon  Orlando  to  break  olT  the  combat, 
and  undertake  the  adveutuie  of  the  garden  of 
Falerina,  by  which  she  not  only  hoped  to  remove 
the  present  danger  from  Kinaldo,  but  to  rid  her- 
self of  an  importunate  lover.  Orlando,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  mistress,  immediately  left  Albracca, 
and  after  several  adventures,  and  having  lost  his 
horse,  stolen  from  him  by  Orijilla  (as  bcl'uic  rc- 


And  all  her  bowers  destroy'd,  and  how  the  hand 

( If  base  Hrunello  this  by  'stealth  obtaiu'd 

From  him,  whose  arm  the gI«tious  weapon  galn'd. 


latcd,  see  note  to  Book  xv.  ver.  735),  he  travelled 
on  foot  till  he  came  near  the  enchanted  garden, 
where  be  delivered  two  knights  and  a  lady,  who 
were  conducting  to  the  ])risons  cf  Falerina:  these 
w  ere  Gryphon,  Aquilant,  and  Origilla ;  the  last  of 
whom,  making  her  peace  with  him,  restored  to  hiiu 
his  horse.  Gryphon  and  Aquilant  then  departing, 
left  Orlando  alone  with  Origilla,  who  had  begun 
to  conceive  a  violent  pas-iion  for  Gryphon.  AVhile 
Orlando  and  Origilla  were  convciVing  together,  a, 
lady  appeared,  mounted  upon  a  white  |)a!frey,  who, 
having  saluted  them,  addressed  herself  to  the  earl, 
and  advised  him  to  fly  with  speed  from  a  place 
where  all  strangers  were  sacrificed  by  the  cruelty 
of  Falerina  ;  but  tJrlatido  declaring  his  resolution 
to  enter  the  garden,  she  r<:plicd  in  this  manner  : 
*'  If  you  would  not  become  the  fo(jd  of  the  serpent, 
you  must,  sir  knight,  continue  chaste,  at  least 
three  days,  and  for  your  guidance  take  this  book, 
which  will  inform  j'ouofall  that  must  be  done  for 
the  completion  of  the  adventure.  Know  that  this 
garden  is  the  work  of  an  enchantress,  who  has  re- 
tired into  a  stately  palace  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  where,  by  her  skill  in  magic,  she  has 
framed  a  sword,  whose  edge  nothing  can  resist, 
which  weapon  she  has  designed  to  lie  the  death  of 
the  greatest  champion  in  the  western  world  :  thi.'! 
uhampion  is  named  Orlando;  he  is  reporte<l  to  be 
invulnerable  and  unconquerable,  and  Falcrina  haa 
found  that  the  Fates  ha\e  threatened  her  garden 
shall  one  day  he  destroyed  by  him  :  but  remember, 
when  you  attempt  this  adventure,  that  no  foot  can 
enter  the  garden  except  at  snniise."  The  damsel 
having  ended  her  speech,  gave  Orlando  a  book  and 
disappeared. 

Orlando  then  liastened,  with  his  companion,  to- 
wards the  garden,  when  night  coming  on,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse;  and,  lying  down  on  the 
grass,  fell  fast  asleep  in  bis  armour,  ready  at  day- 
break to  enter  upon  the  adventure.  The  treacher- 
ous Origilla  once  more  stole  the  carl's  horse 
P.rigliadoro.  and  taking  likewise  his  sword  13urin- 
daua  from  his  side,  while  he  lay  asleep,  mounted, 
and  departed  in  pursuit  of  Gryphon.  In  the 
morning,  Orlando  waking  missed  his  horse  and 
sword;  but,  resolutely  dctennincd  to  prosecute 
the  adventure,  he  tore  down  a  huge  branch  from 
an  elm,  of  which  h«niade  a  kind  of  clnb,  and  ad- 
vanced intrepidly  towards  the  wall,  where  the 
serpent  kept  watch.  The  Sun  was.juit  risen  when 
he  arrived  at  the  gate  that  faced  the  east,  where 
the  mi.nster,  lashing  with  his  wings  and  tail,  made 
a  most  hoirihie  noise,  and  opened  his  jaws  to 
swallow  the  'Knight.  Orlando  rushed  upon  bim 
with  great  fury,  and  at  length,  with  repeated  blows 
of  the  club,  dashed  his  skull  in  pieces.  As  soon  as 
tbcserpent  was  dead,  the  wall  immediately  closed, 
the  gate  was  seen  no  more,  and  Orlando  found 
himself  shut  up  in  the  garden,  without  any  appc- 
rent  means  of  escaping.  Casting  round  his  eyes 
he  beheld  a  fountain,  in  which  stood  a  marble 
statue,  on  whose  forehead  was  written,  "  The  path 
lies  by  this  fountain  to  the  palace  otthe  carden." 
Orlando,  having  refreshed  himself  .awhile  at  the 
fountain,  continued  bis  war,  soaiclimes  gazing  on 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Then  htiw,  as  at  Carena's  foot  he  stooH, 
Oil  young  Rogtro'"  lie  llie  gilt  btslow'd. 


Hie  vprdant  turf,  enamelled  with  a  thoii'^aiid 
flowers,  and  listenini:  to  the  mosic  of  the  birds 
that  fluttered  amid  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
while  he  admired  the  number  of  staffs,  deer,  and 
other  animals  that  inhabited  this  delisrhtful  so- 
litude. At  lengtii  he  came  to  a  stupendous  palace, 
built  of  gold,  aiid  ornamented  with  rubies  and 
diamonds. 

Orlando  entered,  and  beheld  a  dame  clothed  in 
white  garments,  with  a  diadem  of  g>Jd  on  her 
head,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  swor<l  in  the 
broad  blade  of  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  she  seemed 
to  be  contemplating  herself.  No  sooner  had  she 
beheld  the  knight,  but  she  fled  with  precipitation 
from  the  palace.  Orlando,  armed  as  he  was,  pur- 
suing her  with  equal  speed,  and  soon  overtaking 
her,  seized  the  sword  that  had  been  made  for  his 
destruction,  and  holding  her  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  threatened  her  with  immediate  death,  un- 
less she  instructed  him  how  to  leave  the  garden  ; 
but  she  persisting  obstinately  silent  to  his  threats 
or  promises,  Orlando,  enraged,  bound  her  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  recollecting  his  hook,  applied 
to  it  for  information,  where  he  found  that  a  gate 
opened  to  the  south,  guarded  by  a  hull  tliat  bad 
one  horn  of  iron,  and  one  of  fire,  and  whose  hide 
was  not  to  be  jiierced  by  any  weapon ;  but  that 
before  he  reached  the  gate,  he  must  pass  by  a 
wonderful  lake  with  great  difficulty.  Orlando, 
fully  instructed,  first  carefully  stopped  his  ears 
with  the  leaves  of  roses,  which  he  gathered  from 
the  meadow,  and  arriving  at  the  lake  where  many 
h.ad  found  their  death*,  the  water  began  to  gur- 
crle,  and  a  Syren  appeared,  having  the  form  above 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  beneath  the  tail  of  a 
fish;  she  began  to  sing  so  melodiously,  that  the 
birds  and  beasts  gathciu?d  round,  and  were  im- 
mediately charmed  to  a  profound  sleep.  Orlando, 
though  he  heard  nothing,  ])retending  to  be  in  Ibc 
same  manner  attentive  to  her  song,  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  and  feigned  to  be  asleep,  when  the 
Syren  rushing  to  seize  him,  he  struck  off  her  head 
with  his  sword,  and  smeared  himself  over  with  her 
blood,  as  a  sure  preventive  against  the  effects  of 
the  bull's  fiery  horn,  which  would  otherwise  have 
consumed  his  armour  to  ashes,  1'he  earl  then 
advanced  to  the  south  side  of  the  garden,  and 
reached  a  brazen  gate  guarded  by  the  fiery  bull, 
which  he  immediately  attada-d,  and  som)  cut  off 
liis  iron  horn;  but  with  the  horn  of  fire  the  beast 
pressed  him  so  furiously  tliat  the  kiitght  could 
scarce  defend  himself,  and  bad  he  not  been  pre- 
served bv  the  blood  of  the  Syren,  the  fire  would 
liavo  totally  consumed  him.  At  last  he  slew  the 
bull,  whose  body  was  immediately  swallowed  up 
by  the  earth,  and  the  wall  clo.-ing,  he  found  him- 
self once  more  imprisoned.  He  was  then  directed 
by  his  book  to  go  to  the  western  part,  where  he 
would  find  another  gate  adonied  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  defended  by  a  wonderful  ass  that 

*  See  Tassoin  his  description  of  the  snares  jue- 
paied  by  .Arniida  for  the  knigbis  who  came  to  re- 
iiccin  Kiualdo  from  her  chains. 

.lerus.  Del.  b.  xiv. 

'»  See  ricni  ral  \iew  of  Bov3ido>  storv. 
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V  temiiei  'd,  and  its  edge  hou 


true,  2(Jf» 


was  enchanted.  Orlando,  as  his  book  directed, 
pursuing  bis  way,  came  to  a  tree  of  a  vast  height, 
the  branches  of  which  spread  to  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent :  having  again  consulted  his  book,  he  took  his 
shield,  and  bindmg  it  over  his  hiows,  so  that  his 
sight  might  be  effectually  defended,  as  by  a  pent- 
house, from  any  thing  that  fell  from  above,  he 
boldly  advanced  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  amidst 
the  branches  of  which  sate  an  enormous  bird,  with 
the  head  and  face  resembling  a  woman  with 
beautiful  hair,  and  crowned  with  a  diadem;  her 
feathers  were  parti-coloured  and  gold  ;  her  feet 
were  armed  with  iron  talons,  and  from  her  body 
distilled  a  certain  liquor,  that  as  soon  as  it  touched 
the  eyes,  instantly  took  away  the  sight,  and  the 
helpless  prey  was  lift  to  be  devoured  by  her.  This 
m<mster  rushed  with  a  dreadful  noise  upon  Orlan^ 
do,  who  came  with  his  head  held  down  to  defend 
himself  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor  that  fell  on 
his  shield  in  great  abundance,  till  at  length,  with 
a  fortunate  stroke  of  his  sword,  he  ckft  the  bird 
asunder,  and  leaving  her  dead  by  the  tree,  he  re- 
placed the  buckler  on  his  arm  and  pursued  his 
way,  till  he  came  to  the  rich  gate  decorated  with 
jewels  of  inestimable  value,  where  he  found  the  ass 
covered  over  with  imi-enetrable  scales  of  gold;  his 
ears  were  two  ells  in  length,  which  he  curled  like 
a  serpent,  with  which  he  seized  and  drew  e\ery 
thing  to  him  with  inciedible  strength;  his  tail 
was  sharjier  than  the  sharpe^t  sword,  and  not  to 
be  resisted  by  the  strongest  armour  ;  and  the  noise 
of  his  braying  made  the  earth  tremble.  This 
beast  ran  furiously  towards  Orlando,  who,  receiv- 
ing hiiii  with  his  drawn  sword,  laid  all  his  side 
hare  notwithstanding  his  scales,  that  were  no  de- 
fence against  the  sword  of  Orlando  :  the  ais  then 
seized  on  the  knight's  shield  with  bis  ears,  and  by 
foroe  drew  it  from  him,  but  Orlando  severed  his 
ears  with  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  when  the  beast 
turning  round  with  his  sharp  tail  hewed  all  the 
ebampion's  armour  in  pieces,  while  he,  whose  skin 
was  enchanted,  remained  unhurt.  Orlando,  had 
ntiw  wounded  the  ass  in  many  places,  and  at  last 
divided  his  head  from  his  body,  which  continued 
for  some  time  to  turn  about;  the  garden  and  all 
the  forest  shook;  the  earth  opening  swallowed  up 
the  ass  :  and  when  the  earl  attempted  his  passage 
ilirough  the  gate  the  wall  closed,  and  the  gate  w.ts 
^ecn  no  more.  Orlando  once  more  consulted  his 
b(»k,  and  was  directed  to  take  his  course  towards 
the  north,  where  was  another  ga^e  that  led  from 
the  garden,  through  which  no  human  force  could 
pass,  as  it  was  defended  by  a  rlreadful  giant,  from 
whose  blood,  should  he  be  slain,  sprung  two  others 
fiercer  than  himself,  the  brood  still  increasing  with 
every  death.  Orlando  new  arrived  at  a  floweiy 
valley,  where  he  saw,  by  the  margin  of  a  fountain, 
a  table  richly  spread  with  the  most  delicious 
viands,  and  wines  of  every  sort  in  golden  vases, 
where  the  knight  was  tempted  to  refresh  himself; 
but  first,  he  consulted  his  book,  then  casting  his 
eyes  upon  a  bower  of  roses,  he  perceived  con- 
cfakd  among  the  greens  a  Faun,  whose  upper 
part  resembled  a  woman,  and  the  lower  part  a 
serpent:  she  held  in  her  hand  a  chain  that  was 
iuvi.-iUly  spread  round  the  fountain,  as  a  snare  to 
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By  proof  he  knew— and  hencu  tu  s;la<lne-f  lais'cl, 
"  The  Sovereign  Ruler  of  llie  skies  be  prais'd  :" 


gecnre  any  one  that  slionid  vcninre  to  partake  nf 
the  repast,  whom  she  imiiiodiately  drew  to  her 
bower.  Orlando,  aware  of  this,  turned  from  the 
fountain  towards  tiie  wood,  wliich  the  Faun  per- 
ceiving (led,  rustlins  through  the  grass,  but  the 
knight  soon  overlook  and  slew  her.  The  Faun 
being  dead,  Orlando  hastened  to  the  gate  of  the 
north,  where  he  found  the  giant  compli  tely  armed 
with  shijpld  and  helmet ;  a  dreadful  eonibat  ensu- 
ed, till  the  earl,  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  giving 
the  giant  a  mortal  wound,  he  fell  dead  to  the 
ground,  and  seemed  to  leave  the  vi<Mory  to  Orlan- 
do. The  lilciod  that  (lowed  from  the  dead  giant 
gathered  into  a  large  pool,  and  a  flame  kindling 
round  it,  another  giant,  by  degrees,  appeared 
newly  eieated.  armed  as  the  former,  and  a  second 
succeeded  him  in  like  manner,  bitth  at  once  attack- 
ing the  knight  with  irresistible  fnry.  Orlando 
fmding  it  \aiu  to  pursue  the  combat  with  those 
whose  death  but  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  ran  hastily  to  the  gate,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  the  bars,  which  he  sot.n  burst  asunder ; 
but  the  giants  closely  pursued  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  defend  himself:  he  now  left  his  sword  as  an 
useless  weapon,  and  grappling  with  his  opponents, 
liy  turns,  threw  each  of  them  to  the  ground  with 
incredible  strength,  and  often  attempted  in  vain 
to  reach  the  gate;  but  finding  every  effort  imsuc- 
cessfnl  to  elVect  his  escape,  he  began  to  retreat  to- 
waiits  the  garden,  when  the  giants  immediately 
left  him,  and  resumed  their  station  at  the  gate,  for 
sothe  enchantment  was  framed,  that  they  should 
ever  remain  the  guardians  of  tlie  entrance.  Jn  the 
mean  time  the  earl  arrived  at  the  meadow,  where 
the  banquet  was  spread,  and  where  he  slew  the 
Faun,  whose  snare  was  laid  for  strangers.  Here 
Orlando  took  the  chain  that  was  of  a  great  length 
and  weight,  and  dragging  it  after  him  returned  to 
the  place  where  he  left  the  two  giants,  and  after  a 
dreadful  contiict  he  seized  and  bound  them  both 
with  the  chain  :  but  the  knight  still  knew  that  his 
adventure  was  not  completed,  as  he  must  not  re- 
turn to  his  mistress  till  he  had  entirely  destroyed 
the  garden  of  the  enchauiress.  He  Ijad  again  re- 
course to  his  book,  and  found  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden  was  a  Uev,  of  »  bicli  if  the  topmost 
branch  was  brought  to  the  ground,  the  whole  en- 
chantment would  be  dissolved  ;  but  that  no  one 
must  hope  to  achieve  this  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  most  dreadful  danger.  Orlando,  im- 
daunted,  took  his  way  to  the  palace,  where  he  had 
seen  the  dame  with  the  drawn  sword,  and  whom 
he  now  found,  as  he  had  left  her,  bound  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree:  he  soon  came  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  he  sought  for,  and  behelil  the  fatal  summit 
above  the  flight  of  an  arrow  sent  from  the  strongest 
l)Ow  ;  the  branches  of  this  tree  were  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, an<l  covered  with  thick  leaves  that  changed 
e\ery  day,  and  concealed  under  them  sharp 
thorns;  the  trunk  was  so  perfectly  smooth  that  it 
was  impossible  to  climb  it,  and  so  slender,  as  to 
be  grasped  by  the  hand  :  this  whole  tree  was  laden 
with  apples  of  gold  of  a  vast  size  and  weight,  that 
hung  by  a  small  stalk,  and  thieatened  all  that  ap- 
proachtd  them,  for  the  lightest  foot  that  pressed 
tlie  earth  made  all  the  Ine  tremble,   fioui  which 


He  deem'd  that  Cod  (ihns  oft  the  warrior  said) 
At  such  a  lime  hud  sent  this  sword  m  aid  : 


the  golden  shower  immediately  descended  like 
hail,  and  crushed  the  wretched  adventurer  to  death. 
Orlando,  having  considered  all  with  attention,  saw 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  ascending  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tree,  where  the  boughs  would  not  have 
supported  the  least  weight;  but  having  made  a 
kind  of  wicker  shed,  lined  with  sods  of  turf,  he 
placed  it  on  his  head,  and,  thus  defended,  marched 
forw.ards  towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which,  as 
he  approached,  began  to  shower  the  apples  in  such 
abundance,  that  all  bis  strength,  great  as  it  was, 
could  scarcely  enable  him  to  stand  under  the 
enormous  weight  that  ojipressed  him:  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  trunk,  be,  with  his  sword,  immediate- 
ly severed  it  in  two,  and  the  whole  fell  to  the 
ground:  an  earthquake  followed,  the  Sun  was 
obscured  with  dreadful  clouds,  and  the  earl  re- 
mained in  total  darkness,  till,  from  a  thick  smoke 
that  covered  all  the  plains  and  mountains,  a  flame 
arose  to  the  height  of  a  tower,  where  some  demon 
seemed  to  destroy  every  spell  of  the  garden.  The 
enchantment  being  ended,  the  sky  cleared,  the  Sun 
shone  with  new  beauty,  the  wall  of  the  rock  that 
lately  surrounded  the  place  was  vanished,  and 
left  every  one  at  liberty  to  depart.  The  palace 
and  fuuniain  appeared  no  more,  and  nothing  was 
seen  but  Ihe  dame  bound  to  the  trunk  nf  the  tree, 
who,  with  bitter  comjilaints,  lamented  the  de- 
struction of  her  garden.  Her  former  pr;de  was  now 
humbled;  she  no  longer  continued  in  obstinate 
silence,  but  thus  addressed  Orlando:  "  Sir  knight, 
the  flcjwer  of  knighthood,  1  couftss  that  I  deserve 
ileath,  but  should  you  now  execute  your  just  ven- 
geance upon  me,  know  that  many  knights  and 
ladies,  detained  in  prison  by  my  power,  will  sutler 
in  my  death.  This  garden,  which  thou  hast  de- 
.stroyed  in  one  day,  cost  me  the  study  of  sevin 
niiitiths,  anil  was  designed  to  revenge  me  fur  the 
discourt.sy  of  a  knight  and  dame  called  Arriantes 
and  Origilla,  who  have  never  yet  fallen  into  my 
hands  *  :  many  lives  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  this 
garden,  but  greater  numbers  have  been  made 
captive  at  a  bridge,  and  at  a  tower,  where  an  old 
man  drew  many  into  his  snares,  till  his  prisoners 
were  released  liy  a  certain  virgin,  daughter  to  Ga- 
lapbrnnt,  well  versed  in  magic.  Many  still  re- 
main prisoners  at  the  bridge,  all  whom,  should  I 

e  slain,  would  inevitably  perish  ;  but  if  thou  wilt 
spare  my  life,  I  promise  to  set  them  at  liberty: 

houldst  thou  distrust  my  words,  lead  me  hence, 
either  released  or  bound,  and  I  will  destroy  the 
;r  and  bridge  in  thy  presence.  Choose  which 
1  wilt;  take  my  life,  or,  by  extending  thy 
mercy  to  me,  give  life  and  liberty  to  the  wretched 
captives." 

Orlando,  hearing  this,  determined  to  spare  the 

nchantrcis,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  en- 
chanted bridge  ;  at  which  place  he  slew  .trridang, 
and  delivered  all  the  prisoners  as  lietbre  related  in 
the  note  to  Book  xix.  ver.  '2"i. 

Orlando  Innam.  Book  i.  cant.  xvii.  ^viii. 
Book  ii.  cant.  iii.  iv.  v. 

*  No  further  account  appcnrscf  this  in  Boyaida 
f  .'.iigflica. 


nOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


At  such  a  time,  that  call'd  for  all  his  might. 

To  meet  in  combat  Sericana's  kniirht. 

Who  (ioin'd  to  force  o'er  all  the  world  confess'd) 

Wore  Durindana,  and  ISayardo  press'd  : 

Rogero's  armour  scarce  attention  drew. 

As  little  prizing  what  he  little  knew. 

Which  seem'd,  whalc'er  its  worth,  such  worth  to 

owe 
To  temper  less  than  pomp  of  outward  show. 
He  wants  no  mail  of  proof,  wh(i»;e  skin  was  made 
Impervious  to  the  javelin,  dart,  or  blade. 
To  Oliverothon  he  left  the  arms. 
But  kept  himself  the  sword  of  tcmper'd  charms. 
To  Brandimart  he  save  the  steed,  and  shar'd 
With  either  noble  friend,  in  due  wgard. 
The  good  that  seem'd  hy  Providence  prepar'd. 

Each  warrior  for  the  day  of  battle  sought       2-0 
Some  new  device  and  vestment  richly  wrought. 
Orlando,  pictur'd  in  his  scutcheon,  took 
Proud  Babel's  lofty  tower  with  lightning  struck. 
A  hound  of  silver  Olivero  bore. 
The  leash  upon  his  back  he  couchant  wore; 
The  motto — TrLL  he   comes" — his  mantle  fram'd 
Of  gold,  well  worthy  of  a  knight  so  fam'd. 
But  noble  Brandimart  resolv'd  to  take. 
For  his  own  honour  and  his  father's  sake  ", 
A  mantle  fashion'd  for  the  day  of  hght,  230 

AH  sabled  o'er  with  the  dun  hue  of  night. 
The  work  of  Flordelis ;  who  round  it  plac'd 
A  costly  fringe  with  sparkling  jewels  grac'd. 
With   her  own  hand  the  dame  had  wrought  the 

weed 
That  coverM  all  the  warrior's  arms  and  steed. 
But  from  that  hour  the  task  was  fii-st  begun. 
To  that  which  saw  her  love's  dear  labour  done; 
Kor  since,  did  smile  upon  her  face  appear. 
Or  glimpse  of  pleasure  change  her  mournful  cheer: 
A  ci  instant  weight  hung  hea\'y  at  her  heart,      240 
And  much  she  fear'd  to  lose  her  Brandimart : 
Oft  had  she  known  him  in  the  field  expos'd 
To  hostile  rage,  with  perils  round  enclos'd; 
But  such  a  dread  liad  ne'er  hersoul  opprest. 
Froze  in  her  blood,  or  throbb'd  within  her  breast. 
And  from  this  fear,  which  ne'er  before  she  knew, 
The  gentle  dame  more  fatal  omens  drew. 

With  arms,  and  every  need  prepar'd  atjiand. 
Their  sails  the  warriors  to  the  breeze  expand. 
But  Sansonetto  and  Astolpho  stay,  250 

Whose  joint  command  the  numerous  hosts  obey. 

Unhappy  Flordelis,  in  deep  despair. 
Laments   and  weeps,   and  wearies   Heaven   with 

prayer; 
And,  far  as  sight  the  lessening  obiect  views. 
With  straining  eyes  the  flying  ship  pursues. 
Her  .Sansonetto  and  Astolpho  bore, 
All  pale  and  struggling,  from  the  fatal  shore; 
Then  to  her  home  the  widow'd  mourner  led, 
And  left  her  spent  and  fainting  on  her  bed. 


"  This  fanciful  device  of  chivalry  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  the  Italian  commentator:  "The  pos- 
ture of  the  dog  shons  that  he  is  in  expectation  of 
his  prey  ;  by  the  dog  Olivero  figures  himself,  and 
shows,  that  he  only  waits  for  the  opportunity  t" 
prove  his  valour." 

"  In  honour  of  his  father  Monodant  lately  dead, 
of  which  the  news  was  brought  him  by  Bardinu. 
See  i:ool.  ws'ix.  vtr.  494. 


Meanwhile  the  winds  convey'd  the  gallant  threci' 
The  fearless  champions,throughthe  foamysea ;  261 
S\v  ft  to  the  isle  the  vessel  urg'd  her  speed. 
The  list  for  such  a  glorious  fight  decreed. 
Now  had  Anglante's  knight  th'  expected  land,. 
W'ith  Brandimart  and  Olivero,  gain'd  : 
.Arriving  first,  he  first  the  ground  possess'd. 
And  to  the  east  his  fair  pavilion  dress'd. 
That  day  came  Agramant,  in  martial  pride. 
And  piteh'd  his  tent  upon  the  western  side. 
But  since  the  Sun  roli'd  down  departing  light,  270 
Till  next  aurora  they  deferr'd  the  fight. 
Till  morning  dawn  on  either  hand  prepar'd, 
The  menials  stood  in  arms  their  lords  to  guard. 
The  noble  Brandimart  at  evening  went 
( His  chief  permitting)  to  the  Pagan's  tent, 
With  Afric's  king  t'  unlock  his  secret  breast. 
For  once  their  souls  the  ties  of  friend  confess'd, 
U'hen  Brandimart  in  Afric's  banner'd  host 
Had  follow'd  Agramant  to  Gallia's  coast. 
Mindful  of  former  love  the  warriors  meet,  289 

And  grasping  hand  in  hand,  each  other  greet. 
With  earnest  reasons  then  the  Christian  knight 
Would  urge  the  Pa»an  to  decline  the  fight. 
With  ofliers,  from  Orlando,  to  restore 
Kach  city  to  his  rule,  from  Nilus'  shore 
To  where  Alcides  fix'd  his  pillar'd  base. 
Would  be  the  faith  of  Mary's  Son  embrace. 

"  Thee  have  1  lov'd,"  he  cried,  "thee,  whilst  I  live. 
Shall  ever  love,  and  hence  this  counsel  give. 
Well  ir.ayst  thou  know  I  deem  that  counsel  good. 
Which  I,  O  monarch'^!  for  myself  pursu'd.      291 

Christ  is  our  Cod,  but  Mahomet  imtrue 

Cy  me  the  path  of  life  and  mercy  view. 

The  path  I  tread — and  fain  would  thee,  O  king  ! 

With  every  I'riend,  to  life  and  mercy  bring. 

In  this  consists  thy  weal — nought  else  aright 

Can  work  thy  good,  and  least  of  all,  the  fight 

With  Jlilo's  son  '•!,  where  conquest  cannot  weigh 

Against  the  evil,  shouldst  thou  lose  the  day. 

If  thou  shouldst  win — how  little  gain  ensues  !    300 

But  if  thou  losest — greatly  must  thou  lose. 

Say,  by  thy  hand  Orlando  breathless  lie. 

Or  we,  who  come  with  him  to  win  or  die, 

I  see  not  how  henceforth  thou  shalt  regain 

Thy  honour,  and  restore  thy  lost  domain. 


'3  Brandimart  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Orlando,  as  is  related  by  Buvardo.  Orlando  bar- 
ing engaged  in  a  bloody  battle  with  Agrican,  en- 
deavours, w  hen  night  breaks  oft'  the  battle,  to  con- 
vert the  king  to  Christianity,  but  in  vain;  next  day 
the  conibat  is  renewed  :  at  last  Agrican  receiving 
his  death's  W(  und  from  Orlando  requests  baptism, 
and  is  baptized  by  the  Paladin  before  be  dies. 

'*  Miloof  Anglante,  youngest  brother  to  duke 
Anion,  having  won  the  afltctions  of  Bertha,  the 
sister  of  Charlemain,  she  proved  with  child  by  him. 
The  emperor  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this, 
threw  them  both  into  prisou.  till  the  lovers  being 
set  at  liberty  throtigh  the  mediation  of  Amon,  he 
banished  them  from  his  dominions.  They  after- 
wards married,  and  Bertiia  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
afterwards  named  Orlando,  who  gave  in  his  ear- 
liest years  such  proofs  of  valour,  as  induced  the 
emperor  to  pardon  his  parents:  he  received  them 
both  into  favour,  and  restored  to  Milohis  posses- 
sions, the  marquisate  of  Brava,  and  the  earldom  of 
Anglantcs.     He  adopted  youi.'g  Orlando  for  his 
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Thii)k  not — sliOflld  we  be  slain — the  Clnistian  state. 
So  twiiiM  wilh  us,  so  buried  in  our  fate, 
'i'liat  Charles  can  want,  to  Earth's  remotest  end, 
Soldiers  and  ciiiefs  his  conquests  to  defend. 

Thus  Jiraniliinart ;  and  thus  had  further  prest 
The  wholesome  counsels  of  a  zealous  breast,      31 1 
Kut  with  an  angry  voice,  and  haughty  look, 
Icnpatient  on  his  speech  the  I'agan  broke. 

'•  Sure  more  than  niadnes*;  must  possess  tiiy  mind, 
And  all  who  dare,  like  thee  in  folly  blind, 
WhateVr  the  chance,  in  evil  or  in  good, 
('nask'd  on  others  their  advice  obtrude  ! 
That  these  thy  words  but  speak  thy  former  will 
To  seek  my  peace,  and  that  thou  seek'st  it  still, 
I  scarce  can  think,  when,  to  my  present  harms,  320 
I  sec  thee  with  Oilando  rang'd  in  arms. 
Sure,  rather  conscious  of  th'  avenging  ilay, 
When  that  dire  6end  shall  make  thy  soul  his  prey, 
Thou  seek'st  to  drag  with  thee  to  lowest  Hell 
All-human  kind,  in  endless  pains  to  dwell. 
Whether  I  lose  or  conquer — whether  gain 
My  ancient  realm,  or  exil'd  still  remain, 
God  in  his  awful  purpose  must  dispose; 
Nor  thou,  nor  I,  nor  yet  Orlando  knows. 
Howe'er  it  fall — no  fortune  shall  debase  330 

My  soul  to  actions  that  a  king  disgrace. 
Hence,  to  thy  friends  return  !  and  if  thy  might 
Can  prove  no  better  in  to  morrow's  fight, 
Than  now  thy  skill  in  eloquence  is  shown, 
Orlando  little  shall  thy  S'lccour  own." 

Thus  Agramant  his  speech  in  anger  clos'd; 
And  bolh  retiring  till  the  mom  repos'd. 

With  silver  dawn  of  light,  each  warrior,  dress'd 
In  shining  arms,  his  foaming  courser  press'd  : 
No  time  for  parley,  while,  with  eager  haste,      340 
His  pointed  lance  in  rest  each  warrior  plac'd  ; 
But  ill-advis'd,  my  lord  '»,  the  martial  strain 
Would  linger  here  on  Lipadusa's  plain,  . 

And  leave  Rogero,  in  the  cruel  strife 
Of  wnids  and  waves,  to  yield  his  noble  life. 

Theyouth  his  dreadful  way  through  roaringtides 
And  raging  foam  with  sinewy  arm  divides  : 
He  feels  the  breaking  surge  and  howling  wind, 
But  most  he  feels  the  tempest  in  his  mind  : 
There  conscience  bids  him  fear  that  Christ  will 
take  350 

Due  vengeance  now  ;  and  since  he  scorn'd  to  make 
His  choice  of  purer  streams,  has  doom'd  to  lave 
His  past  oft'ences  in  the  briny  wave. 
He  now  remembers  many  a  promise  given 
To  her  he  lov'd  ;  and  w  hat  be  vow'd  to  Heaven 
When  with  Rinaldo  late  in  fight  he  met. 
And  how  his  soul  could  every  tie  forget. 
Repentant  now,  with  many  a  fervent  prayer 
He  begs  of  God  his  forfeit  life  to  spare, 


eon.  and  the  pope  made  him  standard-bearer  to  the 
church,  and  a  senator  of  Home. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Christians  by  Gamieri, 
king  of  Carthage,  Milo  of  Anglantcs  performed 
great  feats  of  valour:  having  received  the  pope's 
benediction,  he  defended  Home  and  Charleniain, 
and  killed  (iarnieri.  Almontes,  grandson  of  Gar- 
nieri,  afterwards  coming  over  to  revenge  his  death, 
engaged  in  single  combat  with  Milo,  and  killed 
bini  with  the  sword  Durindana. 

See  Aspramont,  c.  i.  ii.  ver.  18. 
j^'s  He  continues  the  combat  iu  tbe  52Utli  verse 
oftbis  Book. 


And  vows„if  c'erhis  feet  sliould  tread  the  shore.  300 

Wilh  heart  sincere  t'  embrace  the  Cliristian  lore, 

.And  ne'er  again  in  aid  of  .Afric's  band 

With  sword  or  lance  against  the  faithful  stand; 

But  back  to  Fr^mce  resume  his  speedy  way. 

And  there  to  Charles  his  due  allegiance  pay; 

No  longer  Bradamantwith  words<liliide. 

But  with  true  faith  their  happy  loves  conclude. 

Scarce  had  he  vow'd,  w  hen,  lo  I  he  seems  te  swim 
With  nerves  new-brac'd  in  every  buoyant  limb; 
Wondrousto  tell!   untir'd  his  vigour  braves       370 
The  deep  once  more,  and  buiTets  with  the  waves: 
Wave  rolling  after  wave  alternate  swells, 
One  lifts  him  high,  and  one  his  course  impels. 
Sinking  and  rising  thus  the  brine  he  cleaves ; 
At  length  the  rock  his  weary  limbs  receives. 
And  where  with  favouring  shelf  declines  the  steep. 
All  drench'd  with  ooze  be  issues  from  the  deep. 
The  rest  that  sought  their  hapless  lives  to  save, 
Engulf'd  in  billows  found  a  watry  grave. 

Now  from  the  tossing  surge,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mands, 
Upon  the  dreary  cliflT  Rogero  stands;  S8i 

.\round  the  savage  coast  he  rolls  his  eyes, 
And,safc  from  sea,  new  fe.ii-s  by  land  arise  : 
There  doom'd,  perhaps,  on  that  dire  coast  to  lie 
A  lonely  CNile,  and  with  famine  die. 
But  yeuresolv'd  with  constant  mind  to  bear, 
\\  hat  evil  Heav'ii  had  doom'd  his  wretched  sbare- 
l'|>  the  steep  rock  his  patient  step  he  bends. 
And  now,  by  slow  degrees,  the  height  ascends; 
When  sudden  to  his  wondering  sight  appears     390 
A  sire,  low  bent  with  abstinence  and  years: 
A  hermit,  by  his  looks  and  gesture  seen. 
Of  sainl^like  manners,  and  of  reverend  mien. 
•'  O  Saul !   O  Saul  1"  he  cried,  a;  near  he  drew, 
"  Why  wilt  thou  thus  my  holy  faith  pursue?" 
(As  once  to  Paul  our  heavenly  Saviour  spoke, 
What  time  he  gave  the  dread,  but  saving  stroke.) 
"  Think'st  thou,  unpaid,  to  pass  th'  opposing  ford 
Defrauding  of  his  dues  the  rightful  lord.'  399 

Lol  God.  who  reaches  all,  whom  late  in  thought 
You  decm'd  so  far,  has  here  his  judgment  «  rought,'' 

Thus  far  the  hennit,  to  whose  holy  sight 
High  Heaven  in  vision,  the  preceding  night. 
Great  things  disclos'd;   how,  by  his  powerful  hand, 
Rogero  safe  should  tread  that  desert  land  ; 
Reveal'd  Ijis  life  ;  his  every  action  past. 
His  future  praise,  and  hapless  death  at  last ; 
With  all  the  glory  that  henceforth  should  grace 
His  sons,  his  grandsons,  and  liis  numerous  race. 

Tlie  hermit  then  pursues  ;  and  first  severe,  410 
He  pours  reproof  in  young  Rogero's  ear; 
And,  wlicn  remorse  and  shame  his  bosom  move, 
He  soothes  him  with  the  balm  of  peace  and  lo\e. 
The   yoc.th  he    blames,   who    such   delay  could 

mnke 
A  yoke  so  pleasing  on  his  neck  to  take: 
Hence,  what  at  first  behov'd  him  to  embrace. 
When  Christ  so  gently  warn'd  him  oft  to  grace. 
In  peaceful  times,  he  now  rcceiv'd,  as  aw'd 
Before  the  presence  of  an  angry  God, 
And  deaf  to  mild  reproof,  coufess'd  bis  chastening; 
rod.  40() 

He  comforts  then,  and  tells  him  Christ  will  hear 
Repi'iitant  sinners  with  indulgent  ear; 
That  in  the  go'ipel-viueyard  of  the  Lord 
Each  holy  labourer  finds  a  like  reward  ; 
And,  with  pure  zeal,  he  to  the  listening  youth 
L'nfoldsthe  luvsteries  of  Christian  truth. 
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In  converse  thus,  with  steps  sedate  aiiJ  sluw, 
Together  to  the  hermit's  cell  they  go. 
Cut  in  the  living  rock  ;  and  o'er  it  stands 
A  hallow'd  chapel  that  the  east  cornmaiuls,        430 
Fair,  neatly  built — and  reaching  to  the  flood. 
Of  various  growth  below,  a  quivering  wood, 
Where  laurel,  juniper,  and  myrtle  green. 
With  spreading  palm-trees,  grace  the  lovely  scene; 
"Whose  mingled  shade  a  liquid  fountain  feeds. 
That  down  the  rock  its  murmuring  current  leads. 
Near  forty  yeai"s  had  past  since  first  the  sire 
Forsook  each  worldly  jjleasure,  to  retire 
To  this  recess,  where,  by  his  Saviour  blest, 
He  led  his  days  in  purity  and  rest.  440 

For  wholesome  food  the  gather'd  fruits  he  took  ; 
To  quench  his  thirst  he  si]3p'd  the  crystal  brook: 
And  strong  in  health,  and  free  fioni  care  and  strife, 
He  reach'd  th'  extremest  verge  of  human  life. 

Now  in  his  cell  the  kindled  lire  he  blew, 
Then  on  the  board  his  homely  fruits  he  threw. 
Rogero  dry'd  his  vest  and  oozing  hair. 
Then  sate  and  feasted  on  the  simple  fare ; 
Where,  by  his  saint-like  host  explain'd,  he  heard 
The  wondrous  truths  in  Christian  faith  rever'd  ; 
And  from  his  hand,  next  day,  the  humble  knight 
In  the  pure  stream  receiv'd  the  cleansing  rite. 

Awhile  sequester'd  in  this  calm  abode 
Rogero  stay'd,  whom  oft  the  man  of  God 
Declar'd,  some  days  elapsM,  he  meant  to  send 
Where  all  his  thoughts,  where  all  his  wishes  tend. 
Meanwhile  in  talk  the  useful  hours  were  given 
To  various  themes:  now  on  the  realms  of  Ileaven 
The  sage  discours'd ;  now  on  his  worldly  goud  ; 
And  now  the  race  to  issue  from  his  blood.  460 

That  Power,  from  whom  no  thought  remains  con- 

ceal'd, 
Had  to  the  reverend  sire  in  dreams  revcal'd, 
That,  from  the  day  he  fust  our  faith  cuibrac'd, 
Rogero's  life  in  seven  short  years  would  waste; 
That  Piiiabello,  by  his  consort  dead, 
Sliould  call  down  future  vengeance  on  his  head  ; 
Till  for  this  death  and  Bertolagi  slain. 
He  falls  by  dire  iMaganza's  impious  train: 
So  secret  is  his  fate;  no  tongue  can  tell 
The  murderous  treason,  or  by  whom  he  fell.      470 
ISut  vihere,  by  cruel  hands  the  knight  shall  die  ; 
There,  by  those  hands  his  corse  shall  bury'd  lie. 
His  wife  and  sister,  for  his  honour'd  sake. 
Hereafter  shall  a  heavy  vengeance  take  ; 
And  with  her  burthen'd  womb,  long  time  deplor'd, 
His  mourning  wife  shall  seek  her  absent  lord: 
Between  the  .Adigi  and  Hrenta's  rills. 
And  where  Antenor  stay'd  between  the  hillsj 
Hills  rich  with  sulphur,  where  each  river  leads 
His   course  through  corn-clad  fields  and  verdant 
meads ;  4R0 

Scenes,  by  the  Trojan  view'd  with  raptur'd  eye, 
Which  well  might  Ida,  and  the  loss  supply 
Of  X^nthus  and  Ascanius^there  in  shade 
Of  sheltering  forests  should  the  dame  be  stay'd  ; 
And  near  Athestes  (Phrygian  name)  in  throes 
Of  child-bed  labour,  should  to  birth  disclose 
Ap  infant,  fair  in  form,  and  after  fam'd 
For  noble  daring,  and  Rogero  nam'd  : 
He,  own'd  of  Trnjan  lineage,  should  obtain 
Dominion  o'er  the  Trojan's  exil'd  train ;  490 

And  next  from  Chailes  '■',  to  whom  his  youthful  aid 
He  gives  in  arms,  with  princely  gifts  be  paid  : 

'^  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  illustrious  family 


When,  for  his  actions  in  the  Lombnrd  war, 

The  name  of  marquis  should  he  justly  bear. 

As  royal  Charles,  when  he  the  land  bestows, 

Would  say  in  I^tin — Este — here  repose  ; 

Succeeding  tinres  such  omen  should  embrace, 

.ind  give  the  name  of  Este  '^  to  the  place. 

Thencefortl)  no  more  Athestes  should  retaia 

Its  ancient  title,  but  the  new  remain.  50fl 

God  set  before  his  chosen  servant's  view 

What  judgment  should  I'ogero's  death  pursue  ; 

How  he,  in  vision,  ere  the  dawning  light. 

Should  stand  before  his  faithful  consort's  sight. 

And  to  her  ear  the  murderous  guile  betray, 

The  place  describing  where  his  body  lay  : 

How  she,  and  herMarphisa,  should  employ 

Both  fire  and  sword  Ponliero  to  destroy. 

Nor  less  his  son,  Rogero,  when  he  grew 

To  manhood,  should  Maganza's  race  pursue.      510 

Of  every  Azzo  of  th'  Alberti's  '^  name, 

Th'  Obizi,  all  that  blood  from  these  could  claim. 

The  hermit  knew,  to  Nicholas  renown'd  ; 

Borso  and  Hercules  with  virtues  crown'd; 

Hippolito  and  Linonetto  grac'd  ; 

Al|)honso  brave,  and  Isabella  chaste. 

But  well  instructed  where  his  speech  to  close. 
The  holy  fother  speaks  not  all  he  knows; 
WHiat  should  be  told,  be  to  the  youth  exphins, 
And.  whatconceai'd,  he  to  himself  retains.         ."iCJO 

Meanwhile  with  spears  decUn'd'9,  and  fearless 
heart, 
Orlando,  Olivero,  Erandimart, 
To  meet  the  Pagan  Mars  with  fury  came, 
(For  such  the  Muse  my  fierce  Gradasso  name) 
.And  those  that  with  him  stood  the  fight  to  wage. 
King  -Agramant,  and  king  Sobrino  sage. 
Kacli  spurr'd  his  mettled  steed,  and,  wide  around, 
The  ^eas,  the  shores,  re-echo'd  to  the  sound. 
When  now  the  combatants  together  drew, 
.And  to  the  skies  their  shiver'd  lances  Hew;         530 
With  horrid  crash  the  aifrighted  waves  appear'd 
To  swell  and  foam — the  noise  to  France  was  heard  \ 

By  chance  Orlando  and  Gradasso  met, 
.And  e^iual  seem'd  against  each  other  set. 
Save  that  Bayardo's  vigour  in  the  course 
Gave  seeming  'vantage  to  Gradasso's  force. 


of  Este,  whose  praises  are  scattered  all  through 
this  work  ;  and  here  the  poet  gives  the  origin  or 
derivation  of  the  name  of  Este,  as  likewise  of  the 
title  of  marquis,  given  by  Charles  the  Great  to  this 
Rogero,  when  he  went  against  Desiderius  king  of 
Lonibardy.     See  note  to  Book  iii.  ver.  164. 

*7  In  the  quaintTiess  of  this  passage,  Ariosto  al- 
ludes to  the  real  incident  that  gave  birth  to  the 
title  or  name  of  Este,  afterwards  so  famous.  The 
emperors,  when  they  be.-^towed  any  lordship  or  so- 
vereignty on  subjects  for  their  meriis,  made  use  of 
this  expression  in  Latin.  Este  hie  domiiii. 

'^  All  these  personages  have  been  sufficiently 
noted  in  the  former  parts  of  these  remarks.  See 
Book  iii. — the  Notes  throughout. 

'9  The  poet  rtturns  to  Rogero,  Book  xliii.  ver. 
1469. 

The  battle  here  described  by  Ariosto  of  six  cham- 
pions, three  to  three,  is  certainly  new  in  poetry, 
thougii  doubtless  battles  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  romance  writers :  it  gives  the  poet 
room  for  novelty  of  description,  and  perhaps  is  as 
excellent  a  battle  as  any  in  the  whole  poena. 
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Aa-ainst  the  steed  with  such  resistless  power 
It  He  riish'd,  the  steed  which  fierce  Orlaiulo  bure, 

H  That,  forc'd  before  the  dreadful  shock  to  yield, 

"  He  fell,  and  measor'd  with  hislenuth  theticld.  J40 

Orlando  tries,  but  vainly  still  he  tries, 
AA'ith  hand  and  spur  to  make  his  courser  rise. 
When  nounht  avail'd  the  saddle  he  foreook, 
Emhrac'd  his  shield  and  Bulisarda  shook. 
On  Afric's  monarch  Olivero  ran. 
And  both  with  equal  chance  the  tilt  began. 
But  Brandimart  had  kinj  Sobrino  thrown 
From  off  his  steed  ;  tboush  scarcely  could  be  known 
K  by  his  own  or  courser's  blame  he  fell. 
For  seldom  fame  Sibiino's  fall  could  tell.  5511 

But  whether  by  his  own  or  courser's  fault, 
Unhors'd  Sobrino  lay  the  Qrst  assault. 

^Now  Brandimart,  who  kinj  Sobrino  view'd 
Low-stretch'd  on  earth,  nn  more  with  him  pm-su'd 
Ihe  fight,  butturn'd  firadasso's  arms  to  meet, 
Br  wliom  alike  Orlando  lost  his  scat. 
The  tnarquisnnw  and  Agraniant,  engag'd 
With  equal  fortune,  had  the  combat  wag'd. 
Against  the  shield   their  spears  they  broke,  and 

drew 
Tlieir  flaming  swords,  the  battle  to  renew.  560 

Orlando  (wlio  beheld  Gradasso  clos'd 
With  Brandimart,  and  little  now  dispos'd 
On  him  hi^  force  to  turn,  so  sore  he  felt 
The  strokes  his  gallant  foe  unceasing  dealt) 
Ga/'d  round,  when  near  Sobrino  stood  in  sight, 
Like  him,  on  foot,  and  idle  from  the  fight. 
Fierce  on  the  sage  lie  rusU'd,  with  dreadful  look. 
And,  as  he  trod,  the  skies  with  terrour  shook  : 
Sobrino,  who  the  dread  encounter  view'd. 
Firm  in  his  arms  with  force  collected  stood.       571) 
Then,  as  a  pilot,  who  beholds  from  far 
Tfce  roaring  onset  trf  th»;  watery  war, 
Directs  his  prow  against  the  billowy  tide 
In  mountains  rising — thus  Sobrino  try'd 
With  lifted  shield,  that  ruin  to  repej. 
Which  from  the  sword  of  Falerina  fell. 
Such  Balisarda's  edge,  the  strongest  arms 
But  little  held  against  its  temper'd  charms; 
Aiitl,  wielded  now  in  great  Orlando's  hand 
(Of force  uneqnall'd),  ivjthing  could  withstand. 
Fidl  on  the  buckler's  orb,  with  swift  descent      581 
Through  duuhle  folds  of  plated  steel  it  went. 
Cleft  all  the  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder  m.ade 
A  ghastly  wound,  where  mail  and  plate  o'erlaid, 
Oppos'd  in  vain  the  fierce  descending  blade. 
Now  in  his  turn,  Sobrino  aims  the  blow 
To  wound  Orlando  ;   but  his  fearless  foe 
Tuwounded  stands  — to  him  such  favour  Heaven, 
And  stars  propitious,  from  his  birth  had  given. 
Again  the  noble  earl  the  falch.on  sped,  590 

And  from  Sobrino  thought  to  part  his  head. 
Sobrino.  whothe  strength  of  Claniiont  knows. 
And  finds  no  buckler  can  such  strokes  oppose. 
Drew  sudden  back,  but  scarcely  could  evade 
Tlie  furious  aim  from  Falerina's  blade : 
The  sword  fell  Hat,  but  o'er  his  forehead  broke 
Til'  unfaithful  lielm,andstunn'd  him  with  the  stroke. 
Prone  on  the  ground  all  pale  Sobrino  lay. 
Nor  soon  rei^over'd  to  dispute  the  day. 
The  I'aladin,  who  deeni'd  this  combat  o'er,        COO 
His  rival  fall'n,  as  if  to  rise  no  more. 
Against  firadasso  turn'd,  should  chance  demand. 
In  aid  of  lirandimart,  his  friendly  hand. 
For  him  o'ermat(!h'd  in  arms  and  sword  he  held, 
Percbance  in  courser  and  in  strength  exccli'd. 


Brave  Brandimart,  that  on  Fronfino  rode, 

(The  ginerous  beast  Kogero  late  bestrode) 

.So  ply'd  his  weapons  in  the  dangerous  field. 

He  little  seem'd  in  strengih  or  skill  to  yield.      G09 

Had  like  defence  secur'd  his  breast  from  harms. 

His  force  might  more  than  meet  the  PagaTi  arms. 

But,  (conscious  of  his  weaker  mail)  now  there. 

Now  here  he  turns,  and  oft  eludes  the  war: 

Noceurser  better  than  Frontino  knew 

The  knight's  command,  or  at  a  signal  flew. 

Where  Durindana  fell,  he  seem'd  to  know 

Its  aim.  and  shunn'd  the  long-descending  blow. 

But  in  a  difiercnt  part  the  battle  rag'd. 
By  Agramant  and  Olivero  wag'd  : 
Both  seem'd  alike  the  sk'dl  of  arms  to  claim,    620 
Their  valour  equal,  and  their  strength  the  same. 
Orlando  (as  I  told)  Sobrino  sent 
Senseless  to  earth,  and  tow'rds  Gradasso  bent. 
In  aid  of  lirandimart,  but  from  his  steed 
Dismounted,  lu-g'd  on  foot  his  eager  speed  : 
Xow  ready  for  tli'  attack,  he  view'd  at  large 
.Sobrino's  courser  lighten'd  of  his  charge: 
Him,  as  he  cross'd  his  way,  with  active  heat 
He  seiz'd,  and  seizing  press'd  the  welcome  seat: 
One    hand    was    seen    the    ponderous    suord    to 

wield, 
.And  one  the  rich  and  splendid  bridle  held.  631 

fJradasso  now,  who  view'd  Orlando  near, 
Defy'd  him  by  his  name,  nor  harbour'd  fear: 
With  all  the  three  he  deem'dsuch  deeds  I'achieve, 
That  each  should  from  his  arm  a  stroke  receive. 
To  think  itmidnighf"  ere  the  close  of  eve. 
Then  leaving  Brandimart,  his  weapon's  point 
Furious  he  drives,  where  twisted  mail  and  joint 
Enclos'd  Orlando's  neck  ;  through  all  it  held. 
But  the  tough  skin  unhurt  the  thrust  repell'd.  640 
At  once  Orlando  Balisarda  waves. 
From  whose  keen  edge  no  magic  temper  saves: 
In  vain  the  corselet,  helm,  and  shield  oppose; 
Through  corsleet,  helm,  and  shield  the  weapon  goes  j 
At  once  his  bosom,  face,  and  thigh  receive 
The  smarting  wound,  he  scarcely  can  believe: 
For  since  the  day  he  first  bis  armour  wore. 
No  issuing  blood  e'er  stain'd  the  mail  before. 
Wondering  he  sees,  and  rages  at  the  view, 
This  unknown  sword  his  plates  and  cuirass  hew  C5B 
With  that  resistless  force  he  deem'd  alone 
IJestow'd  on  Durindana,  now  his  own ; 
And  had  one  stroke  pursu'd  its  aim  aright. 
That  stroke  had  to  the  saddle  cleft  the  knight  i 
More  wary  now  he  fights,  with  more  regard 
Than  wont  ercwhile,  and  less  forgets  to  ward. 

When  Brandimart  his  friend  Orlando  view'd, 
Who,  in  his  cause  engag'd,  the  fight  pursu'd, 
Aside  he  drew  to  mark  the  various  tield, 
I'repar'd,  where  need  requir'd  h'S  ai<l  to  yield.  660 
Thus  stood  the  war — when  now.  long  time  depriv'U 
Of  sense,  Sobrino  from  his  trance  reviv'd  : 
lie  rose;  but  still  his  front  its  anguish  own'd, 
His  shoiddcr  still  confess'd  the  grievous  wound. 
Across  the  plain  his  careful  eves  he  cast. 
And  heavy  now  to  aid  his  sovereign  p.ass'd: 
As  Olivero,  all  intent,  piu'su'd 
The  fight  with  .Agramant,  Sobrino  stood 


'"  An  expression  often  u'=ed  by  Ariosto,  and 
common  to  romance,  moaning  to  dazzle  his  eye- 
sight by  repeated  strukcs,  to  make  his  eyes  Bash 
lij-B  that  he  might  think  he  ^.iw  ^tars  ut  daylight. 
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Uchind,  iinnotcil  of  th'  incautious  foe, 
Anti  at  Ins  courser  aiin'd  a  spccdin:?  blow  :  670 

His  liiiidmu^t  lei  receiv'd  tlie  bitins  steel  ^'  i 
He  fell ;  and  «ill,  him  Olivero  fell," 
While  pre!-s'd  beniatli  him  on  the  niched  way. 
His  left-foot  tan.L-led  inthe  stirniplay. 
Again,  with  strength  renew'd,  Sobrino  sped 
A  sidelong  stroke,  to  lop  the  warrior's  head  ; 
But  this  his  arms  f.rbade,  his  arms  of  yore 
By  Vulcan  temper'd  and  w  hici)  Hector  wore. 
His  danger  Brandimart  from  far  survey'd,         679 
And  spurr'd  his  steed,  and  waving  round  his  blade 
Sobrino  struck,  whose  helm  receiv'd  the  stroke. 
While,  headlong,  justle J' by  the  courser's  shock, 
He  fell  to  earth — but  soon  the  senior  kuight 
His  feet  recovering,  rose  again  to  fight. 
On  Olivero  turn'd  with  fell  intent ; 
Once  more  to  slay  the  knight  bis  force  he  bent, 
Or,  as  he  sought  to  rise,  to  frustrate  his  intent. 
But  Olivero,  with  his  better  hand 
Still  disencumber'd,  could  his  sword  command. 
Which  here  he  thrust  or  whirl'd  with   matchless 
strength,  ti90 

And  held  Sobrino  at  the  weapon's  length. 
He  hop'd  ere  long  (the  Pagan  kept  at  bay) 
To  free  his  foot  that  now  imprison'd  lay. 
Drench'<l  in  his  blood  he  sees  th'  invading  foe, 
And  sees  to  earth  the  purple  current  flow  ; 
His  feeble  knees  can  scarce  their  weight  sustain. 
And  vanquish'd  soon,  hislimbs  must  press  the  plain. 
Oft  Olivero  strives  in  vain  to  rise. 
Still  on  his  foot  the  flonndering  courser  lies. 

Now  Brandimart  an  iron  tempest  deals,  700 

As  round  king  Agramant  Frontino  wheels : 
NoU-  at  his  side,  in  front,  and  now  behind, 
Frontino  circles  rapid  as  the  wind. 
This  steed  the  son  of  Monodaut  bestrides ; 
Nor  worse  the  steed  the  mid-day  monarch  '^-  guides, 
By  Brigliadoro  in  the  field  sustain'd, 
Eogero's  gift  from  Mandricardo  gain'd. 
Arms  could  he  boast,  of  arms  in  battle  try'd. 
Whose  temper  oft  the  hostile  steel  defy'd  ; 


"  This  action  of  Sobrino  does  not  seem  entirely 
consonant  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  whereby  it  was 
ever  held  unknidly  to  wound  the  horse;  and  this 
the  poet  himself  strongly  expresses  in  the  descrip- 
tien  of  the  duel  between  Rogero  and  Alandricardo. 

But  neither  knight  would  try 

Ungenerous  arts,  or  make  the  courser  die, 
T  o'erthrow  his  lord,  &c. 

Book  XXX.  vei'.  355. 

But,  after  all,  these  little  deviations  from  general 
principles,  as  has  been  already  observed  when 
Dudon  uses  for  his  weapon  a  battle  axe,  may  be 
introduced  chiefly  from  iv  desire  of  variety  in  the 
descriptive  parts ;  and  if  the  several  passages  in 
other  writers,  particularly  of  the  epic  kind,  were 
minutely  examined,  there  is  little  doubt  but  many 
apparent  improprieties,  if  not  inconsistencies,  might 
be  discovered  that  had  crept  in  from  the  same  mo- 
tive. With  respect  to  this  action  of  Sobrino,  it 
may  be  thought  less  to  trespass  against  the  deco- 
rnm  of  chivalry,  fiom  the  age  of  the  combatant, 
v.ho,  from  that  circumstance,  may  have  a  greater 
claim  to  our  indulgence. 

'2  Ri  del  mezzo  giorno Agramant  king  of 

Afric,  so  called  from  tUc  situation  of  bis  dominions 
to  the  iioulb. 


While  Brandiin.-irt  wore  such  as  time  ronM  yield. 
And  sudden  need  had  furnish'd  for  the  (ielrl :       711 
Yet  these  he  hop'd  (escap'd  from  present  harms) 
To  barter  with  his  foe  for  stronger  arms  ; 
His  foe,  whose  shoulder,  wounded  by  his  sword. 
From  the  wide  gash  a  stream  of  crimson  pour'd. 

Still  in  bis  side  a  wonnd  the  Christian  felt, 
By  stern  Gradasso  not  for  phasme  dealt ; 
Yet  with  king  Agramant  so  well  he  strove, 
That  oft  through  mail  and  sever'd  plate  be  drove 
The  weapon's  point ;  his  fencing  ...hield  he  cleft. 
His  better  hand  he  raz'd,  and  pierc'd  his  left.    720 

Such  was  their  tight,    yet  all  must  sport    be 
thought, 
To  deeds  Orlando  and  Gradasso  wrought. 

Gradasso  has  (Orlando  half  depriv'd 
Of  plate  and  mail,  his  helm  asunder  riv'd  ; 
On  either  side  has  shorn  his  crest  in  twain, 
And  sent  bis  shield  divided  to  the  plain  ; 
His  eorsleet  rent  beneath  ;  while,  safe  from  harm. 
His  fated  skin  defies  a  mortal  arm. 
But  him  the  Paladin  more  sorely  prcss'd 
And  pierc'd  with  wounds  his  face,  his  throat  and 

breast. 
To  grief  and  madness  fir'd,  Gradasso  view'd       73 1 
In  his  own  gore  his  smarting  limbs  imhru'd, 
While  fierce  Orlando  fouglit,  though  near  disarm'd. 
Without  a  wound,  from  head  to  foot  unbarm'd. 
Gradasso  rear'd  his  falchion,  at  a  blow 
Through  head  and  breast  to  cleave  his  hated  foe. 
He  struck,  but  fi-om  his  head  the  shining  blade 
Return'd  unbath'd,  though   with  the  stroke  dis- 

may'd, 
Bef  ire  Orlando's  sight  the  dazzling  meteors  play'd. 
He  (Iropt  the  reins ;  his  grasp  had  lost  the  sword. 
But  to  his  wrist  a  chain  the  hilt  secur'd.  712 

Scar'd  with  the  thundering  blow,  the  courser  bore 
The  knijlit  of  Anglant  round  the  sandy  shore; 
The  knight  all  senseless,  while  he  kept  his  scat, 
\or  knew  his  flight,  nor  rul'd  the  curbing  bit. 
Gradasso,  with  Bayardo,  swift  pursu'd. 
And  soon  had  reach'd,  but  turning  round  he  view'd 
King  Agramant  to  certain  death  expos'd. 
With  whom  the  son  of  Mon'.dant  had  clos'd  ;     750 
Whose  left  hand  seiz'd  his  helmet,  while  the  right 
His  beaver  opening,  at  his  dazzled  sight 
The  dagger  held,  and  no  defence  remain'd 
For  him,  w  hose  weapon  Brandimart  had  gain'd. 
Gradasso  saw,  and,  furious  at  the  view, 
Orlando  left  and  to  his  rescue  flew. 
Now  Brandimart  (who  deem'd  that  close  engag'd 
Gradasso  with  Anglante's  warrior  nag'd 
The  combat  still)  his  art  and  force  apply'd 
His  dagger  in  the  Pagan's  throat  to  hide,  7G0 

When  lo!  Gradasso  struck  with  all  his  might 
Behind  the  helmet  of  the  noble  knight. 

Father  of  Heaven ■'3!  among  th'  elected  blest, 
Vouclisafe  to  give  thy  faithful  martyr  rest !  ^ 
\^'ho  now,  the  storm  of  life's  short  voyage  o'er. 
Has  furi'd  his  sails  upon  a  peaceful  shore. 


=3  The  de.ith  of  Brandimart  is  one  of  the  most . 
affecting  passages  in  the  poem  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  finer  than  this  abrupt  apostrophe  of  the  poet, 
when  he  receives  the  mortal  wound.  This  idea  ap- 
pears entirely  our  autlior's  own,  and  1  believe  will 
be  allowed  to  be  excelled  by  few,  if  any  passages, 
either  in  the  subiimt  ori>atlietic. 
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How  couldst  tlioii,  Durindana^,  ruthless  sword  ! 

So  wound  Orlando,  thy  unhappy  lord, 

Before  his  eyes,  without  remorse,  to  end 

His  life's  companion,  and  his  trnest  friend  ?       770 

The  helm  in  vain  uppos'd  the  fatal  stroke, 
Deep  in  the  steel  tlie  edge  resistless  broke  ; 
Through  fold  on  fold,  a  dreadful  passage  made, 
And  buried  in  his  head  the  reeking  blade. 
All  pale  he  fell,  while  from  the  gaping  wound 
A  purple  deluge  (lo»'d,and  drench'd  theground. 
When  now  OrKitido  from  his  trance  awoke, 
As  round  the  lield  he  cast  an  eager  look. 
Full  soon  his  dearest  Brandimart  be  view'd,       779 
Low  streteh'd  on  earth  and  gasping  in  bis  blood  j 
He  saw  the  Pagan  near,  whose  gestures  tell. 
That  by  his  hand  the  much-lov'd  warrior  fell. 
Scarce  knows  he  yet,  if  rage  prevails  or  grief, 
Eut  blood,  not  tears,  must  only  yield  relief. 

No  time  for  plaints,  when  fury  bears  the  sway; 
But  here  we  cluse  the  book,  and  here  the  tale  delay. 


BOOK   XLII. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Conclusion  of  the  battle  between  the  three  Christian 
and  three  Pagan  knights.  Death  of  Agramant 
and  Gradasso.  Grief  of  Orlando  for  the  death 
of  Brandimart.  Bradamant  laments  Rogero's 
breach  of  faith.  Kinaldu  consults  Malagigi  on 
thie  absence  of  Angelica  :  he  hears  of  her  leav- 
ing France  with  Medoro,  and  resolves  to  pursue 
her.  He  enters  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  is  at- 
tacked by  a  dreadful  monster  :  he  is  delivered 
by  a  knight ;  and  afterwards,  by  drinking  at  the 
fountain  of  Disdain,  is  cufed  of  his  love  for  An- 
gelica. He  is  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  knight  of  Mantua,  who  shows  him 
a  wonderful  cup,  by  whicli  every  married  man 
might  prove  the  fidelity  of  his  wife. 

What  curb  so  strong  can  kindled  wrath  restrain  ? 

What  iron  bit,  what  adamantine  chain 

(Could  such  be  found)  shall  in  the  tortur'd  mind 

Check  fierce  revenge,  when  one  to  us  conjnin'd 

In  friendship's  closest  ties,  we  see  subdu'd 

By  fraud  or  force,  to  shame  or  death  pursu'd  ? 

Should  momentary  impulse  then  engage. 

Our  souls  to  deeds  of  cruelty  and  rage. 

We  merit  some  excuse,  since  reason's  power 

Is  lost,  while  pas&ion  rules  the  frantic  hour.        lU 


^  In  the  romance  poem  of  Aspraraonte,  we  are 
told,  that  Milo,  father  of  Orlando,  was  slain  by  this 
same  sword  in  the  baud  of  Almontes. 

Urizzossi  Almonte,  c6  suberbia  e  ira. 
Con  ambe  man  la  spada  che  non  resta, 
Inimichevolmente  allor  lo  mira 
El  colpo  fere  e  ealo  su  la  testa 
<^gni  armadura  il  braudo  seco  tira 
Barbuta  e  elmo  la  spada  rubesia 
Per  modo  tale  alhora  salutollo 
Che  con  la  spada  il  fesse  (ino  al  collo. 
Ell  gentile  sangue  cade  in  piana  terra 
In  quel  de  manco  tutta  la  possanza 
Per  I'impia  Durlindana  che  I'afl'erra 
Aliuunte  per  trevare  el  Sir  di  Franza,  &c. 

Aspramonte,  c.  xviii. 


Achilles,  when  he  saw  Patroclus  slain, 
in  borrow'd  armour  press  the  sanguine  plain, 
I'nsated,  though  his  hand  the  victor  slew, 
liihind  his  car  the  breathless  carcase  drew. 
Such  was  the  wrath,  Alphonso'  !  that  inspir'd. 
Thy  faithful  people,  when  to  madness  lir'd 
They  saw  thy  front  receive  the  hostile  stone, 
.•\nd  fear'd  in  thee,  their   lives  and   hopes  o'er- 

thrown : 
In  vain  cntiench'd  within  their  gates  and  wall 
The  foes  remain'd ;  the  ti-oops  t'  avenge  thy  fall  20 
The  city  storm'd  ;  nor  sex  nor  age  would  spare. 
And  not  a  wretch  was  left  the  news  to  bear. 
Thy  life  endanger'd  to  th'  unpitying  sword 
Such  license  gave — Again  to  thee  restor'd 
A  few  short  hours  recover'd  Bastia's  town, 
\Vhicb  late  Cordova  and  Granada  won. 
Percliance  injustice,  God  thy  wound  decreed. 
With  heavier  vengeance  to  pursue  the  deed 
Our  foes  had  wr^jnght,  when  by  their  cruel  bands 
Unhappy  Vestidello^,  held  in  bands,  50 

A  victim  fell;  whom,  while  disarm'd,  he  stood 
All  spent  with  toil,  and   wounds  fresh  streaming 

blood, 
A  hundred  impious  swords  in  pieces  hew'd. 
To  sum  up  all — no  fury  can  we  name 
Like  that  which  sets  his  generous  soul  on  flame, 
Wlio  present  sees,  by  some  dire  force  opprest. 
His  kinsman,  lord,  or  partner  of  his  breast. 
No  wonder  then,  if  for  a  friend  so  lov'd. 
Despair  and  rage  at  once  Orlando  mov'd; 
Who  saw  him  senseless  streteh'd  along  the  sand  4d 
By  one  fierce  stroke  from  fell  Gradasso's  hand. 
As  some  Nomadian  shepherd  that  has  spy'd 
A  hissing  serpent  from  his  pretence  glide. 
Whose  venom'd  tooth  his  little  son  had  slain. 
That  harmless  sported  on  the  sandy  plain; 
With  sudden  ire  he  grasps  his  knotty  oak  : 
The  knight  of  Anglant  so  his  weapofl  shook, 
(That  fated  edge  which  never  fails  to  wound) 
And  lirst  the  wretched  Agramant  he  found  ; 
Of  sword  disarm'd  with  purple  gore  bedeu'd        50 
With  helm  imlac'd,  and  shield  asunder  hew'd, 
With  frequent  gashes  in  the  fight  receiv'd. 
And  scarce  from  Brandimart  w  ith  life  repriev'd: 
Like  some  poor  bird,  who  just  escap'd  survives 
The  falcon's  gripe,  and  doubts  if  yet  he  lives. 
Orlando  came,  and  full  the  stroke  he  sped* 
Where  to  the  shoulder  join'd  the  crested  bead  : 
The  helm  and  gorget  loos'd  ;  the  trenchant  steel 
Cut  tlrough  the  neck,  and  like  a  poppy  fell 
The  spouting  head,  while  on  th't-xtended  shore  60 
The  Libyan  ruler  sunk,  to  rise  no  more: 
To  Stygian  shade  descends  his  grcaning  ghost. 
By  Charon  ferried  to  the  burning  coast. 
Orlando  stav'd  not  long  the  slain  to  view, 
But  with  drawn  sword  on  fierce  Grada;>so  flew. 


'  lie  commemorates  the  victory  of  Alphonso 
over  the  Spaniards,  atthetaking  of  Iiasti:i,  a  strong 
furtress  on  the  Po,  built  by  Nicolo  of  Este,  famous 
for  the  action  here  described  by  the  poet.  Alphon- 
so in  t  he  attack  was  wounded  by  a  stone  from  an 
engine.  Fornari. 

'  Vistidcllo,  the  governor  of  the  fort,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  contrary  to 
all  martial  law  slain  in  cold  blood.  The  S]ianiards 
being  afterwards  vauquisbcJ,  were  every  man  put 
to  the  sword,  FiiTiarl. 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


^\'hen  now  Gradasso  on  the  field  displjy'd 
The  headless trnnk of  Agramant  survin'd, 
(What  ne'er  till  then  befcl  3)  a  sudden  dread 
Eeniimb'd  his  veins,  his  sliiftini  colour  (led  ; 
And  while  theknipht  of  Aiiirlant  iiearer  drew,     70 
It  seem'd  as  if  his  certain  fate  he  knew. 
Already  conqner'd,  no  defence  he  made. 
When  liigh  advanc'd  he  saw  the  mortal  blade. 
Orlando  on  the  left  the  thrust  impeli'd 
Beneath  the  ribs,  till  through  his  belly  held 
The  griding  steel,  and  at  the  adverse  side 
AppearVl  trooi  hilt  to  point  with  crim--on  dy'd ; 
And  well  the  force  bespoke  a  warrior's  hand, 
The  finit  in  arms  of  every  martial  band. 
That  with  a  single  woimd  resistless  slew  80 

The  bravest  chamiiion  of  the  Pagan  crew. 

But  little  joyfnl  at  his  glorious  deed, 
The  Paladin,  .^lighting  from  his  steed. 
To  Brandimart  advanc'd  with  troubled  pace. 
The  mournful  drops  fast  trickling  down  his  face  : 
Arriv'd,  the  gasping  warrior's  head  he  view'd 
All  drown'd  in  blood,  his  cask  asunder  hew'd. 
Not  less  the  sylvan  bark  a  tree  defends. 
When  the  sharp  axe  with  sweepy  sway  descends. 
With  speed  Orlando  from  the  dj'ing  knight  90 

His  helm  unlac'd,  and  saw  a  dreadfid  sight: 
The  sword  had  cleft,  between  his  manly  brows; 
Yet  fleeting  life  a  sliort  reprieve  allows. 
Of  Heaven's  high  mercy,  ere  he  breath'd  his  last, 
To  ask  forgiveness  for  his  errours  past ; 
With  accents  mild  to  soothe  Anglante's  chief. 
Whose  tears  and  sighs  declar'd  his  speechless  grief. 
**  Orlando  !  when  thou  mak'st  to  tiod  thy  prayer. 
Thy  friend,"  he  cried,  "in  thy  retncfnbrance  bear: 
To  thy  dear  trust  1  leave  —  "  he  woidd  have  said  100 
"  My  Flordelis*'' — but  tliere  his  spirit  !!ed: 
His  feeble  accents  half  her  nauie  express'd. 
But  cruel  death  came  on,  and  chok'd  the  rest. 
The  voice  of  angels  then,  in  concert  sweet, 
Was  heard  in  air,  as  from  her  mortal  seat 
The  soul  releas'd  in  strains  of  hallow'd  love. 
Ascended  swift  to  endless  joys  above. 


3  The  death  of  Gradasso  is  very  similar  to  the 
death  of  the  soldan  in  Tasso,  who  in  the  same 
manner  is  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  attended 
with  a  presage  of  his  approaching  fate. 

See  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  xx.  ver.  686. 

4  In  this  beautiful  passage,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  avoid  a  close  translation,  where  though 
the  thought  is  afl'ecting  in  the  original,  the  expres- 
sion would  be  ludicrous  in  English  the  Italian 
says, 

A  te  raccomendo  la  mia  Fioi'di • 

Mar  dir  non  pote  — ligi — e  qui  finio. 

Sir  John  Harrington  has  ventured  the  same  in  his 
translation : 

i'o  thee  i  recommend  my  dearest  Fiordi 

And — liege — he  would  have  said — but  there  did 
end. 

Likewise  Mr.  Huggins : 

Nor  less  to  you,  1  trust,  my  dear  Fiordi 

— Liege  he  could  not  speak  forth — here  made  an 
entl. 

The  circitmstance  itself  is  naturally  jnst,  and 
occurs  in  several  poets  : 
She  half  pronounc'd  your  name  with  her  last  breath, 

And  bulled  half  within  her 

Drydcn's  All  for  Love. 


Orlando,  while  his  faith  reioic'd  to  vi,;w 
IlHaven's  high  reward  an  end  so  pure  pursue ; 
To  know  his  Brandimart  supremely  blest,  110 

And  see  Heaven  opening  to  receive  its  guest ; 
Yet  such  the  frailty  of  the  human  heart. 
Still  nature  shudders  from  a  friend  to  part; 
One  link'd  so  close,  a  brother  scarce  so  doar. 
Without  the  tribute  of  a  tender  tear. 

Long  on  the  ground  .Sobrino's  limbs  were  spread. 
And  fast  his  veins  their  vital  current  shed: 
Still  Olivcro  lay  in  woeful  state. 
Nor  yet  has  freed,  nor  from  the  galling  weight 
Can  free  his  foot,  which,  crnsh'd  with  piercing  pain. 
His  heavy  courser  press'd  against  the  plain;     121 
And  but  Orlando  came  his  aid  to  lend, 
(Orlando  weeping  for  his  slaughtered  friend) 
Himself  had  vaiidy  from  the  floundering  steed 
F.ssay'd  to  move  ;    but  when,  at  length,  he  freed 
Th'   imprison'd  limb,    he  scarce  could  tread  the- 

ground, 
While  thrillingsmart  through  every  nerve  he  found; 
As  by  surrounding  friendly  artns  upheld 
His  fainting  steps  he  dragg'd  along  the  field. 

Orlando  on  his  conquest  little  thought,  130 

A  conquest  deem'd,  alas  !   too  dearly  bfnight ! 
He  moum'd  his  Brandimart's  untimely  fate. 
And  much  he  fear'd  his  kinsman's  dangerous  state. 
He  found  Sobrino,  from  the  dreadful  strife. 
Surviving  still  ;  but  scarce  of  lengthen'd  life 
Aflbrding  hope,  so  niiich  the  purple  tide 
From  many  a  wound  his  aged  veins  had  dry'd. 
Him  bath'd  in  blood,  the  generous  victor  gave 
To  skilful  hands  with  healing  arts  to  save. 
And   strives  himself   each    wounded    thought  to 
calm  140 

With  gentle  words  of  friendship's  sovereign  haltti. 
Such  was  this  earl !  the  fight's  stern  trial  o'er. 
Compassion  sway'd,  where  fury  sway'd  before. 

But  here  FulgosoS  seems  to  doubt  my  tale; 
For  when  on  Afi  ic's  coast  he  spread  the  sail, 
Kach  port  he  search'd,  and  landed  here  he  found 
The  isle  so  mountainous,  so  rough  the  ground. 
Scarce  in  a  soil,  unform'd  for  human  feet. 
Six  nights,  the  flower  of  all  the  world  could  meet, 
And  from  their  steeds  so  fierce  in  battle  vie  :      1  jO 
Fulgosothus,  and  thus  I  make  reply. 

In  elder  times,  beneath  the  rocky  height* 
There  stretch'd  a  plain  extending  to  the  right; 
Till,  by  an  earthquake,  shaken  from  its  base. 
The  uiuunlain  fell,  and  cover'd  all  the  place. 
O  thou,  the  glory  of  Fulposo's  line. 
In  whom  such  lustre  shall  for  ever  shine. 
If  e'er  thy  censures  here  the  story  blame. 
Perchance  before  the  chiefs  whose  mighty  fame 
Extends  so  far ;  by  whom  thy  country  knows    169 
The  choicest  blessings  of  desii-'d  repose, 
O  deign  from  falsehood's  name  to  clear  my  lays. 
And  say  my  Muse  unsully'd  truth  conveys. 

Now  sad  Orlando  casting  o'er  the  tide 
His  sharpen'd  sight,  a  slender  bark  espy'd. 


5  Fnlgoso  or  Frcgoso,  archhishop  of  Salerno,  had 
it  seems  objected  to  the  probability  of  this  part  of 
Ariosto's  story  :  but  the  poet  artfully  defends  him- 
self, by  alleging,  that  the  face  of  the  country  had 
been  entirely  changed  by  an  earthquake. 

'  Octavian  Fregoso,  brother  of  Frederico,  doge 
of  Genoa,  who  put  an  end  to  all  the  factions  in  iht 
republic. 
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That  with  spread  canvass  o'nr  the  billows  flew, 
And  near  the  shores  of  Lapadiisa  drew. 
But  whenceshecame',  shall  fdl  some  future  page. 
More  themes  than  one  must  now  the  Muse  eiiirafre: 
To  France  we  turn,  to  mark  their  joy  or  woe,      17(i 
Since  late  they  wrought  the  Pagan's  overthrow. 
But  first  we  turn  to  what  the  dame  hefel. 
Who  bade  her  shipwieck'd  peace  a  long  farewcl : 
The  faithful  Bradamant,  who  heard  in  vain 
Before  tlie  Saracen  and  Christian  train, 
Rogero's  vows,  since  banishM  from  his  mind. 
These  with  her  hopes  were  lost  in  empty  wind. 
Again  her  sorrows  and  her  plaints  she  pours. 
Too  oft  companions  of  her  lonely  hours. 
She  calls  Rogero  cruel  to  the  trust  180 

Her  love  repos'd — she  calls  her  fate  unjust ! 
Then  gives  a  loose  to  grief — of  Heaven  complains, 
At  once  its  goodness  and  its  po^  cr  arraigns  : 
That  Heaven,  which  could  such  jjerjury  survey. 
And  not  a  sign  of  heavenly  wrath  display. 
Melissa  she  condemns;  and  him  who  gave 
Dark  oracles  from  bis  mysterious  cave. 
Whose  lying  prophecies  her  breast  could  move, 
And  plunge  her  deeper  in  the  sea  of  love. 
Then  to  Marphisa  oft  her  step  she  turns,  1 90 

To  her  full  oft  her  brother's  falsehood  niourni : 
'J'o  her  she  sighs ;  to  her  she  vents  her  grief. 
Hangs  on  her  breast,  and  weeping  begs  relief. 
Round  her  lov'd  friend  her  arms  Mari>hisa  throws, 
And  every  comfort,  words  can  yield,  bestows  ; 
Tells  her,  that  ne'er  Rogero  will  deceive 
Her  heart's  dear  hope,  but  all  her  fears  relieve : 
Or,  should  he  not  return,  she  vows  to  face 
The  man  whose  actions  could  his  line  disgrace ; 
Force  hiui  with  her  to  prove  his  sword  in  light,  200 
Or  keep  his  faith,  and  do  bis  mistress  r'glit. 
These  friendly  words  awhile  consol'd  the  fair, 
J'ur  grief  imparted  oft  alleviates  cnre. 

While  thus  on  Bradamant'  affiicticn  preys, 
l.earn  if  her  brother  happier  leads  bis  days, 
^^'hose  every  nerve  the  fires  of  lo'.e  infest. 
Throb  in  his  pulse,  and  kindle  in  his  breast: 
Yet  less  her  beauty,  than  the  polent  spell9 
Had  fix'd  his  soul  in  amorous  bonds  to  dwell. 
Since  France  at  length  had  crush 'd  her  numerous 
fo</s,  2I(. 

'I'he  other  Paladins  in  peace  repose  : 
Among  the  viettirs  he  alone  remains 
A  wretclied  captive  in  a  woman's  chains. 
Full  many  an  envoy  in  her  search  he  sent, 
Himself  as  oft  with  vain  inquiries  went; 
His  kinsman  Malagigi  now  he  sought. 
On  whom  he  oft  repos'd  each  burthen'd  thought: 
Tohim.  with  reddening  cheek  and  eye  deprest. 
The  knight  reveal'd  each  secret  of  his  breast ; 
And  begg'dhim  to  disclose  where  distant  rov'd2'20 
The  fair  .Angelica,  his  best  belov'd. 

He  said  ;   when  Malagigi's  wonder  grew 
At  this  unlook'd-for  tale,  since  well  he  knew 
A  hundred  times '">  Rinaldo  might  have  led 
The  williiig  fair-one  to  ])artake  bis  bed; 


'  He  resumes  this  story.  Book  xliii.  ver.  1113.  ' 

'  He  returns  to  Bradamant,  Book  xliv.  ver.  2?-i. 

9  The  Fountain  of  Love,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Boyardo  aiul  Ariosto,  the  water  of  which  bad  in- 
spired Rinahlo's  passion  for  Angelica. 

'"  Alluding  to  several  parts  of  the  Orlando  Inna- 
morato,  where  Angelica  used  every  art  to  gain  his 

VOL.    111. 


That  oft  himself  had  try'd  the  knight  to  move. 

By  prayers  and  threats,  to  bend  him  to  her  love. 

In  vain — though  love  from  him  had  freedom  gaiu'd 

For  Malagigi,  in  her  bonds  detain'd. 

But  now,  unask'd,'  spontaneous  would  he  give   230 

A  heart  the  fair  vouchsaf'd  not  to  receive. 

He  bade  him  call  to  mind  how  oft  his  sctirn 

Had  made  her  proft'er'd  love  an  ill  return  ; 

.And  how  himself,  in  dreary  dimieon  laid. 

Had  nearly  fall'n,  for  vows  so  ill  repaid, 

A  guiltless  victim  to  th'  offended  rnaid. 

Binaldo  still  pursues  the  dear  request. 
And  moves  compassion  in  his  kinstnan's  breast : 
The  past  ofl'euce  no  more  in  mind  he  bears. 
But  willing  succour  at  his  need  prepares.  240 

He  for  reply  appoints  some  future  day. 
And  sends  the  champion  full  of  hopes  away. 

Now  Malagigi  to  the  place  retir'd. 
Where,  when  his  schemes  infernal  aid  requir'd. 
He  calls  the  demon  forth,  where,  dark  as  night, 
.And  inaccessible  to  mortal  sight, 
A  grotto  stands,  enclos'd  by  hills  that  rise 
In  craggy  steeps,  and  shoot  into  the  skies. 
His  buok  he  opens,  calls  the  fiends  aloud. 
And  round  in  baste  the  fiends  obedient  crowd;  250 
Of  tl.e^e  ^-electing  one,  be.st  skill'd  to  show 
Each  maze  of  li3ve,  from  him  he  seeks  to  know 
What  cause  had  soften'd  thus  Rinaldo's  heart. 
That  late,  unpierc'd,  repell'd  each  amorous  dart. 
He  learns  what  passions  ditierent  streams  inspire. 
How  one  creates,  and  one  absorbs  desire; 
How  every  ill  the  breast  from  one  receives. 
The  other  with  a  simple  draught  relieves : 
He  hears  Rinaldo  chanc'd  the  stream  to  taste    259 
Bv  which  are  love  and  love-bom  passions  chas'd  j 
That  hence  he  scorn'd  Angelica  the  fair 
With  breast  unfeeling,  till  his  cruel  star 
Led  him  to  quatf  the  spring,  whose  amorous  power 
Inflam'd  his  soul  for  charms  he  shunn'd  before. 
By  cruel  stars,  by  cruel  fate  he  came 
In  that  cool  spring  to  catch  the  lover's  flame: 
For  lo!  Angelica  by  chance  arriv'd 
To  drink  the  adverse  stream,  of  sweets  depriv'd. 
That  from  her  heart  each  tender  thought  expell'd. 
And  made  her  hate  whom  onceshedearlyheld:  270 
While  he  the  like  reverse  of  passion  prov'd. 
And  where  he  scorn'd,  he  now  as  Ijcrcely  lov'd. 
This  wondrous  fortune  that  the  knight  befcl 
The  demon  told,  and  fail'd  no  less  to  tell 
How  to  the  Moor  Medoro's  youthful  arms 
Angelica  resign'd  her  virgin  charms  ; 
Then  howthefair  Europe's  climes  forsook. 
And  through  th'  unstable  flwod  her  voyage  took, 
Her  vessel  lancbing  fnm  Hispania's  laud 
With  spreading  sails  for  India's  spicy  strand.     280 

Now  at  th'  appointed  hour  Rinaldo  flics 
To  learu  his  fate,  when  Malagigi  tries 
To  turn  his  thoughts  from  one  who  could  disgrace 
With  such  a  partner  her  illustrious  race  ; 
And  for  her  realms  had  left  the  Christian  shore, 
Tiiat  liltle  now  avail'd  to  seek  her  more; 
Who  with  Medoro  plough'd  the  foamy  sea, 
.And  now  bad  nieasur'd  more  than  half  her  way. 

With  mind  prcpar'd  (accustom'd  to  her  scorn 
The  fair's  departure  would  the  knight  have  born*  : 


affection,  particularly   in  the  Joyous  Garden,   to 
which  place  he  was  decoyed  by  the  wiles  of  Mala- 
gigi.    See  Note  to  Book  xxxi.  ver.  tioS. 
Z 
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He  came,  rcFolvM  already  for  her  sake  1  :h 

'J'o  furthest  Ind  his  tuilsonie  course  to  take; 
But  when  he  lieard  a  Pagan  youth  possess'd 
The  first  dear  blessin;;s  of  her  maiden  breast, 
He  sigb'd — he  rav'd — his  grief  to  phrensy  rose; 
I'his  woe  by  far  surpass'd  liis  former  «ues: 
He  strove  to  speak,    but  speech   his  tongue  for- 
sook ; 
His  pulse  beat  quick,  his  lips  convulsive  shook  ; 
And  stuufT  -.vith  jealous  pangs,  tlie  wretched  knight 
Abrupt  witlidrew  from  Malagigi's  sight.  501) 

But  \vh);n  his  first  surprise  and  plaints  were  o'er, 
He  bent  his  thoughts  to  visit  India's  shore: 
For  this,  from  Pepin's  son  he  leave  obtain'd. 
And  urg'd  tlie  plea,  that  by  Gradasso  gain'd 
In  shameful  wise,  in  stain  of  knightly  race. 
His  steed  Bayardo,  to  his  great  disgrace, 
\^'as  thither  borne,  where,  to  retrieve  his  fame 
He  hasten'd,  lest  the  Pagan  should  proclaim. 
With  lying  vaunts,  he  won  by  sword  and  lance 
1'he  courser  from  a  Paladin  of  France.  31(1 

Loth  was  the  king,  yet  could  but  ill  deny 
A  suit  where  justice  urg'd  him  to  comply. 
Dismiss'd  by  Charles,  tlie  knight  his  way  pursu'd, 
Though  France  vith  sorrow  his  departine  view 'd: 
Dudon  and  Guido  would  his  perils  share, 
But  he  alone  would  every  peril  dare. 
Paris  he  leaves,  his  soul  with  anguish  burns. 
And  now  he  sighs,  and  now  he  weeps  by  turns. 
Eemembiance  still  his  anxious  soul  cinplojs 
When  smiling  Fortune  proffer'd  all  her  joys       320 
That  beauty  gives,  to  bless  his  happy  arms. 
And  when  his  folly  spurn'd  the  profi'er'd  charms. 
How  did  he  then  the  precious  moments  «aste  ! 
How  willing  would  he  now  redeem  the  past ! 
And  could  he  call  them  back,  how  gladly  pay 
With  life  the  rapture  of  a  single  day  ! 
Eefiecticn  still  was  busy  in  his  mind, 
To  think  d  youth  of  such  ignoble  kind 
Could  from  her  heart  so  soon  all  trace  remove 
Of  worth  and  truth,  that  claim'd  her  nobler  hue. 
With  thoughts  like  these  still  ranklingat  his  breast, 
Rinaldo  to  the  East  his  course  address'd  ;  35 1 

To  Basilea  bound,  the  Khine  he  pass'd, 
And  enter'd  Arden's  dreary  shades  at  last. 
As  many  a  mile  the  Paladin  pursu'd 
His  venturous  way  amidst  the  lonely  wood, 
Tron  towns  and  cities  far  remote,  e.xpos'd 
To  perils  dire,  with  deepening  wilds  enclos'd ; 
A  sudden  darkness  "  o'er  the  sky  was  spread, 
Th'  affrighted  Sun  in  clouds  conceal'd  his  head,  340 
And  from  a  cavern,  veild  in  darkest  night, 
A  female  monster  rush'd,  ahhorr'd  to  sight ! 


'I  Tliis beautiful  passage  has  a  near  resemblance 
to  Spenser's  fiction  of  the  monster  Errour,  in  the 
Pairy  Queen:  many  circumstances  are  similar  in 
both  poets:  the  gloom  of  a  vast  forest  heightened 
with  a  storm  :  the  attack  of  the  monster  upon  the 
knight, — all  exquisitely  painted  in  the  English  and 
Italian  author ;  but  the  horrourscems  more  strongly 
worked  up  in  Ariostu ;.  vrhile  Spenser  with  all  his 
excellence  must  be  condemned  for  sufli.'ring  his 
fancy  to  degenerate  into  a  loathsome  and  disgust- 
ing picture.     See  Fairy  Queen,   book  i.  c.  i. 

The  reader  of  taste  will  here  recollect  the  fine 
poetical  painting  in  Dryden's  Theodore  and  Hono- 
ria,  where  the  spectres  of  the  him'or  and  virgin 
appsivr  ky  'I'lieodore.     See  Dryden's  Fables. 


Her  thousand  eyes  a  w.itch  eternal  keep, 
No  lids  were  seen  to  close  their  orbs  in  sleep  : 
As  many  ears  her  head  terrific  bears, 
.•\ud  hissing  snakes  supply  tlie  place  of  hairs. 
.•V  ht.irrid  serpent  for  her  tail  appears, 
'riiat  o'er  her  breast  his  curling  volumes  rears. 
From  Hell's  dire  gloom,  where  howling  fiends  la- 
ment. 
This  dreadful  demon  to  the  world  was  .sent.  S.'jO 

What  ne'er  till  then  had  touch'd  Rinaldn's  breast 
In  many  a  field  of  death,  he  now  confess'd. 
Soon  as  the  monster  met  his  startled  view. 
And  swift  t' assail  hiin  near  and  nearer  <\iew  j 
A  ttrrour,  more  than  mortal  can  sustain, 
Congeal'd  his  blood,  and  crept  through  every  vein; 
Yet  wonted  courage  in  his  looks  he  feignd, 
And  drew  his  weapon  with  a  trembling  hand. 
The  cruel  fiend,  wtli  practis'd  in  the  field,  359 

Began  the  assault,  a!id  round  the  warrior  wheel'd-j 
Her  venom'd  snake  she  brandish'd  as  she  came. 
And  at  Rinaldo  bent  her  baleful  aim  : 
She  leaps  upon  him  with  a  furious  bound  : 
Now  here,  now  there,  Binaldo  shifts  the  gr  und: 
lie  deals  direct  and  sidelong  many  a  blov.', 
But  none  he  deals  can  reach  his  hated  foe. 
The  fiend  applies  her  serpent  to  his  breast  ", 
I'.eucath  his  mail  he  feels  the  dreadful  pest 
('old  at  his  heart :  now  on  his  helm  it  rides ; 
Now  o'er  his  face,  now  round  his  neck  it  glides.  370 
Rinaldo,  terrified,  his  fiery  steed 
Gores  with  the  spur,  and  urges  all  his  speed  : 
But  the  dire  fiend,  that  follows  like  the  wi  il. 
Vaults  with  a  bound,  and  grasps  him  close  l>ehiud! 
Whether  direct  or  .short  his  course  he  wheels. 
Still  at  his  back  the  pest  accurs'd  he  feds  : 
In  vain  each  art  to  shake  her  thence  he  tries, 
And  with  arm'd  heel  his  rapid  courser  plie^. "" 
'Frembles,  like  autumn-leaves,  Rinaldo's  heart : 
The  free;?liig snake  clings  olose  to  every  pait :    3S0 
He  groans — he  how  Is — and  shuddering  with  aifright 
He  calls  aloud  for  death,  and  loaths  the  light. 
Through  bogs,   through  brakes,   through  thorny 

ways  and  rude. 
Through  thickest  covert  of  th'  entangling  wood, 
He  flew,  in  hopes  to  loosen  from  behind 
Th'  infernal  fiend,  whose  snake  his  limbs  entwin'd. 
At  length,  in  arms  of  shining  steel  ariay'd, 
A  knight  appc.ir'd  that  brought  him  timely  aid  : 
His  crest  a  broken  yoke,  and  in  his  shield 
Red  (lames  Ik  bore,  ujion  a  yellow  field:  S** 

With  flauies  hi.i  surcoat  was  embroider'd  o'ers 
And  S'..e!i  the  trappings  which  his  courser  wore. 
His  hand  the  spear,  his  side  the  sword  retain'd. 
His  saddle-bow  a  burning  mace  sustain'd  : 
A  mace,  that,  stor'd  » ith  fire  eternal,  sent 
Flash  after  flash,  that  never  could  be  spent ; 
Against  whose  power  nobuckler  would  avail. 
Nor  toughest  helm,  nor  strongest  temper'd  mail; 
Bnt  all  gave  way  where'er  the  champion  turn'd 
His  dreadful  arms,  thatunextinguish'd  burn'd.  40# 
No  less  a  power  could  succour  here  bestow 
To  free  the  warrior  from  his  ruthless  foe. 


'^  See  Virgil,  ^neid  vii.  ver.  346. 

Huic  Dca  ca^ruleis  unura  de  crinibus  anguera 

Conjicit Virgil. 

Snatch'd  from  her  hissing  locks  a  snake  she  threw. 

And  UirousU  his  inmost  suul  llie  fiery  serpenlflew. 

Pitt,  T.  44«. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.     Book  XLII. 
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The  stranger-knight,  who  heard  Rinaldo's  crie?, 
His  courser  spurs,  and  to  his  res-cue  Ihes; 
Aod  soon  he  views  the  fiend  wliose  snake  enroll'd 
Rinaldo's  hnibs  in  many  a  winding  fold  : 
Who  gluw'd  with  feverish  lieat,  or  sliook  with  freez- 
ing eold. 
Swift  came  the  knight,  against  her  side  he, thrust 
His  potent  spear,  and  huri'd  lier  in  the  dust : 
She  fell  ;  but  soon  again  the  earth  forsook,       410 
And  rear'd  aloft  her  venom'd  serpent  sliook 
In  spiral  wreaths:  no  hunger  will  the  knight 
With  javelin,  but  with  fire  pursue  the  fight: 
He  grasps  his  mace,  and  where  the  serpent  eiwls 
Her  rattling  scales,  or  where  in  length  unfurls. 
With  ixaseiess  aim  he  drives  the  fiery  blows 
Like  erusliing  storms,  nor  rest  nor  pause  allows. 
While  thus  his  weapon's  unresisted  sway 
Or  drives  the  monster  back,  or  holds  at  bay  ; 
He  bids  the  Paladin  the  path  pursue  420 

That  from  the  thickets  to  the  mountain  drew. 
He  said — the  Paladin  observant  Hies, 
And  backward  fears  to  cast  his  loathing  eyes  : 
Nor  stays,  till  far  beyond  the  monster's  siglit, 
Though  rough  ihc  jiatb  and  arduous  is  the  height. 
Meanwhile  the  champion  to  her  dismal  cell 
Has  driven  by  force  the  ghastly  child  of  Hell ; 
There,  while  in  fury  for  her  frustrate  will, 
She  gnaws  her  flesh ;  her  breast  black  poisons  fill, 
And  from  her  thousand  eyes  eternal  tears  distill. 

The  victor  then  impell'd  his  courser's  speed  431 
To  join  Rinaldo,  and  in  safety  lead 
From  thosedrear  wilds :  and  on  the  ascendingheight 
O'ertook,  and  stood  beside  the  gentle  kni;rht. 

Rinaldo  now  with  grateful  words  repai  1 
His  service  done — '■  Accept  my  thanks,''  he  said, 
"  Though  thanks  are  poor,  when  life  can  scan.'e  re- 

The  glorious  aid  of  this  adventurous  day. 

Give  me,  at  least,  to  learn  thy  name,  and  know 

To  whom,  sir  knight,  1  such  deliverance  owe;    440 

And  tell  to  Cluirles.  and  all  his  peers  around. 

Thy  matchless  valour,  and  thy  praise  resound." 

To  whom  the  knight — **  i\iy  name  yet  tntreveai'd, 

Be  not  displeas'd  if  still  I  keepconceal'rt  : 

This  shaltthou  learn,  before  the  noontide  shade 

A  foot  has  lengthcn'd  o'er  the  dewy  glade.'' 

In  converse  thus  they  journey'd  till  they  found 
A  crystal  fount,  that  oft  with  murmuring  sound 
Strangers  and  swains  allur'd  its  draughts  to  prove, 
AndqualTa  long  oblivion  of  their  love.  450 

These  are  the  cooling  waters  that  assuage, 
(O  mighty  prince  '3!)  the  heat  of  amorous  rage; 
From  wliich  Angelica  her  hatred  drew, 
From  which  Rinaldo's  first  aversion  grew. 

The  knight,  who  with  Rinaldo  came  and  view'd 
Where  the  clepr  stream  the  bordering  plants  be- 

dew'd. 
As  faint  with  heat  and  toil,  his  coureer  stay'd  : 
"  Here  let  us  rest  awhile" — the  stranger  said. 
"  Well  may  we  here,"  Rinaldo  cries,  "  repose, 
Now  with  fierce  rays  meridian  Phoebus  glows :   4iiO 
My  limbs  unnei-v'd  so  sorely  late  opprest 
By  that  dire  fiend,  would  gladly  welcome  rest." 
Thus  they;  when  each  alighting,  gave  his  steed 
To  rove  at  large,  and  through  the  forest  feed  : 
Each  from  his  head  the  radiant  helm  unlac'd. 
And  on  the  turf  with  flowers  enamell'd  plac'd. 


*3  Catdinal  Hippolito,  his  patron. 


Rinaldo  then,  oppicst  wilh  thirst  and  heat. 
To  tlic  smooth  mirronr  bent  his  eager  feet ; 
At  one  cool  draught  its  .se-  re'gn  virtue  prov'd, 
And  thirst,  and  heat,  and  love  at  once  remov'd.  4T0 

Soon  as  the  knight  unknown  beheld  him  sip 
The  cooling  stream,  and  raise  his  moisten'd  lip. 
And  saw  his  heart  estrang'd  from  Cupid's  fire, 
Kepentant  now  of  every  f«nd  desire, 
Krect  he  rose,  and  with  a  lofty  look, 
Himself  disclos'd,  and  in  these  accents  spoke: 
"  Knowthen,  Rinaldo,  1  am  eall'd  Disdain, 
And  hither  come  to  break  thy  galling  chain." 
lie  said  ;  and  instant  \'auish'd  from  the  view. 
And  with  the  knight  his  phantom-steed  withdrew. 
Kinahio,  s|-.ccchless,  cast  around  his  eyes:         481 
"  Where  is  my  champion  fled  ?" — Amaz'd,  he  cries. 
.Ml  this  th'  clVect  of  magic  art  he  thought, 
Some  friendly  spell  by  Malagigi  wrought. 
To   break  that   yoke,    which  long,  with    galling 

pain. 
Mis  tyrant  ])assion  forciri  Inm  to  sustain : 
Or,  haply,  God,  in  his  eternal  love, 
Had,  from  his  holy  hierarchy  ahm-e. 
An  angel  sent,  his  saving  grace  to  deal, 
.As  once  he  sent  hint  Tobii's  eyes  to  heal.  490 

lint  whether  fiend  from  Hell,  or  saint  from  Heaven, 
Had  to  his  captive  soul  her  freedom  given. 
To  him  all  thanks  were  due,  hy  whom  his  heart 
W'ascur'd  of  love,  and  e^■ery  amorous  smart. 

To  India  still  he  purpos'd  to  proceed. 
In  Sericana  to  regain  his  steed  ; 
For  this  his  honour  claim'd,  and  this  he  vow'd. 
When  royal  Charles  his  earnest  suit  allow'd. 
Next  day  to  r»asilea's  town  he  came; 
Rut  ere  he  reach'd  it,  thither  spread  the  fame  50O 
That  earl  Orlando  stood  prepar'd  for  fight 
With  Agran.ant  and  Scricana's '■•  knight. 
Thus  went  the  tale — nor  was  the  tale  believ'd 
L!y  message  from  Anglante's  lord  receiv'd  ; 
Dutone,  who  late  his  eager  voyage  sped 
From  Sicily,  the  certain  tidings  spread. 
Fiiin  would  Rinaldo  (though  remov'd  afar) 
The  glorious  combat  with  Orlando  share  : 
Full  many  a  mile  he  tir'd  full  many  a  steed,     50^ 
And  many  a  guide — impatience  wing'd  his  speed. 
The  Rhine  bepass'd,  and  now  his  way  pursu'd 
O'er  Alpine  steeps,  now  Italy  he  view'd ; 
Now  Mantua  and  Verona  he  forsook, 
.And  'cross  the  Po  his  rapid  journey  took. 

Already  westward  fardeclin'd  the  Sun, 
Ami  in  the  skies  the  star  of  evening  shone  ; 
When,  as  beside  the  river's  winding  flood 
Debating  with  himself  Rinaldo  stood 
To  change  his  steed,  or  there  remain  till  night 
Should  fly  th'  approach  of  next  Aurora's  light;  520 
Sudden  before  liis  eyes  a  knight 'S  was  seen, 
Of  cimcly  feature  and  of  courieous  mien. 
Who.  first  with  fair  salute,  besought  to  know 
If  e'er  his  lips  had  seai'd  tiie  marriage  vow. 


'^  tJradasso. 

'5  It  ajjpcars  timt  the  appellation  of  Cav.iliero 
(knight)  is  jiot  always  confined  by  our  author  to 
the  military  character  of  a  wandering  champion, 
but  here,  and  in  other  places,  is  given  to  those 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  any  concern  in  the 
profession  of  arms.  Perhaps  Cervantes  had  this 
idea  when  he  made  Don  Qnixoteentitle  a  stianger, 
whom  be  met,  the  knijht  of  the  Green  Cassock. 
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Kinaldothrr. — '•  I  wear  llie  nuptial  ydkc""." 
Yet  much  he  niiis'd  at  wiiat  the  ^tran|ier  spoke  ; 
Whothusicjoiii'd  — "  W'cllpleas'dthy  «ordslhrar, 
And  that  my  deeds  may  speak  my  meaning  clear. 
Vouchsafe,    sir  knisht,    the  prufier'd  grace  to  take 
Beneath  my  roof  till  morn  abode  to  make  :        630 
'Ihere  slialt  thou  see,  «hat  he  must  surely  prize, 
Hy  whom  in  bed  a  wedded  partner  lies." 

Kinaldo,  with  a  length  of  toil  opprest, 
Not  ill  dispos'd  to  relish  otfer'd  rest ; 
And  ever  pronijit,  with  noble  thoughts,  to  view, 
C)r  hear  of  wonders  and  adventures  new. 
Full  gladly  yielded  with  the  knight  to  stay, 
And,  turning,  follow'd  as  he  led  the  way. 

Now  from  the  track  an  arrow's  flight  they  came, 
And  reach'd  a  palace  of  stupendous  frame,         54U 
Whence  issu'd  many  a  squire  with  duteous  haste, 
That  kindled  torches  bore,  whose  brightness  chas'd 
The  gloom  of  night :  Kinaldo,  entering,  gaz'd 
.Around  the  spacious  pile  with  looks  amaz'd  : 
It  seem'd  no  private  treasure  could  dispense 
Such  regal  cost,  and  proud  magnificence. 

The  outward  gate  with  solid  beauty  shone 
Of  polish'd  porphyry  and  Parian  stone; 
1  lie  folding  valves  of  bronze,  witli  fignies  grac'd. 
Which  seem'd  to  live  and  move  in  sculpture  chas'd. 
Beneath  the  leading  ar-h,  admiring  eyes  jjl 

Jlaw  vaiiuus  forms  in  rich  Mosaic  rise. 
A  square  was  seen  within  of  ample  space: 
A  range  of  fair  apartments  every  face 
Supply 'd ;  a  gate  for  every  front  was  rear'd : 
To  every  gate  an  inner  arch  appear'd 
Uf  varied  ornament,  but  equal  state. 
And  smooth  th'  ascent  to  every  arch  and  gate. 
.^n  arch  above  each  winding  staircase  show'il     550 
To  some  fair  hall  that  rich  with  splendour  gloii'd. 
Each  upper  arch  extending  from  the  side, 
A  covering  for  the  gate  below  supply'd. 
Where  two  strong  columiH,  by  a  master  hand. 
Of  bronze,  or  stone,  the  massy  weight  sustaiu'd. 
Hard  were  the  task,  not  only  to  recite 
Each  rare  device  that  charm'd  the  gazing  knight, 
But  what,  unseen,  might  speak  in  many  a  part 
The  wondrous  builder's  subterranean  art. 
AVith  golden  capitals  vast  pillars  rais'd, 
Supported  roofs  that  bright  with  jewels  blaz'd.  57U 
Marble  from  every  clime  vcas  thither  brought, 
By  artists'  hands  in  various  figures  wrought. 
Each  pictur'd  form  was  there,  the  pencil's  boast, 
AVith  every  elegance  of  skill  and  cost : 
And  such  the  whole,  that  scarcely  could  suffice 
A  kingdom's  wealth  to  pay  the  migh.ty  price. 
Amid  the  countless  works  of  art  and  pride. 
Which  this  transcendant  matchless  dome  supply'd, 
A  fuimtain  cool  its  plenteous  streams  bestow'd, 
'11  at  in  a  hundred  rills  meand'ring  (lon'd.        580 
Near  this  a  menial  train  of  damsels  plac'd 
'I'he  festive  board  with  savoury  viands  grac'd, 
Which  in  the  centre  fix'd.  on  every  hand 
Could  the  four  portals  of  the  pile  command. 
'Ih'  unequal  architect  here  seem'd  t'  exhaust 
Each  proof  of  learned  skill,  or  sumptuous  cost. 
Eight  founts  the  fountain  show'd,  and  o'er  the  head 
A  cano])V  of  gold  and  azure  spread. 
Eight  marble  statues,  snowy  white,  sustained 
The  deling  with  their  left ;  their  better  hand    590 

1"  See  B'wk  xxx.  ver.  6ti7,  where  t!^e  subject  of 
Rinaldo'.  marriage  is  fully  discuisad. 


Held  Amalthca's  horn",  whence  waters  Irill'd, 

And  in  an  alabaster  vase  distili'd 

Witli  gurgling  sound  :  each  female  FCulptur'd  frame 

The  features  bore  of  some  illustrious  dame, 

Alike  in  hal)it,  but  unlike  in  face. 

Though  equal  all  in  beauty  and  in  grace. 

Each  image  for  her  pedestal  was  rear'd 

On  two  bold  figures  that  beneath  appear'd, 

And  by  their  looks  and  gesture  seem'd  to  raise 

For  those  fair  damesthesong  of  tuneful  praise.  600 

The  lower  statues  scrolls  of  writing  held, 

That  told  their  names,  and  how  each  dame  excell'd 

In  virtuous  lore,  and  while  the  scroll  made  known 

The  female  names,  no  less  reveal'd  their  own. 

Rinaldo,  by  the  torches'  light,  display'd 
The  dames  and  worthies  one  by  one  survey'd. 
The  first  inscription  bore  Lncretia's  name, 
Lucretia  Borgia  '*,  who  for  spotless  fame 
And  lovely  form  her  native  Rome  shall  praise. 
Above  the  first  renown'd  in  ancient  days.  610 

The  sculpture  next  proclaim'd  the  generous  pair, 
Who  chose  her  ever-hoiiour'd  weight  to  bear, 
Antonio  I'edaldeo '9;  with  him  join'd 
Hercules  Strozza '3;  where,  in  both  combin'd. 
Another  Orpliet:s  and  a  I, inns  shin'd. 
Not  less  in  grace  and  beauty  to  behold 
The  next  were  seen,  and  thusthe  writingtold, 
'•  Lo!  Isabella  of  Ferrara-",  born 
Of  Hercules,  her  country  to  adorn. 
On  whom  benignant  Fortune  shall  bestow         62Q 
l".ach  gift  that  birth  or  lofty  rank  can  know. 
To  bless  her  u;itive  laud  in  weal  or  woe. 
!  lie  two  by  whom  her  glory  stands  proclaim'd 
Are  Bardelone  and  Calaudro^    nam'd.'' 
The  third  and  fjuith,    where  syft  in  murmuring 

tides 
'I  he  water  from  the  rich  pavilion  glides, 


'"  Jupiter,  whe>n  an  infant,  was  brought  up  by 
two  nymphs  of  Crete,  called  Melissa  and  Amal- 
thea  ;  a  goat,  belonging  to  the  latter,  having  broken 
his  horn,  Amalthea  filled  it  with  fruits  and  car- 
ried it  to  Jupiter,  who  afterwards  placed  it  in  Hea- 
ven, and  called  it  after  his  nurse,  Amalthea's  horn  : 
it  has  always  been,  with  poets,  thesymbolofplcnty. 
Fomari. 

'*  Daughter  of  .Alexander  Borgia,  and  wife  to 
duke  Alphonso.  Fomari, 

"  AiitonioTedaldco,  a  poet  in  thetimeof  Arioslo: 
liedied  inlheeishlictliyearof  hisage.  being  plun- 
ged inadeep  melancholy.  When  the  victorious 
Charles  V.  returned  from  his  conquest  in  Africa, 
and  passed  in  triumph  before  the  house  eifTedal- 
deo,  he  ordered  his  doors  and  windows  to  he  shut, 
that  he  might  not  see  him,  being  offended  that  he 
had  not  taken  ve-ngeance  for  the  sack  of  Rome. — Her- 
culesStrozza,ofKerrara,  was  son  ofTito  the  poet,  hut 
excelleti  his  fiitherj  his  passion  for  the  fair  sex  was 
the  occasion  of  his  elcath.  He  was  deeply  in  love 
with  a  noble  and  Ix'aulifiil  widow  named  Taurella, 
whom  he  marr'ed,  but  was  afterwards  assassinated 
by  his  rival  in  the  street.  Fornari. 

*'  Isabella,  daughter  cf  Hercules,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  wife  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  See 
Book  iii.  Notes.  Fomari. 

"  Both  named  Gian  Jacobi,  and  Maniuans  by 
birth.  Calanelio  wrote  on  amorous  subjects,  in 
verse  and  prose,  Fornaii. 
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Alvc^  two  fair  dames,  that  equal  place  may  claim 

Fnr  virtue,  beauty,  country,  rai'u  and  fame. 

F.lisabetta  '^  here  ;  and  at  her  side 

There  leonora",  bolh  the  Mantuan  pride:  630 

Mantua,  whose  city  boasts  not  more  renown 

To  call  groat  Virgil  hers,  than  these  to  own. 

Beneath  the  first  were  Sadoletto  '3  plac'd. 

And  Pctro  Bembo -3  (both  in  scidpturegrac'd), 

Castiglione^*  and  Arelius  -4  stood, 

And  with  the  other  glorious  burthen  boWd. 

All  these  the  sculptur'd  marble  fair  proclaim'd. 

Unknown  as  then,  but  since  in  story  fam'd. 

Behold  her  next,  to  whom  imlulgent  Heaven     639 

Shall  £;ive  each  grace  that  e'er  on  Earth  wa^j  given. 

The  scroll  Lucretia  Bentivoglia^  show'd. 

And  told,  amidst  her  other  praise  hestow'd, 

That  to  Ferrara's  duke  her  birth  she  ow'd. 

For  her  a  sweet  Camillo^*  tunes  the  strings  ; 

The  Rhine  and  clear  Felsina,  as  he  sings, 

With  equal  wonder  hear,  with  equal  praise. 

As  once  Amphrysus  heard  his  shepherd's  lavs. 

See  one  extoH'd  o'er  all  (where  smoothly  glides 

Isaurus'  waters  sweet  to  ampler  tides). 

From  parching  Indus  to  the  Moorish  coa=t,         650 

From  Southern  heat  to  Hyperborean  frost; 

Great  Posthumus^';  to  whom  a  double  wreath 

I'allas  shall  there  and  Phoebus  here  bequeath. 

Next  stood  Diana"*  with  a  lofty  air, 

But  heart  as  gentle  as  her  face  was  fair: 

Learn'd  Celio  Calcagnino  "9  shall  proclaim 

Her  honours,  and  extend  her  virtuous  name, 


"  F.lisabetta  was  si~ter  to  Francesco  Gonzagn, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  and  wife  to  Guidobaldo,  duke 
<if  Urbino.  Leonora,  daughter  to  the  before-men- 
tioned marquis,  and  afterwards  to  Francesco  Ma- 
rio delle  Rovcre,  who  was  by  means  of  Julius  H. 
created  dukeof  Urbino.  Fornari. 

'3  .Sadoletto,  first  a  bishop,  and  then  a  cardinal, 
created  by  Paul  IH.  He  published  many  theologi- 
cal subjects,  and  was  an  excellent  poet  :  Bembo 
called  him  his  colleague,  on  account  of  the  simila- 
rity of  their  manners. — Bembo  composed  a  book  in 
praiseof  him  and  the  wife  of  Guidobaldo.  Sado- 
letto was  secretary  to  pope  Leo  X.  and  signed  the 
diploma  granted  to  Ariosto's  poem:  he  wrote  two 
poems,  called  Curtius,  and  Laococin :  he  died  at 
Rome,  anno  1547,  aged  70.  Fornari. 

^t  Castiglione,  of  Mantua,  author  of  the  Corte- 
giano  :  he  wrote  also  Cleopatra  in  heroic  verse :  he 
was  sent  by  Clement  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  and 
by  him  made  a  bishop. — Mutio  Arelio  composed 
many  things,  being  an  academician  of  Rome  in  the 
time  of  LeoX.  He  was  killed  nith  a  blow  given  him 
l)y  o:ie  of  his  enemies.  Fornari. 

"»  Natural  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  al- 
lied by  marriage  to  the  family  of  the  Bentivogli  of 
Bologna.  "  Fornari. 

^  Camillo  Palcotte.  a  courtier  in  the  court  of 
cardinal  liihicna,  of  the  country  of  Bologna  ;  by 
Felsina,  he  means  Bologna  ;  bv  the  Rhine,  not  the 
river  that  divides  France  from  Germany,  but  a  ri- 
ver so  called  near  Bologna.  Fornari. 

''  He  means  Guido  Posthumus,  who  celebrated 
the  praises  of  Lucretia  Bentivoglia.  Fornari. 

"'  Diana  of  F.ste,  a  lady  of  excellent  bc.iuty,  but 
ef  haughty  deportment  and  manners.  Fornari. 

w  Of  Ferrara,  and  a  canoiiofthc  eburcb,  an  ele- 
gant writer  in  prose  and  verse,  Fornaii. 


With  sounding  trumpet,  to Moneres'  land*; 
To  .luba's  realms,  to  Spain  and  India's  sirand: 
^rarcn  Cavallo  3'  shall  her  pnises  sing,  6o0 

.And  in  Ancona  ope  the  Muses*  spring  ; 
.As  once  the  winged  steed  disc'dji'ti  the  rill 
In  Helicona  or  Parnassus'  hill. 
Next  Beatrices"  her  lovely  figure  rai/d. 
Whom  thus  in  few  the  polish'd  marble  prais'd  : 
*'  Wliile  living,  Beatrice  her  lord  shall  bles.s. 
And  dying,  in  his  breast  extinguish  peace.'* 
With  her,  shall  Italy  the  palm  obtain. 
But,  losing  her,  shall  feel  the  captive's  chain. 
Corregio33  seems  fjrherthe  verse  to  raise,  67* 

For  her  Timolheus  '3  seems  to  swell  the  lays  : 
Their  tuneful  lyres  the  river's  banks  shall  fdl. 
That  saw  their  trees  rich  amber  tears  distil. 

A  statne,  form'd  of  alabaster,  stood. 
Whose  mien  sublime  some  dame  illustrious  fhow'd". 
Such  as  in  robes  of  simplest  fashion  drest, 
Without  or  gold  or  gems,  or  silken  vest. 
Would  rise  in  charms  the  fairest  dames  above. 
As  o'erthe  rest  the  silver  star  of  love.  67§ 

'T  were  hard  to  speak  what  most  adcrn'd  her  face, 
Superior  beauty,  majesty,  or  gr.ice; 
t>r  that  which  bright  in  every  fcatme  shin'd. 
The  beaming  index  of  her  spotless  mind. 
Vast  were  the  task  for  her  the  voice  to  raise, 
(The  marble  said)  for  who  shall  speak  her  praise? 
\Vhile  in  the  beauteous  statue  shone  confiat 
The  gentlest  virtues  of  the  female  breast ; 
Yet  seeni'd  she  to  disdain  the  numbers  rude 
Of  him  who  singly  her  supporter  stood. 
For  he  alone  to  chant  her  worth  remain'd  69t 

Without  a  partner,  and  her  weight  sustain'd. 
Of  every  other  was  the  name  reveal'd  ; 
These  only  two  the  sculptor's  art  concral'd. 

The  statues,  ranp'd,  an  ample  circle  made, 
Where  shone  the  floor  with  coral,  rich  inlaid. 
The  crystal  waters,  with  a  plaiut've  sound. 
Attention  lull'd,  and  seatter'd  coolness  round; 
Together  blending  in  a  channelPd  bed. 
Through  verdant  turf  their  stealing  course  they  led. 
And  sluic'd  in  streams  the  plants  and  flowrcts  fed. 

The  Paladin,  refresh'd  with  nine  and  food,    701 
Here  with  his  courtefjus  host  di'^cour>e  pursu'd, 
And  oft  reminded  of  hispromis'd  word. 
When  first  invited  to  his  friendly  board  : 


3°  Kingdoms  of  Parthia  and  Mauritania,  where 
these  princes  reigned.  Fornari. 

3'  Of  the  city  of  -Ancona.  He  composed  many 
verses:  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  gaming,  and 
was  at  last  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  five  hun- 
dred crowns  tied  to  his  arm.  Fornari. 

3"  Daughter  of  Hercules  of  Ferrara. 

33  Nicolo  de  Corregio,  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  Italian  nobility,  and  chiefly  by  Hercules  I.  He 
wrote  in  octave  stanzas  a  poem  called  Psyche,  and 
another  called  Aurora.  Corregio  is  the  name  of 
the  castle  held  by  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Corrcgios  of  Parma Tmiotheo  Benedes,  of  Fer- 
rara, a  man  of  literature.  Fornari. 

M  Snriie  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  widow, 
the  kinswoman  of  Vespucci,  with  whom  onr  poet 
beeaTue  so  enamoured  in  Florence,  aiid  whom  he 
alludes  to  by  that  simile  in  the  xxivth  Book,  where 
Zerbino  is  wounded  by  Mandricardo,  as  mentioned 
in  his  Life  ;  aud  that  by  the  statue  who  support 
her,  he  figures  himself. 


3n 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION" 


AVliilu  by  his  looks  Rlnalilo  saw  exprcsfM 
Some  heavy  anguish  laboiirine  at  his  breast, 
Which  still,  from  time  to  liinc,  the  sighs  siipply'd, 
That,  halfreprpss'cl,  in  sonnJs  imperfect  died. 
A  strong  desire  Kinaldo  oft  impeli'd  703 

To  learn  liis  grief,  bnt  fear  liis  spetch  withheld, 
A  fear  t'  olVcnd — at  length,  the  baiicjuet  o'er, 
,    Behold  a  page  whose  hand  the  goblet  bore; 
This  fram'd  of  gold,  before  the  knight  he  plac'd, 
Within  with  wine,  withoof  with  jewels  grac'd. 
The  lord  of  that  fair  dwelling,  with  a  look 
Half  smiling,  then  his  noble  guest  bespoke. 
Hesmil'd;  but  each  who  mark'd  him,  well  might 

llnd 
Less  joy  than  anguish  in  his  scciet  mind. 

Then  he — "  Wliat  long  thy  wish  aspires  to  know, 
Which  late  I  promis'd — time  demands  to  show:  7'2() 
1.0  !  there  the  gift,  that  each  must  surely-prize 
Witliin  whose  arms  a  wedderl  partner  lie£. 
Methinks  each  husband  should  desire  to  prove, 
How  far  his  wife  maintains  her  plighted  love: 
If  shame  or  honour  he  from  iier  receives, 
If,  by  her  means,  a  man  or  beast  he  lives  : 
Light  si  Is  the  burthen  on  the  horned  brows, 
Though  all  the  world  its  infamy  allows  : 
W'hilc  other  eyes  behold,  the  head  that  wears 
The  wretched  antlers  feels  not  «  hat  it  bears.     730 
If  thou  hast  try'd,  and  prov'd  thy  consort  true, 
From  thee  more  love,  more  rightful  praise  is  due. 
Than  she  from  him  might  claim  who  thought  her 

just. 
But  ne'er  has  had,  and  took  her  faith  on  trust. 
How  oft  have  some,  through  jealousy,  pursuM, 
Without  a  cause,  the  gentle  and  the  good  ? 
How  oft,  secure,  their  lives  have  otlicrs  led. 
Yet  borne  the  branching  honours  of  the  head  ? 
If  thou  wouldst  learn  how  cha?te  thy  wife  belov'd. 
Whom,  deeming  such,  thou  never  yet  hast  prov'd. 
Thou  niayst  thyself,  from  others'  lips  untold,    HI 
By  drinking  in  this  vase  the  truth  behold  : 
See  here  my  promise — hence  thy  draught  essay, 
And  strange  effects  the  vessel  sliall  display. 
If  on  thy  hc>ad  thou  bear'st  the  scornful  crest. 
The  wine  will  all  be  shed  upon  thy  breast: 
No  drop  can  reach  thy  taste — hut  should  thy  wife 
Be  found  to  lead  a  chaste  and  blameless  life. 
With  pleasureshalt  thou  drain  3=  the  goblet  dry — 
in  happy  time,  sir  knight,  thy  fortune  try."      7j() 


55  "  From  the  romance  of  Morte  Arthur,  is  bor- 
rowed Ariosto's  tale  of  the  enchanted  cup  ;  which 
in  Caxton's  old  translation  is  as  follows :  '  By  the 
way  they  met  with  a  knight,  that  was  sent  from 
Morgan  la  Fay  to  king  Arthur;  and  this  knight 
had  a  fair  horn  all  garnished  with  gold,  and  the 
horn  had  such  a  virtue,  that  there  might  no  lady 
or  gentlewoman  drink  of  th:it  horn,  but  if  she  were 
true  to  her  husband  ;  and  if  she  were  false,  she 
should  spill  all  the  drink  ;  and  if  she  were  true  un- 
to her  lord,  she  might  drink  peaceably,  &.c.  c.  xlii. 
S8.'  Afterwards  many  trials  were  made.  The  in- 
imitable Fontaine  has  new-moulded  this  story, 
under  the  title  of  La  Coupe  Enchantfe." 
Warton's  Observations  on  Spenser,  B.  i.  c.  xxxix. 

An  Italian  commentator  on  Dante  thinks,  that 
Ariosto  drew  this  fiction  of  tlio  cup  from  a  much 
earlier  source.  "  Pliny  speaks  of  a  river  named 
Olicha,  whose  waters  appear  boiling  hot  to  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  pcjjury.     The  same  was 


He  said  ;  and  kept  his  eyes  intent  (o  view 
Th'  overflowing  vase  Rinaldo's  breast  embrns, 
Rinaldo,  strongly  tempted  to  decide 
What  he  perchance  might  after  wish  iintry'd, 
Had  stretch'd  his  hand  the  fatal  cup  to  take, 
And  now  prepar'd  the  dangerous  proof  to  make  ; 
Vet  first,  he  commuu'd  with  himself  how  much 
He  risk'd  with  lips  the  bnnpful  gold  to  touch. 

But  hereawhile,my  lord,  I  seek  repose, 
Then,  what  the  Pahadin  reply'd,  disclose.  760 


BOOK  XLII  I. 

IFJF.  .^norjMENT. 

Rinaldo  refuses  to  taste  the  enchanted  cnp.  His 
host  relates  to  hini  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
Tale  of  the  Mantuan  knight.  Rinaldo  takes 
his  leave  of  the  knight,  and  embarks  in  a  vessel 
to  sail  down  the  Po.  I)e.-oription  of  the  places 
by  which  he  passes.  His  conversation  with  the 
pilot.  Tale  of  Adonio  and  the  judge's  wife. 
Rinaldo  pursues  part  of  his  journey  by  land,  and 
then  goes  by  sea  to  Lipadusa,  where  he  arrives 
after  the  battle  between  the  six  knights.  The 
news  of  Brandimart's  death  brought  to  Flordelis. 
Her  lamentation.  Preparations  for  the  funeral 
of  Brandimart.  Orlando's  speech  over  the  dead 
body.  The  funeral  procession.  Death  of  Flor- 
delis. Orlando.  Rinaldo^  Sobrino,  and  Olivero, 
arrive  at  the  island  of  the  hermit,  by  whom 
Rogero  had  been  received  after  the  tempest. 
Olivero's  foot  is  cured,  and  Sobrino's  wounds 
are  healed  by  the  hermit,  who  gives  the  latter 
baptism.  Rogero  is  made  known  to  the  other 
knights. 

C)  WRETCHED  Avarjcc  !  O  thou  fiend  accurs'd  { 
Hunger  for  gold  !   of  Virtue's  foes  the  worst ! 
Well  may  thy  bane  infect  the  sordid  breast. 
By  every  other  human  vice  possest. 
Since  tlirju  cansl  fetter  in  thy  cruel  chain, 
AtiO  in  thy  dreadful  giipe  his  soul  detain, 
Who,  had  he  scap'd  thy  power,  might  justly  claim, 
For  noblest  gifts,  the  foremost  rank  in  fame  ! 
Bcliold  one  measures  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies. 
And    Nature's    springs    explores   with   searching 
eyes!  IQ 

From  known  eflccts  can  trace  each  latent  cause. 
And  prove  the  depth  of  God's  eternal  laws. 

said  of  another  fountain  in  Sicily,  called  Palicena. 
Philostiatus  speaks  of  a  fountain  that  being  tasted 
by  the  perjured,  sodeprivesthcm of  thense 'of  theiv 
linihs,  that  they  are  unable  to  leave  the  place.  An 
author  named  Rhamius  has  these  lines: 
Dianse  fons  est,  Camerina  gignitur  unda, 

uam  siqiiismanibusnon  castishauseritnnquam, 
LiBtifico  tristis  non  miscet  pocula  Bacciio. 
There  flows  a  fountain,  whose  effects  proclaim 
Its  waters  sacred  to  Diana's  name  ; 
The.'-e  borne  by  hands  unchaste,  will  never  glide, 
Mix'd  in  one  vase  with  Bacchus'  sprightly  tide. 

'*  By  these  lines  it  appears,  that  an  unchaste 
woman  could  nevermix«inewith  thewater  of  that 
sbunlain,  which  story  is  likewise  told  by  Selinus.  I 
unagine  that  from  this  passage  Ariosto  had  the  hint 
jf  his  cup."  Defence  of  Dante, 
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fois'iiM  by  thep,  wliose  venom  can  destroy 
1-jcli  generous  thought,  he  knows  no  f.Uure  joy 
But  heaping  wealth — for  this  he  will  forgo 
Peace,  honour,  safety,  every  good  belo^. 
One  conquers  armies,  breaks  the  bulwarks  down. 
And  wins  from  foes  the  well-defemled  lo»n  ; 
In  every  peril  of  th'  ensancuin'd  field, 
The  fust  to  rush  on  fate,  the  last  to  yield  :         20 
Thou  every  virtue  from  its  base  wilt  shake, 
And  him  till  death  thy  wretched  captive  make. 
By  learning,  some;  by  ails,  some  merit  praise; 
But  touch'd  by  thee,  each  envy'd  wreath  decays. 
How  shall  I  speak  of  noble  dames  and  fair. 
Who,  scornful  of  the  generous  lover's  prayer, 
Like  pillar'd  marble  cold,  obdurate  stood. 
When    yuuth,   and   grace,   and   constant    senice 

woo'd : 
I.o!   .\varice  comes,  with  all-seducing  power, 
'/"  infect  their  heart,  and  one  detested  hnnr         30 
T^nloving,  gives  their  youth  and  bluoni  of  charms 
A  prey  to  some  old  dotard's  wither'd  arms. 
Not  without  cause  such  mischiefs  I  bewail. 
Nor  think  in  this  I  wander  from  my  tale  ; 
Though  what  I  speak  relates  not  heie  so  well 
To  what  is  past,  as  what  remains  to  tell. 
Now  to  the  Paladin  we  turn  the  strain, 
W^ho  seem'd  prepar'd  the  magic  bowl  tu  <lrain  : 
T  told  you,  ere  his  lips  the  draught  essay'd. 
Awhile  debating  with  his  thoughts  he  stay'd  :       40 
Then  to  himself — "  Insensate  is  the  mind 
Who  seeks  for  that  it  ne'er  would  wish  to  find. 
My  wife's  a  woman — all  the  sex  is  frail — 
But  let  not  hence  my  good  opinion  fail  : 
Till  now  my  faith  has  made  me  blest,  and  why 
Should  proof  itself  more  certain  bliss  supply? 
Much  may  1  harm,  but  little  mend  my  slate, 
And  Heaven  forbids  too  far  to  tempt  o;:r  tale. 
On  me  let  praise  or  censure  man  bestow. 
Ne'er  will  J  seek  what  (its  me  not  to  know.  50 

Hence  from  my  sight  this  boasted  cup  remove. 
Nor  have  I  thirst,  nor  mean  such  thirst  to  prove. 
f.'od  m  )re  forbids  a  proof  like  this  to  m.Tke, 
Than  our  first  sire  the  tree  of  life  to  take. 
As  Adam,  when  the  fatal  fruit  he  try'd. 
Which  God  himself  had  to  hio  taste  deny'.!, 
Incurr'd  what  pains  from  diso'jedicnce  fiow^ 
AuJ  fell  from  highest  bliss  to  dcepe.-i  woe; 
So  when  a  husband,  with  too  curious  eye, 
Into  his  wife's  recluser  deeds  wuuid  pry,  60 

He  quits  content,  his  folly  to  deplore. 
And  never  shall  his  peace  recover  mi;re  " 
As  good  Rinaldo  spo!;c,  he  thrust  aside 
The  hateful  vase,  and  looking  up,  espy'd 
The  castle's  lord,  adoun  whose  features  stole 
Such  tears,  as  spoke  the  anguish  of  his  soul ; 
Who  thus  nt  length  with  words  impafslon'd  said : 
"  Accurs'd  the  lip.s  that  ever  could  persuade 
My  wretched  heart  the  dire  advice  to  tike. 
Which  made  my  much-lov'd  wife  these  arms  for- 
sake !  70 
O  !   had  I  known  thee  once,  thy  prudent  thought 
To  wholesome  purpose  had  my  bosom  wrought; 
Ere  yet  my  woes  began — ere  yet  my  sighs 
Had  learnt  to  heave,  or  tears  suffus'd  my  eyes. 
But  let  me  lilt  the  veil — nor  longer  keep 
My  tale  untold,  so  Ihou  with  me  shalt  weep 
My  fortune  jiast,  while  I  relate  the  cause 
From  which  my  life  its  present  sufTering  draws. 
"  Thou  left'st,  not  far  remote,  a  town  behind, 
Where  round  is  seeo  a  crystal  stream  te  wind,    £0 


That  thence  declining  leads  to  Po  its  course. 

And  first  from  Uenacct  derives  its  source. 

This  town '  was  built  when  time  had  long  decay'd: 

The  walls^  which  once  Agenor's  otTspring 3  madej 

There  was  I  born,  of  no  ungentle  blood. 

Though  lowly  plac'd,  with  little  worldly  good.. 

If  Fortune  riches  at  my  birth  deny'd. 

The  care  of  Nature  other  gifts  supply'd  : 

She  gave  me,  far  above  my  humble  peers, 

.Such  manly  beauty  in  my  early  years,  9ft 

.Such  courteous  grace,  with  comely  features  join'd, 

T'  attract  the  soft  regard  of  womankind. 

In  dames  and  maids  the  (lame  of  love  to  raise 

But  ill  it  seems  myself  to  speak  my  praise. 

"  Within  our. walls  there  liv'd  a  sage,  rcnown'd 
For  arts  occult,  bcyonil  belief  profound  ; 
Wlio,  ere  bis  days  their  Icngthcn'd  course  had  roU'd, 
full  sis-score  suns  in  annual  circles  told. 
Long  time  alone  in  savage  wilds  he  dwelt, 
'Till,  in  life's  eve,  the  power  of  love  he  felt ;       109 
Then  on  a  beauteous  dame  with  gold  he  wrought. 
Who,  to  his  stol'n  amour,  a  daughter  brought ; 
And  lest  the  daughter,  like  the  mother,  fr.ail. 
For  wealth  should  set  bei  chastity  to  sale; 
(Her  chastity  more  worth  than  all  below 
Which  gold  can  buy,  or  honours  can  bestow;) 
From  I'.uman  kind  remote,  the  tender  maid 
He  bred  ben^'ath  the  unfrequented  shade, 
Where  this  fair  palace,  from  the  world  apart, 
He  caus'il  the  ticnds  to  build  by  magic  art.         110 
With  ancient  muitons  bred,  in  ripening  time 
His  daughter  here  attain'd  to  beauty's  prime. 
He  sulfer'd  nut,  in  youth,  her  eye  or  ear 
The  face  of  man  to  view,  his  voice  to  hear, 
(  Himself  except ;)  and  that  she  still  might  find 
Examples  fair,  he  from  the  female  kind 
Each  noble  dame,  who  ne'er  from  virtue  stray'd. 
In  sculpture  chisled,  or  in  paint  pourtray'd  : 
Not  those  alone  who  shone  in  elder  days. 
Whose  virtues  shall  survive  to  latest  praise  ;     120 
But  every  fiUure  fair  whose  worth  shall  grace. 
And  add  new  honours  to  th'  Italian  race. 
Has  here  her  form  in  living  sculpture  chas'd. 
As  yonder  eight  are  round  the  fountain  plac'd. 

*'  Soon  as  the  father  view'd  her  growing  charm* 
!n  bloom  mature  to  fill  a  husband's  arms, 
Whether  't  was  chance,  or  fate  my  sorrows  bred. 
He  fix'd  on  me  to  share  his  daugbtei-'s  bed.    . 
Besicie  this  stately  dome,  the  rich  domain 
Of  forest,  meadow,  fountain,  lawn  or  plain,     130 
For  many  a  mile,  he  in  the  nuptial  hour 
Consign'd  me  for  the  virgin's  wealthy  dower. 
Such  was  her  beauty,  so  transcendent  shin'd 
Kach  grace,  as  left  all  faiicy'd  charms  behind  : 
Of  female  gifts  she  kuew  each  valii'd  part. 
And  equall'd  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art. 
She   walk'd — she  spoke — she  sung — and   Heaveft 

was  there  ! 
She  seeui'd  a  goddess  'lighted  from  her  sphere; 

'  Mantua.  The  city  of 'Thebes  being  destroyed, 
Maiito  the  daughter  oif  Tiresias  fled  into  Italy;  of 
her  was  bom  Dcnus  or  Bianor,  who  built  Mantua, 
naming  it  after  his  mother.  Ariosto,  in  the  man- 
ner of  romance  writers,  who  take  every  liberty 
with  the  old  mythology,  has  made  Manto  a  fairy, 
and  the  founder  of  Mantua. 

'  He  means  the  city  of  Thebes,  built  by  CadiaiA 
the  si^  of  Agenor. 

3  Cadmus.         , 
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And  such  hrr  depth  in  learning's  sancd  lore, 
That  scarce  herfather's  knowledge  reach'd  to  more : 

So  gentle  was  her  soul,  so  forrn'd  to  love 141 

Still,  still  remembrance  must  my  torment  prove — 
On  me  herjoy^,  her  pleasures  all  were  bent, 
"With  me  she  tarry'd,  and  with  me  she  went. 
Long,  long  we  led  this  mutual  happy  life. 
And  I,  alas  !  the  first  dire  cause  of  strife  ! 
Since  to  my  arms  1  tuoU  my  lovely  bride, 

five  years  elaps'd,  her  aged  father  died 

Ah  me  ! — thenceforth  my  following  woes  I  date. 
Woes  now  endur'd,  which  here  my  lips  relate.    1.50 

**  While  she,  whom  tiuis  I  prai'^c,  all  praise  above, 
Secur'd  my  heart  by  every  tie  of  love, 
It  cbanc'd  that  in  our  land  a  nolle  dame 
Burnt  for  my  sake  with  Cupid's  tierccst  fiame  : 
No  sage  enchantress  could  her  power  excel, 
She  knew  the  force  of  every  magic  spell : 
The  night  she  lighten'd,  or  obscur'd  the  day  ; 
She  stopp'd  the  Sun,  or  sped  his  swifior  way  ; 
Yet  never  could  allure  my  faithful  heart. 
To  heal  the  anguish  of  her  amorous  smart,        160 
AVilh  that  relief,  I  never  had'bestow'd, 
Uut  to  her  wrong  where  most  my  truth  I  ow'd. 
Not  all  the  charms  and  graces  she  possess'd. 
Not  all  the  love  I  knew  inflam'd  her  breast; 
Not  mighty  gifts,  nor  promises  renew'd. 
With  which  she  day  by  day  her  suit  pursu'd, 
Could  make  me  from  my  first  dear  flame  transfer 
The  smallest  spark  of  amorous  heat  to  her. 
My  wife's  affecticii,  long  in  duty  try'd, 
Engross'd  each  thought,  and  every  wish  supply'd  : 
My  hope,  my  trust  in  her,  had  made  me  scorn  171 
The  peerless  Grecian  dame-l  of  Leda  born  ; 
Had  made  me  scorn  each  gl'rious  offer  made 
To  shepiierd  Paris  in  tb'  IJ^an  shade. 
But  all  my  firm  denials  fruitless  prov'd 
T*  oppose  her  suit,  whose  soul  so  deeply  lov'd. 

**  It  chanc'd  Melissa*  found  me  once  apart, 
(Such  was  her  name  so  vers'd  in  magic  art,) 
par  from  my  home  ;   and  fail'd  not  then  to  take 
Th'  occasion  fair,  my  future  peace  lo  shake.       180 
With  stings  of  jealousy,  her  cruel  skill 
Too  well  she  show'd,  my  rooted  faith  to  kill ; 
Extolling  first  mv  purpose  to  preserve 
All  faith  to  her,  that  ne'er  from  faith  should  swerve. 
'But  canst  thou  know  thy  consort's  truth,'  she 

cried, 
'  Till  such  by  ample  proof  be  fairly  tried  ? 
If  now  she  fail  not  (though  perchance  her  will 
Assail'd  might  change)  thou  think'st  her  constant 

still; 
While  here  confin'd  in  such  seqnester'd  plan, 
Save  thine,  she  scarce  beholds  the  face  of  man.  190 
Whence  is  thy  confidence  so  firudy  plac'd  ? 
And  caijst  thou  dare  to  me  alBrm  her  chaste  ? 
But  lieace,  for  one  short  month  thy  home  forgo; 
And  let  each  neighboming  town  and  village  know. 
That,  absent  Ihpu,  thy  dame  remains  behind  ; 
With  message,  visit*,  let  each  lover  find 
A  free  ao^ss — if  tlu  n  she  be  nut  led 
By  prayers  or  gifts  to  wrong  the  marriage  bed ; 


«  Helen. 

s  This  is  to'ally  a  dilTerent  personage  from  her 
who  is  so  constderahle  an  agent  in  the  ptiem,  the 
bcneveieiit  enchautress,  the  constant  protectress  of 
Kogero  a'lil  hradamant:  perhaps  it  had  been  more 
adviseable  to  have  avoided  the  samg  name. 


Yet  thinks  conceal'd  she  might  her  wish  pursue,— 
Then,  and  then  only,  niay.st  thou  call  her  true.' 200 

"  With  words  like  these,  at  length,  th'  enchant- 
ress shook 
My  weak  resolves,  and  to  her  purpose  broke. 
My  consort's  virtue,  ne'er  essay'd  before. 
To  fix  by  trial,  and  by  proof  explore. 
Then  I—'  What  yet  I  never  can  believe. 
Should  she  so  far  my  fondest  hopes  deceive, 
."^ay,  how  the  truth  for  certain  shall  I  know, 
If  praise  or  censure  to  her  deeds  I  owe?' 
'  A  goblet  will  I  give,  whose  magic  use,' 
Melissa  cries,  *  can  strange  effects  produce,       210 
l!y  fam'd  Morgana'  made  in  ancient  time, 
T'  apprise  her  brother  of  Geneura's  crime. 
He  freely  drinks,  whose  consort  merits  praise  ; 
Whose  wife  is  false  in  vain  the  draught  essaysi 
When  to  the  vessel's  brim  his  li])s  are  prest. 
The  wine  o'erflows  and  trickles  down  his  breast. 
Ere  hence  thou  go'st,  thy  lips  the  drink  shall  try, 
And  now,  I  trust,  will  drain  the  goblet  dry  : 
As  yet  1  little  deem  thy  wife  untrue. 
Rut  soon  expect  a  further  proof  to  view  :  220 

If,  when  return'd,  thou  wouldst  again  ensure 
Thy  faith,  1  dare  not  then  thy  breast  secure : 
For  if  unspill'd  thou  canst  assuage  thy  thirst. 
Of  every  hu.sband  thou  in  bliss  art  first.' 

"  The  profier'd  boon  I  took ;  her  hand  display'd 
The  wondrous  cup,  and  soon  the  proof  I  made, 
When  (all  I  hop'd)  1  found  my  dearest  spouse 
Still  piu'C  and  faithful  to  her  nuptial  vows. 
Melissa  then — '  Awhile  thy  wife  forsake. 
And,  hence  retir'd,  thy  distant  dwelling  make.  230 
Again  returning  prove  the  vase  anew, 
If  clear  thou  drink'st,  or  wine  thy  breast  embrue  ' 

"  To  me  how  hard  from  her  my  steps  to  move  ! 
Not  that  my  soul  could  doubt  her  truth  or  love. 
But  that  I  never  (save  with  aching  heart) 
One  day,  one  hour,  could  from  her  sight  depart. 
'  Hear  then  a  new  device,'  Melissa  cried, 
'  By  which  thy  consort's  virtue  shall  be  tried  : 
Thy  vesture  will  I  change,  thy  speech,  thy  frame. 
And  as  a  stranger  lead  thee  to  thy  dame.'  240 

"  Not  far  a  village  stands,  where  Po  divides 
In  two  defensive  horns  his  parting  tides  : 
Thither  the  town  extends  its  ruling  power. 
Where  ocean  quits,  and  seeks  by  turns  the  shore, 
Which,  though  it  boasts  not  equal  age,  the  fame 
Of  fair  and  rich  with   neighbouring  towns  may 

claim. 
Built  by  the  relics  of  the  Trojan  band". 
That  'scap'd  from  Attila's  destroying  hand. 


*  Morgana,  according  to  the  romance  of  the 
Tvound  Table,  was  sister  to  Marco,  king  of  Corn- 
wall, the  husband  of  Geneura,  who  for  the  love 
of  sir  Launcelot  forgot  the  faith  she  owed  her 
hu^band.  Morgana  showed  him  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife  by  the  effects  of  the  enchanted  cup. 

Zntta. 

'  After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Antcnor,  with 
a  company  of  Paphlagonians,  tn^.k  up  bis  habita- 
tiun  between  the  Adigi  and  the  Brenta,  where  he 
built  Padua;  but  that  city  being  afterwards  de- 
molished by  Attila,  th.at  scourge  of  nations,  the 
inhabitants  that  escaped  his  fury  retired  to  the 
Adriatic  sea,  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Venice;  and  some  passing  from  that  place 
I  built  Ferrara.  Porcacchi.     Eugenico. 
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A  comely  knight,  voiin?:,  noble,  who  exc-ll'd 
In  courtly  grace,  here  large  possessions  hold,    250 
Who,  as  he  once  his  falcon's  flight  pursu'd, 
My  palace  enter'd  and  my  consort  view'd. 
Her  form  so  far  in  one  short  meeting  gain'd. 
The  deep  impression  on  his  heart  remam'd; 
And  njt  an  art  he  left  untry'd  to  win 
Her  dear  consent;  bnt  she  the  proiTer'd  sin 
Rejecting  stern,  repuls'd  him  o*er  and  o'er. 
Till  queli'd  he  press'd  her  to  his  suit  no  more; 
But  could  not  from  hi^  memory  remove 
Her  beauty,  graven  by  the  dart  of  love.  260 

Melissa  sooth'd  me  now  the  proof  to  make, 
And  on  myself  this  youth's  resemblance  take; 
Then  sudden  chang'd  (by  some  mysterious  art) 
My  face,  my  spiech,  my  mien,  my  every  part. 
**  Now  with  my  wife  a  distant  voyage  feign'd, 
She  deem'd  some  foreign  realm  my  step  detaiu'd, 
When,  like  her  youthful  lover  chang'd,  I  came, 
My  gait,  my  voice,  my  dress,  my  looks  the  same. 
Melissa  near  attended  at  my  side, 
Whose  mien  and  sex  a  page's  form  bely'd,         270 
Who  with  him  fairer  gems  and  jewels  bore 
Than  ever  flam'd  on  India's  pearly  shore. 
I,  that  full  well  each  close  apartment  knew, 
Now  with  Melissa  to  the  palace  drew, 
And  found  the  dame  (the  coast  by  fortune  clear) 
Alone,  without  a  squire  or  damsel  near. 
With  many  a  prayer  I  press'd  my  amorous  suit, 
And  show'd  for  wicked  deeds  the  golden  fruit ; 
Display'd  my  treasur'd  stores,  of  power  to  shake 
The  firmest  mind,  and  vice  of  virtue  make;     280 
Where  emeralds  gleam'd,  and  where  the  ruddy 

blaze 
Of  rubies  mingled  with  the  diamond's  rays. 
'  Yet  e'en  these  presents  claim'd  but  small  regard,' 
I  cried,   *  to  what  ray  future  love  prepared.' 
Her  husband's  absence  then  I  urg'd,  and  press'd 
The  fair  occasion  to  confirm  me  blest. 
I  bade  her  call  to  mind,  my  faithful  flame 
So  long  experieno'd  some  return  might  claim. 
"  At  first  confus'd,  a  flushing  colour  burn'd 
Her  glowing  cheek,  and  from  my  suit  she  turn'd : 
But  in  her  eyes  the  gems  so  brightly  shone,      291 
By  slow  degrees  her  softening  will  they  won; 
Till  with  a  low  and  faltering  voice  she  said, 
(What  when  I  think,  my  very  soul  is  dead) 
'  My  vows  should  meet  return,  if  well  assur'd 
Our  loves  might  rest  from  all  the  world  sccur'd.' 
This  fatal  answer,  like  a  venoin'd  dart 
Shot  through  my  soul  and  thrill'd  in  very  part : 
In  all  my  veins  a  chilling  frost  prevail  d  ; 
I  strove  to  speak-^— but  speech  of  utterance  fail'd. 
Melissa  then  th'  enchanted  mist  dispell'd,         301 
And  sudden,  in  my  proper  shape  beheld. 
Again  1  stood — -judge  then  how  look'd  the  dame, 
Bef.jre  her  lord  betray'd  to  cureless  siinme. 
Both  ashy  pale  appear'd,  nor  silence  broke. 
Our  eyes  cast  down  ;  at  length  with  ])ain  I  spoke 
These  few  short  words,  which  scarce  my  tongue 

supply'd : 
'  Ah  !   faithless  wife '  and  wilt  thou  thus,'  I  cried, 
'  Betray  my  honour,  when  a  lover  nigh 
Thou  see'st,  with  gifts  thy  venial  love  to  buy  ?'  310 
Thus  I — while  nought  to  my  reproach  she  said, 
But  tears  incessant  uown  her  bosom  shed,  [griev'd 
Much  griev'd  she  for  the  shame,  but  more  she 
To  find  her  honour  by  sup h  wiles  deceiv'd  ; 
By  me  deceiv'd — hence  soon  to  anger  turn'd 
Each  tender  thought,  her  soul  with  hatred  burn'd. 


She  now  resolv'd  mv  loathsome  sight  to  fly  ; 
And  when  the  Sun  forswA  the  reddening  sky, 
And  left  his  car,  she  reach'd  the  river's  side,     319 
Embark'd,  and  stemra'd,  by  night,  the  silver  tide. 
Next  morn  before  the  youthful  knight  she  stood, 
Who  long  with  earnest  suit  her  favour  woo'd. 
Beneath  whose  mien  and  well-dissembled  face, 
liy  me  so  tempted  to  my  own  disgrace, 
She   suffer'd  late, — well   mayst    thou   think   her 

sight 
Not  little  grateful  to  th'  enamour'd  knight. 
She  bade  me  thence  be  told  r.y  hopes  were  vain 
To  call  her  mine,  or  her  lost  love  regain. 
From  tiiat  curst  day  with  bim  the  fair  resides 
In  every  joy,  and  me,  alas  !  derides:  330 

And  still  I  groan  beneath  the  load  of  grief 
Myself  have  heap'd,  and  ne'er  must  hope  relief: 
Still  swells  my  woe,  and  just  it  seems  that  death 
Should  close,  as  soon  it  must,  this  hated  breath. 
Scarce  had  I  here  a  single  year  surviv'd. 
But  from  one  caus^  some  comfort  I  deriv'd  ; 
My  comfort  this — of  all  that  here  have  stray'd 
Since  Sol  ten  times  his  annual  course  has  made, 
(For  still  1  bring  this  vase  to  every  guest) 
Not  one  but  sheds  the  liquor  on  his  breast.         340 
To  find  so  many  partners  of  my  fate. 
Affords  some  solace  in  my  wretched  state. 
Amidst  such  numbers,  thou  alone  couldst  prove 
So  wise,  to  shun  this  dangerous  test  of  love. 
Desire  to  know  what  fits  not  of  a  wife 
To  learn,  has  poison'd  all  my  future  life. 

"  Not  long  Melissa,  with  insidious  heart, 
Enjoy'd  th'  effects  of  her  malicious  art. 
Since  her  I  loath'd,  nor  could  support  the  view 
Of  one,  from  whom  my  sotnce  f^f  grief  I  drew.  550 
Impatient  she  his  hatred  thus  to  prove. 
Whom  more  than  life  she  still  piofess'd  to  love; 
Though  many  a  dame  i)erchance,  her  rival  gone, 
Had  still  remain'd,  yet  she,  the  sight  to  shun 
Of  all  she  lov'd,  but  hop'd  not  to  obtain. 
Fled  from  this  land  to  some  remote  domain. 
Whence  never  could  her  tidings  reach  my  ears 
again." 
When,  with  a  sigh,  the  mournful  knight  had  clos'd 
His  heavy  tale,  Kiualdo  seem'd  dispos'd 
To  m\ising  thought,  by  friendly  pity  sway'd;    360 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  thus  he  said : 

"Bad  counsel  issu'd  from  Melissa's  breast. 
Which  urg'd  thee  to  provoke  the  hornet's  nest; 
And  unadvis'd  wcrt  thou  a  depth  to  sound. 
Which,  when  explor'd,  thou  fain  wouldst  wish  un- 

found  : 
.And  if  through  avarice  the  first  assault 
Subdud  thy  wife,  why  wonder  .at  her  failt.' 
Not  she  the  first,  nor  fifth,  amid  the  r.ice 
Of  females,  that  have  fall'D  to  like  disgrace. 
So  strongly  prest — a  mind  of  firmer  fr.ime,        370 
For  less  reward  had  sunk  to  deeper  shame  : 
How  many  men,  ere  this,  seduc'd  by  gold. 
Their  dearest  patrons  and  their  friends  have  sold  ! 
But  didst  thou  wish  her  some  defence  to  make. 
Why  with  such  potent  arms  her  virtue  shake  1 
Know'st  thou  that  bulwarks  cannot  gold  withstand. 
Which  strikes  the  weapon  from  the  victor's  hand? 
More  is  thy  blame,  who  tempted  her  to  sin, 
Than  hers,  whom  such  rewar<l  so  soon  could  win. 
Had  she,  with  equal  briU-s,  thyself  assaii'd,       3S0 
Thy  boasted  virtue  might,  like  hers,  have  tail'd," 

Rinaklo  ceas'd  ;  then  from  the  board  arose. 
And  of  his  host  besought  a  night's  repose ; 
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For  ere  the  morn  revealM  lier  cinwniiipr  ray, 
He  meant,  dcpaiting,  to  resume  his  way. 
Short  was  his  tiinu,  ami  at  his  utmost  power 
Behov'd  him  novy  to  litishanti  every  hour. 
The  castle's  lord  replyVi — He  Ihere  miglit  rest 
■    His  weary  limhs,  with  length  of  toil  oppns-t ; 
The  rooms  were  icady,  ami  the  coiieli  jircpar'd  : 
lint  would  he  to  his  counsel  let)d  regard,  391 

While  all  the  night  in  quiet  sleep  he  lay. 
He,  sleeping,  mii^lit  some  miles  advance  his  nviy. 
"  A  welloar'd  bark  with  sprcadini;  sail,"  he  cried, 
"To  speed  thy  voyage  shall  my  care  provide. 
Where,  unmolested,  niayst  thou  pass  the  night, 
And  one  day's  jonniey  gain  by  moiniing  light." 
The  friendly  offer  plea:.'d  Rinaldu  most, 
And  many  thaii'iis  he  gave  his  eourtenus  host; 
Then  took  his  leave,  nor  longer  time  delay'd,     400 
But  hasten'd  where  for  his  arrival  slay'd 
The  bark  and  crew;  there  at  his  ease  reclin'd, 
Their  well  tim'd  oars  six  sturdy  boatmen Join'd  : 
They  cut  the  stream,  with  rapid  course  they  fly 
Light  o'er  the  waves,  as  hirds  along  thct  sky. 
Soon  as  ihc  knight  of  France  declin'd  his  head, 
A  heavy  sleep  o'er  all  his  senses  spread  ; 
But  ere  he  slept,  he  gave  the  crew  command 
To  rouse  him  when  they  reach'd  Fcrrara's  land. 
Melara*  on  the  left-hand  shore  they  leave;       -ilO 
Now  on  the  left  they  .'lermide'  percei\e; 
Till  FigalordoS  and'Stillctto!'  now 
They  view,  and  reach  the  horns  of  threatening  Po. 
Of  either  horn  the  right  the  pilot  lakes. 
The  left,  that  leads  to  Venice,  he  forsakes; 
He  leaves  Bundeno  '",  and  beholds  decreas'd 
The  night's  dun  hue  before  the  reddcuing  cast ; 
And  from  her  empty  va;e  .Auri'ra  shctl 
Her  parti-coloured  flowers  of  «hite  and  red. 
Einaldo,  waking,  cast  around  his  eyess,  420 

And  from  afar  Tedaklo's  spires"  espies. 
**  O  happy  city  !"  he  began,  **  whose  name 
My  kinsman,  Malagigi,  mark'd  for  fame; 
What  time  he  v.ew'd  each  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
Or  forc'd  some  sprite  the  future  to  declare. 
As  with  him  here  I  pass'd,  he  gladly  told 
Thy  rank  decreed  when  years  their  course  have 

roird, 
That  Italy  should  ne'er  the  like  behold.'" 

Thus  he — while  through  the  king  of  rivers  (lies 
The  winged  bark,  and  gains  an  isle  that  lies'"  430 
Not  far  from  where  the  city's  towers  should  stand : 
Ibis  isle,  as  then  a  lone  neglected  land. 
He  views  with.ioy,  for  well  he  knows  its  praise. 
For  every  blessing  in  succeeding  days. 

*  Two  castles  on  the  Po. 

9  Fiuah  rdo,  an  island  in  the  same  river;  and 
Stilletto  a  castle. 

'"  A  castle  subject  to  the  princes  of  Ferrara. 

"  A  castle  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  eity  of 
Terrara,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Po,  built  by 
Tedaldo  of  F.ste,  anno  970,  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  Venetians,  though  Ariosto,  with  a  poetical  li- 
cense, here  describes  it  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
main. 

"  A  delightful  small  Island  in  our  poet's  time 
called  Bclvidere,  improved  with  gardens  and  builJ- 
inps  by  Alphonso  1.  who  collected  there  vast  num- 
bers (rf  beasts  and  birds  of  every  kind.  It  is  half  a 
mile  lon^,  arid  a  bow- shot  «vef.  Foinari. 


As  onc^e  before  along  those  bankj  he  steerM, 

He  from  his  kinsman,  Malagigi,  heard. 

That  when  with  stai-s  the  fourth  revolving  sphere 

Seven  hundred  times  had  ehang'd  the  circling  year. 

This  happy  isle  should  every  isle  ellace 

Whiih  briny  seas,  which  streams  or  floods  embrace  ; 

And  he,  who  view'd  it,  should  forget  the  fame  441 

Which  once  Nausicaa's  blissful  land  might  claim. 

He  heard,  that  this  for  structures  should  exsell 

That  isle,  where  once  Tiberius  '3  lov'd  to  dwell ; 

Nor  could  of  old  Hesperia's  garden  boast 

The  plants  and  fruits  of  this  delightful  coast. 

Not  Circe,  in  her  nets  or  dens,  confin'd 

Such  numerous  animals  of  various  kind  : 

Venus  and  Cupid  Cyprus  should  forsake, 

And  with  the  Graces  here  their  dwelling  make. 

So  should  it  flourish,  such  high  honours  find,    4.51 

From  him^J,  whose  art,  whose  power,  and  wisdom 

join'd. 
Its  city  should  with  walls  and  fosse  enclose, 
And  with  its  strength  the  world  in  arms  oppose  i 
Such  deeds  are  his,  and  such  his  glories  won, 
A  Hercules 's  his  ure,  a  Hercules  his  sou. 

Thus  pass'd  Rinaldo,  pondering  in  his  mind, 
\Vhat  oft  his  kinsman  by  his  spells  divin'd 
C.f  things  to  come — but  when  he  wondering  view'il 
The  city's  humble  state,  he  thus  pursu'd  :        4C0 
"  Shall  thcu  this  spot,"  he  cried,  "  this  dreary 

waste 
With  sciences  and  liberal  arts  he  grae'd  ? 
Shall  this  small  hamlet ""  fill  the  wondering  eye  ? 
Hich  eultur'd  meadows  shall  these  wilds  supjily  ? 
Where  now  moist  fens  and  dreary  swamps  abound, 
Shall  verdant  fields  extend,  with  plenty  crown'd? 
Hail,  city,  hail!  behold  I  rise  to  pa^ 
Due  reverence  to  thy  mild,  thy  courteous  sway; 
To  all  thy  lords,  to  every  wreath  of  fame 
Thy  knights  and  foreign  citizens  shall  claim  I    470 
The  sovereign  gcolness  of  all-ruling  Heaven, 
'I'he  wisdom,  justice,  to  thy  princes  given, 
Preserve  thee  still  in  love,  preserve  in  peace. 
And  see  thy  |jlenteons  blessings  still  increase; 
Defend  thee  from  the  rage  of  numerous  foes 
.igainst  thee  Icagu'd,  and  their  fell  schemes''  dis- 
close; 
While  neighbouring  powers  against  thy  peace  '* 

repfne, 
lie  envy  theirs,  but  modest  rule  be  thine!" 

As  thus  Hinaldo  speaks,  along  the  tides 
With  speed  sj  ligiit  the  ucll-trimm'd  \essel  glides, 
Not  swifter  to  his  lure  the  falcon  flies,  481 

What  lime  he  answers  to  his  master's  cries. 


'3  The  island  of  Caprea  near  Naples,  where 
Tiberius  Nero,  tht?  lloman  emperor,  resided  fifteen 
years,  abandoned  to  all  nuinnor  of  debauchery  :  he 
adorned  this  )>lace  with  many  luagnilieent  build- 
ings.    See  further  ver.  476. 

'^  Alphonso  I. 

'5  Alphonso  I.  son  of  Hercules  I.  and  father  of 
Hercules  11.  duke  of  Ferram. 

'^  The  I'oet  feigiH  Ferrara  to  have  been  at  this 
time  an  inconsiderable  village. 

■'  He  alludes  to  a  design  formed  against  the  life 
of  the  duke,  which  was  discovered  by  the  wisdom 
uf  his  brother  Hippulito. 

"*  He  seems  to  point  at  the  enmity  of  the  Ve- 
netians to  this  city,  with  which  th'^y  were  aften  at 
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Tlie  stream  dividing  now,  the  pilot  takes 
The  right-hand  i)ranclt,  and  wails  and  ruof;^  fijrsaltes. 
Saint  Georgio"'  left  behind  ;   he  sees  no  more 
The  distant  top  of  Oailiana's  tower. 

As  so  it  fortun'd,  thought  succeeding  thought, 
At  length  lo  g  wd  Kinaldo's  memory  brouglit 
The  castle's  lord,  whose  woes  so  late  he  knew. 
Who  from  that  city  all  his  suH'erings  drew  ;      490 
With  this  he  call'd  to  mind  the  magic  vase, 
That  to  the  husband  shows  the  wife's  disgrace ; 
How  this  the  knight  had  tried,  how  each  he  view'd, 
Thattouch'd  the  brim,  with  wine  his  breast  bede.r'd : 
J[c  now  repents,  now  to  himself  he  cries  : 
"  Well  have  I  judg'd  such  trial  to  despife  I 
Success  had  but  confirm'd  my  first  belief. 
And  ill  success  had  wrought  my  cureless  grief. 
So  firm  my  nuptial  faith,  that  could  I  ilrain 
The  goblet  dry,  but  little  were  my  gain.  jilt) 

Not  so  the  loss — should  that  dire  trial  show 
What  of  my  Clarice  I  ne'er  would  know. 
This  were  to  lay  a  thousand  stakes  to  one — 
Scarce  gain  to  win — but  if  I  lose — undone  I" 

While  thoughts  like  these  revolving  in  his  mind, 
The  knight  of  (.larniont  sate  with  head  dcjlin'd, 
The  pilot  ey'd  him  with  attentive  look, 
And  (as  he  wish'd)  the  first  occasion  t'Jok, 
With  decent  confidence  and  speech  addrest       iOO 
In  modest  phrase,  t'  explore  his  pensive  breast; 
And  soon,  as  one  who  men  and  manners  knew, 
'I'he  Paladin  to  mutual  converse  drew. 

Now  both  agreed  the  castle's  lord  to  blame. 
Who  to  such  risk  expoj>'d  his  wedded  dauie. 
The  heaviest  trial  woman  can  endure  : 
Since  she  who  holds  her  heart  from  gold  secr.r?. 
May  safely  guard  her  chastity  from  h;irnis. 
With  names  suiToundid,  and  begirt  with  arms. 
"  Just  thy  advice,"  the  pilot  thus  pin-sues. 
"  The  suit  he  press'd  few  women  could  refuse.  520 
Thou  mavst,  perchance,  have  heard  th'  adieuture 

tell, 
That  in  these  parts  a  youthful  dame  befill; 
Whom,  yielding  to  a  lover's  warm  assault. 
Her  husband  doom'd  with  life  I'  atuie  her  fault. 
Still  should  my  lord  have  known  no  breast  can  hold 
(How  firm  sue'er)  against  rewards  and  gold  : 
But  at  his  greatest  need,  this  truth  forgot. 
He  rush'd,  unthinking,  on  his  wretched  lot. 
Yet  well  to  him  was  this  example  known, 
Th'  example  pregnant  in  the  neighbouring  town. 
His  native  soil  and  mine — where  from  i's  bed    551 
The  circling  lake  and  fens  of  JIanxo  spread. 
I  speak  of  one,  Adonio  was  his  name. 
Who  on  Ijis  love,  a  judge's  wedded  dame, 
(A  sprightly  nymph  and  fair)  in  gift  l>estow'd 
A  wondrous  dog,  with  virtues  rare  end"w"d.'* 

The  Paladin  reply'd — *'  Of  such  a  chance 
No  tale  has  pass'd  the  Alps,  and  reach'd  to  France : 
With  you  it  rests—  and  never  far  or  near. 
In  difl'erent  nations  yet  has  reach'd  my  ear.      540 
Proceed,  and,  if  it  irks  thee  not,  relate 
The  dame's  adventure,  and  the  judge's  fate." 

The  pilot  then — "  Within  this  country  ducH'd 
Anselmo,  one  of  noble  lincago  held. 
Who  spent  his  youth  in  studies  of  the  gown. 
By  Ulpiano's  letter'd  doctors  known-". 

"  A  small  island  in  the  Po,  sacred  to  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Fcn-ara  of  that  name ;  the  tower  of  Gaibana 
was  near  Ferrara. 

'"  He  denotes  by  this  the  profession  of  tlie  law 


At  length  a  wife,  fair,  /.haste,  and  nobly  bred. 
He  sought,  deserving  of  bis  nuptial  bed  ; 
When  in  a  neighbouring  city  one  he  found, 
Abf.ve  her  sex  with  wondrous  beauty  crown'd  :  550 
Her  iriien,  her  carriage,  every  breast  might  move, 
F,a':h  look,  each  act  united  grace  and  love ; 
I'.io  much,  perhaps,  for  his  estate,  who  chose 
What  ill  beseem'd  his  years  and  his  repose. 
Scarce  were  they  wedded,  when  his  jealous  mind 
Left  every  ooe  in  jealousy  behind  ; 
Not  that  she  gave  him  other  cause  of  care. 
Hut  that  she  scem'd  too  courteous  and  too  fair. 
Within  this  city  held  his  dwelling-place 
A  knight  of  ancient  and  illustrious  race,  569 

Oeriv'd  from  those  on  whom  the  furrows,  sow'd 
W;tli  dragons'  teeth,  a  wondrous  birth  bestow'd. 
Thii  kijigbt,  Adonio  call'd,  beheld  the  dame, 
liebe'.d,  .and  burnt  with  love's  resistless  flame: 
To  win  her  grace,  on  whom  his  all  was  plac'd. 
He  now  began  his  ample  means  to  waste 
In  pomp,  in  shows,  in  many  a  splendid  treat. 
For  wealthy  lords,  for  sovereign  princes  meet. 
That  scarce  the  treasure  of  Tiberius'  hoard ^' 
Could  equal  sums  for  such  expense  atlbrd:        bIQ 
Till  now,  two  winters  heaping  cost  on  cost, 
Peheld  his  whole  paternal  fortune  lost : 
His  house,  where  late  such  numbers  made  resort 
From  mom  till  eve,  to  pay  their  constant  court. 
Was  now  forsaken,  when  his  board  no  more 
Siipply'd  each  dainty,  with  exhaustless  store  j 
.■\nd  he,  the  wretched  patron,  left  alone, 
Hy  those  whom  late  he  fed  no  longer  known; 
.•Vlmost  a  mendicant,  resolv'fl  to  go 
In  some  far  distant  land  to  hide  his  woe.  5S0 

"  With  this  intent,  his  home  and  native  place 
One  morn  forsaking,  with  a  pensive  pace. 
Sighing,  the  margin  of  the  lake  he  press'd; 
Yet  midst  his  cares,  the  sovereign  of  his  breast 
Still  cans'd  his  deepest  grief — when  all  unthought, 
Lo  !    Fortune  here  a  strange  adventure  brought. 
Which  from  the  lowest  state  his  highest  rapture 

wrought. 
A  hind  he  saw,  that  with  a  knotty  stake 
Dealt  frequent  blows  around  a  prickly  brake, 
Adonio  ask'd  the  cause  :  the  hind  replies,         590 
He  vlew'<l  a  serpent  there  of,  monstrous  size, 
Xor  me:int  to  quit  the  search,  till  he  again 
Had  found,  and  with  his  hand  the  reptile  slain. 
Adonio,  friendly  to  the  snaky  brood, 
Scarce  curb'd  his  anger,  when  the  swain  renew'd 
His  eager  blows;  for  in  fheir  arms  e.xprest. 
His  kindred  btire  a  serpent  for  their  crest; 
In  dne  memorial  that  their  race  they  held 
From  dragons'  teeth  amid  the  teeming  field. 


'T  iurisprudence,  which  I'lpiano,  one  of  the  pro-? 
fc'sion,  taught  in  his  writings.  Fornari. 

■"  This  Tiberius  wa^  the  nineteenth  emperor  at 
Constantinople,  adopted  by  Justin,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  emjiire.  It  is  fabled,  Ihat  seeing  the 
sign  of  iljc  cross  upon  the  ground,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  taken  away  that  it  jnight  not  be  profenely 
trampled  on;  another  cross  still  appearing,  ho 
ordered  that  to  be  likewise  removed,  and  another 
after  that;  till  at  last,  by  digging  deep  into  the 
earth,  he  came  to  an  immense  treasure,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  wealth  of  the  eunuch  Narsites,  and 
of  Rassimunda,  wife  of  Alboinus  king  of  the 
Lonibirds, 
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At  length  his  words  and  dceils  so  far  prcvailM,  COO 
The  hind  no  more  tlie  lurking  snake  assaii'd. 
"  Adonic,  parting  thence,  a  region  sought, 
^  Where  most  imknovn  his  former  state  he  thought : 
There,  from  his  native  soil  afar  remov'd. 
Seven  tedious  years  of  want  and  sorrow  prnv'd; 
Nor  yet  could  distance  or  could  want  control 
The  secret  workings  of  his  active  soul ; 
There  love  still  reigns,  resides  in  every  part. 
Beats  in  his  pulse,  and  rankles  in  his  heart: 
He  lingers  to  return,  to  view  again  610 

Those  charms  he  long  had  pinM  to  view  in  vain. 
In  mean  attire,  of  every  meed  bereft. 
He  seeks  the  country  he  so  long  had  left. 

"  Meantime  it  chanc'd  our  city  to  require 
Some  learned  envoy  to  the  holy  sire. 
Our  resident  beside  the  papal  throne, 
The  period  of  his  mission  yet  unknown. 
The  lot  was  cast,  and  on  the  judge  it  fell ; 
A  day  thatscem'd  his  fortune  to  foretell. 
Excuses,  prayers  and  promises  he  tried  620 

To  set  this  fatal  embassy  aside. 
Depart  he  must — he  groans,  with  grief  opprest, 
As  if  his  heart  were  cleft  within  his  breast ; 
And  pale  with  jeaIo\is  fear  of  future  harms, 
While  banish'd  from  his  dearest  consort's  arms. 
By  all  he  thought  might  move,  he  begg'd  the  dame 
To  keep  her  nuptial  honour  free  from  blame. 
Not  beauty,  wealth,  or  lineage  e'er  could  rai^e 
A  woman's  name,  he  said,  to  height  of  praise. 
If  not  in  action  chaste — that  beauty  shines        630 
Conspicuous  most,  when  truth  its  worth  refines; 
And,  in  his  absence,  miglit  her  virtue  prove 
A  fair  example  of  connubial  love  ! 

"  So  waru'd  the  jealous  judge — his  consort  hears 
His  sad  departure,  and  dissolves  in  teai-s; 
But  swears  the  Sun  shall  sooner  lose  his  light, 
Than  she  so  ill  his  constant  love  requite  : 
With  mind  unspotted  sooner  will  she  die. 
Than  with  a  lover  even  in  thought  comply. 
Though  by  her  promises,  her  vows,  her  grief,    640 
He  calm'd  his  fears,  and  found  a  short  relief; 
Yet  could  he  ne'er  from  fond  inquiries  cease, 
Still  finding  matter  to  disturb  his  peace. 
A  friend  he  knew,  who,  vers'd  in  magic  spell. 
Could  all  events  of  future  time  foretell  ; 
To  him  he  went,  and  bcgg'd  him  to  declare 
If  his  Agria  (so  was  nain'd  the  fair). 
While  he  far  distant  from  his  home  remain'd, 
Would  keep  her  nuptial  chastity  nnstain'd. 

**  By  long  entreaties  won,  the  sage  at  last     650 
Obscrv'd  the  skies,  his  schemes  and  figures  cast. 
Anselmo  left  him  at  his  work,  and  came 
Next  day  to  hear  the  stars  his  fate  proclaim. 
Mute  was  th'  astrologer,  as  loth  t*  impart 
What,  known,  would  touch  so  near  the  doctor's 

heart ; 
At  length,. compell'd,  he  own'd  his  gentle  spouse 
(His  back  scarce  tum'd)  would  break  her  marriage 

vows. 
Not  by  entreaties,  or  by  beauty  won. 
But  brib'd  by  int'rest,  and  by  gold  undone. 

"  His  former  doubts,  his  former  jealous  fears,  660 
Confirm'd  too  clearly  by  the  threatening  spheres; 
.Tudge  what  his  tortur'd  bosom  now  must  prove. 
If  e'er  thy  soul  has  felt  the  pains  of  love. 
But  most  bs  griev'd,  to  think  his  faithless  dame 
For  sordid  pelf  should  sell  her  matron  fame  : 
Yet  to  provide,  that  bribes  the  less  might  win 
Her  frail  resolves  (for  want  oft  leads  to  sin). 


\\ith  her  he  leaves  his  heaps  of  shining  ore. 

And  all  his  jewels  (an  exhaustless  store); 

With  these  alike  committing  to  her  hands         610 

His  ample  revenue  of  rents  and  lands. 

'  Take  all,'  he  cried,  '  for  all  to  thee  I  give ; 

Not  only  as  befits  my  wife  to  live, 

liut  as  thou  wilt  t'  employ — to  give,  to  lend, 

With  prudence  buy,  or  with  profusion  spend: 

For  this  the  solo  account  I  would  receive. 

Let  me  but  find  thee  such  as  now  I  leave  : 

Let  me  but  prove  thee  faithful  to  my  bed, 

And  not  a  home  be  left  to  hide  my  head.' 

He  pray'd  her,  in  his  absence,  to  retreat  68ft 

From  the  full  city  to  the  rustic  seat; 

In  sylvan  quiet  from  the  busy  strife 

Of  noisy  throngs  to  lead  a  happier  life. 

"Thus   be — for  midst  the  llocks  and  furrow'd 
plains 
He  deem'd  the  shepherds  and  the  labouring  swainf 
Could  ne'er  with  soft  address,  or  amorous  vows. 
Corrupt  the  virtue  of  his  lovely  spouse. 
Around  her  husband's  neck  her  beauteous  arms 
Argia  folds,  and  with  endearing  charms 
Would  soothe  his  fears,  while  on  his  face,  in  showers. 
From  her  fair  eyes  the  briny  tears  she  pours:   691 
She  mourns  he  ever  should  her  truth  susjiect, 
To  think  she  could  her  spotless  fame  neglect; 
That  such  unkind  suspicion  needs  must  prove 
His  want  of  confidence,  his  want  of  love. 
'T  were  long  to  tell  what  pass'd  on  either  side  ; 
AVhat  he  so  often  urg'd,  what  she  replied. 
At  length — '  To  thee  I  trust  my  fame,'  he  said. 
And  said  no  more,  but  turu'd  his  horse's  head  ; 
And  as  he  turn'd  from  all  he  valu'd,  felt  700 

His  wretched  heart  within  his  bosom  melt; 
While  she,  with  straining  eyes,  her  lord  pursu'd, 
As  tear  succeeding  tear  her  cheeks  bedew'd. 

"  Meanwhile  Adonio,  as  I  said,  forlorn. 
Squalid  and  meagre,  hastcn'd  his  return. 
In  hopes  that  none,  in  all  his  land,  would  know 
His  form  so  chang'd  with  penury  and  woe. 
Now,  near  his  native  town,  he  reach'd  tlie  lake, 
Where  he,  long  since,  within  the  thorny  brake 
Had  from  the  rustic's  hands  redeem'd  the  snake. 
Arriving  here  at  early  dawn  of  day,  71 1 

The  stars  yet  glimmering  with  a  dnubtfnl  ray. 
Beside  the  lake  he  view'd  a  lovely  maid. 
In  rich  attire  of  foreign  make  array'd  : 
Her  mien  was  noble,  yet  alone  she  came, 
Nor  squire  nor  damsel  waited  on  the  dame. 
She  view'd  Adonio  with  a  smiling  look. 
Then  op'd  her  rosy  lips,  and  thus  she  spoke  : 

"'While  me,  Ovouth!  thou  liltleseem'sttokijow, 
Thy  kin  am  I— and  mucli  to  thi;e  I  owe  :  720 

I  lioast  thy  blood,  since  both  alike  can  trace 
From  mighty  Cadmus  our  diustrious  race. 
Lo  !   I  am  she,  whom  mortals  Manto  call. 
Who  founded  first  yon  favour'd  city's  wall. 
Which  thou  must  oi't  have  heard  from  flying  fame, 
Has  since  been  Mantua  call'd,  from  Manto's  name. 
Of  fairy  kind  am  I — from  infant  breath. 
We  subject  live  to  every  ill,  hut  death  : 
Yet  such  the  terms  on  which  from  human  fear 
V\'e  stand  exempt,  scarce  less  than  death  severe  : 
For  each  is  doom'd  the  figure  of  a  snake  731 

On  every  seventh  revolving  day  to  take : 
How  do  we  loath  to  such  a  change  to  yield. 
And  drag  a  serpent's  slime  along  the  field  ! 
Detested  change,  that  each  in  vaiu  should  shun. 
For  which  we  ouri«  our  being,  hate  the  Sun, 
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And  dAth  invoke. — Now  hear  the  thanks  1  pay 
For  aid  from  thee  on  one  auspicious  day. 
Know  first,  tliat,  with  a  reptile's  skin  enclos'd, 
We  stand  to  every  ill,  but  death,  expos'd.  741) 

No  animals  on  Earth  are  so  pursu'd 
"By  man*s  aversion  as  the  serpent  brood  : 
Hid  in  this  brutal  form,  we  liud  a  foe 
In  each  we  meet,  when  blow  succeeds  to  blow ; 
ITnless,  swift  earth'd,  t'  elude  impending  harm, 
We  'scape  the  stroke  of  many  a  sturdv  arm  ; 
Better  at  once  releas'd  from  pain  to  die. 
Than  in  the  ways  all  crush'd  and  mangled  lie. 
Great  thanks  to  thee  I  owe,  who  near  this  lake, 
Me,  then  a  reptile  bid  in  yonder  brake,  750 

Thy  hands  delivered  from  the  rustic's  stake  : 
I'.lse  had  I  much  endur'd  ;  for  when  wc  tmil 
Our  form  debas'd  beneath  the  serpent's  scale, 
The  Heavens,  till  then  subjected  to  our  power, 
llefuse  assistance,  and  our  spells  are  o'er: 
At  other  times,  our  word  can  cloud  the  lisrht 
Of  mid-day  Sol,  and  quench  his  beams  in  night : 
'I'h'  unshaken  Earth  shall  move,  if  we  require  j 
Fire  shall  be  tum'd  to  ice,  and  ice  to  fire  ! 
Hither  I  come,  thy  service  to  reward  ;  760 

Free  from  that  loathsome  slime,  I  stand  prepar'd 
To  grant  thy  every  wish — thou  shalt  receive 
Threefold  from  me  the  wealth  thy  sire  could  give: 
Ne'er  shalt  thou  feel  pale  want's  distresses  more, 
But  by  thy  spending  still  augment  thy  store. 
And,  since  full  well  1  know  love  still  retains 
Thy  gentle  heart  a  captive  in  his  chains, 
1  mean  to  teach  thee  how  thou  shalt  acquire 
Thy  fair-one's  will  to  favour  thy  desire. 
The  husband  absent,  shall  thou  now  repair,      770 
Where,  at  her  villa,  dwells  the  gentle  fair; 
Then,  present,  will  I  aid  thy  soft  pursuit, 
And  of  ray  counsels  shalt  thon  reap  the  fruit.' 

*'  She  said ;  and  told  him  in  what  form'd  disguise, 
What  vestments  (ir-t  to  meet  his  mistress'  eyes; 
■  How  with  prevailing  prayers  her  breast  to  shake, 
And  next  devis'd  what  shape  l)ei"self  to  take  : 
For,  save  the  fatal  days  that  fairies  doom 
To  mix  with  snakes,  all  siiapes  they  can  assume. 
Adtniio  in  a  pilgrim's  garb  she  dress'd,  7o0 

From  land  to  (and  on  holy  business  prest : 
Herself  appeir'd  a  dog,  transfirm'd  to  sight. 
Of  smallest  make,  and  more  than  ermine  white; 
Soft  was  his  hair  and  shaggy  touch'd  the  ground; 
A  fairer  creature  never  could  be  found. 

**Thus  ch^ng'd,  they  journey'd  on,  till  near  Ihcy 
came 
Where  dwelt,  retir'd,  the  judge's  lovely  dame: 
Here  first  the  youtli  amidst  the  village  strays, 
And  on  his  pipe  a  tunc  full  deftly  plays: 
The  seeming  dog  the  spritcly  music  hears,        790 
And  dancing  on  his  hindmost  feet  appeal's. 
'I'he  gaping  rustics  stare,  tbev  laugh,  they  shout: 
The  ladv  wonders  at  the  revel  rout  : 
She  bids  tlie  pilgrim  to  her  sight  be  brought; 
(So  fate,  to  work  the  doctor's  ruin,  wrought.) 
Adonio  now  before  Argia  stands, 
Commands  his  dog;  the  dog,  at  his  commands. 
Obedient  moves  in  every  measur'd  pace. 
And  frisks,  and  leaps,  and  apes  the  dancer's  grace; 
And  close  his  master's  voice  and  look  attends,  800 
With  sense  that  far  all  brutal  senie  transcends. 
The  pleas'd  spectators  view  him  with  amaze, 
And  mark  his  mimic  feats  wiih  speechless  gaze. 
Great  was  the  wonder  of  Argia  fair; 
And  eager  to  possets  a  dog  so  rare, 


She  bade  her  trusty  nurse  an  offer  make, 

At  DO  small  price  the  pilgrim's  dog  to  take. 

'  Ha(!«t  thou  mure  tre.nsure  than  sufSc'd  to  fill 

Th'  unsated  appetite  of  woman's  will, 

All  would  too  little  prove,'  he  made  reply,         810 

'  One  single  foot  of  this  my  dog  to  buy.' 

'*  T(.i  prove  how  far  in  words  the  truth  he  spoke, 
Apai-t  from  all  the  trusty  crone  he  took. 
And  bade  the  animal  on  her  bestow 
A  mark  of  finest  gold  his  love  to  show  : 
He  shakes  liis  paws,  he  drops  the  mark  of  gold; 
Adonio  wills  the  nurse  the  prize  to  hold. 
'  Now  judge  thyself  if  coin.'  he  thus  pursu'd, 
•  Can  buy  a  dog  with  such  rare  gifts  endu'd  : 
liehold,  whate'er  I  ask,  he  nought  denies  ;         320 
But  gems,  or  rings,  or  costly  vests  supplies: 
^'et  tell  thy  lady,  him  she  may  obtain. 
Though  not  for  gold,  him  gold  can  never  gain; 
Let  me  for  one  short  night  her  bed  partake. 
And  in  return  this  dog  her  own  I  make.' 
He  said  ;  and  gave  her,  to  present  the  dame, 
A  gem  tliat  from  the  dog  that  instant  came. 

"  The  greedy  beldame  (not  of  scruple  nice) 
Estecm'd  the  purchase  at  an  easy  price. 
And  to  the  fair  in  haste  return'd,  to  tell  830 

For  what  the  stranger  meant  his  dog  to  sell; 
And  prcs.-'d  her  close  to  buy  at  such  a  cost, 
Where  much  must  sure  be  won,  and  little  lost. 
At  first  averse  the  fair  Argia  hears. 
For  yet  to  break  her  plighted  vow  she  fears ; 
And  much  she  doubts  the  truth  of  what  in  brief 
The  nurse  had  told,  surpassing  all  belief. 
The  nurse  confirms  it.  warns  her  to  reflect 
F.re  she  so  rare  a  proifer'd  good  neglect ; 
And  now  persuades  her,  with  a  chosen  few,        8+U 
Again  the  pilgrim  and  his  dog  to  view, 

"  This  second  time  Adonio  met  the  dame, 
Fill'd  up  the  measure  of  the  judge's  shame. 
Coin  after  coin  the  dog  incessant  shower'd, 
Huge  strings  of  pearl,  and  orient  gems  he  pour'd; 
That  weaker  soon  her  first  resolves  she  felt ; 
And  more  she  found  her  heart  dispos'd  to  melt. 
When  him  she  knew,  who  thus  her  favour  woo'd. 
The  same  that  once  her  gentle  love  pursu'd  : 
Till  by  the  beldame's  foul  persuasion  mov'd,      830 
The  presence  of  the  youth  who  long  had  lov'd  ; 
The  gain  that  foUon'd  from  her  husband's  wrong; 
The  w  retched  doctor's  absence  thence  so  long ; 
The  hope  that  none  her  secret  could  betray  ; 
By  slow  degrees  her  virtue  fades  away  : 
She  takes  the  dog,  and  to  her  lover's  arms, 
In  sweet  reward,  resigns  her  beauty's  charms. 

"  Long  time  Adonio,  with  his  lovely  dame, 
Indulg'd  in  bliss ;  in  her  an  equal  flame 
The  fairy  rais'd  ;   and  ever  .at  her  side  8lil) 

To  all  her  wants  a  ready  aid  supply'd. 

"Through  every  sign  the  Sun  pursu'd  his  round. 
Ere  yet  the  judge  his  wish'd  dismission  found: 
At  length  he  came,  hut  came  with  doubt  dismay'd, 
F  )r  what  the  prescient  seer  had  once  displayed  : 
Soon  as  he  reach'd  his  home,  with  eager  ]mce 
His  friend  he  sought,  foreboding  his  disgrace, 
.And  aek'd  if  virtuous  still  his  wife  maiiit.aiu'd 
Her  faiih  unsully'd,  or  her  fame  had  stain'd. 
I'h'  astrologer  the  polar  aspect  trac'd,  870 

.^ud  in  their  jxiints  e.ach  fatal  planet  plac'd, 
TliLu  answer'd,  All  had  ehanc'd  he  once     foretold, 
For  s  irdid  gain  his  consort's  honour  sold. 
This  answer,  sharper  than  a  swoid  or  dart, 
Wi'.h  pungent  anjuiib  thriU'd  the  doctor's  heart. 
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No  lonsr^r  doubt  reiDain'd — yet  woiilil  lie  know 
Eacii  little  step  that  work'd  his  cureless  woe  : 
For  this  he  drew  the  beldame-crone  aside, 
And  every  art  to  learn  the  truth  he  try'd: 
But   she,    with    looks    unchang'd,    each    charcre 
deny'd.  880 

This  prov'd  in  vain,  he  waited  next  till  strife, 
Between  the  beldame  and  his  faithless  wife. 
Might  what  he  sought  disclose  ;  for  well  he  knew 
Where  females  live,  still  jars  and  cliidinss  grew. 
Thus,  as  he  liop'd,  one  day,  with  anger  fraught 
Against  her  dame,  the  beldame  nnrse  unsought 
Addrcss'd  the  judge  ;   no  longer  she  conccal'd 
The  killing  tale,   but  all  the  truth  reveal'd. 
'T  were  hard  to  tell  what  cruel  pangs  possess'd,  889 
What  grief,  what  madness,  fill'd  the  dijctor"s  breast. 
He  groan'd — he  rav'd — now  death  resolv'd  to  try. 
The  wretch's  hope;  but  lirst  his  wife  must  die  ; 
Their  streaming  blood,  by  one  sad  weapon  spilt. 
Must  him  from  anguish  free,  and  her  frOm  guilt. 

"With  thoughts  like  these  the  wretched  husband 
burn'd. 
And  to  the  city,  bent  on  death,  ret  urn 'd; 
Th(  nee  to  his  wife  a  tnisty  menial  sent, 
Instructed  well  to  act  his  dire  intent. 
He  bade  him  to  the  village  seats  repair, 
And  to  Argia's  ear  this  message  bear ;  SOO 

That,  by  a  fever's  rage  each  vital  power 
Opprest,  he  fears  she  ne'er  will  see  him  more : 
Hence  (if  the  thoughts  of  love  or  duly  sway) 
She  v.ith  the  faithful  guide  would  bend  her  way 
To  where  in  sickness  on  his  bed  he  lay. 
As  thus  deceiv'd  he  knew  his  wretched  wife 
Would  deem  no  snare  conceal'd  against  her  life. 
He  charg'd  the  guide  in  some  sequester'd  place 
To  expiate  with  her  blooii  his  past  disgrace. 
Prepar'd  to  act  his  patron's  dire  intent,  910 

The  trusty  envoy  to  his  niistross  v.ent: 
Her  faithful  dog  the  fair  Argia  took. 
Her  palfrey  mounted,  and  her  home  forsook. 
The  dog  had  warn'd  her  of  some  evil  near, 
Yet  bade  her  go,  and  go  secure  from  fear. 
Since  he,  her  guard,  with  well  experienc'd  power, 
Would  yield  assistance  in  the  dangerous  hour. 

"  They  journey'd  till  they  reach'd  a  crystal  flood 
From  towering  Ai)ennine,  where  near  it  stood 
A  gloomy  forest,  black  with  tufted  slsadc,         920 
And  here  her  guide,  who,  with  desigu.  had  stray'd. 
From  towns  and  cities  far,  with  look  mysterious 

stay'd. 
This  place  he  deeni'd  well  suited  to  fulfil 
The  cruel  purpose  of  his  master's  will. 
His  sword  he  drew,  and  to  the  dame  declar'd 
The  judge's  mandate,  and  ll'.e  death  prepar'd; 
But  pitying,  warn'd  her,  ere  the  deadly  stroke. 
Offended  Heaven  for  mercy  to  invoke. 

"  What  secret  magic  could  his  aim  deceive  ! 
For  when  he  rais'd  his  weapon  to  bereave  930 

The  dame  of  life,  she  vanish'd  from  his  eyes. 
And  left  him  pale  and  speechless  with  surprise. 
Around  he  sought  her  long,  but  sought  in  vain ; 
Then,  baffled,  to  his  patron  turn'd  again ; 
And  told,  but  told  with  scarce  recover'd  breath. 
Some  miracle  had  sav'd  his  wife  from  death. 
Full  little  thought  the  judge  that,  near  h*  side, 
1'he  fairy  Manto  every  need  supply'd. 
The  beldame-crone  that  all  the  rest  reveal'd 
(1  know  not  why)  had  this  alone  conceal'd.        940 
A\'hat  shall  he  do  ?   His  honour  unredrest, 
lie  still  Biust  groan,  with  load  on  load  opprest: 


Her  fault  lo  few  disclos'd,  he  fears  th.it  fame 
WiU  now  dividge,  and  widef  spread  his  shame: 
One  chance  might  rest  coDceal'd ;  but  this  madg 

known. 
From  tongue  to  tongue  would  through  the  world  ba 

blown : 
He  deems,  that  since  the  servant's  lips  disclos'd 
His  vengeful  thoughts  against  her  life  dispos'd. 
She  ever  from  her  dreaded  home  to  fly. 
Would  to  some  lover,  in  her  fears,  apply,         9iO 
Of  power  to  hold  her  from  a  husband's  claim, 
.And  in  derision  bear  his  injur'd  name; 
Perchance,  with  deeper  guilt  than  lawless  love, 
His  wife's  adulterer  and  his  ruffian  prove. 
Hence  in  her  search,  such  evil  to  prevent. 
Letters  and  messages  around  he  sent, 
To  every  town  in  Lombardy's  extent. 
Himself  in  person  tidings  strove  to  gain  ; 
But  every  me^.sage,  every  search  was  vain. 
At  length  the  slave  he  call'd ;  the  slave,  whose  hand 
Was  charg'd  to  execute  his  dire  command,        961 
.And  bade  him  thither  lead,  where  late,  he  said, 
Argia  from  his  eyes  so  strangely  fled  ; 
Who,  hid  in  brakes,  bj'  day  had  mock'd  his  sight, 
.And  found,  perhance,  some  sheltering  roof  at  night. 

The  sla\c  his  patron  led,  where,  midst  the  wood. 
Once  dark  with  shades,  a  stately  structure  stood: 
The  fair  Argia,  with  her  guardian's  aid. 
This  wondrous  palace  by  enchantment  made 
Of  alabaster,  beauteous  to  behold  ;  970 

Within,  without,  the  biulding  flam'd  with  gold. 
No  fancy  can  conceive,  no  tongue  declare, 
Within  how  wealthy,  and  without  how  fair. 
The  dome  thou  saw'st  but  yesternight,  compar'd 
With  this  a  cottage,  scarcely  claims  regard. 
Here  richest  silks,  and  liangiugs  from  the  loom 
Of  brightest  work,  adorn'd  each  lofty  room: 
Above,  below,  in  every  part  alike, 
A  thousand  charms  the  dazzled  senses  strike.    979 
Here  vessels,  wrought  of  gold  and  silver,  flam'd; 
There  concave  gems,  red,  green,  and  a/.ure,  fram'd 
hi  jjlates  or  vases,  crown'd  the  festive  board ; 
And  wardrobes  shone  with  vests  embruider'd  stor'd. 

"The  judge  arriving  (as  the  verse  has  told) 
With  wonder  gaz'd  the  building  to  behold. 
When  here  he  thought  iior  hut  nor  cottage  stood. 
But  dreary  wilds,  lone  paths,  and  tangled  wood. 
He  gaz'd,  and  ]:;ius'd,  and  scarce  his  sight  believ'd, 
In  doubt  some  <!r<  am  his  wandering  sense  deceiv'd, 

"  A  fem;de  yi:.thiop  '^  at  the  gate  was  seen,     990 
Of  feature  so  deform'd,  so  loath'd  a  mien, 


'■■  A  liberty  is  here  taken  with  the  original,  in 
varying  the  circumstance  of  the  story,  too  gross  to 
admit  of  the  most  distant  allusion.  \\'e  have  be- 
fore seen  from  Ruscelli,  that  Ariosto  had  expunged 
two  stanzas  from  the  xxvth  book  as  too  licentious  j 
and  the  same  Rliscelli  further  informs  us,  that 
Ariosto,  in  his  own  p'riuted  copy,  had  particularly 
marked  this  passage,  undoubtedly  with  design  to 
change  the  offensive  circuin>tance  ;  and  observes, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  to  be  wished,  that  the  poet 
had  removed  this  blemish  from  so  glorious  a  pcem. 
The  translator  had  given  this  part  of  the  story 
another  turn  before  he  met  with  this  passage  of 
Ruscelli,  and  is  happy  to  adduce  such  authority 
for  the  alterations  he  has  made,  as  he  may  seem 
thus  but  to  conform  to  the  last  intention  of  the 
poet  himself,  had  he  lived  to  give  the  world  aa- 
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That  ne'er  before,  nor  i-incp,  tlie  wnrlil  arocind 
Could  siicli  a  foul  inisbhapcii  wr<  ich  be  ruuiul. 
Tliiik  were  her  lips,  and  huge  her  piuiplod  nose  j 
•Her  huniptn  back  above  her  sliouMer:!  rose  ; 
She  seem'd  a  brgsrar  of  the  Uiuest  tribe  : 
No  words  can  half  her  (illh  obsconc;  describe; 
But  such  a  hag  to  Paradise  coiivcy'd. 
Had  wither'd  hy  her  looks  tho  blissful  shade. 
Ansclmo  wish'd  to  learn  what  prince  or  peer     11)00 
Might  there  reside  :   the  hag  alone  »as  near: 
To  her  he  then  with  courteous  words  ap))ly'd  : 
'  This  house  is  mine' — the  filthy  .^ihiup  cried. 
The  judge  belicv'd  she  spoke  In  jestiug  vein  : 
But  she,  with  many  an  oath,  aflirm'd  again 
The  house  was  hers — inviting  him  at  will 
The  gate  to  enter,  and  behold  his  lill. 
And  freely,  for  himself  or  friends,  to  bear 
From  thence  whate'er  he  valu'd  rich  or  rare. 

"Anselmo  to  a  menial  gave  in  haste  1010 

His  steed  to  hold,  and  o'er  the  t!n-eshold  pass'd  ; 
Through  clmuibers,  halls,  his  sordid  guide  pursu'd. 
And  every  part  with  equal  wonder  vieiv'd ; 
The  form,  the  site,  the  ornamenis  that  gmc-e 
Kach  hall,  cacli  roof;  the  riches  of  the  place. 
'  Not  all  bineath  the  Sun,'  full  oft  he  cries, 
*  To  purcliase  such  a  palace  can  sulfice.' 
To  him  in  few  the  brutal  hag  rejoin'd  : 
'  And  yet  this  palace  has  its  price  assign'd, 
Though  silver  nought  we  prize  nor  glittering  gold. 
Yet  will  it  at  an  easier  rate  be  sold.'  10'21 

She  said ;  and  made  the  judge  the  same  request. 
Which  to  his  wife  Adonio  once  address'd. 
Her  beastly  love  the  judge  indignant  spnrn'd. 
And  from  the  fillhy  hag  resentful  turn'd  ; 
Bat  thrice  repuls'd,  still  more  the  beldame  woo'd, 
And  with  such  soothing  art  her  suit  pursci'd, 
Her  palace  ofTcring  for  the  beastly  hire. 
At  length  shehent  him  to  her  foul  desire. 

"  His  wife  Argia,  in  the  dome  conceai'd,      1050 
Who  him  so  taken  in  her  fault  beheld, 
Leapt  sudden  forth,  and  thus  aloud  exdaim'd  : 
'  Is  this  the  reverend  judge  for  wis<lnm  fam'd' 
That  thus  bis  learned  function  can  di-base 
With  such  a  hag,  the  scum  of  human  race  I' 

'•'I'hinkhowthedoctorlook'd,  think  how  he  stood 
Abash'd  and  mute;    how  flush'd  his   cheek  with 

blood: 
How  oft  he  wish'd  that  Earth  would  open  wide. 
And  his  transgression  in  the  centre  hide! 
The  wife,  who  from  herself  would  turn  the  blame 
By  heap'd  reproaches  on  Anselmo's  shame,      1041 
Pursu'd  — '  What  punishment  shouidst  thou  re- 
ceive, 
Who  me,  relentless,  wouldst  of  life  bereave. 
For  yielding  to  a  lo\er's  soft  assault. 
When  Love  and  Nature  might  excuse  the  fault) 
A  youth,  accomplish'd  in  his  form  and  mind, 
A  gift  that  leaves  this  palace  far  behind  ! 
If  death  I  seem'd  to  merit  at  thy  hands. 
Know  that  thy  crime  a  hundred  deaths  demands. 
But  though  I  here  maintain  the  sovereign  will,  1050 
Sole  mistress  of  thy  fate — to  save,  or  kill — 
Yet  shall  I  now  no  further  vengeance  take 
For  thy  transgression,  but  this  league  to  make : 


other  edition  of  his  Orlando.  Is  it  not  some  kind  of 
reproach  on  the  Italian  editors,  that  in  the  editions 
subsequent  to  1533,  the  objcetion.ible  parts  pointed 
•i)t  by  Ari»£t9  bad  Qvt  b«ea  cspuuged  i 


Lay  by  the  luisband — henceforth  let  us  live 
In  la.-tiug  peace,  and  all  the  past  f.rgive: 
In  word  or  deed  I  ne'er  will  mac  repine 
Ai  thy  offence,  nor  shall  thou  censure  mine   . 

"  Thus  she :  the  husband  well  approves  the  terms; 
He  seals  her  pardon,  and  the  peace  confirms : 
With  mutual  con  id.jnce  they  homeward  steer. 
And  ever  after  hold  each  other  dear."  I06J 

The  pilot  thus ;  and  with  his  U\\o  bejuil'd 
The  tedious  hour,  while  good  liinaldo  smii'd 
To  hear  the  chaui;e,  yet  pityM  much  the  shame 
So  deeply  planted  on  the  doctor's  narrie. 
He  prais'd  Argia  mueli.  whose  wit  had  set. 
For  such  a  bird,  her  well-invented  net ; 
Caught  in  that  snare,  in  which  (thoush  truth  t* 

tell 
With  le';s  reproach)  herself  so  lately  fell. 

When  now  tlie  Sun  from  high  his  beams  had  shed. 
The  P;iladin  commands  the  board  to  spread,    UIJ 
I'or  whirh  the  Mantuan's  hosp  ta'ule  care 
Supply'd  e\hanstless  store  of  costly  fare. 

Now  to  the  left  they  leave  a  fertile  land, 
\  at  fens  extending  on  tlieir  better  hand : 
Ai'genta^s  nov/  appears,  and  now  it  flies; 
And  now  the  castle  where  .Sauterno  lies. 
A  :  yet  beside  the  stre.im  no  Bastia'^*  stands. 
Where  since,  with  little  boast,  the  Spanish  bands 
Their  standards  bring  ;   but  where  the  Italian  train 
Attempt,  with  greater  loss,  the  fort  to  gain.    1081 
Thence,   with  full  speed,  the  sineivy  rowers  force' 
Tlie  flying  bark  along  the  river's  course  : 
'I'ill  by  a  stagnant  pool  they  bend  their  way. 
And  reach  Ravenna's  towers  at  noon  of  day. 

Though  good  liinaldo  oft  w,as  little  stor'd 
With  ready  coin,  at  least  he  can  afford 
So  much  at  parting  thence  his  thanks  to  show. 
And  on  the  crew  some  light  reward  bestow. 

Then,  changing  steeds,  his  journey  he  pursn'd. 
And  Kiuieni,  at  close  of  evening,  view'd  ;  1091 

\or  would  at  Montelior  till  uiorning  wait, 
Ihit  reach'd,  with  rising  Sol,  Urbi no's  gate. 
\o  (luido^s  then,  no  Frederico-5  there 
Resided ;  no  Elisabetta  "5  fair ; 
Xnr  Leonora ''5,  nor  F'ranccseo  nam'd 
In  later  times ;  for  these  a  knight  so  fam'd 
With  courteous  welcome  had  awhile  constrain'(l 
To  rest  with  honour  in  their  seats  detain'd  ; 
Such  courtei»us  welcome  as  they  since  4iave  paid 
I'o  every  noble  knight  or  virtuous  maid.  1 101 

Since  none  appear'd  his  coui-ser's  reins  to  take'^^, 
Rinaldu  hasten'd  C'agli''  to  forsake; 


''  Argenta,  a  castle  eishtcen  miles  from  Ferrarak, 

^  Bastia,  where  the  Spaniards  suffered  such  s 
defeat  from  Alphonso.  See  Book  xlii.  Note  to 
ver.  i.  &c. 

■'  Frederico  di  Montefeltro,  a  man  beloved  by 
all  for  his  many  virtues:  of  him  and  his  wif« 
Baptista  was  born  a  son,  called  Guidobaldo  (or 
Guido)  heir  to  his  father's  virtues.  After  his  death 
Francesco  Maria  delle  Revere  was  created  duke  oC 
Irbiuo,  and  married  Leonora,  daughter  of  Gon- 
/.aga.  F.iisabetta  was  wife  of  Guidobaldo.  All 
these  pt»s<ous  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ariosto,  and  to  have  resided  at  Fcrrara. 

*  To  stop  him  with  a  friendly  welcome,  ta 
entertain  him  hospitably. 

■^'  C'agli  WHS  long  in  ijossession  of  the  Uukcs  of 
l/'ibino. 
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And  to  the  mountain  thence  Impatient  sped. 
Their  streams  where  Gauno'*'and  Metanrus^^  led. 
Tlie  Apennine  he  pass'd  :   and  now  no  more 
Beheld  it  on  the  riirht ;  then  iourncy'd  o'er 
'I'he  Ombrian  and  Etruscan  realms  ;  then  view'd 
Imperial  Rome  ;  to  Oslia  then  pureu'd 
His  rapid  way  ;  and  next  hy  sea  he  pains         1110 
An  ancient  town,  where  near  in  hallow'd  plains 
Anchises'  pious  son  interr'd  his  sire's  remains. 

His  vessel  here  he  chanp'd,  and  to  the  shore 
Of  I.ipadusa's  isle  his  voyage  bore; 
That  isle  the  champions  fur  their  list  desipi'd, 
'I'hat  isle,  where  since  the  six  in  battle  join'd. 
Kinaldo  urg'd  the  jolly  sailor  train. 
With  oars  and  sails,  to  cleave  the  briny  main. 
At  speed  they  fly ;  but  adverse  winds  dctain'd 
His  tardy  vessel  from  the  wish'd-fir  land.        1 1  CO 
He  oame,  but  came  what  time  Anglante's  knight 
Had  reap'd  the  laurels  of  the  glorious  light; 
King  Agramant  and  king  Gradasso  kill'd  : 
Yet  bard  the  conquest  of  tlie  sanguine  licld  ; 
Great  Monodanle's  son  was  now  no  more ; 
And  pale  in  anguish  on  the  sea-beat  shore 
Lay  Olivero,  feeble  with  his  pain. 
Whose  foot  no  longer  would  his  bulk  sustain. 
The  noble  earl  could  not  his  tears  withhold, 
When  good  Rinaldo  he  cmbrac'd,  and  told     1 130 
The  <leath  of  Brandiinarl,  their  friend  belov'd, 
In  every  chance  of  arms  and  friendship  prov'd. 
Not  less  Rinaldo,  when  the  knight  he  view'd 
With  helmet  cleft,  his  mournful  cheeks  bedew'd. 
Then  Olivero  in  his  arms  he  press'd. 
And  with  consoling  words  each  chief  address'd. 
While  much  himself  repin'd,  that  late  he  came. 
Too  late  to  share  their  dangers  and  their  fame. 

Now  to  the  town  destroy'd  the  menial  train 
Of  Agramant  and  stern  Gradasso  slain,  1141) 

Each  breathless  corse  with  duteous  care  convcy'd, 
And  in  the  ruins  of  liiserta  laid. 

Meanwhile  the  conquest  by  Orlando  won. 
To  Sansonetto  and  Astolpho  known, 
Great  joy  in  each  infus'd,  though  damp'd  to  hear 
I'be  moiunful  end  of  one  they  held  so  dear: 
The  death  of  Erandiniart  each  heart  deprcss'd, 
Each  face  the  signs  of  deep-felt  grief  confess'd. 
Ah  !  which  of  these  who  lov'd  his  friend  so  well. 
To  Flordclis  the  killuig  news  shall  tell  >  1  liO 

As  Flordelis  at  night  in  slumber  lay. 
The  night  preceding  that  unhappy  day. 
She  dreamt  the  mantle  which  her  pious  care 
Had  fashion'd  for  her  Brandimarl  to  wear, 
His  ornament  in  light,  now,  strange  to  view, 
Was  sprinkled  o'er  with  drops  of  sanguine  hue: 
She  thought  her  eiring  hand  the  vest  had  stain'd. 
And  thus  in  slumber  to  herself  complaiu'd  : 
"•  Did  not  my  lord  command  these  hands  to  make 
His  vests,  his  mantle,  all  of  mournful  black  ?   1 160 
Why  have  I  then  against  his  bidding  spread 
The  sable  ground  with  fearful  spots  of  red  ?" 
Ill  omens  thence  she  drew — Th'  ensuing  night 
Arriv'd  the  tidings  of  the  glorious  fight; 
Astolpho  yet  conceal'd,  with  tender  fear, 
A  truth  too  dreadful  for  a  wife  to  li<ar  : 
Till  now,  with  Sansonetto  joiu'd,  he  came 
^A  muurnful  pair)  before  the  boding  dame. 


^  Gauno,  a  small  river,  that  has  now  probably 
loot  its  name. — Metaurus,  a  river  famous  for  the 
death  of  iUdrubal. 


Soon  as  she  view'd  the  face  of  either  chief, 
In  such  a  conquest  clouded  o'er  with  grief,      1 1'O 
No  more  was  needful — her  distracted  thought 
Tod  well  divin'd  the  fatal  news  they  bro\ight : 
Chill  grew  her  heart,  and  sickening  at  the  light, 
Her  closing  eyes  were  cover'd  o'er  with  night: 
Senseless  and  pallid,  stretch'd  on  earth  she  lay. 
And  look'd  a  wretched  corse  of  lifeless  clay. 
Her  sense  returning,  frantic  with  despair, 
Shecall'd  her  much-lov'd  lord — she  rent  her  hair — 
She  bruis'd  with  cruel  hands  her  groaning  breast. 
She  rav'd  as  if  some  fiend  her  soul  possess'd.  1 180 
So  seem'd  the  Meuadts'^9,  when  wide  were  borne 
Their  shouts  and  clamours  with  the  maddening 

horn. 
From  this,  from  that,  she  begg'd  some  sword  or  dart, 
Some  weapon's  point  to  pierce  her  to  the  heart. 
Now  would  she  seek  the  ship  that  to  the  shore 
'I'hc  corse  of  either  Pagan  monarch  bore. 
On  their  retnains  with  momentary  rage 
To  glut  her  vengeance  and  her  grief  assuage: 
Now  would  she  pass  the  seas,  to  seek  where  died 
Her  better  half,  and  perish  by  his  side.            1 190 
"  Why  did  I  leave  thee,  O  my  Brandimart^" ! 
On  such  a  day  without  me  to  depart ! 
I  saw  thee  go — 1  fainted  at  the  view — 
Why  did  not  Flordelis  her  lord  pursiie  ? 
Had  I  been  i)reseut  in  the  hour  of  tight, 
Mv  eyes  had  watch'd  thee  with  a  lover's  sight ; 
When  fell  Gradasso  3i  rais'd  behind  his  blade. 
My  single  cry  had  given  thee  saving  aid. 
My  speed  perhaps  had  rush'd  between,  and  fumd 
The  happy  time  to  take  thy  threaten'd  wound  : 
My  head,  for  thine,  had  met  the  Pagan  sword. 
A  worihlcss  ransom  for  my  bosom's  lord  !           1002 
Yet  will  1  die — though  now  my  parting  breath 
Avails  not  thee,  nor  profits  aught  my  death. 
But  had  I  died  for  thee — what  heavenly  power 
To  better  use  could  bless  my  dying  hour  ? 
Had  cruel  fate,  or  Heaven  averse  withstood 
My  pious  aid  to  save  thy  dearer  blood. 
At  least  I  had  obtain'd  the  mournful  bliss, 
To  bathe  with  tears,  to  press  with  manv  a  kiss 
Thy  ashy  cheek,  and  ere  with  sons  of  light      1211 
Thy  soul  had  to  her  Maker  wing'd  its  flight, 
I  might  ha\"e  said — •  To  heavenly  peace  ascend  ; 
Thy  flight  ere  long  shall  Flordelis  attend! ' 


'3  The  Menades  were  certain  dames,  or  priest- 
esses, who  celebrated  by  night  the  rites  of  IJae- 
chus,  with  hair  dishevelled,  with  wild  and  fr.iuiio 
gestures,  bearing  in  their  hands  spears  twisted  with 
ivy  leaves,  and  horns  which  they  sounded  from 
time  to  time,  in  honour  of  thtir  god. 

3°  Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  pas- 
sages that  relate  to  the  death  of  Brandiniait:  the 
complaint  of  I'loidelis,  the  affecting  and  natural 
circumstances  of  her  dream  the  night  before  she 
hears  the  news ;  the  funeral  obsequies  performed 
by  night  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  the  mentioa 
of  J£tna  gives  a  further  solemnity  to  the  scene; 
the  behaviour  of  Orlando  upon  the  occasion  ;  and 
lastly,  the  death  of  Flordelis.  are  all  circum- 
slancts  tincly  imagined,  and  most  poetically 
painted. 

3'  The  Italian  commentators  have  candidly  ob- 
served, that  it  does  nut  appear  how  Flordelis  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  manner  of  Brandi- 
mart's  deatb. 
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Thu^  panft  thou,  Bianilimart,  tliy  consort  leave, 
And  is  it  thus  thy  sceptre  J  receive  ! 
With  thee  at  Damogira^'  thus  I  meet  ' 
And  thus  thuu  shar'st  with  me  thy  reffal  seal ! 
How,  ruthless  Fortune  !   hast  thou  i-loiulcd  o'er 
My  future  prospects — hope  is  now  no  more!    1-220 
Since  1  have  lust  this  pnul,  all  comfort  dies  ! 
And  not  another  wish  the  worl<i  supplies  !" 

In  words  like  these  the  fair  afflicted  mourns. 
And  oow  attain  her  frr.ntic  rage  returns ; 
Again  with  cruel  hand  her  cheeks  she  tears, 
BeaLs   her  white  breast,  and  rends  her  scatter'd 

hairs. 
But  leave  the  dame  awhile  to  plaints  and  tears. 
Arid  let  us  seek  Orlando  and  his  peers. 

Orlando  wishes,  for  his  kinsman's  weal. 
To  find  some  leech  his  dreadful  hurt  to  heal  ; 
And  on  his  breathless  Brandimart  hestow         1231 
Such  honour'd  rite-  as  frien  Is  to  friendship  owe. 
'i'h<-  m  'Untain  nov.  he  sju'.rht33,  whose  flaming  ray 
Dispels  the  night,  whose  smoke  obscures  the  day  : 
Propitious  blew  the  wind,  arul,  to  the  right. 
Not  distant  far,  the  island  rose  in  sight. 
Soon  a*  the  Sun  dcclin'd  to  evening  shade, 
T!ie  busy  mar  uers  their  anchoi-s  weigh'd, 
While  from  her  horns,  to  light  their  watery  road. 
The  >ilunt  goddess  Ireiiibled  on  the  flvod.  ViiO 

By  dawn  of  day  they  trod  the  destin'd  shore, 
And  theuTe  their  course  to  Agrigenti3^  bore^ 
Ami  here  Orlando  on  th'  ensuing  light 
Bade  all  prepare  to  grace  the  funeral  rite. 

The  pomp  dispos'd,  wh'-n  now  the  Sun  had  left 
The  fading  sky,  and  Elarth  of  light  bereft, 
Amidst  the  peers,  that,  call'd  b,  flying  fame, 
From  distant  towns  to  AgrigentoS*  came: 
Amidst  bright  torches  kindling  hII  the  strand  : 
Amidst  loud  cries  and  groans  on  every  hand,  1230 
Orlando  to  the  breathless  body  turn'd 
Of  him  so  lov'd  in  life,  in  death  so  mourrTd. 
Brirdno  there,  with  years  and  sorrow  b-»w'd. 
Beside  the  sable  bier  lamented  loi;d  : 
ilis  eves,  that  in  the  ship  had  pour'd  a  tide 
Of  briny  tears,  their  fountains  still  supply'd. 
He  rav  d  at  Heaven,  his  cruel  stars  deplor'd. 
And,  like  a  lion  pin'd  in  sickness,  roar'd : 
With  frantic,  trembling,  wither'd  hands  he  tore 
His  wr  nk!ed  flesh,  and  rent  his  fre.sses  hoar.    1260 
Soon  as  the  <Towds  liie  earl  approaching  view'd. 
Each  with  shrill  sound  his  plaintsand  cries  renew'd. 
Orlando  near  the  corse,  with  sad  survey 
Awhile  in  silence  gaz  d,  as  prone  it  lay, 
Pale  as  Acanthus,  or  some  fading  flower. 
Untimely  cropt  at  morn  or  evening  hour: 
Deeply  he  sigh''d,  and  bending  still  a  look. 
Fix  d  on  nis  lifeless  friend,  at  length  he  spoke35. 

■*  O  my  brave  friend !   companion  of  my  lovi-  1 
Who,  dying  here,  siirviv'st  in  bliss  above  !       1*270 


3'  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Monadant, 
tnentioiied  by  Bovardo. 

33  .Etna. 

s-i  The  capital  of  .Sicily. 

35  Tasso  has  followed  this  beautiful  passage, 
•nhich  Ariosto  had  first  drawn  from  Virgil,  at  the 
death  of  Pallas.  The  speech  oi  (Jixlfrey  over  the 
dead  body  of  Uudon.  nearly  resembles  this  ol 
Orlandi' ;  but  the  description  of  the  funeral  i^ 
more  solemn  in  the  Furiosu  than  in  the  Jerusalem. 

roi,.  Ill, 


A  liappy  life  thou  gain'st,  no  more  to  know 
The  toils  and  changes  of  our  world  below. 
Forgive  me  now  Ih'  ini'oluntary  tear. 
I'hat  mourns  I  still  am  doom'd  to  linger  here  : 
I  weep  not  thou  art  fled  from  Earth's  annoy. 
Hut  weep  I  cannot  live  with  thee  in  joy. 
Merc  am  I  left — thou  taken  from  my  sight. 
What  is  there  more  t'  afford  my  soul  delight  ? 
Distress  and  toil  with  thee  inur'd  to  bear, 
Whv  should  1  not  thy  peace  and  triumph  share  ? 
(!nat  is  my  guilt,  still  clos'd  in  mortal  clay,  I'ZS} 
F'lrbid  to  follow  on  thy  glorioos  way. 
If  I  with  thee  could  every  loss  sustain, 
Why  am  I  not  a  partner  in  thy  gain  ? 
Alone  thou  gain'st,  and  I  alone  have  lost ; 
Thou  blest  in  Heaven. — I  here  in  trouble  tost ! 
France,  Genn^^ny,  and  Italy  shall  know 
Thy  death  ton  surely,  and  partake  my  woe. 
How  Will  my  kinsman3'',  and  my  lord  lament  f 
How  will  the  Paladins  their  sorrows  vent  I        1290 
H  <w  will  our  church  and  empire  rue  the  day 
That  snatch'd,  in  thee,  their  best  defence  away  ! 
How  shall  thy  death  the  Pagan  world  relieve! 
What  strength  and  courage  will  the  foes  receive ! 
What  mu  t  thy  consort  feel  ? — 1  see  her  eyes 
.•ill  drown'd  in  tears!    I  hear  her  piercing  Cries  ! 
Me  she  accuses,  and  must  ever  hate, 
To  think  through  me  her  lord  has  met  his  fate! 
Yet,  Flordelis!  one  comfort  shall  remain 
.Amidst  the  anguish  which  his  friends  sustain,  1,'30(J 
That  every  knight,  who  risks  f.jr  fame  his  breath. 
May  envy  Brandimart  hi.s  glorious  death. 
Not  he  in  P.ome's  dire  gulf  absorb'd  and  lost. 
The  Decii  3' fam'd,  or(Jodrus3',  Argos'  boast! 
Could  nobler  fall,  and  in  their  fall  bestow 
More  than  his  country  to  thy  lord  shall  owe." 
Thus  spoke  Orlanilo  o'er  the  warrior  dead  ; 
And  now  the  priests  their  long  procession  led, 
lilack,  white,    and  gray;  while  all  the  hallow'i 

train, 
In  order  rang'd,  pac'd  slowly  o'er  the  plain,    131tf 
Imploring  Cod,  among  the  spirits  blest. 
To  take  the  champion's  soul  to  endless  rest. 
Innumerous  torches  pierc'd  the  veil  of  night. 
And  seem'd  to  emulate  departed  light. 
The  corse  is  rai>'d ;  and  thence  the  weight  to  bear. 
Peers,  nobles,  knights,  the  honour'd  contest  share: 
A  pall  of  purple  o'er  the  bier  was  spread, 
Where  gold  and  jewels  mingled  splendour  sbedr 


3«  Charlej. 

37  Marcus  Cnrtius,  a  noble  Roman,  who  is  said 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  death.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Roman  forum  suddenly  appeared  an  im- 
mense opening  in  the  eaith,  which  the  people  ia 
vain  endeavouring  to  fill  up,  at  length  had  re- 
course to  the  oracle,  and  received  for  answer,  that 
the  gulf  could  only  be  closed  by  that  in  whii-h  con« 
sstcd  the  strength  of  Rome.  On  this,  Marcus 
Cnrtius,  as  if  to  show  that  arms  and  virtue  were 
the  true  support  of  the  city,  put  on  his  armour, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  leapt  headlong  into  Iho 
gulf;  which  immediately  clo.-ed  U])on  him. 

3*  The  two  IVoii,  father  and  son,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  death  fur  their  country.  Codrus, 
king  of  Athens,  devoted  himself  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  death,  the  oracle  having  declared  that  Athens 
would  be  victorious  if  their  king  fell  by  the  haatU 
uf  the  enemy. 

Aa 


8';4 


IIOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Nor  less  the  much  ami  pillow  shone,  enihost 
With  sparkling  gems,   and  wroujjht  with  art  and 
cost:  l:'>'2l) 

Here  stretch'd  at  length  the  lifeless  knight  was  laid 
In  purple  vests,  of  richest  work,  array'd. 
Three  Imndred  frrsl  selected  tlirough  the  land, 
Of  hntnhle  order,  led  the  solemn  band. 
All  cloth'd  alike  in  vestments  long,  tliat  clung 
Around  their  limhs,  ami  to  their  ankles  hung. 
A  hundred  pages  next,  and  each  a  steed 
Of  mighty  size  hestrode.  and  warlike  breed: 
The  steed  and  page  alike  in  sable  veil'd. 
Along  the  grotmd  their  mourning  vesture  trail'd. 
Before,  behind,  unnumber'd  banners  rais'd      1331 
With  various  ensigns  and  devices  blaz'd 
Aronnd  the  hearse — the  trophies  of  his  might 
From  conquerM  legions  won  in  dangerous  tight : 
All  gain'd  to  t  a>sar's  and  to  Peter's  power's 
By  force  that,  now  extinct,  shall  gain  no  more. 
Then  many  a  shield  from  many  a  warrior  torn, 
With  proud  impresses  by  their  masters  worn. 
Two  hundred  then  pursu'd,  in  ranks  ordain'd 
To  swell  the  pomp :   each  better  hand  sustain'd 
A  kindled  torch,  and,  like  the  rest,  conceai'd   1341 
In  mournful  black,  nor  mien  nor  face  re\eard. 
Orlando  follow'd  next,  with  stiHed  sighs. 
The  tear  big-swelling  in  his  manly  eyes. 
Rinaldo  then  no  less  of  grief  betray'd  : 
But  Olivero  by  his  foot  was  stay'd. 
'T  were  long  each  ceremonial  to  rchearsf, 
And  paint  the  solemn  obsequies  in  verse; — 
What  funeral  gifts  were  made,  what  vestures  fram'd 
In  various  guise,  what  ccantiess  torches  flam'd.  1550 
Now  to  the  hallow'd  fane  their  steps  they  bent, 
Nor  left  a  cheek  unmoisten'd  as  they  went. 
His  goodness,  valour,  youth,  and  grace  engage 
The  grief  of  either  sex,  and  every  age. 
Amidst  the  fane  each  pious  office  done 
Of  unavailing  tears  and  female  moan. 
Soon  as  the  holy  priests,  in  heavenly  strain. 
Their  prayers  had  chanted  o'er  the  warrior  slain, 
Within  a  tomb  of  polish'd  stone  compos'd, 
On  t<io  fair  pillars  rais'd,  the  corse  they  clos'd  : 
O'er  this,  inwrought  with  gold,  Orlando  threw 
A  costly  mantle  of  impiirpled  hue,  1362 

The  dead  to  honour,  till  his  love  could  raise 
A  structure  worthier  of  the  warrior's  praise  ! 

Orlando,  ere  he  left  Sicilia's  isle, 
Rare  costly  marbles  for  the  sumptuous  pile, 
From  various  parts  procur'd  with  studious  care  ; 
Rich  porphyry  and  alabaster  fair. 
He  form'd  the  plan,  and  every  artist  skill'd 
Employ'd,  with  high  rewards,  the  tomb  to  build. 
And  Flordelis,  when  to  the  i^le  she  came,         1371 
Rich  columns  added  to  th'  uulmish'd  frame, 
Which,  when  Orlando  left  Sicdia's  shore. 
The  hapless  dame,  propar'd,  from  Afric  bore. 

But  when  she  found  no  tears  her  grief  sutfice, 
Nor  her  sad  soul  reliev'd  with  endless  sighs  ; 
Nor  prayers,  nor  ma-ses  for  the  dead  addrest, 
Appease  the  anguish  of  her  wounded  breast ; 
She  there  decreed  her  fix'd  abode  to  make. 
Till  life's  warm  spirit  shonld  its  hold  forsake.  13B0 
Tlien  in  the  tomb  she  fram'd  her  dreary  cell. 
Alone,  secluded  from  the  world  to  dwell. 
Full  many  a  message  to  the  mournful  dame 
Orlando  sent  i  himself  in  person  came 


3»  That  it,  subjected  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope 


To  take  her  thence,  and  with  provision  fair 
Had  trusted  her  to  Oalerana's  care<°: 
Or  would  she  ratler  wiih  her  sire  reside. 
Himself  to  Lizza  woidd  the  mourner  guide; 
Or,  at  his  cost,  a  cloister'd  mansion  raise 
To  dedicate  to  God  her  remnant  days  :  1 390 

But  in  the  sepulchre  unmov'd  she  stay'd. 
There  night  and  day  with  holy  fervour  pray'd. 
Though  few  the  hours  that  thus  her  life  she  U  d. 
For  soon  the  Parc^  shear'd  her  vital  thread  4>. 
Already  from  that  isle,  where  bards  ha\e  told 
The  Cyclops  once  were  wont  their  place  to  hold. 
The  three  brave  knights  of  France  with  heavy  mind 
Departing,  mourn'd  the  fourth  they  left  behind  ; 
But  ere  the  warriors  would  the  land  forsake. 
They  soughtwith  them  ^ome  skilful  leech  to  take 
For  Olivero's  foot,  which,  sore  aggriev'd,         1401 
No  lenient  rest,  no  healing  salve  reliev'd. 
Whiledeephe  groan'd,  opprest  with  shootingpain. 
They  pitying  heard  ;  and.  while  they  stood  in  vain 
In  deep  debate,  a  thought  the  pilot  mov'd, 
V\'hen  thus  he  spoke,  and  each  the  advice    ap- 

prov'd. 
Not  f;ir  remote  (he  said)  a  rock  there  stood, 
On  wiiich  a  hermit  made  his  lone  abode. 
With  whom  none  ever,  at  his  greatest  need. 
Had  fail'd  in  aid  or  counsel  to  succeed.  1410 

Wonders  he  wrought  that  Heaven  to  man  denies ; 
He  made  the  blind  to  see,  the  dead  to  rise  : 
He,  with  the  cross,  could  hush  the  winds  a»leep. 
And  still  to  calm  the  roarings  of  the  deep  : 
And  would  they  seek  the  man  to  God  so  dear. 
They  soon  might  find,  releas'd  of  every  fear, 
Good  Olivero  from  his  hurts  reliev'd  : 
.Since  oft  the  saint  had  greater  deeds  achiev'd. 

Orlando  heard,  and  hade,  without  delay. 
Steer  to  the  hallow'd  seat  their  rapid  way:      142(* 
With  course  direct  they  cut  the  briny  tide, 
And  at  Aurora's  dawn  the  rock  descry'd: 
The  bark,  directed  by  the  skilful  crew. 
Now  mar  the  sheify  laud  securely  drew  : 
There  by  the  menial  train  and  seamen's  aid, 
The  groaning  marquis  in  the  skiff  they  laid. 
And  through  the  dashing  brine  of  billows  boa-. 
In  safety  landed  on  the  craggy  shore. 
Where  dwelt  the  sage,  who  to  Rogero  gave 
The  rile  baptismal  in  the  cleansing  wave.        1439 

Heaven's  holy  servant,  who  in  Christ  believ'd, 
With  joy  Orlando  and  his  friends  receiv'd  ; 
With  looks  complacent  every  knight  he  bless'd  ; 
And  now  inquir'd  on  what  adventure  prest, 
They  rcach'd  his  cell;  though  by  the  saints  fore- 
taught, 
He  knew  what  cause  the  warriors  thither  brought. 

Orlando  told  his  purpose,  to  implore 
Some  healing  aid  his  kinsman  to  restore; 


<"  It  does  not  appear  in  this  poem  who  is  meant 
by  tialarena  or  Galerana,  though  the  name  is 
often  to  he  met  with  in  Boyardo,  but  without  any 
explanation. 

Era  qui  nella  sola  Galerana, 

Orl.  Inn.  b.  i.  c.  i. 

But  in  the  romance  of  .'\spramonte,  it  appear* 
that  Galerana  was  wife  to  Charlemain. 

4'  Here  concludes  the  alleeting  episode  of  Flor 
flelis,  whose  death  forms  an  amiable  contrast  to  the 
papular  story  of  th«  £;)Ueiian  matron. 
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Whom,  fighUn?  for  the  faith,  hit  friends  wilh  erief 
Beheld  in  anguish  liopeless  of  relief  14-iU 

The  hermit  bade  them  every  dtmbt  remove, 
And  promis'd  Oiiveni  soon  should  pi-nve 
His  saving  poner  ;   but  since  nor  healini;:  'mice, 
Medicines  or  simples  could  the  rock  produce; 
The  church  he  sought;  there  to  his  Saviour  pra>'d  ; 
Then  issu'd  forth,  secure  of  heavenly  aid; 
And  now,  by  name  th'  Eternal  Three  address'd. 
With  hand  oiitstretch'd  the  feeble  knt5:ht  hcblcss'd. 
Oh  !  virtue  given  to  those  who  Christ  adore  ! 
Oood  OliVero  felt  l)is  pains  no  more  !  H50 

Firmly  h-^  trod,  with  more  than  strength  renew'd  ; 
While  sage  Sobrino,  near,  the  wonder  view'd. 

Each  day  Sobrino's  strength  was  more  depress'd, 
Each. day  the  antruish  of  !iis  woimds  incrcas'd  : 
But  when  he,  througli  the  hermit's  saving  word, 
Beheld  the  kniu'ht  bV  miracle  restored  ; 
No  more  his  soul  will  Mahoinet  believe. 
But  Cin'ist  in  future  for  his  (Ion  receive  : 
And,  humble  penitent,  he  begg'd  the  sire 
To  giant  the  baptism  our  rites  require.  1460 

He  said  ;  the  sage  his  suit  approv'd,  and  gave 
The  Christian  cleansing  in  the  limpid  wave. 

Nor  this  alone with  holy  prayers  he  heai'd 

His  wounds,   his  strength  renew'd,   his  pains  dis- 
pells. 
Not  less  Orlando,  and  each  noble  knight, 
Rejoic'd  to  see  thetruth  of  Chri^tiRn  light 
Disperse  the  Pagan  darkness,  than  to  see 
Tlieir  lov'd  compeerfroni  pain  and  danger  free. 
But  greater  joy  Rogero's  soul  contess'd, 
VTille  livelier  faith  and  hope  confirm'd  bis  breast, 
Kogero,  by  the  tempest  thither  cast,  li1\ 

His  hours  in  converse  with  the  sage  had  past. 
Who  'midst  the  warriors  now  in  semblance  mild. 
With  useful  lore  the  well-spent  day  bcguil'd; 
Taught  them  to  steer  through  this  bad  world  of 
strife. 

Of  wretchedness unjustly  titled  life; 

F.steem'd  by  fools!  and  warn'd  them  not  to  miss 
The  road  that  leads  to  everlasting  bliss. 

Now  bade  Orlando  from  the  vessel  hear 
Bread,  wine,  and  viands,  store  of  grateful  fare,  1480 
To  heap  the  genial  bi>ard  ;  and  these  he  plac'd 
Before  the  man  of  (iod,  whose  simple  taste. 
Long  us'd  to  roots  and  pulse,  he  gently  press'd 
To  share  «ith  them  a  more  luxurinu>  feast. 

Their  spirits  thus  retVesh'd  wilh  wine  and  food. 
The  knights  and  hermit  their  discourse  renew'd  ; 
Anil,  as  it  oft  befalls  in  social  wise. 
When  round  the  circle  vary'd  subjects  rise, 
At  length  Kogero  (whose  high  deeds  were  blown 
Throughout  the  worlil)  was  to  Orlando  known. 
Then  Oliven...  and  Rinaldo  found  1491 

Jn  hiin  that  youth  so  far  in  arms  renown'd; 
Nor  had  till  then  Kinaldo  mark'd  the  knis;ht, 
With  whom  so  late  he  met  in  listed  fight. 
Sibrino  knew  the  young  Rogero  well, 
M'hen  first  he  met  him  at  the  hermit's  cell. 
Yet  held  his  peace  :  but  when  the  rest  had  beard 
That  this  was  be,  Rogero  so  rever'd 
For  warlike  feats — all  eager  round  him  press'd, 
And  each  withopen  loikand smiles  address'd  :  1500 
Onegrasp'd  his  hand  ;  one  close  embracing  held; 
One  on  his  cheek  the  kiss  of  friendship  seal'd  : 
Put  chief  the  lord  of  Mount  Alhano  strove 
To  gieet  him  with  a  brother's  warmth  of  love. 

Whv  he  ai  ovc  the  rest,  I  now  conceal, 
But  with  the  buok  eiuuing  shall  reveal. 


BOOK   XLIV. 


THB    ARGUMENT. 

Rinaldo  promises  his  sister  Uradamant  to  Rogero, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  hermit,  and  with  tiie 
concurrence  of  Orlando.  The  knights  take  their 
leave  of  the  hermit,  and  sail  to  Marseilles. 
Astolplio  dismisses  the  forces  of  king  Senapus, 
who  repair  to  their  own  country,  and  the  duke 
himself  returns  to  France,  where  be  meets  at 
Marseilles  with  Orlando.  Rinaldo,  Roijero,  Oll- 
vero,  and  Sobrino.  Charles  and  all  bis  niibles 
prepare  to  welcome  the  conquering  knights, 
who  enter  the  gates  of  Paris  in  triumph.  Great 
festival  on  the  occasion.  Dispute  between 
Amon  and  his  son  ]\inaldo  concerning  Brada- 
mant,  whom  Amon  had  promised  to  Leon, 
sou  of  the  emperor  Constanline.  Distress  of 
Pradamant  and  Rogero.  The  singular  request 
of  liradamant  to  the  emperor.  .She  is  taken 
away  from  the  court  by  Amon,  and  closelv  con- 
fined in  a  castle.  Rogero  resolves  to  kill  his 
rival  Leon,  and  departs  in  disguise  from  Paris 
attended  with  a  single  squire.  He  arrives  at 
Belgrado,  where  he  assists  the  Bulgarians,  com- 
manded by  their  king,  against  the  (Jreeks  com- 
manded by  Constantine  and  Leon,  and  entirely 
defeats  the  latter.  Leon,  in  admiration  of  the 
valour  of  the  strange  knight,  coneeii  es  a  secret 
friendship  for  him.  Gratitude  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Rogero  departs  in  pursuit  of  Leon. 

Oft  in  the  l;wly  roof,  the  humble  cell 
Of  poverty,  where  pain  and  sorrow  dwell, 
Sincerer  virtues  in  the  breast  we  meet 
Than  in  the  stately  dome  and  regal  seat ; 
Where  lords  and  kings  are  nurs'd  in  courtly  wiles. 
Midst  deep  suspicions  and  insidious  smiles; 
Where  love, and  chariy  no  place  can  claim. 
And  sacred  frieud.-hip  lives  not  but  in  name  [pose. 
Kings,  popes,  and  emperors,  leagues  of  peace  com- 
To  day  are  friends,  to  morrow  deadly  fies  :  ]() 

Wh.ite'er  they  .seem,  their  thoughts  in  secret  bear 
No  semblance  oft  to  what  their  lips  declare: 
Nor  right  nor  wrong  they  heed,  but  only  prize 
Those  measures  most,  where  most  advantase  liesi 
All  these  in  courts  have  ne'er  the  blessings  try'd 
Of  godlike  truth,  for  truth  can  ne'er  reside 
Where,  or  in  deep  debate,  or  sportive  vein. 
The  tongue,  in  speaking,  speaks  not  but  to  feign  : 
Yet  these,  when  once  by  adverse  fortune  led 
Beneath  the  covert  of  some  rustic  shed,  20 

May  bend  their  souls  to  friendship's  purer  lore. 
Ami  taste  a  happiness  unknown  before  ! 

The  holy  hermit  in  his  cell  could  prove 
More  certain  means  to  bind  in  cordial  love 
His  noble  guests,  than  courts  could  e'er  dispense. 
With  all  the  turns  of  winning  eloquence  : 
Their  concord,  firmly  knit,  shall  ever  live, 
.And  death  alone  its  fatal  period  give. 
The  saintwilh  pleasure  view'd  each  gen»rous  mind. 
Where  boldest  hearts  with  gentlest  manners  ioin'J, 
And  truth,  more  white  than  swans,  in  natirelustre 
shin'd.  -31 

Dissension  now  was  chas'd  from  every  thought. 
The  traces  of  each  past  offence  forgot ; 
Nor  wanner  mnrks  of  frii-ndship  had  they  show'd, 
Born  of  one  race,  and  uurtur'd  of  one  blood. 
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The  lord  of  Slount  Albano  first  adil  rcss'd 
Renown'd  Roiero,  and  the  youth  caress'd, 
As  one  himself  had  found  so  well  to  wield 
His  glorious  weapons  in  the  listed  field  ; 
As  one,  whose  courtesy  so  late  he  prov'd,  AO 

For  courtesy  o'er  every  knight  hclov'd  ! 
But  chiefly  gratitude  cmploy'd  his  thought. 
On  all  Hogero  for  his  race  had  wrought. 
He  knew  his  arm  had  Uichardctto  freed, 
Uy  Spain's  offended  kinj  to  death  decreed  ', 
AVhen  in  his  daughter's  hod  the  guard  siirpris'd 
The  amorous  youth,  in  female  weeds  disguis'd : 
By  him,  he  knew,  was  cither  nohle  son 
Of  Buovo(as  the  tale  before  has  shown) 
Freed  from  the  Saracen's  unpitying  bands,  50 

From  Bertola^i  and  Maganza's  hands. 
Such  service  done,  Ilinaldo's  generous  mind 
To  love  and  honour  the  brave  youth  inelin'd  ; 
And  much  he  griev'd,  so  long  forbid  to  pay 
The  debt  he  ow'd,  till  this  auspicious  day. 
VVlnle  one  in  Afric's  Pagan  court  remain'd, 
Jlndone  the  cause  of  royal  Charles  maintain'd. 
All  greeting  was  deny'd — but  when  he  view'd 
Kogero  here  by  halliAv'd  rites  renew'd 
Tu  Christian  life,  full  gladly  he  embrac'd  6fl 

The  wish'd  occasion  to  redeem  the  past; 
And  zealous  vows  of  fiture  service  made, 
And  grateful  thanks  and  endless  honours  paid. 

The  holy  sire,  who  saw  with  placid  look 
The  cordial  greeting,  on  their  converse  broke. 
And  thus  began — "  No  further  can  remain, 
(.•Vnd  this  I  trust  without  repulse  to  gain,) 
But  since  by  friendship  you  are  drawn  so  nigh. 
The  bond  to  strengthen  with  a  nearer  tie, 
Sincefrom  yr>ur houses join'd  (whose  separate  name 
Beholds  no  equal  in  the  world  of  fame) 
A  line  shall  come,  whose  lustre  must  efface 
The  rays  of  Sol  throughout  his  annual  race  ; 
Whose  honours  shall  descend  from  year  to  year. 
And  distant  ages  their  renown  revere  ; 
While  in  their  spheres  the  starry  orbs  are  roll'd : 
So  God  reveals,  so  bids  me  now  unfold." 

Thus  spoke  the  holy  sire,  and  more  he  said. 
Though  less  requir'd  Rinaldoto  persuade. 
Who  gladly  to  Rogero's  vows  resignd  80 

His  Bradamant,  the  happy  league  to  bind. 
Good  Olivero  and  -■Inglante's  lord 
iluch  prais'd  betu  eeu  the  knights  the  fair  accord  ; 
And  deem'd  IhatCharles  and  Amon  must  approve. 
With  all  the  realm  of  France,  this  noble  love. 

Thus  they  ;  but  little  yet  to  them  was  kuown 
Tliat  .\mon.  by  consent  cf  Pepin's  son  -, 
To  Greece  dispatch'd  an  envoy,  with  design 
To  treat  withGreece's  emperor  Constantino ; 
Who  for  his  son  had  ask'd  the  martial  fair,  90 

T>eon  his  son,  his  mighty  empire's  heir; 
Who,  though  unseen,  enamour'd  of  the  dame 
By  distatit  rumour,  felt  the  lever's  flame. 
Amon  reply'd,  that  ere  himself  pursu'd 
The  treaty,  such  a  marriage  to  cc^nclude, 
He  to  Rinaldo  must  the  cause  report; 
itinaldo  absent  then  from  Charles's  court ; 


'  Tlie  reader  will  here  recollect  the  adventure  of 
PJchardcttoinihe  xxrth  Buok.n  ho  having  been  ci.n- 
domned  by  Marsilius  to  be  burnt  alive  for  an  in- 
trigue with  his  daughter  Flordespina,  was  deliver- 
ed by  Rogero.  • 

''  Charlciunin, 


Who,  soon  returning,  wiMild  with  joy  sincer» 
The  welcome  news  of  such  alliance  hear: 
Vet,  for  the  love  he  bore  his  noble  son,  lOf 

He  wish'd  him  to  complete  the  league  begim. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo,  from  his  father's  view 
Remote,  of  Leon's  suit  no  tidings  knew. 
But,  with  Orlando's  full  consent,  design'd 
His  sister' -s  with  Rc'gero's  hand  to  bind; 
While  all  the  knights  their  union  blest  approv'd. 
But  chief  tlie  hermit,  w  ho  sucli  union  mov'd  ; 
Who  deem'd  that  .\mon  would  no  less  rejoice 
At  such  a  son  of  good  Kinaldo's  choice. 

That  day  and  night.andhalf  th' ensuingday.llO 
In  converse  with  tiie  blest  recluse  they  stay, 
rmnindful  of  their  ship,  though  now  live  gales 
\\h\i  prosperous  breath  invite  the  ready  sails. 
The  mariners  imiiatieiitly  attend 
Their  tardy  loi-<ls,  and  many  a  message  send   ■ 
'\'.o  urge  their  voyage,  till  the  knightly  crew 
Prepare  to  bid  the  holy  sage  adieu. 

liogero.  who  so  lung  an  exile  prov'd. 
Nor  ever  from  the  rock  bis  feet  rcmov'd, 
A  farewel  of  his  sage  instructor  took,  120 

Through  whom  his  errours  he  for  truth  forsook. 
Orlando  by  Rogero's  side  his  sword 
Heplac'd  ;  to  him  Frontino  he  restor'd, 
With  Hector's  arms,  and  thus  his  love  express'd. 
Since  these  be  knew  the  knight  had  once  possess'd. 
But  though  the  Paladin  might  belter  claim 
A  title  to  the  sword  of  magic  fame. 
Which  he,  with  toil  and  peril  huge  obtain'd, 
In  Falerina's  dreadful  garden  gaiu'd', 
Than  could  Rogero,  who  the  weapon  ow'd         130 
To  him,  whose  gift  Frmtioo*  had  bestow'd, 
A  lawless  thief!  yet  this,  with  generous  mind, 
Orlando  with  his  oiher  arms  resign'd. 

The  pious  hermit  bless'd  the  warlike  train. 
Departing  now  their  vessel  to  regain  : 
The  seamen  pluug'd  their  oars  beneath  the  wave. 
And  to  the  favouring  wind  their  canvass  gave. 
Calm  was  the  sky  ;  nor  vows  nor  prayers  they  need. 
For  fair  Marseilles  their  rapid  cour>e  to  speed. 
The  port  secur'd,  we  leave  them  there  to  stayS,  140 
Till  brave  Astolpho  thither  we  convey. 

When  duke  Asti.lpho  had  the  conquest  known, 
(A  bloody  conquest,  by  the  vic*or  won 
With  little  joy,)  and  deem'd  that  France  no  more 
Could  fear  an  insult  from  the  Pagan  power, 
He  purpos'd  that  with  all  his  numerous  bands, 
The  king  of  Nubia  to  his  native  lands 
Should  homeward  now  his  former  course  pursue, 
By  which  he  late  against  Biserta  drew. 
Already  from  Ugero's  son^  return'd  150 

The  fleet, whose  meeting  Afr;c's  lord  had  mourn'd, 
\^'hen,  wonders  new  !  scarce  lea*  iug  eveiy  ship. 
The  sable  bauds  had  issu'd  from  the  deep, 
Sudden  the  poop  and  prou  no  more  appear'd. 
No  more    the   cords  are   straiii'd,  the  masts  are 

rear'd  ; 
F.ach  vanish'd  bark  its  ancient  form  receives. 
And  all  tb'  armada  shrinks  again  to  leaves  ! 


J  See  note  to  Book  xli.  ver.  192,  for  the  full 
account  of  this  adventure. 

*  Brunelli),  who  gave  his  horse  and  sword  to  Ro- 
gero, as  rilated  at  full  in  the  General  View  of 
Doyardo's  Story. 

5  He  returns  to  them,  ver,  200  of  this  Boob> 

'  Dudon. 


OF  ORLANDO  FURIOSO.    Book  XLIV. 
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TliP  rapid  eddies  blew,  and  airy  lisht 
Whiil'dihem  aloft,  and  scatter'd  tar  from  siRht. 

From  Afric  now  withdrew  the  Nubian  force,  160 
A  countless  host  of  mingled  foot  and  horse  ; 
But  6rst  A-:tolplii>,  for  the  troo|is  l)C>tow'd, 
'Jo  great  Senapns"  paid  the  thanks  he  ow'd. 
Who  drainVl  his  c 'initry's  power  suehaid  to  yield, 
And  led  them  f(,rlh  in  person  to  the  field. 
To  him  Astolpho,  in  the  bag  eonfin'd 
Commits  the  fury  of  tlie  southern  wind, 
'J'hat  fury,  wont  at  midmost  day  to  sweep 
The  unstable  desert,  like  the  billowy  deep :       170 
He  gave  him  this  amidst  the  buniiog  waste. 
To  guard  them  safely  from  the  dreary  blast ; 
Hut  charg'd  him,  when  his  native  land  he  gain'd. 
To  free  the  wind  in  durance  now  detainM. 
Soon  as  the  host  approach'd  to  Atlas'  heights, 
Kach  steed  again  (as  blameless  Turpin  writes) 
Became  a  stone;  and  thenre  on  foot  the  bands 
Eetnrn'd  in  safety  to  the  Nubian  lands. 

Now  time  requires  Astolpho  sliould  repair 
Once  more  to  France;  but  first  he  bend''  bis  care 
The  strongest  furls  in  Afric  won  to  guard  131 

From  all  assaults  i  then  for  his  flight  prepar'd  : 
He  mounts  his  gritiin-horse,  and  through  the  skies 
Sardinia  reaches ;  from  Sardinia  flies 
To  Corsus'  shore  ;  then  hovers  o'er  the  main, 
Dcclloing  to  the  left  his  courser's  rein  ; 
At  length  to  rich  Provence  w  ith  speed  descends, 
And  in  Maremma  his  long  voyage  ends. 
When  now  he  turns  his  thought  to  set  at  large 
The  feather'd  steed  ;  for  so  his  saered  charge    190 
Th'  apostle  gave,  that  when  the  Christian  knight 
I*rovence  had  reaeh'd.hetbereshouldend  his  flight: 
No  more  with  bit  or  rein  the  steed  confine. 
But  freely  to  bis  liberty  resign. 
Already  had  that  world**  (whose  orb  contains 
What  mnrtal>lo'^e,  and  makes  our  loss  her  gains) 
Of  every  sound  his  magic  horn  depriv'd  ; 
For.  soon  as  in  those  holy  seals  arriv'd 
T'he  glorious  knight,  his  bugle  lost  its  jiower, 
And  not  a  i>rcatii  could  wake  its  terrours  more.QOO 
Astolpho  reaeh'd  Marseilles,  what  time  the  band 
Of  five  brave  knights  had  anehor'd  on  the  strand  : 
Orlando,  Olivero  now  restor'd 
To  health  and  strength,  Albano's  noble  lord'. 
With  sage  Sobrino ;  but,  abf>ve  the  rest, 
llogerfi,  (irst  of  courteous  knights  coufest. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  their  comrade  kiU'd 
Each  Paladin  with  generous  sorrow  fill'd ; 

'"It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  in  the 
taking  of  Biserta  the  poet  does  not  mention  Sena- 
I)us,  who  might  be  supposed,  as  emperor,  to  have 
had  the  command  of  the  army  ;  or,  if  he  had  re- 
signed that  post  to  the  superior  qualities  of  Astol- 
pho, at  least  it  is  reasjuahle  to  think,  that  he 
would  have  had  sonic  iuipoiiaut  chari;e." 

Lavczuola 

This  commentator's  remark  is  so  far  just,  that 
T^enapus  seems  to  be  htt'e  attended  to  by  Ariosto, 
though,  iu  making  the  disposition  for  the  attack, 
he  givtfs  him  a  place  of  honour.  This  the  critic 
has  oveilioked.  The  eonunand  of  the  army  was 
evidently  left  to  Astolpho. 

*  Tlie  poet  means  the  Moon,  where  he  tells  that 
Astolpho  found  all  things  that  had  been  lost  on 
Earth. 

9  KinaWo. 


And,  in  their  generoiLs  breasts,  that  joy  restrain'd 
Which  eNe  had  fjllow'dsuch  aconquestgain'd.210 

And  now  from  Sicily  to  Charles  had  spread 
The  news  of  either  Pagan  nionarch  dead: 
Of  old  Sobrino  in  the  victor's  chain  ; 
Of  valiant  Hrandim.->rt  untimely  slain: 
Of  young  llogero,  now  baptiz'd,  he  heard: 
His  heart  reviv'd.  his  face  in  smiles  appear'd, 
Deliver'd  from  the  yoke  of  war,  that  late 
Oppress'd  his  shoulders  with  the  galling  weight. 
In  honour  now  of  those  whose  hands  sustain 
His  empire's  fame,  the  pillars  of  his  reign. 
He  sends  the  nobles  from  his  regal  seat,  2M 

Along  the  Seine  the  glorious  chiefs  to  meet; 
Next  issues  from  the  walls  himself,  enclos'd 
With  kings  and  dukes  in  fair  array  dispos'd : 
His  royal  consort  near,  and  at  her  side 
Fair  Cfmrtly  dames  in  splendid  vesture  ride. 
Irnperial  (Charles,  the  Paladin,  nrir  less 
The  courtly  nobles  and  the  thronging  press. 
Than  those,  by  nature  hound  in  nearer  tye. 
Of  great  .Anglantes  bend  a  raptur'd  eye; 
On  him,  and  all  his  train,  alike  bestow  C*0 

The  love  and  reverence  to  their  worth  they  owe. 
While  fmm  the  tongues  of  thousands  echo'd  round 
The  names  of  Clarmont  and  Alograna  ***  sound. 
Embraces  now,  and  mutual  greetings  done, 
Rinaldo,  Olivero,  Milo's  son", 
To  Charles'  high  presence  young  Rogero  briDg^ 
And  tell  his  lineage  to  the  listening  king; 
That  from  Rogero,  late  of  Kisa  nam'd. 
The  warrior  born,  was  like  his  father  fain'd 
For  virtuous  deeds,  and  well  in  many  a  fight   24t. 
Our  trf>oiis  could  witness  to  his  dauntless  might. 

Meantinie  with  Rradaraant,  Marphisa  fair 
Appears,  a  friendly  and  illustrious  pair  ! 
This  with  a  >ister's  love  Rogero  strain'd. 
But  that  her  virgin  modesty  retain'd. 
The  emperor  bade  Rogero  now  bis  seat 
Again  resume,  who  lowly  at  his  feet 
In  reference  stood  ;   and  by  his  side  he  plac'd 
The  noble  youth,  with  highest  honours  grac'd  ; 
Who  well  he  knew  bad  late  his  faith  secur'd        250 
In  Christian  lore,  and  Mahomet  abjur'd; 
For  every  warrior,  eager  to  unfold 
His  country's  glory,  all  th'  adventure  told. 

With  pomp  triumphant,  and  with  festive  state) 
All  tvu'n  and  en'er  Paris'  lofty  gate. 
The  streets  are  green  with  bouihs  of  cheerful  bay>, 
Rich  tap'stry  covers  all  the  public  ways  ; 
At  gates  and  windows  dames  and  damsels  stand, 
(.\  beau'eoi'S  sight !)  and  from  imsparing  hand 
With  smiles  upon  tlie  victor  rain  in  showers      260 
A  thousand  wreaths,and  palms, and  odorous  flowers. 
On  every  side,  before  th*  admiring  eves, 
The  scidptur'd  arch  and  figur'd  trophy  rise, 
That,  wrapt  iu  smoke  3n<l  llnme,  Biserta  show. 
And  every  deed  :ichiev'd  against  the  foe. 
Here  various  throngs  in  games  and  sports  coin 

vene, 
7'here  some  attend  the  mimes  and  story'd  scene; 
\A'hile  all  around  these  words  inscrib'd  appear: 
**  The  GiiEAT  Dfliverers  of  the  land  revere  !" 
.Amidst  the  trumpet's  clangour  echoing  round,  270 
Sonorous  fifes,  and  every  tuneful  sound  : 


'°  The  two  great  families  of  Rinaldo  and  Or-< 
lando. 

"  Orlando. 
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Amidst  the  shouts,  applauses,  clamours  liuiil. 
And  maddening  raptures  uf  tli'  unruly  crowd, 
The  glorious  emperor  his  palace  gains, 
Dismounts,  and  there  tlie  numerous  throng  detains 
For  many  days,  wii.Ii  ^port  on  sport  increas'd. 
The  mask,  the  dance,  the  tournament,  and  feast. 

<  >ne  day  Rinaldo  gave  his  sire  to  know 
His  promise  on  Rogero  to  liestoiv 
His  sister's  hand  j  a  promise  duly  weigh 'd         280 
M^illi  Olivero  and  Orlando  made: 
Wlien  each  ajireed  the  vn-gin  ne'er  could  find 
Another  consort  of  such  noble  kind  ; 
Much  less  a  youth  in  virtue  or  in  fame 
To  rise  superior  to  Kogero's  name. 

He  saiil ;  with  anger  .\mon  heard  his  son, 
Who  durst  (unask'd  of  him)  his  purpose  own 
To  raise  Koj;cro  to  his  sister's  bed, 
Whom  he,  with  higher  thoughts,  design'd  to  wed 
The  heir  of  Coiistautine,  not  one  whose  hand      '290 
No  sceptre  sway'd,  who  shar'd  nor  wealth  nor  land. 
The  boast  of  bK>ol  but  little  can  avail. 
And  virtue  less,  when  large  possessions  fail. 

But,  more  than  Amon.  Beatrice  inllam'd 
Against  her  son't  presumption  loud  exclaim'd  : 
AtJruad,  at  home,  she  ceas'd  nut  to  declare 
Rogiiro  never  should  po^se.'JS  the  fair; 
Restless  ambition  kindling  in  her  breast 
To  sec  her  daughter  empress  of  the  East. 
Ruialdo  to  his  purpose  fix'd  remaln'd,  300 

And  what  he  promis'd  firmly  yet  maintain'd. 
The  mother,  who  believe>  her  daughter's  will 
With  hers  ooncurr'd,  incites  the  virgin  still, 
T'  avow,  she  sooner  would  forgo  the  light, 
T)ian  live  the  consort  of  a  needy  knight ; 
With  threats  she  ne'er  should  boast  her  daughter's 
If  from  a  brother  she  receiv'd  such  shame;  [name, 
And  vow'd  Rinaldo's  power  in  vain  should  prove 
To  force  his  sister  to  Rogero's  love 

L'idiappv  Bradamant  with  downcast  eye        310 
Appear'd,  nor  to  her  mother  made  reply. 
Such  was  her  reverence  of  maternal  sway, 
That  filial  duty  urg'd  her  to  obey, 
■While  her  free  soul  Uisdain'd  t'  avow  th'  intent, 
To  which  her  will  could  never  yield  consent. 
But  ah  !   what  will  is  hers,  when  passion  reigns 
In  every  pid.^e,  and  every  with  cunstrains  ? 
Slie  dares  not  disapprove,  nor  dares  appear 
Content,  but  sighs  in  silent  doubt  and  fear; 
And  when  retir'd  from  every  eye  apart,  3'20 

She  pours  the  tear  to  ease  her  buithen'd  heart ; 
Beats  her  white  bosom,  rends  her  golden  hair, 
And  thus  in  secret  vents  her  soul's  despair: 

*'  Alas  !  I  moutn  these  vows,  which  she  whose  will 
Should  rule  o'er  mine,  forbids  me  to  fulfill: 
Shall  I,  of  filial  love  forgetful  grown, 
Thus  to  a  mother's  hopes  prefer  my  own  ? 
What  greater  crime,  than  to  neglect  the  claim 
A  parent  holds,  can  stain  a  daughter's  name  ? 
Shall  I  a  consort  choose  where  she  denies,  330 

Who  clatnis  obedience  by  the  closest  ties  ? 
Yet — must  so  strong  my  filial  duly  prove. 
To  make  ine,  my  Kogero  !  e'er  remove 
My  thoughts  from  thee  '  expunge  my  faithful  fires, 
I'o  nourish  other  hopes,  and  new  desires  ! 
Or  shall  I  every  dear  respect  forgo. 
Which  pious  children  to  their  parents  owe. 
And  only  prize  the  bliss  that  swavs  my  heart  ? 
Ah  '  me — too  well  I  know  a  daughter's  part. 
I'know — but  ah  !   such  knowledge  nought  avails, 
Wben  pa^siou  couijueis,  aiul  when  reason  fails  1  S-il 


Love  rules — as  he  directs,  I  give  my  hand  { 
I  think — 1  act — I  speak — at  his  command  ! 
Of  noble  Beatrice,  and  Amon  born, 
I,  slave  to  love — am  made  of  love  the  scorn  ! 
Grant  I  otTeiui  niy  parents — 1  may  live 
To  hope  their  pardon — but  will  love  forgive 
If  him  I  slight? — -no  reason  will  suffice 
To  calm  his  anger— till  his  victim  dies  ' 
How  have  I  long  unwearied  sought  t*i  draw       35{) 
Rogero  to  embrace  the  Christian  law  ! 
At  length  1  have  prevail'd — and  lo  !  the  fruit 
Another  gathers  of  my  vain  pursuit ! 
Thus  never  for  herself  the  bee  renews 
Her  annual  treasure  of uectareous  dews! 
Rut  let  me  perish  ere  it  shall  be  said 
I  any  I'onsort  save  Rogero,  wed  ; 
And  ahmikl  I  dare  dispute  my  parent's  sway. 
At  least  in  this  a  brotber  I  obey; 
\\'ho8e  better  judgment  uiiuhserv'd  appears       360 
With  w/eakness  that  attends  declining  years. 
Orlando,  what  Rinaldo  seeks,  approves. 
And  (^ach  alike  confirms  our  mutual  loves: 
-\  pair,  whom  all  mankind  in  honnnr  place 
Aljove  the  rest  of  our  Illustrious  race. 
Our  choice  approv'd  by  those  whose  merits  shine 
The  (lower  of  Clarmont  and  Mograna's  line  ; 
Ah  1    why  must  Amon  claim  peculiar  right. 
Before  IltnaMo  and  Anglante's  knight  ? 
It  must  not  be — the  treaty  scarce  begun,  3'70 

Not  Constantine  can  claim  me  for  his  son. 
But  to  Kogero    plighted,   Heaven  has  made   u« 
one." 

If  thus  the  virgin  mourn'd  with  grief  opprest. 
Not  greater  calm  enjoy'd  Ri.gero's  breast. 
The  fatal  tidings,  through  th'  imperial  town 
Yet  nndivulg'd,  by  him  too  well  were  known; 
And  oft  he  mourn'd  his  fortune's  cruel  spite, 
That  robb'd  his  soul  of  cvei  y  wish'd  delight ; 
Nor  gave  him  sceptres,  wealth,  or  ample  land, 
(1ft  given  the  worthless  with  unsjiaring  hand,    38P 
Of  every  other  good  mankind  receive, 
.Which  study  can  acquire,  or  nature  give; 
He  view'd  them  centred  in  himself,  and  more 
Than  ever  yet  a  youth  possess'd  before. 
The  Cf  meliest  person  to  his  grace  must  yield. 
No  prowess  scarce  can  incc-t  bini  in  the  field  : 
And  none  of  Fame's  first  sons  have  nobler  shin'd. 
For  birth  illustrious,  and  a  kingly  mind. 
The  vulgar  herd  that  honours  oft  dispose. 
By  turns  exalting  these,  depressing  those;         399 
That  wretched  vulgar  riches  only  prize, 
Above  the  good,  the  generous,  and  the  wise. 
.Sense,  virtue,  daring,  all  that  makes  desert, 
The  graceful  person,  and  the  blameless  heart. 
In  sordid  breasts  no  favonr'd  place  can  hold. 
Till  hack'd  by  charms  of  ill-persuading  gold  I 
Nor  here  exempt  ne  from  the  vulgar  name. 
Save  hin;,  whom  wisdom  gives  a  better  claim; 
Not  sceptres,  crowns,  or  mitres,  can  exclude 
Kings,  popcsoremp'rors,  from  the  motley  crowd. 
But  wisdom  only,  and  true  judgment  given,       401 
I'o  few,  the  favourites  of  all-ruling  Heav'nl 

Rogero  then — "  If  Amon's  secret  aim 
Would  raise  his  daughter  to  an  empress'  name. 
Let  him  with  I.eon  yet  the  league  delay, 
Ti;l  once  the  Sun  has  cours'd  bis  annual  way: 
I  trust,  ere  then.  In  fight  to  overthrow 
Both  sire  and  son,  and  lay  their  glories  low  ; 
And  when  this  hand  has  Leon's  sceptre  won, 
I  may  deserve  the  rank  of  Amon's  son,  419 
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But  shouM  he,  as  he  threats,  his  daughter  wed, 
And  s'rve  her  now  to  hl'-ss  the  rjreeian's  hedj 
The  promise,  made  me  by  Kinaldo,  shght. 
Made  by  his  kinsman,  Eruod  Anglante's  knight  j 
■U'hich  to  cimlirm,  that  holy  sage  appcar'd  j 
The  marquis  Olivero  present  heard. 
With  king  Sobrino — Shall  I  tamely  ixiourn  ? 
liy  me  sueh  insult  like  a  woman  borne  f 
First  let  me  die — !)Ut  can  I  tlierepjre  move 
My  arms  against  the  sire  of  her  1  love!  420 

Slioiild  I  against  hi>  life  inv  weapon  raise. 
Would  Heaven,  would  Earth,  such  action  blame  or 

praise  > 
Grant  now,  that  Anion  perish  by  my  sword, 
With  all  his  race — would  that  relief  ufTurd 
To  what  I  feel! — ^Ah  !  no — 'twould  but  ensure 
Increase  of  woe  to  wha'  1  now  endure. 
Shall  I,  whose  dearest  wish  was  still  to  gain 
My  fair-one's  love,  her  hatred  thus  obtain  ? 
For  should  I  slay  her  sire,  and  on  his  race 
My  fury  vent,  would  not  such  deed  efface         430 
All  former  kindness?  Could  she  then  bestow 
lier  band  on  one  so  prov'd  her  kindred's  foe  ? 
Yet  must  1  such  dire  wrongs  unpitied  grieve? 
Forbid  it  Heaven  ! — Death  shall  at  least  relieve 
My  breaking  heart — but  ere  1  die,  shall  fall. 
With  jnster  doom,  that  Leon,  cause  of  all  ! 
The  wretch,  who  comes  to  rend  a  lover's  peace, 
Shall,  with  his  father  slain,  this  arm  confers  : 
Not  Helen's  rape  on  Troy  such  woes  eutail'd : 
Kot  Proserpine,  in  elder  time  as^ail'd  440 

By  rash  Pirithoos  ",  could  from  Pluto's  ire 
Such  vengeance  urge,  as  now  my  soul,  on  fire. 
Prepares  to  wreak  against  the  son  and  sire. 
Perchance  thou  griev'st  not,  id.jl  of  my  heart ! 
Fron*  thy  Rogero  for  this  Greek  to  part ; 
And  wilt  thou,  for  thy  sire,  thy  kindred's  sake. 
Forgo  my  Ipve  a  stranger's  hand  to  take  ? 
Ah  !  much  I  doubt  thju  rather  seek'st  to  give 
F.ase  to  a  parent  than  my  woes  relieve  ; 
And,  at  thy  nuptial  hour,  prefcrr'st  to  see         430 
Casar  thy  spouse,  to  one  so  poor  as  me! 
Yet — can  it  be  that  e'er  a  re:;al  name, 
The  mean  regard  that  pomp  and  titles  claim. 
With  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  East  comhin'd, 
Should  taint  my  liiadamant's  exaltetj  mind  ? 
Should  ((take  her  less  esteem  her  promise  gi\en. 
And  break  that  faith  so  often  vow'd  to  Heaven  ; 
Nor  rather  stand  for  Araou's  wrath  prcpar'd. 
Than  e'er  forget  what  once  her  lips  dedar'd  !" 

Rogero  thus;  while  oft  some  stranger  near      4uO 
Would  chance  his  sighs  and    foni  complaints  to 

hear : 
And  hence  the  fair,  for  whose  dear  sake  hegriev'd. 
With  tears  the  tidings  of  iiis  woes  receiv'd : 
But  most  she  inourn'd  Rigero  should  suspect 
She,  for  this  Greek,  could  e'er  her  vows  neglect. 
To  ease  his  fears,  and  from  his  breast  remove 
A  thought  injurious  to  her  spotless  love  ; 
She  from  her  menials  chose  a  trusty  maid. 
By  whom  she  thus  her  secret  thoughts  convey 'd: 

"  Such  as  I  was,  Rosero  I   will  1  live,  470 

And  more,  if  more  can  be,  while  Heaven  shall  give 


"  Pirithoos  descended  into  Hell,  with  his  cora- 
paniou  Theseus,  designing  to  carry  oft'  Proserpine, 
but  was  slain  in  the  entrance  by  the  three-h^adeil 
difg  Cerberus,  and  Theseus  was  kept  by  Pluto 
prisoner,  till  afterwards  delivered  by  Hercules. 


This  pulse  to  beat — let  love  or  sm'Ie,  or  frown, 

l.et  forune  raise  me  high,  or  cast  me  down, 

In  me  behold  a  rock  of  truth,  that  braves 

I'll*  howling  tempest  and  the  dashing  waves: 

Not  springor  winter  have  1  chang'd  my  place. 

Nor  aucht  shall  ever  shake  my  steadfast  base. 

First  softest  metals,  when  anne^I'd  in  flame. 

Shall  sever  adamant's  imjiervious  frame, 

Ere  cruel  fortune,  or  relentless  love,  480 

Shall  from  my  soul  her  constant  faith  remove. 

First  shall  the  stream  to  Alpine  heights  ascend, 

i;re  to  new  paths  my  wandering  feet  shall  bend. 

I'o  thee,  Rogero,  I  my  heart  resign  ; 

(Nor  weak  t:ie  empire  o'er  a  heart  like  mine) 

No  subjects  can  sincerer  homage  pay, 

No  king  or  emperor  rule  with  lirmer  sway  ; 

Nor  need'st  i hon  with  a  wall  or  fosse  enclose 

Thy  city  here  against  invading  f'jes: 

Without  more  force  resistance  shall  be  made,    490 

And  all  repuls'd  that  dare  the  fort  invade. 

Think  not  that  ric:his  can  my  thoughts  entice': 

A  noble  heart  yields  not  to  such  a  price ! 
Nur  proud  nobility,  nor  dazzling  height 
Of  regal  slate,  that  lures  the  vulgar  sight ; 
Nor  iKauty,  that  can  changeful  bosoms  move, 
Sliall  from  Rogero  e'er  estrange  my  love. 
Fear  not  another  form  my  heart  shall  shake : 
My  heart,  by  prfjof,  not  fram'd  of  wax,  to  take 

Each    new    impression Love    bis    shafts  may 

send,  509 

But  thy  dear  image  shall  my  breast  defend. 
Iv'ry.  or  stone,  or  gems  of  haixlost  vein. 
Where  forms,  imprest  by  sculptur'd  art,  remain. 
May  easier  break,  than  ever,  to  receive 
Another  form,  the  lirst  impression  leave. 
Such  is  my  heart,  which  love  shall  >ooner  break, 
Thau  e'er  compel  a  second  form  to  take." 

These  words  of  greeting  from  the  noble  maid, 
Fair  hope  and  comfort  to  his  soul  convey'd  ; 
VWiids,  that  had  power  a  thousand  times  to  give 
The  lover  life,  and  bid  thedvmg  live.  511 

But  when,  so  long  bv  stormy  billows  tost. 
They  hop'd  for  refuge  from  the  friendly  coast, 
Behold  an  unexpected  tempest  bore 
Their  shatter'd  vessel  fur'.her  from  the  shore : 
For  Bradamant  a  n»hler  proof  prepar'd 
or  generous  love  than  what  lier  words  dedar'd  : 
Her  courage  rous'd,  each  nice  re-pect  she  bmke, 
I'o  royal  Charles  she  came,  and  thus  she  spoke;  — 
''   If  e'ermy  de^^ds  mysavereign'>  grace  have  mov'd, 
lie  what  1  now  demand,  O  king!  approvd.         521 
Hut  plight  thy  pjyal  word,  ere  yet  exprest 
Thou  know'st  my  suit,  to  grant  what  1  request, 
.^nd  sure  my  pur()C!se,  when  <lisclos'd,  I  trust 
Thou  wilt  not  deem  ignoble  or  unjust." 

'•  O  maid  belov'd  '"  imperial  Charles  reply'd, 
"  To  worth  like  thine  wh:it  suit  shall  be  deu  "d? 
And  here  I  solemn  swear,  shou'.dst  thou  require 
.My  kingdom's  half,  to  grani  thy  full  desne." 

"  The  bixin  !  ask  is  this,''  the  virgin  .-^id:     530 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  sutTer  one  this  band  to  wed. 
But  be,  O  king  !   whose  skill  in  battle  sh.wo. 
Whose  courage  and  whose  force  eclipse  my  own. 
Who  seeks  my  hive.  I  tirsl  bis  arm  will  try. 
At  sword  and  shield  in  equal  joust  defy  : 
Tlic  first  who  wins  shall  lake  me  for  his  spouse. 
The  vauquish'd  to  another  bear  his  vows.'* 

She  said  ;   and  princely  Charles  with  smiles  re- 
join'd. 
That  well  her  suit  besecm'd  her  dauntless  mind, 
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And  bade  Iier  rest  in  certain  faith  assur'd,         540 
That  all  she  wishM  his  royal  word  sccur'd. 

Thus  they  :  tlie  tiilings  of  tliis  converse  came 
That  day  to  Amun  and  his  haughty  dame. 
Against  their  daughter  each  alike  exclaim'd  : 
With  deep  resentment  each  alike  inliam'd. 
Too  well  in  this  perceiv'd  some  Llose  intt  nt, 
Wore  to  Rogero  than  to  Leon  meant  : 
And  hence  they  seiz'd  by  fraud  the  martial  maid, 
And  to  a  castle  from  the  court  convey'd: 
A  strong-built  castle  on  the  sea-beat  shore,       i5(> 
Which  Charles  to  Amen  gave  some  days  before. 
They  held  her  there  a  prisoni-r  close  confin'd, 
And  thence  to  send  her  to  the  East  de&ign'd, 
Eesolv'd,  whate'er  befel,  she  should  forsake 
Rogero,  and  the  hand  of  Leon  take. 
The  generous  maid,  no  less  for  tiiildness  prais'd 
Of  female  virtues,  than  for  courage  rais'd 
Above  her  sex,  with  modest  meekness  bore 
Sntferings  indicted  by  a  father's  power: 
Yet  was  she  firm  tlie  sharpest  woes  to  prove,     .560 
Pains  bonds,  or  ileath,  to  keep  unstain'd  her  love. 

Rinaldo,  who,  by  Amon's  crafty  slight, 
leheld  his  sister  ravish'd  from  bis  sight, 
No  more  at  his  disposal  to  remain, 
His  promise  to  Rogero pledg'd  in  vain, 
Forgetting  all  respect  to  parents  ow'd. 
Against  his  father  vents  complaints  aloud. 
But  little  Amon  heeds,  resolv'd  his  voice. 
And  not  his  son's,  should  rule  his  daughter's  choice. 

This  heard  Rogero '3,  fearing  yet  to  mourn    570 
The  virgin,  from  his  arms  for  ever  torn: 
Should  Leon  live,  he  doubts  long  suit  may  gain 
Her  willing  hand,  or  force  at  length  constrain  ; 
And  hence  (lo  none  disclos'd  his  secret  mind) 
The  death  of  Leon  in  his  soul  design'd  '<  : 
Resolv'd,  il  valour  could  assert  his  own. 
The  sire  and  son  to  slay,  ■and   seize  the  Grecian 
throne. 

Those  aruis  he  took  which  Trojan  Hector  wore,- 
Which  Mandricardo  since  in  triumph  bore  ; 
Then  with  the  saddle  good  Frontino  )ire>s'd  ;     5.S0 
But  chang'd  his  wonted  surcoat.  fhiehl.  and  crest. 
He  chose  not  now  his  fam'd  device  to  wield, 
The  argent  eagle  in  a  heavenly  field. 


'3  Rogero  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  he 
tweenthe  emperor  and  Bradamant,  which,  thougli 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Amen,  dtjes  rot  ap- 
pear to  have  been  published  till  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Rogero,  when  proclamu*ion  was  made  t>v 
the  command  of  Charles:  Bradamant  in  the  next 
Book  S|]e  ik-.  Ill  tlie  priclamation being  issued  after 
Rogero's  departure. 

"  .Ah  !  my  Rogero  !  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
Art  thou  so  far  remote,''  tlie  mourner  snid, 
"  That  ne'er  to  thee  our  challenge  stood  reveal'd. 
From  thee  alone,  of  all  mankind,  conceal'd  ? 
O!  cjuld  the  nevs  have  reach'd  thy  f.iithfid  ear, 
No  speed,  like  thine,  had  met  the  summons  here." 
Ver.  743, 
"■!  The  Italian  is, 

far  die  moia  e  fia  d'Augusto,  Pivo. 

A  lu;lierous  exp:essinii,  and  probably  a  sarcasm 
tin  the  custom  '.f  deifying  t!ie  Heathen  emperors 
'•  to  make  of  Leon  Augustus  a  (iod,  by  killing 
him,"  a  turn  not  easily  preserved  in  the  transla- 
tion, and  perhaps  scarcely  worth  the  pains. 


But  on  a  ground,  where  deep  vermilion  glow'i, 
A  unicorn,  all  l.ly-white  '5,  he  show'd  ; 
Then  singled  from  his  train  a  squire  well  try'd. 
In  whom  fur  truth  he  safely  might  confide. 
Sole  partner  of  his  way,  with  slrct  c>  riimand. 
To  keep  his  name  conceal'd  in  every  land. 
He  pass'd  the  Maes  and  Khine,  the  country  pass'd 
Of  Ostericchie,  and  Huiigaria  trac'd  ;  591 

.Along  the  Ister's  banks  his  course  pursn'd. 
And,  on  the  right,  at  length  Belgrado  view'd  ; 
VVhereto  the  Danube  join'd,  with  double  force 
The  Sava  to  the  ocean  bends  his  course. 
He  sees  encnmp'd  a  numer  -us  array  spread 
fSeneath  th'  imperial  standard,  proudly  led 
I)y  Constantine,  to  repossess  the  town. 
Which  from  his  rule  Bulgaria's  powers  had  won. 
There  Constimtine  himself  in  person  eanie,         CQQ 
With  him  his  son  and  every  chief  of  fame 
T'  assert  the  houourof  the  Grecian  name. 
Without  Belgrado,  stretch'd  in  prospect  wide, 
Down  from  the  mountain  to  the  subject  tide. 
Before  the  Greeks  Bulgaria's  army  stood  ; 
And  either  army  drank  of  Ssiva's  flood. 
The  Grecians  o'er  tlie  stream  prepar'd  to  throw 
A  length  of  bridge  ;  but  this  Iheir  wary  foe 
With  arms  oppos'd ;   and  fierce  the  contest  grew 
On  either  side,  when  near  Rogero  drew.  610 

Four  times  the  Greeks  Bulgaria's  bands  surpass'd, 
.And  barks  they  brought,  and  bridges  fram'd  to  cast 
Athwart  the  stream  ;  and  oft  their  foes  defy'd. 
With  'lircats  by  force  to  gain  the  adverse  side. 
Rack  from  the  stream,  meantime,  with  cautious  art 
Leon  retir'd,  and  on  a  diflerent  part 
Far  wheeling  round  the  plain,  the  banks  essay'd, 
.And  join'd  his  bridges,  and  Ins  passage  made. 
With    twice   ten  thousand  foot    and    horse  he 

cross'd. 
And  on  their  flank  assail'd  Bulgaria's  h-.=t  62flS 

With  sudden  force — The  emp'ror,  wlio  descry'd 
His  sou  advancing  on  the  further  side. 
With  barks  to  liarks  conjoin'd,  his  bridges  cast, 
.\nd  with  I  he  remnant  of  his  army  pass'd. 
The  king  and  leader  of  Bulgaria's  band. 
Active  in  fight,  and  prudent  in  command, 
(Valranes  nam'd)  in  vain  with  dauntless  breast 
.Ai:ainst  the  Greeks  his  force  and  skill  addrest: 
iiim  Leon  niel,  an-'  with  a  ntimerous  train 
Siirroundinir,  liurl'd  him  headlong  on  the  plain, 630 
Whom,  hrave'y  scorning  midst  his  foes  to  yield, 
.\  ihou.-aiid  weapons  slaughter'd  on  the  field. 
The  fierce  Bulgarians  fought  yet  unsubdu'd  ; 
But  when  on  earth    their    king    and  .chief  they 

view'd. 
And  found  on  every  side  the  tempest  grow, 
They  turn'd  their  bav-ks,  and  fled  before  the  foe. 
Rogero,  mingled  with  the  Greeks,  beheld 
Their  arms  prevailing,  and  Bulgaria's  quell'd, 
.\n<\  now  resolv'd  their  battle  to  resiore, 
For  t  on.-tantine  he  loalhd,  hut  Leon  more.       640 
He  spurr'd  Frontino,   rapid  as  the  wind 
Frontino  flyins,  left  ench  steed  behind  ; 
And  soon  arriving,  where  the  routed  train 
Pled  to  the  mountain,  and  forsook  the  plain  ; 
Now  these,   now  those,   he  turn'd  with    hearten'd 

breast, 
To  meet  the  Greeks ;  then  plac'd  his  lance  in  rest. 


■'  The  crest  or  arms  formerly  home  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Este. 
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While  with  such  fori"*  his  tininderin!:  si  ecil  he  drove, 
His  looks  might  strike  with  terroiir  Mars  or  Juve  ! 

Amid  the  Grecians,  in  tlie  van,  he  spy'd 
A  darin,?  youth  in  vests  with  crim-on  dy'd!       C50 
That  o'er  his  arms,  resplendent  ti  behold. 
Of  finest  silk  cmbniider'd,  shune  with  gold  ; 
Nephew  to  Cunstantine,  his  sister's  son, 
By  him  belov'd  and  honour'd  as  his  own  ; 
Ropero's  spear  his  shield  and  corselet  tor«. 
And  issu'd  at  his  back  besinear'd  witli  gore  : 
lie  left  hini  dead,  and  Balisarda  drew, 
Against  the  nearest  of  the  Grecian  crew: 
On  these,  on  thuse,  by  turns  the  steel  he  sped  ; 
And  here  heclcft  the  trunk, and  there  the  head;66U 
Now  in  the  throat  or  panting  bi»?iim  dy'd 
The  smoking  blade,  now  pierc'd  the  heaving  side  : 
Arms,  ligs,  and  hands  and  thighs,  asunder  hew'd. 
While  blood,  in  gushing  streams,  the  vale  enibru'd. 
Such  slaughter  seen,  no  Grecian  durst  withstand 
Th'  unequiili'd  force  of  that  destructive  hand  : 
The  face  of  war  is  chang'd — and  tho:,e  who  fled 
Froni  bands,  which  Ccnstantinc  victorious  led, 
Now  felt  new  courage  rise  in  every  breast. 
And  witli  rccover'd  force  the  Grecians  press'd:   070 
At  once  the  broken  rankp  were  seen  to  yield. 
And  every  standard  tum'd  to  quit  the  field. 

Jligh  on  a  hill  imperial  Leon  plac'd, 
Eeheld  below  his  numerous  squadrons  chas'd ; 
And  while  he  mark'd  them  with  a  sad  survey, 
Where  from  afar  tlis  plain  in  prospect  lay, 
Fix'd  on  the  knight  he  gaz'd,  by  whom  alone 
His  men  were  .-lain,  and  all  his  camp  o'erthivwn; 
Yet  could    not,   while    he    felt    his  slaughtering 

hand. 
Withhold  the  praise  his  valiant  deeds  demand.  680 
WcW  by  his  shining  arms  with  gold  inlaid, 
}lis  upper  vest  and  shield's  device  di-play'd, 
He  knew  the  warrior  came  not  with  his  foes. 
Though  now  against  him  their  defence  he  chose. 
His  more  than  human  force  with  wondering  eyes 
He  view'd  ;  as  if  some  angel  from  the  skies 
Was  sent  against  the  (irei;ians  to  dispense 
The  wrath  of  God  for  some  unknown  offence. 
Thus  what  in  vulgar  breasts  had  hatred  rais'd. 
With  noble  soul  exalted  Leon  prais'd :  690 

Charin'd  with  his  worth,  far  rather  had  he  view'd 
His  towns  dismantled,  half  his  realm  su^du'd. 
For  every  ten  a  thousand  press  the  plain, 
Than  such  a  godlike  knight  in  combat  slain. 
As  when  some  mother  (even  in  anger  mild) 
Chides,  from  her  sight,  chastis'd,  her  darling  child  ; 
The  little  iunoccnt,  with  sobbing  sighs. 
Nor  to  the  father  nor  the  sister  flies. 
But  turns  to  her,  and  soft  in  infant  charms 
Hangs  at  her  breast,  and  fondjes  in  her  arms;  700 
.So  Leon,  while  he  sees  Hogero's  hand 
O'erlhrow  the  lust,  ahd  tlirfat  each  remnant  band, 
.loys  in  hissight — fur  less  th'  offence  can  move 
His  hatred,  than  the  glorious dends  that  prove 
The  champion's  valour,  warm  his  S'>ul  to  lo\e. 

While  Leon  him  esteems,  behold  the  knight 
With  ill  return  such  friendly  thoughts  requite  : 
Rogero  him  detests,  and  witli  his  sword 
Would  now  behold  his  rival's  hosom  gor'd. 
Him  long  he  seeks,  and  chIIs  aioud,  in  vain,       710 
'J'he  Greek  to  meet  him  on  th'  embattled  plain; 
liut  still,  with  caution,  through  the  warlike  lines 
The  prud",!'.!  Greek  th'  unequal  fight  declines. 

Leon,  lest  equal  fate  should  seize  on  all, 
Commands  the  s<jiiadruDs  from  the  field  to  call 


With  trumpet's  sound  ;  and  sendst'  entreat  his  sire 
Reyi'ud  the  stream  for  safety  to  retire. 
If  safety  niitrht  be  found  ;  while  with  his  power 
Himself  the  bridges  sought  he  pas-'d  before. 
And  now  securely  reach'd  the  further  shore.      720 
What  numbers  by  the  fierce  Bolgari.-.ns  d'ed. 
Or  captives  groan'd  !  and  but  th'  opposing  tide 
Forbade  pursuit,  all  with  their  blood  had  stain'd 
The  hostile  sword,  or  prisoners  there  reniain'd. 
Some  from  the  bridjes  fell,  and  nhelm'd  bene.ith 
The  rushing  current,  found  unlook'd-for  death. 
.Some  with  swift  foot  to  reach  the  river  fled, 
And  some  were  captives  to  Relsrado  led. 

The  battle  ended,  on  one  dangero.is  day, 
Fn  which  their  king  and  leader  breathless  lav  ;  730 
(ireat  lossand  shame  Bulgaria's  bards  had  known. 
Save  for  that  aid  the  stranger's  arm  had    hown: 
The  knight,  who  pictur'd  on  a  crimson  field 
A  unicorTi,  of  snow-while  hue,  reveal'd. 

Now  all,  who  saw  to  him  whr^t  palms  they  owM, 
With  «houts  and  clamours  round  the  vii  tor  crowd  i 
In  awful  homage  bent  the  circlinir  band: 
One  kiss'd  his  feet,  one  Ixjldrr  kiss'd  his  hand  : 
Each  thron?"d  on  each,  more  near  and  near  they 
press'd,  739 

Who  nenrest  view'd  e^teem'd  his  fortune  bless'd  ; 
But  he  most  blest,  whose  touch  that  man  explor'd. 
Scarce  held  a  man,  but  like  a  god  ador'd  ! 
While  all  on  him  with  voice  unicd  cried. 
Henceforth  to  lead  them  on — their  king  and  guide. 
Rogero  to  their  general  suit  agreed. 
As  king  to  rule  them,  and  as  chief  to  lead, 
riut  would  not  truncheon  then  nor  sceptre  bear, 
Nor  to  Relgrado  on  that  day  repair  : 
He  Leon  must  pursue,  ere  from  his  sword 
lie  further  'scap'd,  or  safe  repass'd  the  ford:     750 
Him  must  he  follow,  nor  the  track  forsake. 
Till  giv'n  bv  fate  his  hated  life  to  take  ; 
Since  many  a  league  he  travers'd  hill  and  plain. 
To  sate  his  great  revenge  with  Leon  slain. 

This  said  ;  he  parted  thence,  and  eager  flew 
Through  ways  the  squadrons  taught  him  to  pursue. 
By  which  the  Greek  to  reach  the  bridges  try'd, 
F.re  danger,  near  at  hand,  the  passdeny'd. 
Rogero  t'ollow'd  close,  inflam'd  with  ire, 
Xor  cali'd  nor  waited  for  his  laggingsqnire:         7C0 
Vet  snob  advantage  Leon's  flight  could  meet, 
(For  flight  it  must  be  cali'd,  and  not  retreat,) 
He  found  the  passage  free,  he  cross'd  the  stream. 
Then  broke  eachbridge,  and  left  the  harks  on  flame. 
Romero  reach'd  the  banks  when  day  withdrew 
His  parting  beam,  nor  where  to  rest  he  knew ; 
And  thence  hi'journey'd  by  the  T.Ioon's  pale  light. 
But  yet  no  town  nor  castle  met  hi-  sight. 
Unknowing  of  his  way,  all  night  he  press'd 
His  faithful  steed,  till,  r.'d  in  splendour  drest,   770 
.Sol's  eastern  car  the  twilight  glntim  dispell'd. 
When,  on  the  left,  a  citv  he  beheld. 
There  all  the  day  he  purpos'd  to  remain, 
T'  amend  the  wrong  Fiontino  m:,ilit  ■sustain. 
On  «  hom,  nor  freed  fro^i  nit,  nor  eas'd  from  toil. 
That  nieht  ho  i"'imey'd  many  a  weary  mile. 

For  Con  tantine,  Unguardo  held  the  place, 
A  man  exalted  in  his  sovereign'-  grace; 
.And  now  (in  dangerous  times)  a  numerous  force 
The  walls  contain'd  of  mingled  fijot  and  horse.  7S0 

Where  to  his  way  the  portal  open  stood, 
Rogero  enter'd.  and  full  gladly  view'<l 
What  secm'd  to  speak,  he  ne'er  elsewhere  couM 
A  better  welcome,  and  more  wish'd  retreat,     [moot 
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It  chanc'd  tViat  n  here  he  ftay M,  at  cv«niiig  light    I  That  kingly  Lewis,  by  his  royal  hridc, 


Arriv'd  for  shelter  a  Rumanian  knight, 

Who  present  view'd  the  deeds  hlsarm  had  wrought, 

When  late  to  aid  linlgaria's  troops  he  fought. 

This  knight  bad  srarce  escap'd  the  bloody  .strife, 

And  still  he  trembled  for  his  ihrralen'd  hie;       TOO 

And  still  he  saw  in  fancy's  troubled  eye, 

The  furious  knight  pursue,  the  Grecians  fly. 

Soonas  his  sight  had  caught  the  warrior  shield, 

The  noted  ensign  and  vermilion  field. 

He  knew  the  kn'ffht,  whose  arm  such  buckler  bore, 

Was  he  tliat  dy'd  the  plains  in  Grecian  gore  : 

With  eager  step  he  souglit  the  palace  gate, 

And  audience  gain'd,  impatient  to  relate 

Such  news  as  well  might  claim  the  ruler's  car, 

Such  as  shall  in  th'  ensuing  book  appear.  800 


BOOK  XLV. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Kogero  is  betrayed  in  his  sleep,  and  made  prisoner 
by  I'ngiiard  1,  one  of  Constant inc's  governors. 
He  is  then  delivered  over  to  Thcod  ira,  sister  to 
Con-tantiiie,  desirous  to  revenge  the  death  of 
her  son  killed  by  Rogero.  The  challenge  of 
liradamant  is  published  by  proclamation.  She 
returns  to  the  court.  Leon  generously  delivers 
Rogero  from  prison.  Afterwards,  not  know- 
ing him  to  be  Rogero,  he  engages  him  to  enter 
the  lists  with  Bradamant  in  his  stead.  Ro- 
gero, under  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Leon,  lights 
with  Bradamant,  and  then  retires  in  despair  to 
the  woods.  Lamentation  of  Bradanrant.  Mar- 
phisa  pleads  the  cause  of  Rogero  with  Charles, 
and  contests  the  claim  of  Leon.  Orlando  and 
Kmaldo  side  with  them,  and  Amon  opposes  them. 

When  highest  plac'd  on  giddy  Fovtnne's  wheel, 

Unhappy  man  must  soon  expect  to  feel 

A  sad  reverse,  and  in  the  changing  round 

With  rapid  whirl  as  sudden  touch  the  ground. 

Of  this  Polycrates',  with  Lydia's  lord-, 

And  Dionysius'^  ample  proofs  afford  : 

With  numbers  that, from  boasted  wealth  and  fame, 

One  day  has  sunk  to  poverty  and  shame. 

But  when  a  man,  by  Fortune's  frown  distrest. 

Is  to  the  bottom  of  her  wheel  deprest,  10 

He  soon  may  find  the  turning  circle  raise 

His  abject  slate,  and  bring  him  happier  days. 

How  oft  to  earth  have  those  their  bead  declin'd, 

Who  dealt  but  late  their  laws  to  half  mankind  ! 

As  Servius.  Marius,  and  Ventidius^,  known 

In  ancient  times ;  and  Lewis  in  our  owii< : 

'  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  whoreignedin  the  island 
of  Samos,  in  the  time  of  C.ambyses,  and  maintained 
S"  absolute  dominion  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, tiii  at  last,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  as  He- 
rodotus writes,  he  was  ticacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Oretes,  a  governor  of  Lydia,  for  ilie  kinn  of  Per- 
sia, and  miserably  put  to  death.  rr>r<acchi. 

^  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  and  Dionysius  tlie  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  are  well  known  to  have  fallen 
from  he  height  of  prosperity  to  the  lowestadver- 
»ity. 

3  The  names  of  three  noble  Romans  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  like  reverse  of  fortune. 


<  He  meaiif  Lewis  XII.  king  of  Irauce,  sou  of    trayed  bim  to  Unguardo, 


In  marriage  to  my  noble  duke  ally'd. 

Who,  at  Albino,  seiz'd  in  bloody  strife, 

Had  nearly  paid  the  foes  his  forfeit  life.  2# 

i\ut  long  ere  this,  the  great  ConinoS  bore 

Severer  trials;  but  those  trials  o'er. 

Behold  the  first  the  realm  of  France  obtain  ; 

Behold  the  second  in  Hungaria  reign  :— 

Examples  may  be  found  in  every  page 

Of  modern  times,  or  tales  of  earlier  age, 

That  good  to  ill,  and  ill  succeeds  to  good, 

And  praise  or  blame  has  each  in  turn  piirsuM  : 

Hence  mortals  ne'er  securely  must  gonfide 

111  wealth,  in  conquest,  or  in  sovereign  pride ;      30 

Nor  with  despair  in  adverse  fortune  mourn, 

Whose  restless  orb  has  never  ceas'd  to  turn. 

Rogero  by  bis  enterprise  begun, 
The  field  from  Leon  and  the  emperor  won; 
So  far  confided  in  his  single  might, 
For  sure  success  in  every  future  light. 
He  deem'd  himself,  through  thousands  in  array 
Of  horse  and  foot,  could  force  his  bloody  way, 
With  single  arm  the  sire  and  son  to  slay  : 
But  she^,  who  wills  not  man's  presumptuous  min4 
Shijuld  dare  to  promise  all  be  hop'd  lo  find,         41 
S  on  taught  him  how  shechang'd  from  high  to  low. 
And  now  a  friend  became,  and  now  a  fje  : 
This  to  his  cost  he  learnt  from  him  who  spread 
Danger  and  shame  on  bis  defenceless  head  7; 
The  knight,  who  lately  from  the  sanguine  strife 
Of  routed  Greeks  had  scarcely  'scap'd  with  life. 
He  to  Tnguardo  welcome  tidings  brought. 
That  the  fierce  chief(whose  arm  such  ruin  wrought 
On  Constaiitine,  that  many  a  rolling  year  50 

Could  scarce  the  loss  in  that  defeat  repair) 
.\11  day  and  night  within  those  walls  remain'd  ; 
Hence,  favouring  Fortune,  by  her  lock  delain'd, 
From  bim,  their  prisoner  made,  would  haply  bring 
Peace  to  their  country,  safety  to  their  king  ; 


Charles  duke  of  Orleans.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
being  suspected  of  treason  in  f3^ curing  the  cause 
ofFrancis  dukeofBretagne,  against  his  lawful  king, 
and  being  made  prisoner  « ith  his  son  at  St.  Albino, 
was  beheaded  by  Charles  VIH.  king  of  France,  who 
for  some  time  debated  whether  he  should  condemn 
the  son  to  the  same  fate;  but  was  satisfied  with 
keeping  him  in  prison.  Charles  VH I.  afterwards 
dying,  the  fortune  of  Lewis  entirely  changed,  and 
be  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  the  title 
of  Lewis  XIL 

5  Unnia  de  Vajuoda  had  two  sons,  Ladislaoand 
Matteo  Corvino,  who  slew  the  count  di  Caglia,  a 
relation  of  Uladislao  king  of  Hungary  ;  tb'uigh  some 
relate  that  the  count  was  killed  by  I.adislao  only. 
The  news  coming  to  the  ears  'tf  the  king,  he  caused 
Ladislao  to  be  beheaded,  and  kept  Matteo  in  pri- 
son. The  king  soon  after  dying,  Matteo  was,  with 
general  consent,  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary,  being 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  proved  a  prince 
of  as  great  valour  and  magnanimity  as  ever  reigned 
in  Hungary,  and  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Turks.  Eugenico. 

'  Fortune. 

'  The  knight  of  Romania,  who  after  the  battle 
between  the  Bulgarians  and  (irceks,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated,  discovered  Kogero,  and  be- 
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Conclude  the  war  with  one  decisive  struke, 
And  QO  tlie  proud  Bulgarians  fix  the  yoke. 

Unguardo.lrom  the  troops,  that,  smit  with  dread, 
To  him  for  refuge  from  the  battle  tied, 
(For  numbers,  band  by  band,  arriv'd,  who  try'd  60 
In  vain  to  pass  tlie  bridge,  or  iord  the  tide) 
Had  heard  «hat  slaughter'd  rage  the  Greeks  pur 

SUM. 
How  half  the  boSt  lay  buried  in  their  blood  ; 
'j'hat  one  sole  champion,  who  an  army  bravM, 
^>ne  suffering  camp  destroyed,  and  one  had  sa\'d  ; 
And  much  he  marvcli'd  wiih  himself  to  know, 
That,  self-conducted  to  his  fate,  the  foe 
Fell  in  the  snare;  and  with  a  cheerful  look, 
His  joyful  speech  his  secret  triumph  spoke. 
He  stay'd  till  sleep  had  clos'd  Rogero's  eyes,       "lO 
Then  sent,  in  arms,  his  people  to  surprise 
Th'  unconscious  knight,  whom,  sunk  in  rest  pro- 
found, 
In  bed  they  seiz'd,  and  fast  with  fetters  bound. 
What  could  Rogero,  when  he  wak'd,  and  spy'd 
His  naked  limbs  with  cordsignobly  ty'<l ' 
By  hi>  o^^n  shield  the  champion  thus  betray'd. 
In  Novengardo's  walls  was  cajjtive  made 
To  glad  Unguardo,  lii-stof  all  mankind 
For  seru  demeanour  and  a  ruthless  mind. 

A  trusty  envoy  now  l^nguardo  sent,  80 

Who  with  the  tidings  to  the  emp'ror  went. 

Imperial  Constautine,  his  routed  powers 
Jh.-.t  past  the  stream,  that  night  from  Sava's  shores 
Had  safe  to  Beleteca'.~  rown  convey'd. 
Whose  laus  Androphilus  his  kinsman  swayM: 
The  sire  of  him,  who  tirst  amid  the  Cgh;, 
With  shatter'd  cuirass,  felt  the  Herculean  might 
Of  that  brave  ivarriur's  unresisted  hands. 
Whom  stern  Unguardo  held  in  captive  bands. 

The  emp'ror  now  commands  wicli  heedful  care 
Thewalls  to  strengthen,  and  the  works  repair :     91 
for  much  he  doubted  the  Bulgarian  host, 
7"hat  such  a  warrior  for  their  chief  could  boast, 
Would  rest  not  here,  but  to  the  last  pursue 
The  scatter'd  remnants  of  the  Grecian  crew  : 
But,  he  a  pris<jner  made,  no  more  alarms 
The  monarch  felt,  nor  fear'd  the  world  in  arms. 
Joy  swell'd  his  soul,  and  rapture  scarce  exprest 
Beam'd  in  his  face,  while  oft  his  speech  confess'd 
The  warmest  hopes — "  Bidgaria's  name,  I  trust,  100 
Shall  soon,"  he  cried,  *'  be  humbled  to  the  dust.*' 

As  he  who  views  beneath  his  stronger  hand 
The  foe  dimember'd,  seems  assur'd  to  stand 
Of  certain  pulms — so  tix'd  in  hope  appear'd 
The  emp'ior,  when  Rogero's  fate  be  heard. 
Nor  more  reioic'd  the  sire,  than  generjus  ^'.n. 
Mot  only  as  he  decm'd  Belgrade  won 
From  this  event,  and  all  the  lands  that  lay 
Submitted  to  Bulgaria's  haughty  sway  ; 
J!ut,  as  he  meant  each  friendly  art  to  piove,       1 1 0 
To  bend  the  warrior's  soul  to  peace  and  love, 
And  win  him  to  his  side  :  with  him  to  friend, 
The  valiant  peers  that  Cburlemain  defend 
yie  hears  uiunov'd  ;  nor  envies  him  the  fame 
Of  great  Rinaldo,  or  Orlando's  name. 

Fardilfersut  passions  Theodora  felt, 
On  whose  ill-fated  son  Rogero  dealt 
■^'he  speeding  lance,  that  in  his  cuirass  stood, 
And  issu'd  at  his  back  with  reeking  blood. 
This  dame  her  brother  Constantino  address'd,  120 
Before  hfe  presence  low  her  suit  she  press'd. 
And  clasp'd  his  knees,    while  fast  the  tears  pursu'd 
Each  other's  course,  and  all  her  breast  bcdew'd. 


"  Ne'er  will  I  quit  thesefeet,  my  liege  !"she  said, 
'•*  Till  on  the  wretch,  by  whom  mv  child  is  dead, 
rhou  giv'st  me  to  revenge  a  mother's  sighs, 
".V'hen  now  a  cap'ive  in  our  po*er  he  lies. 
I  hy  sifter's  son  ! — retiect  bow  thee  helov'U; 
'.li !  think  for  thee  what  royal  deeds  he  prov'd  : 
And  wilt  thou  hear  his  blood  for  justice  call,       ]39 
S'ur  on  his  murderer's  head  avenge  his  fall  ? 
Heboid,  in  pity  of  the  (irecians'  woe. 
How  GikI  has  freed  us  from  s<j  <lire  a  foe  I 
And,  like  some  bird  in  toil-  unheeded  caught, 
Kim  imsuspeeting  to  our  hands  has  brought : 
I'o  me,  O  gracious  prince  !  this  wretch  consigni 
')  let  me  with  hi:^  pains  allev  ale  mine  ! 
Ihen  shall  my  offspring  on  the  Stygian  shore 
!lis  death  no  longer  unaton'd  deplore!" 

She  said,  and  sobbing  deep,  with  every  art     140 
Of  female  grief  assail'd  the  emperor's  heart, 
\nd  i)ri*trate  from  his  feet  refus'd  lo  moie. 
Though    Constantine  with    speech    and    gesture 

strove 
To  raise  the  dame  :  the  dame  still  closer  press'd. 
Fill  forc'd  at  length,  he  granted  her  request ; 
And,  as  she  wilTd,  he  issued  his  command 
I'o  bring  the  knight  and  yield  him  to  her  band. 

To  cruel  Theodora  thus  convey'd, 
The  chantpion  of  the  iniicom  was  made 
Her  wrctch<al  thrall,  whose  nureli  nting  mind    150 
The  direst  death,  of  most  opprobrious  kind, 
Pir  him  esteem  d  too  mild  :  her  thoughts  she  bent 
With  every  pain  her  captive  to  torment. 
That  po'xer  could  heap,  or  cruelty  inveuL 
With  arms,  and  feet,  and  neck  in  shackles  bound. 
Deep  in  a  dreary  tower,  in  gloom  profound 
She  ca^t  him,  where  no  ray  of  cheerful  light 
Krom  Pbtcbuse'er  dispelTd  the  dismal  night, 
Mor  there  with  other  food  his  hunger  fed, 
Rut  3  short  portion  of  unwholesome  bread  160 

Putrid  and  foul !   and  oft  withheld,  to  waste 
His  life  by  slow  degrees  ;  and  o'er  him  plac'd 
A  keeper,  who  excell'd  her  barbarous  zeal 
To  make  him  every  human  misery  feel. 

Had  Amon's  fair  and  valiant  daughter  heard. 
Or  great  Marphisa  (both  through  Earlh  rever'd 
For  deeds  of  arms),  that  thus  with  lingering  pains 
Rogero  prisoner  lay  in  galling  chains. 
To  set  him  free,  how  soon,  without  regard 
( >f  deal  h  and  danger,  either  had  prepar'd  ;         1 70 
Xo  more  had  Bradamant,  to  yield  him  aid, 
Respect  to  Bs  atrice  or  Amon  paid. 

iVTeantimc  king  Charles,   revolving  in  his  breast 
His  promise  given  at  Bradamant's  request; 
That  none  in  marriage  should  her  hand  obtain. 
But  he  who  could  in  arms  her  force  sustain, 
Not  only  at  his  court,  wi'.h  trumpet's  sound 
Her  challenge  told,  but  through  cr.-it  region  round 
That  own'd  his  sway,  he  bade  the  list  proelaiiTi,  tTft 
Till  wide  from  realm  to  realm  was  spiead  t!ie  fame. 
The  terms  were  these,  declar'd  by  herald's  voice. 
That  who  on  Amon's  daughter  fix'd  his  choice. 
Should  tirst  against  her  prove  his  single  might 
From  rising  Phtehus  till  his  setting  light: 
\ud  should  he,  unsubdu'd,  so  long  withstand 
The  virgin's  force,  she  by  his  stronger  hand 
Would  own  her  prowess  conquer'd,  nor  deny 
Ijinsent  to  knit  with  him  the  nuptial  tie: 
That,  waving  all  pretensions,  would  she  yield 
To  him  the  choice  of  weapons  for  the  field  ;        199 
\>  well  she  might,  inur'd  all  arms  to  bear, 
On  foot,  on  horse,  in  every  form  of  war. 
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Amon,  whotlBrstm  such  a  cause  ho  more 
Oppose  his  sovereign,  gave  the  contest  o'er; 
And,  after  various  thoughts  in  vain  revolv'd, 
To  lead  his  daughter  to  the  court  resolv'd. 
Though   deep   resentment    swell'd   tlie   mother's 

brfast, 
Kfor  in  herself  her  anger  she  suppress'd 
Against  the  dame;  yet,  for  lier  honour's  sake. 
She  cau-'d  fair  robes,  with  sumptuous  cost,  to  make 
or  blended  hues,  and.  as  her  rank  requir'd,       201 
■Willi  these  the  lovely  Bradamant  attir'd  ; 
Who  to  the  palace  with  her  sire  retnrn'd, 
Vh.  re  soon,  alas!  her  absent  knight  she  mourn'd. 
As  one  in  April  fair,  or  genial  May, 
AVho  leaves  with  blossoin'd  sweets  the  garden  gay. 
Again  returning,  when  the  solar  rays 
Pefl  ne  ni.ire  south,  and  shorter  leave  the  days. 
Thinks  all  a  wild  :  so  seem'd  the  court  no  more 
To  her  that  splendid  court  it  look'd  before.         210 
She  dares  not  ask, lest  question  might  reveal 
What  in  her  heart  she  laboiu's  to  conceal ; 
Yet  listens  oft,  and  hopes  some  tongue  may  tell 
(I'nask'd  of  her)  whatchance  the  knight  belel. 
All  knew  he  left  the  court ;  but  none  divin'd 
What  course  betook,  or  what  his  thoughts  design'd : 
Departing  thence,  he  to  his  squire  alone, 
His  faithful  follower,  made  his  purpose  known. 

Ah!    howshesigh'd  !  ah!  bow  with sudd.?u dread 
Her  heart  was  seiz'd  to  hear  1  er  lover  fled  !       22;) 
Ah  !  how  she  fear'd,  lest  he  in  absence  sought 
By  slow  degrees  to  drive  her  from  his  tliougbt ! 
That  finding  thus  their  loves  by  Amoa  crost, 
And  every  hope  to  be  her  consort  lost ; 
He  shuun'd  her  sight,  by  distance  to  remove 
The  cruel  pangs  of  unavailing  love : 
Perchance,  from  realm  to  realm,  to  seek  a  dame 
Whose  merits  might  expunge  his  former  flame. 
A  new  reflection  then  succeeds,  and  shows 
Kogero  ever  constant  to  his  vows.  230 

Herself  she  blames,  tTiat  could  hisfaiih  distrust 
With  weak  surmises  and  w  ith  fears  nniust. 
"Now  she  accuses,  now  her  knight  defends: 
Now  sinks  the  scale  of  hope,  and  now  ascends ! 
Yet  for  her  peace  she  rather  strives  to  choose 
The  best  opinion,  and  the  worst  refuse ; 
Then  mourns,  as  for  some  crime.that  e'er  her  mind, 
To  groundless  fears  and  jealousies  resign'd, 
Should  doubt  his  truth — then  beats  her  breast  and 

cries. 
As  if  she  jjresent  her  Kogero  spies :  2-iO 

" Forgive  mc^l  have  err' d — but  ah!  the  cause. 
Through  which  I  err.  to  deeper  enour  draws 
My  hapless  soul — the  cause  is  love,  whose  dart 
Has  trac'd  thy  dearest  image  in  aiy  l..,^,t: 
There  lives  thy  coinage,  l..creeacli  grace  enshrin'd, 
Th'  ackuo»ie(ig'd  praise,  the  themeof  all  mankind! 
It  cannot  be,  but  every  maid  or  dame 
Who  views  thy  charms  must  feel  the  gentle  flame, 
And  every  art  employ,  by  woman  known, 
To  loose  my  ties,  and  b  nd  thee  with  her  own.     250 
Oh  !  had  but  love  thy  thoughts  as  iu.stiy  trac'd 
Within  my  heart,  as  there  .by  form  is  plac'd, 
Full  sure  I  were  those  undisguis'd  to  view 
(What  now  conceai'd  I  deem  them)  just  and  true: 
"I'hcn  every  anxious  doubt  and  scruple  o'er, 
Jly  heart  shall  thrub  with  jealous  pangs  no  more. 
As  whtn  the  miser  from  bis  hoarded  gold 
Afar  clisjo'n'd,  in  Ihouglit  mi:st  still  behold 
His  d( ;  rer  part,  and  sees,  infancy's  eyes, 
Sutne  «Dt  iouE  thief  {jurluia  ttie  glittering  prize :  2'*'^ 


.So,  my  Rogero,  when  I  cease  lo  lirsr 
Thy  voice,  to  view  thy  face,  soon  chilliug  fear 
All  hopes  destroys — I  know  my  fears  tiutrue, 
But  cannot,  as  I  would,  those  fears  subdue. 
Turn,  my  Rogero,  turn — that  peace  restore 
Which  grief  has  nearly  kill'd,  to  rise  no  more. 
.As,  when  the  setting  Sun  f)rsakes  the  skies, 
\^'ith  shades  increas'd  increasing  terrours  rise: 
Soon  as  his  beams  return,  the  shades  decrease, 
.And  with  the  lessening  shades  our  terrours  cease  • 
Rogero  absent,  every  hope  is  crost,  271 

Rogero  present,  every  fear  is  lost ! 
Turn,  my  Rogero,  turn,  ere  fears  destroy 
Each  little  hope,  and  poi>-"on  future  joy  ! 
.As  sparks  by  night  diii'nse  a  gleamy  ray, 
That  sudden  fades  at  near  approach  of  day ; 
So,  when  my  sun  withdraws  bis  parting  light. 
My  grief  is  strengthened  with  the  mental  night; 
But  when  again  in  eastern  state  be  bums, 
My  sorrows  vanish,  and  my  joy  returns  '  280 

Come  then,  my  dearest  light !  who.se  beams  control 
The  sable  terrours  that  surround  my  sfjul. 
When  the  low  Sun  brings  on  the  shortening  days 
The  earth  no  more  her  wonted  charms  displays; 
The  hollow  winds  are  clogg'd  with  ice  and  snow, 
No  birds  are  h  aid,  no  blossnm'd  odour's  blow: 
So  thou,  my  life's  dear  son,  w  hose  rays  impart 
The  genial  warmth  to  cheer  my  drooping  heart. 
When  thou  art  gone,  what  cares  my  soul  infest ! 
What  more  than  winter  desolates  my  breast  !     290 
Return,  my  cheering  Sun,  nnd  nitli  thee  bring 
The  smiling  treasures  of  the  blooming  Spring ; 
So  shall  my  soul  thy  healing  influence  prove. 
Oh  !  chase  my  winter,  and  my  clouls  romove!" 

AsProgne  or  as  Phi[omela  mourns. 
That  to  her  helpk-/s  yo'iing  witli  food  returns, 
And  finds  the  nest  by  cruel  baii<ls  despoil'd: 
As  wails  the  turtle  by  her  mate  beguil'd  : 
So  Bradamant  laments  bei-  ahent  knight, 
.As  torn  for  ever  from  her  longing  sight :  30O' 

Adown  her  cheek  the  trickling  sorrows  steal. 
While  yet  she  strives  her  anguish  to  conceal. 
How  had  her  grief  to  grief  uneqiiall'd  grown, 
Could  she  have  heard  (toher,  alas!  unknown) 
That,  kept  in  torment,  her  unhappy  lord 
Lay  piisoner.  sentenc'd  to  a  death  abhorr'd! 

The  dreadful  suflferings,  and  the  lingering  pains 
Of  that  good  knight,  who  groaii'd  in  hostile  chaine, 
(  His  fate  by  that  relentless  dame  design'd 
Wi;h  tortures  keen  of  unexampled  kind)  310 

.All-gracious  Heaven  (by  su*Vering  virtue  won) 
rrii\!:ht  to  the  car  of  Cse.sar's  courteous  son, 
r-r.d  his  great  soul  iuspir'd  with  means  lo  save 
The  peerless  hero  from  a  cruel  grave. 

The  noble  I.eon,  who  Rogero  lov'd, 
(His  name  unknown)  by  that  high  valour  mov'd 
^^'hich,  first  on  Earth,  the  wondering  prince  es- 

teem'd 
Above  a  man's,  and  more  than  mortal  deem'd; 
Long  counsell'd  with  himself,  in  close  debate; 
At  length  devis'd  such  means  t'  elude  his  fate,  320 
That  Theodora  never  should  complain, 
Ker  » isii'd  revenge  by  him  va^  render'd  vain. 
Apart  to  him  he  spoke,  with  whom  remain'd 
The  prisoner's  charge,  whose  walls  the  knight  de- 

tain'd. 
And  told  his  purpose,  ere  the  doom  severe 
Wasfinish'd,  with  the  prisoner  to  confer. 

' Twas  night:  he  chose  companion  of  bis  way 
A  friend,  well  try'd  at  every  hard  essay : 
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Then  to  the  captain  of  the  tower  lie  came, 
And  instant  pain'ii  access  with  Leon's  name.     330 
Tlie  keeper,  for  the  visit  well  prepar'd, 
Suspectinp;  nought,  without  his  wonted  Kuard 
Led  Leon  and  his  friend,  where  lay  confin'd 
The  knight  to  death's  severest  panirs  asFicm'd. 
Now  near  llie  place  arrivM,  t!ic  wary  two 
Pursu'd,  and  as  tlie  keeper  jioopins;  drew 
A  portal's  bar,  around  his  neck  they  cast 
The  fatal  noose — he  gasp'd,  and  breath'd  his  last. 
A  door  they  rais'd,  and  by  a  ladiler  plac'd 
For  such  intent,  tlie  prince,  with  friendly  haste,  340 
Descending  went  to  where  Romero  lay, 
Excluiled  from  the  beams  of  cheerful  day: 
A  lighted  torch  he  held,  by  which  he  found, 
Stretch'd  on  an  iron  grate,  the  champim  bound. 
Where,  on  a  palm,  beneath  his  dreadful  bed 
■With  putrid  damps  a  stagnant  water  spread. 
Without  the  hangman,  axe,  or  cord,  or  knife. 
The  place  had  soon  cut  short  his  wretched  life. 

Leon,  dissolv'd  in  pity,  to  his  breast 
Rogoro  clo-ely  held,  ;:nd  thus  addres.-.'d  :  350 

"  Sir  knight !  thy  virtues  o'er  my  willing  mind 
Full  empire  hold,  and  to  thy  service  bind 
My  future  life — thy  good  o'er  mine  I  prize. 
And  for  thy  safety  I  my  own  despise. 
My  friendship  stands  avow'd — thy  love  I  place 
Above  my  sire,  my  kindred,  all  my  race. 
Then  hear  me, — Leon  am  i  call'd,  the  son 
Of  Constantine,  to  thy  assistance  won  : 
In  person  view  me  here,  my  love  to  show. 
With  danger,  should  my  sire  my  purpose  know,  360 
To  live  an  exile  from  his  regal  seat, 
Or  in  his  court  his  frowns  eternal  meet : 
For  thee  he  hates,  by  whom  on  yonder  plain 
His  bands  were  near  Belgrado  chas'd  or  slain." 

He  said  :  and,  while  he  thus  discourse  pursu'd, 
Whose  gentle  cordial  ebbing  life  renew'd. 
His  pious  hands  each  straiten'd  band  unty'd: 
"  What  thanks  to  thee  I  owe  \"  Rogero  cried, 
"  This  being,  sav'd  by  thee,  is  mine  no  more  ; 
This  to  my  dear  deliverer  1  ne^tore,  G'i 

Whene'er,0  prince !  shal  1  Heaven  my  prayersattend 
For  thee  n-.y  s.Tord  to  use,  my  life  to  spend." 

Rogero  thus  ;  and  from  the  dungeon  tied. 
Where  in  his  place  remain'd  the  keeper  dead. 
Himself  unknown,  unknown  with  him  the  two  : 
Gond  Lei.n  to  his  home  Rogero  drew, 
And  there,  in  friendly  guise,  some  days  defain'd. 
With  promise  while  in  safety  he  remain'd. 
His  arms  and  generous  courser  to  restore. 
Though  then  withheld  in  stem  Unguardo's -power. 
The  prison  open'd,  and  the  prisoner's  flight,      381 
And  keeper  kill'd,  were  known  by  morning  light. 
This  way  and  that  was  sway'd  the  hearer's  mind, 
Each  heard  the  tale,  but  none  the  truth  divin'd. 
None  thrnuth  the  world  hail  Leon  e'er  bcliev'd 
'I'he  friend  from  whom  Rogero  aid  receiv'd  : 
Leon,  whom  each stippos'd  witli  hate  pursu'd 
The  knight,  nor  sought  his  safety  but  his  blood. 

Meanwhile  the  matchless  courtesy  impress'd 
Such  grateful  wonder  in  Kogero's  breost,  390 

So  chauu'd  the  purpose,  that,  for  many  a  mile. 
Had  led  him  thither  with  unceasing  toil: 
Repentant  now  his  former  thoughts  he  view'd  ; 
Far  other  thoughts  the  soften'd  knight  pursu'd  : 
The  lirsi  by  hatred,  gall  and  venom  firM  : 
The  last  by  love  and  love-born  peace  inspir'd. 
At  morn,  at  night,  he  ponder'd  in  his  mind, 
(All  sthvr  caret  would  tcarsc  admittance  tiud,) 


IFow  with  like  courtesy,  or  more,  to  p.^y 
The  grateful  debt  that  on  his  honour  lay  :         400 
To  him  itseem'd,  whatc'er  his  life's  extent. 
For  snch  a  friend  shonid  all  his  <lays  be  spent ; 
A  thousand  times  death  venlur'd  fur  his  sake 
Would  scarce,  he  deera'd,  a  just  requital  make. 

At  length  fromFrance  the  king's  decree  was  known. 
Which  wiile  around  the  herald's  trump  had  blown. 
That  he  whose  hand  would  Bradamant obtain. 
Must  with  his  sword  and  shield  her  force  sustain. 
Such  little  ioy  this  news  in  Leon  bred. 
That  from  his  cheek  the  doubtful  colour  fled  :    410 
For  veil  he  knew,  by  many  a  proof  display'd, 
His  arm  too  weak  to  meet  the  Uordan  maid. 
Now  with  himself  he  seem'd  the  means  to  spy. 
By  art  his  want  of  vigour  to  supply  ; 
If  in  his  garb  this  unknown  knight  conceal'd, 
lie  sent  his  proxy  to  the  listed  field ; 
Whose  force  and  courage  well  he  dccm'd  might  stand 
Against  the  best  of  Gallia's  martial  band. 
But  lirst  he  rested  to  dispose  the  knight 
To  enter  for  his  sake  the  (itid  of  fight ;  4  20 

Then,   in  his  stead,  from  all  disguis'd,  to  place 
lu  Grecian  garb  array'd  the  dame  to  face. 

Now  to  his  friend  the  secret  of  his  breast 
He  told,  and  urg'd,  with  prayers,  the  dear  request. 
Him,  for  his  sake,  beneath  a  borrow'd  name. 
With  foreign  vesture  clad,  to  meet  the  dame. 

Much  could  the  Grecian's  eloquence,  but  more 
Thau  all  his  eloquence,  the  sacred  power 
Of  gratitude,  that  singly  could  control 
The  tenderest  feelings  of  Rogero's  soul :  430 

While  his  heart  shvidder'd  at  the  suit,  he  try'd 
With  outward  smiles  bis  inward  pangs  to  hide; 
And  answer'd,  that  he  soon  prepar'd  to  prove 
All  hazards  due  to  noble  Leon's  love, 
■^'et  scarce  his  lips^  had  given  the^e  accents  breath, 
"When,  at  bis  heart,  he  felt  a  stroke  like  death. 
By  day,  by  night,  the  youth  more  wretched  grew  j 
By  day,  by  night,  nor  peace  nor  rest  he  knew  : 
He  saw  too  well  his  future  doom  was  seai'd. 
But  never  wish'd  his  promis'd  word  repcal'd :     440 
A  thousand  deaths  he  rather  chose  to  die, 
Tlian  e'er  a  suit,  by  Leon  urg'd,  deny. 
His  death  is  lix'd :  if  Bradamant  he  leaves. 
He  leaves  his  life,  her  loss  his  sou!  bereaves 
Of  every  bliss — but  should  his  inward  grief 
Too  feeble  prove  to  work  its  own  relief. 
Himself  can  free  w  ith  predetermin'd  hand 
His  tortur'd  spiiit  from  her  fleshly  band  : 
Prepar'd  for  all,  rather  than  living  groan 
To  see  her  made  a  bride — and  not  liis  own.        459 
Though  resolute  to  die,  his  mind  as  yet 
I  'uccrtain,  wavers  how  his  fate  to  meet ; 
.Sometimes  he  thinks  his  skill  in  arms  to  hide. 
And  to  the  dame  exjwsc  his  naked  side  : 
For  how  so  happy  could  he  sink  in  death, 
.■is  by  her  hand  to  yield  his  parting  breath  ! 


'  Metastasio,  in  his  Olympiad,  has  closely  co- 
pied this  beautiful  passage  of  Rogero's  grateful 
genea>sity  to  Leon.  Megacles,  secretly  in  love 
with  Aristea,  daughter  to  Clistenes,  kingof  Sicyon, 
is  in  the  drama  requested  by  his  friend  Lycidas 
to  ent"^r  the  lists  in  his  name,  in  order  to  win  for 
him  Aristea,  who  had  been  promised  as  the  reward 
of  the  conqueror.  Many  circumstances  in  the 
elegant  dramatist  are  dolicately  grafted  un  thi<i 
inimitable  urijiual. 
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But  soon  reflection  whispcrM  to  his  thimilit, 

Not  so  must  Leon's  friemlship  be  forgot : 

Hisfaith  heplij;lite<l  in  the  single  strife. 

To  win  fur  hini  fair  Bradamant  to  wife  ;  460 

Not  with  feicn'd  show  of  fruitless  arms  deceive, 

AntI  Leon  of  his  proniis'd  aid  bereave. 

Thus  still  unstain'd  bis  candid  faith  he  held  ; 

And  while  his  thoughts,  now  here,   now  there  re- 

billM, 
He  turn'd  from  all,  save  those  that  would  persuade 
His  heart  to  keep  the  vow  his  friendship  made. 

Now  Leon  from  his  father  Constantine 
Had  leave  ubtain'd  ti>  forward  his  design, 
M'ith  arms  and  coursers  and  a  numerous  guard, 
And  all  that  suited  for  lii<  rank  prepar'd.  470 

His  march  began  :  with  him  Rocero  rode, 
Who  now  his  arms  resUir'd,  and  courser,  owM 
To  Leon's  care.    Day  following  day  they  pass'd, 
Till  entering  France,  they  Paris  reach'd  at  last. 
Here  Leon  slay'd  without  the  city's  gate. 
Then  pitch'd  beneath  the  nails,  in  regal  state, 
His  lofty  tei  t,  and  one  dispatch'd  to  bear 
His  princely  greeting  to  the  monarch's  ear.  [sliowM 

Full  glad  was  Charles,  and  well  his  friendship 
By  visits  paid,  and  costly  gifts  bestow'd.  480 

His  cause  of  coming  then  ttie  prince  disclos'd, 
And  pray'd,  to  what  the  herald's  voice  propos'd, 
A  speedy  isswie,  that  the  dame  w'ho  chose 
A  lord  that  singly  could  her  strength  oppose. 
The  list  would  enter,  since  by  her  in  arms 
He  came  to  die,  or  win  her  virgin  charms. 

Thus  he ;  and  Charles  for  Bradamant  declar'd 
That  she  th*  ensuing  mora,  in  steel  prepar'd, 
Would  pass  the  gates,  and  in  the  list  (by  night 
Beneath  the  bulwarks  form'd)  await  the  light.  490 

How  from  the  setting  Sun  to  rising  day  9, 
Did  sad  Rogero  mourn  the  hours  away ! 
So  waits  a  wretch  condemn'd  the  break  of  morn, 
The  light  that  must  to  him  no  more  return  ! 
All  arm'd  be  chose  to  enter  in  the  field. 
To  keep  from  each  his  looks,  his  mien  conceal'd: 
No  steed  he  rode,  nor  pointed  spear  would  shake. 
Nor,  sa\'e  his  sword,  would  arms  offensive  take  : 
No  lauee  he  took,  yet  fear'd  he  nut  the  power 
Of  that  which  fram'd  of  gold  Argalia  bore,  500 

Whii;h,  next  Astulpho,  now  the  virgin  held. 
Which  everj'  warrior  from  his  seat  eompeli'd ; 
Yet  none  were  conscious  what  the  spear  could  do; 
And  none,  whose  hand  the  weapon  wielded,  knew 
Its  magic  virtue,  save  the  king  alone. 
Who  made,  and  gave  the  weapon  to  his  son. 
Astolpho  and  the  virgin,  since  decreed 
To  bear  the  lance  in  many  a  martial  deed, 
Both  deem'd,  alike  injousts  their  native  might 
Bore  off  the  palm  from  every  other  knisht ;       ilO 
That  every  javelin,  in  their  grasp,  would  gain. 
Like  this,  the  conquest  of  the  listed  plain. 


"  The  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  indulge  the  trans- 
lator with  a  general  ol>servalion  on  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  duel  betneen  Rogero  and 
Bradamant,  that  the  romantic  turn  of  the  fiction  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  many  tine 
strokes  of  nature  introduced  in  the  narrative  ;  par- 
ticularly when  he  tells  us,  that  while  Rogero  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  lover  blunts  his  weapon,  through 
fear  to  wound  her,  she,  with  the  sentiments  suiting 
ber  situation,  adds  sharpness  to  hers:  these  are 
certainly  the  touches  of  a  matter. 


Such  fight  Rogero  now  resolv'd  to  shuBr 

He  fear'd  Frontino  in  the  tilt  to  run  ; 

Him  had  the  damsel  seen,  full  well  he  knew, 

Her  heedful  eyes  might  at  a  single  view 

That  courser  call  to  mind,  which  oft  she  n  in'd. 

Which  long  at  Mount  Albano  she  dctain'd. 

Kogcro  thus,  whose  every  thought  and  care 

Would  keep  his  person  secret  from  the  fair,       .W# 

Nor  took  his  steed,  nur  aught  that  might  reveal 

By  tokens  what  be  laliour'd  to  conceal. 

Another sword»l)e  for  the  combat  chose: 

He  knew  for  Bnlisarda's  lightest  blows. 

Nor  helm,  nor  shield,  nor  cuirass  could  avail, 

Xiir  strongly  temper'd  plate,  nor  twisted  mail. 

And  ere  the  falchion  by  his  side  he  plac'd, 

Its  point  be  blunted,  and  its  edge  defac'd. 

To  seem  like  Leon,  o'er  his  arms  he  wore 

The  regal  scarf,  by  Leon  worn  before ;  53§ 

The  golden  eagle,  with  bis  double  head, 

He  bore  emblazon'd  on  a  field  of  red. 

\WU  might  the  knights  each  other's  vesture  take, 

Alike  their  stature,  and  alike  their  make: 

Tb'  exchange  complete,  one  issu'd  to  the  field, 

While  one  within  the  tent  remain'd  conceal'd. 

Thns  arm'd  amid  the  lists  Rogero  stood. 

When  with  the  dawn  the  bright  horizon  glow'd. 

From  bis  far  different  was  the  virijin's  will : 

Rogero,  all  in  fear  her  blood  to  spill,  5i() 

Rebates  his  weapon's  edge:  the  haughty  maid, 

Kager  with  his  to  bathe  iier  beamy  blade, 

Ailds  ^hai-pness  to  the  steel ;   and  hopes  to  view. 

Through  severM  plates, the  wound  each  stroke  pursue; 

With  [Joint  or  edge  to  reach  the  vital  part, 

And  drive  the  falchion  to  her  suitor's  heart. 

As  I  he  bold  courjer,  nerv'd  for  rapid  pace, 

Impatient  waits  the  signal  for  the  race  ; 

Xow  here,  now  there,  he  shifts  his  feet  by  tnrm, 

He  pricks  his  ears,  each  sinoking  nostril  burns  :  559 

So  the  fierce  dame,  who  little  thought  the  knight 

Her  dear  Rogero  thus  prepar'd  fnr  fight  ; 

The  trumpet  waiting,  seem'd  throush  all  her  frame 

To  swell  with  ardour,  aud  to  glow  with  llame. 

As  often  to  thethunder's  dreadful  sound 

Dire  winds  succeed,  and  from  the  dark  profound 

Upturn  the  waves;  or  from  the  desert  land 

In  thickening  volumes  lift  the  heapy  sand  : 

Wild  beasts  and  swains,  with  flocks  affrighted  fly, 

Bleak  hail  and  rain  come  rattling  fr'in  the  sky  : 

.So  seem'd  thevirgin,  when  the  trumpet  blew,     561 

So,  with  drawn  sword  against  Rogero  flew. 

Not  less  some  ancient  oak,  or  stone-built  tower 

Of  deep  foundation,  yields  to  Boreas'  power; 

Not  less  some  solid  rock's  resisting  height 

T**  angry  billows,  dash'd  by  day  and  night, 

Than  good  Rogero  (in  his  fated  arms '° 

Which  Hector  were,  secur'd  by  'Vulcan's  charms) 

""  It  appears  here,  that  Rogero  fought  this  duel 
with  Bradamant  in  the  enchanted  armour,  which 
he  won  from  Mandricardo,  which  was  impenetra- 
ble ;  over  which  be  wore  the  regal  vest  of  Leon: 
and  yet  in  the  next  Book,  when  he  is  brought  back 
by  Leon  to  the  court  of  Charlemain,  he  is  said  to 
have  the  same  arms  which  he  wore  in  the  list  with 
Bradamant,  and  which  are  described  to  be  hacked 
and  battered  in  the  combat :  the  poet's  words  are. 

Con  le  medesme  insegne,  e  supra  veste, 

Che  come  dianzi  nella  pugiia  fero. 

Eran  tagliate  ancor  forate  e  peste. 

Lib.  xlvi.  St.  bt. 
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yields  to  the  tempest,  that  with  ra^e  address'd 
Pours  on  his  bosom,  side,  his;hic|^  and  crest.  570 
Now  at  full  length  the  maid  her  wiapon  drove; 
Now  endlong  thrust,  while  all  intent  she  strove 
Between  the  jointed  plates  immers'd  to  view 
Her  lover's  blood  the  smoking  steel  imbrue. 
Before,  betiind,  now  shiftintr  side  to  side, 
Oft  wheeling  round  her  furious  strokes  she  ply'd  ; 
And  inward  rav'd,  opprest  with  high  disdain, 
To  find  that  every  stroke  was  aim'd  in  vain. 
As  one,  that  to  some  town  strong  siege  applies, 
Whose  circling  walls  in  solid  bulwarks  rise,        6S0 
Oft  gives  th'  assault ;  now  seeks  the  gates  to  break. 
Now  fill  the  fosse,  and  now  the  ramparts  shake : 
He  seeks  his  falling  ranks  with  slaughter  thin, 
And  vainly  hopes  his  entrance  soon  to  win. 
So  toil'd  the  dame — but  nothing  could  avail 
Her  wonted  force  to  shatter  plate  or  mail. 
Now  from  his  cuirass,  now  his  hejmet  high. 
Now  from  liis  shield  she  makes  the  sparkles  Hy  t 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  as  on  the  rustic  shed 
The  pattering  hail,  her  rapid  blows  she  sped.     590 
R4)gero  stood  collected,  to  attend 
With  skill  his  safety,  nor  the  maid  offend. 
He  lifts  his  shield,  and  parries  with  his  steel 
The  strokes  he  sees  the  adverse  weapm  deal : 
Seldom  he  strikes,  or  strikes  with  fondest  care, 
In  doubt  to  hurt  the  lov'd  yet  cruel  fair. 
Meanwhile  the  virgin  burns,  as  fading  light 
The  sky  forsaking,  warn'd  to  end  the  fight. 
And  now  she  call'd  to  mind  the  terms  propos'd. 
Her  danger  pressing  as  the  evening  clos'd;         600 
For  should  she  fail  in  one  day's  course  to  slay, 
Or  take  her  suitor,  she  becomes  his  prey. 
Now  where  the  flood  Alcides"  pillars  laves, 
Phoebus  prepar'd  to  plunge  beneath  the  waves 
His  golden  head,  when  first  a  doubt  prcvail'd 
Of  herown  strength,  and  hope  of  conquest  fail'd. 
As  sunk  her  h'^)pe,  the  more  her  fury  grew. 
And  thick  andlieavier  round  her  weapon  flew, 
To  break  that  armom-,  which,  essay'd  in  vain, 
Could  all  the  day  her  force  unhurt  sustain.        610 
As  one,  who  to  his  task  his  hand  applies. 
And  sees  the  night  th'  unfinish'd  work  surprise, 
Iti  vain  with  double  toil  would  time  retrieve. 
Till  strength  and  daylight  lost  his  views  deceive. 
O  wretched  damsel  "  !  wert  thou  given  to  know 
The  knight  at  whom  thou  aim'st  the  mortal  blow; 
Didst  thou  Rogero  see,  the  youth  on  whom 
Hang  all  thy  wishes,  all  thy  toys  to  come! 
Far  rather  wouldsl  thou  die  than  see  his  death. 
On  whose  dear  life  depends  thy  fleeting  breath  ;  620 
And  should  thv  own  Rogero  staml  avow'd,  [stow'd  I 
How  wouldst  thou  mourn  each  stroke  thy  arm  be- 


All  those  arms  that  in  the  list  he  bore. 

With  every  mark  of  that  day's  fight  confei-t. 
With  riven  plate,  pierc'd  mail,  and  batter'd  crest. 
Ver. +13. 
Ariosto  appears  to  forget  that  these  arms  were 
enchanted. 

"  Spenser  has  a  passage  similar  to  this,   where 
Arthegal  and  Britomart  light  together  unknown  to 
each  other;  and  Artliegal,  pressing  her  with   great 
fury,  the  poet  breaks  out  in;o  this  exclamation. 
Ah  !  cruel  hand,  and  three  more  cruel  heart. 
That  Hork'st  such  wreck  on  her  to  whoni  thou 
dearest  art ! 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  vi.  st,  16. 


KineCharles,andallth'assembled  peers. whothought 
That  Leon  thus,  and  not  Rogero,  fought, 
Beholding  how  so  matrh'd  in  equal  field. 
He  stood  with  Bradamant  his  arms  to  wield; 
How  with  .such  skill  he  could  himself  defrad. 
And  yet  the  safety  of  the  dame  attend,        [breast. 
With  wonder  _'az'd — while  breath'd  from  breast  to 
Kaeh  to  his  fellow  thus  his  thoughts  express'd  :  630 
"  Sure  Heaven  has  aptly  forn:'d  this  ni/fjle  pair, 
.She  merits  well  the  knight,  and  be  the  fair!" 

When  Phirbusln  the  seas  hadquench'd  his  light. 
Imperial  Charles  commands  In  stay  the  fight: 
.And  dooms  the  maid  no  more  delay  to  make, 
But  for  her  spouse  victorious  Leon  lake. 

Rogero  would  not  here  his  helm  unlace. 
Nor  from  his  limbs  the  weighty  mail  unbrace, 
But  on  a  palfrey  mounting,  swiftly  went 
Where  I*on  waited  in  the  regal  tent :  64t 

His  arms  around  the  warrior  Leon  threw. 
And  like  a  brother  to  his  bosom  grew  ; 
Then  swift  his  helmet  rais'd,  his  face  reveal'd. 
And  with  a  cordial  kiss  each  cheek  he  seal'd. 
"  My  all  is  yours  !  dispose  of  all,''  he  cried, 
*'  Partake  my  treasures  and  my  power  divide  : 
Ne'er  shall  I  rest  till  some  return  I  make. 
For  friendship  thus  display'd  for  Leon's  sake. 
Yet  what  return  ! — how  shall  I  e'er  repay 
The  boimdless  gift  of  this  auspicious  day  ?  659 

Not  though  the  crown  of  orir  imperial  race 
1  take  from  mine,  and  on  thy  temples  place." 
Thus  he  ;   Rogero.  who  in  anguinh  bnm'c', 
Wholoath'd  his  being,  no  reply  return'd  ; 
But  to  the  prince  restcrr'd  his  vest  and  shield. 
Si  late  his  ensigns  in  the  listed  field: 
His  unicorn  he  took  ;  and  now,  as  i)rest 
With  heavy  toil,  and  feigning  want  of  rest. 
He  thence  withdrew,  and  s<x>n  his  tent  rcgain'd, 
Where  when  the  U'ght  in  middle  silence  reign'd. 
Tn^een  of  all,  his  limbs  in  arms  he  cas'd,  6Sl 

And  on  his  generous  steed  the  trappings  plac'd  ; 
Then  press'd  the  seat,  rcsolv'd  alone  to  stray. 
And  his  Frontino  left  to  choose  the  way. 

Frontino  now  direct,  now  devious  past,     [w.iste. 
Now  through  the  champaign,  now  the  woodland 
And  all  the  remnant  night  his  lord  he  bore. 
Who  ceas'd  not  once  his  fortune  to  deplore : 
On  death  he  call'd;  from  death  invok'd  relief; 
To  heal  the  anguish  of  a  lover's  grief:  6"# 

Deati),  an<l  death  only,  could  a  i>eriod  give 
For  woes  txt  exqtiisite  to  bear  and  live  ' 
"  Of  whom,  alas  I"  he  cried,  "  shall  I  complain. 
For  all  this  suffering  which  I  now  sustain  ? 
.\h  !  would  I  now  revenge  the  pangs  I  feel. 
On  whom,  alas!  such  venge.ince  shall  1  deal 
But  im  myself? — To  me  my  fate  1  owe. 
From  me  alone  my  springs  of  sornin  flow. 
It  liLs  that  on  myself  my  rage  I  turn. 
Myself  the  wretched  cause  of  all  I  monrn  !        680 
But  how,  when  on  my  Bndamant  is  brought 
An  equal  woe,  can  I  suppijrt  the  thought  ? 
Though  for  myself  1  uiireveng'd  migh'  groan. 
Her  pains  that  vengeance  claim,  deny'd  my  own. 
Yes — 1  will  die  for  thee — for  thy  dear  sake 
This  willine  life  shall  some  atonement  make  : 
1  b\it  regret  such  fate  I  fail'd  lu  prove, 
Kre  1  so  far  had  iniurd  her  I  love! 
Why  died  I  not,  when,  do'>m'd  to  cruel  pains, 
I  lav  in  ruthless ThecKlora's  chains  ?  690 

Tlien  had  1  hop'd  to  find  the  pitvingtear 
Of  Liradaiuaut  bcUuw  Kujfero's  bier: 
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But  when  she  knows  that  I.pon's  bliss  I  held 
Abovi'  her  own  ;  that,  not  by  force  compell'd, 
To  him  r  saerilic'd  a  Uiver's  flame, 
How  w  ill  she,  dead  nr  living,  loath  my  name  !" 

While  words  likethese  his  inward  grief  confessM, 
Sighs  following  sighs  qiucU  bursting  from  his  breast, 
l;pr  '*e  the  Son,  when  gazing  round  be  spy'd 
Thiik  dreary  nilds  perplcx'd  on  every  side.       TOO 
FixM  'U  despaT,  and  resolute  todie, 
Bemote  from  man.  where  not  a  human  eve 
Might  view  his  fate;  this  place  appear'd  design'd 
To  suit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  his  mind. 
The  woo<l  he  piere'd,  where  deepest  he  survey 'd 
The  meetmg  shade  iuwove  with  meeting  shade  j 
But  first  from  reins  and  bit  Frontino  freed, 
Keleas'd,  and  thus  address'd  his  gallant  steed  : 

"  O  my  Frontino  "" !  were  it  mine  to  give 
What  worth  like  thme  should  from  thy  lord  receive. 
Thou  shouldst  not  envy  him  w ho  now  obtains    711 
A  starry  seat  on  Heaven's  ethereal  plains : 
Not  Cyilarus  and  bold  Arion  claim 
Superior  praise,  or  ask  a  nobler  fame: 
Nor  any  steed,  whose  merits  coidd  engage 
The  Grecian  or  the  Latian's  story'd  page; 
Since  thou  mayst  rank  with  these,   with  these  that 

most 
Excel  their  breed ;  not  one  of  which  can  boast 
What  thee  exalts  o'er  all  thy  generous  race; 
For  she,  the  pride  of  beauty,  valour's  grace,      720 
Oft  with  her  hand  snpplv'd  the  fuodful  grain. 
Thy  trappings  gjrt,  and  fix'd  thy  curbing  rein. 
Dear  wen  thou  to  my  datne — but  wherefore  mine ! 
My  dnine  no  more ! — that  title  1  resign  ! — 
I  yield  her  I'l  another — trusty  sword  ! 
Now  tnrn  lliy  pomt  against  thy  faithless  lord." 

While  thus  Rogero  through  the  desert  irrove 
Can  birds  and  bea'^ts  to  share  his  sorrows  move, 
For  these  alone  his  mournful  plaints  attend. 
As  down  his  breast  the  frequent  tears  descend  ;  730 
Think  noi  his  fat  hfn!  Bradainant  remains 
In  Paris  free  from  love's  heart-rt^nding  pains: 
No  vain  excuses  more,  no  feign'd  delay 
Willi  Leon  can  elude  the  nuptial  day. 
What  would  she  do  for  her  Rogero's  sake, 
Ere  vield  consent  another  lord  to  take? 
Brea.:  every  tie,  the  king,  the  court, oppose, 
Wake  parents,  friends   and  all  the  world  her  foes. 
Should  nothing  yet  avail,  at  least  might  death, 
With  sword  or  poison,  end  her  hated  breath:    740 
And  better  far  ^he  deem'd  to  live  no  more. 
Than  living  her  Rogero's  loss  deplore. 

"  Ah !  my  Rogero,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
Art  thou  so  far  remote,"  the  mourner  said. 


"  These  speeches  to  horses  are  frequent  in  the 
romance  writers,  and  are  not  without  example 
in  the  greater  poets,  for  which  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  ti'.e  speeches  of  Achilles  and  Hector  to 
their  horses.  Cer\an  es,  not  improbably  with  an 
eye  to  this  passage  of  Ariosto,  makes  Don  Quix- 
ote, before  he  enters  upon  his  penance  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Sierra  Morena,  upon  releasing  Rosinante,  to 
address  him  in  the  following  manner:  "  O  steed, 
as  excellent  in  thy  perforijiances  as  unfortunate 
by  thy  fate,  he  gives  thee  liberty  who  wants  tt  him- 
self. Go  whitlcer  thou  wilt;  forthouhast  it  wriiten 
in  thy  forehead,  that  neither  Astolpho's  HippogritV 
Qor  the  famous  Frontino  could  match  thee  in  speed. " 
Jatvis'sDon  Quixote,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  c.  xi. 


"  That  ne'er  to  thee  our  challenge  jtooil  reveal'J, 

From  tliec  alone,  ol  all  mankind  couoeai'd  ? 

()  !  could  the  news  have  reach'd  thy  faithful  car. 

No  speed  like  thine  h,td  met  the  summons  here. 

Ah  I  ivretch — what  other  can  my  thoughts  suggest. 

Than  that  which,  but  surmising,  rives  my  breast  ? 

Why  ciim'st  thnii  not  tomake  my  joys  run  o'er  ?  731 

Hut  ah  '  thou  liv'st  in  bonds — t^r  liv'st  no  more! 

Too  surely  Constantine's  detested  heir 

F{as  for  tity  life  or  freedom  spread  the  snare; 

By  fraud  thy  timely  coming  to  pre\'ent, 

Lest  thy  return  should  frustrate  his  intent. 

From  mighty  Charles  a  sovereign  grant  I  gain'd, 

A  grant,  which,  save  myself,  had  none  obtain'd  ; 

111  6rm  belief,  thou  only  in  the  list 

Of  single  trial  couldst  my  arms  resist :  760 

Thyself  except — all  others  I  defy'd 

Lo  !  God  has  punish'd  such  o'erweening  pride  ; 
And  he,  who  never  yet  in  arms  had  niii 
f)nc  glorious  course,  from  me  the  palm  has  won. 
Hut  am  I  vanquished,  that  1  fail'd  to  take 
Proud  Leon's  life,  or  him  the  captive  make  ? 
Can  this  be  just  ? — Were  these  the  terms  agreed  ? 
Or  this  the  doom  by  partial  Charles  decreed  ? 
What  once  I  proffer'd,  if  1  now  disclaim, 
I  know  inconstancy  must  brand  my  name:         779 
But  am  I  then  the  first  or  last  to  show 
That  change  must  ever  govern  all  below  ? 
Yet  call  nie  lighter  than  the  leaves  that  strow 
The  plains  of  autumn  from  the  sapless  bough: 
Let  but  my  truth  to  him  I  lov'd  be  prov'd. 
Firm  as  a  rock  by  surging  tides  unmov'd, 
Surpassiig  every  praise  by  woman  told. 
In  modern  story,  or  in  times  of  old!" 

These  words  and  many  more  the  virgin  spoke. 
While  sighs  incessant  from  her  bosom  bioke :     789 
And  all  the  live-long  night  in  tears  she  lay. 
The  night  succeeding  that  ill-omcn'dday  : 
Uut  when  in  grottos  of  Cimmerian  shade 
Retreating  night  her  weary  limbs  had  laid : 
Heaven  brought  her  aid — whose  all-directing  miml 
In  her  Rogero's  future  briiie  design'd  : 
By  Heaven  impell'd,  at  morn  the  fearless  dame, 
Marphisa,  to  the  sovereign  presence  camej 
And  said,  her  soul  in  secret  had  disdain'd 
The  wrong  Rogero  in  his  wife  sustain'd:  790 

His  was  the  bride — nor  would  a  sister  view 
Another's  claim  usurp  her  brother's  due; 
.And  profl'cr'd  to  maintain  in  single  fight 
The  hand  of  Bradamant  Rogero's  right; 
But  prolfer'd  chief  before  the  destin'd  bride 
To  prove  the  truth  (if  she  such  truth  dcny'd) 
That  in  her  presence  she  those  words  had  heard 
Of  faith  exchang'd,  by  all  mankind  rever'd; 
Given  to  Rogero  by  the  virgin  fair 
With  every  rite  that  binds  th'  affianc'd  pair.      ROO 
That  each  from  each  no  second  choice  would  prove. 
Or  to  another  e'er  tran-fer  their  loxe.  [said, 

Thus  she;  and  Charles  was  mov'd  at  what  she 
And  bade  the  virgin  to  his  sight  b    led. 
To  her  the  king  Marphisa's  words  declar'd, 
And  .Anion  present,  in  the  converse  shar'd; 
While  Bradamant  with  eyes  cast  downward  stood. 
Nor  yet  the  truth  deny'd,  nor  yet  avow'd ; 
Yet  seeni'd  her  mien  and  mode.st  blush  to  own, 
What  thus  Marphisa's  friendly  zeal  made  !  nown. 
Rinaldo  mnch,  and  much  Aglantes'  knight        811 
Rejoic'd  to  hear  Rogero's  sacred  right 
So  well  maintain'd  ;  the  nuptials  set  aside, 
.\ni  Leon  balHed  of  his  promis'd  bride. 
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Kof:ero  now  must  Bradamantespousp, 
They  ileem,  nnr  Amon  more  control  their  vows; 
And  she,  ileliver'd  from  her  sire's  command, 
To  Rood  Kogerogive  her  willing  hand. 

If  thus  between  the  pair  the  cc.ntract  stood, 
Rinaldo  and  Orlando  might  conclude  S'20 

Their  promise  well  contirmM  :  so  strife  might  cease. 
And  all  henceforth  be  union,  love,  and  jwace. 

Impatient  Amon  then — "  A  shallow  wile 
Is  this,  contriv'd  a  parent  to  beguile, 
lint  were  that  truth,  which  you  in  fraud  pretend, 
Believe  not  thus  my  fix'd  resolves  to  bend. 
For  let  us  grant  (what  yet  I  slill  deny) 
My  daugiiter  could  in  some  fund  hour  comply 
To  pive  her  hand  in  nianiapiP  to  the  youth. 
And  he  to  her  had  pledg'd  hisfuture  truth  :       8.10 
Yet,  when  or  where  was  this  exchange  of  heart ; 
The  lime,  the  place,  each  circumstance  impart. 
Such  contract  must  have  been  (if  e'er  believ'd) 
Bef  ire  Kogero  had  her  faith  receiv'd. 
But  what  imports  a  contract  made  before 
Uogero  had  embrac'd  the  Christian  \  >Te  } 
Such  vows  can  never  with  onr  laws  agree, 
When  he  a  Pagan,  a  believer  she. 
For  this  has  Leon  risk'd  his  name  in  vain 
With  Bradamant,  on  you  contested  plain  ?         &iO 
And  will  our  emp'rur,  still  for  justice  fam'd, 
Beversethe  sentence  he  so  late  proclaim'd  ? 
These  pleas  of  vain  delay  which  each  would  bring 
You  should  long  since  have  urg'd,  ere  ycttheking, 
At  her  request,  the  martial  challenge  sped, 
Which  to  the  trial  generous  Leon  led." 

Thus  Amon,  who  to  part  the  lovers  sought. 
Against  Riualdo  and  Orlando  brought 
His  specious  charge — while  Charles,  to  either  side 
Impartial,  nor  to  this  nor  that  reply'd.  8.iO 

As  vhen  some  wood  the  north  or  south  receives, 
A  murmuring  noise  is  heard  among  the  leaves; 
Or  Eolus  his  wrath  on  Neptune  pours. 
The  loud  waves  dash,  and  refluent  beat  the  shores ; 
The  rumour  thus  of  deep  dissension  bred 
Among  the  peers,  through  all  the  kingdom  spread  : 
On  this  alone  each  ear  attentive  hunc; 
This  was  the  theme  of  everv  eager  tongue. 
Some  with  Kogeio,  some  with  Leon  join'd; 
But  most  to  good  Rogero's  cause  inclin'd.         860 
For  one  that  favour'd  Amon,  ten  preferr'd 
The  lover's  claim  :  the  emp'rur  silent  heard, 
Referr'd  the  just  decision  to  the  laws. 
And  to  the  nation's  counsel  left  the  cause. 

The  nuptials  thus  deferr'd,  Marphisa  came. 
And  new  conditions  thus  began  to  frame.         [cried, 
"  Since,  while  my  brother  lives,  none  else."  she 
"  Can  with  this  dame  in  wedlock's  bands  be  ty'd. 
Let  Leon  (if  he  seeks  the  maid  to  wife) 
First  meet  Uogero's  arms  in  single  strife,  blU 

And  he,  by  whom  hisnohle  foe  is  slain. 
Without  a  rival  shall  his  bliss  obtain." 

Marphisa  said  :  the  trial  thus  propos'd, 
Imperial  (Charles  to  Leon's  ear  disclos'd, 
Who,  while  he  saw  auxiliar  at  his  side 
The  champion  oft  he  unicorn  abide. 
Secure  of  conquest  o'er  Rogero  stood. 
And  every  enterprise  undaunted  view'd. 
He  heard  unniov'd  Marphisa's  challenge  given  ; 
But  little  dreamt  that  grief  his  friend  had  driven  880 
To  savage  wilds,  abandon'd  and  forlorn ; 
And  vainly  long  expected  his  return. 
And  now  he  fear'd  too  boldly  he  jiresag'd 
Success,  and  rashly  had  his  name  engag'd, 

VOL.    Ill, 


Oni'  dav,  another  came,  nor  yet  appe'ar'd 
The  absent  knirht,  nor  tid  ngs  ve-  were  heard. 
By  proof  too  well  a  sur'd  he  knew  his  hand 
('ould  ne'er  incombat  with  Rogero  stand  ; 
And  hence alarm'd,  besought  withanxious  mind 
The  warrior  of  the  unicorn  to  find.  890 

Thi-iuicrh  cities,  towns,  and  villages  he  sent. 
Afar  and  near  his  trusty  envoys  went : 
Nor  thus  content,  in  person  next  he  pres-i'd 
His  steed,  and  to  the  search  himself  addre»s'il : 
He  ..ouaht  amidst  th'  uiinumber'd  Christian  train  ; 
But  vain  his  search,  inquiry  all  was  vain. 
Till  sage  Melissa  came;  what  aid  from  her 
He  met,  I  to  th'  ensuing  book  defer. 

BOOK  XLVI. 


Leon  goes  in  search  of  R'gero,  and  is  met  by  Mr- 
lissa,  who  conducts  him  to  the  wood  where  Ro- 
gero had  retired  with  a  resolution  to  end  his  life. 
Meetins  of  the  two  friends.  Rogero  discovers 
himself  to  Leon.  Oenerosity  of  Leon.  Rogero 
returns  with  them  to  the  court  of  Charles.  His 
reception  there.  The  Bulgarian  ambassadors  in- 
vite him  to  take  pos-essioo  of  the  crown  of  Bul- 
garia. Amon  and  Beatrice  Consent  to  give  him 
Bradamant  to  wife,  and  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp.  Particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  nuptial  tent  and  bed  provided  by 
Melissa.  On  the  last  day  of  the  festival  a  knight 
appears  before  the  assembly,  and  challenges 
Rogero  to  single  combat.  The  knight  proves  to 
be  Rodomont.  Rogero  accepts  the  challenge; 
and,  after  a  dreadful  combat,  Rodomont  is  slain ; 
with  whose  death  the  poem  concludes. 

Now,  if  my  chart  be  true',  these  longing  eyes 
Will  soon  perceive  the  port  in  prospect  rise, 

I  The  very  poetical  opening  of  this  last  Book, 
with  the  metaphor  drawn  from  a  ship,  appears  to 
be  imitated  by  Sjienser  in  the  hrst  book  of  his  Fairy 
Queen,  canto  xii. 

Behold  1  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand. 

To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend, 

Vere  the  main  sheet  and  bear  up  with  the  land. 

The  which  afore  is  fairly  to  be  kenn'd,  &c.    St.  i . 

Now  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners. 

For  we  be  come  into  a  quiet  road. 

Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers. 

And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load. 

Here  she  awhile  may  make  her  safe  abode, 

Till  she.  repaired,  have  her  tackles  spent, 

.^nd  wants  supply'd AuA  then  again  abroad 

On  the  long  voyage  whereto  she  is  bent. 
Well  may  she  speed,  and  fairly  finish  her  intent. 
St.  xlii. 
And  Dante,  in  the  beginning  of  his  second. 
Per  correr  miglior  acqua  alza  le  vele 
Homai  la  navecella  del  mio  ingcgno, 
Che  lascia  dietro  a  se  mar  si  crudelc. 
Now  let  my  Muse's  vessel  court  the  wind 
With  spreading  sails,  securer  seas  to  find. 
And  leave  the  cruel  stormy  main  behind. 
Beini  has  borrowed  the  two  first  lines  of  Dante, 
Bk 
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AVhere  to  that  power  I  hope  my  voas  lo  pny, 
Who  salely  led  me  such  a  length  of  way; 
When  late  1  fear'd  a  waiideiing  CDurse  t )  keep, 
Or  scarce  return,  escaping  from  the  deep. 
With  shrouds  and  tackle  torn — But  now  hihold 
Th*  approachinj;  bay  its  welcome  arms  uiifoid  ! 
Hark  !  how  the  sounds  of  transport  rend  the  sky  ! 
Hark  !  hc.wtlie  thunders  o'er  the  billows  fly  '        10 
1  hear  the  clang  of  bells,  and'trunipets  loud, 
Jlix'd  with  the  tumults  ofthc  shouting  crowd  ! 
All  seem  rejo'c'd  to  hail  me  near  the  shoie, 
My  voyage  linish'd,  and  my  perils  o'er  ! 

Oh  !  with  what  fair  and  prudent  dames  around  ! 
Oh  1  with  what  knigh;s  I  see  the  liarbour  crown'd  ! 
See  Mamma  ^  and  (Jcneura^  grace  the  coast, 
Lo!  there  the  damsel  train,  Corregio's  boast 3. 
Seethese  \'e:onica  of  Oamb'ra*  join, 
So  dear  to  Phabus  and  th'  Ionian  Nine!  20 

S,)rung  from  the  first,  agnin  Ueiieura  >iew; 
Behold  a  Julia  s  near  her  steps  pursue  ! 
I  see  Hippolita,  of  Sforza  nam'd'', 
Trivulzia,  from  the  hnly  cavern  fam'd'. 
Emilia  Pia«,  hail !  and  hail  with  thee 
Fair  Margarita;  Gratiosa  sec! 
Angela  Horgia,  deck'd  with  every  grace: 
BichardaS,  horn  of  Kste  s  generous  race. 
Lo  !   where  Bianca  and  Diana  stand  '", 
With  all  thesisteihood  (a  lovelv  hanil!)  30 

Lo  !  beauteous  iiarharu  "  and  Laura  *'  there, 
Uuth  wise  and  virtuous  pruv'd  beyond  compare 


and    plarcd  them  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
book  ^)f  the  Inuamorato. 
And  I''ipe, 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 

Essay  on  Man.  ep.  i. 

*  He  mentions  Genei'ra  three  time-,  but  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  whether  they  are  all  different 
persons.  Mamma  is  no  where  else  mentioned  in 
the  work. 

3  A  general  praise  of  the  females  of  the  family  of 
Corregio.    .Ste  Book  xlii.  Note  to  ver.  668. 

4  Signora  Vcr.  nica  detiambera,  coim^ess  ofCor- 
regio,  and  sister  to  the  cardinal  of  Gambera,  com- 
posed many  verses,  that  show  great  marks  of  geni- 
Ui,  in  close  iinita'i'ti  of  Bemb".  Fornari. 

5  .-inother  JiUia  is  mentioned,  ver.  54,  and  parti- 
cidarly  ebnraetei  ized  ;  hut  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  are  different  persons. 

'  Supposed  to  be  one  of  the  family  of  Ludovico 
Sforza,  so  oftrn  mentioned. 

'  Trivulzia,  a  virgin  of  Milan,  who  at  fourteen 
yenrs  of  age  gave  surprising  m:irks  of  genius;  she 
was  learned  in  the  Latin  anil  Greek  languages, 
anil  from  her  excellence  in  poetry  is  said  by  the 
poet  to  have  been  bred  inthe  e;i»i'  of  Apollo,  where 
the  -ibyls  deliicied  their  oracles  in  verse. 

Fornari. 

•  Fmilia  Pia  is  spoken  of  in  the  Cortegiano  of 
Cns''<rlioue  with  gr.'a    praise.  Fornari. 

9  See  Note  on  E  ok  xiii.  ver.  466. 

'°  .  his  U  aiia  is  suppo  ed  here  lo  be  the  same 
person  that  is  celebr.ued  in  the  xliid  Cook,  ver. 
6.VJ. 

'*  lie  is  here  supposed  to  mean  Parbara  Tiirca, 
riaiightt-r  uf  ihe  duke  of  Prandi  nbuigh,  niptrled  t" 
Lud'.vieo  (>\  nzaga  II.  marquis  of  Maulua  ;  for  his 
«oui,i^'e  si.ri.au.cd  the  I'urk,  and  by  her  compa- 


The  Sun  fnm  India's  clime  to  Afric's«oast 

Surveys  not  two  that  nobler  praise  tan  boast 

Pehold  Geueura  I  one  whose  virtues  shine 

With  richest  gems  in  Malaiesla's  line  "j 

That  never  regal  or  imperia.'  name 

Receiv'd  from  any  more  exalted  fame. 

Oh  1  had  she  liv'd  what  time  with  mighty  hand  iO 

Ciesarofold  snbdii'd  Ihe  Gallic  land; 

When  liush'il  uiili  eonqui  st,  if  to  pass  the  flood 

And  Kouiedefy,  in  awful  pause  he  stood  '3; 

.-Jure  low  nn  eaitli  his  vaunted  banners  thrown. 

And  every  trophy  in  his  battles  won. 

He  to  her  will  had  bow'd  his  haughty  crest, 

Nor  e'er  his  country's  liberty  opprest. 

Next  of  my  Bczolo  '*,  in  ordertolil. 

Wife,  mother,  sister,  all  his  kin  behold. 

With  lientivogli  .'s  sceTorelli's  stand, 

Wiih  Pallavigiiii's '5,'  Visconti's  baud:  50 

These  peerless  dames  the  praise  from  all  shall  gain. 

From  new  or  old,  from  <^r':-ek  or  Roman  strain. 

For  beauty,  grace,  where'er  her  fool  she  moves, 

.'utia  Gouzaga  '**  every  heart  approves  ■ 

Where'er  she  darts  around  her  radiant  eyes. 

She  looks  a  goddess  lighted  fijiin  the  skies. 

See  ne\t  her  one,  vvho,  close  in  bl  tod  allyM*7, 

With  faith  unsully'd.  Fortune's  frowns  defy 'd. 

See  Aim  of  Aragon  '*,  by  Heaven  so  grac'd. 

Fair,  co.'rteous.  gentle,  faithful,  wise,  and  chaste. 

Her  sister  view  '9,  before  whose  beauty's  blaze    61 

.All  beauty  fades,  and  every  charm  decays  ! 

nion  Laura,  the  th'rdwifeofAlphonso,  who,  though 

of  mean  extraction,  was  a  woman  of  excellent  parts. 

Fornari. 

'^  Geneura  Malatcsta,  vfife  to  one  of  the  Obizzi 
iu  Feriara.  worthily  celebrated  by  Tas  o,  and  t» 
whom  he  dedicated  his  lir-t  poems.  There  was 
another  Geneura  vvife  of  jthe  niari|uis  Nieholo  of 
Este,  and  sister  to  duke  Hercules,  who  married 
Malatesta  duke  of  Ariinino,  which  may  perhaja 
betheGeneurarii-stme..tionedby  the  poet.  \er.  IV. 

'3  .Julius  Ciesar  having  conquered  Gaul,  marched 
with  his  victori  us  army  towards  Rome  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship,  but  halted  on  the  biinks  of 
llie  Kiihe-on,  it  being  a  decree  among  tiie  Romans, 
that  whoever  passed  that  river  in  arms  was  an 
enemy  lo  (he  state.  Caesar,  having  debated  some 
time  with  himself,  itis  said  that  a  man  of  agigantic 
stature  suddenly  appeared,  who,  snatching  a  Irum- 
|vet  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  sounded  a  charge,  on 
which  Caesar  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Let  us  go — the 
d  e  is  cast ;"  and  ininiediately  crossed  the  river  with 
all  his  army. 

'<  Frederico  Gonzaga,  siunamed  of  Bczolo.  from 
a  castle  on  the  river  Oglio,  was  a  valiant  comman- 
der celebrated  in  the  wai-s  of  France.  Fornari. 

'5  He  here  celebrates  all  Ihe  noble  ladies  of  Bo- 
logna and  Milan,  of  Feriara,  Urbino,  and  Mantua. 
Fornari. 

•6  This  is  that  noble  lady  mentioned  by  Jovius  in 
his  history,  who  being  made  captive  by  Baibarossa, 
with  great  diflicidty,  by  means  of  a  swift  hirse, 
escaped  in  the  niglit,  half  naked,  fr.m  the  hands 
of  H:irbaro>sa,  who  had  designed  her  for  a  present 
to.Volvmaii.  Laveziiola. 

"  Isabella  della  Colonna,  kinswoman  to  Julia 
Gonzaga.  and  wife  of  I.uigi  Gazolo.  Fornari. 

'S  .Marchioness  of  Vasto.  the  illustrious  wife  of 
Alphopso  IJavoln,  daughti-r  to  Fen  antes  of  Aragon. 

'9  Si;nora  Giovauna,  wifu  to  Asuanio  of  Colonna. 
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I/i!  there  the  (hme**  who  takes  from  Styx's  shore 

(A  great  example  now  beheld  no  more) 

Spite  of  the  Parr.T,  and  in  Death's  despite. 

Her  glorious  sj>ouse  to  shine  in  hea\cnly  light. 

See  where  my  patrons  of  Ferrora  stand  ; 

With  these  I  see  L'rbino's  conrtly  band. 

Mantuan:^  I  see !— what  dames,  what  damsels  fair 

From  Lombardy  and  'I'uscany  repair !  "70 

Unless  their  beauties  blind  my  dazzled  sight, 

Lo  !  LTiiico  appears^',  a  noble  kniglit, 

.And  Aretine"  ,  his  ac;c's  glorious  light ! 

Now  Benedict  I  see",  his  kinsman,  drest 

In  cow!  of  purple,  and  in  purple  vest ; 

With  Mantua's  cardinal^ ;  and  he  whose  fame. 

The  conclave  graces  with  Campcius'  name '3. 

All  tliesc  (or  much  1  err)  in  \\y>ks  and  air 

Such  friendly  joy  for  my  return  declare. 

That  all  my  power  can  scarce  suffice  to  show       80 

The  grateful  thanks  I  to  their  goodness  owe. 

With  these  Lactantius^,  and  Trissinosee, 

With  Paulo  Panza,  Claudius  Ptolemy^. 

The  Roman  Juvenal's  methinks  is  near, 

Kasso  and  Molza  *,  and  to  mc  so  dear 

The  Capilupi  ^  ;  and,  of  equal  fame, 

Florian  Montano  comes  my  praise  to  claim. 

Then  he  who  le<l  us  to  tli'  Ascrean  shore  '* 

In  nearer  paths,  by  feet  untVud  before. 


-•  Marchioness  of  Piscara,  spoken  of  in  the 
xxxvith  Book.    See  Note  to  ver.   123. 

"  The  Cortcgiano  of  C'astisiione  is  full  of  the 
excellent  qualities  of  this  Unico.  Aretiae  is  spoken 
of  largely  in  the  note  to  ver.  207  of  this  Cook. 

'^  Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  who  died  at  Ferrara. 

F"niari. 

■^  Hercules,  son  of  Francisco  Gonzaga.  a  man 
cf  singular  virtues,  the  last  of  the  marquises  ^f 
Mantua,  and  brother  to  Frederic  the  first  duke, 
was  by  Clement  VII.  made  a  cardinal  of  JIantua. 
Lorenzo  Caui|>eius  of  Bologna,  a  learned  church- 
man and  civilian,  he  comp^»sp<l  many  treatises:  he 
was  likewise  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  VII. 

**  Lactantius  and  Claudius  Ptolemy  were  uf  the 
same  family,  and  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  Clau- 
dius was  an  excellent  poet.  Trissino,  of  Venice, 
was  well  read  in  fireek  literature;  he  published 
many  works  in  prose  and  vei-se,  and  was  author  of 
the  epic  poem  entitled  ttalia  Libcruta.  Paulfi 
Panza  was  a  Genoese,  and  wrote  elegant  Latin 
verses.  Fornari. 

"  By  the  Roman  Juvenal  is  meant  Cortcgiano, 
famous  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement. 

Fornari. 

'^PamphiloSassi,  ofMadona,  wrote  many  verses, 
«nd  composed  in  l.atin.  For  Maria  Molza,  sec 
Note  to  Book  xxxvii.  vor.  790. 

'"  Lelio  Capilupi,  of  Mantua,  wrote  sonnets  and 
t.atin  verses;  the  poet  says  Capilupi  in  tlio  plural 
number,  meaning  likewise  the  brother, ca'Ud  Hip- 
polito,  and  perhaps  the  other  three,  they  being  five 
in  ail.  Fornari. 

^  Julio  Camillo,  a  Latin  poet,  who  published 
many  treatises,  among  which  was  The  Thcati'e 
of  Knowledge,  by  which  he  professed  to  shorten 
the  r<iad  to  learning,  in  allusion  lo  the  fiction  if 
Hesiod,  of  suddenly  becoming  a  poet  by  dreaming 
•I'  Parnaii^us,  and  driakiusof  the  water  vf  Helicon. 
Fornari. 


Julio  Camillo;  while  it  seems  I  view  90 

Sanga  and  Ikriia'9  mid^t  the  gentle  crew  : 

FlaminioJ"  next:    with  these  in  fair  accord, 

Lo  I   Alexander,  my  Famesian  lord 3": 

What  learned  throng  he  leads  on  cither  hand! 

Phx'lro,  Capello,  Portia  swell  the  bandJ". 

Bologna's  Philip,  Maddalena  here 33, 

And  hlosio  and  PicrioM  next  appear. 

With  VoUeranno  35 ;   Vida35,  ever  fam'd 

For  elocution,  of  Cremona  nam'd. 

I.ascari  and  .Mussuro3*  (generous  pair!)  100 

And  Novagero37,  wbbin  his  deeds  declare 


=9  Sanga  was  a  skilful  arithmetician,  and  for 
that  quality  much  valued  by  Clement.  Francesco 
Bcrna  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Flo- 
rence :  he  composed  many  elegant  poems  full  of 
wit  and  satire.  Fornari. 

3°  Marco  Antonio  Flaminio  da  Imola  was  a 
writer  on  sacred  and  philosophical  subjects,  and 
iikeivijc  an  excellent  Latin  poeL  Fornari. 

3'  This  Aloxander  being  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
assumed  the  name  of  Paul  111.  and  being  himself 
a  scholar,  he  was  a  pattern  of  genius  and  learning. 
Fornari. 

^'^  Pha?dro  de  Volterra  was  of  the  household  of 
cardinal  Pompeo  della  Colonna,  together  with 
Camillo  Port  a.  For  Capello,  see  Note  to  Book 
xxxvii.  ver.  j7. 

3'  By  the  first,  the  poclis  thought  to  have  meant 
Philip,  suniamed  Beroaldo  of  Bologna,  who  was 
entertained  by  Leo  X.  and  made  librarian  of  the 
\'atic:in,  in  which  post  he  died.  MadJalena,  fa- 
mous at  the  Roman  court,  composed  two  ingeni- 
ous epigrams  upon  Echo,  which  passed  some  tiui» 
for  ancient,  and  were  much  applauded. 

Fornari, 

3<EIosio  Balladio  wa.s  secretary  to  Clement 
VII.  and  well  deserved  to  he  mentioned  by  Arios- 
to'among  the  worthies  of  the  age.  Pierio  was  a 
gentleman  of  Cividal,  a  writer  in  pnse  and'ven.e; 
he  published  the  various  readings  of  Virgil,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Sphere,  and  wrote  also  a  hook  on 
Kgyptian  learning.  Fornari. 

35  Rafaello  Volteranno,  a  man  of  deep  learning. 
M.  nirrjlamo  Vida,  of  Cremona,  wrote  on  sacred 
subiects  in  Latin  verse.  Fornari. 

3*'Giovauui  Lascari  was  the  noblest  and  most 
learned  of  all  the  Greeks  that  took  shelter  in  Italy 
frum  the  Ottoman  arms.  He  was  well  received  by 
Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  and  sent  by  him  uUo  Greece, 
to  bringaway  the  ancient  Greek  books:  he  lived  in 
splendour,  though  he  was  supported  by  the  libera- 
lity of  others ;  and  died  at  Rome-  M.  Mussura 
was  born  in  Crete  ;  an  elegant  poet:  he  came  to 
Home,  was  liberally  patronized  by  Leo  X.  and 
made  archbishop  of  Ragusa;  and,  before  he  died, 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Fornari. 

3"  .Andrea  Novagero.  a  Venetian  gentleman,  was 
under  the  discipline  of  M.  .Antonio  Sabeilico,  while 
lie  publicly  read  lectures  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  wrote  witty  epigrar«.,  free  from  all  licentious- 
ness, and  was  a  great  enemy  to  Manial.  He 
likewise  followed,  at  one  time,  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  died  of  a  fever,  brought  on  by  violent 
t'atigue,  intheforty-seventhyearof  hisage,  the  king 
of  France  lamenting  his  death,  and  pay.ng  him 
funeial  honours,  Fornari. 
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llOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


In  virtup  first:   Andrea  Maroni^*  view  : 

Ree  Monaco  Sevcro  3'  tliose  pui!.ue. 

Two  Alexander:)  JS  more  in  yonder  hand : 

There  Orclciti  uid  Guar  'lo  stand  35 : 

Lo  !   Marius  of  Oivcio<"  !   lo  !   where  shine 

The  gifts,  of  Pictro  Areline^'  divine, 

The  scourge  of  powur  and  all  the  tyrant  line. 


3'  Andrea  Maroni  was  a  preat  favourite  of  pope 
Leo,  by  whom  he  was  crowned  poi.t,  for  his  talent 
of  composing  Latin  versi-s  extempore.  Monacj 
Seven*  is  -.aid  by  some  to  be  a  monk  of  the  monas- 
tei'y  of  Aiijjcls  of  Fl-ircnce,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Arioslo.  He  was  author  of  many  excellent 
composiiions  in  prose  and  verse.  f'ornari. 

39  By  one  of  tlie.e  he  means  Alexander  Oreluu'i, 
a  nobleman  of  Padua  j  and  by  the  other  Alexander 
Guarino.  Fornari. 

4"  AJario  Eqnicola,  called  of  Olveto,  from  h,s 
country  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  lived  a 
lon^  time  in  the  court  of  the  marquis  Frederico  of 
Mantua.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  The  Nature 
of  Lo\e;  and  many  treatises  in  history  and  anti- 
<)"ilv.  F.iniari. 

*'  Pietro  Aretine,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  in  Tuscanv, 
Ii.)rn  about  the  year  1490:  a  man  of  mean  birth, 
but  wonderful  genius.  He  composed  many  satires 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  learned,  and 
disquisitions  on  the  actions  of  the  great.  His  writ- 
ings were  held  in  universal  repute:  retiring  to 
Venice,  he  turned  the  force  of  his  satire  against 
kings,  and  obtained  thereby  the  title  of  The 
Scourge  of  Princes.  King  Francis  I-  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  the  princes  of  Italy,  several  cardi- 
nals, and  other  great  lords,  purchased  his  friend- 
ship by  consiuerable  presents,  either  in  fear  of  the 
poignancy  of  his  wit.  or  in  admiration  of  his  talents. 
Hence  the  insolence  of  Aretine  increased  so  far 
that  he  caused  a  medal  lo  be  struck,  representing 
himself  on  one  side  with  these  words  ii-  diving 
ARETINO;  and  on  the  reverse  he  appeared  seated 
on  a  throne,  receiving  presents  fr.jm  the  ambas- 
s.idors  of  princes,  with  this  inscription,  i  principi 

TRIBtlTATI  DA     FOPCLI  TRIBUTANO  IL    StR\'inuR    LORO. 

Princes  who  Tectii:e  Irilute  from  the  people,  paij  tri- 
iule  to  their  seri^ant. 

At  last  the  growing  reputation  of  Nicolo  Franco, 
his  rival,  and  some  blows  which  he  received  in 
chastisement  from  some  Italian  noblemen,  greailv 
humbleil  him.  He  at  times  debased  his  genius  by 
the  grossest  impiety  and  licentiou-ness,  and  the 
reading  of  many  of  his  works  was  prohibited  by  the 
church,  particularly  his  Dialogues,  Letters,  Dis- 
courses, and  Twenty  Sonnets  on  impure  subjects, 
designed  by  Julio  K'^mano,  which  were  engraved 
by  Marc  Antonio,  for  which  the  engraver  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Clement  VH.  Towards  the 
end  of  bis  life  he  composed  a  Paraphiase  on  the 
Psalms,  under  the  title  of  .Amino  Pcniierte; 
or,  as  others  say,  of  Partenio  Etiro,  being  the  ana- 
pram  of  his  own  name.  He  wrote  likewise  The 
Lives  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  St.  Catharine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  andntheis.  He  died  a>  Venice 
ahont  the  year  l.ijo,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Luke  ;  a  me- 
lancholy instance,  in  many  respects,  of  the  perver 
Bion  of  great  and  extraordinary  talents,  while  the 
following  epitaphs,  which  were  written  on  him, 
must  be  an  eternal  stain  to  bis  memory  :•— 


Next  two  Jeronimosi',  and  next  I  spy 
Leoniceno  and  Mainardo43  nigh  : 
Celio  and  Panizzato,  TbeocrineH; 
Bernardo  Capel  here  « ;  and  there  is  seen 
Pielro  Rembo'l^  «  hose  example  taught. 
And  to  its  purity  our  idiom  brought. 


Condit  Aretini  cineres  lapis  iste  sepultos, 

Morlalcs  atro  qui  sale  porfricuit. 
Intactus  Dens  est  illi,  causamque  ropalus, 

Hauc  dedit :   Ille,  inquit,  non  niihi  nutuserat 
This  marble  covers  Aretine's  remains, 

Whose  venom'd  gall  on  all  mankind  was  thrown; 
Hetouch'd  not  God  in  his  unliallow'd  strains. 
This  cause  assign'd — God  was  lo  me  unknown. 
Qui  giace  I'  Aretin  amaro  tosco 
Del'sem  human',  la  cui  lingua  traiisse 
E  vivi  e  morti;  d'  Iddio  nial  non  disse, 
E  si  scuso  co'l  dir,  1  no'l  coiiosco. 
Here  Aretine,  man's  bitter  poison,  lies. 

Whose  tongue  the  living  and  the  dead  could  blot: 
Of  God  alone  no  ill  could  he  devise. 

And  thus  excus'd  his  pen — I  know  him  not. 
An    Italian    writer,  speaking  of  Aretine,  .says, 
'*  Se  sarebbe  affalto  cancellata  la  niemoria  se  I* 
Ariosto  burlandosi  dell  titoloch*  egli  si  havera  preso 
iiidebitamentc  non  avesse  detto  nel  Fnrioso. 
Kcco  il  flagello 
De  principi,  il  divin  Pietro  Aretino.'' 
"  He  would  probably  have  been  forgotten  if  Arios- 
to, in  the  derision  of  the  title  which  he  had  so  un- 
warrantably assumed,  had  not  said  in  his  Furiuso, 
Behold  the  scourge 
Of  princes,  the  divi.  e  Peter  Aretine.'' 
But  surely  there  can  be  no  reason  to  think  that 
Ariosto  meant  to  fix  any  stigma  upon  his  name, 
when  he  introduces  him  among  so  many  whom  he 
evidently  extols  for  some  virtue  or  great  quality. 
It  is  much  more  to  be  believed  that  the  poel  joins  the 
general  sullrage  of  mankind  in  extolling  one,  then 
probably  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation. 

See  Fornari,  Bayle,  Sec. 
<■'  Girolamn  (Jeroninio)  Veiita,  a  gentleman  of 
Verona,  and  a  poet. 

43  Nicolo  Leoniceno,  an  able  physician,  was  the 
first  who  translated  Galen  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Italian  tongue:  he  was  a  great  philosopher,  and 
continent  and  abstemious  in  the  higliest  degree. 
He  was  in  great  favour  with  Hercules  II.  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  with  his  son  Alphonso.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  the  His. 
tory  of  Dion  ;  and  by  the  sobriety  of  his  life  at- 
tained, with  health,  the  ninetieth  year  of  bis  age. 
Mainardo  was  a  pliysician  of  Ferrara,  who  wrote 
Me<lical  Epistles,  and  gave  many  illustrations  of 
the  priucijrles  of  physic,  not  before  known. 

Fornari, 

44  C^elio  Calcagnino  of  Ferrara,  and  long  time  a 
tutor  to  youth,  and  patronized  by  the  duke.  His 
genius  was  fertile,  but  most  approved  inhis  elegiac 
compositions,  his  prose  being  esteemed  rather  dry 
and  ineleg:int.  Fornari. 

45  Bernardo  Capello,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  and 
an  esteemed  Tuscan  poet.  Fornari. 

4^ Cardinal  Eenib:>,  often  before  mentioned,  was 
the  first  who,  sinre  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
cacio,  bad  revived  the  Tuscan  Muse.  Fornari. 
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See  Giiaspero  Obizo  <'  next  in  plare, 

Who  joys  the  friiiis  of  Keinhti's  pen  ti)  trace. 

With  Fracastoro  <*,  Beva/?,ani)  <*  here 

I  see,  anil  'IVifori  firal)riele«  near: 

See  TaSioW  distant  from  tlie  noble  crew  : 

Now  Nicliolo  TiepoliS'  I  view:  I'2( 

With  him  see  Nieholo  AmanioS^bepd 

On  me  his  eyes  ;  Fulgwo  see  attend  " 

My  prw:perous  course  ;  and  joy  with  wonder  show 

To  view  me  near  the  land  the  billows  plough. 

Lo!  my  Valerio"  from  the  female  train 

Steps  firth,  and  seems  a  converse  to  maintain 

With  BarienanSS,  attending  at  his  side, 

How  bcjt  defence  in  future  to  provide 

Aprainst  the  flames  nith  which  he  still  has  burn'd 

F(»r  that  soft  sex  that  ill  his  Ijve  return'd.  13(' 

Seeerac'd  with  gifts,  all  human  gifts  alxjve, 

Pico  and  Pio5»,  joiii'd  hy  blood  and  love. 

With  these  I  one  behold,  by  none  exceli'd. 

Whom  yet  these  longing  eyes  have  ne'er  beheld, 


47  A  gentleman  of  Padua,  chieily  known  hy  the 
fricndship  of  lieniho.  Fornaii, 

<*  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  a  physician  of  Verona,  a 
poet,  and  writer  on  astrology  in  prose.  Bcvaz 
zano,  a  Venetian  courtier,  well  known  inthetifne 
of  I.eo  X.  and  Clement :  he  afterwards  led  a  re- 
tired life.  Foniari. 
^  A  Venetian,  a  man  of  deep  penetration,  wlio 
lived  to  a  great  age:  he  was  esteemed  another 
Socrates,  and  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the  li- 
terary disputes  of  that  time.  Fornari. 
s»  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of  the  great  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  a  poet  much  esteemed,  and  a^ithor  of 
Amadigi,  a  poem  taken  from  the  famous  romance 
of  .Amadis  de  fJaule:  he  was  .secretary  to  the 
prince  of  Salerno  ;  and  his  native  place  was  Ber- 
gamo. The  poet  says,  he  is  at  a  distance,  or  stand- 
ing beyond  the  crowd  of  noble  Venetians  whom  he 
first  mentions.  Foi-nan. 
5'  A  noble  Venetian  senator  of  great  authority, 
one  of  the  first  reformers  of  Paduan  studies. 

Fornari. 
5'  A  gentleman  of  Cremona,  and  a  doctor;   he 
composed  many  verses.  Fornari. 

"3  If  is  imagined  that  the  poet  means  .Antonio 
Fnlgoso,  a  Genoese,  who  had  the  command  offjur 
v'.  his  country  galleys.  Fornari. 

5*  t;ian  Francesco  Valerio,  a  Venetian  gentle- 
man, the  same  spoken  of  in  the  xwiith  V.ook.  See 
Note  on  ver.  101  I.  He  is  said  befiire  to  have 
been  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  women,  and  by  this 
passage  appears  to  have  been  slighted  by  them. 

55  Piero  Barignano,  of  P.isara,  a  courtier  at 
Pome  in  the  time  of  I.eo  X.  he  wrote  elegant  verses, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  R<jman  academy. 

Fornari. 
5^^io^•an  Francesco  Pico,  count  of  Milando!a. 
justly  entitled  the  Plienix.  for  the  S)dend.>ur  of 
his  birth  and  his  rare  endowments  of  body  and 
mind.  His  works  were  well  known.  He  died 
youi.g,  in  the  xxxth  year  of  his  age,  in  Uyi,  ten 
years  bef  ire  Ariosto  began  his  poem.  Alberto  Pio 
was  born  of  an  ancient  :iiid  honourable  family;  be 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  skilled  in  the  profession 
nf  arms ;  he  died  at  Paris,  not  much  .adv.inced  in 
years,  at  the  time  that  Charles  V.  and  Solyman 
met  1  or  Vienna.  Pico  and  Pio  were  related  by 
B  common  descent  from  Manfredi.  Fornari. 


Gri  at  Sannazarins'",  who  the  Muse>^'  train 

From  mountains  led  to  dwell  beside  tlie  main. 

Behold  PistophiloSS,  unldrniishM  foi.nd. 

For  learning  a!id  for  industry  renown'd. 

I'll'  Acoiavoli  and  Anghiari  hereSfl, 

.Vo  more  my  safety  on  the  ocenn  fear.  1-iO 

Annibal  Malaguzzi  next  I  fee*", 

(My  kinsman  lov'd) ;  then  equal  in  degree 

GootI  Ad'ardo;   these,  in  future  day«, 

I  Must,  the  honnnrof  my  hou.-e  shall  raise'', 

.And  bear  firom  Calp^'s  heights  to  Ind  our  lineal 

prnise. 
Victorius  Faustus^,  Tancred,  hundreds  more. 
With  welcome  hail  my  elad  appn-ach  to  shore. 
Dames,  knights,  and  nobles  of  the  galhint  crew. 
Seem  all  with  joy  my  safe  i-etiirn  to  view ; 
Then  let  us  speed  the  bark  with  every  sail,         130 
Since  siiort  the  remnant  course,  and  fair  the  gale. 

Now  turn  we  to  Melissa,  and  relate 
Her  friendly  aid  t'  avert  Rogero's  fate : 
That  wise  Melissa,  whose  benign  intent. 
To  Bradamant  and  her  Rogero  bent, 
Hp(1  ever  wntch'd,  w.th  fond  tnaternal  care, 
What  good  or  ill  befcl  the  faithful  pair. 

She,  who  in  every  wish  and  act  con'pir'd 
To  sec  thtit  union  which  her  «onl  desir'd, 
t  ominanded  now  her  spirit*  to  and  fro,  100 

By  magic  ait  on  her  behests  to  go  ; 


S'.lacobo  Sannazario,  a  Neapolitan,  was  born 
and  bred  at  Naples,  received  into  the  familiarity 
of  Frederico  of  Aragon,  and  followed  that  prin  -e 
in  his  misfortunes.  He  composed  m.iny  things  in 
I.atin  and  in  the  Tuscan  language.  He  wrote 
piscator)'  eclogues,  and  a  serious  poem,  entitled, 
De  partu  Virginis.  He  died  by  a  disease, 
bmuglit  on  by  vexation  'at  seeing  Margellina,  his 
favourite  village,  laid  waste  hy  Philliberto  .Anren- 
tio,  one  of  fheempen>r's  generals,  and  wasbuiied 
in  lhi<  place,  in  a  church  dedicated  by  him  to  th; 
Virgin  Mary.  Fornari. 

5*  M.  Buonaventura  PisJnphilo  was  secretary  to 
the  duke  of  Feriara,  to  whom  .Ariosto  dedicates  bis 
seventh  satire.  Fornari. 

5^  The  three  Acciavoli,  of  Florentine  original, 
were  at  the  court  of  Ferrara  in  AriostoVtime,  when 
the  edition  of  1.532  was  published  (for  no  mention 
is  made  in  that  of  151.T).  The  elder  was  named 
Pietro  Antonio,  the  son  Oiacobo,  and  the  ne- 
plu-.v  .Archelao.  .All  three  are  recorded  as  excel- 
lent |>')ets  by  Lilio  (•regorio  Oiraldi,  in  his  second 
dialog'ie,  De pti^tis  swyntm  temportim.  Fornari, 

*"  He  calls  this  Annibal   his  kinsman,    because 
the  poet's  mother  was  of  the  house  of  Malaguzzi. 
Fornari. 
•'^  Rbeagio,  where  the  port  was  born. 
^  Victorio  Kausto  reafl  Creek  in  Venice,  with  a 
provision  of  five  hundred  cniwns,  and  Iwo  hundred 
more  for  superiiit('nding  tiie  galleys  of  the  arsenal. 

Forthe  restofthe  illustrious  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
here  iminortali/ed  by  the  poet.  Fornari,  the  Italian 
commentator,  from  whom  the  foregoing  Notes  are 
taken,  declares,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  them;  yet  Fornari's  C<mmen- 
tary  was  written  only  sixteen  years  after  Anosto's 
death.  He  observes,  that  probably  some  of  these 
wc-e  private  friends,  whose  names  were  ne.er 
h  o<  ed  down  but  in  tlie  records  uf  the  poet. 
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And  still  as  one  went  forth,  another  came 

With  tidiniis  sathcr'd  for  his  anxious  dame. 

By  these  she  learnt  that  goud  Rogero  lay 

In  desert  wilds,  to  pining  grief  a  prey, 

With  dire  resolve  t'  abstain  from  all  repast 

Of  strengthening  food,  and  wa<te  with  cruel  fast 

His  ttretched  lilV  :  hut  soon  :\Iclissa  gave 

Her  pitying  aid  tlie  love-lorn  knight  to  save. 

To  seek  him  out  her  dwcUius  she  forsook,  170 

And  took,  by  chance,  the  path  tliai  Leon  took : 

The  prince  she  met,  who  late  had  sent  before 

His  envoys  every  region  to  explore  ; 

And  now  in  person  went  with  anxious  mind 

The  champion  of  the  unicorn  to  find. 

The  sage  enchantress,  who  a  dcnnn  rcin'd, 
That  day,  in  likeness  of  a  steed,  constrained 
The  saddle  and  the  curbing  bit  to  bear. 
Thus  met  with  Constantine's  imperial  heir. 

"  If  in  your  soul  such  courteous  thoughts  reside, 
As  your  fair  noble  mien  bespeaks,  she  cried,        Ibl 
Vouchsafe  your  aid  and  comfort  to  a  knight, 
First  of  this  age  in  virtue  as  in  might, 
Who,  if  some  power  afford  not  swift  relief. 
Draws  near  the  period  of  his  life  and  grief. 
The  bravest  knight  that  ever  at  his  side 
The  sword  has  girt,  or  to  his  breast  apply'd 
The  cuirass  bright,  that  ever  yet  could  wield 
The  beamy  spear,  or  lift  the  fencing  shield  ; 
The    gentlest,    comeliest    youth    the    world    hns 
known  19" 

In  ancient  times,  or  boasted  in  our  own  ; 
For  one  unheard  of  act,  in  friendship's  cause, 
Without  some  aid  to  life's  sad  period  draws. 
Then  deign.  O  prince  I  to  view  his  wretched  slate. 
And  prove  if  aught  can  yet  avert  his  fate." 
She  ceas'd:  and  Leon,  who  in  thought  divin'd 
That  this  was  he,  the  knight  he  wish'd  to  Und, 
Pursu'd,  without  delay,  the  path  she  led. 
To  snatch  so  brave  a  warrior  from  the  dead ; 
And  ere  they  far  had  piercM  the  desert  way,     2C0 
They  came  whore  next  to  death  Rogero  lay  : 
They  found  him  weak  and  spent,  so  nearly  past 
All  human  help,  with  three  days  cruel  fast, 
That  scarce  was  vigour  left  him  from  the  jdain 
To  rear  his  bulk,  but  all  his  strength  in  vain 
Had  prov'd  his  trembling  members  to  sustain. 
Out-stretcli'd  he  lay,  with  armour  cover'd  o'er. 
His  head  the  casque,  his  'ide  the  falchion  bore ; 
His  pillow  rude  the  famous  targe  he  made. 
Whose  field  the  snow-white  unicorn  display'd:  210 
There,  while  hegricv'd  how  ill  his  deed  return'd 
The  faithful  love  with  which  his  mistress  burn'd. 
He  sigh'd. — he  rav'd — he  call'd  himself  ingratc. 
That  gave  the  bitterest  dregs  of  cruel  fate 
To  her  he  lov'd  ;  w  bile  tears  his  face  o'erflow'd, 
While  every  look  and  frantic  gesture  show'd 
His  fjx'd  despair,  antf,  lost  to  all  beside, 
Nor  Leon  nor  Melissa  he  descry'd : 
Nor,  at  their  sight,  his  tears  or  plaints  supprcss'd. 
Nor  stopt  the  sighs  dcci)  bursting  from  his  breast. 
Leon  attentive  stood  his  speech  to  hear,         221 
Then  left  his  steed,  and  now  advancing  near. 
He  fotmd  thatlove  had  pierc'd  ois  bleeding  heart. 
But  knew  not  her  whose  love  had  wing'd  the  dart: 
For  while  Rogero's  lips  his  sorrows  show'd, 
They  nam'd  not  her  fiom  whom  his  sorrows  flow'd. 
Near  and  more  neartlieprince advancing  drew, 
Till  face  to  face  he  stood  in  open  view  ; 
Then  with  abrithrr's«;unitli  the  youth  address'd, 
hay  at  bit  side,  and  clasp'd  him  to  his  breast.  '«^U 


Yit  mucli  I  doubt  the brare  de-ipairing knight 
Uejoic'd  but  litile  at  his  Leon's  siiht, 
From  whose  known  zeal  he  well  might  fear  to  find 
A  purpose  to  prevent  his  death  design'd. 

With  gentlest  words  tliat  friendship  could  impart 
To  5ot»the  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  heart. 
Thus  Leon  spoke — •'  Refuse  not  to  disclose 
The  secret  cause  from  which  thy  sorrow  rose  : 
Few  are  the  pangs  which  humankind  endure. 
But  knowledge  of  ihe  wound  may  point  the  cure: 
Tell  me  thy  griqf — while  yet  of  life  possest,      241 
Ah  !    let  us  ne'er  of  hope  our  sftuls  divest. 
It  grieves  me  sore,  what  touch'd  thy  woe  or  weal. 
Thou  sliouldst  from  me  ihy  trnest  friend  conceal: 
Not  only  now  by  friendship  firmly  ty'd. 
No  time  henceforth  our  union  shall  divide; 
I'.ut  from  that  moment,  when  thy  victor  sword 
Seem'd  every  cause  of  hatred  to  afi'ord, 
Thou  still  wertmine,  and  mightstfrom  me  receive 
Whate'er  my  wealth,  mv  friends,  rov  life  could 
give!  "  ■  25» 

Decline  not  then  t'  in^part  thy  secret  grief. 
And  leave  a  friend  to  vork  a  friend's  relief. 
Should  all  my  help  be  fruitless  to  remove 
Thy  soul's  distress  — the  last  sad  refuge  prove 
(1f  welcome  death — hut  ah  !  such  thoughts  refrain, 
Till  everv  human  aid  is  try'd  in  vain." 

llesaid;  and  withsuch  friendly  warmth  address'd 
His  soothing  speech,  and  urg'il  the  dear  request. 
That  sad  Rogero's  heart,  not  fraai'd  of  steel 
Or  harden'd  adanwut,  but  made  to  feel  260 

Fair  friendship's  po^\er,  refus'd  not  to  comply 
With  what  he  deem'd  discourteous  to  den\-. 
Yet  thrice  he  strove  to  speak,  while  on  his  tongne, 
With  open  lips,  the  faltering  accents  hung. 

At  length  he  spoke — "  When  I,  O  prince!  pro- 
claiin 
(.\s  soon  1  shall)  my  unexpected  name  ; 
i'rust  me,  thou  wilt  no  more  oppose  my  fate, 
But  rather  wisli  this  object  of  thy  hate 
A  speedier  death — In  me  Rogero  view  ! 
Whose  rage  so  lately  could  thy  life  pursue;      27(^ 
Who  for  this  cause  the  Christian  court  forsook. 
And  to  thy  camp  his  hostile  journey  took. 
Lest  Bradamant,  obtain'd  front  me,  should  fill 
Thy  happier  arms;    well  known  that  Amon's  will 
Favour'd  thy  suit— but  since  man's  erring  kind 
Oft  plans  what  God  has  other  far  design'd, 
Thy  matchless  courtesy,  O  prince  I  repress'd         ' 
The  vengeful  purpose  of  my  jealous  breast. 
Not  only  former  hatred  1  resign'd. 
But  to  thy  welfare  all  my  thoughts  inclin'd.      280 
Thou  pray'dst  me  (little  conscious  that  thy  prayer 
Rogero  urg'd)  to  win  the  peerless  fair — 
To  win  for  thee ! — and,  ah !  thou  mightst  as  well 
From  this  sad  heart  the  vital  flame  expel  : 
Yet  ah  !  too  sure  the  dear  event  has  shown. 
If  thy  desires  I  pri?'d  beyond  my  own. 
Lo  !   Bradamant  is  thine  ! — secure  with  her 
Thy  happiness,  which  I  to  mine  prefer : 
But  since  to  me  she 's  lost — wilt  thou  deny 
My  woes  the  only  privilege  to  die?  290 

What  can  this  breast  of  wretched  life  deprive, 
If  I  the  loss  of  Bradamant  survive  ? 
Yet  more — thou  canst  not,  while  I  live,  address 
A  lawful  plea  the  virgin  to  possess : 
Oft  have  our  names  beenjoin'd  in  nuptial  vows, 
Nor  can  she  link  with  me  a  second  spouse." 
When  Leon,  in  his  friend,  Rogero  view'd. 
Awhile  unmuv'd  iu  silent  gaze  b«  stood : 
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rixM  as  s  sciilptiirM  form  rnfinnrial  stiintt^, 

In  some  fair  temple  raisM  hy  pious  hnnds.         300 

He  deem'tl  an  act  so  courteous  must  excel 

Whate'er  the  past  or  present  time*;  can  tell. 

When  sudden  thus  Romero  stood  confiss'il, 

No  less  aflection  warm'd  his  Rcneroiis  bieast; 

No  less  he  for  Iloeerrj's  sutlerings  bore. 

Than  once  for  him  Roscro  felt  before  : 

And  hence,  to  |4rove  him  worthy  of  his  line, 

Th'  imperial  heir  of  royal  Cons'.antine, 

He  will'd,  howe'er  in  prowess  left  behind. 

To  emulate  Romero's  courteous  mind.  310 

Then  thus — "  If  on  that  memorable  Hay 
When  to  thy  valiant  arm  my  camp  pave  way. 
Thy  hated  name  to  me  had  stood  reveal'd, 
(Thy  name,  Rogtro,  till  this  hour  ccnceal'd,) 
Still  had  thy  worth  no  less  my  favour  won. 
Than  when  I  vicw'd  thy  deeds,  thyself  unk.iown  : 
The  love  I  bear  thee  now.  alike  confcst 
E'en  then  had  banish'd  hatred  from  my  breast. 
Rogero's  name  I  loalh'd  before  I  knew 
That  to  thyself  Ibis  hated  name  was  due.  3'2(i 

Thus  far  1  own — but  think  not  what  before 
My  hatred  rais'd  can  raise  my  hatred  m  ire. 
Fur  had  I  known  (when  doom'd  to  racking  pains 
1  set  thee  free  from  Theodora's  chains) 
What  since  I  know — my  sonl  had  stdl  pursn'd 
As  now,  whale'er  mipht  work  thy  future  pood. 
Iffrom  my  hand  sucli  friendship  coiddst  Ihou prove. 
Not  bound  liy  sacred  ties  of  ^rateful  love; 
Should  I  not  now  thy  dearest  wish  pursue, 
Oh  !   I  were  basest  of  th'  unsrateful  crew.  330 

Sclf-robb'd  of  every  bliss,  thy  bosom  ow'd 
To  Heaven  and  love — on  me  thou  hast  bestow'd 
Th'  invalu'd  gift — but,  lo  !   to  thee  I  aive 
Th'  invalu'd  gift  again,  and  hid  thee  live. 
Happier  in  this,  thy  angc.isb  to  relieve. 
Than  from  thy  ham!  the  virgin  to  recei^■c. 
No  claim  have  I— --to  thee  belongs  her  heart: 
What  though  I  love  her  for  bi-r  high  de-ert, 
Shoidd  she  another  wed,  mv  secret  grief. 
Not  fix'd  asthine,  might  (ind  from  time  relief.     340 
Ah  !  can  I  wish  that  death  shouUl  loose  the  hands 
That  hold,  in  nuptial  league,  your  plighted  hands, 
And  gi\e  nie.  easM  of  e^■e^y  rival  strife. 
To  take  the  virgin  for  mv  lawful  wife  ?  — 
Not  her  alone — but  all  the  world  can  give 

T  here  abjure O  k-t  nie  cease  to  li\e, 

Rather  than  men  shall  sav,  one  thought  distress'd. 
Throogh  me,  the  peace  of  such  a  champion's  breasi! 
Yet  let  me  here  tliy  doubis  unkind  reprove. 
That  thou,  who  like  thy  own  my  soul  canst  move, 
Whose  will  is  mine,  sbouldst  sooner  clioose  to  die 
Than  on  my  friendly  zeal  for  help  rely."  2.')2 

These  words,  and  many  more,  which,  lung  to  tell, 
Frm  Leon's  lips  in  soft  persuasion  fell. 
With  reasons  justly  weigh'd,  at  length  solidu'd 
Rogero's  purp  ise,  who  no  more  pursnM 

His  dire  resolve "1  vield,  I  vhl  I  !''  lie  said, 

"  Nor  longer  seek  lo  uiingle  witii  the  dead. 
But  what  to  thee  is  due,  whose  saving  hrcaib     ":>'.' 
Has  twice  redcem'dme  fr  iin  the  .sMoke  of  dea.h.'" 
Then  co-tly  wiiie^,  and  mca's  of  flavorous  taste, 
Melissa'-  care  hefo.e  Rogero  plac'd, 
And  with  kind  wonK  con«.d'd  tlie  genfl'  kni-ht. 
Whose  faintinsr  spirit  stood  prrpar'd  for  rt  ght. 
Mcamiuie  Fr  'Ut  no,  who  the  nc  ghine  li'ard 
Of  kindred  courM-r^  frooi  the  wood-  ap|)car'd  : 
Hiui  I  eon  bade  ih'  atitiidiug  squiics  icciivc, 
Aud  rcin'd  and  saddled  tu  his  iiiasicr  |f  ive, 


Who.  led  by  I.con,  scarce,  with  trembling  feet 
And  sinking  knees,  cou'd  mount  his  wonted  seat.' 70 
So  was  that  streng.h  decay  d,  that  strength  which 

late 
Had,  'midst  an  army,  scatter'd  death  like  fate, 
U'hrudrcst  with  cuirass,  helm,  and  shield  unknown, 
Thetireeks  bv  him  beheld  their  camp  o'erthrown. 

.Now  from  the  wood  the.-e  threetheir  way  pursue, 
\nd  soon  an  abbey's  frientlly  walls  they  view, 
Wliosc  kind  retreat  receives  each  »  elcome  guest : 
I  hat  dav.  and  two  succeeding  days  they  rest, 
fill,  hy  the  slumbering  couch  and  genial  board  " 
The  champion  of  the  unicorn  restor'd  380 

lo  pristine  vigour,  with  th'  enchantress  dame, 
.\nd  Leon,  to  tb' imperial  city  came. 

Here  chosen  envoys  were  receiv'd  but  late 
On  solemn  business,  from  Rulgaria's  state ; 
The  grateful  state  that  to  their  regal  throne 
Rogero  chose,  and  deem'd  in  France  alone 
To  find  their  prince,  and  thither  sent  to  bring. 
From  royal  Charles,  their  new  elected  king, 
That  each  to  him  might  pay  a  suhicct's  vows. 
And  with  the  diadem  cnwreath  bis  brows.  39* 

With  these  ambassadors  ihe  squire  appear'd, 
From  whom  the  tidings  of  his  lord  were  heard; 
How  near  Melgrado's  walls  Rogero  fought. 
What  deeds  his  valour  fur  Bulgaria  wrought. 
When  Leon  and  his  sire  his  arm  o'erlhrcw, 
And  all  th'  imperial  host  dis])prs'd  or  slew: 
For  whicli  the  victors  vow'd  lo  him  their  crown. 
Reject  ng  every  ruler  of  their  own  : 
And  how,  in  Noveugrario's  walls  betray'd, 
I'he  youth  by  stern  I'nguardo  was  convey'rl      400 
To  Theodora's  bands;  when  soon  was  spread 
The  certain  rumour  of  the  keeper  dead, 
TiiC  prison  op'-n'd,  and  the  prisoner  tied. 
But  none  by  tidings  or  surmise  could  tell 
What  fortune  since  the  noble  knight  befel. 

Now  unobserv'd,  with  vestments  not  bis  own, 
Ro2;'ro  enler'd  Charles'  imperal  town' 
'Fhrougli  private  ways;  and  at  the  morning  light 
With  Leon  came,  before  the  emp'ror's  sight. 
Rogero  held,  with  double  branching  head,         410 
The  gulden  eagle  on  a  field  of  red  ; 
And,  as  agreed,  the  Grecian  habit  wore. 
And  all  those  arms-wbich  in  th(;  list  he  bore; 
With  every  mark  of  that  day's  light  co.-.fest, 
With  ri\en  plate,  ])ierc'd  mail,  and  batter'd  crest; 
I'hiit  each  bclicv'd  in  him  theknight  they  view'd'3, 
Who  Bradamant  in  equal  tight  subdu'd. 
With  him,  imarm'd,  came  Leon  at  bis  side, 
Array'd  in  costly  robes  with  regal  pride  ; 
Aud  all  around  the  prince  was  seen  to  wait       42# 
A  train  that  well  besecm'd  bis  lofty  state. 
To  Charles  he  bon'd.  who  from  his  sovereign  seat 
Already  ro=e  the  noble  pair  to  meet, 
liood  Leon  hy  the  ban  1  Rogero  led. 
On  whom  alt  eyes  were  fix'd,  andthus  he  said  : 

"  Lo!  here  tie  knight,  who  lite  sustain'd  the  fray 
From  morirng's  early  dav  n  till  close  of  day. 
Since  Bradamant  nor  made  him  prisoner  yield. 
Nor  slev  ,  nor  drove  him,  vauquisb'd,  fr  m  the  tield. 
If  rightly  he  conceives  your  higb  <lecree,  43U 

He  asks,  Oking!   the  meed  of  victory, 
Tiio  virain  won — and  c-omes  from  iheetu'take 
Fbal  hand,  which  \alour  thus  his  own  could  make. 


'>'  For  a  remark  on  this  pasia^,  sec  Book  xir. 
vcr.  567. 
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Tlioueh,  from  thv  late  disposal,  none  shnll  dare 
Contend  with  him  to  wed  the  niati  hiess  fair  ; 
Yet  say.  if  eoiira^e  may  deserve  the  dame, 
What  other  knisht  shall  mae  a  nobler  claim  > 
If  he  must  win,  who  holds  her  mo-t  above 
iier  lovelv  sex,  what  heart  like  his  can  love  ? 
And  here  he  stands,  prcpor'd  in  single  fight,     440 
With  arms  undaunted  to  ilefend  liis  right." 

Imperial  Charles,  and  all  his  court,  aniaz'd. 
When  this  they  heanl,  awhile  in  silence  gaz'd  ; 
Kach  deem'd  that  Leon  had  the  combat  won, 
Aiiff  not  this  knight,  who  seem'd  to  all  unknown. 

Marphisa,  who,  with  many  a  noble  peer, 
Stood  silent  by,  scan  e  gave  a  patient  ear 
Till  Leon  ceas'd  :   but  with  disdain  inflara'ti. 
Slept  forth,  and  thus  in  hasty  words  rxclaim'd  : 

"  Since  absent  hence,  Kogero  is  deny'd  430 

T'  assert  his  title  to  the  plighted  bride, 
J.est,  wantinfr  friends  lo  y'eld  a  generous  aid, 
Another  undisputed  should  invade 
His  sacred  rights — Lo  I   I.  his  sister,  dare 
The  boltlest  he,  who  rashly  shall  declare 
For  I'radimant  a  lover's  boasted  name, 
fir  vie  presuniptuo\is  with  Rogero's  claim." 

Sternly  she  spoke;  and  from  her  eyes  appear'd 
Such  fiery  glances,  that  tl, '.assistants  fear'd, 
Lest,  not  awaiting  lists  by  Charles  prepar'd,      4fiO 
Her  hand  had  then  some  deed  of  vengeance  dar'd. 
Leon  no  more  Rogero  now  conceai'd, 
J5ut,  lif'ing  up  his  helm  ^,  his  face  reveal'd  : 
Then  to  Marpliisa  turn'd — "Behold,"  he  cried, 
'•  Himself  appears  the  contest  to  decide!" 
As  old  Egeus  gaz'd  ""^  with  ghastlv  hue, 
When  at  the  direful  board  his  sou  he  knew. 
To  whom  he,  by  his  impious  wif-  impell'd, 
In  rutiiless  ire  the  deadly  poison  held  ; 
Who,  ha<l  not  then  the  monarch's  eves  descry'd 
The  fatal  sword,  had  bv  his  father  died  :        '  471 
So  look'd  Marjihisa.  when,  bv  I  eon  shown. 
She  found  Rogero  in  the  knight  unknown  : 
Sudden  around  his  much-lov'd  neck  she  clung 
With  eager  grasp,  and  at  his  bosom  hung. 
Orlando  then,  Rinaldo  then  exprc'is'd 
Their  love  ;   hut  first  imperial  Charles  address'd 
The  noM  -  youth  ;   "  Ni't  Oliveio  bold. 
Not  gall.mt  Dudon,  nor  Sobriiio  old. 
Could  from  his  ivish'd  embrace  their  arms  with- 
liold,  4S() 

Knights,  barons.  Paladins,  alike  enjoy'd 
The  happy  change,  that  every  thought  em|)loy'd. 

Leon,  whose  lips  in  speaking  could  excel. 
At  length,  these  greeiiugs  done,  began  to  tell 
Before  the  king  and  nobles  of  the  slate 
(Who  stood  to  hear  the  prince  his  tale  relate) 
How  brave  Rogero's  matchless  strength  in  arms. 
Though  prov'd  lO  his  and  to  his  people's  harms, 


^  The  who'e  of  this  episode  of  Leon  and 
Fegero  is  admirably  supported,  and  few  dis- 
coveries can  be  imagined  mote  interesting  than 
this  of  Rogero. 

''  F.geus,  king  of  Athens,  being  on  his  travels 
entertained  at  the  house  of  Pitta  us,  in  Troezenc, 
had  an  intrigue  with  Etra  bis  daughter,  and  when 
he  departe«l  left  with  her  bis  sandals  and  sword, 
chargng  her,  if  she  should  be  brought-to-bed  of  a 
boy,  to  sFnd  him  to  Athens  with  these  tokens.  She 
was  aftewards  delivererl  of  Theseus;  who  being 
gronn  up,  took  the  sword  and  sandals,  deposited 


Coulil  at  Relgrado  more  excite  his  love. 

Than  all  bis  realm  endur'd  his  hatred  move:      499 

That,  when  to  torture  doom'd  by  her  whose  bands 

I">etain'd  the  noble  knight  in  cruel  bauds, 

lie,  nondlessof  the  ties  of  blood,  reliev'd 

The  wretched  captive,  and  from  death  repriev'd  ; 

Then  how  Rogero,  from  his  priSiHi  freed, 

Re)>aid  the  service  with  a  generous  deed. 

That  past  nor  future  ages  coidd  exceed. 

He  told,  how  inly  stung  with  deep  despair. 

When  fir  bis  friend  he  won  the  martial  fair,     .500 

The  knight  lesolv'd  to  die,  and  verg'd  on  death, 

v.  hen  timely  aid  pnjhing'd  his  fleeting  breath  : 

And  in  such  moving  phrase  the  taie  he  <lrest. 

That  not  an  eye  the  feeling  tear  suppress'd. 

He  ended  here  ;  and  then  persuasive  woo'd 
Relentless  Anion,  till  his  words  subdu'd 
Tenacious  age,  not  only  from  his  thought 
lliiive  his  first  pnr;iose.  but  so  far  he  wrought, 
Atncm  refus'd  uot  at  Rogero's  band 
To  |>Iiiid  excuse,  and  urge  the  nuptial  band  ;    510 
l^eseecbing  now  the  youth  to  crown  his  vows, 
T'  accept  in  him  his  sire,  in  Bradamant  his  spouse. 

Soon  to  the  virgin,  where  retir'd  she  sate. 
And  monrn'd  the  turns  of  her  disastrous  fate. 
With  gladsome  accents  many  a  tongue  convey'd 
The  happy  news,  which,  when  the  love-lorn  miid 
At  first  rcceiv'd,  the  blood  around  her  heart 
Tty  grief  collected,  from  that  vital  part 
So  sudden  flew,  as  near  with  jov  had  left 
Her  chilly  frame  of  life  itself  bereft :  S'iO 

All-trembling  and  unnerv'd  her  feet  in  vain. 
With  stieiigtb  exhausted,  would  her  weight  sustain. 
Though  such  her  courage  and   her    force    made 

known 
In  many  a  figh*,  as  off  the  Muse  has  shown. 
No!  greater  jov  the  wretch  condemn'd  can  feel. 
When  sentenc'd.  bv  the  gibbet,  axe,  or  wheel, 
To  -^hamefid  death  ;  or  when  the  hangman's  band 
Has  f  ilded  o'er  hi'-  sight  the  fatal  band  ; 
If  chance  bis  ears  th'  iinhop'd-for  sound  recei\e 
C>f  that  blest  voice  which  brings  bis^  life's  reprieve. 

With  transport  Clarniont  and  .Mograna  view'd 
Pet«ecn  each  house  what  union  fair  ensu'd  : 
Not  less  Anselnio  old  and  CJano*  mnurn'd : 
\ot  less  Ginanii,  Gini,   falcon  biirn'd 
With  envious  rage,  while  each,  with  outward  smiles, 
Conceal'il  a  bosom  fraught  with  serpent  guiles, 
lo  plan,  in  future  time,  the  murderous  snare  : 
A<  lurks  the  craftv  fox  to  seize  the  hare. 
Ot  iheso  bad  numbers  (a  degenerate  train) 
Fall'n  by  Orlando  and  Rinaldo  slain.  .540 

Though  ofi  theprudent  king  th'  efiects  snppress'd, 
f)f  H  hnt  each  treacherous  mind  might  else  si:ggest. 
And  still'd  their  plaints  ;  yet  Bertolagi  kill'd, 
Wiib  Pinnahel,  their  breasts  -with  fury  fill'd, 


with  Ktra  bv  his  fither,  and  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  found  all  the  citv  in  co^ifusion  by  the 
machinations  of  Medea,  who,  at  the  arrival  of 
Theseus,  made  him  suspected  by  F.goiis,  and  per- 
suaded the  king  to  destroy  him  at  a  banquet  by 
poison  :  hut  fortunately,  as  the  youth  reached  out 
l;is  hand  lo  receive  the  cup,  Kgeus  perceived  hi» 
sword,  and,  embraciii^'  him,  acknowledged  him  for 
his  son, 

^  Ancient  enemies  to  the  houses  of  Charlemain, 
Orlando  and  Rinaldo,  so  often  mentioned  by 
lioyaido,  and  other  rumaMce  writers. 
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While  what  they   knew,    as  half  unknown  they 

feignd, 
And  deep  conceal'd  their  rancorous  thoughts  re- 
slraiu'd. 

Th'  ambassadors,  that  from  Huliaria  sent, 
(As  late  I  toUl)  to  Charles  impatient  went, 
in  hopes  that  valiant  kniirht,  their  king  desifn'd, 
The  champion  of  the  unicorn  to  find  ;  350 

When  him  they  met,  they  hiest  the  happy  hour 
That  to  their  wish  could  him  they  snuulit  restore, 
Their  chief  belov'd  !  and  him  on  bendini  knee 
ImplorM  with  them  liul^aria's  realms  to  see, 
And  visit  Adrianople's  regal  town 
That  kept  for  him  the  sceptre  and  the  crown. 
Their  hopes  on  him  they  plac'd,  with  conquering 

arms 
To  cnard  their  threaten'd  state  in  new  alarms  : 
For  Cunstantirie  in  person,  with  a  force 
More  numerous,  thither  bent  his  threaten'd  course : 
But  with  tb>-ir  kins  Rnccro's  presence  blest,       361 
They  hopVlfrom  lireece  tii'imjierial  sway  to  wrest- 

Won  by  their  gr»*itude,  and  loyal  prayer, 
Kogero  .save  consent  the  crown  to  wear; 
And  vn'v,  if  nought  his  purpose  should  withstand, 
III  three  short  months  tc  reach  Hulgaria's  land. 
Leon  Augustus,  at  the  converse  nigh, 
Here  bade  Kogero  on  a  prince  rely  ; 
That  since  his  hand  Bulgaria's  sceptre  sway'd. 
With  them  and  Coiistantinc  the  (leace  was  made; 
Nor  need  he  hasten  his  departure  thence  371 

To  head  the  legions  for  the  realm's  defence; 
But  pledg'tl  his  hi)nour  (in  his  father's  name) 
C)f  all  his  conquests  to  renounce  the  claioi. 

No  virtue  ttiat  Kogero's  soul  possess'd, 
Co'.ild  move  so  far  th'  ambitious  mother's  breast. 
Or  to  her  luve  her  pnimis'd  son  endear. 
As  join'd  with  his  the  name  of  king  to  hear. 

The  nuptials  were  pel  form 'd  with  splendid  pride. 
As  suited  royal  Charles,  whose  hand  supply'd  3bO 
The  princely  sums,  and  everv  honour  fratn'd. 
As  if  from  him  a  daughter's  blocxl  she  claiin'd. 
Such  was  the  virgin's  worth,  (nor  neetl  we  join 
To  hers  the  worth  of  all  her  noble  line). 
The  generous  prince  had  scarcely  deem'd  it  lost, 
Though  half  his  realm  v.cre  wasted  in  the  cost. 
He  bade,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  wide  pnclaim 
An  open  court,  where  each  unf|'ieslioird  came  ; 
And  granttil,  tdl  the  ninth  revolviur  day. 
Free  lists  for  all  to  meet  in  martial  play.  590 

Amid  the  plain  ho  rcar'd  delightful  bowers 
Of  twining  branches,  wreath'd  with  odorous  flowers. 
Where  silk  and  gold  displav'd  such  blended  light, 
No  eye  had  I'er  beheld  so  fair  a  sight : 
For  not  the  vails  of  Paris  could  contain. 
From  various  nations,  such  a  coun  h-ss  train. 
There  rich  and  poor;  there  all  ticgrees  on  Larth, 
Of  Greciun,  Latian,  and  Rarbarian  birth,  [late 

Throuehout  the  world  :  that  tongue  can  scarce  re- 
The  lords  and  ervoys  sent  from  every  state ;      bOO 
All  lodg'd  at  eaie,  in  various  shelters  spread, 
From  rich  pavilions,  to  the  humble  shed. 

The  night  lul'ore,  the  sage  divining  dame 
Had  bent  her  care  the  nuptial  couch  to  frame, 
And  nuptial  tent,  for  that  great  day  desigu'd: 
That  day  foreier  present  to  her  mind. 
Lone  had  she  wish'd  to  see  this  pair  unite 
Their  jilighted  hands  in  Hymen's  holv  rite  ; 
Since,  from  their  stock,  slie  knew  what  race  must 

prove 
The  happy  fruit  uf  their  connubial  luve.  610 


And  now,  the  gonial  bed  Melissa  plac'tl 
Amiclst  a  wide  pavilion,   richly  grac'd 
With  every  art,  beyond  the  proudest  cost 
That  peace  can  furnish,  or  that  war  can  boasj. 
This  woik  of  skill  on  I'hracia's  distant  shore 
From  Constantine  the  wise  enchantress  bore. 
With  Leon's  fair  consent — hut  more  to  raise 
The  prince's  wonder,  and  the  court's  amaze  ; 
To  show  her  matchless  power,  that  could  retain 
Th'  infernal  dragon "•'  in  her  curbing  chain        6'20 
Of  him,  as  suited  her  designs,  dispose; 
And  all  the  band  of  God's  rebellious  foes ; 
From  vast  Constantinople's  regal  lowers 
To  Paris  walls,  by  help  of  Stygian  powers, 
This  rich  pavilion  at  the  noon  of  day. 
From  Constantine  who  held  imperial  sway, 
Tliiiiugli  air  s!ie  brought, and  in  the  field  she  spread, 
A  sumptuous  loflgineiit  for  Rogero's  bed. 
The  feast  complete,  again  the  nuptial  tont 
To  Constantine  by  miracle  she  fent.  650 

Two  thousand  years  had  circled  since  a  dame, 
Of  llion's  race,  eniplov'd  her  hand  to  frame 
The  wondrous  work:    her  Heaven-instructed  mind 
Here  great  events  of  future  days  design'd. 
C?;.saiKlra^*  was  her  name:  this  tent  she  gave 
Her  uio.her  Hec  or,  bravest  of  the  brave: 
III  texture  fair  of  blended  silks  and  gold. 
She  litre  had  pictur'd,  beauteous  to  behold. 
The  gentlest  knight,  that  from  his  noblest  race 
Through  rolling  year-  a  distant  age  should  grace. 
This  Hector,  as  her  gift,  rejoic'd  to  take,  ti41 

For  the  gift's  value,  and  the  giver's  sake. 
And  priz'd  till  d.ath:   but  when,  by  treason  slain*. 
He  fell,  and  Greeks  subdu'd  the  Trojan  train  ; 
When  Sinon  to  his  friends  the  gates  unbarr'd. 
And  wor-.e  ensu'd  than  words  have  yet  declar'd. 
This  ten',  by  lot,  «as  Menelans'  share  : 
This  tent  he  chaiic'd  in  Egypt's  realm  to  hear, 
There  for  his  wiff,  of  whom  he  stood  bereft 
I!y  Proteus'  hand'",  with  him  the  gift  he  left:   65l) 


^  Oran  verme  infrnial,  the  devil. — Dante  calls 
Cerberus  the  great  worm  (gran  verme),  and  Lucifer, 
the  dreadful  ^vorm  (vermc  rio)  : — our  Milton  has 
like  expres;iion. 

O  F,ve,  in  evil  hour  didst  thou  give  ear 

To  that  false  worm 

Paradise  Lost. 

'*  Daughter  to  Priam. 

*^*  ,\nosto,  wiib  the  romatitlc  writers  in  general, 
whenever  the  sitge  of  Troy  is  nlUided  to  in  his 
poem,  gives  the  story  a  partinl  turn  in  favour  of 
the  I'lojans,  from  whose  gieai  hero  Kogero  is  said 
to  derive  his  origin.  In  the  xxxiith  Book,  he 
mak'-s  St.  Jo'in  impute  the  account  given  by 
Homer  uf  the  Grecian  heroes  ami  heroines  to  the 
venality  of  the  poet.  He  always  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Hector  as  brought  about  by  treachery. 
To  this  we  may  observe,  tha'  our  great  conn: ry- 
ma;i,  ShakC!|iearc,  whose  materials  are  often  drawn 
iVoiii  popularstories,  particnlaily  from  an  old  story 
ho:jk  of  the  s  ege  of  Troy,  has,  in  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  represented  the  clr  lacters  of  the  Trojans 
superior  to  the  <^rcel:s,  and  lias  made  Achilles  kill 
Hector  at  an  unfair  advantage. 

""  Ariosto  here  alludes  to  a  story  of  Helen  told 
by  Herodotus,  that  P.iVis,  returning  with  Ihlen 
from  Troy,  was  received  by  Proteus  king  of  Egypt, 
who    afterwards    sending    away   Paris,    detained 
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Helen  her  nanip,  tlie  loveliest  of  liPr  kind, 
For  whom  to  Proteus  lie  tl)e  gifr  rcsigii'd. 
Then  to  the  PtoIpini«"i  in  due  descent 
It  fell ;  and  next  to  Clcoparm  went; 
Till  in  the  seas  of  dread  Lecicadia  lost, 
It  s»eird  th--  plunder  of  Xerijipa's  host; 
And  hy  Auj^ustiis  ;ind  Tiberius  train'd, 
PreservM  at  Rome  till  Constautine  reinain'd  : 
That  Constantino, •  for  whom,  while  Heaven  shall 

turn 
Around  the  pole.   Ilalia's  sons  will  mourn.  6fi0 

When  tdnstantine  remov'd  from  Tiber's  shore, 
The  prieious  tent  he  lo  Byzantium  Imrc: 
Thi^  fioni  another  Constant  ne.  the  maid 
In  iDT-'ie  skill'd,  to  distant  France  convey'd. 

Rich  cords  of  pold  the  fair  pavilion  strain'd, 
An  ivorv  pole  the  c.inopv  sustain'd  : 
There  comelier  forms  embroider'd  rose  to  view, 
Than  e'er  Apelles'  wondrous  pencil  drew. 
There  saily  clad,  in  'hioine  robes,  are  seen 
The  Graces  Ihrer,   niinistrant  to  a  qieen  671) 

In  ma'ron  throes"',  of  whom  a  child  is  born 
lo  bles;;  his  age,  and  all  mankind  adorn. 
See  near    him    Jove,    and   specch-fam'd    Hermes 

stand, 
A%'\  Mais  and  Venus:   with  unsparinc*  hand 
Kach  sh'-flsthe  iribule  of  ethereal  flowers. 
And  rftseate  tm^neiits  in  celestial  show*  rs ! 
The  i?fhn*  snathes  in  letter'd  sold  proclaim 
Hippolito — a  fu'iu'"  glorious  name  ! 
In  riper  years  him  Fortime  shall  convey 
Throiigh  every  deed,  and  Virtue  lead  the  way.  680 
The  ficur'd  work  a  foreign  ti-am  expr  •ss'<l, 
With  lenilh  of  hair  and  Ion?  descendins  vest ; 
These  envoys  from  Coi'vino"'  to  require 
The  growing;  infant  of  his  tender  sire: 
His  parting  ckitv  Hercules  receives  : 
His  mi:ther  Leonora  next  he  leaves  : 
The  Danube  now  he  gain-,  where  round  him  pour 
The  thronging  tribes,  and  as  a  Cod  adore. 
Hungaria's  prudent  kinsr  with  wonder  hears 
Such  ripening  knowledge  in  such  early  years;  690 
To  his  young  merits  every  honour  pays. 
And  o'er  his  barons  gives  him  fo^elcign  praise. 
In  sign  of  trust  he  to  his  infant  hand 
Consigns  the  scejitre  of  Strigonia's  land  : 


Helen,  with   all   her  treasure,  at  his  court;  and 

Ariosto  here  relates,  that  she   was  ransomed  by 

Menelaus  for  this  tent,  which  he  gave  to  Proteus. 

Eugenico.    Porcacchi. 

''  Leonora  of  Arrvxon,  daughter  of  Ferdinando 
king  of  Naples,  to  whom  the  pfiet  here  gives  the 
title  of  queen,  married  to  duke  Hercules  L  by 
whom  she  had  Hippolilo  of  F.sie,  Ariosto's  patron, 
whose  birth  is  here  celebrated. 

^'  Heatrice,  sister  of  Leonora,  and  wife  of  the 
great  Malteo  Corvino  king  of  Hungary,  being  with- 
out children,  sent  for  young  Hippolito  from  hi? 
parents;  who  arriving  in  1-lringary,  was  received 
by  the  king  with  every  mark  of  estet-m  and  aiTec- 
tion,  and  afterwards  made  archbishop  of  .Stri- 
gonia,  before  he  bad  arrived  at  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Ludo^ico  Sibrza,  called  Tl  Moro.  the  duke 
of  Milan,  who  had  married  I'eatvice,  the  sister  of 
Hippolito,  hearing  ofhiscreat  virtues,  procured  for 
him  the  l>ishopric  of  Milan;  after  which,  being 
very  young,  he  was  created  cardinal,  and  taken  to 
assist  him  in  the  government. 


Still  at  his  side  the  youlh  his  place  maintain*. 
Or  in  the  palace,  or  the  tented  plains. 
Where'er  the  monarch  takes  his  glorious  stand 
Against  the  German  or  the  Turkish  band, 
Hippolito  is  near  to  catch  the  flame 
Of  early  virtue  from  his  patron's  fame.  1()0 

See  Fusco  near'3  attends  with  counsel  sage. 
To  point  the  sense  of  learning's  ancient  page  i 
"  Wouldst  thou  the  meed  of  glory  keep  in  view. 
This  path  reject,  and  that  with  zeal  pursue," 
He  seem'd  to  say — so  well  the  figures  wrought 
By  matchless  art  exprcss'd  the  maker's  thought. 
Soon  in  the  Vatican  behold  him  plac'd 
A  .stripling  cardinal  —  «hile  prudence,  grac'd 
With  soft  persuasion,  from  his  lip  distils, 
And  with  surprise  the  hallow'd  conclave  fj'ls.     710 
What  shall  he  prove  when  riper  age  he  bears? 
(Thus  each  to  each,  in  wi>nder  i-ept,  declares) 
"  Oh  !  should  he  e'er  be  cloth'd  in  Peter's  vest. 
What  rule  so  hallow'd,  .and  what  time  so  blest ! 
Lo !   there  are  games  and  sports  depictur'd  view'd. 

The  past  mes  by  th'  illustrious  youth  pursu'd  ; 
Who  now  on  Alpine  heights  the  woodland  bears. 
And  now  wild  boars  in  fen  and  valley  dares. 
Borne  on  a  courser  that  outstrips  the  wind. 
He  holds  in  chase  the  goat  or  fleeter  hind  ;         720 

Till  these  o'ertaken  crown  his  rustic  toils. 
The  bleeding  victims  of  his  forest  spoils  I 
Heholil  him  there  amid  the  learned  band 

Of  sage  philosophers  and  poets  stand: 

One  sets  to  view  the  planetary  tribes, 

Whileone  theHeavens,  and  onetheKarth  descrrbfs! 

The^e  mom'nful  elegy  or  joyous  \'erse  ; 

Those  epic  strains  or  sprightly  odes  rehearse. 

Music  he  hears  in  dulcet  notes,  that  roll 
To  lull  ihe  pa-^sions,  or  to  fire  the  soul !  730 

Thus  lively  painted  in  the  tints  of  truth 

Was  -een  the  childhood  of  the  godlike  youth. 

Cassandra  there  hi-  virtues  gave  to  see; 

His  prudence, justice,  valour,  modesty; 

And  that  fifth  virtue'*,  which  witli  these  combines, 

Thmugh  which  each  other  more  exalted  shines. 

Lo  !   I  here  the  youth,  who  now  companion  stands 

With  him  who  hapless  75  rules  th'  Insuhrian  band*. 

With  him  in  peace  he  ^its.  and  counsel  holds; 

\\'ilh  him  in  war  the  banner'd  sntikes  un'olds.  740 

Willi  him  he  seems  one  equal  task  to  share 

In  flays  of  triumph,  and  in  days  of  care; 

In  flight  he  follows,  comforts  him  in  grief, 

.And  yields  in  danger  aid ;  in  pain,  relief. 

See  !   where  he  sees  each  anxious  thought  to  wake. 

For  good  .Alphonso  and  Ferrara's  sake. 

He  meditates,  with  every  art.  to  find 

The  treason  lurking  in  the  traitor's  mind, 

And  to  his  noble  brother  shall  declare 

What  guile  the  nearest  of  his  kin  prepare.  750 

For  wiiich  he  to  that  title  builds  a  claim. 

Which  Rome  of  old  annex'd  to  Tully's  name". 


"3  Tommaso  Fusco,  first  tutor  to  Hippolito,  and 
aftenrards  his  private  secretary.  Ccelio  Calcagniiio 
dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  Ltician. 

"*  What  the  poet  means  by  the  fifth  virtue  is  un- 
certain. Perhaps  charity  may  be  said  to  ennoble 
all  the  other  virtues. 

"5  I.udovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  deposed  by 
Lewis  XI 1. 

7*  Cicero  was  called  father  of  his  country,  for 
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In  olhn  parts,  with  shining  arro'i  array'd, 

He  flies  to  give  the  threateii'd  cliiinh  his  aid. 

And  with  a  few  iindisciplin'd  oppose 

A  numerous  host  of  well-appjinted  fucs  : 

Alone  his  presence  can  suffice  to  ciiccr 

The  holy  hrethren,  and  relieve  their  fear. 

And  he  whose  hand  so  soon  the  flame  regell'd,  "i9 

May  justly  boast — 1  came — I  &aw — and  quell'd'^j 

Behold,  where  near  his  own  paternal  shore 

He  meets  in  arms  the  strongest  naval  power, 

That  ever  yet  from  Venice'  sea-girt  race 

Was  sent  the  Turks  or  Argive  force  to  face. 

He  this  suhdues,  and  to  his  brother's  hand 

Kach  captive  gives,  with  all  the  spjils  obtain'd, 

And  only  to  himself  reserves  that  fame 

He  ne'er  can  graft  upon  ano'her's  name. 

The  knights  and  dames  beheld  with  eyes  intent. 
But  knew  not  what  Ibe  mystic  figures  Mieant^jTIO 
Since  none  so  learu'tl  was  present  to  relate 
These  shadow'd  emblems  of  succeeding  fate  : 
Yet  all  with  pleasure  gaz'd,  their  sight  amus'd 
With  each  fair  form,  and  all  the  scrolls  perus'd. 
lint  Bradamant  alone  the  story  knew. 
Which  she  from  s:igc  Melissa's  converse  drew. 
Rogcro,  though  his  mind  was  here  untaught, 
Compar'd  with  Bradamant,  yet  he  to  thought 
Recall'd,  how  midst  his  future  race  enroll'd. 
Of  this  Hippolito  Atlantes  told,  ISO 

And  oft  was  wont  his  honours  to  unfold. 

\\'hat  verse  the  courteous  praises  can  report 
Of  royal  Charles,  and  all  his  splendid  court  ? 
Pleasures  still  new  the  festive  hours  afford. 
And  plenteous  viands  crown  the  smiling  hoard. 
Kaeh  hardy  knight  his  hardy  deeds  essays. 
Each  day  a  thousand  shiver'd  spears  displays  : 
By  foot,  hy  horse,  are  various  battles  wag'd. 
Some  pair'd,  and  some  in  mingled  rout  engag'd. 
But  o'er  the  rest  Koicro  bears  the  fame,  790 

And  wins  the  palm  from  every  rival  name  ; 
In  wrestling  and  the  dance,  in  every  kind 
Of  youthful  fcals  he  leaves  the  rest  behind. 

The  last  great  day,  ere  games  and  tilting  ceas'd, 
The  nobles  sealed  at  the  solemn  feast, 
Where  Charles  upon  his  left.  Hogero  plac'd, 
And  lovely  Bradamant  his  right  hand  grac'd  ; 
Lo!   pacing  o'er  the  plain,  appear'd  in  view 
-   A  knrsht  all-arm'd,  who  near  th'  assembly  drew  ; 
Himself,  his  steed  with  sable  cover'd  o'er,  800 

His  stature  large,  and  semblance  piimd  he  bore  : 
This  knight  was  Sarza's  king,  who  smit  with  shame 
What  time  the  virgin  at  the  bridge  o'crcame 


having  delivered  the  republic  from  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

^  Julius  Csesar  having  obtained  a  victory  over 
Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus,  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Rome  this  laconic  account  of  his  success,  feniy 
vidi,  lid.'  Tasso  has,  like  Ariosto,  made  a  fatniliar 
use  of  these  words  in  the  xviith  book  of  the  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  soldan  of  Fgypt  commissions 
Kmerlnes  to  lead  his  army  to  the  assistance  of 
Al.idine  against  the  Christians. 

^  In  the  old  poem  of  .Aspramonte,  is  a  descrip- 
tion c.f  the  biidal  bed  of  Ilogero  and  Gallicella,  the 
father  and  mother  of  our  Rogero,  from  which, 
possibly,  Ariosto  might  take  his  hint  for  the  pavi- 
^vii  and  bed  hcr«  described. 

Sec  AspramoDte,  c.  x. 


Mis  boasted  might,  had  sworn  thenceforth  to  quit 
His  sword  and  arms,  nor  rein  the  fjaming  bit; 
But  like  a  hermi  ,  in  some  lonely  cell, 
A  year  a  month  and  day  '9  in  penance  dwell : 
So  punish'd  on  himself  each  ancient  knight 
His  honour  tarnish'd  by  successless  fight: 
Though  yet  of  Charles  he  heard  loud  rumour  tell. 
And  what  events  the  king  his  lord  betel:  811 

True  to  his  oath,  no  more  his  sword  he  drew. 
Than  if  nor  Charles  nor  Agramant  he  knew. 
But  when  at  length,  complete  the  time  requir'd. 
He  saw  the  year  the  month  and  day  expir'd. 
With  other  armour,  steed,  and  sword,  and  lance. 
He    reach'd     with    eager    speed    the    court    of 

France. 
His  courser's  seat  he  kept  urmov'd,  nor  bow'd 
His  haughty  head,  nor  sign  of  reverence  show'd  ; 
As  if  he  scom'd  king  Charles  and  all  the  state  820 
Of  those  high  peers  that  there  assembled  sate. 
f.ai'h  one  his  wonder  in  his  looks  express'd, 
To  see  this  bold,  this  self-intruding  guest ; 
And  all  forgot  their  food  and  talk,  intent 
To  hear  the  knight,  and  what  his  coming  meant 
When  now  full  opposite  to  Charles  he  stood. 
Where  by  his  side  the  noble  youth  he  view'd. 
With  fiery  glance  the  silence  tirst  he  broke, 
.And  thus  aloud  in  threatening  accents  spoke  : 

'*  The  prince  of  .Sarza,  Rodomont  am  I,        800 
.And  thee  Rogero  to  the  list  defy  '. 
And  ere  the  night  extends  her  raven  wing. 
Will  prove  thee  here  disloyal  to  thy  king ! 
That  thou,  whose  name  a  traitor's  deeds  disgrace, 
Deserv'st    not    midst    these    peers    an    honour'd 

place: 
Though  well  to  all  thy  falsehood  must  be  known, 
Nor  tiiou,  a  Christian,  canst  the  charge  disown: 
And  now  to  fix  on  thee  a  traitor's  stain, 
I  come  to  call  thee  to  th'  embattled  plain. 
Or,  is  there  one  will  offer,  for  thy  sake,  840 

To  meet  my  arm* — his  offer  liere  I  take ; 
Or  if  ye.  singlj',  shrink  the  course  to  try — 
Come  more — your  arms  united  I  defy — 
Wbate'er  the  odds,  this  sword  yon  knight  shall 

prove 
.\  recreant  to  his  lord  and  country's  love." 

He  cens'd  :   Rogero  from  the  emp'ror's  side 
Arose,  and  thus,  with  leave  of  Charles,  reply'd: 
That  he,  or  any  tongue  that  dnrst  defame 
His  deeds,  and  brand  him  with  a  traitor's  name. 
Most  foully  ly'd — that  to  his  sovereign  just,      8o0 
None  rightly  could  arraign  his  bre.ach  of  trust: 
And  that  he  stood  prepar'd  his  truth  to  prove 
In  loyal  iluty  and  a  subject's  love  : 
Xor  needed  others  here  his  cause  befriend. 
His  own  right  hand  sufTic'd  him  to  defend 
His  name  traduc'd,  and  well  he  deem'd  it  such. 
The    foe    perchance    might    find    that    one    too 
much. 


■?  It  was  the  common  practice  of  the  knights  of 
chivalry  to  punish  themselves  for  any  defeat  in 
battle,  attended  with  humiliating  circumstances, 
by  a  voluntary  abjuration  of  the  profession  of  arms 
for  a  certain  slated  lime.  Cefvantes  seems  to 
allude  to  this  custom,  when  he  introduces  the 
Knight  of  the  Moon's  making  it  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  duel  with  Don  tjuixote,  that  the  kniiht 
of  La  .Maucha.  if  vanquished,  shill  relinquish 
kuight-crrantry  for  the  spac«  of  on*  year. 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Up  started  then  'Rinaldn,  Brava's  knight*', 
The  marquis",   with  the   brethren*",   black  anil 
white ;  S,")? 

Mnrpiiisa,  Duilon.— tliesc  whnm  fricnHship  tlrawi 
T'  engaire  the  Pa;ran  in  Ko^.td's  cniise. 
These  seven  united  plead,  that  he  whose  hand 
Si>  late  was  knit  in  Hymen's  holy  band, 
Should  at  his  nuptial  feast  from  quarrels  cease, 
Kor  stain  with  sanpuine  war  the  rites  of  peace. 
*'  No  more — no  more — "  Romero  Ihus  replies, 
"  Think  not  ?uch  reasons  can  for  me  suffice." 
Then  swift  those  arms  are  brought,  which  late  in 

fight 
He  conquer'd  from  the  stern  Tartarian  *3  knight 
Charles  sirds  his  trusty  falchion  to  his  side;     870 
By  preat  Orlando's  hand  his  spurs  are  ty'd  : 
IVIarphisa  and  his  Bradamant  invest 
With  plate  and  mail  his  limbs  and  manly  breast : 
Astolpho  hrings  his  horse  of  generous  breed  : 
The  Itane's  brave  son^  beside  the  ready  steed 
His  s(irrup  holds:   Rinaldo,  and  the  care 
Df  Namus,  for  the  knights  the  field  prepare  : 
M'ith  these  the  marquis  Olivero  join'd  :  878 

Now  here,  now  there,  they  drive  the  vulgar  kind 
From  the  proud  lists  for  deeds  of  arms  assign'd. 
The    dames    and   damsels,    struck   with   panic 
fear, 
With  fi  atuies  pale,  like  frighted  dores  appear. 
That,  driv'n  by  threatin'd  tempest  from  the  pla'n. 
Quit    for   their    deir-lov'd    ne.ts    the    springing 

grain. 
When  hollow  winds  are  heard,  when  lightnings  fly, 
"When  thunders  rumble  from  the  darkening  sky. 
Presaging  on  the  deltig'd  fields  to  pour 
From  low-hung  clouds  the  hail  or  rattling  shower. 
Kach  female  for  Rogero  felt  alarms, 
r^ppos'd  to  such  a  dreadful  foe  in  arms.  890 

So  fear  the  vulgarherd — while  many  a  knicht, 
And  many  a  baron  seem'd  to  doubt  the  fight: 
Those  deeds  were  present  yet  to  every  thought, 
Deeds  which  in  Paris'  walls  the  Pagan  wrought, 
When  he,  with  single  arm,  by  sword  and  fire 
Such  ruin  spread,  and  made  whole  hosts  retire. 
Ruin  that  lasted  still,  that  long  remain'd. 
And  such  as  greater  never  realm  sustain'd. 

The  heart  of  Bradamant,  above  the  rest,       '.'00 
With  all  love's  terrours  heav'd  her  gentle  breast : 
Not  that  she  deem'd,  howe'er  for  prowess  held. 
The  Saracen  Rogero's  force  excell'd. 
Or  thought  that  Rodomont  must  surely  claim 
The  meed  that  crowns  in  arms  the  victor's  name. 
Vet  coidd  she  not  her  busy  doubts  remo^■e, 
Such  d"uhts  as  ever  spring  in  those  that  love. 
Oh  '   wilh  what  rapture  had  she  prov'd  her  might 
In  all  the  dangers  of  this  nntry'd  fight  ! 
Though  mote  than  certain  fate  had  there  design'd 
Her  life's  sad  period — her  unconquer'd  mind     910 
Had  dar'd  for  one  a  thousand  deaths  to  face, 
(Could  death  so  oft  he  met  by  human  race,) 
Father  than  see  the  lord  of  all  her  vows 
A  life  far  dearer  than  her  own  expose. 
Tut  since  she  knew   no  prayer    would   bend   her 

knight 
To  yield  to  her  the  perils  of  the  fight, 


8"  Orlando. 

*'  Olivero. 

*■'  Gryphon  and  Aquilant. 

•>  Mandricardo.  "^  Dudon. 


A  sad  spectatress,  with  dejected  loo'<. 

She  sate,  while  frequent  sighs  her  bosom  slio'.k. 

Meanwhile  Rogfi-o  there,  the  Pagan  here. 
Against  each  other  nish  with  rested  spear  :        910 
Like  brittle  ice  the  spears  in  fragments  fly, 
[.ike  birds  the  fragmenis  mount  into  the  sky  ! 
Without  eflVct,  though  faithful  to  its  aim, 
The  Pagan  lance  against  the  bucklir  came. 
So  temper'd  was  its  orb  which  'Vulcau  fram'd 
For  Hector's  use: — his  point  Rogero  aim'd 
With  better  force,  that,  midst  the  hostile  shield. 
Through  steel  and  bone  its  furious  passage  held. 
That  thrust  had  to  the  fight  a  period  given,      929 
Cut  short  the  weapon  boke,  and  swift  to  Heaven 
The  splinters  flew ;  while  stagger'd  with  the  force 
Back  on  his  crupper  fell  each  warrior- horse. 
Full  soon  with  spur  and  rein  each  fearless  knight 
Mis  steed  recover'd  to  pursue  the  fight. 
Their  useless  spears  dismist,  their  swords  they  drew. 
And  wheel'd  their  steeds,  while  round  their  heads 

they  threw 
The  flashing  steel,  and  now  with  pointed  blade 
On  plate  and  mail  the  weakest  part  essay'd. 
No  serpent  skin  then  arm'd  the  Pagan's  breast. 
That  hide  which  once  the  hostile  stroke  repress'd  : 
Nor  Nimrod's  dreadful  sword  that  day  he  wore,  941 
Nor  on  his  brows  the  wonted  helmet  bore  : 
For  when  along  the  bridge  the  tilt  was  run. 
And  Bradamant  from  him  the  conquest  won  ; 
His  arms  against  the  sacred  shrine  he  plac'd, 
A  mournful  trophy  of  his  deeds  disgrac'd. 
Strong  arms  he  wore,  yet  not  in  proof  compar'd 
With  those  that  once  were  wont  his  limbs  to  guard  ; 
But  every  temper  must  in  vain  oppose 
The  dreadful  force  of  Balisarda's  blows,  9jO 

Which  never  metal  forg'd  by  mortal  hand, 
Nor  all  the  charms  of  magic  could  withstand. 

So  well  to  aim  his  point  Rogero  knew, 
That  oft  he  pierc'd  the  Pagan's  armour  through  : 
When  Rodomont  in  many  a  part  had  view'd 
His  own  bright  mail  with  purple  gore  bedew'd, 
And  scarce  could  ward  a  stroke  which  swiftly  sent 
To   reach   the    flesh  through  shield  and    corselet 

went ; 
He  rag'd — he  foam'd — not  with  such  fury  raves 
The  stormy  sea,w  hen  black  with  wintry  waves  :  960 
His  buckler  cast  aside,  his  sword  he  droie, 
Witli  either  hand,  resistless  from  above. 
On  good  Rogero's  crest — so  from  the  sky 
Some  pontlerous  weight,  by  leavers  rais'd  on  high, 
Falls  thundering  down — with  every  nerve  the  foe 
Full  on  Rogero  dealt  the  staggering  blow. 
Here  well  th'  enchanted  helm  .avail'd  to  save, 
Flse  that  dire  blow  the  king  of  Algiers  gave 
Had  sever'd  horse  and  man — Rogero  low 
His  head  twice  bending  to  the  saddle  bow,         970 
.Spread  wide  his   arms,    and,    senseless    with  the 

pain, 
.4ppear'd  just  falling  headlong  lo  the  plain  : 
And  ere  his  scattei-*d  sense  the  youth  recalls, 
Fmm  the  stern  foe  the  stroke  repeated  falls  ; 
A  third  succeeds — but  soon  the  blade  unfit. 
With  such  fierce  strokes,  the  temper'd  casque  t« 

meet, 
In  shivers  breaks,  its  master's  aim  deceives. 
And  in  his  grasp  the  broken  weapon  leaves. 
Still  Rodomont,  with  fury  unrestrain'd, 
Rogero  press'd,  who  senseless  still  remain'd  ;  9S0 
So  sore  the  blows  had  batter'd  round  his  head. 
Such  mists  of  darkness  o'er  his  sight  were  spread ; 
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Him  soon  the  Saracen  from  sleep  awoke, 
With  nervous  arms  he  <:lasp'd  hit  neck,  and  shook 
The  Billant  youth,  till  from  his  seat  he  drew 
And  to  the  ground  the  s'.ruggling  warrior  threw  : 
Scarce  bad  he  fall'n,   when  swift  from  earth  he 

spruni; 
With  anger  deep,  with  shame  yet  deeper  stung. 
For,  as  on  Bradarnant  he  cast  his  eyes. 
He  saw  pale  terrours  o'er  her  features  rise  :       990 
She   viow'd,   and   trembling  view'd,   her  dearest 

knight 
Jlurl'd  from  his  seat,  and,  sickening  at  the  sight, 
Her  tender  soul  seeui'd  ready  wing'd  for  lliglit. 

Rogero,  who  to  heal  bis  shame  prepar'd. 
His  falchion  bramUsh'd,  and  the  Pagan  dar'd 
To  new  assault; — the  Pagan  spurs  his  steed 
T'o'erwhclm  the  knight;  the  knight  with  skilful 

heed 
Eludes  the  shoci,  and  in  his  hand  restrains 
The  hostile  courser  by  the  straiten'd  reins. 
He  whirls  him  round,  and  stands  with  point  addrest 
To  pierce  the  mailed  side  or  plated  breast :      1001 
With  two  deep  wounds  he  galls  his  thi'.'h  and  side; 
And  fast  fmui  either  flows  the  crimson  tide. 
Stern  Rodoinont,  who  in  his  hold  retain'd 
The  hilt  and  broken  blade  that  yet  rernain'd, 
With  these  a  dreadful  stroke,  in  fell  intent, 
At  utmost  strength  on  good  Rogero  sent. 
Rogero,  who  his  fair  advantage  knew. 
Had  seiz'd  hi.'-  arm,  and  now  with  force  he  drew 
The  furious  king,  and  bending  to  and  fro,         1010 
C'ompelI'd  at  length  his  saddle  to  forgo. 
He  fell — but  whether  by  his  force  or  skill, 
So  fell,  he  seem'd  Rogero's  equal  siill. 
Alighting  on  his  feet — but  all  the  field 
That  saw  Rogero  yet  his  weapon  wield. 
High  hopes conceiv'd — meanwhile, with  every  slight, 
The  youth  es.say'd  to  keep  the  Pagan  knight 
At  distant  bay,  nor  close  too  near  with  one 
Of  such  huge  limb,  strong  nerve,  and  giant  bone. 
He  view'd  the  Pagan's  gaping  wounds,  he  view'd 
His  side  and  thigh  with  purple  streams  imbru'd. 
And  hop'd,  with  ebbing  strength,   he  soon   must 
yield  120 

To  him  the  glory  of  the  well  fought  6eld. 
Still  in  his  grasp  the  furious  Pagan  held 
The  broken  weapon;  this,  with  force  impell'd. 
He  threw — the  weapon  sent  with  certain  aim 
Against  Rogero's  helm  and  shoulder  came. 
So  dreadful  was  the  stroke,  the  gentle  knight 
ReeI'd  here  ami  there,  and  scarce  his  uiniost  might 
Snfl'ic'd  to  keep  his  tottering  bulk  upright.       1030 
To  close  in  nearir  strife  the  Pagan  try'd  ; 
His  wounded  thigh  his  hasty  .step  dcny'd  ; 
And  while  he  urg'd  his  feeble  nerves  in  vain. 
One  knee,  beneath  him  bending,  tonch'd  the  plain. 
His  time  Rogero  took,  he  press'tl  his  foe. 
He  whiri'd  his  falchion  round,  with  blow  on  blow. 
And  laiil  once  more  the  haughty  Pagan  low. 
Again  more  fierce  he  rose  ;  and  now  they  ioiu'd  ; 
They    grasp'd,    with    arms    around    each    other 

Iwin'd. 
His  wounded  side  and  thigh  that  vigour  drain'd, 
Which  Rudomont  so  oft  in  fight  sustaiu'd.       1041 
Rogero  well  his  pliant  limbs  could  wield. 
And  long  had  practis'd  in  the  wrestlers'  field. 
His  'vantage  now  he  saw,  and  close  pursu'd, 
And  where  the  Pagan's  deepest  wounds  he  view'd, 
Where  most  he  saw  the  purple  current  flow. 
Close  and  more  close  he  press'd  tb'  enfeebled  foe- 


Hut  Rodomont,  with  rage  and  shame  impell'd 
l!y  turns  Rogero's  neck  and  shoulders  held. 
Now   forward    drew,    njw   backward    thrust,    and 
press'd  1050 

The  youthful  hero  to  bis  cruel  breast, 
And  lifted  high — now  here,  now  there,  he  strain'd 
The  dauntless  knight,  and  still  his  hold  retain'd. 
While  every  means  he  tries  on  earth  to  throw 
1  he  Christian  youth  ;  nor  less  his  gallant  foe, 
OJlected  in  himself,  bis  art  and  might 
Employs  to  disappoint  the  Pagan  knight. 
And  keep  him  scill  beneath;  oft  wheeling  round, 
Rogero  shifts  his  hold,  and  shifts  his  ground.   1U59 
At  length  fierce  Rodomont  his  waist  enclos'd 
With   firmest  grasp— now,    breast   to  breast  op- 

[ws'd. 
They  toil — they  pant— Rogero  chief  apply'd 
His  art  against  the  Pagan's  wounded  side: 
Athwart  his  bending  kneeonefoot  he  thrust. 
And,  lifting,  hnri'd  him  prostrate  on  the  dust 
Headlong. — When  thus  the  furious  Pagan  fell 
On  thehaid  earth,  the  bio  .d,  as  fr.iin  a  well, 
Stream'd  from   each   wound,  and  deep  on  every 

side 
The  fatal  plain  with  gory  crimson  dy'd. 
Rogero  now,  with  Fortune's  favour  crown'd,     1070 
I'o  keep  the  P.igaii  prisoner  on  the  ground. 
One  hand  the  dagger  to  his  sight  address'd. 
One  hand   with    fearful   grasp    his   throat  com- 

press'd. 
While  either  knee  his  heaving  brjsom  press'd. 
.As  in  Pannonian  or  Iberian^  gl^jui 
Where  wretched  miners  cheerless  days  consume 
For  shining  ore,  if  fate  above  impends. 
And  sudden  ruin  on  their  head  descends 
Crush'd  up  and  bruis'd,  their  spirits  si-a'rcely  find 
A  vent  to  leave  their  mortal  part  behind.  108O 

So  lay  the  Sarzan  prince,  so,  press'd  beneath 
The  victor,  struggled  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
The  dagger,  now  unsheath'd,  Rogero  shook 
And  at  his  vizor  seem'd  to  aim  the  stroke : ' 
He  bade  him  yield,  as  vanquish'd  in  the  strife 
With  plighted  faith  to  spare  his  forfeit  life :     ' 
Hut  he,  whom  thought  of  death  far  less  dismav'd 
Than  aught  that  signs  of  dastard  fear  betray'd" 
Still  bent  and  twin'd  ;  while  all  in  vain  he  pro'v'd 
Against  the  knight,  who  kepi  his  place  unmov'd. 
As  when  the  mastiff,  panting  on  the  plain,        1091 
Whose  timiat  the  nimble  greyhound's  *=  fan"^  con- 
strain ° 
With  deadly  gripe,  in  fruitless  fury  lies. 
With  jaws  dire  foaming,  and  with  fiery  eyes : 
Not  all  his  force  the  victor  can  elude. 
By  skill  and  vigour  not  by  rage  subdu'd : 
So  Rjdomont  essay'd  each  art,  to  make 
The  conquering  youth  his  powerful  hold  forsake 
He  strove  to  rise :  but  still  the  wary  knight 
Press'd  him  to  earth  with  unabated  misht.       1 100 
Now,  writhmg  here  and  there,  the  Patran  strain'd 
Each  nerve,  and  freed  at  length  his  better  hand 
That  in  its  grasp  th'  insidious  poniard  bore  •      ' 
(The  poniard  from  the  sheath  releas'd  before) 


^  He  alludes  to  the  metallic  mines  of  Hungary 
and  Spam,  the  latter  so  named  from  the  rYver 
Hebrus. 

"'  Alano,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  ofdoffof 
great  strength  aud  agility.  * 
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With  this  he  sought  to  aim  the  miirilfroiis  nound 
Beneath  Rogero's  reins — the  youth  renown'd 
The  danger  saw,  should  still  li's  generous  heart 
Defer  the  Pagan's  death,  bis  just  desert. 
Then  at  full  stretch  he  rais'd  his  arm  ahore 
The  prostrate  king,  and  tlirice  the  weapon  drove 
Deep  in  his  horrid  front — so  ends  tlie  strife,     1111 
.And  leaves  secur'd  Rogero's  fame  and  life  ! 
AVherc  Achei-on's  infernal  waters  spread**. 
Freed  from  iier  icy  limbs,  blaspheming  fled 

•*    Vitaque  cum   gemitu  fugit  indignata   sub 
umbras. 

Virgil.  JEn.  lib.  xii.  lin.  ult. 
The  reader  cannot  but  observe,  with  what  judg- 


Th'  indignant  soul,  that  here,  with  impious  pride, 
M\  human  faith,  and  Heaven's  o»u  laws  defy'd. 


ment  and  spirit  Ariosto,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  con- 
eludes  his  work  with  the  death  of  licdomont,  hav- 
ing so  fully  completeil  bis  story,  which,  with  an 
inlinity  of  episodes  and  adventures,  had  delighted 
the  imagination,  and  fascinated  the  attention, 
through  forty-six  boeks ;  in  all  which  it  will,  1  be- 
lieve, be  readily  allowed  that  the  interest  has  not 
only  been  powerfully  kc|)l  up,  but  that  the  last 
book  is  entered  upon  wit  h  as  pleasing  and  anxious 
a  curiosity  as  any  part  of  the  poemi  • 
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IIavino  brought  this  lonj  work  to  a  conclusion,  I  cannot  rlose  the  volume  without  «om»  arknowlelj. 
ment  for  kindnesses  received,  a. id  uithoul  expres  ing  a  ho|)e  that  a  perusal  of  my  translation  will  not 
wholly  ilisappuint  those  expectations  which  may  havebepn  raised  by  my  preface,  it  entertained  Ironi  a 
knowledge  of  that  admiration  which  the  Italians  universally  tes  ify  for  their  favour. te  p(«^t. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  flattering  to  me,  should  the  l^n{;li^h  reaiier  ixperienre  hut  a  small  part  of  that 
pleasure  which  has  recompensed  me  for  the  hours  of  anxiety  and  application  that  innst  atendsuch  an 
undertaking;  but  whatever  support  I  may  have  found  frcim  that  de.'iee  of  enth  isiasm  which  every 
translator,  who  has  the  least  pretence  to  taste  or  genius,  will  imbibe  from  such  a  poet  as  Arios^u,  I  must 
likewise  declare,  that  no  little  encouragement  has  been  aC'orded  me  by  the  countenance  of  those  friends, 
who,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  beautiful  tignre  of  my  author,  at  the  opening  of  his 
last  bojk,  ''  will,  I  trust,  stand  on  the  beach  to  welcome  my  return  from  so  hazaiduus  a  voyage."  To 
this  I  must  add,  that  the  favour  shown  by  the  public,  in  therecepli.iuuf  the  tiist  volume  of  my  O.lando, 
would  of  itself,  without  any  other  consideration,  hav  elVectually  deteniiiued  me  tn  persevere  in  ni^k'ng 
an  entire  version  of  this  wonderful  poem  ;  a  design  wliich  I  had  conceived  and  entered  upon  many  years 
before  I  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Tasso,  but  w  liich  the  avocations  of  a  life  devoted  to  business  long 
prevented  me  from  pursuing. 

In  my  preface,  life,  and  notes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  insert  whatever  might  gratify  curiosity,  or 
give  every  necessary  elucidatic;n,  on  which  occasion  I  must  return  my  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  smoothed  the  way  in  this  part  of  my  labours,  by  giving  me  information  and  assistance  ;  and  here 
let  me  declare  my  sense  of  the  kindness  of  one  who  was  ever  ready  to  patron'ze  any  a,  parent  work  of 
genius.  My  first  obligations  arc  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  who  gave  me  fne  acctss  to  the  books  in 
his  collection  :  he  saw  the  beginning  of  my  translation,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  a  wurk, 
in  the  success  of  which  he  once  seemed  kindly  to  interest  himself.  It  never  wdl  be  thought  superHuui.s 
that  I  pay  this  regard  to  the  memory  of  him,  whose  death  I  sincerely  lamented,  and  who,  however 
Boon  forgotten  by  many  in  the  dissipation  of  the  day,  has,  in  the  words  of  one  of  bis  most  respectable 
friends,   "  left  that  gap  in  society  which  will  not  easily  be  tilled  up."' 

In  the  late  Dr.  Hawkes'.vurth  I  have  found  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  one,  whose  taste  and  friend- 
ship 1  had  formerly  experienced  in  my  version  of  Tasso,  and  which  would  have  been  sensibly  felt  in  the 
present  publication:  he  saw  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  translation,  and  gave  me  every  eacour.ige- 
inent,  declaring  himself  more  struck  with  the  wild  beauties  of  the  Orlando,  thau  with  the  mure  cla^ical 
merits  of  the  Jerusalem. 

1  must  here  make  my  grateful  acknowledgements  to  the  friend>hip  and  politeness  of  Mr.  Barnard  of 
St.  James's,  for  being  honoured  with  the  indulgence  of  consult  ng  the  royal  library.  To  this  srrutle- 
man's  particular  kindness,  and  general  liberality  of  sentiment,  every  return  is  due  fur  favours  shown  to 
the  man,  and  to  the  translator. 

Nor  can  I  pass  over  unnoticed  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which,  without  any  previous  recommen- 
dation, I  was  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  library  of  the  late  reverend  .Mr.  Cnfts,  a  reeourv:'  the  more 
grateful  to  me,  as  this  collection  has  been  allowed  to  exceed  any  other  in  the  number  of  Italian  books, 
amongst  which  are  many  early  writers  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  estimatiun. 

1  must  likewise  confess  the  assistance  which  I  have  derived  from  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Sastres,  of 
whose  lasteaid  knowledge  in  Italian  literature  I  was  happy  to  a^ail  myself  in  any  ditticulty. 

1  owe  my  thanks  to  all  my  subscribers  ;  but  my  lirst  thanks  are  due  for  the  jreat  honour  that  hai 
been  conferred  on  me  in  the  permission  of  iiitroiluc  ng  Ariosto  to  my  countrymen  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, by  an  insertion  of  such  augujt  names  at  the  head  of  my  encouragers. 

I  must  not  forget  my  obligations  to  the  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  gentleinen 
in  the  East-Iudia  company's  service  at  that  ;>ettlcmcnt,  for  their  very  generous  patronage  of  my  pro- 
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posals:  at  the  same  time  let  me  discliarge  a  melancholy  duty  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  friend,  who 
showed  his  early  attention  to  uiy  attempt  of  giving  an  English  Orlando,  and  whose  disposition,  as  a 
friend,  a  scholar,  and  a  patron  of  genius,  led  him  in  the  must  cordial  manner  to  continue  that  coun- 
tenance in  India,  which  he  had  given  to  the  work  in  England  :  with  the  name  of  major  Pearson,  whose 
loss  I  have  every  reason  to  regret,  let  me  join  the  nao)e  of  Mr,  Clement  Francis,  now  of  Calcutta,  who, 
with  the  ardour  of  unfeigned  friendship,  has  done  every  thing  to  promote  my  subscription  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

To  Mrs.  Angelica  Kauffman,  whose  pencil  needs  no  praise  from  me,  I  am  beholden  for  the  elegant 
design  to  the  first  volume,  which  she  was  pleased,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  to  contribute  towards  the 
embellishment  of  my  book. 

To  other  friends  am  I  indebted  for  acts  of  kindness.  To  Dr.  Warton  of  Winchester,  for  his  warm  en- 
couragement in  the  progress  of  my  labour;  to  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  ;  to  my  friend  Dr.  Bur- 
ner ;  all  zealous  admirers  of  our  poet;  and  to  the  worthy  and  elegant  author  of  Leonidas,  the  great 
lover  and  judge  of  the  works  of  imagination,  by  whom  1  was  ver\'  early  stimulated  toso  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking. 

Among  those  whose  good  wishes  have  always  gone  along  with  the  translator,  it  is  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction that  I  can  insert  the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  and  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of 
giving  a  public  testimony  of  my  sincere  and  respectful  alTection  for  him,  whose  friendship  I  consider 
as  one  of  the  most  grateful  circumstances  of  my  life,  since  the  value  of  his  character  can  only  be  known 
by  those  who  live  with  him  in  the  habit  of  intimacy  ;  but,  alas  !  such  knowledge  leads  ns  continually 
to  lament  the  condition  of  mankind,  in  which,  at  a  certain  period,  every  warning  of  mortality  makes  ns 
dread  a  dissolution  of  the  dearest  connections,  while  we  are  tempted  to  regret,  that  some  of  the  ap- 
parently superfluous  years  allotted  to  the  profligate  or  the  useless,  cannot  be  added  to  those  whose 
Tues  are  an  honour  to  human  nature. 


l.ith  May,  1783. 
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AN 

HEROIC  POEM. 

TRANSLATED 

FROM    THE  ITALIAN 

or 

TOliQUATO    TASSO, 
JOHN  HOOLE. 


TO    THE   QUEEN. 


MADAM, 

To  approiicli  the  hi<rh  and  the  illustrious  has  been,  in  all  ages,tTic  privilege  of 
poets ;  anil  though  translators  cannot  justly  claim  the  same  honour,  yet  they 
naturally  follow  their  authors  as  attendants ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  return  for 
having  enabled  Tasso  to  dilTusc  his  fame  through  the  British  dominions,  1 
may  be  introduced  by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

-  Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's  favour,  as  a  follower  and 
panegyrist  of  the  house  of  Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with  the 
lionse  of  Hanover:  and  in  reviewing  his  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish 
that  he  had  lived  in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might,  among  the  descendants 
of  that  illustrious  family,  have  found  a  more  liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  unequally  reward  is  proportioned  to 
merit,  when  I  reflect  that  the  happiness,  which  was  withheld  from  Tasso,  is 
reserved  for  me;  and  that  tiie  poem,  which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author 
the  countenance  of  the  j)rinces  of  Ferrara,  has  attracted  to  its  translator  the 
favourable  notice  of  a  British  queen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  celebrated 
(he  condescension  of  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but  could  not  have  felt 
it  with  more  ardent  gratitude,  than, 

madam, 

your  Majesty's 
most  faithful  and 
devoted  servant, 
JOHN  HOOLE.' 


*  This  dedication  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.     C. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
BY  THE  TRANSLATOR, 

ro 

THE  FIFTH  EDITION, 


Having  completed  a  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  with  explanatory  notes,  and  the 
favourable  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  my  version  of  Tasso  making  it  necessary  to  give  a  new  edi- 
tion  of  the  Jerusalem,  1  thought  it  expedient  to  revise  the  work  ;  and,  in  order  not  only  to  render  it  more 
wortliy  of  the  public  favour,  but  to  givean  uniformity  to  the  two  publications,  I  have  added  to  thepre- 
sent  edition  such  notes  as  might  be  useful  for  explaining  the  historical  allusions,  and  some  few  other 
paasages:  but  as  the  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  complete,  and  wholly  independent  of  every  other  poem,  in 
which  respect  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  Orlando,  and  of  the  three  great  poems  of  antiquity  ;  and  as 
the  historical  allusions  are  rare,  compared  to  thoseofAriosto,  the  bulk  of  the  notes  will  be  inconsiderable. 
It  may  possibly  at  6rst  be  thought,  by  some,  that  I  have  not  dwelt  sufficiently  on  the  imitations  and 
striking  parts  of  this  admirable  poem  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  unwilling  to  swell  the  pages  with  an  un- 
profitable display  of  qriticism  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  v.  ithout  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  little  com- 
mentary was  required  to  an  author  with  whom  my  countrymen  are  now  acquainted.  Butitappeared 
to  me  that  much  was  to  be  said,  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  poem  as  Ariosto's,  to  open  fully  a  poc. 
tical  character  so  new  and  uncommon  to  the  English  reader. 

May  23,  1783. 
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Or  all  authors,  so  familiarly  known  by  name  to  the  generality  of  English  readers  as  Tasso,  perhaps 
there  is  none  whose  works  have  beeq  so  little  read ;  and  the  few  who  have  read  them,  havejseldom  esti- 
mated them  by  their  own  judgment.  As  some  authors  owe  much  of  their  reputation  to  the  implicit  ac- 
quiescence of  the  many  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  by  some  person  with  whom,  for 
wliatever  reason,  it  has  been  thought  honourable  to  acquiesce  ;  so  others  have  been  rated  much  below 
their  merit,  merely  because  some  fashionable  critic  has  decried  their  performances:  and  thus  it  has  hap- 
pened to  Tasso. 

M.  Boileau,  in  one  of  his  satires,  had  ridiculed  the  absurdity  of  "  preferring  the  tinsel  of  Tasso  to  the 
gold  of  Virgil ;"  this  sentiment  was  hastily  catcbed  up  by  Mr.  Addison,  whose  polite  and  elegant  writ- 
ings are  an  honour  to  our  nation,  but  whose  greatest  excellence  was  not,  perhaps,  either  poetiy  ur  cri- 
ticism ;  and  he  has  zealously  declared,  in  one  of  his  Spectators,  that  "  he  entirely  agrees  with  M.  lioi- 
leau,  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  tinsel  of  Tasso."  These  declarations,  indeed,  amount  to  no 
more  than  that  gold  is  belter  than  tinsel,  and  true  wit  than  false  ;  a  discovery  which  does  no  great  ho- 
nour to  the  author :  but  those,  who  are  accustomed  to  take  things  in  the  gross,  and  to  adopt  the  judg- 
ment of  oihers  because  they  will  not  venture  to  judge  for  themselves,  have  inferred,  that  all  \  irgil  is 
gold,  and  that  all  Tasso  is  tinsel ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  whether  M.  Boileau  and 
Mr.  Addison  intended  the  implication  or  not:  it  is  as  true,  that  the  gold  of  Tasso  is  better  than  his  tin- 
sel, as  that  the  gold  of  Virgil  is  better;  and  though  a  verse  of  Virgil  is  better  than  all  Tasso's  tinsel,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  also  better  than  Tasso's  gold.  That  Tasso  has  gold,  no  man,  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  qualified  to  judge  of  poetiT,  will  choose  to  deny.  It  will  also  be  readily  admitted,  that  he  has 
tinsel ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  show,  not  onjy  that  the  gold  preponderates,  but  that  the  tinsel,  mingled 
with  it,  is  not  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  many  other  compositions,  which  have  received  the  ap- 
plause of  successive  ages,  and  been  preserved  in  the  wreck  of  nations,  when  almost  every  other  possession 
has  been  abandoned. 

By  tinsel  is  meant  false  thought,  and,  perhaps,  incredible  fiction  ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Ovid  knows,  that  he  abounds  with  false  thoughts,  that  he  is  continually  playing  upon 
words,  and  that  his  fictions  are  in  the  highest  degree  incredible ;  yet  his  Metamorphoses  have  ever  been 
held  in  great  estimation  by  all  judges  of  poetical  merit. 

But  if  Tasso's  merit  is  to  be  decided  by  authority,  may  not  that  of  M.  Voltaire  be  opposed  with  great 
propriety  to  the  pedantry  of  M.  Boileau,  and  the  echoof  Mr.  Addison  ?  "  There  is,"  says  he,  in  his  Essay 
on  Epic  Poetry,  "  no  monumentof  antiquity  in  Italythat  more  deserves  the  attention  of  a  traveller,  than 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso.  Time,  which  subverts  the  reputation  of  common  performances,  as  it  were  by 
Bap,  has  rendered  that  of  the  Jerusalem  more  stable  and  permanent :  this  poem  is  now  sung  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  as  the  Iliad  was  in  Greece;  and  Tasso  is  placed,  without  scruple,  by  the  side  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  and  the  criticisms  of  Despreaux.  The  Jerusalem  appears,  in 
some  respects,  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Iliad;  but  if  Rinaldo  is  drawn  after  Achilles,  and  Godfrey  after 
Agamemnon,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  Tasso's  copy  is  much  superior  to  the  original  :  in  his  battles 
he  has  as  much  fire  as  Hooier,  with   reater  variety ;  hji  heroes,  like  those  of  the  Iliad,  are  distiojuiihej 
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by  a  (lifTerence  of  character ;  but  the  characters  of  Tasso  are  more  sklllully  introduced,  more  strongly 
marked,  and  inCiiitely  better  sustained  ;  for  there  is  scarce  one  in  the  Iliad  that  is  not  inconsistent  witli 
itself,  and  not  one  in  the  Jerusalem  that  is  not  uniform  throughout.  Tasso  has  painted  what  Homer 
only  sketched  ;  lie  has  attained  the  art  of  varying  his  tints  by  diflerent  shades  of  the  same  colour,  and 
has  distinguished,  into  different  modes,  many  virtues,  vices,  and  passions,  which  others  have  thought  to 
be  the  same.  Thus  the  characteristic,  both  of  Godfrey  and  Aladine,  is  sagacity,  but  the  modes  are 
finely  varied;  in  Godfrey  it  is  a  calm  circumspective  prudence,  in  Aladine  a  cruel  policy.  Courage  is 
predominant  both  in  Tancred  and  Argantes;  but  in  Tancred  it  is  a  generous  contempt  of  danger,  in 
Argantes  a  brutal  fury  :  so  love  in  Armida  is  a  mixture  of  levity  and  desire;  in  K.rminia  it  is  a  soft  and 
amiable  tenderness.  There  is,  indeed,  no  figure  in  the  picture  that  does  not  discover  the  hand  of  a 
master,  not  even  Peter  the  hermit,  who  is  finely  contrasted  wll  h  the  enchanter  Ismcno  ;  two  characters, 
which  are  surely  very  much  superior  to  the  Calchas  and  Talthyhius  of  Homer.  Rinaldo  is,  indeed,  imi- 
tated from  Achilles,  hut  his  faidts  are  more  excusable,  his  character  is  more  amiable,  and  his  leisure  is 
better  employed;  Achilles  dazzles  us,  but  we  are  interested  for  Rinaldo. 

"  I  am  in  doubt  whether  Homer  has  done  right  or  wrong  in  making  Priam  so  much  the  obiect  of  our 
pity,  but  it  was  certainly  a  master-stroke  in  Tasso  to  render  Aladine  odious;  for  the  reader  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessarily  interested  for  the  Mahometans  against  the  Christians,  whom  he  would  have 
been  tempted  to  consider  as  a  band  of  vagabond  thieves,  who  had  agreed  to  ramble  from  the  heart  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  desolate  a  country  they  had  no  right  to,  and  massacre,  in  cold  blood,  a  venerable 
prince,  more  than  fourscore  years  old,  and  his  whole  jjeople,  agaiast  whom  they  had  no  pretence  of 
complaint."  M.  V'oltaire  then  observes,  that  this  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  crusades  :  but 
"  Tasso,"  continues  he,  "  has,  with  great  judgment,  represented  them  very  dilTerently ;  for,  in  his  Jerusa- 
lem, they  appear  to  be  an  army  of  heroes  marching  under  a  chief  of  exalted  virtue,  to  rescue,  from  the 
tyranny  of  inlidels,  a  counlry  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  a  God.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  poem,  considered  in  this  view,  is  the  most  subliiDe  that  ca\i  be  imagined ;  and  he  has  treated 
it  with  all  the  dignity  of  which  it  is  worthy,  and  has  even  rendered  it  not  less  interesting  than  elevated. 
The  action  is  well  conducted,  and  the  incidents  artfully  interwoven ;  he  strikes  out  his  adventures  with 
spirit,  and  distributes  his  light  and  shade  with  the  judgment  of  a  master:  he  transports  his  reader 
from  the  tumults  of  war  to  the  sweet  soliti'des  of  love,  and  from  scenes  exquisitely  voluptuous  he  again 
transports  him  to  the  field  of  battle:  he  touches  all  the  springs  of  passion  in  a  swift  but  regular  suc- 
cession, and  gradually  rises  above  himself  as  he  proceeds  from  book  to  book  :  his  style  is  in  all  parts 
equally  clear  and  elegant;  and  when  his  subject  requires  elevation,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  he  im- 
presses a  new  character  upon  tlie  softness  of  the  Italian  language,  how  he  sublimes  it  into  majesty,  and 
compresses  it  into  strength.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  in  the  whole  poem  there  are  about  two 
hundred  verses  in  which  tiip  author  has  indulged  himself  in  puerile  conceits,  and  a  mere  play  upon 
words;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  tribute  which  his  genius  paid  to  the  taste  of  the  age  he 
lived  in,  which  had  a  fondness  for  points  and  turns  that  has  since  rather  increased  than  diminished." 

Such  is  the  merit  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Voltaire:  he  has,  indeed,  pointed  out 
with  great  judgment  many  defects  in  particular  parts  of  the  work,  which  he  so  much  admires  upon  the 
whole ;  hut  this  gives  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  Tasso,  so  far  as  it  goes,  new  force ;  and  if  Tasso  can  be 
justified  in  some  places  where  M.  Voltaire  has  condemned  him,  it  follows,  that  his  general  merit  is  still 
greater  than  M.  Voltaire  has  allowed. 

Having  remarked  some  fanciful  excesses  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Ubald  and  his  companion, 
to  discover  and  bring  back  Rinaldo,  who  was  much  wanted  by  the  whole  army,  M.  Voltaire  asks, "  What 
was  the  great  exploit  which  was  reserved  for  this  hero,  and  which  rendered  his  presence  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  he  ivas  transported  from  the  Pic  of  Tenerifie  to  Jerusalem  ?  Why  he  was,"  says  M.  Vol- 
taire, "  destined  by  Providence  to  cut  <lown  some  old  trees,  thai  stood  in  a  forest  which  was  haunted  by 
hobgoblins."  M.  Voltaire,  by  this  liidicrons  description  of  Rinaldo's  adventure  in  the  enchanted 
wood,  insinuates,  that  tlie  service  he  performed  was  inadequate  to  the  pomp  with  which  he  was  intro- 
duced, and  unworthy  of  the  miracles  which  contributed  to  his  return  :  but  the  enchantment  of  the 
forest  being  once  admitted,  this  exploit  of  Uinaldo  will  be  found  greatly  to  heighten  his  character,  and 
to  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  siege,  which  would  otherwisehave  been  insuperable,  and  would  consequently 
have  defeated  the  whole  enterprise  of  the  crusade :  it  was  impossible  to  cany  on  the  siege  w ithout  ma- 
chines constructed  of  timber ;  no  t  imber  was  to  be  had  but  in  this  forest ;  and  in  this  forest  the  princi- 
pal heroes  of  the  Christian  army  had  attempted  to  cut  timber  in  vain. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  M.  Voltaire  has  not  dealt  fairly,  by  supposing  that  Rinaldo  was  re. 
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•ailed  to  the  camp  for  no  other  intent  than  to  cut  down  the  wood  :  the  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  necessity  of  this  hero's  presence  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Christians:  it  was  he  who  was  de- 
stined to  kill  Solyman,  whose  death  was,  perhaps,  of  equal  consequence  to  the  Christians,  as  that  of 
Hector  to  the  Grecians  :  the  Danish  messenger  had  been  miraculously  presened,  and  sent  to  deliver 
Swenu's  sword  to  Rinaldo,  with  a  particular  injunction  fur  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  that  prince  on 
the  soldan  :  we  see  further  the  importance  of  Rinaldo  in  the  last  battle,  where  he  kills  almost  all  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  enemy,  and  is  the  great  cause  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

M.  Voltaire's  general  censure  of  this  incident,  therefore,  appears  to  be  ill-founded.  "  But  certain 
demons,"  says  he,  **  having  taken  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  to  terrify  thfjse  who  came  to  fell  the 
trees,  Tancred  finds  his  Clorinda  shut  up  in  a  pine,  and  wounded  by  a  stroke  which  he  had  given  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  and  Armida  issues  from  the  bark  of  a  myrtle,  while  she  is  many  leagues  distant 
in  the  Egyptian  army.'' 

Upon  a  review  of  this  last  passage,  the  first  sentence  will  certainly  be  found  to  confute  the  censure  im- 
plied in  the  second.  In  the  first  sentence  we  are  told,  "  that  the  forms  which  prevented  the  Christian 
heroes  from  cutting  down  tiie  trees  were  devils:"  in  the  second  it  is  intimated,  that  the  voice  of  Clo- 
rinda, and  the  form  of  Armida,  were  no  illusions,  but  in  reality  what  they  seemed  to  he  :  for  where  is 
the  absurdity  that  a  demon  should  assume  the  voice  of  Clorinda,  or  the  figure  of  .^rmida,  in  this  forest, 
though  C'iorinda  herself  was  dead,  and  Armida  in  another  place  ?  Tasso,  therefore,  is  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  making  Armida  in  two  places  at  one  time,  even  by  the  very  passage  in  which  the  charge  is 
brought. 

To  the  authority  of  M.  Voltaire,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  supposes  Tasso  to  have  more  faults 
than  he  has,  thinks  his  excellencies  sufficient  to  place  him  among  the  first  poets  in  the  world,  may  be 
added  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  »  ho,  in  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  Virgil,  has  declared  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered  to  be  the  next  heroic  poem  to  the  Iliad  and  /Eneid. 

Mr.  Dryden  Wus  too  great  a  master  in  poetical  composition,  and  had  a  knowledge  too  extensive,  anj 
a  judgment  too  accurate,  to  suppose  the  merit  of  the  Jerusalem  to  be  subverted  by  improbabilities, 
which  are  more  numerous  and  more  gross  in  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  very  likely  that  ma- 
gic and  enchantment  were  as  generally  and  firmly  believed,  wiitn  Tasso  wrote  his  Jerusalem,  as  the 
visible  agency  of  the  Pagan  deities  at  the  writing  of  the  Ihad,  the  Odyssey,  and  .'F.ncid  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  events,  which  Tasso  supposes  to  have  been  broucht  about  by  enchantment,  were  more 
congruous  to  such  a  cause  than  many  fictions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  the  Pagan  theology ;  at 
least  that  a  theology,  which  could  admit  them,  was  more  absurd  than  the  existence  and  operation  of 
any  powers  of  magic  and  enchantment.  If  we  do  not,therefQj'e,  reject  the  poems  of  Momer  and  Virgil  as 
not  worth  reading,  because  they  contain  extravagant  fables,  we  have  no  right  to  make  tliat  a  pretence  for 
rciecting  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso;  especially  if  the  Gothic  machines  were  more  adapted  to  the  great 
ends  of  epic  poetry  than  the  system  of  antiquity,  as  an  ingenious  author  has  endeavoured  to  show :  his 
words  are,  "  The  current  popular  tales  of  elves  and  fairies  were  even  fitter  to  take  the  credulous  mind, 
and  charm  it  into  a  willing  admiration  of  the  specious  miracles,  which  w;iyward  fancy  delights  in,  than 
those  of  the  old  traditionary  rabble  of  Pagan  divinities.  And  then,  for  the  more  solemn  fancies  of  witch- 
craft and  incantation,  the  horrours  of  the  Gothic  were  above  measure  striking  and  terrible.  The  mum- 
meries of  the  Pagan  priests  were  childish  ;  but  the  Gothic  enchanters  shook  and  alarmed  all  nature. 
We  feel  this  difference  very  sensibly  in  reading  the  ancient  and  modern  poets.  Vou  would  not  compare 
the  Canidia  of  Horace  with  the  witches  of  Macbeth  :  and  what  are  Virgil's  myrtles  dropping  blood,  to 
Tasso's  enchanted  forest  >''  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  p.  .iS,  59. 

As  I  think  it  is  now  evident  that  a  reader  may  be  pleased  with  Tasso,  and  not  disgrace  his  judgment 
I  may,  without  impropriety,  offer  a  translation  of  him  to  those  who  cannot  read  him  in  his  original  lan- 
guage. 1  m,ay  be  told,  indeed,  that  there  is  an  English  translation  of  him  already,  and  therefore  that 
an  apology  is  necessary  for  a  new  one.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  only  complete  translation  is  that  of 
Fairfax,  which  is  in  stani^as  that  cannot  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  generalityof  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  English  poetry  ;  of  which  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than  that  it  appears  scarcely  to  have  been 
read  at  all :  it  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  irksome,  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  surmount  curiosity  J  and  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  beauty  of  expression,  and  sentiment,  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  work.  I 
do  not  Hatter  myself  that  I  have  excelled  Fairfax,  except  in  my  measure  and  versification,  and  even  of 
these  the  principal  recommendation  is,  that  they  are  more  modem,  and  better  adapted  to  the  ear  of  all 
readers  of  English  poetry,  except  of  the  very  few  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  phrases  and  ca- 
dences of  those  times,  when  our  verse,  if  not  our  language,  was  in  iii  rudiments. 
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That  a  tr»n?)ation  of  Tasso  into  modern  English  verse  has  been  sjenerally  thought  necessary,  gppparj 
by  several  essays  that  have  been  made  towards  it,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hooko,  and  Mr, 
Laynp  :  if  any  of  these  gentlemen  had  completed  their  undertaking,  it  wt)u!d  elicctiially  have  precluded 
mine.  Mr.  Brooke's,  in  particular,  is  at  oncu  so  harmouiou.s,  and  so  spirited,  that  I  think  an  entir  -trans- 
lation of  Tasso  by  him  would  not  only  have  rendered  my  ta-k  unnecessary,  but  have  discuura.^^cd  those 
from  the  attempt,  whose  poetical  abilities  are  much  superior  to  mine  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Trook'-'s;  perform- 
ance is  rather  an  animated  paraphrase  than  a  translalion.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  render  the  sense 
of  mv  author  as  nearly  as  possible,  which  could  never  be  done  tneiely  by  translatiuR  his  words;  ho\r 
I  have  succeeded,  the  world  must  determine:  an  author  is  but  an  ill  iiidire  of  his  own  performances  :  and 
the  opinion  of  friends  is  nut  always  to  be  trusted;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  benevolent  partiality  which  in- 
clines us  to  think  favourably  of  the  works  of  those  whom  we  esteem.  I  am,  however,  happy  in  the  good 
opinion  of  some  gentlemen  whose  judgment,  in  this  case,  could  err  oidy  by  such  partiality;  and  as  I  am 
not  less  ambitious  to  engage  eslcrm  as  a  man,  than  to  merit  praise  as  an  author,  I  am  not  auxioitsly  so- 
licitous to  ku'jw  whether  they  hnve  been  mistaken  or  not. 

As  many  passages  in  the  original  of  this  work  are  very  closely  imitated  from  the  Oreek  and  R/^man 
classics,  I  may  perhaps,  inadvertently,  have  inserted  a  line  or  two  from  the  Knglish  versions  of  those 
authors;  but  as  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  has  taken  several  verges  from  Mr.  DrMlen.  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  translation  of  the  i€neid,  several  both  from  Mr.  Dryden  and  Mr.  Pope,  I  (latter  myseif 
I  shall  incur  no  censure  on  that  account. 

I  have  incorporated  some  few  verses  both  of  Mr.  Brooke's  and  Mr.  Layng's  version  of  Tasso  with  my 
own;  but  as  I  have  not  arrogated  the  merit  of  what  I  have  borrowed  to  myself,  I  cannot  justly  be  accused 
of  plagiarism.  These  obligations  I  acknowledge,  that  I  may  do  justice  to  others;  but  there  are  som* 
which  I  shall  mention  to  gratify  myself.  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  judgment  I  ?in  happy  in  being 
authorised  to  make  use  of  on  this  occasion,  has  given  me  leave  to  publish  if  as  his  opiniipp,  that  a  mo- 
dern translat'on  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  a  work  that  mav  very  justly  merit  the  attention  of  the 
English  reader,  and  I  owe  many  remaiks  to  the  friendship  and  candour  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  froia 
which  my  perPirtnance  has  received  considerable  advatdages. 

Before  1  conclude  this  preface,  it  is  necessary  the  Kuglish  reader  should  be  acquainted  that  the  Ita- 
lian poets,  when  they  speak  of  inQdels  of  any  denomination,  generally  use  the  word  PagaiLO  :  the  word 
Pagan,  thei  efore,  in  the  translation,  is  often  used  for  Mahometan ;  and  Spenser  has  used  the  word  Pay- 
nim  in  the  same  sense. 

As  the  public  is  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  qualifications  of  an  author,  any  further  than  they 
appear  in  his  works,  it  is  to  little  pinpo'^e  that  writers  haie  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  writings  from 
being  considered  as  the  standard  of  their  abilities,  by  alleging  the  short  time,  or  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  in  which  they  were  produced.  If  their  performances  are  too  bad  to  obtain  a  favourable 
reception  for  themselves,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will  regard  i hem  with  more  indulgence  for 
being  told  why  they  are  no  better.  If  I  did  no*  hope,  therefore,  that  the  tran  lation  now  offered,  though 
begun  and  finished  in  the  midst  of  employments  of  a  very  different  kind,  might  something  more  than 
atone  for  its  own  defects,  I  would  not  ha\e  obtruded  it  on  the  public.  All  I  request  of  my  readers  Is, 
to  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  if  they  find  any  entertainment,  not  to  think  the  worse  of  it  for  being  th9 
performance  of  one,  who  has  never  before  appeared  a  candidate  for  their  sufl'ragcs  as  an  author. 
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ToBat;AToTAS5o  '  was  descended  from  the  illustrioushoiiseof  the  Torreeiani,  lords  of  Bergamo,  Milan, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Lnmbardy.  The  Torrcgiani,  being  expelled  by  the  Visconti,  settled  between 
Bergamo  and  Como,  in  the  most  advantapeous  posts  of  the  mountain  of  Tasso,  from  which  they  took 
their  name.  This  family  supported  itself  by  alliances  till  the  time  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  whose  mother 
was  of  the  house  of  Cornaro.  The  estate  of  Bernardo,  the  father  of  our  poet,  was  no  ways  equal  to  his 
birth;  but  this  deficiency,  in  point  of  fortune,  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  gifts  of  un- 
derstarjdiiig.  His  works  in  verse  and  prose  are  recorded  as  monuments  of  his  genius;  and  his  fidelity 
to  Ferraiite  of  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  to  whom  he  was  entirely  devoted,  entitled  him  to  the 
esteem  of  every  man  of  honour.  This  prince  had  made  him  his  secretary,  and  talten  him  with  him  t» 
Naples,  where  he  settled,  and  married  Portia  di  Rossi,  daughter  of  Lucretia  di  Gambacorti,  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  in  that  city. 

Portia  was  six  months  gone  with  child,  when  she  was  invited  by  her  sister  Hyppolyta  to  Sorrento,  t« 
pay  her  a  visit.  Bernardo  accompanied  her  thither:  and  in  this  place  Portia  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
on  the  11th  day  of  March  Ii44,  at  noon.  The  infant  was  baptized  a  few  days  after,  in  the  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Sorrento,  by  the  name  of  Torquato.  Bernardo  and  Portia  returned  siwn  after  to  Naples, 
with  little  Tasso,  whose  birth,  like  Homer's,  was  afterwards  disputed  by  several  cities  that  claimed  the 
honour  (f  it :  but  it  seems  undeniably  proved  that  he  was  bom  at  Sorrento. 

Historians  relate  incredible  things  of  his  early  and  promising  genius:  they  tell  ns.  that,  at  six 
months  old,  he  not  only  spoke  and  pronounced  his  words  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  that  he  thought, 
reasoned,  expressed  his  wants,  and  answered  questions  ;  that  there  was  nothing  childish  in  his  words, 
but  the  tone  of  his  voice ;  that  he  seldom  laughed  or  cried ;  and  that,  even  then,  he  gave  certain  tokens 
of  that  equality  of  temper  which  supported  him  so  well  in  his  future  misfortunes. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  third  year,  Bernardo  his  father  was  obliged  to  follow  the  prince  of  Salerno  in- 
to Germany,  which  journey  proved  the  source  of  all  the  sufTerings  of  Tasso  and  his  family.  The  occa> 
sion  was  this,  Don  Pedro  of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples  for  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  formed  a  de- 
sign to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  that  city.  The  Neapolitans,  alarmed  at  this,  resolved  to  send  a  de- 
putation to  the  emperor,  and,  for  that  purpose,  made  choice  of  the  prince  of  Salenio,  »ho  seemed  most 
able,  by  his  authority  and  riches,  to  make  head  against  the  viceroy.  The  prince  undertook  the  affair; 
and  Bernardo  Tasso  accompanied  him  into  Germany. 

Before  his  departure,  Bernardo  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  Angeluzzo,  a  man  of  learning;  for 
it  was  his  O]iinion,  that  a  boy  could  not  be  put  too  soon  under  the  tuition  of  men.  At  three  years  of 
age,  they  tell  us,  little  Tasso  began  to  study  grammar;  and,  at  four,  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  where  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  at  se\en  he  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Latia 
and  Greek  tongues:  at  the  same  age  he  made  public  orations,  and  composed  some  pieces  of  poetr}',  of 

'  All  thcprincipalincidents  in  this  Life  are  taken  from  the  account  given  by  Giovanni  Battisto  Manso, 
a  Neapoli  an,  lord  of  Bisaccio  and  Pianca.  This  nobleman  w  as  Tasso's  intimate  friend  ;  he  had  many 
of  oar  author's  papers  in  his  possession,  and  being  himself  witaest  to  several  particulars  which  he  re- 
lites,  his  authority  seems  unexceptionable. 
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which  the  style  is  said  to  have  retained  nothing  of  puerility.     The  following  lines  he  addressed  to  hi» 
mother  when  be  left  Naples  to  follow  his  fatlier's  fortune,  being  then  only  nine  years  of  age : 

Ma  dal  sen  de  la  niadreenipia  Fortuna 

Pargoletto  divelse,  ah  di'  que'  baci 

Ch'  ella  bagno  di  iacrrime  dtdenti 

Con  sospir  mi  rimembra,  e  de  gli  ardenti 

Prcghi  che  sen  portar  I'aure  fugaci, 

Che  i'  non  dovea  giunger  piu  volto  a  volto 

Fra  quelle  braccia  accolto 

Con  nodi  cosi  stretti,  e  si  tcnaci, 

Lasso,  e  scguij  con  ma!  sicure  piante 

Gual'  Ascanio,  o  Camilla  il  padre  errante. 

Relentless  Fortune  in  my  early  years 

Removes  me  from  a  mother's  tender  breast : 
With  sighs  I  call  to  mind  the  farewel  tears 

That  batii'd  her  kisses  when  my  lips  she  press'd  ! 
I  hear  her  pray'rs  with  ardour  breath'd  to  Heaven, 

Aside  now  wafted  by  the  devious  wind ; 
No  more  to  her  unhappy  son'tis  given 

Th'  endearments  of  maternal  love  to  find  ! 
No  more  her  fondling  arms  shall  round  me  spread, 

Far  from  her  sight  reluctant  I  retire. 
Like  young  Camilla  or  Ascanius,  led 

To  trace  the  footsteps  of  my  wandering  sire ! 

The  success  the  prince  of  Salerno  met  w  ith  in  his  embassy  greatly  increased  his  credit  amongst  the 
Neapolitans,  but  entirely  ruined  him  with  the  viceroy,  who  left  nothing  unturned  to  make  the  emperor 
jealous  of  the  great  deference  the  people  showed  Ferrante,  from  which  he  inferred  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  He  so  much  exasperated  the  emperor  against  the  prince  of  Salerno,  that  Ferrante, 
finding  there  was  no  longer  any  security  for  liim  at  Naples,  and  having  in  vain  applied  to  gain  an  au- 
dience of  the  emperor,  retired  to  Rome,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Charles  V. 

Bernardo  Tasso  would  not  abandon  his  patron  in  his  ill  fortune;  neither  would  he  leave  his  son  in  a 
country  where  he  himself  was  soon  to  be  declared  an  enemy  ;  and  foreseeing  he  should  never  be  able  to 
return  thither,  he  took  young  Torquato  with  him  to  Rome. 

As  soon  as  thedepartureof  the  prince  of  Salerno  was  known,  he,  and  all  his  adherents,  were  declared 
rebels  to  the  state  ;  and,  what  may  seem  very  extraordinary,  Torquato  Tasso,  though  but  nine  yearj 
of  age,  was  included  by  name  in  that  sentence.  Bernardo,  following  the  prince  of  Salerno  into  France, 
committed  his  son  to  the  care  of  his  friend  and  relation  Mauritio  Cataneo,  a  person  of  great  ability, 
who  assiduously  cultivated  the  early  disposition  of  his  pupil  to  polite  literature.  After  the  death  of 
Sanseverino,  which  happened  in  three  or  four  years,  Bernardo  returned  to  Italy,  and  engaged  in  tho 
service  of  Guglielmo  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  given  him  a  pressing  invitation.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  decease  of  his  wife  Portia:  this  event  determined 
him  to  send  forhis  son,  that  they  might  be  a  mutual  support  to  each  other  in  their  afHiction.  He  had 
left  him  at  Rome,  because  his  residence  in  that  city  was  highly  agreeable  to  bis  mother ;  but  that 
reason  now  ceasing,  he  was  resolved  to  be  no  longer  deprived  of  the  society  of  the  only  child  he  hail  left; 
for  his  wife,  before  her  death,  had  married  his  daughter  to  Martio  Sersale,  a  gentleman  of  Sorrento. 

Bernard  was  greatly  Surprised,  on  his  son's  arrival,  to  see  the  vast  progress  he  had  made  in  his 
studies.  He  was  now  twelve  years  of  age,  and  bad,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  his 
Life,  entirely  completed  his  kuowledge  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues :  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  completely  versed  in  Aristotle's  ethics;  but  he  particularly  studied 
the  precepts  of  Mauritio  Cataneo,  whom  he  ever  afterwards  reverenced  as  a  second  father.  Bernardo 
soon  determined  to  send  him  to  the  university  of  Padua,  ,jf  study  the  laws,  in  company  with  the  young 
Scipio  Gonzaga,  afterwards  cardinal,  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  himself.  With  this  nobleman  Tassc^ 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  contracted  a  friendship  that  never  ended  but  with  his  life. 

He  prosecuted  bis  studies  at  Padua  with  great  diligence  and  success:  at  the  same  time  employing 
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Iiis  leisure  hours  npon  pliilusnphy  and  poclrv,  he  soon  gave  a  public  proof  of  his  talents,  by  hia  poem  of 
RinaUIo,  which  lie  published  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

This  poem,  which  is  of  the  romance  kind,  is  divided  into  twelve  books  in  ottavarima,  and  contains  the 
adventures  of  Rinaljo,  the  famous  Paladin  of  the  court  of  Charlemain,  who  makes  so  principal  a 
figure  in  Ariosto's  work,  and  tlic  first  aciiievcmeuts  of  that  knight  for  the  love  of  the  fair  Clarice,  whom 
lie  afterwards  marries.  The  action  of  this  poem  precedes  that  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  It  was  com- 
posed in  ten  months,  as  the  author  himself  informs  us  in  the  preface,  and  was  first  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1562.  Paolo  Beni  speaks  very  highly  of  this  performance,  which  undoubtedly  is  not  un- 
worthy the  early  efforts  of  that  genius  which  afterwards  produced  the  Jerusalem. 

Tasso's  father  saw  with  regret  the  success  of  his  son's  poem  :  he  was  apprehensive,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  charms  of  poetry  would  detach  him  from  those  more  solid  studies,  which  he  judged 
were  most  likely  to  raise  him  In  the  world :  he  knew  very  well,  by  his  own  experience,  that  the  greatest 
skill  ill  poetry  will  not  advance  a  man's  private  fortune.  He  was  not  deceived  in  his  conjecture ;  Tor- 
quato,  insensibly  carried  away  by  his  pred(jniinant  passion,  followed  the  examples  of  Petrarch,  Boccace, 
Ariosto,  and  others,  who,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends,  quitted  the  severer  studies  of 
the  law  for  the  more  pleasing  entertainment  of  poetical  composition.  In  short,  he  entirely  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  flis  first  poem  extended  bis  reputation  through  all 
Italy;  but  his  father  was  so  displeased  with  his  conduct,  that  he  went  to  Padua  on  purpose  to  repri- 
mand him.  Though  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence,  and  made  use  of  several  harsh  expressions,  Tor- 
quato  heard  him  without  inte-rriipting  lilm,  and  his  composure  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  his 
father's  displeasure.  "  Tell  me,'' said  Bernardo,  "  of  what  use  is  that  vain  philosophy,  upon  which 
you  pride  yourself  so  much?"  "  It  has  enabled  me,"  said  Tasso  modestly,  "  to  endure  the  harshness 
of  your  repro4>fs." 

The  resolution  Tasso  had  taken  to  devote  himself  to  the  Muses  was  known  all  over  Italy;  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  city  and  college  of  Bologna  invited  him  thither  by  means  of  Pietro  Donato  Cesi, 
then  vice-legate,  and  afterwards  legate.  But  Tasso  had  not  long  resided  there,  when  he  was  pressed 
by  Scipio  Gonzaga,  elected  prince  of  tne  academy  established  at  Padua,  under  the  name  of  Etherei,  to 
return  to  that  city.  He  could  not  withstand  this  solicitatim  ;  and  Bologna  being  at  that  time  the  scene 
of  civil  commotion,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  repose  he  loved.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  extreme  joy  by  all  the  academy,  and  being  incorporated  into  that  society,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  took  upon  himself  the  name  of  Pentito;  by  which  he  seemed  to  show  that  he  repented  of 
all  the  time  which  he  had  employed  in  the  study  of  the  l.iw. 

In  this  retreat  he  applied  himself  afresh  to  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  soon  became  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  both  :  it  was  this  happy  mixture  of  his  studies  that  made  him  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  licentious- 
ness. An  oration  was  made  one  day  in  the  academy  upon  the  nature  of  love;  the  orator  treated  his 
■ubjcct  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  but  with  too  little  regard  to  decency  in  the  opinion  of  Tasso,  who, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  discourse,  replied,  **  that  it  was  a  pleasing  poison," 

Here  Tasso  formed  the  drsign  of  his  celebrated  poem,  Jerusalem  Delivered:  he  invented  the 
fable,  disposed  the  dilTcrent  parts,  and  determined  to  dedicate  this  work  to  the  glory  of  the  house  of 
Est6.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Alphonso  II.  the  last  duke  of  Ferrara,  that  great  patron  of  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  by  his  brother,  cardinal  Luigi.  There  was  a  sort  of  contest  between  these  two 
brothers,  in  relation  to  the  poem  :  the  cardinal  imagined  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  the  Maecenas  of  all 
Tas-so's  works,  as  Rinaldo,  his  first  piece,  had  been  dedicated  to  him  :  the  duke,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  that,  as  bis  brother  had  already  received  his  share  of  honour,  he  ought  not  to  be  olTcndcd  at 
seeing  the  name  of  Alphonso  at  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Tasso  for  three  or  four  years 
suspended  his  determination:  at  length,  being  earnestly  pressed  by  both  the  brothers  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Ferrara,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon.  The  duke  gave  him  an  apartment  in 
his  palace,  where  he  lived  in  peace  and  affluence,  and  pursued  his  design  of  completing  his  Jerusalem', 
which  he  now  resolved  to  dedicate  to  Alphonso.  The  duke,  who  was  desirous  of  fixing  Tasso  near  him, 
had  thoughts  of  marrying  him  advantageously,  but  he  always  evaded  any  proposal  of  that  kind :  though 
he  ajipcarod  peculiarly  devoted  to  .Alphonso.  yet  he  neglected  not  to  pay  his  court  to  the  cardinal. 

The  name  of  Tasso  now  became  famous  through  all  Europe :  and  the  caresses  he  received  frn.Ti 
Charles  I.\.  in  a  journey  he  made  to  France  3  with  cardinal  Lulgl,  who  went  thither  in  quality  uf 
legate,  show  that  his  reputation  was  not  conlined  to  his  own  country. 

'  Ann.  a:t.  '2,'.  3  Ann.  at.  '21. 
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We  cannot  perhaps  give  a  more  striking  instance  uf  the  regard  tliat  monarch  had  for  him,  than  in  the 
following  story.  A  man  of  letters,  and  a  poet  of  some  repuie,  had  unfortunately  been  guilty  of  some 
enormous  crime,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Tasso,  touched  with  compassion,  was 
resolved  to  petition  the  king  for  his  pardon.  He  went  to  the  palace,  where  he  heard  that  orders  had 
just  be«n  given  'o  put  the  sentence  immediately  into  execution.  This  did  not  discourage  Tasso,  who, 
presenting  himself  before  the  king,  said:  "  I  come  to  entreat  your  majesty  that  you  would  put  to  death 
a  WTCtcb,  who  has  broughi  Philosophy  to  shame,  by  showin'^  that  she  can  make  no  stand  against  hu- 
man depravity."     The  king,  touched  with  the  justness  of  this  reflection,  granted  the  criminal  his  life. 

The  king  asked  him  one  day,  whom  he  judged  superior  to  all  others  in  happiness:  he  answered,  "God." 
The  king  then  desired  to  know  his  opinion,  by  what  men  resemble  Rod  in  his  happiness,  whether  by  so- 
vereign power,  or  by  their  capacity  of  doing  good  to  others.  A  man  more  interested  than  Tasso  might 
have  said,  that  kings  show  their  greatness  by  dispensing  their  benefactions  to  others  :  but  he  eluujd  the 
discourse;  and  replied,  "  that  men  could  resemble  God  only  by  their  virtue.'' 

Another  tjme,  in  a  conversation  held  before  the  king  by  several  learned  men,  it  was  disputed  what 
condition  in  life  was  the  most  unfortunate.  "  In  my  opinion,"  said  Tasso,  "  the  most  unfortunate 
condition  is  that  of  an  impatient  old  man  depressed  with  poverty  :  for,"  added  he,  "  the  state  of  that 
person  is  doubtless  very  deplorable,  who  has  neither  the  gifts  of  fortune  to  preserve  him  from  want,  nor 
the  principles  of  philosophy  to  support  himself  under  affliction." 

The  cardinal's  legation  being  finished,  Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara*,  where  he  applied  himself  to  finish 
his  Jerusalem,  and  in  tlie  mean  time  publiilied  his  Aminta,  a  pastoral  comedy^,  which  was  received 
with  universal  applause.  This  performance  was  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  and  is  the 
original  of  the  Pastor  Fido  and  Filli  di  Sciro. 

It  was  not  easy  to  imagine  that  Tasso  could  so  well  paint  the  effects  of  love,  withont  having  himself 
felt  that  passion :  it  began  to  be  suspected  ttiat,  like  another  Ovid,  lie  had  raised  his  desires  too  high, 
and  it  was  thought  that  in  many  of  his  verses  he  gave  hints  of  that  kind;  particularly  in  the  following 
sonnet : 

Se  d'  Icara  leggesti,  e  di  Fetonte 

Ben  sai  come  lu'n  cadde  in  questo  fiume 
Quando  portar  do  I'  Orients  il  lume 
Voile,  e  di  rai  de  sol  cinger  la  fronte  : 
F.  I'altro  in  mar,  che  troppo  ardite,  e  pronte 
A  volo  alzo  le  sue  cerate  piume, 
F.  cosi  va  chi  di  tentar  presume 
Strade  nel  ciel  per  fama  a  pena  conte. 
Ma,  chi  dee  pavcntare  in  alta  inipresa, 

S'avvien,  ch'amor  I'afiide  ?  e  che  non  putAe 
Amor,  che  non  catena  il  cielo  unisce  i 
Egii  gill  trahe  de  le  celesti  rote 
Di  terrena  belta  Diana  accesa 
E  d'Ida  il  bel  fanciullo  al  ciel  rapisce. 

Oft  have  we  heard,  in  Po's  imperial  tide 

How  hapless  Phaeton  was  headlong  thrown, 
Who  durst  aspire  the  Sun's  bright  steeds  to  guide, 

And  wreathe  his  brows  with  splendours  not  his  own ! 
Of  have  we  heard,  how  'midst  th'  Icarian  main 

Fell  the  rash  youth  who  tried  too  bold  a  flight ; 
Thus  shall  it  fare  with  him,  who  seeks  in  vain 

On  mortal  wings  to  reach  tli'  empyreal  hcigiit. 
But  who,  inspir'd  by  love,  can  dangers  fear? 
What  cannot  love,  that  guides  the  rolling  sphere; 

Whose  powerful  magic  Earth  and  Heaven  controls  ? 
Love  brouglit  Di.'<na  from  the  starry  sky, 
Smit  with  the  beauties  of  a  mortal  eye  ; 

Love  snatch'd  the  boy  of  Ida  to  the  poles. 

8  Ann.  St.  2$,  s  Ann.  tet,  19. 
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There  were  at  the  duke's  court  tliree  Leonoras,  e(|ually  witty  and  beautiful,  though  of  different  qua- 
lity. The  first  was  Leonora  of  Ksto,  sister  to  the  duke,  who  having  refused  the  most  advantageous 
matclies,  lived  unmarried  with  Lauretta,  duchess  of  I'rbino,  her  ehler  sister,  who  was  separated  from 
her  husband,  and  resided  at  lier  brother's  court.  Tasso  had  a  great  attachment  to  this  lady,  who,  on 
her  side,  honoured  him  with  her  esteem  and  protection.  She  was  wise,  generous,  and  not  only  well 
read  in  elegant  literature,  but  even  versed  in  the  more  abstruse  sciences.  All  these  perfections  were 
undoubtedly  observed  by  Tasso,  who  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  her  courtiers:  and  it  appearing 
by  his  verses  that  he  was  touched  with  the  charms  of  a  Leonora,  they  tell  us  that  we  need  not  seek  any 
further  for  the  object  of  liis  passion. 

The  second  Leonora  that  was  given  him  for  a  mistress  was  the  countess  of  San  Vitale,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Sala,  n  ho  lived  at  that  time  at  the  coiut  of  Kerrara,  and  passed  for  one  of  the  must  accom- 
plished persons  in  Italy.  Those  who  imagined  that  Tasso  would  not  presume  to  lift  his  ejcs  to  his 
master's  sister,  supposed  that  he  loved  this  lady.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  frcpient  opportunities  of 
discoursing  with  her,  and  that  she  had  frequently  been  the  subject  of  his  verses. 

The  third  Leonora  was  a  lady  in  the  service  of  the  princess  Leonora  of  EstJ.  This  person  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  most  proper  object  of  the  poet's  gallantry.  Tasso,  several  times,  employed 
his  Muse  in  her  service  :  in  one  of  his  pieces  he  confesses  that,  considering  the  princess  as  too  high  for 
Iiis  hope,  he  had  fixed  his  affection  upon  her,  as  of  a  condition  more  suitable  to  his  own.  But  if  any 
thing  can  be  justly  drawn  from  this  particular,  it  seems  rather  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  his  de- 
sires, at  least  at  one  time,  iiad  atpired  to  a  greater  height.     The  verses  referred  to  above  are  as  foUowi 

O  con  le  G  ratio  eletta,  e  con  gli  Amori, 
Fanciulla  avvcnturosa : 
A  servir  a  colei,  che  Dia  somiglia  : 
Poi  che'  I  mio  sguardo  in  lei  mira,  e  non  osa, 
I'  raggi  e  gli  splendor!, 
E'  1  bel  seren  de  gli  ocehi,  e  de  le  ciglia, 
K^  r  alta  meraviglia, 
Che  ne  discopre  il  lampeggiar  del  riso  j 
NJ  quanto  ha  de  celeste  il  petto,  e'l  volto ; 
lo  gli  occh'i  a  te  rivolto, 
E  nel  too  vezzosetto,  e  lieto  viso 
Dolcemente  ni'  afliso. 
Bruna  sei  tu,  n  a  bella, 
Qual  virgine  viola:  e  del  tuo  vago 
,  Sembiante  io  fi  m'appago, 

Che  non  disdegno  Sigiioria  d'Ancella. 

0  !  by  the  Graces,  by  the  Loves  design'd. 
In  happy  hour  t'  enjoy  an  envy'd  place: 

Attendant  on  the  fairest  of  her  kind. 

Whose  charms  excel  the  charms  of  human  race  ! 

Fain  would  I  view — but  dare  not  lift  my  sight  \ 

To  mark  the  splendour  of  her  piercing  eyes ; 
Her  heavenly  smiles,  her  bosom's  dazzling  white. 

Her  nameless  graces  that  the  soul  surprise. 

To  thee  I  then  direct  my  humbler  gaze ; 

To  thee  unccnsnr'd  may  my  hopes  aspire : 
Less  awful  are  the  sweets  thy  look  displays; 

I  view,  and,  kindling  as  I  view,  desire. 

Though  brown  thy  hue,  yet  lovely  is  thy  frame; 
(So  blooms  some  violet,  the  virgin's  care!) 

1  bum — yet  blush  not  to  confess  my  flame, 

Nor  scorn  the  empire  of  a  menial  fair. 

However,  it  appears  difficult  to  determine  with  cerlaintjr  in  relation  to  Tasso's  passion ;  especially 
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when  we  consider  tlie  privilege  allowcrl  to  poets :  though  M.  MirabauH^  makes  no  scruple  to  mention 
it  as  a  circumstance  almo.'it  certain,  and  fixes  it  witliout  hesitation  on  the  princess  Leonora,  Tasso 
himself,  in  several  of  his  poems,  seems  to  endeavour  to  throw  an  obscurity  over  his  passion,  as  in  the 
following  liucs: 

Tre  gran  donne  vid'  io,  ch'in  esser  belle 
Monstran  disparita,  ma  somigliante 
Si  che  ne  jli  atti,  c'n  osni  lor  sembiante 
Scriver  Natura  par';  Noi  siam  sorelie. 
Ben  ciascun'  io  lodai,  pur  una  delle 

Mi  piacque  si,  ch'io  ne  divenni  Amante, 
Et  ancor  fia,  ch'io  ne  sospiri,  e  cante, 
E'l  mio  foco,  e'l  suo  nonie  aizi  a  le  stelle 
Lei  sol  vagheggio;  c  se  pur  I'altre  io  miro, 
Guardo  nel  vago  altrui  quel,  ch'^  in  lei  vago, 
E  ne  gl'  Idoli  suoi  vien  ch'io  I'adore: 
Ma  contanto  somiglia  al  ver  I'imago 
Ch'erro,  e  dole'  ^  I'error ;  pur  ne  sospiro. 
Come  d'ingiusta  idolatria  d'Amure. 
Sonnet. 
Three  courtly  dames  bifore  my  presence  stood ; 

All  lovely  forin'd,  though  ditVering  in  their  grace: 
Yet  each  resembled  each  ;  for  Nature  show'd 

A  sister's  air  in  every  mien  and  face. 
Each  maid  I  prais'd;  but  one  above  the  rest. 

Soon  kindled  in  my  heart  the  lover's  fire: 
For  her  these  sighs  still  issue  from  my  breast; 

Her  name,  her  beauties,  still  my  song  inspire. 
Vet  though  to  her  alone  my  thoughts  are  due, 
Reflected  in  the  rest  her  charms  I  view. 

And  in  her  semblance  still  the  nymph  adore. 
Delusion  sweet !  from  this  to  that  I  rove; 
But,  while  I  wander,  sigh,  and  fear  to  prove 
A  traitor  thus  to  Love's  almight*  power  ! 
In  the  meanwhile  Tasso  proceeded  with  his  Jerusalem,  which  lie  completed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age:  but  this  poem  was  not  published  by  his  own  authority;   it  was  printed  against  his  will,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  the  last  book,  and  before  he  bad  time  to  give  the  revisals  and  corrections  that  a 
work  of  such  a  nature  required.     The  public  had  already  seen  several  parts,  which  had  been  sent  into 
the  world  by  the  authority  of  his  patrons.     The  success  of  this  work  was  prodigious  :   it  was  translated 
into  the  Latin,  French,  Spanibh,  and  even  the  Oriental  languages,  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared  ;  and  it 
may  be  said,  that  no  such  performance  ever  before  raised  its  reputation  to  such  a  height  in  so  small 
a  space  of  time. 

But  the  satisfaction  which  Tasso  must  feel,  in  spite  of  all  his  philosophy,  at  the  applause  of  the 
public,  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  melancholy  event'.  Bernardo  Tasso,  who  spent  his  old  age  in  tran- 
quillity at  Ostia  upon  the  Po,  the  government  of  which  place  had  been  given  him  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
tua, fell  sick.  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  his  son,  he  immediately  went  to  him,  attended  him  with 
the  most  filial  regard,  and  scarce  ever  stirred  from  his  bedside  during  the  whole  time  of  his  illness: 
but  all  these  cares  were  ineffectual;  Bernardo,  oppressed  with  age,  and  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his 
distemper,  paid  the  unavoidable  tribute  to  nature,  to  the  great  alltiction  of  Torquato.  The  duke  of 
Mantua,  who  had  a  sincere  esteem  for  Bernardo,  caused  him  to  be  interred,  with  much  pomp,  in  the 
church  of  St. Egidius  at  Mantua,  with  this  simple  inscription  on  his  tomb: 
OSSA  BERNARDI  TASSL 
This  death  seemed  to  forebode  other  misfortunes  to  Tasso;  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  proved  al- 
most one  continued  series  of  vexation  and  affliction.  About  this  time  a  swarm  of  critics  began  to  attack 
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his  Jerusalem,  and  the  academy  of  Crusca,  in  pariicular,  pnlilished  a  criticism  of  his  poem,  in  which 
they  scriiijled  not  to  prefer  the  rhapsodies  of  t'uici  and  Boyardo  to  the  Jeru-alom  Delivered. 

During Tasso's  residence  in  the  duke's  court,  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  gentleman  of 
Ferrara*,  and  having  intrusted  hiin  with  some  transactions  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  this  person  was 
so  treacherous  as  to  speak  of  them  a^aiii.  Tasso  reproached  his  friend  'with  his  indiscretion,  who  re- 
ceived his  expostulation  in  such  a  manner,  that  Tasso  was  so  far  exasperated  as  to  strike  him:  a  chaU 
lenge  immediately  ensued  :  the  two  opponents  met  at  St.  Leonard's  trale  ;  but,  while  they  were  engaged, 
three  brothers  of  Tasso's  antagonist  came  in  and  basely  fell  all  at  once  upon  Tasso,  who  defended 
himself  so  gallantly  that  he  wounded  two  of  them,  and  kept  his  tround  against  the  others,  till  some 
people  came  in  and  separated  them.  This  afl'air  made  a  great  noise  at  Ferrara  :  nothing  w.ts  talked  of 
but  the  valour  of  Tasso;  and  it  bec.ime  a  sort  of  proverb,  "  That  Tasso  with  his  pen  and  his  sword  was 
superior  to  all  men'." 

The  duke,  being  informed  of  the  quarrel,  expressed  great  resentment  against  the  four  brothers,  ba- 
nished them  from  his  dominions,  and  confiscated  their  estates ;  at  the  same  time  he  caused  Tasso  to  be 
put  under  arrest,  declaring  he  did  it  to  screen  him  from  any  future  designs  of  his  enemies.  Tasso  was 
extremely  mortified  to  see  himself  thus  coiitined;  he  imputed  hi>  detention  to  a  very  different  cause 
from  what  was  pretended,  and  feared  an  ill  use  might  be  made  of  what  had  passed,  to  ruin  him  in  the 
duke's  opinion. 

Though  writers  have  left  u?  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real  motives  that  induced  the 
dnke  to  keep  Tasso  in  confinement,  yet,  every  thing  being  weighed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
affair  of  a  delicate  nature,  said  to  have  been  divulged  by  his  friend,  must  have  related  to  the  princess 
Leonora,  the  duke's  sister:  and  indeed  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  from  any  other  consideration,  to 
account  for  the  harsh  treatment  he  received  from  a  prince,  who  had  before  shown  him  such  peculiar 
marks  of  esteem  and  friendship.  However,  Tasso  himself  had  undoubtedly  secret  apprehensions  that 
increa=od  upon  him  every  day,  while  the  continual  attacks  which  were  made  upon  his  credit  as  an 
author,  not  a  little  contributed  to  heigliten  his  melancholy.  At  length  be  resolved  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  fly  from  his  prison,  for  so  he  esteemed  it,  which  after  about  a  year's  detention  he  effected, 
and  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  endeavoured  to  remain  concealed ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  precau.* 
tions,  he  was  soon  known,  and  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  received  him  into  his  palace, 
and  show  eil  him  every  mark  of  esteem  and  affection.  But  Tasso's  apprehensions  sill  continued;  he 
tho\igbt  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  not  refuse  to  give  him  up  to  the  duke  of  FtiTara,  or  sacrifice  the 
friendship  of  that  prince  to  the  safety  of  a  private  person.  Full  of  these  imaginations  he  set  out  for 
Rome  '",  alone  and  unprovided  with  necessaries  for  such  a  journey.  At  his  arrival  there  he  went  di- 
rectly to  his  old  friend  Mauritio  Cataueo,  who  received  him  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  obliterate 
for  some  time  the  remembrance  of  the  fatigue  and  uneasiness  he  had  undergone.  He  was  not  only  wel- 
comed by  Cataneo,  but  the  whole  city  of  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  so  extraordinary  a 
person.  He  was  visited  by  princes,  cardinals,  prelates,  and  by  all  the  learned  in  general.  Rut  the 
desire  of  revisiting  his  native  country,  and  seeing  his  sister  Cornelia,  soon  made  him  uueasv  in  this 
situation.  He  left  his  friend  Mauritio  Cataneo  one  evening,  without  giving  him  notice;  and,  begin- 
ning his  journey  on  foot,  arrived  by  night  at  the  mountains  of  Veletri,  where  he  took  up  his  lodging  with 
some  shepherds:  the  next  morning,  disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  one  of  these  people,  he  continued 
his  way,  and  in  four  days  time  reacheil  Gaieta,  almost  spent  with  fatigue  :  here  he  em'oarked  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  for  Sorrento,  at  which  place  he  arrived  in  safety  the  next  day.  He  entered  the  city  and 
went  directly  to  his  sister's  house:  she  was  a  widow,  and  the  two  sons  she  had  by  her  husband  being 
at  that  time  absent,  Tasso  found  her  with  only  some  of  her  female  attendants.  He  advanced  towards 
her,  without  discovering  himself,  and  pretending  he  came  with  news  from  her  brother,  gave  her  a  letter 
which  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose.  This  letter  informed  her  that  her  brother's  life  was  in  great 
danger,  and  that  he  begged  her  to  make  use  of  all  the  interest  her  tenderness  might  suggest  to  her,  ia 
order  to  procure  letters  of  recommendation  from  some  powerful  person,  to  avert  the  threatened  misfor- 
tune. For  further  particulars  of  the  affair,  she  was  referred  to  the  messenger  who  brought  her  this  in- 
telligence.    The  lady,  terrified  at  the  news,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  give  her  a  detail  of  her  bro- 
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thcr's  mUfortunf .  The  feig^ied  tnc^scntrer  then  gave  her  so  interesting  an  account  of  the  pretended 
story,  that,  nnable  to  contain  hor  alllictiun,  she  fainted  away.  Tasso  was  sensibly  touched  at  this  con- 
vmcing  proof  of  his  sister's  aiTection,  ami  repented  that  he  had  gone  so  far:  be  beean  to  comfort  her, 
and,  removing  her  fears  hy  Mttle  and  httle,  at  last  discovered  himself  to  her.  Her  joy  at  seeing  a  bro- 
ther uhom  she  tenderly  loved  n  as  inexpressible:  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  she  was  very  de- 
sirous to  know  ihe  occasion  of  his  disguising  himself  in  that  manner.  Tas>o  acquainted  her  with  his 
reasons,  and,  atlhesacne  time,  giving  her  to  understand,  that  he  would  willingly  remain  with  her  unknown 
to  th  world,  Cornelia,  vho  desired  nothing  further  than  to  acquiesce  in  his  pleasure,  sent  fjr  her  chil- 
dren and  some  of  her  nearest  relations,  who  she  thought  might  be  intrusted  with  the  secret.  They 
agreed  that  Tasso  shoidd  pass  for  a  relation  of  theirs,  who  came  from  Bergamo  to  Naples  upon  his  pri- 
vate business,  and  from  thence  had  come  to  Sorrento  to  pay  them  a  visit.  After  this  precaution,  Tasso 
took  up  his  residence  at  his  sister's  house,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  tranquillity,  entertaining 
himself  with  his  two  nephews  Antonio  and  Alessandvo  Sersale,  children  of  great  hopes.  He  continued 
not  long  in  this  repose  before  he  recei\  ed  repeated  letters  from  the  princess  Leonora  of  Est^,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat,  to  return  to  Ferrara:  he  resolved  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
took  leave  of  his  sister,  telling  her  he  was  going  to  return  a  voluntary  prisoner.  In  his  way  he  passed 
through  Rome  ;  where  having  been  detained  some  time  with  a  dangerous  fever,  he  repaired  from  thence 
to  Ferrara,  in  company  with  fiualingo,  ambassador  from  the  duke  to  the  pope. 

Concei-ning  the  motive  of  Tasso's  return  to  I'eirara,  authors  do  not  altogether  agree:  some  declare 
that,  soon  wearied  of  living  in  obscurity,  and  growing  impatient  to  retrieve  the  duke's  favour,  he  had 
resolved,  of  his  own  accord,  to  throw  himself  on  that  prince's  generosity:  this  0|iinion  seems  indeed 
drawn  from  Tasso's  own  words,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in  which  he  declares 
"  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the  duke,  and  had  for  that  purpose  written  several- 
ly to  him,  the  duchess  of  Fen-ara,  the  duchess  of  Lrbinn,  and  the  princess  Leonora;  yet  never  received 
any  answer  but  from  the  \aA,  who  r.ssured  him  it  was  not  in  her  p  iwer  to  render  him  any  service."  We 
see  here  that  Tasso  acknowledges  himself  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  princess;  and  in  regard  to 
what  he  says  to  be  the  purport  of  it,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  would  be  very  cautious 
of  divulging  the  real  contents  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  when  his  affairs  w.th  that  lady  were  so  delicately 
circumstanced.  This  apparent  care  to  conceal  the  nature  of  his  correspondence  with  her,  seems  to  cor- 
roborate the  former  .suppositions  of  his  uncommon  attachment  to  her  ;  and  »  hen  all  circumstances  are 
considered,  we  believe  it*  will  appear  more  than  probable  that  he  returned  to  Ferrara  at  the  particular 
injunction  of  Leonora. 

The  duke  received  Tasso  with  great  seeming  satisfaction,  and  gave  him  fresh  marks  of  his  esteem  : 
but  this  was  not  all  that  Tasso  exi)ected  ;  his  great  desire  was  to  be  master  of  his  own  works,  and  he  was 
rerv  earnest  that  his  writings  might  be  restored  to  him,  which  were  in  the  duke's  possession;  but  this 
was  what  he  could  by  no  means  obtain  :  his  enemies  had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
Alphonso,  that  they  made  him  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  poet  had  lost  all  his  fire,  and 
that  in  his  present  situation  he  was  incapable  of  producing  any  thmg  new,  or  of  correcting  his  poems  : 
he  therefore  exhorted  him  to  think  only  of  leading  a  quiet  and  easy  life  for  the  future:  but  Tasso  was 
sensibly  vexed  at  this  proceeding,  and  believed  the  duke  wanted  him  entirely  to  relinquish  his  studies, 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  idlene.ss  and  obscurity.  "  He  would  endeavour,''  says  he,  in  his 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  "to  make  me  a  shameiul  deserter  of  Parnassus  for  the  gardens  of  Epi- 
curus, for  scenes  of  pleasures  unknown  to  Virgil,  Catullus,  Horace,  and  even  Lucretius  himself." 

Tasso  reiterated  his  entreaties  to  have  his  writings  restored  to  him;  but  the  duke  continued  inflexi- 
ble and,  to  complete  our  poet's  vexation,  all  access  to  the  princesses  was  denied  him:  fatigued  at 
length  with  useless  remonstrances,  he  once  more  quitted  Ferrara,  and  fled  ^as  he  expresses  it  hiniself) 
like  another  Bias,  leav  ng  behind  him  even  his  books  and  nianus-cripts. 

He  then  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  found  duke  Guglielmo  in  a  decrepit  age,  and  little  disposed  to 
protect  him  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara:  the  prince  Vincentio  Goaeaga  received  him  indeed  with  great 
caresses,  but  was  too  j-ouni,  to  take  him  imder  his  protection.  From  thence  he  wmt  to  Padua  and 
Venice  •  but  carrying  with  him  in  every  part  his  tears  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  at  last  had  recourse  to 
the  duke  of  Urbino  ",  who  showed  him  great  kindness,  but  perhaps  was  very  little  inclined  to  embroil 
himself  with  his  brother-in  law,  on  such  an  account:  he  advised  Tasso  rath«r  to  return  to  Forrata  ; 
which  counsel  he  took,  resolving  once  more  to  try  his  fortune  with  the  duke. 
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Alplionso,  it  may  be,  exasperatcc)  at  Tasso's  flight,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  apijlication  to  stndy 
had  entirely  disordered  his  understanding,  and  that  a  strict  rcsiinen  was  necessary  to  restore  him  to  his 
former  state,  caused  him  to  be  stric'ly  confintd  in  the  hospital  ofSl.  Anne.  Tasso  tried  everj- method 
to  soften  the  duke  and  obtain  his  liberty;  but  the  duke  coldly  answered  those  who  applied  to  him, 
"  that  instead  of  concerning  themselves  with  liie  complaints  of  a  person  in  his  condition,  who  was  very 
little  capable  of  judging  for  his  own  good,  ihey  ought  rather  to  exhort  him  patiently  to  submit  to  such 
remedies  as  were  jiidjted  proper  for  bU  eircunjstances."' 

This  confinement  threw  Ta-so  into  the  deepest  despair;  he  abandoned  himself  to  his  misfortunes,  and 
the  methods  that  were  made  use  of  for  the  cure  of  his  pretended  madness  ha<l  nearly  thrown  him  into 
an  absolute  delirium.  His  imagination  was  so  disturbed  that  he  believed  the  cause  of  his  distemper  was 
not  natural;  he  somet'mes  fancied  himself  haunted  by  a  spirit,  that  continually  disordered  his  books 
and  papers  ;  and  these  strange  notions  were  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  tricks  that  were  played  him  by 
his  keeper.  While  lasso  continued  in  this  melancholy  situation,  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  follow- 
ing elegant,  simple,  and  aflecting  lines,  which  cannot  well  be  translated  into  English  verse :  ' 
'  Tu  che  ne  vai  in  Pindo 

Ivi  pende  mia  cetra  ad  un  cipresso, 

Salntala  in  mio  nome,  e  dille  poi 

Ch'io  son  dagi*  anni  e  da  fortuna  oppresso  ". 

Thi<  second  confinement  of  Tasso  was  much  longer  than  the  first.  He  applied  in  vain  to  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy,  to  obtain  his  liberty  :  till,  at  last,  after  seven  years  imprison- 
ment,be  gained  what  he  so  ardently  wished  for,  in  the  following  manner. 

C'spsar  of  Estft  having  brought  his  new  spouse,  Virginia  of  Medicis,  to  Ferrara,  all  the  relations  of  that 
illustrious  house  assembled  together  on  this  occasion,  and  nothing  was  seen  in  the  whole  city  but  festi- 
vals and  reioicings.  Vini'ento  Oonzaga,  prince  of  Mantua,  particularly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
great  personages  tli^n  at  the  duke's  court.  This  nobleman  interceded  so  earnestly  with  Alphonsofor 
Tasso's  liberty,  tlirt  he  at  last  obtained  it",  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Mantua,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  some  time  after  the  death  of  duke  Guglieltno,  highly  favoured. 

It  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  who  was  naturally  gay,  being  desirous  to  authorize  his  pleasures  by 
the  example  of  a  philosopher,  introduced  one  day  into  Tasso's  company  three  sisters,  to  sing  and  play 
u))on  instruments;  these  ladies  were  all  very  handsome,  but  not  of  tlie  most  rigid  virtue.  After  some 
short  discoui-se,  he  told  Tasso,  that  he  should  take  two  of  them  away,  and  would  leave  one  behind, 
and  b:>de  him  take  his  choice.  Tasso  answered,  "  that  it  cost  Paris  very  dear  to  give  the  preference  to 
one  of  the  goddesses,  and  therefore,  with  his  permission,  he  designed  to  retain  the  three."  The  prince 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  departed ;  when  Tasso,  after  a  little  conversation,  dismissed  them  all  hand- 
somely with  presents. 

At  last,  weary  of  living  in  a  continual  state  of  dependence,  he  resolved  to  retire  to  Naples,  and  en- 
deavour to  recover  his  mother's  jointure,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  her  relations  when  he  went 
into  exile  with  his  father  Bernardo.  This  appeared  the  only  means  to  place  him  in  the  condition  of 
life  he  so  much  desired.  Me  ap))lied  to  bis  friends,  and,  having  procured  favourable  letters  to  the  vice- 
roy, he  took  leave  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  and  repaired  to  Gergamo  '3,  where  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Naples  '*. 

While  Tasso  continued  at  Naples,  dividing  his  time  between  h's  studies  and  the  prosecution  of  his 
law-suit,  the  young  count  of  Palena,  by  whom  he  was  highlv  esteemed,  persuaded  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  with  him  for  some  time:  but  in  this  affair  he  had  not  consulted  the  prince  of  Conca,  his  fa- 
ther, who,  though  he  had  a  value  for  Tasso,  yet  could  not  approve  of  his  son's  receiving  into  his  house 
the  only  person  thai  remained  of  a  family  once  devoted  to  the  jirince  of  Salerno.  A  contention  being 
likely  to  ensue,  en  (his  account,  betwixt  the  father  and  son,  Tasso,  with  his  usual  goodness  of  disposi  - 
tion,  to  remove  all  occasion  of  dispute,  withdrew  from  Naples,  and  retired  to  Bisaccio  '5,  with  his  friend 
Manso,   in  whose  company  he  lived  some  time  with  great  tranquillity. 

In  this  place  Manso  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  singuhir  effects  of  Tasso's  melancholy;  and 
often  disputed  with  him  concerning  a  familiar  spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  converse  with.  Manso  en- 
deavoured m  vain  to  persuade  his  friend  that  the  whole  was  the  illusion  of  a  disturbed  imagination  ;  but 

"  Th  lu  that  goest  to  Pindus,  where  my  harp  hangs  on  a  cypress,  salute  it  in  my  name,  and  say  that  I 
am  oppressed  with  years  and  misfortunes. 

"  Ann.  ait.  i'l.  'i  Ann.  a:t.  43.  '*Ann.  xt.  44.  's  Anii.xt.  -15. 
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the  l!itter~»a>i  sUi'mious  ill  iiiuiiilaiiiing  the  reality  of  what  he  asserted;  and,  to  convince  Manso,  dc- 
sirod  him  to  be  present  at  one  of  those  mysterious  conversations.  Manso  had  the  complaisance  to  meet 
iiiin  the  next  day,  and,  while  tlicy  were  engaged  in  discourse,  on  a  suddec  lie  observed  that  Tasso  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  window,  and  remained  in  a  manner  immoveable:  he  called  him  by  his  name  se- 
veral times,  hut  received  no  answer  :  at  last  Tasso  cried  out,  '*  There  is  the  friendly  spirit  who  is  come 
to  converse  with  mc;  look,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  ofall  that  I  have  said."  Manso  heard 
liim  with  surprise :  he  looked,  but  saw  nothing  except  the  sun-beams  darting  through  the  window :  he 
cast  his  eyes  all  over  the  room,  but  could  perceive  nothinp,  and  was  just  going  to  ask  where  the  pre- 
tended spirit  was,  when  he  heard  Tasso  speak  with  great  earnestness,  sometimes  putting  questions  to 
the  spirit,  and  sometimes  giving  answers,  delivering  the  whole  in  such  a  pleasing  manner,  and  with  such 
elevated  expressions,  that  he  listened  ivith  admiration,  and  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  interrupt  him. 
At  last  this  uncommon  conversation  ended  with  the  departureofthespirit,  as  appeared  by  Tasso's  words: 
who,  turning  towards  Manso,  asked  him  if  bis  doubts  were  removed.  Manso  was  more  amazed  than  ever; 
he  scarce  knew  what  to  think  of  hit-  friend's  situation,  aiid  »a\ed  any  further  conversation  on  the  subject. 
.At  the  approach  of  winter  they  returned  to  Naples,  when  the  prince  of  Palena  again  pressed  Tasso  to 
reside  with  him;  but  Tasso,  who  judged  it  highly  unadviseable  to  comply  with  his  request,  resolved  to 
retiiu  to  Rome,  and  wait  there  the  issue  of  his  law- suit.  He  lived  in  that  city  about  a  year  in  high  esteem 
with  pope  Sextus  V ;  when,  being  invited  to  Florence  by  Ferdinando,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  been 
cardinal  at  Rome  when  Tasso  first  resided  there,  and  who  now  employed  the  pope's  interest  to  procure 
a  visit  from  bim,  he  could  not  withstand  such  solicitations,  but  went  to  Florence,  where  he  met  with  a 
most  gracious  reception  ■''.  Yet  not  all  the  caresses  he  received  at  the  duke's  court,  nor  all  the  pro- 
mises of  that  prnice,  could  overcome  bis  love  for  bis  native  country,  or  lessen  the  ardent  desire  he  had 
to  lead  a  retired  and  independent  life.  He  tlierefore  took  his  leave  of  the  grand  duke,  who  would  have 
loaded  him  with  presents  ;  but  Tasso,  as  usual,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  no  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  present  occasions.  He  returned  to  Naples  by  the  way  of  Rome  '7,  and  the  old  prince  of 
Conca  dying  about  this  time,  tlie  young  count  of  Palena-  prevailed  upon  Tasso.  by  the  mediation  of 
Manso,  to  accept  of  an  apartment  in  his  palace.  Here  be  applied  himself  to  a  correction  of  his  Jerusa- 
lem, or  rather  to  compose  a  new  work  entitled  Jerusalem  Conquered,  which  he  had  begun  during  his 
.first  residence  at  Naples.  The  prince  of  Conca,  being  jealous  lest  any  one  should  deprive  him  of  the 
poet  and  poem,  caused  him  to  be  so  narrowly  watched  that  Tasso  observed  it,  and  being  displeased  at 
such  a  proceeding,  left  the  prince's  palace,  and  retired  to  his  friend  Manso's,  where  he  lived  master  of 
himself  and  his  actions;  yet  he  still  continued  upon  good  terms  with  the  prince  of  Conca. 

In  a  short  time  after  be  published  his  Jerusalem  Conquered,  which  poem,  as  a  French  writer  ob- 
serves '^,  *'  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  his  Jerusalem 
Delivered;  since  the  Jerusalem  Conquered,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  conform  himself  to  the  taste  of  his 
critics,  was  not  received  with  thesameapprob.-itionasthe  fointer  poem,  where  he  had  entirely  given  him- 
self up  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  genius."  He  had  likewise  designed  a  third  correction  of  the  same  poem, 
«  hich,  as  we  are  informed,  w  as  to  have  been  partly  compounded  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  Con- 
quered ;  but  this  work  was  never  completed.  The  above-cited  author  remarks,  "  that,  in  all  probability, 
this  last  performance  would  not  have  equalled  the  first :"  and  indeed  our  poet  seems  to  owe  his  fame  to 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  tlie  second  poem  upon  that  subject  being  little  known. 

Manso's  garden  commanded  a  full  prospect  of  the  sea.  Tasso  and  his  friend  being  one  day  in  a  sum- 
mer-house with  Scipio  Belprato,  Manso's  brother-in-law,  observing  the  waves  agitated  with  a  furious 
storm,  Belprato  said,  "  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  rashness  and  folly  of  men  who  would  expose 
themselves  to  the  rage  of  so  merciless  an  element,  where  such  numbers  had  suflered  shipwreck."  **  And 
yet,"  said  Tasso,  "  we  every  night  go  without  fear  to  bed,  where  so  many  die  every  hour.  Believe  me, 
death  will  find  us  in  all  parts,  and  those  places  that  appear  the  least  exposed  are  not  always  the  most 
secure  from  his  attacks." 

While  Tasso  lived  with  his  friend  Manso,  cardinal  Hippolito  Aldobrandini  succeeded  to  the  papacy 
by  the  name  of  Clement  VHI.  His  two  nephews,  Cynthio  and  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  were  created  car- 
dinals: the  first,  afterwardscalled  the  cardinal  of  St.  George,  was  the  eldest,  a  great  patron  of  science, 
a  nd  a  favourer  of  learned  men :  he  had  known  Tasso  w  hen  he  resided  last  at  Rome,  and  had  the  greatest 
esteem  for  him  ;  and  now  so  earnestly  invited  him  to  Rome,  that  he  could  not  refuse,  but  once  more 
abandoned  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Naples. 

The  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  being  infested  with  banditti,  travellers,   for  security,  go  to- 

'»  Ann.  aet.  46.  "     Ana.  a;t.  47.  ■' Vie  du  Tasse,  a  Amsterdam,  1693. 
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ether  In  large  companies,  Tasso  joined  Ijimself  to  one  of  these;  but  when  they  came  nlthin  sight  of 
Mola,  a  little  town  rjoar  Gaicta,  they  reeeivcd  intelliscncc  that  Sciarra,  a  famous  captain  of  robber?, 
was  near  at  hanil  witli  a  great  body  of  men.  Tasso  was  of  opinion  that  they  sliould.contmue  their 
journey,  and  endeavour  to  defend  themselves,  if  attacked  :  however,  this  advice  was  over-ruled,  and 
they  threw  themselves  for  safety  into  Alola,  in  which  place  they  remained  for  some  time  in  a  manner 
blocked  up  by  Sciarra.  But  this  outlaw,  hearin?  that  Tasso  was  one  of  the  company,  sent  a  messajje  to 
assure  him  that  he  mijht  pass  in  safety,  and  olTerod  himself  to  conduct  him  wherever  he  pleased.  Tasso 
returned  him  thanks,  but  declined  accepting  the  olTer,  not  choosing,  perhaps,  to  rely  on  the  word  of  a 
person  of  such  character.  Sciarra,  upon  this,  sent  a  second  message,  by  which  he  informed  Tasso, 
that,  upon  his  account,  he  would  withdraw  his  men,  and  leave  the  ways  open.  He  accordingly  did  so;.^ 
and  Tasso,  continuing  his  journey,  arrived  without  any  accident  at  Rome,  where  he  was  most  graci- 
ously welcomed  by  the  two  cardinals  and  thf-  pope  himself.  Tasso  applied  himself  in  a  particular 
manner  to  cardinal  Cynthio,  wlio  had  been  the  means  of  his  coming  t'l  Rome;  yet  he  neglected  not  to 
make  his  court  to  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  he  very  frequently  conversed  with  both  of  them.  One  day  the 
two  cardinals  held  an  assembly  of  several  prelates,  to  consult,  among  other  things,  of  some  method  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  license  of  the  Pasquinades.  One  proposed  that  Pasquin's  statue  should  be  broken  to 
pieces  and  cast  into  the  river.  Rut  Tasso's  opinion  being  asked,  he  said,  "  it  would  be  much  more 
prudent  to  let  it  remain  where  it  was ,  for  otherwise  from  the  fragments  of  the  statue  would  he  bred  an 
infinite  number  of  frogs  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  that  would  ne^■er  cease  to  croak  day  and  night." 
The  pope,  to  whom  cardinal  Aldobrandini  related  what  had  passed,  interrogated  Tasso  upon  the  subject. 
"  It  is  true,  holy  father,"  said  he,  "  such  was  my  opinion;  and  I  shall  add  moreover,  that  if  your  holi- 
ness would  silence  Pasquin,  the  only  way  is  to  put  such  people  into  employments  as  may  give  no  occa- 
sion to  any  libels  or  disaffected  discourse." 

At  last,  being  again  disgusted  with  the  life  of  a  courtier,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Naples 
to  prosecute  his  law-suit  '9.  At  his  arrival  there  he  took  np  his  lodging  m  the  convent  of  St.  Severin, 
with  the  fathers  of  St.  Benedict. 

Thus  was  Tasso  once  more  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  retirement,  so  highly  agreeable  to  his  disposi- 
tion, when  cardinal  Cynthio  again  found  means  to  recall  him,  by  prevailing  on  the  pope  to  give  him  the 
honour  of  being  solemnly  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capitol.  Though  Tasso  himself  was  not  in  the  least 
desirous  of  such  pomp,  yet  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  others,  particularly  of  his  dear  friend  Manso, 
to  whom  he  protested  that  he  went  merely  at  his  earnest  desire,'  not  with  any  expectation  of  the  pro- 
mised triumph,  which  be  had  a  secret  presage  would  never  be.  He  was  greatly  affected  at  parting 
from  Manso,  and  took  his  leave  of  him  as  of  one  he  should  never  see  again. 

In  his  way  he  passed  by  Mount  Cassino,  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the  relics  of  St.  Benedict,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  veneration.  He  spent  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  that  monasteiy,  and  from  thence 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1595'°.  He  was  met  at  the  entrance 
cfthat  city  by  many  prelates  and  jjersons  of  distinction,  and  was  afterwards  introduced,  by  the  two 
Cardinals  Cynthio  and  Pietro,  to  the  presence  of  the  pope,  who  was  pleased  to  tell  him,  "  that  his 
merit  would  add  as  much  honour  to  the  laurel  he  was  going  to  receive,  as  that  crown  had  formerly 
given  to  those  on  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  bestowed." 

Nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  the  approaching  solemnity:  orders  were  given  to  decorate  not  only 
the  pope's  palace  and  the  capitol,  but  all  the  princi|)al  streets  through  which  the  procession  was  to 
pass.  Yet  Tasso  appeared  little  moved  with  these  preparations,  which  he  said  would  be  in  vain:  and 
being  shown  a  sonnet  composed  upon  the  occasion  by  his  relation,  Hercole  Tasso,  he  answered  by  the 
following  verse  of  Seneca  : 

Magnifica  verba  mors  propt:  admota  excutit. 
His  presages  were  but  too  true ;  for,  while  they  waited  for  fair  weather  to  celebrate  the  solemnity, 
cardinal  Cynthio  fell  ill,  and  continued  for  some  time  indisposed;  and,  as  soon  as  the  cardinal  began 
to  recover,  Tasso  himself  was  seized  with  his  last  sickness. 

Though  he  had  only  completed  bis  fifty-fii-st  year,  his  studies  and  misfortunes  had  brought  on  a  pre- 
mature old  age.  Being  persuaded  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  few  days  he 
had  yet  to  live  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Onuphrius.  He  was  carried  thither  in  cardinal  Cynthio's  coach, 
and  received  with  the  utmost  tenderness  by  the  prior  and  brethren  of  that  order.  His  distemper  was 
now  so  far  increased,  and  his  strength  so  exhausted,  that  all  kind  of  medicine  proved  ineffectual.  On 
the  tenth  of  April  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  occasioned  perhai)s  by  having  eaten  some  milk, 

'9  Ann.  !et.  50.  "  Ann.  iet.  51. 
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8  kind  of  aliment  he  wag  particularly  fund  of.  His  life  now  seemed  in  imminent  danger:  the  most 
famous  physicians  in  Rome  tried  all  their  art,  but  in  vain,  to  relieve  him:  he  grew  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  Rinaldini,  the  pope's  physician  and  Tasso's  intimate  friend,  having  informed  him  that  his 
last  hour  was  near  at  hand,  Tasso  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  with  a  composed  countenance  returned 
bim  thanks  for  bis  tiilirigsj  then  looking  up  to  Heaven,  he  "  acknowledged  the  goodness  of  Cod,  who 
was  at  last  pleased  to  bring  him  safe  into  port  after  so  long  a  storm."  From  that  lime  bis  mind  seemed 
entirely  disentangled  from  earthly  affairs:  be  received  the  sacrament  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery, 
being  conducted  thither  by  the  brethren.  Wlicn  be  was  brought  back  to  his  chamber,  be  was  asked 
where  he  wished  to  be  interred  ;  be  answered,  In  the  church  of  St,  Onupbriusi  and  being  desired  to 
leave  some  memorial  of  bis  will  in  writing,  and  to  dictate  himself  the  epitaph  that  should  be  engraven 
on  bis  tomb  i  he  smiled  and  said,  "  tliat  in  regard  to  the  lirst,  be  had  little  worldly  goods  to  leave, 
and  as  to  the  second,  a  plain  stone  would  suffice  to  cover  bim."  He  left  cardinal  Cynthio  his  heir, 
and  desired  that  bis  own  picture  niiglit  be  given  to  Giovanni  Baptista  Manso,  which  bad  been  drawn 
by  bis  direction.  At  length  having  attained  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  he  received  the  extreme 
unction.  Cardinal  Cynthio  hearing  that  he  was  at  the  last  extremity,  came  to  visit  him,  and  brought 
him  the  pope's  benediction,  a  grace  never  conferred  in  this  uianH'  r  bi't  on  cardinals  and  persons  of  the 
6rst  distinction.  Tasso  acknowledged  this  honour  with  great  devotion  and  humility,  and  said,  "that 
this  was  the  crown  he  came  to  receive  at  Rome."  The  cardinal  having  asked  him  "  if  he  had  any 
thing  further  to  desire,"  he  replied,  "  the  only  favour  he  had  now  to  beg  of  bim,  was,  that  he  would 
collect  together  the  copies  of  all  his  works  (particularly  bis  Jerusalem  Delivered,  which  he  esteemed 
most  imperfect)  and  commit  them  to  the  flames :  this  task,  he  confessed,  might  be  found  something 
difficult,  as  those  pieces  were  dispersed  abroad  in  so  many  different  places,  but  yet  be  trusted  it  would 
not  be  found  altogether  impracticable."  He  was  so  earnest  in  his  request,  that  the  cardinal,  unwilling 
to  discompose  him  by  a  refusal,  gave  bim  such  a  doubtful  answer  as  led  bim  to  believe  thai  bis  desire 
would  be  complied  with.  Tasso  then  requesting  to  be  left  alone,  the  caniinal  took  bis  farewel  of  bim 
with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  leaving  with  him  bis  confessor  and  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery.  In 
this  condition  he  continued  all  night,  and  till  the  middle  of  llie  next  day,  (he  2ithof  .\pril,  being  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Mark;  when  fmding  himself  fainting,  be  embraced  bis  crucifix,  uttering  these  words:  hi 
manus  tuas,  Domine — but  expired  before  he  could  fin'sh  the  sentence. 

Tasso  was  tall  and  well-shaped,  his  complexion  fair,  hut  rather  pale  through  sickness  and  study; 
the  hair  of  his  head  was  of  a  chestnut  colour,  but  that  of  his  beard  somewhat  ligliter,  thick  and  bushy; 
his  forehead  square  and  high,  his  head  large,  and  the  fore  part  of  it,  towards  the  end  of  bis  life,  alto- 
gether bald;  his  eye-brows  were  dark  ;  bis  eyes  full,  piercing,  and  of  a  clear  blue;  his  nose  large,  his 
lips  thin,  his  teeth  well  set  and  white;  bis  neck  well  proportioned  ;  his  breast  full ;  his  shoulders 
broad,  and  all  his  limbs  more  sinewy  then  fleshy.  His  voice  was  strong,  clear,  and  solemn;  be  spoke 
with  deliberation,  and  generally  reiterated  his  last  words:  he  seldom  laughed,  and  never  to  excess. 
He  was  very  expert  in  the  exercises  of  the  body.  In  his  oratory,  be  use<l  little  action,  and  rather 
pleased  by  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  expressions,  than  by  the  graces  of  gesture  and  utterance,  th"t 
compose  so  great  a  part  of  elocution.  Such  was  the  exterior  of  Tasso;  as  to  his  mental  qualities,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  genius,  and  a  soul  elevated  above  the  common  rank  of  mankind.  It  is 
said  of  him,  that  there  never  was  a  scholar  more  humble,  a  wit  more  devout,  or  a  man  more  amiable 
in  society.  Never  satisfied  with  his  works,  even  when  they  rendered  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
world;  always  satisfied  with  bis  condition,  even  when  be  wanted  every  thing;  entirely  relying  on  Pro- 
vidence and  his  friends  ;  without  malevolence  towards  bis  greatest  enemies;  only  wishing  for  riches 
that  he  might  be  serviceable  to  others,  and  making  a  scruple  to  receive  or  keep  any  thing  himself  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  So  blameless  and  regular  a  life  could  not  but  be  ended  by  a  peaceable 
death,  which  carried  him  olTanno  l.'i95,  in  the  fifty -second  year  of  bis  age. 

He  was  buried  the  same  evening,  without  pomp,  according  to  bis  desire,  in  the  church  of  St,  Onu- 
phrius,  and  his  body  was  covered  with  a  plain  stone.  Cardinal  Cynthio  bad  purposed  to  erect  a  magni- 
ficent monument  to  his  memory  ;  but  the  design  was  so  long  prevented  by  sickness  and  other  accidents, 
that,  ten  years  after,  Manso  coming  to  Rome,  went  to  visit  his  friend's  remains,  and  would  have  taken 
on  himself  tlie  care  of  building  a  tomb  to  him  ;  but  this  cardinal  Cynthio  would  by  no  means  permit, 
having  determined  himself  to  pay  thalduty  to  Tasso.  However,  Manso  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  the 
following  words  engraven  on  the  stone : 

HIC  IACF.T  TORQV.'VTVS  TAS.SVS. 

Cardinal  Cynthio  dying  without  putting  bis  design  in  execution,  cardinal  Bonifacio  Bevilaequa,  of  an 
illustrious  family  ofFerrara,  caused  a  stately  sepulchre  to  be  erected,  in  the  church  of  St.  Onuphrius, 
»verthe  remains  of  a  man  whose  works  had  made  all  other  tsonuments  superfluous. 
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THE    ARCIMENT. 

Thp  Christians,  havin;::  assembled  a  vast  army  under 
different  leaders  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Saracens,  after  various  siicceses  en- 
(MUiped  in  the  plains  of  Tortosa.  At  this  time 
the  action  of  the  poein  begins  :  Ciod  sends  his 
anarel  to  the  camp,  and  commands  Godfrey  to 
lummon  a  council  of  the  chiefs.  The  assembly 
meets.  Godfrey,  will)  univer>al  consent,  is  elect- 
ed commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Christian 
forces.  He  reviews  the  army.  The  difierent 
nations  described.  The  names  and  qualities  of 
the  leaders.  The  army  begins  its  marcl.  towards 
Jerusalem.  .Aladine,  kiiiirot  Jerusalem,  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  (  hristians,  makes  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

AnMs,  and  the  chief  I  sinar,  whose  righteous  hands 
Kedeem'd  the  tomb  of  Christ  from  impious  bands ; 
Who  much  in  council,  much  in  tield  sustain'd. 
Till  just  success  hi»  glorious  labours  gaiu'd: 
in  vain  the  powers  uf  Hell  oppos'd  his  course, 
And  Asia's  arms,  and  Libya's  mingled  force; 
Heaven  bless'd  his  standards,  and  beneath  his  care 
Rcdue'd  his  wandering  partners  of  the  uar. 

t>  sacretl  Muse  '  !  who  ne'er,  in  Ida's  shade, 
W'itli  fading  laurels  deck'st  thy  radiant  head; 


>  Some  Italian  commentators  suppose  the  poet 
intends  the  Virgin  Mary;  thus  likewise  mentioned 
by  Pelrarch,  Cnrunata  di  stellc, — but  it  probably 
nieans  no  m>tre  than  a  general  appeal  to  some  ce- 
lestial being,  in  opposition  to  the  Pagan  theology. 
Thus  Milton  : 

Pisrend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  call'd,  whose  voice  divine 
Following,  above  th' Olympian  hill  1  soar. 
Above  tbe  tiiglit  of  Pejasean  wing. 


But  sitt'st  enlliron'd,  with  stars  immortal  crown'd. 
Where  blissful  choirstherhallow'd  strains  resound  ; 
Do  thou  inflame  me  with  celestial  fire, 
Assist  my  labours,  and  my  song  inspire: 
Forgive  me,  if  with  truth  I  fiction  join. 
And  grace  the  verse  with  other  charms  than  thine. 
Tliou  kuow'st  the  world  with  eager  transport  throng 
Wliere sweet  Parnassus breatlies  the  tuneful  song; 
That  truth  can  oft,  in  pleasing  strains  convey'd. 
Allure  the  fancy,  and  the  i..ind  persuade. 
Thus  tlie  sick  infant's  taste''  disguis'd  to  meet. 
We  tinge  the  vessel's  brim  with  juices  sweet ; 
The  bitter  draught  his  willing  lip  receives; 
He  drinks  deceiv'd,  andsodeceiv'd he  lives,  [power 

Thou,   great   Alphonso'!    who   from    Fortune's 
Hast  safely  brought  me  to  the  peaceful  ^hore  ; 
Wlien,  like  a  wand'rer,  o'er  tbe  seas  1  pass'd 
.Amid  the  threatening  rocksand  watery  waste; 
Vouchs;ife,  with  smiles,  my  labours  to  survey; 
These  votive  lines  to  thee  the  Jlusesipay. 
Some  future  time  may  teach  my  loftier  lays 
To  sing  thy  actions  and  record  thy  praise : 
If  e'er  the  Christian  |>owers  their  strife  forbear. 
And  join  their  forces  for  a  nobler  war ; 
With  steeds  and  vessels  i)ass  to  distant  Thrace, 
To  gain  their  conquests  from  a  barbarous  race  ; 
To  thee  the  sway  of  earth  they  must  resign. 
Or,  if  thou  rather  choose,  the  sea  be  thine  : 
Meanwhile,  to  rival  Godfrey's  glorious  name 
Attend,  and  rouse  thy  soul  to  martial  fame. 

Five  times  the  Sun  his  annual  circuit  ran. 
Since  first  the  Christian  [wwers  the  war  began: 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  thou 
Nor  of  the  i\i  uses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  old  Olympian  dwell'st 

Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.  ver.  i. 
^  This  admired  simile  is  imitated  from  Lucre- 
tins  : 

Scd  veluti  pueris  absynthia  tetra  medentes 
Cum  dare  conantur,  prius  oras  |>oeula  circum 
Contingunt  dulci  mcjlis,  llavoqueliquore,  &c. 

Lib.  iv. 
3  Alphonso  of  Este,  duke  of  Fcrrara. 
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HOOLF/S  TRANSLATION 


By  fierce  assault,  already  Nice  <  they  hfld  ; 
And  made,  by  stratagem,  proud  Anliocli  s  yield  ; 
There,  with  undaunted  hearts,  inaintain'd  their  post 
Arainst  the  nunibefs'of  the  Persian  host. 
Tortosa  won,  the  wintry  months  appear. 
And  close  the  conquests  of  the  glorious  year. 
The  season  that  oppis'd  the  victor's  force 
Began  to  yield  to  spring's  benignant  c-iurse ; 
When  now  th'  Eternal,  from  his  awful  heiglit, 
Enthrun'd  in  purest  rays  of  heavenly  light, 
(As  far  remov'd  above  the  starry  spheres 
As  Hell's  foundations  from  the  distant  stars) 
Cast  on  the  subject  world  his  piercing  eyes, 
And  view'd  at  once  the  seas,  the  earth,  and  skies  : 
He  turn'd  his  looks  intent  on  Syria's  lands, 
And  mark'd  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  bands  ; 
No  secret  from  his  searching  eye  eonceai'd. 
But  all  their  bisoms  to  his  view  revcal'd. 
Ciodfrey  he  sees,  who  burns  with  zeal  to  chase 
From  Sion's  wall  the  Pagans'  impious  race  ; 
And,  whic  religious  fires  his  breast  inflame. 
Despises  worldly  empire,  wealth,  and  fame. 
Far  other  schemes  in  Baldwin  next  he  ^iews, 
Whose  restless  heart  ambition's  track  pursues. 
Tancred  he  sees  his  life  no  longer  prize. 
The  insensate  victim  of  a  woman's  eyes ! 
Boemond  hi^  marks,  intent  to  fix  his  reign 
In  Antioch's  town,  his  new-acquir'd  domain  ; 
With  laws  and  arts  the  people  ro  improve. 
And  teach  the  worship  of  tlic  powers  a bn\c: 
And  while  these  thoughts  alone  his  soul  divide, 
The  prince  is  lost  to  every  care  beside. 
He  then  beholds  in  young  Kinaldo's  breast 
A  w.irlike  mind,  that  scora'd  ignoble  rest : 
Nor  hopes  of  gold  or  power  the  youth  inflaine. 
But  sacrcdtnirst  o'  never-dying  f^ime; 
Prom    (jiiclphj's   lips,  with    kindling  warmth,  he 

hears 
The  ancients'  glory,  and  their  deeds  reveres. 

When  now  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  had  seen 
The  cares  and  aims  below  of  mortal  men, 
Hecall'd  on  Gabriel  from  th'  angelic  race. 
Who  held  in  glorious  rank  the  second  place"; 
A  faithful  nunciate  from  the  throne  above. 
Divine  interpreter  of  heavenly  love  ! 
He  bears  the  mandate  from  the  realms  of  light, 
And  wafts  our  prayers  before  the  Almighty's  sight. 

To  him  th'  Eternal ;   "  Speed  thy  rapid  way. 
And  thus  to  Godfrey's  ear  our  words  convey  : 
*  Why  this  neglect  ? — Why  linger  thus  the  bands 
To  free  Jerusalem  from  impious  hands  ?'     . 
Let  him  to  council  bid  the  chiefs  repair, 
There  rouse  the  lardy  to  pursue  (he  war: 
T!ie  power  supreme  on  him  they  shall  bestow, 
1  here  elect  him  for  my  chief  below  : 
The  rest  shall  to  his  sway  submissive  yield. 
Companions  once,  now  subjects  in  the  field." 


*  The  city  where  Solyman,  king  of  the  Turks,  a 
principal  character  in  the  poem,  once  held  his  scat 
of  empire. 

5  This  city,  having  been  besieged  eight  months  by 
the  Christians,  was  at  last  taken  by  stratagem,  by 
means  of  one  Pyrrhus,  who  delivered  a  fort  into  the 
hands  of  Boemond 

*  "  That  is,  amongst  the  seven  spirits  that  are 
said  to  stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  Miciiael, 
Gabriel,  Lamael,  Raphael,  Zachariel,  Anael,  and 
Oriphiel."  Guastavini, 


He  said  ;  and  straight,  with  zealous  ardour  prest, 

(labriel  prepares  to  obey  his  Lord's  behest. 

He  clothes  his  heavenly  form  with  ether  light, 

.Vud  makes  it  visible  to  human  sight ; 

In  shape  and  limbs  like  one  of  earthly  race. 

But  brightly  shining  witli  celestial  grace: 

A  youth  he  seem'd,  in  manhood's  ripening  years. 

On  tlie  smooth  cheek  wh,en  first  the  dowrl  appears  } 

Refulgent  rays  his  beauteous  locks  vnlold  ; 

White  are  his  nimble  wings,  and  edg'd  with  gold  : 

With  these  through  winds  and  clouds  he  cuts  his 

way. 
Flies  o'er  the  land,  and  skims  along  the  sea. 
Thus  stood  th'  angelic  power,  prepar'd  for  llight. 
Thru  instant  darted  from  th'  empyreal  height, 
Direct  to  Lebanon  his  course  he  bent. 
There  clos'd  his  plumes,  and  made  his  first  descent ; 
Thence  with  new  speed,  his  airy  wings  hesteer'd. 
Till  now  in  sight  Tortosa's  plains  appear'd. 

The  cheerful  Sun  his  ruddy  progress  held, 
Part  rais'd  above  the  waves,  and  part  eonceai'd  : 
Now  tJodfrey,  as  accustom'd,  rose  to  pay 
His  puif  devotions  with  the  dawning  ray  : 
When  the  bright  form  appearing  from  the  east. 
More  fair  than  opening  mum,  the  chief  address'd  : 

"  Again  return'd  the  vernal  season  view, 
That  bids  the  host  their  martial  toils  renew: 
What,  Godfrey,  now  withholdstlie  Christian  bands 
To  fite  .lerusaleni  from  impious  hands  ? 
Go,  to  the  council  every  chief  invite. 
And  to  the  pious  task  their  souls  incite. 
Heaven  makes  Uiee  general  of  his  host  below, 
The  rest  submissive  to  thy  rule  shall  bow. 
Dispatch'd  from  God's  eternal  throne,  Icamc 
To  bring  these  tidings  in  his  awful  name: 
O  think  what  zeal,  what  glory  now  demands 
From  such  a  host  committed  to  thy  hands  I" 

He  eeas'd,  and,  ceasing,  vanish'd  from  his  sight 
To  the  pure  regions  of  his  native  light; 
While,  with  his  words  and  radiant  looks  amaz'd, 
The  pious  Godfrey  long  in  silence  gaz'd. 
But  when,  his  first  surprise  and  wonder  fled, 
He  ponder'd  all  the  heavenly  vision  said  ; 
What  ardour  then  possess'd  his  swelling  mind 
To  end  the  war,  his  glorious  task  assign'd  ! 
Yet  no  ambitious  thoughts  his  breast  inflame, 
(Though  singled  thus  from  ev'ry  earthly  name) 
But  with  his  own,  his  Maker's  will  conspires, 
And  adds  new  fuel  to  his  native  fires. 

Then  straight  the  heralds  round  with  speed  he 
sends 
To  call  the  council  of  his  warlike  friends; 
I'.aeh  word  employs  the  sleeping  zeal  to  raise, 
And  "  ake  the  sou  1  to  deeds  of  martial  praise. 
So  well  his  reasons  and  his  prayers  were  join'd. 
As  pleas'd  at  once  and  won  the  vanquish 'd  mind. 

The  leaders  came,  the  subject  troops  obey'd. 
And  lincmond  only  from  the  summons  stay'd. 
Part  wait  without  encainp'd  (a  numerous  band), 
Wliile  part  Tortosa  in  her  walls  detain'd. 
And  now  ilie  mighty  chiefs  in  council  sate 
{A  glorious  synod  !)  at  the  grand  debate  ; 
When,  rising  in  the  midst,  with  awful  look. 
And  pleasing  voice,  the  pious  Godfrey  spoke  : 

"  Yc  sacred  warriors  I  whoin  th'  Almighty  Power 
Selects  his  pure  religion  to  restore, 
And  safe  has  led,  by  his  preserving  hand. 
Through  storms  at  sea,  and  hostile  wiles  by  land; 
Wliat  rapid  course  our  conquering  arms  have  run! 
What  rebel  lands  to  his  subjection  won ! 
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How  o'er  tlie  vaiiquish'd  nations  spread  the  fame 
Of  hii  dread  ensisrns,  and  his  holv  name  ! 
Yet,  not  for  this  we  left  onr  natal  seats, 
And  the  dear  pledjjes  of  domestic  sweets  ; 
On  treacherous  seas  the  rage  of  storms  to  dare. 
And  all  the  perils  of  a  foreijin  war  : 
For  this,  an  end  nnequal  to  your  arms. 
Nor  bleeds  thectjmbat,  nor  ilie  CuntjUest  charms  ; 
Nor  such  rcnard  your  matchless  labours  claim, 
Barbarian  kingdoms,  aud  i;;ni)ble  fame  ! 
Far  other  prize  our  pious  toils  must  crown  ; 
We  fight  to  conquer  Sion's  hallow'd  town; 
To  free  from  servile  yoke  the  Ohrislian  train 
Oppress'd  so  long  in  slavery's  galling  chain  ; 
To  foimd  in  Palestine  a  regal  seat. 
Where  piety  may  find  a  safe  retreat; 
Where  none  the  pilgrim's  zeal  shall  more  oppose 
T'  adore  the  tomb,  and  pay  his  grateful  vows. 
Full  many  dangerous  trials  have  «e  known, 
But  little  honour  all  our  toils  have  won: 
Our  j)urpos(  lost,  x'-iiilc  indolent  w-e  stay. 
Or  turn  the  force  of  arms  a  dillerent  way. 
Why  gathers  Kurope  such  a  host  from  far, 
And  kindles  Asia  with  the  flames  of  war  ? 
Ix) !  all  th' event  our  mighty  deedshave  shown — 
Not  kingdoms  rais'd,  but  kingrloms  overthrown  ! 
Who  thinks  an  empire  mid^t  his  fues  to  found. 
With  countless  inlidels  encompas^'d  round  ; 
Where  prudence  little  hopes  from  Grecian  lands, 
.\nd  distant  lie  reniov'd  the  western  bands. 
Insensate  surely  plans  his  future  doom, 
And  rashly  builds  his  own  pntimely  tomb. 
The  Turks  and  Persians  routed,  Aniun'h  won. 
Are  gallantacts,  and  challenge  due  renown,  [hand 
TJiese  were  not  ours,   but  wrotight  by   him  whose 
With  such  success  has  crown'd  our  favour'd  band, 
lint  if,  forgetful  of  that  aid  divine. 
We  turn  these  blessings  from  the  first  design  ; 
Th"  Almighty  giver  may  forsake  our  name, 
-ind  natiiins  round  revile  our  former  fame. 
Forbid  it,  Heaven!  sticn  favour  should  he  lost. 
And  vainly  lavish'd  on  a  thankless  host  ! 
All  great  desiiriis  to  one  great  i)eriod  lend. 
And  every  part  alike  respects  its  end. 
Th'  auspicious  season  bids  the  \var  pniceed  ; 
The  country  open,  and  the  passes  freed: 
Wliy  march  we  not  with  speed  to  reach  the  town. 
The  prize  decreeil  our  conquering  ,irms  to  crown  ? 
To  what  1  now  protest,  ye  chiefs  I  give  ear, 
(The  presenttimes,  the  fitture  age  shall  hear; 
The  host  of  saints  be  witness  iVom  above) 
The  time  is  ri|)c  the  glorious  task  to  prove. 
The  longer  pi^u^e  we  make  our  hopes  are  less, 
Delays  may  change  our  now  assur'd  success. 
My  mind  foretels,  if  long  our  march  is  slaid,- 
Sion  will  gain  from  Egypt  powerful  aid." 

He  ceas'd,  a  murmur  at  his  words ensu'd  : 
V\'lien  from  his  scat  the  hermit  Peter'  stood  ; 


'  Peter  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  w.is  a  native 
r{  .imiens,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jentsalem, 
and,  lieiiig  alfectcd  with  the  dangers  to  which  the 
pilgrims  were  exposed  since  the  infidels  had  gained 
po-spssion  of  the  Holy  Land,  first  enteitaitied  the 
bold,  and  to  all  appearance  impracticable,  iilea,  of 
establishing  the  Christians  in  Jerusali  in.  He  went 
from  province  to  province,  with  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand,  exciting  the  princes  and  people  to  tlie  holy 
wiir;  and  we  have  the  incredible  account  from  con- 


Who  sate  with  princes  their  debates  to  share — 

The  holy  author  of  this  pious  war. 

*•  What  Codfiey  speaks,  with  ardour  I  approve, 

.Such  obvious  truths  must  every  bosom  move; 

' T  is  yours,  O  chiefs  !  to  own  its  genuine  jiowor ; 

Hut  let  me  add  to  his  one  counsel  more. 

When  now,  revolving  in  my  careful  mind, 

I  view  our  actions  past,  by  strife  disjoiii'd  ; 

Our  jarring  wills  ;  our  ilisunitcd  force. 

And  many  plans  ob-tructed  in  their  couise; 

iMcthinks  my.iudgment  to  their  spring  can  trace 

The  troubled  motions  that  otir  cause  disgrace. 

'Tis  in  that  powei.  in  many  leaders  join'd. 

Of  various  tempers,  and  discordant  mint). 

If  o'er  the  rest  no  sovereign  chief  preside. 
To  allot  the  several  posts,  the  t.-isks  divide; 

To  scourge  lb'  offender,  or  rewards  bestow; 

What  riot  and  misrule  the  state  o'erflow  ! 
Then  in  one  body  join  our  social  band, 
.^nd  trust  the  rule  to  one  iin|ioitanl  hand  ; 

To  him  resign  the  sceptre  and  the  sway. 
And  him  their  king  th'  united  host  obe.v." 

Here  ceas'd  the  reverend  sage.    O  zeal  divine  ! 
What  bosoms  can  withstand  a  power  like  thine  ? 
Thv  sacred  breath  the  hermit's  words  inspir'd, 
And  with  his  words  the  listening  heroes  iir'd  ; 
Dispell'd  their  doubts,  their  pass'.ons  lull'd  to  rest. 
And  vain  anibition  chas'd  from  every  breast. 
Then  Guelpho  first  and  Williatii  (chiefs  of  fame) 
Saluted  Godfrey  with  a  general's  name, 
Their  chief  elect:  the  rest  approv  d  the  choice, 
And  gave  the  rule  to  him  with  public  voice : 
His  etjuals  once  to  his  dominion  yield. 
Supreme  in  council,  and  supr(-'me  in  tield! 

I'll'  assembly  ended,  swift-wiiig'd  Rumour  fled. 
And  round  from  man  to  man  the  tidings  spread. 
Meantime  before  the  soldiers  Hodfrey  came. 
Who  hail'd   him  as  tbcir  chief  with  louil  acclaim  ■: 
Sedate  he  heard  th'  a|>plafise  on  every  side. 
And  mildly  to  their  duteous  zeal  reply'd ; 
rhen  on  the  morrow  bade  the  troops  prepare 
To  pass  before  his  sight  in  form  of  war. 

Now,  to  the  east  return'd,  with  purer  ray 
The  glorious  Sun  reveal'd  the  goMou  day  ; 
When,  early  rising  with  the  morning  light, 
Appear'd  each  warrior  siieath'd  in  armour  bright ; 
Beneath  their  standards  rang'd,  the  warlike  train, 
A  goodly  sight  I  were  marshall'd  on  the  plain; 
While  on  a  height  the  pious  Godfrey  stood, 
And  horse  and  foot  at  once  distinctly  view'd. 

Say,  Muse !  from  w  bom  no  time  can  truth  conceal. 
Who  canst  thv  knowledge  to  mankind  reveal. 
Oblivion's  foe  !  thy  poet's  breast  intlame. 
Teach  him  to  tell  each  gallant  leader's  name: 
Disclose  their  ancient  glories  now  to  light. 
Which  rolling  years  have  long  obscur'cl  in  night? 
Let  eloquence  like  thine  assist  my  tongue, 
And  future  times  attend  my  deathless  song! 

First  in  the  field  the  Franks  their  niimbci-s  bring. 
Once  held  by  Hugo',  brother  to  the  king  : 


temporary  authors,  that  six  millions  of  persons  as- 
sumed the  cross,  which  was  affixetl  to  their  right 
shoulder,  and  was  the  badge  thatdistingui.shed  such 
as  devoted  themsilves  to  this  holy  warfare. 

Sie  Robertsons  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  and 
Hume's  History  of  Kngland,  vol.  i. 

'  Hugo,  or  Hugh,  count  of  V'crmandois,  brother 
of  Philip  I.  king  of  France. 
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From  France  they  came.w  i  tli  verdant  beauty  crown'd , 

Whijse  fiililesoil  four rimiiinjc  streams  surround; 

When  Death's  relentless  stroke  their  cliiefsulnlu'd, 

Still  the  same  cause  tlie  valiant  band  pursuM  : 

Leneath  the  brave  Clotharius'  care  tiny  came, 

Who  vaunts  no  honour  of  a  regal  nanie: 

A  thousand,  heavy  arm'd,  ciinpos'd  the  train, 

An  equal  number  followM  on  the  plain  ; 

And  like  the  tirst  their  semblance  and  their  mien, 

Alike  their  arms  and  discipline  were  seen  : 

These  brought  from  Normandy,  by  Robert  led  ', 

A  rightful  prince  amid  their  nation  bred. 

William  and  Ademare'"  to  these  succeed, 

(The  people's  pastors)  and  their  s(|uadrons  lead  : 

Var  different  once  their  task  by  Heaven  assign'd, 

lieligious  ministers  t'  instruct  mankind  ! 

But  non  the  helmet  on  their  heads  they  bear, 

And  learn  the  deathful  business  of  his  war. 

This  brings  from  Orange  and  theneighbouring  land 

Vour  hundred  chosen  warriors  in, his  band; 

And  th.it  conducts  from  Poggio  to  the  held 

An  equal  troop,  no  less  in  battle  skiU'd. 

Great  l>ald«in  next  o'er  [ioloign's  force  presides. 

And,  wiih  his  own,  his  brother's  people  guides, 

■V\'ho  to  his  conduct  now  resigns  the  post. 

Himself  the  chief  of  chiefs,  and  lord  of  all  the  host. 

Then  came  Carnuti's  earl  ",  not  less  rcnown'd 

For  martial  prowess  than  for  counsel  sound; 

Four  hundred  in  his  train  :  but  Baldwin  leads 

Full  thrice  the  number  arm'd  on  generous  steeds. 

Near  these,  the  plain  the  nobleCuelpho  "  press'd, 

By  fortune  equal  to  his  merits  bless'd  ; 

A  chief,  who  by  his  Roman  sire  could  trace 

A  long  descent  from  liste's  princely  race  ; 

Hut  German  by  dominion  and  by  name. 

To  Guelpho's  praise  he  join'd  his  lineal  fame: 

He  rul'd  Carynthia.  and  the  lands  pc.ssess'd 

By  Sueves  and  Rhetliians  once,  his  sway  confess'd; 

9  "  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  had  early  enlist- 
ed himself  in  the  crusade;  hut  being  unprovided 
with  money,  he  resolved  to  mortgage,  or  rather 
^ell  his  dominions,  and  otTbred  theni  to  his  bro- 
ther (William  Rufus,  king  of  England.)  for  ten 
thousand  marks.  The  bargain  was  concluded, 
and  Robert  set  out  forthe  Holy  Land." 

See  Hume's  History  t»f  Englantl,  vol.  1. 

10  n  William,  archbishop  of  Orange,  and  Ade- 
maro,  arclihishop  of  P.'ggio.  These,  according  to 
Paolo  Emilio,  were  the  first  that  on  their  knees  be- 
sought pope  V'rban,  at  the  council  of  Clarmont,  to 
be  sent  on  the  crusade."  Guastavini. 

"  Stephano,  earl  of  Carnuti,  called  afterwards 
earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois. 

'•  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Stephen,  the  earl 
of  Chartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he 
gives  her  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  crusa- 
ders. He  describes  the  crusaders  as  the  chosen 
army  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  God, 
!is  men  who  marched  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  .Almighty,  being  conducted  by  ins  hand 
to  vicloiy  and  conquest.  He  speaks  of  the  Turks 
as  accursed,  s.acri legions,  and  devoted  by  Heaven 
to  destruction;  and  when  he  mentions  the  soldiers 
in  the  Christian  army  which  had  died,  or  were 
killed,  be  is  confident  that  their  souls  were  ad- 
mitted directly  into  the  ioys  of  Paradise." 

See  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i. 

'•>  .Son  of  .Actius  the  fourth,  marquis  of  Fste,  and 
of  Cunigunda. 


O'er  these  the  chief,  by  right  maternal,  reign'd ; 
To  these  his  valour  many  conquests  gain'd  : 
From  thence  he  brings  his  troop,  a  hardy  race. 
Still  ready  death  in  lighting  fields  to  face  ■ 
Beneath  their  roofs  secur'd  from  wintry  skies, 
The  genial  feast  each  joyful  day  supplies; 
Fivi-  tliousand  once ;  now  scarce  a  third  remain'd, 
Since  Persia's  light,  of  all  the  numerous  band. 
Next  those,  whose  lands  'J  the  Franks  and  Germans 

bound. 
Where  Rhine  and  Macs  o'erflow  the  fruitful  ground, 
For  countless  herds  and  plcnteov;s  crops  rcnown'd. 
With  these  ther  aid  the  neighbouring  isles  supply'd, 
Whn^e  banks  defend  them  from  th' encroaching  tide: 
All  these  a  thousand  form'd,  (a  warlike  band,) 
O'er  whom  another  Kobert  held  command. 
More  iHimerous  was  the  Bri'ish  squadron  shown. 
By  William  led,  the  monarch's  youngest  son'-i. 
riie  English  in  the  bow  and  shafts  are  skill'd  : 
With  them  a  northern  nation  seeks  the  field. 
Whom  Ireland,  from  our  world  dividfd  far. 
From  sa^age  woods  and  mountains,  sends  to  war. 

Tancred  was  next  '5,  than  whom  no  greatername 
(Except  Rinaldo)  fill'd  the  list  of  fame  ; 
Of  gentler  manners,  comelier  to  the  sight, 
Or  more  intrepid  in  the  day  of  fight : 
If  aught  of  blame  could  such  a  soul  reprove, 
Or  soil  his  glorious  deeds,  the  fault  was  love: 
.\  sudden  love,  that,  born  amidst  alarms. 
Was  nurs'd  with  anguish  in  the  din  of  arms. 
'  Tis  said,  that,  on  that  great  and  glorious  day, 
When  to  the  Franks  the  Persian  host  gave  way, 
Victorious  Tancred,  eager  to  pursue 
The  scatter'd  remnants  of  the  flying  crew, 
O'erspent  with  labour,  sought  some  kind  retreat. 
To  quench  bis  thirst  and  cool  his  burning  heat;  " 
When,  to  his  wish,  a  crystal  stream  he  found. 
With  bowery  shade  and  verd.^.nt  herbage  crown'd: 
There  sudden  rush'd  before  his  wondering  sight 
A  Pagan  damsel  slieath'd  in  armour  bright: 
Her  helm  unlac'd,  her  visage  bare  display'd. 
And  tir'd  with  tight,  she  sought  the  cooling  shade. 
Struck   with    her  looks,  he  View'd    the  beauteous 

dame, 
Adniir'd  her  charms,  and  kindled  at  the  flame. 
O  Wondrous  fori:e  of  Love's  resistless  dart, 
That  pierc'd  at  once  and  rooted  in  his  heart ! 
Her  helm  she  clos'd,  prepar'd  to  assault  the  knight, 
But  numbers  drawing  nigh  constrain'd  hei  flight; 
The  lofty  virgin  fled^  but  left  behind 
Her  lovely  form  deep  imag'd  in  his  mind  ; 
Siill,  in  his  thought,  he  views  the  conscious  grove 
Eternal  fuel  to  the  (lames  of  love  ! 
Pensive  he  comes,  his  looks  his  soul  declare. 
With  eves  east  downward  and  dejected  air: 
Eight  hundred  hoi-sc  from  fertile  seals  he  leads. 
From  hills  of  Tvrrhene  and  Campania's  meads. 

Two  hundred  Grccjans  born,  were  next  to  see. 
Active  in  field,  from  weighty  armour  free; 
I'heirerooked  sahri's  at  their  side  they  wear  ; 
Their  backs  the  suundin,.;  bows  and  quivers  bear: 


'3  The  Flemings. 

't  William  Kufus  was  then  king,  but  he  had  09 
legitimate  offspring. 

'5  Son  of  a  sister  of  Bicmond  and  of  Rogero, 
duke  of  Calabria:  she  married  a  marquis  Gngli- 
elmo.  Bcemond  and  Rogero  were  born  of  Kobti  t 
Guiscardo,  of  the  Norman  race. 
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\\  xh  matclilpss  swiftness  were  their  steeds  endu'd, 
iiiiir'd  to  toil,  anil  sparing  in  tiitir  food  : 
Sv.illin  ;i(i;i<:k  tliey  rusli,  ami  5«ift  in  fliprht, 
In  troops  I'l-tieaiin^  and  dispers'd  they  fight: 
'I'atinus  "  led  tlieiv  force,  the  only  band 
That  join'd  the  Latian  arms  fn»m  Grecian  land ; 
Yii  near  the  seat  of  war,  (O  lasting  shame  '. 
<>  foul  <lishonour  to  the  (irecian  name!) 
Thou,  Greece, canst  hearunmov'd  the  loud  alarms, 
A  tame  spectator  of  tlie  deeds  of  arms  ! 
llfureign  power  oppre-s  thy  servile  reign. 
Thou  well  deserv'st  to  wear  the  victor's  chain. 

A  squadron  no.v,  the  last  in  order,  came, 
In  order  last,  but  lirst  in  martial  fume  ; 
y\dveuturcrs  cali'd,  and  heroes  fani'd  afar, 
Terronrs  of  Asia,  thunderbolts  of  war  ! 
Cease,  Argo,  cease  to  boast  thy  warriors'  might ; 
And.  Arthur,  cease  to  vaunt  each  fabled  knight; 
T  hese  all  th'  exi)loits  of  ancient  times  exceed  ! 
What  chief  is  worthy  such  a  band  to  lead  ? 
liyjoiut  consent  to  Dudon's  sway  they  yield, 
Of  prudent  age.  experiene'd  in  the  field  ; 
Who  youthful  vigour  joins  with  hoary  hairs. 
His  bosom  mark'd  with  many  manly  scars. 
Ik-re  stood  liustatius  with  the  first  in  fame, 
l!ut  inun-  eiinobled  by  his  brother's  "  name. 
<;frnando  here,  the  king  ofNorway's  soy, 
Who  vaunts  his  sceptred  race  and  resal  crown ; 
There  Kngcrlan,  and  there  Rogcro  shiu'd  ; 
Two  Gerrards  with  Ranihaldo's  dauntless  niindj 
With  gallant  I'bald  ami  Gentonio join'd. 
Rosiiiondo  with  the  bold  inust  honour  claim: 
Norinust  oblivion  hide  Oiuzo's  name: 
r^or  Lombard's  brethren  three  be  left  untold, 
Achilles,  Sforza,  Palamedes  bold  : 
Nor  Otho  fierce,  whose  valoiu'  won  the  shield  '" 
That  hears  a  child  and  serpent  on  its  Held. 
KorGuasco,  nor  Kidulphus  1  forget. 
Nor  either  Guido,  both  in  combat  great: 
Nor  must  I.Gernierpass,  nor  Kberard, 
To  rob  their  virtue  of  its  due  regard. 
But  why  neglects  my  Muse  a  wedded  pair, 
The  gallant  Edward  and  Gildippe  '9  fair  ? 
O  partners  still  in  every  biltle  try'd. 
Not  death  your  gentle  union  shall  divide  ! 
The  school  of  love,  which  e'en  the  fearful  warms, 
The  dame  instructed  in  the  trade  of  arms  : 
Still  by  his  side  her  watchful  steps  attend ; 
S:ill  on  one  fortune  both  their  lives  depend  : 
Ko  wound  in  fight  can  either  singly  bear. 
For  botfi  alike  in  every  anguish  share ; 
And  oft  one  feints  to  view  the  other's  wound, 
This  sheiiding  blood,  aud  that  in  sorrow  drown'd  ! 


"*  Tatinus  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  by 
the  emperor  Alexns.  from  Gonstautinopic,  to  join 
the  Christians  in  their  expedition. 

"  Godfrey. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  cnisade,  Otho  of  the  Vis- 
cnuli  overcame  one  Volucius,  a  leader  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  lia<l  defied  the  Christians  to  singU  com- 
bat, and  wore  for  his  crest  a  serpent  and  child, 
which  device  was  ever  after  worn  by  this  Otho: 
this  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Ariosto, 

■'Tasso,  in  one  of  his  letters,  writes,  that  I'dward 
was  an  Knglish  baron,  and  that  his  wife,  by  whom 
be  was  tenderly  beloved,  accoinpanicd  him  in  this 
cxiiedition,  where  they  both  perished. 


But  lo !  o'er  these,  o'er  all  the  host  confest. 
The  young  Kinaldo'"  tower'd  above  the  rest  : 
With  niariiat  grace  his  looks  around  he  cast, 
.Ind  gazing  crowds  admir'd  him  as  he  pass'd. 
.Mature  beyond  his  years  bis  virtues  shoot, 
.\s,  mix'd  with  blossoms,  grows  the  budding  fmit. 
When  clad  in  steel,  beseems  like  Mars  to  move; 
Hi^  face  diselcjs'd.  he  looks  the  god  of  love  ^' ! 
This  youth  on  Adige's  fair  iiindmg  shore. 
To  great  Uertoldu  fair  Sophia  bore. 
The  infant  from  the  breast  Matilda*"  rears, 
(The  watchful  guardian  of  his  tender  years) 
And,  while  beneath  her  care  the  youth  remains, 
Hisripeuingage  to  regal  virtue  trains; 
Till  She  loud  trumpet,  from  the  distant  cast. 
With  early  thirst  of  glory  fir'd  his  breast. 
Then  (lifteen  springs  scarce  changing  o'er  his  head) 
G  uiileless, untaught,  through  ways  unknown  he  fled  ; 
Th'  ICgean  sea  be  crosi'd  and  Grecian  lands. 
And  reach'd,  in  climes  remote,  the  Christian  hands. 
Three  years  the  warrior  in  the  camp  hud  seen, 
^et  scarce  the  driwn  began  to  shade  his  chin. 

Now  all  the  horse  were  past :   in  order  led. 
Next  came  the  foot,  and  Raymond 'J  at  their  head: 
Thoulouse  be  governs,  and  collects  his  train 
Between  the  Pyrcneans  and  the  main: 
Four  thousand  arm'd  in  proof,  well  us'd  to  bear 
Th'  inclement  seasons,  and  the  toils  of  war: 
\  ba.id  approv'd  in  every  battle  try'd; 
Nor  coidd  the  band  an  abler  leader  guide. 
NextSlephen  of  Amboise  conducts  his  power: 
from  'i'ours  and  Blois  he  brings  livethousand  more: 
No  hardy  nation  this,  inur'd  to  fight. 
Though  feuc'd  in  shining  steel,  a  martial  sight! 
.Soft  is  their  soil,  aud  of  a  gentle  kind. 
And,  like  their  soil,  th'  inhabitants  inclin'd  : 
Impetuous  first  they  run  to  meet  the  foe. 
But  soon,  repuls'd,  their  forces  languid  grow. 
Aicastus  was  the  third,  with  threatening  mien ; 
(So  Capaneus  of  oUl  at  Thebes  was  seen) 
Six  thousand  warriors,  in  Helvetia  bred. 
Plebeians  fierce,  from  .\lpiue  heights  he  led: 
Their  rural  tools,  that  wont  the  earth  to  tear. 
They  turn'd  to  nobler  in>truments  of  war; 
.And  with  those  hands,  accustom'd  herds  to  guide. 
They  boldly  now  the  might  of  kinjs  defy'd. 

Lo!  rais'd  in  airthe  standard  proudly  shown, 
In  which  appear  the  keys  and  papal  crown  : 
Seven  thousand  foot  there  good  Camillus  leads, 
In  heavy  arms  that  gleam  across  the  meads : 


""  The  poet,  by  a  poetical  anachronism,  feigns 
this  Rinaldo  to  have  been  at  the  sie»e  of  Jerusalem  ; 
for  llinaldo  of  F,ste,  son  of  HertolJo,  was  u  t  horn 
till  the  year  1 175,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  11)97. 

"  Rinaldo,  in  many  respects,  is  after  the  .Achil- 
les of  Homer,  who  is  repress  nled  not  oidy  the  bra- 
vest, but  the  handsomest,  of  all  the  Creeks,  except 
Nireus,  thus  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
forces  : 

Nireus  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace. 

The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race, 

Pelides  only  match'd  his  early  charms. 

Pope's  II.  u.  817. 

^-  See  the  notes  to  Bivik  xvii.  for  an  account  of 
this  evtraordinary  woman,  here  feigned  to  have 
presided  over  the  education  of  Uiualdo. 

^^  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse,  a  name  well 
known  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
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O'erjoy'd  he  seems,  decreed  his  name  to  grace. 
And  add  new  honours  to  his  ancient  race  i 
Whate'er  the  Latian  disciphne  may  claim. 
In  glorious  deeds  to  boast  an  equal  fame. 

Now  every  squadron  rans'd  in  order  due. 
Had  pass'd  before  the  chief  in  fair  review  ; 
When  Godfrey  straight  the  peers  assembled  holds, 
And  thus  the  purport  of  his  mind  unfolds. 

"  Sorn  as  the  morning  lifts  her  early  head. 
Let  all  the  forces  from  the  camp  be  led, 
WItii  speedy  course  to  reach  the  sacred  town. 
Ere  yt  t  their  purpose  or  their  march  is  known. 
Prepare  then  for  the  way.  for  figlit  prepare, 
Nor  doubt,  my  friends,   of  conquest  in  the  war!" 

These  words,  from  such  a  chieftain's  lips,  inspire 
Each  kindling  breast,  and  wake  the  slumbering  lire: 
Already  for  th'  expected  fijiht  they  burn. 
And  pant  impatient  for  the  day's  return. 
Yet  still  some  fears  their  careful  chief  oppress'd, 
But  these  he  smother'd  in  his  thoughtful  breast : 
By  certain  tidings  brought,  he  lately  heard. 
That  Egypt's  king  his  course  for  Gaza  steer'd  : 
(A  frontier  town  that  all  the  realm  commands. 
And  a  strong  barrier  to  the  Syrian  lands) 
Full  well  he  knows  the  monarch's  restless  mind. 
Nor  doubts  in  him  a  cruel  foe  to  find. 
Aside  the  pious  leader  Henry  took, 
And  thus  his  faithful  messenger  bespoke: 

"  Attend  my  words,  some  speedy  bark  ascend. 
And  to  the  Grecian  shore  thy  voyage  bend  ; 
A  youth  will  there  arrive  of  regal  name  ^4, 
Who  comes  to  share  our  arms  and  share  our  fame  ; 
Prince  of  the  Danes,  who  brings'from  distant  lands. 
Beneath  the  frozen  pole,  his  valiant  hands  : 
The  Grecian  monarch,  vers'd  in  fraud,  may  try 
His  arts  on  him,  and  every  means  employ 
To  stop  the  youthful  warrior  in  his  course. 
And  rob  our  hopes  ofthis  auxiliar  force. 
My  faithful  nunciate  thou,  the  Dane  invite, 
With  every  thought  the  gallant  prince  excite. 
Both  for  his  fame  and  mine,  to  speed  his  way. 
Nor  taint  his  glory  with  ill-tim'd  delay. 
Thou  with  the  sovereign  of  the  Greeks  remain. 
To  claim  the  succours  promis'd  oft  in  vain." 

He  said  ;  and  having  thus  reveai'd  his  mind. 
And  due  credentials  to  his  charge  consigned. 
The  trusty  messenger  his  vessel  sought. 
And  Godfrey  calm'd  awhile  his  troubled  thought. 
Soon  as  the  rising  morn,  with  splendour  dres», 
Unlocks  the  portals  of  the  roseate  east. 
The  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  fills  the  air, 
And  bids  the  warriors  for  their  march  prepare. 
Not  half  so  grateful  to  the  longing  swain 
The  lowering  thunder  that  presages  rain. 
As  to  these  eager  bands  the  shrill  alarms 
Of  martial  clangours  and  the  sound  of  arms. 

At  once  they  rose  witli  generous  ardour  press'd. 
At  once  their  limbs  in  radiant  armour  dress'd, 
And  rang'd  in  martial  pomp  (a  dreadful  band) 
Beneath  their  numeixuis  chiefs  in  order  stand. 
Now  man  to  man,  the  thick  battalions  join'd, 
Unfurl  their  banners  to  the  sportive  wind  ; 
And,  in  Ih'  imperial  standard  rais'd  on  high, 
The  cross  triumphant  blazes  tf>  the  sky. 
Meantime  the  Sun  above  the  horizon  gains 
The  rising  circuit  of  th'  ethereal  plains: 


>4  Sweno,  son  to  the  king  of  Denmark.    See  note 
to  Book  viii. 


Thepolish'd  steel  reflects  the  dazzling  light, 
And  strikes  with  flashing  rays  the  aching  sight. 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  sparkling  gleams  aspire. 
Till  all  the  campaign  seems  to  glow  with  fire; 
While  mingled  clamours  echo  through  the  meads. 
The  clash  of  arms,  the  neigh  of  trampling  steeds ! 

A  chosen  troop  of  horse,  dispatch'd  before. 
In  armour  light,  the  country  round  explore. 
Lest  foes  in  ambush  should  their  march  prevent; 
While  other  bands  the  cautious  leader  sent 
The  dikes  to  level,  clear  the  rugged  way, 
And  free  each  pass  that  might  their  speed  delay. 
No  troops  of  Pagans  could  withstand  their  force ; 
No  walls  of  strength  could  stop  their  rapid  course: 
In  vain  oppos'd  the^raggy  mountain  stood, 
The  rapid  torrent  and  perplexing  wood. 
So  when  the  king  of  floods  in  angry  pride 
With  added  waters  swells  his  foamy  tide. 
With  dreadful  ruin  o'er  the  banks  he  flows. 
And  nought  appears  that  can  his  rage  oppose. 

The  king  of  Tripoly  had  power  alone, 
(Well-furnish'd,  in  a  strongly-guarded  town, 
With  arms  and  men)  to  check  the  troops' advance, 
But  durst  not  meet  in  fight  the  host  of  France. 
To  appease  the  Christian  chief,  the  heralds  briog 
Pacific  presents  from  the  Pagan  king; 
Who  such  conditions  for  the  peace  receives. 
As  pious  Godfrey  in  his  wisdom  gives. 

There  from  mount  Seir,   that  near  to  eastward 
stands, 
.^nd  from  above  the  subject  tovin  commands. 
The  faithful  pour  in  numlrers  to  the  plain; 
(Each  sex  and  every  age,  a  various  train  !) 
Their  gifts  before  the  Christian  leader  bear; 
With  joy  they  view  him,  and  with  transport  hear  ; 
Gaze  on  the  foreign  garl)  with  wondering  eye, 
.\nd  with  unfailing  guides  the  host  supply. 

Now  Godfrey  with  the  camp  pursues  his  way 
Along  the  borders  of  the  neighbouring  sea  : 
For  station'd  there  his  friendly  vessels  ride'=. 
From  which  the  army's  wants  are  well  supply'd  ; 
For  him  alone  each  Grecian  isle  is  till'd. 
For  him  their  vintage  Crete  and  Scios  yield. 

The  numerous  ships  the  shaded  ocean  hide. 
Loud  groans  beneath  the  weighttheburthen'd  tide. 
The  vessels  thus  their  watchful  post  maintain, 
And  guard  from  Saracens  the  midland  main. 
Uesides  the  ships  with  ready  niunbers  mann'd 
From  wealthy  Venice  and  Liguria's  strand, 
England  and  Holland  send  a  naval  power. 
And  fertile  Sicily,  and  Gallia's  shore. 
These,  all  united,  brought  from  every  coast 
Provisions  needful  for  the  landed  host; 
While  on  their  march  impatient  they  proceed,   . 
(From  all  defence  the  hostile  frontiers  freed) 
And  urge  their  haste  the  hallow'd  soil  to  gain 
Whore  Christ  cndur'd  the  stings  of  mortal  pain. 
But  Fame  with  winged  speed  before  them  flies; 
(.Alike  the  messenger  of  truth  and  lies) 
She  paints  the  camp  in  one  united  band. 
Beneath  one  leader,  moving  o'er  the  land. 
By  none  oppos'd:   their  nations,  numbers  tells  ; 
The  i.-dme  and  actions  of  each  chief  reveals; 
Displays  tlieir purpose,  stts  the  «ar  to  view. 
And  terrifies  nith  doubts  th'  usurping  crew. 


-5  The  poet  means  the  Genoese,  who  had  sup- 
plied a  great  number  of  armed  galleys,  under  the 
direction  of  William  Embraico. 
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More  dreadful  to  their  anxious  mind  appears 
The  distant  prospect,  and  augments  their  fears  ; 
To  every  light  report  their  ears  they  bend, 
Watch  every  rumour,  every  tale  attend  ; 
From  man  to  man  the  murmurs,  swelling  still. 
The  country  round  and  mournful  city  fill ; 
Their  aged  monarch,  thus  with  danger  prest, 
Rc'olves  dire  fancies  in  his  doubtful  breast: 
His  name  was  Aladiue-^;   who  scarce  maintain'd 
(With  fears  beset)  his  scat  so  lately  gaiu'd: 
By  nature  still  to  cruel  deeds  inclin'd, 
Though' years  had  something  chang'd  his  savagi 
mind. 
When  now  he  saw  the  Latian  troops  prepare 
Against  his  city-walls  to  turn  the  war; 
Suspicions,  join'd  with  former  fears,  arose  ; 
Alike  he  fear'd  his  subjects  and  his  foes  i 
Together  in  one  town  he  saw  reside 
Two  people,  whom  their  different  faiths  divide  ; 
While  part  the  purer  laws  uf  Christ  believe. 
More  numerous  those  who  Macon's  laws  receive. 
When  first  the  monarch  conquer'd  .Siun's  town. 
And  sought  secure  ly  there  to  fi\  his  throne. 
He  freed  his  Pagans  from  the  tax  of  state. 
But  on  the  Christians  laid  the  heavier  weight. 
Tbe^e  thoughts  inflam'd  and  rous'd  his  native  rage 
(Now  chill'd  and  tardy  with  the  frost  of  age) : 
So  turns,  in  summer's  heat,  the  venomM  snake. 
That  slept  the  winter  liarmless  in  tlie  brake: 
So  the  tame  lion,  urg'd  to  wrath  again. 
Resumes  his  fury,  and  erects  'lis  mane. 

Then  to  himself:   "  On  every  face  I  view 
The  marks  of  joy  in  that  perfidious  orew  : 
In  general  grief  their  jovial  days  they  keep, 
And  laugh  and  revel  when  the  public  weep : 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  dreadful  scliemc  is  plann'd 
Against  our  life  to  lift  a  murderous  hand  j 
Or  to  their  monarcli's  foes  betray  the  state. 
And  to  their  Christian  friends  unbar  the  gate. 
But  s(x)n  our  justice  will  their  crimes  prevent. 
And  swift-wing'd  vengeance  on  their  heads  be  sent; 
Example  dreadful !  death  shall  seize  on  all: 
Their  infants  at  the  mothers*  breast  shall  fall  : 
The  flames  shall   o'er  their  domes  and   temples 

spread ; 
Such  be  the  funeral  piles  to  grace  their  dead  ! 
But  midst  their  votive  gifts,  to  sate  our  ire, 
The  priests  shall  first  upon  the  tomb  expire.'* 

So  threats  the  tyjant;   but  his  threats  are  vain; 
Though  pity  moves  not,  coward  fears  restrain  ; 
Rage   prompts   his  soul  their   guiltless  blood  to 

spill. 
But  trembling  doubts  oppose  bis  savage  will. 
He  fears  the  Cliristians,  shrinks  at  future  harms. 
Nor  dares  provoke  too  far  the  victor's  amis. 
This  purpose  curb'd,  to  other  parts  he  turns 
The  rage  that  in  his  restless  bosom  burns  : 
With  fire  he  wastes  the  fertile  country  round. 
And  lays  the  houses  level  with  the  ground  : 
He  leaves  no  place  entire,  that  may  receive 
The  Christian  army,  or  their  march  relieve; 
Pollutes  the  springs  and  rivers  in  their  beds. 
And  poison  in  the  wholesome  water  sheds  ; 


*  Tasso,  with  the  license  of  a  poet,  has  made  a 
king  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  city,  at  that  time,  was 
in  reality  under  the  dominion  of  the  calipli  of 
Egypt,  taken  by  him  some  time  before  fro  n  the 
Turks. 


Cautiotis  with  cruelty  !   meantime  his  care 
Had  reinforc'd  Jerusalem  for  war. 
Three  parts  for  siege  were  strongly  fortify'd, 
Thougli  less  securely  fenc'd  the  northern  side. 
Hut  there,  when  first  t he  threaten'd  storm  was  heard. 
New  ramparts,  for  defence,  in  haste  he  rear'd ; 
Collecting  in  the  town,  from  different  lands, 
Auxiliar  forces  to  his  subject  bands. 

BOOK   II. 

THE    ARGUMENT, 

Aladine  transports  an  image  of  the  Virgin  from 
the  temple  of  the  Christians  into  the  mosque, 
by  the  advice  of  ismeno,  who  proposes  tliereby 
to  form  a  spell  to  secure  the  city.  In  the  night 
tile  image  is  secretly  stolen  away.  The  king, 
unable  to  discover  the  author  of  the  theft,  and 
incensed  against  the  Christians,  prepares  for  a 
general  massacre.  Sophronia,  a  Christian  vir- 
gin, accuses  herself  to  the  king.  Olindo,  her 
lover,  takes  the  fact  upon  himself  .'Madine,  in 
a  rage,  orders  both  to  be  burned.  Clorinda 
arrives,  intercedes  for  them,  and  obtains  their 
paril'U.  In  the  mean  time  Go-Jfrey,  with  his 
army,  reaches  Emmaus.  He  receives  'irgantes 
and  Alethes,  ambassadors  from  Egypt.  The 
latter,  in  an  artful  speech,  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade Godfrey  from  attacking  Jerusalem.  His 
proposals  are  rejected,  and  Argantes  declares 
war  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 

While  thus  the  Pagan  kiug  prepar'd  for  fight, 
The  fam'd  Ismeno  came  before  his  sight ; 
Ismeno,  he  n  hose  power  the  tomb  invades. 
And  calls  again  to  life  departed  shades  ; 
Whose  magic  verse  can  pierce  the  world  beneath. 
And  startle  Pluto  in  the  re.Tlms  of  death ; 
The  subject  demons  at  his  will  restrain, 
.\\u\  faster  hind  or  loose  their  servile  chain. 
Ismeno  once  the  Christian  faith  avow'd. 
But  now  at  Macon's  impious  worship  bow'd: 
Yet  still  his  former  rites  the  wretch  retain'd, 
And  oft,  with  Pagan  mix'<l,  their  use  profan'd. 
Now  from  the  caverns,  where,  retir'd  alone 
From  vulgar  eyes,  he  studied  arts  unknown. 
He  came  assistance  to  hi;-  lord  to  bring: 
An  ill  adviser  to  a  tyrant  king  ! 

Then    thus  he   spoke:    "O  king!    behold    at 
hand 
That  conquering  host,  the  tenourof  the  land! 
I'.ut  let  us  act  as  fits  the  noble  mind  : 
The  bold  from  Earth  and  Heaven  will  succour  find. 
As  king  and  leader  well  thy  cares  preside. 
And  with  foreseeing  thought  for  all  provide. 
If  all,  like  thee,  their  several  parts  dispose. 
This  land  will  prove  the  burial  of  thy  foes. 
I.u!  here  I  come  with  thee  the  toils  to  bear, 
T'  assist  thy  labours,  and  thy  dangers  share. 
Accept  the  counsel  cautious  years  impart, 
And  join  to  this  the  powers  of  magic  art: 
Those  angels,  exii'd  from  th'  ethereal  plains. 
My  [jotent  charms  shall  force  to  share  our  pains. 
Attend  the  scheme,  revolving  in  my  breast. 
The  Hist  enchantment  that  my  thoughts  suggest. 
An  altar  by  the  Christians  stands  immur'd 
Deep  under  ground,  from  vulgar  eyes  secur'd. 
The  statue  of  their  goddess  there  is  show'd, 
The  mother  of  their  human,  buried  God ! 
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Before  the  imape  bums  continual  light ; 

A  flowing  veil  conceals  licr  from  tliu  sight. 

On  every  side  are  tables  tliere  clis|)l.-,y'd, 

And  votive  gifts  by  snpfrstition  paid. 

Haste  !  snatch  their  idol  from  that  impious  race, 

And  in  thy  mosque  the  boasted  figure  place. 

Then  will  I  raise  such  spell-:  of  wondrous  power, 

This  fated  pledge  (while  there  detain'd  secnrc) 

Shall  prove  the  guardian  of  thy  city's  gate  '; 

And  walls  of  adamant  shall  fence  thy  slate.'' 

He   said,    and    ceas'd :     his    words    persuasion 
wrought. 
And  swift  the  king  the  hidden  temple  sought: 
Furious  he  drove  the  trembling  priests  away. 
And  seiz'd  with  daring  hands  the  hallow'd  prey  : 
Then  lo  the  mosque  in  haste  the  prize  he  bore; 
(Where  rites  profane  offend  th'  Almighty  Power) 
"ihere,  o'er  the  sacred  form,  with  impious  zeal. 
The  foul  magician  mutter'd  many  a  spell. 

But  soon  as  morning  strcak'd  the  east  of  Heaven, 
The  watch,  to  whom  the  temple's  guard  was  given, 
No  longer  in  its  place  the  image  found. 
And  search'd  with  fruitless  care  the  dome  around. 
I'hen  to  the  king  the  strange  report  he  bears  ; 
The  king,  inflam'd  withwratli,  the  tidings  hears  : 
His  thoiiglits  suggest  some  Christian's  secret  hand 
Has  thence  purloin'd  the  guardian  of  the  land: 
l^ut  whether  t'hristian  zeal  hatl  thence  convey'd 
T/iC  hallow'd  form  ;  or  Heaven  its  power  disjilay'd, 
To  snatch  from  impious  fanes  and  roofs  luiclcaii 
The  glorious  semblance  of  their  virgin-queen, 
Doubtful  the  fame;  nor  can  we  dare  assign 
The  deed  to  human  art  or  hands  divine. 

The  king  each  tetnple  sought  and  secret  place, 
And  vow'd  with  costly  gifts  the  mnn  to  grace, 
Who  brought  the  image,  or  the  thief  levtal'd  ; 
But  threaten'd  those  whose  lips  the  deed  conceal'd. 
The  wily  sorcerer  every  aitapply'd 
To  explore  the  truth  :  in  vain  his  arts  he  try'd  : 
For  whether  wrought  by  Heaven,  or  Earth  alone. 
Heaven  kept  it,  spite  of  all  his  charms,  unknown. 
But  when  the  king  perceiv'd  his  search  was  vain 
To  find  th'  oflcnder  of  the  Christian  train  :  ' 
<  In  all  at  once  his  fierce  resentment  turn'd  ; 
On  all  at  once  his  savage  fury  burn'd : 
No  bounds,  no  laws,  his  purpose  cpuld  control. 
But  blood  alone  could  sate  his  vengeful  soul. 
"  Our  wrath  shall  not  be  lost,"  aloud  he  ei  ies, 
"  The  thief  airiidst  the  general  slaughter  dies. 
Guilty  and  innocent,  they  perish  all ! 
Let  the  just  perish,  so  the  guilty  fall. — 
Yet  wherefore  just  ?   when  none  our  pity  claim; 
Not  one  but  hates  our  rites,  and  bates  our  name. 
Kise,  rise,  my  friends!   the  fire  and  sword  employ, 
l.ay  waste  their  dwellings,  and  their  race  destroy.'' 

So  spoke  the  tyrant  to  the  listi  ning  crew  ; 
Among  the  faithful  soon  tiie  tidings  flew. 
With  honour  chili'd,  the  dismal  sound  they  he.ird, 
While  ghastly  death  on  every  face  appcar'd. 
None  think  of  flight,  or  for  defence  prepare. 
Or  seek  to  deprecate  their  fate  « itli  prayer: 
But  lo  !   when  least  they  hope,  the  timorous  bands 
'J"heir  safety  owe  to  unexpected  hands, 

A  maid  there  was  among  the  Christian  kind, 
In  prime  of  years,  and  of  exalted  mind  : 


'  This  passage  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
ancient. Pa'ladium,  by  which  the  city  of  Troy  was 
to  be  defended. 


r,i-auteous  her  form,  but  beauty  she  despis'd, 

( )r  beauty  grac'd  with  virtue  only  priz'd. 

I'loni  flattering  tongues  the  modest  fair  withdrew. 

And  liv'd  .'.ecluded  from  the  j-.uhlic  view: 

But  vain  her  cares  to  hide  her  beauty  prov'd. 

Her  beauty  worthy  to  be  seen  and  lov'd, 

hfor  Love  consents,  but  soon  reveals  her  charms, 

And  with  their  power  a  youthful  lover  warms: 

That  Love  who  now  conceals  his  piercing  eyes, 

And  now,  like  .\rgos,  every  thing  descries  ; 

Who  brings  to  view  each  giace  that  shuns  the  light. 

And  midst  a  thou:>and  guards  dirpcts  the  lover's 

Sophrouia  she,  Olindowas  his  name;         [sight ! 
I  he  same  their  city,  and  their  faith  the  same. 
The  youth  as  modest  as  the  maid  was  fair. 
But  little  hop'd,  nor  durst  his  love  declare: 
He  knew  not  how,  or  fear'd  to  tell  his  pain, 
She  saw  it  not,  or  viewd  It  with  disdain: 
Thus  to  this  hour  in  silent  grief  he  mourn'd. 
His  thoughts  unnoted,  or  his  passion  scorn'd. 

Meantime  the  tidings  spread  from  place  to  plac*^. 
Of  death  impending  o'er  the  Christian  race  : 
Soon  in  Sophronia's  noble  mind  arose 
A  generous  jilan  to  avert  her  people's  woes  ; 
Zeal  first  inspir'd,  but  bashful  shame  ensu'd, 
And  modesty  awhile  the  thought  withstood: 
Vet  soon  her  fortitude  each  doubt  suppress'd. 
And  arm'd  with  confidence  her  tender  breast ; 
Tbroiigb  gazing  throngs  alone  the  \  irgin  goes. 
Nor  strives  to  hide  her  beauties,  nor  disclose: 
O'er  her  fair  face  a  decent  veil  is  seen. 
Her  eyes  declin'd  with  modest  graceful  mien : 
An  artless  negligence  compos'd  her  dress. 
And  nature's  genuine  grace  her  charms  confess. 
Adinii'd  by  all,  regardless  went  the  dame. 
Till  to  the  presence  of  the  king  she  came  : 
V^'llile  yet  he  rav'd,  she  dar'd  to  meet  his  view. 
Nor  from  his  threatening  looks  her  steps  withdrew. 

O  king  '"  she  thus  began,  "  awhile  contain 
Thy  anger,  and  thy  people's  rage  restrain  : 
1  oome  to  show,  and  to  your  vengeance  yield 
Th'  olVender  from  your  fruit  less  search  conceal'd.'* 

She  said,  and  ceas'd  :  the  king  in  wonder  gaz'd, 
entruck  "ith  her  courage,  with  her  looks  amaz'd) 
tier  sudden  charms  at  once  his  soul  engage, 
III' calms  bis  passion,  and  forgets  his  rage. 
If  :uilder  she,  or  he  of  softer  frame. 
His  heart  had  felt  the  power  of  beanly's  flame: 
Bui  haughty  charms  can  ne'er  the  h,iughty  move  j 
F'-i'  smiles  and  graces  are  the  food  of  love. 
Tboiiih  love  could  not  affect  his  savage  mind, 
He  yet  appear'd  to  gentle  thoughts  inclin'd. 
'■  Disclose  the  truth  at  large, ''  he  thus  reply'd, 
"  No  harm  shall  to  thy  Christian  friends  betide." 

Thtn  she:  '■  Befurethy  sight  the  guilty  stands: 
The  theft,  O  king!  committed  by  these  hands. 
In  me  the  thief  who  stole  the  image  view  ; 
lo  me  the  punishment  decreed  is  due." 

Thus,  fill'd  with  public  zeal,  the  generous  dame 
A  victim  for  her  people's  ransom  came. 
(.)  great  deceit  !  O  lie  divinely  fair! 
What  truth  with  such  a  falsehood  can  compare  ? 
In  deep  suspense  her  words  the  tyrant  heard, 
No  wonted  fury  in  his  looks  aripear'd. 
"  Declare,"  thus  mildly  to  tlie  maid  he  spoke, 
"  Who  gave  thee  counsel  and  the  deed  partook.'' 
"  The  deed  alone  was  mine,"  reply'd  the  fair: 
•*  I  suffer'd  none  with  me  the  fame  to  share; 
.Mine  was  the  counsel,  mine  the  first  design. 
And  the  last  acting  of  the  deed  was  mine." 
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" Then  only  thou,"  he  crj'd,  "  must  bear    the 

pain 
Our  anper  now  and  just  revenge  oriiain." 
'*  'Tis  just,  since  all  the  glory  mine,"  she  cried, 
"  That  none  with  me  the  punishment  divide." 
With  kmdiinz  ire  the  Pa;an  thus  replies  : 
*'  Say,  where  concoal'd  the  Christian  image  lies," 
"  T  is  not  conceal'd,''  rejoin'd  the  daunt  less  dame, 
*'  1  gave  the  hallow'd  statue  to  the  flame  j 
So  could  no  impious  hands  again  profane 
The  sacred  image,  and  her  beauty  stain. 
Then  seek  no  more  what  never  can  he  thine, 
But  lo  !  the  thief  I  to  thy  hands  resign  ; 
If  theft  it  may  be  call'd  to  seize  our  right, 
Unjustly  torn  away  by  lawless  might." 

At  this  the  king  in  threatening  words  retnm'd; 
With  wralh  ungovem'd  all  his  bosom  burn'd: 
**  Ah  !  hope  no  more  thy  pardon  here  to  lind, 
O  glorious  virgin!  O  exalted  mind  ! 
In  vain,  against  the  tyrant's  fury  held. 
Love  for  defence  opposes  beauty's  shield." 

Now  do(.)m'd  to  death,  and  sentenc'd  to  the  Hame, 
With  cruel  hands  they  seize  the  beautet)us  dame. 
Her  veil  and  mantle  rent  bestrew  the  ground, 
With  rugged  cords  her  tender  arms  are  bound. 
Silent  she  stands,  no  marks  of  fear  express'd. 
Yet  soft  commotions  gently  heave  her  breast; 
Her  modest  cheeks  a  transient  blush  disclose. 
Where  lilies  soon  succeed  the  fading  rose. 
Meanwhile  the  people  throng, (the  rumour  spread) 
And  with  the  rest  Olindo  there  was  led : 
The  tale  he  knew,  hut  not  the  victim's  name, 
Till  near  the  tragic  scene  of  fate  he  came  : 
Soon  as  the  youth  the  prisoner's  face  survey'd, 
And  sa  V,  condemn'd  to  death,  his  lovely  maid  ; 
While  the  stern  guards  their  cruel  task  pursue. 
Through  the  thick  ])refs  n  ith  headlong  speedhe  flew. 
"  She's  guiltlc>s  '."  to  the  king  aloud  he  cries, 
"  She  's  guiltless  of  th'  ofl'ence  for  which  she  dies  ! 
She  could  not — durst  not — such  a  work  demands 
Far  other  than  a  woman's  feeble  hands:  — 
What  arts  to  lull  the  keeper  could  slic  prove  ? 
And  how  the  sacred  image  thence  remove? 
She  fendly  boasts  the  deed,  unthinking  maid  ! 
'Twas  I  the  statue  from  the  mosque  convey'd  : 
Where  the  high  dome  receives  the  air  and  light, 
I  found  a  passage,  favour'd  by  the  night : 
The  glory  mine,  the  death  for  me  remains, 
Nor  let  her  thus  usurp  my  rightful  pains  : 
The  punishment  be  mine  ;  her  chains  I  claim  ; 
Aline  is  the  pile  prepar'd,  and  mine  the  kindled 
flame  !'■ 
At  this  her  head  Sophronia  gently  rais'd. 
And  on  the  youth  with  looks  of  pity  gaz'd. 
"  Unhappy  man  !   what  brings  thee  guiltless  here  ? 
What  phrensy  guides  thee,  or  what  rash  despair? 
Say.  cannot  I,  without  thy  aid,  engage 
The  utmost  threatening  of  a  mortal's  rage  ? 
This  breast  undaunted  can  resign  its  breath. 
Nor  asks  a  partner  in  the  hour  of  death.'' 

.She  spoke  ;  but  wrought  notrm  her  lover's  mind. 
Who,  firm,  retain'd  his  purpose  first  desigu'd. 
O  glorious  struggle  for  a  fatal  prize  ! 
When  love  with  fortitude  for  conquest  vies. 
Where  death  is  the  reward  the  victor  bears. 
And  safety  is  the  ill  the  vanquish'd  fears  ! 
While  thus  they  both  contend  the  deed  to  claim, 
The  monarch's  fury  burns  with  fiercer  flame; 
He  rag'd  lo  find  his  power  so  lightly  priz'd. 
And  all  the  torments  he  prepar'd  despis'd. 


"  I^t  both."  he  cried,  "  their  wish'd  design  obtain. 
And  b'jth  enjoy  the  prize  they  seek  to  gain.'' 
The  tyrant  said,  and  straight  the  signal  made 
To  bind  the  youth:    the  ready  guards  obey'd. 
With  face  averted  to  one  stake  confin'd. 
With  cruel  cords  the  hapless  pair  they  bind. 
Now  njund  their  limbs  they  place  the  rising  pyre ; 
.And  now  with  breath  awake  the  slumbering  tire  ; 
^Vlle^  thus  the  lover,  in  a  moving  strain. 
Bespeaks  the  lov'd  companion  of  his  pain  : 

"  Are  these  the  bands  with  which  I  hop'd  to  join. 
In  happier  times,  my  future  days  to  thine? 
And  are  we  doom'd,  alas  !  this  fire  to  prove, 
Instead  of  kindly  flames  of  mutual  love  ? 
Love  promis'd  gentler  flames  and  softer  ties ; 
But  cruel  fate  far  other  now  supplies  I 
Too  long  from  thee  I  mourn'd  my  lifedisjoin'd, 
And  now  in  death  a  hapless  meeting  fiud  ! 
'I'ot  am  I  blest,  since  thou  the  pains  must  bear. 
If  not  thy  bed,  at  least  thy  pile  to  share. 
Thy  death  I  mourn,  but  not  my  own  lament. 
Since  dying  by  thy  side  I  die  content. 
Could  yet  my  prayer  one  further  bliss  obtain. 
How  sweet,  how  envy'd  then  were  every  pain  ! 
O  could  I  press  my  faithful  breast  to  thine. 
And  on  thy  lips  my  fleeting  soid  resign  ! 
So  might  we,  fainting  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
Together  mix  our  sighs  and  parting  breath!'* 

In  words  like  these  unblest  Olindo  mourn'd; 
To  him  her  counsel  thus  the  nraid  return'd  : 

"  O  youth  !  far  other  thoughts,  and  pure  desires. 
Far  other  sorrows  now  the  time  requires  ! 
Dost  thou  forget  thy  sins  }  nor  call  to  mind 
What  Gnd  has  for  the  righteous  souls  assign'd  ? 
Undure  for  him,  and  sweet  the  pains  will  prove  ; 
.Aspire  with  joy  to  happier  scats  above  ; 
Yon  glittering  skies  and  golden  Sun  survey. 
That  call  us  hence  to  realms  of  endless  day." 

Here,  mov'd  with  pity,  loud  the  Pagans  groan : 
But  more  conceal'd  the  Cliristians  vent  their  moan. 
The  king  himself,  with  thoughts  unusual  press'd, 
Felt  his  fierce  heart  suspended  in  his  breast : 
But,  scorning  to  relent,  he  turn'd  bis  view 
From  the  dire  prospect,  and  in  haste  withdrew. 
Yet  thou,  Sophronia,  beai'st  the  general  woe. 
And,  wept  by  all,  thy  tears  disdain  to  flow ! 

While  thus  they  stand,  behold  a  knight  is  seen, 
(Ffjr  such  he  seem'd)  of  fierce  and  noble  mien  ! 
Whose  foreign  arms  ami  strange  attire  proclaim 
An  alien  from  a  distatit  land  he  came. 
The  sculptur'd  tigress  on  his  helmet  high 
(.V  well-known  crest !)  attracts  each  gazer's  eye. 
I  his  sign  Clorinda  in  the  field  display'd. 
All  see  and  own  by  this  the  warrior-maid. 
She,  from  a  child  ^,  beheld  with  scornful  eyes 
Her  sex's  arts,  despising  female  toys  : 


'  With  respect  to  the  character  of  a  female  war- 
rior, however  repugnant  it  may  appear  to  our  pre- 
sent ide.is,  the  example  of  Virgil, -and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Amazons,  may  be  sutficient  authority 
for  Tasso  to  introduce  the  beautiful  variety  in  his 
poem,  arising  from  the  characteis  of  Clorinda 
and  Gildippe.  There  is  a  singular  passage  in  one 
ofPetrtrch's  letters,  describmg  particularly  an 
Amazonian  woman,  which  it  may  not  be  here  un- 
pleasiue  to  lav  bifore  the  reader,  from  the  Life  of 
I'etrar<h    publi-hrd  in  l""i6. 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  1  iaw  in  my  little  journey. 
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Arachne*s  labours  neVr  her  hours  divide, 
Her  noble  hands  nor  loom  nor  spindle  guide  ; 
From  ease  inglorious  and  from  sloth  she  fled, 
And,  mix'd  in  ramps,  a  life  nnsully'd  led  : 
With  rigour  pleas'd,  her  lovely  face  slic  arm'd 
With  haughty  looks,  yet  even  in  fierceness  charin'd : 
In  early  years  her  tender  hand  restraiiiM 
The  fiery  courser,  and  his  courage  rtin'd  : 
She  pois'd  the  spear  and  sword  :  her  growing  force 
She  try'd  in  wrestling  and  theilusty  course  ; 
Then  through   the  mountain    paths    and    lonely 

wood 
The  bear  and  shaggy  lion's  tracks  pursu'd  : 
In  war,  the  dread  of  men  the  virgin  shin'd : 
In  woods,  the  terrour  of  the  savage  kind ! 
From  Persia,  jealous  of  the  Christian  fame, 
To  oppose  the  victor-host  Clorinda  came : 


nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  prodigious 
strength  and  extraordinary  courage  of  a  young 
woman  called  Mary,  whom  we  saw  at  Puzzoli. 
She  passed  her  life  among  soldiers,  and  it  was  a 
common  opinion  that  shj  was  so  much  feared,  no 
one  dared  attack  her  honour.  No  warrior  but  en- 
vied her  prowess  and  skill.  From  the  Tower  of 
her  age  she  lived  in  camps,  and  adopted  the  mi- 
litary rules  and  dress.  Her  body  is  that  of  a  hardy 
soldier,  rather  than  a  woman,  and  seamed  all  over 
with  the  scars  of  honour.  She  is  always  at  war  with 
her  neighbours ;  sometimes  she  attacks  them  with 
a  little  troop,  sometimes  alone ;  and  several  have 
died  by  her  hand.  She  is  perfect  in  all  the  stra- 
tagems of  the  military  art ;  and  suffers,  with  in- 
credible patience,  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat,  and 
fatigue.  In  fine,  she  lies  on  the  bare  ground  ;  her 
shield  serves  for  her  pillow,  and  she  sleeps  armed 
in  the  open  air. 

"  I  had  seen  her  in  my  first  voyage  to  Naples, 
about  three  years  ago ;  but  as  she  was  very  much 
altered,  I  did  not  know  her  again.  She  came  for- 
v;ard  to  salute  me;  I  returned  it  as  to  a  person  I 
was  not  acquainted  with.  But  by  her  laugh,  and 
the  gesture  of  those  about  me,  I  suspected  some- 
thing ;  and  observing  her  with  more  attention,  I 
found  under  the  helmet  the  face  of  Ibis  formi- 
dable virgin.  Was  I  to  inform  yon  of  half  the 
things  they  relate  of  her,  you  would  take  them  for 
fables.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few 
facts,  to  which  I  was  witness.  By  accident  several 
strangers  who  came  to  Puzzoli  to  see  this  wonder, 
were  all  assembled  at  the  citadel,  to  make  trial 
of  her  strength.  We  found  her  alone,  walking 
before  the  portico  of  the  church,  and  not  surprised 
at  the  concourse  of  the  people.  We  begged  she 
would  give  us  a  proof  of  her  strength.  She  ex- 
cused herself  at  first,  on  having  a  wound  in  her 
arm  ;  but  afterwards  she  took  up  an  enormous 
block  of  stone,  and  a  piece  of  wood  loaded  with 
iron.  Upon  tliese,  said  she,  yon  may  try  your 
strength  if  you  will.  After  every  one  had  at- 
tempted to  move  them,  with  more  or  less  success, 
she  took  and  threw  them  with  so  much  ease  over 
our  heads,  that  we  remained  confounded,  and  could 
hardly  believe  our  eyes.  At  first  some  deceit  was 
suspected,  but  there  could  be  none.  This  has 
rendered  credible  what  the  ancients  relate  of  the 
Amazons,  and  Virgil  of  the  heroines  of  Italy,  who 
were  headed  by  Camilla." 

See  Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  i.  p.  3M. 


And.  oft  before,  in  fight  her  daring  hand 
Had  fatten'd  with  their  blood  the  thirsty  land. 

When  near  the  fatal  place  the  virgin  drew. 
And  the  dire  scene  appear'd  before  her  view  ; 
She  spnrr'd  her  steed  to  observe  the  victims  nigh. 
And  learn  th'  unhappy  cause  for  which  they  die.     • 
The  yielding  crowd  gave  way  :  the  curious  maid 
With  steadfast  eyes  the  pair  in  bonds  survcy'd. 
One  moum'd  aloud,  and  one  in  silence  stood  ; 
The  weaker  se\  the  greater  firmness  shuw'd: 
Vet  seem'd  Olindo  like  a  man  to  moan 
Who  wept  another's  sufferings,  not  his  own; 
While  silent  she,  and  fixed  on  Heaven  her  eyes, 
Already  seem'd  to  claim  her  kindred  skies. 

Clorinda  view'd  their  state  with  tender  woe. 
And  down  her  cheeks  the  tears  began  to  flow  : 
Yet  most  she  griev'd  for  her  who  grief  disdaiu'd  ; 
.And  silence,  more  than  plaints,  her  pity  gaiu'd  ; 
Then  to  an  aged  sire  who  stood  beside ; 
'*  Say,  who  are  those  to  death  devote,''  she  cried; 
"  jjeclare  what  brought  them  to  this  woful  state, 
Some  secret  crime,  or  blind  decree  of  fate?" 
Thus  she.    The  reverend  sire  in  brief  display'd 
Their  mournful  story  to  the  listening  maid  : 
She  heard,  surpris'd  such  matchless  worth  to  find. 
And  both  acquitted  in  her  equal  mind. 
Already  now  resolv'd,  by  force  or  prayer. 
To  save  from  threaten'd  death  th'  uniiappy  pair. 
She  ran.  she  stopp'd  the  flame  with  eager  haste, 
(Already  kindling)  and  the  guards  address'd  : 

*'  None  in  this  cruel  office  dare  to  move, 
Till  to  the  monarch  I  my  suit  approve  ; 
My  power,  believe  me,  shall  protect  your  stay. 
Nor  shall  your  sovereign  chide  your  short  delay.'' 

She  said :   th'  attendants  at  her  word  obey'd, 
Mov'd  with  the  presence  of  the  royal  maid  : 
Then,  turning  swift,  she  met  the  king,  who  cairie 
To  welcome  to  his  court  the  warrior  dame. 
To  whom  she  thus  :   "  Behold  Clorinda  here  ! 
Clorinda's  name,  perchance,  has  reach'd  your  ear. 
1  come,  O  monarch  !   thus  in  arms,  prepar'd 
Thy  kingdom  and  our  common  faith  to  guard  : 
Command  me  now  what  task  I  must  sustain. 
Nor  high  attempts  I  fear,  nor  low  disdain : 
Or  let  my  force  in  open  field  he  shown  ; 
Or  here  detain  me  to  defend  the  town." 

To  whom  the  king :   "  What  land  .so  distant  lies 
From  wiiere  the  Sun  enlightens  Asia's  skies,  . 

0  glorious  virgin  !  but  resounds  thy  name. 
Whose  actions  fill  the  sounding  trump  of  Fame  ' 
Now  to  my  aid  thy  conquering  sword  is  join'd, 

1  give  my  fears  and  scruples  to  the  wind  -. 
Nor  cTjuld  I  greater  hopes  of  conquest  boast. 
Though  join'd  by  numbers,  silccour'd  by  a  host '. 
Methinks  I  seem  to  chide  the  lingering  foe. 
And  Godfrey,  to  my  wish,  appears  loo  slow. 
Thou  ask'st  what  labours  1  thy  arm  decree; 

1  deem  the  greatest  only  worthy  theet 

To  thee  the  rule  of  all  our  warrior-band 

I  here  submit ;  be  thine  the  high  command.'* 

Thus  said  the  king.  The  maid,  with  grateful  look, 
Her  thanks  return'd,  and  thus  again  she  spoke  : 

'*  'Tis  sure,  O  prince  !   a  thing  unusual  heard. 
Before  the  service  dune,  to  claim  reward  : 
Yet  (by  thy  goodness  bold)  1  make  my  prayer, 
And  beg  thy  mercy  yon  condemn'd  to  spare  j 
Grant  it  for  all  my  deeds  in  future  time  ; 
'T  is  hard  to  suffer  for  a  doubtful  crime  : 
But  this  I  wave,  nor  here  the  reasons  plead 
That  speak  them  guiltless  of  th'  imputed  deed. 
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'Tissaidsome Christian  hand  Uiethefthav  wrought; 

But  here  I  differ  from  the  public  tliought : 

The  spell  Ismeno  fram'd  to  aid  our  cause 

I  deem  an  outrage  on  oiir  sacred  laws  : 

Nor  fits  it  idols  in  our  fanes  to  place. 

Much  less  the  idols  of  this  impious  race. 

Mtthinks  with  joy  the  hand  of  Heaven  I  view, 

To  Macon's  p-jwcr  the  miracle  is  due; 

Who  thus  forbids  his  hallowM  rites  to  stain 

With  new  relifiion?  in  his  awful  fane. 

Ismeno  leave  to  spells  and  magic  charms, 

Since  these  to  him  supply  the  place  of  arms  ; 

While  warriors,  »e,  our  foes  in  battle  face  ; 

Our  swords  our  arts,  in  these  our  hopes  we  place." 

She  ceas'd ;  and,  though  the  king  could  scarcely 
bend 
His  haughty  soul,  or  ears  to  pity  lend, 
He  yields  his  fury  to  the  gentle  maid; 
Her  reasons  move  him,  and  her  words  persuade. 
"  Let  biith  have  life  and  freedom,"  he  reply'd 
"  To  suchapleadernothing  is  deny'd. 
If  innocent,  by  justice  let  them  live: 
If  criminal,  I  here  their  crime  forgive." 

Thus  were  they  freed ;  and  lo  !  what  blissful  fate. 
What  turns  of  fortune  on  Olindo  wait  ! 
His  virtuous  love  at  length  awakes  a  flame 
In  the  soft  bos3m  of  the  generous  dame. 
Straight  from  the  pile  to  Hymen's  rites  he  goes, 
Made,  of  a  wretch  condemn'd,  a  joyful  spouse: 
Since  death  with  her  he  sought,  the  grateful  fair 
Consents  with  him  the  gift  of  life  to  share. 
The  Pagan  monarch,  whose  suspicious  mind 
Beheld  with  fear  such  wondrous  virtue join'd. 
Sent  both  in  exile,  by  severe  command, 
Beyond  the  limits  of  Judea's  land. 
Then  many  others  (as  his  fury  sway'd) 
Were  banish'd  thence,  or  deep  in  dungeons  laid. 
But  the  fierce  tyrant  those  remov'd  alone. 
For  strength  approv'd,  and  daring  spirits  known : 
The  tender  sex  and  children  he  retain'd. 
With  helpless  age,  as  pledges  in  his  hand. 
Thus,  wretched  wanderers,  some  were  doom'd  to 

roam 
From  parents,  children,  wives,  and  native  home: 
Part  rove  from  land  to  land  with  doubtful  course  ; 
And  part  ag.^iust  him  turn  their  vengeful  force  : 
These  to  thr  band  of  Franks  unite  their  fate. 
And  meet  their  army  eiu'ring  Kmmaiis'  gate. 

The  town  of  Kmmaiis  near  to  Sion  lay, 
Not  half  the  journey  of  an  easy  day. 
The  pleasing  thought  each  Christian  soiil  inspires. 
And  adds  new  ardour  to  their  zealous  fires. 
But  since  the  Sun  had  past  his  middle  race, 
The  leader  there  commands  the  tents  to  place. 
The  host  were  now  encamp'd  ;  the  setting  Sun 
With  "milder  lustre  from  the  ocean  shone  ; 
When,  drawing  near,  two  mighty  chiefs  were  seen, 
In  garb  unknown,  and  of  a  foreign  mien  ; 
Their  acts  pacific,  and  their  looks  proclaim 
That  to  the  Christian  chief  as  friends  they  came  : 
From  Egypt's  king  dispatch'd,  tlieirway  they  bend. 
And  menial  servants  on  their  steps  attend. 

Alethes  one  :  his  birth  obscure  he  ow'd 
To  the  ba=e  refuse  of  th'  ignoble  crowd  ; 
Rais'd  to  the  highest  state  the  realm  affords. 
By  plausive  speech,  and  eloquence  of  words  : 
His  subtle  genius  every  ta-te  could  meet ; 
In  fiction  prompt,  and  skilf\d  in  deceit : 
Master  of  calumny  such  various  ways. 
He  most  accuses  when  he  seems  to  praise. 


The  other  chief  from  fair  Circassia  came 
To  Egypt's  court,  Argantes  was  his  name : 
Exalted  midst  the  princes  of  the  land. 
And  first  in  rank  of  all  the  martial  band  : 
Impatient,  fiery,  and  of  rage  unqueli'd. 
In  arms  unconquer'd,  matchless  in  the  field; 
W'liosc  impious  soul  contempt  of  Heaven  avow'd, 
His  swctrd  his  law,  his  own  right  hand  his  God  ! 

Now  these  an  audience  of  the  leader  sought, 
.And  now  to  Godfrey's  aufut  sight  were  brought. 
There  lowly  seated,  witli  his  peers  around. 
In  moflest  garb  the  glorious  chief  they  found. 
True  valour.  unadorn*d,  attracts  the  sight. 
And  shines  conspicuous  by  its  native  light, 
lo  him  a  slight  respect  Argantes  paid, 
.As  one  who  little  place  or  honours  weigh'd. 
But  low  Alethes  bow'd  in  thought  profound, 
.And  fix'd  his  humble  eyes  upon  the  ground ; 
His  better  hand  his  pensive  busoni  press'd. 
With  all  the  adoration  of  the.  east : 
.And  while  attention  on  his  accents  hung. 
These  words,  like  honey,  melted  from  his  tongue  : 

*'  O  worthy  thou  alone  !  to  whose  command 
Submit  the  heroes  of  this  glorious  band  ! 
To  thee  their  laurels  and  their  crocus  they  owe. 
Thy  conduct  brings  them  victors  from  the  foe. 
Nor  stops  thy  fame  within  Alcides'  bounds. 
To  distant  Egypt  Godfrey's  name  resounds  ! 
Fante  through  our  spacious  realm  thv  glors'  bears, 
.And  speaks  thy  valour  to  our  li.stennig  ears. 
But  on  thy  deeds  our  sovereign  chiefly  dwell.s. 
With  pleasure  hears  them,  and  with  pleasure  tells  : 
In  thee,  what  others  fear  or  hate,  he  loves; 
Thy  virtue  fires  him,  and  thy  valour  moves : 
Fain  would  he  join  with  Ihee  in  friendly  bands, 
.And  mutual  peace  and  amity  demands. 
Since  different  faiths  their  sanction  here  deny, 
Le'  mutual  virtue  knit  the  sacred  tie. 
But  as  he  hears  thy  troops  their  marches  bend 
To  expel  from  Sinn's  walls  his  ancient  friend ; 
He  now  (to  avoid  those  evils  yet  behind) 
By  us  unfolds  the  counsels  of  his  mind. 
Then  thus  he  says:    Thy  first  design  forbear. 
Content  with  what  thou  now  hast  gain'd  in  war : 
Nor  on  Jutlea's  realm  thy  forces  bring. 
Nor  vex  the  lands  protected  bv  our  king: 
So  will  he,  join'd  with  thee,  thy  power  ensure, 
.Vnd  fix  thy  yet  uncertain  state  secure  : 
I'liitcd  both  ;  their  conquest  to  regain. 
The  Turks  and  Persians  shall  attempt  in  vain. 
Much  hast  thou  done,  O  chief  I   in  little  space. 
Which  length  of  ages  never  can  deface. 
V\'hat  cities  won  !   what  armies  overthrown  ! 
What  dangerous  marches,  and  what  ways  unknuwnl 
The  neighbouring  states  with  ter'our  ownthy  fame : 
And  distant  regions  tremble  at  thy  name. 
Your  glory  at  the  lieisht,  with  heedful  care 
Avoid  the  chances  of  a  doubtful  war  : 
Increase  of  realm  your  further  toils  may  crown, 
But  conquest  ne'er  can  heighten  your  renown  : 
.And  should  your  arms  be  now  iu  battle  crost, 
b5st  is  your  empire,  and  your  glory  lost  ! 
Insen-ate  he  who  risks  a  certain  state 
For  distant  prospects  of  uncertain  fate  : 
"I'et  our  advice  perchance  will  lightly  weigh, 
.And  urge  thy  purpose,  nor  thy  march  delay; 
\''hile  uncontrol'd  success  tliy  soul  inspires; 
While  glows  thy  liosom  with  ambition's  fires : 
'  lat  glorious  frailty  of  the  noble  mind. 
To  conquer  nations  and  subdue  loaiikind  ! 
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For  this  you  fly  from  proffer'd  peace  afar. 
With  more  distaste  than  others  shun  tlie  war  : 
The^e  Tiioli\es  hid  Thee  still  the  path  pursue. 
Which  fate  has  opcn'd  largely  to  thy  view  : 
Nor  in  the  shea'h  return  that  dreaded  sword, 
(Of  every  conquest  in  the  field  assurM) 
Till  in  oblivion  Macon's  laws  are  laid. 
And  Asia,  by  thy  arms,  a  desert  made  ! 
Alluring  sounds,  and  grateful  to  the  oar; 
But  O  what  dangere  lurk  beneath  the  snare ! 
Then,  if  no  cloud  of  passion  dim  thy  sight. 
And  cast  a  veil  before  thy  reason's  light; 
Well  mayst  thou  see  what  little  hopes  appear, 
From  every  prospect  of  the  lengthen'd  war. 
Reflect  how  soon  the  gifl;  of  fortune  turn  ; 
Those  who  rejoice  to  day,  to  morrow  mourn: 
And  he  who  soars  an  unexpected  flight. 
Oft  falls  as  sudden  from  his  towering  height. 
Say,  to  thy  harm,  should  Egypt  take  the  field 
In  arms,  in  treasuie  rich,  in  council  skill'd; 
And  add  lo  these  (Ihe  war  again  begun) 
TTie  Turks,  the  Persians,  and  fassano's  son  3; 
What  forces  couldst  thou  to  their  power  oppose; 
And  bow  escape  from  such  a  host  of  foes  ? 
Or  dost  thou  in  the  Grecian  king  conGde; 
By  sacred  union  lo  thy  cause  ally'd  ? 
To  »  hom  is  not  the  Grecian  faith  display'd  ? 
What  snares  for  thee  the  guileful  race  have  laid  ! 
Will  those,  who  once  your  common  march  with 

stood. 
Now  risk  for  you  their  lives  in  fields  of  blood  ? 
But  thou  perhaps  (secure  amidst  thy  foes) 
Dost  in  these  squadrons  all  thy  hopes  repose  ; 
And  deem'sttbesoatter'd  bands  thy  force  o'erthrew 
As  easy,  when  united,  to  subdue;  [noy'd, 

Though  toilsome    marches  have  your  troops   an- 
Your  strength  enfeebled,  and  your  men  destroy'd. 
Though  unexpected  nations  should  combine. 
And  I  gypt  with  the  Turks  and  Persians  join. 
Yet  grant  that  fate  so  strongly  arms  thy  hand. 
No  sword  can  conquer,  and  no  foe  withstand  : 
Lol  Famine  comes,  with  all  her  ghastly  train  ; 
What  further  subterfuge,  what  hopes  remain? 
Then  draw  the  falchion,  and  the  iavclin  wield  ; 
Then  dream  of  conquet  in  the  boasted  field. 
Behold  th'  inhabitants  have  wasted  wide 
The  fertile  country,  ard  the  fields  destroy'd  ; 
And  safely  lodg'd  in  towers  their  ripen'd  srain: 
What  hopes  are  left  thy  numbers  to  sustain  ' 
Thy  ships,  thou  say'st,  will  due  provision  send  : 
Does  then  thy  safety  on  the  wuids  depend  ? 
Perhaps  thy  fortune  can  the  winds  restrain; 
Thy  voice  appease  the  roaring  of  the  main. 
Yet  think  ;  should  once  our  nation  rise  in  fight, 
And  with  the  Persians  and  the  Turks  unite, 
Could  we  not  then  oppose  a  numerous  fleet, 
On  equal  terms,  thy  naval  power  to  meet  ? 
If  here,  O  chief!   thou  seek'st  to  gain  renown, 
A  double  conquest  must  thy  labours  crown  : 
One  loss  may  sully  every  former  deed; 
One  loss  may  unexpecteil  dangei-s  breed  : 
Before  our  vessels  should  thy  navy  fly, 
Thy  forces  here,  opprest  by  famine,  die  : 
Or  shouldst  thou  lose  the  battle  here,  in  vain 
Thy  fleet  would  ride  victorious  on  the  main. 
Then  if  thy  soul  reject  the  peace  we  bring. 
And  scorn  the  friendship  of  th'  Egyptian  king ; 


3  Tlie  son  of  the  king  of  .\nlioch. 


This  conduct  (undisguis'd  the  truth  I  tell) 

Nor  suits  thy  virtue,  nor  thy  wisdom  welL 

Rut  if  thy  purpose  seem  to  war  Indin'd, 

[leaven  change,  to  gentle  peace,  thy  better  mind  : 

So  Asia  may  at  length  from  trouble  cease. 

And  thou  enjoy  thy  conquer'd  lands  in  peace. 

.And  you,  ye  leaders,  who  his  dangers  share, 

Fellows  in  arms,  and  partners  of  the  war  I 

.\h  !  let  not  fortune's  smiles  your  souls  excite, 

To  tempt  again  the  doubtful' chance  of  fight ! 

But  as  the  pilot,  'scap'd  the  treacherous  deep. 

Rests  in  the  welcome  port  his  weary  ship  ; 

Now  furl  your  sails  with  pleasure  near  the  shore. 

And  trust  the  perils  of  the  sea  no  more." 

Here  ceas'd  Alethes  ;  and  the  heroes  round. 
With  looks  displeas'd.return'd  a  murmuring  jound  : 
With  deep  disdain  the  terms  projios'd  they  heard. 
While  discontent  in  every  face  appear'd. 
Then  thrice  the  chief  his  eyes  around  him  threw, 
And  cast  on  every  one  his  piercing  view ; 
Next  to  .Alethes  turn'd  his  careful  look, 
Who  waited  his  reply,  and  thus  bespoke. 

"  Ambassador!  with  threats  and  praises  ioin'd. 
Full  wisely  hast  tliou  told  thy  sovereign's  mind  : 
If  he  esteem  us,  and  our  worth  approve, 
With  grateful  pleasure  we  receive  his  love. 
But  where  thy  words  a  threaten'd  storm  disclose 
Of  Pagan  armies,  and  confederate  foes  ; 
To  this  I  speak  ;  to  this  my  answer  hear  ; 
An  open  purpose  cloth'd  in  words  sincere. 
Know  first  the  cause  for  which  we  have  sustain'^ 
.Such  various  ha7ards  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
By  day  and  nighf  such  pious  toils  have  known  :  — 
To  free  the  passage  to  yon  hallow'd  town  ; 
To  merit  favour  from  the  King  of  Heaven, 
By  freedom  to  the  sufi'ering  Christians  given. 
Nor  shall  we  fenr,  for  such  a  glorious  end. 
Our  kingdom,  lives,  and  worldly  fame  to  spend. 
No  thirst  of  riches  has  our  bosoms  fir'd  ; 
No  lust  of  empire  our  attempt  inspir'd  : 
If  any  thouglits  like  these  our  souls  infest, 
Th'  Eternal  drive  such  poi.son  from  the  breast! 
Still  may  his  mercy  o'er  our  steps  preside. 
His  hand  defend  us,  and  his  wisdom  guide  ! 
His  breath  inspir'd  ;   bis  power  has  brought  us  far 
Through  every  danger  of  the  various  war: 
By  this  are  mountains  past,  and  rivers  crost; 
This  tempers  summer's  hear,  and  winter's  frost: 
This  can  the  rage  of  forious  tempests  bind, 
And  loosen  or  restrain  th* obedient  wind: 
Hence  lofty  walls  are  burnt  and  tumbled  down; 
Hence  martial  bauds  are  slain  and  overthrown : 
Henre  springs  the  hope  and  confidence  we  boast  ; 
Not  from  the  forces  of  a  mortal  host : 
Not  from  our  vessels ;  nor  from  Grecian  lands 
\\'ith  numbers  swarming ;  nor  the  Gallic  bands; 
And  if  we  still  th'  Almighty's  care  partake. 
Let  nations,  at  their  will,  our  cause  forsake ! 
W!io  knows  the  succour  of  his  powerful  hands. 
No  other  aid,  in  time  of  need,  demands, 
Kut  sliould  he,  for  our  sins,  his  help  withdraw, 
( \s  who  can  fathom  Heaven's  eternal  law  !) 
Li^os  there  a  man  who  would  not  find  his  tomb. 
Where  hallow'd  earth  did  once  his. God  inhume? 
.So  shall  we  die,  nor  envy  those  who  live; 
Nor  unreveng'd  shall  we  our  death  receive ; 
Vor  Asia  shall  rejoice  to  view  our  state; 
Nor  we  submit  with  sorrow  to  our  fate. 
Vet  think  not  that  our  wayward  minds  prefer 
To  gentle  peace,  the  horrid  scents  of  war  , 
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Kor  tliink  we  ill  your  monarcliV  luve  return, 
f)r  with  contempt  his  friendly  union  scorn. 
But  wherefore  <lo  his  cares  on  Siun  benil  ? 
An<l  wherefore  thu^  another's  realms  defend  ? — 
Then  let  him  not  require  our  arms  to  cease ; 
So  may  he  rule  hs  native  lands  in  peace  !" 

'riius  answcr'd  Go<lfrcy;  and  with  fury  swell'd 
The  fierce  Argante^,  nor  his  wrath  rppcU'd: 
The  boiling  passion  from  his  hosum  brokej 
Before  the  chief  he  stood,  and  thus  he  spoke  : 

"  Let  him  who  will  not  prolfer'd  peace  receive 
I!e  sated  with  the  plagues  that  war  can  give  ! 
And  well  thy  hatred  of  the  pcaie  is  known. 
If  now  thy  soul  reject  onr  friendship  shown." 

This  said,  his  mantle  in  his  hand  he  took  <, 
And  foldmg  round  before  th'  assembly  shook. 
Then  thus  again  with  threatening  accent  spoke  : 

"  O  thou  !   who  every  peril  woiildst  despise, 
}ji  !   peace  or  war  within  this  mantle  lies  ! 
See  liere  th'  election  ofl'erld  to  thy  voice  ; 
No  more  delay — but  now  declare  thy  choice." 

His  speech  and  haughty  mien  each  leader  lir'd. 
And  with  a  noble  rage  their  souls  inspir'd. 
•'  W'ar  !  war  !"  ^oud  with  general  voicelhey  cried; 
Nor  waited  till  their  godlike  chief  replied. 
At  this  the  Pagan  shook  his  vest  in  air — 
**  'I  hen  lake  defiance,  death,  and  mortal  war!" 
So  fierce  he  spoke,  he  seem"d  trt  hurst  the  gates 
<')f  Janus*  temj>le,  and  disclose  the  fates; 
While  from  his  mantle,  which  aside  he  threw, 
Insensate  rage  and  horrid  discord  flew : 
Alecto's  torch  supplv'd  her  hellish  flame. 
And  from  his  eyes  the  flashing  sparkles  came. 
S<j  look'd  the  chief  of  old  s,  whose  impious  pride, 
With  mortal  works,  tlie  King  of  Heaven  dcty'd ; 
So  sttod,  when  Babel  rcar'd  her  fronton  high. 
To  threaten  battle  'gainst  the  starry  sky. 

Then  Godfrey  : — "To  thy  king  the  tidings  bear, 
And  tell  liim  we  accept  the  threaten'd  war; 
Go,  hid  him  hasten  here  to  prove  our  might. 
Or  on  the  bank  of  Nile  expect  the  (i'.-ht.'^ 

This  said  ;  the  leader  honour'd  either  guert. 
And  due  respect,  by  diflferent  £;if's,  exprc&s'd. 
Alethes  first  he  gave  a  helm  of  piire, 
A  prize  amoriu-  the  spoils  of  conquer'd  Nice. 
A  costly  swi.nl  Argantes  next  ohrain'd. 
Well   wrought    and   fashion'd  by  the    workman's 

hand  : 
Matchless  t''p  work,  and  glorious  t'>  behold, 
The  hilt  with  i(  wels  hiaz'd,  and  fiamd  with  gold. 
With  jov  the  Pagan  chief  the  gift  siirvey'd, 
.4ihnir'd  the  rich  design  and  temper'd  blade: 
Then  thus  to  Godfrey  :    "  When  we  meet  in  field, 
Behold  bow  well  our  hands  thy  piesent  wield  !" 

Now,  p,irting  from  the  camp,   their  leave  they 
took, 
And  thus  .Argantes  to  Alethes  spoke  : 

"  Lo  !  to  Jerusalem  my  cour.se  1  take; 
To  Egypt  thou  thy  purpos'd journey  make: 


«ThusLivv  relates  of  the  Roman  antbassndor 
before  the  Carthaginian  senate  :  Tint)  Rouianus. 
siun  ex  toga  faclo,  '  Hie'  inquit,  ■  voh  s  bell  urn  '-t 
pacem  portamus  ;  utriiin  placet,  sumite.'  Hub 
lianc  vocem  hand  minOs  ferrK?iter,  •  daret,  ntruiii 
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Thou  with  the  early  rays  of  morning  light; 

Cut  I  impatient  with  the  friendly  night. 

Well  may  th'  Kgyptian  court  my  presence  spare; 

Suffice  that  thou  the  Christian's  answer  bear : 

He  mine  to  mingle  in  the  lov'd  alarms 

t.f  noble  conflict,  and  the  sound  of  arms." 

Thus  he,  ambassador  of  peace  who  came, 
Departs  a  foe  in  action  and  in  name  : 
.Nor  heeds  the  warrior*,  in  his  haughty  mind. 
The  ancient  laws  of  nations  and  mankind  : 
Nor  for  Alethes'  answer  deign'd  to  stay. 
But  throuiih  surrounding  shades  pursu'd  his  way. 
And  sought  the  town,  impatient  of  delay. 

Now  had  the  night  her  drowsy  pinions  spread ; 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  theweary  waves  weicdead  : 
r!ie  fish  repos'd'in  seas  and  crystal  floo<ls  ; 
The  beasts  retir'd  in  covert  r.f  the  woods; 
The  painted  birds  in  grateful  silence  slept; 
And  o'er  the  world  a  sweet  oblivion  crept. 
But  not  the  faithful  host,  with  though;  opprcst, 
Nor  could  their  leatter  taste  the  gift  ot  rest ; 
Sucli  ardent  wisho-sin  their  bosoms  burn; 
So  eager  were  they  for  the  day's  return. 
To  lead  their  forces  to  the  halliiw'd  town. 
The  soldier'.-  triumph,  and  the  victor's  crown  ! 
With  longing  eye.s  thev  wait  the  morning  hgiit, 
ru  chase  v\ith  early  bea.i.s  the  dusk  of  night. 


BOOK   HI. 

mi:    AIICUMCNT. 

The  Christian  army  arrives  before  Jerusalem.  The 
alarm  is  given  to  the  .Saracens,  who  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  the  enemy.  C  lorinda  makes 
the  first  sally;  she  encounters  and  kills  GarUo  ; 
she  meets  and  engages  with  Tancred ;  a  short 
interview  ensues  between  them.  In  the  mean 
time.  .Argantes,  falling  on  the  Christians  with  a 
great  slaughter,  the  action  becomes  more  gene- 
ral. Ermiuia.  from  the  walls,  shows  and  de- 
sciibes  to  the  king  the  several  commanders  of 
the  Christian  army.  Rinaldo  and  Tancred  per- 
form great  actions.  Dudon,  having  signalized 
himself,  is  killed  by  Argantes.  The  Pagaos, 
being  closely  presi^d,  arc  at  last  compejled  to 
retreat  to  the  city,  (iodfiey  causes  Duilon  to 
be  intericd  with  funeral  honours  ;  and  sends 
his  workmen  to  fell  timber  for  making  engines 
lo  carry  on  the  siege. 

.Vnw  from  the  golden  east  the  Zephyrs  borne, 

Pioilaiui'd  with  balmy  gales  th' approachofmoni; 

And  fair  Aurora  deck'd  her  radiant  he.aj 

With  roses  cmpl  in  Eden's  llowerv  bed; 

When  from  the  sounding  camp  was  heard  afar 

The  niise  of  troops  preparine  for  the  war: 

1  o  this  succeed  the  trumpet's  ioud  alarms, 

An  1  rouse,  with  shriller  notes,  the  host  to  arms. 

'i'iie  sage  commander  o'er  their  zeal  presides, 

And  with  a  gentle  rein  their  ardour  guides; 

Yet  easier  seein'd  it,  near  Chai  ybdis'  caves 

Tostay  the  current  of  the  boiling  waves; 

Or  stop  the  north,  that  shakes  the  mountain's  brow, 

.And  whelms  the  vessels  in  the  seas  below. 

*  I'y  the  law  of  nations,  no  person  exercising 
the  office  of  mes-enger  or  ambassador  should  lake 
an  active  or  hostile  part  till  his  otSceiioiiiplriely 
expired. 
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He  rules  their  order,  marshals  every  band  : 
Rapid  they  move,  but  rapid  with  comtiiand. 
With  holy  zeal  their  swelling  lieart';  abound, 
And  their  wing'd  footstepsscarocly  print  the  ground 
When  now  the  Sun  awends  th'  cllienal  way, 
And  strikes  the  dusty  field  with  viarincr  ray. 
Behold  Jerusalem  '  in  prospect  lies ! 
Behold  Jerusalem  salutes  their  eyes  ! 
At  once  a  t'loiisand  tongues  repeat  the  name, 
And  bail  Jerusalem  with  loud  aeclaiin. 

To  sailors  thus,  who,  wandering  o'er  the  main, 
Have  lung  explor'd  some  diilant  coast  in  vain, 
In  seas  unknown  and  foreign  regi.ns  lust, 
By  stormy  winds  and  faithless  billows  iosr, 
If  chance  at  length  th'  expected  land  appear, 
With  joyful  shouts  they  hall  it  from  afar  ; 
They  point,  with  rapture,  to  thewish'd-fur  shore, 
And  dream  of  former  toils  and  fears'no  more. 
At  first,  transported  with  the  pleasing  sight. 
Each  Christian  bosom  glow'd  with  full  delight; 
But  deep  contrition  soon  thcirjoy.suppress'd, 
And  holy  sorrow  sadden'd  every  breast: 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  survey. 
Where,  cloth'd  in  flesh,  their  ilear  Reilcemcr  lay ; 
Whose  sacred  earth  did  once  their  Lord  enclose. 
And  where  triumphant  from  the  grave  he  rose  I 
Eaeh  faltering  tongue  imperfect  speech  supplies, 
Each  labouring  bosom  heaves  with  frequent  sighs; 
At  once  their  mingled  joys  and  griefs  a|)pear, 
And  undisiiiigxiish'd  murmurs  fill  the  air. 
So  when  the  grove  the  fanning  wind  receives, 
A  whispering  noise  is  heard  among  the  leaves: 
So,  near  the  craggy  rocks  or  winding  shore. 
In  hollow  sounds  the  broken  billows  roar. 
Each  took  th'  example  as  their  chieflains  led, 
Willi  naked  feet  ^  the  hallow'd  soil  they  tread  : 
Each  throws  his  martial  <>rnament.s  aside, 
The  crested  helmets,  with  their  plumy  pride; 
To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they  bend, 
And  down  their  cheeks  the  pious  tears  descend  ; 
Yet  each,  as  if  his  breast  no  sorrow  mov'd. 
In  words  like  these  his  tardy  grief  reprov'd  : 
"Here,  where  thy  wounds,  O  Lord!    distiU'd  a 
flood. 
And  dy'd  the  hallow'd  soil  with  streaming  blood. 
Shall  not  these  eyes  their  grateful  tribute  shower, 
In  sad  memorial  of  that  awful  hour? 
Ah  !  wherefore  frozen  thus  my  heart  appears, 
Kor  melts  in  fountains  of  perpetual  tears  ? 
Why  does  my  harden'd  heart  this  temper  keep  ' 
Now  mourn  thy  sins, thy  Saviour's  sufferings  weep!' 

Meantime  the  watch  that  in  the  city  stood, 
And  from  a  lofty  tpwer  the  country  view'd, 
Saw  midst  the  fields  a  rising  dust  appear. 
That  like  a  thickening  cloud  obscur'd  the  air; 
From  which,  by  fits,  a  flashing  spleudour  came. 
And  sudden  gleams  of  momentary  flame : 
Kefulgent  arms  and  armour  next  were  seen. 
And  steeds  distinguisli'd,  and  embattled  men  : 


'  The  emphatical  repetition  of  the  name  Jeru- 
salem is  adopted  from  \irgil,  and  has  a  fine 
eflcet  in  this  hook,  which  ojiens  with  wonderful 
solemnity : 

Italiam,  Italian]!  primus  conclamat  Achates, 
£n.  iii. 

^  This  circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  history 
ef  the  ciusadci-s. 


Then  thus  aloud — "  What  mist  obscures  the  day  ? 
What  s|ilendours  in  yon  dusty  whirlwind  play  ? 
Uise,  rise,  ye  citizen ^  !   your  gates  defend  : 
Haste,  snatch  your  weapons,  and  the  walls  ascend! 
flehold  the  foe  at  hand  !" — he  said,  and  ceas'd  : 
The  Pa'iaus  hirard,  and  snatch'd  their  arms  in  haste. 
The  helpless  children,  :nd  the  female  train. 
With  feeble  age  that  could  not  arms  sustain, 
Pale  and  affrighted  to  the  mo.sques  repair. 
And  humbly  supplicate  the  powers  with  prayer. 
But  those  of  limbs  robust,  and  firm  of  soul. 
Already  arni'd,  impatient  of  control, 
Part  1  no  the  gates,  and  part  ascend  the  wall  : 
I  lie  king  with  care  provides,  and  orders  all : 
Prom  place  to  place  he  marshall'd  every  crew. 
Then  to  the  summit  of  a  tower  withdrew, 
For  hence  in  prospect  lay  the  subjei't-lands, 
I'or  hence  he  could  with  ease  direct  the  bands. 
And  there  Krminia  by  his  ^ide  he  jjlac'd. 
The  fair  Enninia,  who  his  palace  grac'd, 
Since  Autioeh  fell  before  the  Christian  host, 
And  her  dear  sire  the  hapless  virgin  lost. 

Now  had  Clorinda  with  impatient  speed, 
To  attack  the  Franks,  a  chosen  squadi-oii  led  ; 
15ut,  in  a  dilferent  part,  Ciicassia's  knight' 
Stood  at  a  secret  gate  prepar'd  for  fight. 
The  generous  maid  with  louks  intrepid  fir'd 
Her  brave  companions,  aijd  with  words  inspir'd  : 
"  'Tis  ours  to  found  the  glorious  work,"  she  cries, 
**  The  hope  of  Asia  in  our  courage  lies!'* 
While  thus  she  spcakr.,  she  .sees  a  Christian  band 
\^'ith  rural  Sjioils  advancing  o'er  the  land  ; 
Who  sent,  as  wont,  to  forage  round  the  plain, 
\ow  seek  with  flocks  and  herds  the  camp  again. 
Sudden  on  these  she  tum'd  :  their  chief  beheld 
Her  threatening  force,  and  met  her  in  the  field; 
(_iaido  his  name,  a  man  approv'd  in  fight. 
But  weak  his  strength  to  oppose  Cloriiida's  might. 
Slain  in  the  dreadful  shock,  on  earth  he  lies, 
O'erthrown  before  the  Franks'  and  Syrians'  eyes. 
Loud,  at  the  sight,  exclaim  the  Pagan  train. 
And  hail  this  omen, — but  their  hopes  were  vain  ! 
Fierce  on  the  rest  the  warlike  virgin  flew, 
.And  pierc'd  their  battle,  aud  their  ranks  o'erthrew  ; 
And.  V  here  her  slaughtering  sword  a  passage  hew'd. 
Her  following  troops  the  glorious  path  pursu'd. 
Soon  from  the  spoilers'  hands  their  spoil  they  take. 
Tin:  Franks,  by  slow  degrees,  the  field  forsake  : 
At  length  the  summit  of  a  hill  they  gain, 
And,  aiderl  by  the  height,  the  foes  sustain. 

Now,  like  a  whirlwind  rushing  fripm  the  skies. 
Or  swift  as  lightning  through  the  ether  flies. 
At  Godfrey's  signal,  noble  Tancred  near 
His  squadron  moves,  and  shakes  his  beamy  spear. 
So  firm  his  hands  the  ponderous  javelin  wield. 
So  fierce  the  youthful  warrior  scours  the  field. 
The  king,  who  view'd  him  from  his  towery  height, 
Esteem'd  him  sure  some  chief  renown'd  in  fight: 
Then  to  the  maid  beside  him  thus  he  spoke, 
(Whose  gentle  soul  with  soft  emotions  shook) 
"  Thou  canst, by  use, each  Christian's  name  reveal*. 
Though  here  disguis'd,  and  cas'd  in  shining  steel : 


3  Argantes. 

♦  The  following  passages,  where  Erminia  de- 
scribes the  leaders  of  the  Christian-  army,  are 
closely  copied  from  Homer;  where  Helen,  in  like 
manner,  shows  the  Grecian  commanders  to  Priam 
from  the  walls  of 'I'roy.    Iliad  iii. 
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Say,  who  is  he,  so  fierce  in  combat  sfen, 

Of  dauntless  scmhiance,  an(i  erected  mien  ?'* 

At  thistlie  viru'iii  heav'd  a  tender  si/th, 

Tiie  silent  <lr<ips  st'Hj'l  trembling  in  lier  eye  : 

But,  all  alie  ciiuld,  the  fair  heriears  suppress'd, 

And  stopp'd  the  murmurs  of  her  tnjnbled  breast; 

Yet  on  her  cheeks  the  trickling  dews  appear'd, 

Ami  frum  her  lips  a  broken  sigh  vas  heard. 

Then  artful  to  the  king  she  thus  replv'd  : 

(And  strove    with  angry    words    her  tlioughts   to 

hide) 
"  Ah  nii' !  I  know  him  sure,  have  cause  too  well, 
Annuls:  a  thousand,  that  dire  chief  to  tell: 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  strow  the  pur|>le  plain, 
And  glut  his  fury  with  my  people  slain ! 
Alas  '  how  sure  his  blows  !   the  wounds  tliey  give 
Nor  heibs  can  heal,  nor  magic  arts  relieve: 
Tanered  his  name — O !  grant  some  ha]>pier  honr 
May  yield  him,  living,  prisoner  to  my  power! 
So  might  my  soul  some  secret  comfort  fiml. 
And  sweet  revenge  appease  my  restless  mind  !" 

She  said,  and  ccas'd.  The  king  the  damsel  heard, 
But  to  a  different  sense  her  speech  referr'd  ; 
While,  mingled  with  these  artful  words  she  spoke, 
A  sigh  spontaneous  from  her  bosom  broke. 

i\Ieanwhile,  her  lance  in  rest,  the  worrior-dame 
With  eager  haste  to  encounter  Tanered  eame. 
Their  vizors  struck,  the  spears  in  shivers  flew ; 
The  virgin's  face  was  left  expos'd  to  view  ; 
The  thongs  that  held  her  helmet  burst  in  twain  ; 
Hurl'd  from  her  head,  it  bounded  on  the  plain  : 
Loose  in  the  wind  her  golden  tresses  flow'd. 
And  now  a  maid  confessed  to  all  she  stood  J 
Keen  flash  her  eyes,  her  look  wiih  fury  glows; 
Yet  e'en  in  rage  each  feature  lovely  shows: 
What  charms  must  then  her  winning  smiles  dis- 

-    close  ? 
Whattlioughts,  OTancred  !  have  thy  bosom  mov'd? 
Dost  thou  not  see  and  know  that  face  belov'd  ? 
Lo  !  there  the  tacc  that  cans  d  thy  amorous  pains ; 
Ask  thy  fond  heart,  for  there  her  form  remains: 
Behold  the  features  of  the  lovely  <l,ame  - 
Who  for  refreshment  to  the  fountain  came  5. 

The  knight,  who  mark'd  not  first  her  crest  and 
shield, 
Astonisb'd  now  her  well  known  face  beheld. 
She  o'er  her  head  disarm'd  the  buckler  threw, 
And  on  her  senseless  foe  with  fury  flew; 
The  foe  retir'd;  on  other  parts  he  turn'd 
His  vengeful  steel:  yet  slill  her  anger  hurn'd  ; 
And  with  a  threatening  voice  aloud  she  cried  ; 
And  with  a  two-fold  death'  the  chief  defy 'd. 
Th'  enamour'd  warrior  ne'er  returns  a  blow, 
Nor  heeds  the  weapon  of  his  lovely  foe  ; 
But  views,  with  eager  gaze,  her  charming  eyes. 
From  which  the  shaft  of  love  unerring  flies : 
Then  to  himself — "  In  ^■ain  the  stroke  descends; 
In  vain  her  angry  sword  the  wound  intends; 
While  from  her  face  unarm'd  she  sends  the  dart, 
That  rives  with  surer  aim  my  bleeding  heart!" 

At  length  resolv'd,  though  hopeless  of  relief. 
No  more  in  silence  to  suppress  bis  grief. 


5  .Sec  Book  i.  p.  408,  where  the  first  account 
is  given  of  Tancred's  love  to  Clorinda,  and  the  ad- 
Tent  u  re  here  referred  to. 

'  Con  ilnppia  morU—The    Italian   commentator 


.And  that  Ihedame  might  know  her  rage  pnrsu'd 

A  suppliant  captive  by  her  charms  subdu'd; 

■'  O  thou  '."  he  cried,  •'  whose  hostile  fury  glowi 

On  me  alone  amid  this  host  of  foes, 

Together  let  us  from  the  field  remove. 

And,  hand  to  hand,  our  mutual  valour  prove." 

The  maid  his  challenge  heard  ;  and,  void  of  fear. 
With  head  unarm'd  rush'd  furious  to   he  war  : 
Her  trembling  lover's  steps  in  haste  pursu'd. 
And  now,  prepar'd,  in  act  of  combat  stood, 
AInaily  aim'd  a  stroke ;  when  loud  he  cried  ; 
"  First  make  conditions  ere  the  strife  be  tried." 

Awhile  her  lifted  arm  the  virgin  stay'd, 
And  thus  the  youth,  by  love  embolden 'd,  said  : 

'*  Ah  !   since  on  terms  of  peace  thou  wilt  not  joioj 
Transfix  tliis  heart,  this  heart  no  longer  mine : 
For  thee  with  pleasure  I  resign  my  breath  ; 
Receive  my  life,  and  triumph  in  my  death. 
See,  unresisting  in  thy  sight  I  stand ; 
Then  say  what  cause  withholdsthy  lingering  hand  ? 
Or  shall  I  from  my  breast  the  corselet  tear. 
And"  to  the  stroke  my  naked  bosom  bare  r" 

Thus  wretched  Tanered  spoke;   and  more  had 
said 
To  imfold  his  sorrows  to  the  wondering  maid. 
But  sudden  now  bis  troops  aj»pear'd  at  hand. 
Who  closely  prcss'd  the  Pagan's  yielding  band  ; 
Or  fear  or  art  impell'd  the  Syrian  race; 
One  seem'd  to  Hy,  while  t'  other  held  the  chase. 
When  lo  !  a  soldier,  who  his  foes  pursu'd. 
And.  part  expos'd,  the  fair  Clorinda  view'd, 
Aim'd,  as  he  pass'd  behind  th'  unwary  maid, 
.\  sudden  stroke  at  her  defenceless  head. 
Tanered,  who  sees,  exclaims  with  eager  cries, 
Aurl  with  his  sword  to  meet  the  weapon  flies. 
Yet  not  in  vain  was  urg'd  the  hostile  steel. 
On  her  fair  neck',  beneath  her  head,  it  fell ; 
Slight  was  the  wound;  the  crimson  drops  appear. 
And  tinge  the  ringlets  of  her  golden  hair. 
So  shines  the  gold,  which  skilful  artists  frame. 
And,  niix'd  with  rubies,  darts  a  ruddy  flame. 
Fir'd  at  the  deed,  the  prince  in  anger  burn'd. 
And,  with  his  falchion,  on  the  oftender  tum'd. 
This  flies,  and  that  pursues  with  vengeful  miud. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  on  the  wings  of  wind  ! 
The  musingvirgin  \iew'd  their  course  from  far. 
Then  join'd  her  flying  partners  of  the  war. 
By  tums  she  flies ;  by  turns  she  makes  a  stand; 
And  boldly  oft  attacks  the  Christian  band. 
So  fares  a  bull,  with  mighty  strength  indu'd. 
In  some  wide  field  by  troops  of  dogs  pursu'd  j 
Oft  as  he  shows  his  horns,  the  fearful  train 
Stop  short,  but  follow  when  he  flies  ac:ain. 
And  still  Clorinda,  as  she  fled  the  field. 
Her  head  defended  with  her  lifted  shield. 
Now  these  the  battle  fly,  and  those  pui'sue. 
Till  near  the  lofty  walls  appear  in  view  ; 
When,  with  a  dreadful  shout  that  fills  the  air. 
The  Pagans,  turning  swift,  renew  the  war: 
.Around  tlie  plain  in  circuit  wide  they  bend. 
And  flacik  the  Christians,  and  their  rear  ofi'end. 
Then  bold  .Argantes,  from  the  city's  height. 
Pours  with  his  squadron  on  the  front  of  fight. 


■  This  circumstance,  of  Clorinda  being  wounded, 
is  very  similar  to  the  passage  in  Boyardo,  adopted 
hy  Ariosto,  where  Bradaniant    is  in  like  manner 


explains  this   to  mean,  a  natural   death,  and  the     wounded  in   the  head  by  a  Pagan,   while  she    i« 
death  of  love,  una  amorosa  altba  (fOBroiiAiE.  j  parlejiuij  with  Kogero. 
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Impatient  of  delay,  before  his  crew. 
With  furious  haste,  the  fierce  Circassian  flew. 
The  first  he  met  his  thundering  javelin  found. 
And  horse  and  horseman  tumbled  to  the  ground : 
And  ere  the  trusty  spear  in  shivers  broke, 
What  numbers  more  an  equal  fate  partook  ! 
His  falchion  next  he  drew,  and  every  blow 
Or  slays,  or  wounds,  or  overturns  the  foe. 
Clorinda  saw,  and  kindled  at  the  view, 
And  old  Ardelius,  fierce  in  battle,  slew: 
Riibust  in  age  !  Two  sons  their  father  guard  ; 
But  nought  can  now  tlie  deadly  weapon  ward. 
Alcander,  eldest  born,  her  fury  found. 
His  sire  deserting  with  a  ghastly  wound  ; 
And  Polipliernes,  next  his  place  in  fight, 
Scarce  sav'd  his  life  from  brave  Clorinda's  might. 
But  Tancred,  wearied  with  the  fruitless  chase 
Of  him  whose  courser  fled  with  swifter  pace, 
Now  tnrn'd  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  troops  from  far 
Engag'd  too  boldly  in  unequal  war: 
He  view'd  them  by  surrounding  Pagans  press'd, 
And  spurr'd  his  courser  to  their  aid  in  haste. 
Nor  he  alone,  but  to  their  rescue  came 
The  band,  the  first  in  dangers  as  in  fame  ; 
The  band  by  Dudon  led,  the  heroes'  boast, 
The  strength  and  bulwark  of  the  Christian  host. 
Rinaldo',  bravest  of  the  brave  confess'd. 
Like  flashing  lightning  shone  before  tlie  rest ! 
Erminia  soon  the  gallant  prince  beheld, 
Known  by  the  eagle  *  in  an  azure  field. 
Then  to  the  king,  who  thither  turn'd  his  eyes: 
"  Behold  a  chief,  unmatch'd  in  arms  !"  she  cries, 
"  No  sword  like  bis  in  yonder  camp  is  seen, 
Yet  scarce  appears  the  down  to  shade  his  cliin. 
.Six  champions  more,  his  equals  in  the  field, 
Had  made  already  conquer'd  Syria  yield: 
Tlie  furthest  regions  bad  confess'd  their  sway, 
The  distant  realms  beneath  the  rising  day  ! 
And  even  the  Nile,  perhaps,  his  head  unknown 
Had  vainly  then  conceai'd,  the  yoke  to  shun. 
Such  is  the  youth  1   his  name  Rinaldo  call, 
Whose  hand  with  terrourshakesthethreateu'd  wall! 
Now  turn  your  eyes,  and  yonder  chief  behold, 
Array'd  in  verdant  arms  and  shining  gold  : 
Dudon  his  name,  (the  gallant  band  he  leads. 
Adventurers  call'd,  and  first  in  martial  deeds,) 
Of  noble  lineage,  with  experience  crown'd, 
In  age  superior,  as  in  worth  renown'd. 
ijee  where  yon  leader  clad  in  sable  stands, 
(Whose  brother  holds  the  rule  of  Norway's  lands,) 
tiernando  fierce,  of  no  nnwarlike  name. 
But  with  his  pride  he  sullies  all  his  fame. 
The  friendly  couple,  who,  in  vesture  white, 
So  close  together  share  the  task  of  fight, 
Are  Edward  and  Gildippe,  (blameless  pair!) 
In  love  unequali'd,  and  renown'd  in  war!" 

While  thus  she  spoke,  upon  the  plain  below 
They  saw  more  deep  the  dreadful  carnage  grow : 
Tliere  Tancred  and  Rinaldo's  furious  hands 
Pierc'd  the   thick  ranks,  and  broke  the  opposing 

bands. 
Next,  with  his  squadron,  Dudon  rush'd  along. 
And  pour'd  impetuous  on  the  hostile  throng. 


*  The  white  eagle  in  the  azure  field  was  the 
ensign  of  the  house  of  Este  :  much  is  said  of  this 
device  by  Ariosto,  who  give^  it  tu  Mandricardo 
and  Rogero,  and  feigns  it  to  have  been  borne  by 
Hegtor  of  Troy. 


''  en  fierce  Argantes,  tumbled  to  the  grjunil 
;y  brave  Kiualdo,  scarce  his  safety  hjunil ; 
Nor  had  the  haughty  chief  escap'd  so  well, 
But,  lo!  Rinaldo's  horse  that  instant  fell. 
And  chancing  on  his  master's  foot  to  light, 
Detain'd  awhile  the  champion  from  the  fight. 
The  routed  Pagans,  now  oppress'tl  with  dread. 
Forsook  their  ranks,  and  to  the  city  fled. 
Alone  Clorinda  and  Argantes  bear 
The  raging  storm  that  thunders  on  the  rear. 
Intrepid  these  maintain  their  dangerous  post. 
And  break  the  fury  of  the  conquering  host ; 
Their  daring  hands  the  foremost  battle  meet, 
Bid  slaugliter  pause,  and  cover  the  retreat. 
Impetuous  Dudon  chas'd  the  flying  crew. 
And  fierce  Tigranes,  with  a  shock,  o'erthrew  ; 
Then  through  his  neck  the  sword  a  passage  found. 
And  left  the  carcase  headless  on  the  ground. 
In  vain  his  cuirass  steel'd  Algazor  wore; 
Corbano's  temper'd  casque  avaii'd  no  more  ! 
This  tlirough  the  nape  and  face  the  weapon  press'd  ; 
That,  through  the  back,  and  issu'd  at  his  breast. 
Then  Amurath  and  Mahomet  he  slew  j 
Their  souls  reluctant  from  their  bodies  flew. 
The  stern  Almanzor  next  his  valour  prov'd  ; 
.And  scarce  secure  the  great  Circassian  mov'd. 
Argarvtes  rav'd,  his  breast  with  fury  burn'd. 
And  oft,  retreating,  on  the  foe  he  turn'd  ; 
Till  with  a  sudden  stroke  the  chief  he  found. 
And  in  his  flank  impress'd  a  mortal  wound. 
Prone  falls  the  leader,  streteh'd  on  earth  he  lies. 
An  iron  sleep  invades  his  swimming  eyes  ; 
And  thrice  he  strives  to  view -he  light  in  vain, 
And  on  his  arm  his  sinking  bulk  sustain  ; 
Thrice  backward  falls,  and  sickens  at  the  sight, 
And  shuts  at  length  his  eyes  in  endless  night : 
A  chilly  sweat  o'er  all  his  body  streams, 
A  mortal  coldness  numbs  his  stiffening  limbs. 
The  fierce  .Argantes  stay'd  not  o'er  the  dead. 
But,  turning  to  the  Franks,  aloud  h€  said — 

■'  Warriors,  attend  !  survey  this  bloody  sword. 
But  yester's  Sun  the  present  of  your  lord  ! 
Mark  how  this  hand  has  tried  its  use  to  day : 
Haste  !  to  his  eai's  the  glad  report  convey  ; 
What  secret  pleasure  must  your  leader  feel, 
To  find  his  glorious  gift  approv'd  so  well ! 
Bid  him,  to  nobler  purpose  soon  address'd, 
I?!xpect  this  weapon  buried  in  his  breast ; 
And  should  he  lung  delay  our  force  to  meet. 
This  hand  shall  tear  him  from  his  dark  retreat." 
Boastful    be    spoke;     enrag'd    the    Christians 
hear, 
And  furious  round  him  drive  the  thickening  war  : 
But  he  already,  with  the  flying  crew, 
.Safe  in  the  shelter  of  the  town  withdrew. 

Now  from  the  wall  the  close  defenders  pour 
Their  stones,  like  storms  of  hail,  a  missile  show  er : 
Cnnumber'd  quivers  shafts  for  bows  supply. 
And  clouds  of  arrows  from  the  ramparts  fly  ! 
.Awhile  they  force  th'  advancing  Franks  to  stand. 
Till  in  tlie  gates  retreat  the  Pagan  band  ; 
When  lo  !    Rinaldo  came,  (who  now  had  freed 
His  f  x}t  encumber'd  by  his  fallen  steed,) 
Eager  he  rush'd,  on  proud  Argantes'  head 
To  take  revenge  for  hapless  Dudon  dead  : 
Through  all  the  ranks,  inspiring  rage,  he  flies  : 
"  Why   stand   we  lingering   here  ?"   the  warrio;; 

cries : 
"  Lost  is  that  chief  who  rul'd  our  band  of  late, 
Why  haste  we  not  to  avenje  the  leader's  fate  f 
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When  such  a  cause  our  vengeful  foire  rfemands, 
Sliall  these  weak  ramparts   stop  our    cunquerinp 

hands  ? 
Did  walls  of  triple  steel  the  town  enclose, 
Or  adamantine  bulwarks  fruard  the  f  tes, 
Yet  vainly  there  should  hope  to  lurk  secure  . 
The  fierce  Arjiantes  from  your  wrathful  power — 
Haste!  let  us  storm  the  gates" — He  said,  anil  flew 
With  foremost  speed  before  the  warring  crew  ; 
Dauntless  he  goes,  nor  falling  stones  he  fears, 
Nor  storms  of  arrows,  hissing  round  his  ears  : 
So  llerce  he  nods  his  crest,  so  lowers  on  high. 
Such  lightning  flashes  from  his  angry  eye  : 
The  Pagans  on  the  walls,  with  doubts  oppress'd, 
Feel  sudden  terrours  rise  in  every  breast. 

While  thus  Rinaldo  to'the  battle  moves, 
And  these  encourages,  and  those  reproves ; 
Heboid,  dispatch'd  hy  Godfrey's  high  commands, 
The  gfH)d  Sigero  stopp'd  the  adsancjng  bands  : 
He,  in  the  leader's  name,  rejiress'd  their  heat. 
And  bade  the  Christians  from  the  fielcl  retreat. 
**  Return,  ye  warriors!"  thus  aloud  he  cried, 
"  Till  litter  season  lay  your  arms  aside  : 
This  Godfrey  wills,  and  be  his  will  obey'd." — 
He  said  :  Rinaldo  then  his  ardour  stay'd. 
And  stern  obedience  to  the  summons  paid. 
He  turn'd  ;  but  his  disdainful  looks  reveal'd 
The  fury  in  his  breast  but  ill  conceal'd. 

Now  from  the  walls  the  unwilling  squadrons  go. 
Retiring,  unmolested  by  the  foe; 
Yet  leave  not  Dudon's  corse,  in  battle  slain, 
Depriv'd  of  rites,  neglected  on  the  plain: 
Supported  in  their  arms,  with  pious  care, 
His  faithful  friends  their  honoitr'd  burthen  bear. 
Meantime  aloft  their  leader  Godfrey  stood, 
And  from  a  rising  ground  the  city  view'd. 

On  two  unequal  bills  9  the  city  stands, 
A  vale  between  divides  the  higher  lands. 
Three  sides  without  impervious  to  the  foes  : 
The  northern  side  an  easy  passage  rbows. 
With  smooth  ascent ;   but  well  they  guard  the  part 
With  lofty  walls,  and  labour'd  works  of  art. 
The  city  lakes  and  living  springs  contains. 
And  cisterns  to  receive  the  falling  rains  : 
But  bare  of  herbage  is  the  country  rcumd. 
Nor  springs  nor  streams  refresh  tlie  barren  ground. 
No  tender  flower  exalts  its  cheerful  head  ; 
No  stately  trees  at  noon  their  shelter  spread  ; 
Sa^'e  where  two  leagues  remote  a  wood  appeai-s, 
Embrown'd  with  noxioussbade,  thegrowthof  y(iars. 

Where  morning  gilds  the  city's  eastern  side. 
The  sacred  Jordan  pours  its  gentle  tide : 
Extended  lie,  against  the  setting  day, 
The  sandy  borders  of  the  midland  sea  : 
Satnaria  to  the  north,  and  Bethel's  wood. 
Where  to  the  golden  calf  the  altar  stixid  : 
And  on  the  rainy  south,  the  halluw'd  earth 
Of  liethl'em,  where  the  Lord  receiv'd  his  birth. 

WhileGodfrey  thus,  alxive  the  subject  field. 
The  lofty  walls  and  Sion's  strength  beheld ; 
And  ponder'd  where  t'  encamp  his  n'lartial  powers. 
And  where  he  best  might  storm  the  hostile  towers ; 
Full  on  the  chief  Erminia  cast  a  look, 
Then  show'd  him  to  the  king,  and  thus  she  spoke : 


'  Ariosto,  in  like  manner,  particularly  describes 
the  situation  of  the  city  of  Paris,  before  the  attack 
maxle  by  the  Pagan  army. 

Orlando  Furioso,  book  xiv.  ver.  77'2. 


"  There  Godfrey  stands,  in  purple  vesture  seen> 
Of  regal  presence  and  exalted  mien, 
lie  seems  by  nature  born  to  kingly  sway, 
Vers'd  in  each  art  to  make  mankind  obey  : 
Well  skili'd  alike  in  every  task  of  fight ; 
In  whom  the  soldier  and  the  chief  unite: 
Nor  can  the  troops  of  yonder  munerous  host 
A  wiser  head  or  steadier  courage  boast. 
Raymond  alone  with  him  the  praise  can  share 
*)twisdom  in  the  cool  debates  of  war  ; 
Tancred  alone  and  great  Rinaldo  claim 
An  equal  glory  in  the  field  of  fame."  [port  j 

"  All  tongues,"  reply'd  the  king,  "  his  worth  re- 
I  saw  and  knew  him  at  the  Gallic  court. 
When  Egypt  sent  me  envoy  into  France; 
Oft  in  the  lists  I  saw  him  wield  the  lance, 
A  stripling  then,  for  scarce  the  down  began 
To  clothe  his  cheeks,  the  promise  of  a  man  ! 
Yet  did  his  words  and  early  deeds  presage. 
Too  sure,  alas!  his  fame  in  riper  age  !" 

Sighing  he  spoke,  and  hung  his  pensive  head, 
Then  rais'd  his  eyes  again,  and  thus  he  said  : 

"  Say,  what  is  he  who  stands  by  Godfrey's  side;. 
His  upper  garments  with  vermilion  dy'd? 
H(jw  near  his  air,  his  looks  how  much  the  same. 
Though  short  his  stature,  less  erect  his  frame  !" 
**  'Tis  Balduin,  brother  to  the  prince,"  she  cried, 
"  in  feature  like,  but  more  by  deeds  ally'd. 
Now  turn  thy  eyes  where  with  a  reverend  mien. 
In  act  to  counsel,  yonder  chief  is  seen  : 
Raymond  is  he,  in  every  conduct  sage. 
Mature  in  wisdom  of  experienc'd  age: 
None  better  warlike  stratagems  can  frame, 
Of  all  the  Gallic  or  the  Latian  name. 
Beyond,  the  British  monarch's  son  behold. 
The  noble  William,  with  the  casque  of  gold. 
Next  Guelpho,  whom  his  birth  and  actions  raise 
Among  the  foremost  names  to  equal  praise: 
Full  well  I  know  the  chief,  to  sight  confest. 
By  his  broad  shoulders  and  his  ample  chest. 
But  still,  amidst  yon  numerous  troops  below. 
My  eyes  explore  in  vain  their  deadliest  foe; 
Rcemond,  whose  fury  all  my  race  i)ursued, 
The  stem  destroyer  of  my  royal  blood  !" 

Thus  commune  they  ;while  from  the  hill  descends 
The  Christian  chief,  and  joins  his  warlike  friends. 
The  city  view'd,  he  deems  the  attempt  were  vain. 
O'er  craggy  rocks  the  steepy  pass  to  gain. 
Then  onthe  ground,  that  rose  with  smooth  ascent. 
Against  the  northern  gate  he  pitch'd  histeul; 
And  thence  proceeding  to  the  corner  tower, 
Encamp'd  in  length  the  remnant  of  his  power; 
But  could  nut  half  the  city's  wall  enclose. 
So  wide  around  the  spacious  bulwarks  rose. 

But  Godfrey  well  secures  each  several  way 
That  might  assistance  to  the  town  convey; 
To  seize  on  every  pass  his  care  he  bends. 
And  round  with  trenches  deep  the  camp  defends. 

These  works  perform'd,  his  stepsthe  hero  turn'd 
Where  lay  the  breathless  corse  of  Dudon  mourn'd  : 
Airiv'd,  the  lifeless  leader  prone  he  found. 
With  many  weeping  friends  encumpass'd  round. 
High  on  a  stately  hier  the  dead  was  plac'd, 
^\■ith  funeral  pomp  and  friendly  honour^Tgrac'd. 
When  (iodfrey  cnter'd  '°,  soon.ihe  mournfid  crowd 
Indulg'd  their  secret  woes,  and  wept  aloud; 

'"  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  Virgil's 
.account  of  the  behaviour  of  ^Eneas  at  the  death  of 
Pallas,  ;Eii.  xi.  and  from  Ariosto's  funeral  of  Urau- 
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While,  with  a  face  compos'd,  the  pious  chief 
Beheld  tn  silence,  and  snpprcss'd  his  grief; 
Till,  having  viewM  awhile  the  warrior  deail. 
With  thonghtful  looks  intent,  at  length  he  said — 

•*  Nor  plaints  nor  sorrow  to  thy  death  we  owe. 
Though  call'd  si  sudden  from  our  world  below: 
In  Heaven  thou  li\  'st  again  ;  thy  mortal  name 
Has  ieft  behind  thee  glorious  tracks  of  fame. 
Well  hast  thou  kept  on  Earth  the  Christian  laws; 
Well  hasl  thou  died  a  warrior  in  their  cause  ! 
Now,  happy  shade!  eriioy  thy  Maker's  sight, 
Unfading  laurels  now  thy  toils  requite  ! 
Hail  and  he  hiess'd  !  vc  mourn  not  here  thy  fate, 
But  weep  tiie  chance  of  our  deserted  state. 
With  thee,  so  bravely  parting  from  our  host. 
How  strong  a  sinew  of  the  camp  is  lost ! 
But  thousrli  the  fate  which  siialch'd  thee  from  our 

eyes 
Tliy  earthly  succour  to  our  cause  denies, 
Thy  soul  can  yet  celestial  aids  obtain, 
Elected  one  of  Heaven's  immortal  train. 
Oft  have  we  seen  thee  in  th'  embattled  field, 
A  mortal  then,  thy  mortal  weapons  wield; 
So  hope  we  still  to  see  thee  wield  in  fight 
The  fatal  arms  of  Heaven's  resistless  might. 
O  hear  pur  prayers ;  our  pious  vows  receive  ; 
With  pity  all  our  earthly  toils  relieve  : 
Procure  us  conquest,  and  our  host  shall  pay 
Theirthanks  to  thee  on  that  triumphant  day  '■" 
Thus  spoke  the  chief;  and  now  the  sable  night 
Hadbaulsh'd  every  beam  of  cheerful  light; 
And,  with  oblivion  sweet  of  irksome  cares, 
Impus'd  a  truce  on  mortal  plaints  and  tears. 

But  sleepless  Godfrey  lay,  who  saw  't  uere  vain 
To  attempt,  without  machines,  the  walls  tn  gain: 
What  forest  miglit  the  ample  planks  provide,  . 
And  how  to  frame  the  piles,  his  thoughts  employ'd. 

Up  with  the  Sun  he  rose,  and  left  his  bed 
To  attend  the  funeral  rites  of  Duduu  dead. 
Near  to  the  camp,  beneath  a  hillock,  stood 
The  stately  tomb,  compos'd  of  cvpress-wood  ; 
Above,  a  palm-tree  spread  its  verdant  sharle: 
To  this  the  mourning  troop  the  corse  con\  ey'd. 
With  the.«e  the  holy  priests  (a  reverend  train  !) 
A  requiem  chanted  to  the  warrior  slain. 
High  on  the  boughs  were  hung,  display'd  to  sight, 
The  various  arms  and  ensigns  won  in  tight ; 
In  happier  times  the  trophies  of  his  hands, 
Rain'd  from  the  Syrian  and  the  Persian  bands. 
The  niiglity  trunk  his  shining  cuirass  bore. 
And  all  those  arms  which  once  the  hero  were. 
Then  on  the  sculptur'd  tomb  these  words  ajipear: 
"  Here  Dudon  lies  ! — the  glorious  chief  revere ! '' 

Soon  as  the  prince  these  pious  rites  had  paid, 
(The  last  sad  office  to  the  worthy  dead) 
He  sent  his  workmen  to  the  woods,  prepar'd. 
And  well  supported  with  a  numerous  gu.Tvd. 
Conceal'din  lowly  vales"  the  forest  stands; 
A  Syrian  show'd  it  to  the  Christian  bands. 
To  this  they  march  to  hew  the  timbers  down. 
To  shake  the  ramparts  of  the  hallow'd  town. 
To  fell  the  trees  each  other  they  provoke  ; 
The  insulted  forest  groans  at  every  stroke. 

dimart,  book  xliii.  where  Orlando  is  introduced 
making  a  noble  and  pathetic  oration  over  his  de- 
ceased friend. 

'*  This  forest  was  six  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
and,  agreeably  to  what  the  poet  here  says,  was  first 
poiiitcd  out  to  them  by  a  Syrian. 


Cut  by  the  biting  steel,  on  earth  arc  laid 
The  pliant  ash,  the  beech's  spreadins:  shade. 
The  sacred  palm,  the  funeral  cypress  fall  ; 
The  broad-leav'd  sycamore,  the  plantain  tall. 
The  married  elm  his  nodding  head  declines, 
.Ground  whose  trunk  the  vine  her  tendril  twinct. 
Some  t'eli'd  the  pine ;  the  oak  while  others  hew'<l. 
Whose  leaves  a  thousandchangiugsprings  renew'd; 
Whose  sta'ely  bulk  a  thousand  winters  stood. 
And  scorn'd  the  winds  that  vend  the  lofty  wood. 
Some  on  the  creaking  wheels  with  labour  stow'd 
The  unctuous  (jr,  and  cedar's  fragrant  load. 
Scar'd  at  the  sounding  axe  and  cries  of  men. 
Birds  quit  the  nest,  and  beasts  forsake  the  den  1 


THE    AnCUMENT. 

Pluto  calls  a  council  of  the  infernal  powers.  His 
speech  to  urge  them  to  em  ploy  their  machinations 
against  the  Christians.  Hidraotes,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, incited  by  a  demon,  sends  his  niece 
Armida  to  the  Christian  camp.  She  is  intro- 
duced to  Godfrey  ;  and  endeavours  by  a  feigned 
story  of  her  misfortunes  to  raise  his  compas- 
sion. Many  of  the  chiefs,  touched  with  her  pre- 
tended sorrows,  and  inllamed  with  her  beauty, 
are  very  pressing  with  Godfrey  to  permit  them 
to  engage  in  her  cause.  He  at  length  yields  to 
their  request.  Armida,  during  her  residence  in 
the  camp,  captivates,  by  her  arts,  almost  all  the 
principal  commanders. 

While  these  intent  their  vast  machines  prepare 

To  assail  the  city  with  decisive  war  ; 

The  foe  of  man,  whose  malice  ever  bums. 

His  livid  eves  upon  the  Christians  turns  : 

He  sees  wliat  mighty  works  their  care  engage, 

And  grinds  his  teeth,  and  foams  with  inward  rage; 

And,  like  a  wounded  bull  with  pain  oppress'd. 

Deep  groans  rebellow  from  his  hifleous  breast. 

Then  beudmg  every  thought  new  schemes  toframe. 

For  swift  destruction  on  their  hated  name, 

Hp  summon'd  in  bis  court,  to  deep  debate, 

A  horrid  council  of  th'  infernal  state : 

Insensate  wretch  1  as  if  th'  attempt  were  light 

To  oppose  Jehovah's  will,  and  dare  his  might  :— 

Ah  !  too  forgetful  how  the  vengeful  hand 

Of  Heaven's  Eternal  hurls  the  forky  brand! 

The  trumpet  now,  with  hoarse-resounding  breath. 

Convenes  the  spirits  in  the  shades  of  death : 

The  hollow  caverns  tremble  at  the  sound  ; 

The  air  re-echoes  to  the  noise  around  ! 

Not  louder  terrours  shake  the  distant  pole, 

When  through  the  skies  the  nttlingthunders  roll; 

Not  greater  tremours  heave  the  labouring  Earth, 

When  vapours,  pent  within,  crmtend  for  birth  ! 

The  gods  of  Hell  the  awful  signal  heard  ', 

And,  thronging  round  the  lofty  gates,  appear'd 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  Milton  made 
use  of  this  passage  in  his  account  of  the  fallen  an- 
gels, and  in  particular  of  the  speech  which  Ta^so 
here  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pluto  (as  he  injudici- 
ously calls  him),  which  is  very  characteristic  of  his 
infernal  disposition.  The  poet  has,  with  singular 
judgment,  made  him  use  a  phrase  only  suitable  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  "  Let  what  I  will  be  fate  1" 
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Invarious  shapes,  tremendous  to  tbeview!     [thrcn  ! 

What  terrnur   from  their   threatening   eyes   they 

Some  cloven  feet  with  human  faces  near. 

And  curling  snakes  compose  their  dreadful  hair  ; 

And  from  behind  is  seen,  in  circles  cast, 

A  serpent's  tail  voluminous  and  vast! 

A  thousand  Harpies  foul  and  Centaurs  here, 

And  Gorgons  pale,  and  Sphin  (es  dire,  appear ; 

Unnnmher'd  Scyllas  barking  rend  the  air  ; 

Unnumber'd  Pythons  hiss,  and  Hydras  glare! 

Chimeras  hero  are  fotmd  ejecting  llame. 

Huge  Polypheme,  and  Geryon's  triple  frame  ; 

And  manv  more  of  mingled  kind  were  seen. 

All  monstrous  forms,  unknown  to  mortal  men  ! 

In  order  seated  now,  th*  infernal  band 
F.nclos'd  their  grisly  kingon  either  hand. 
Fidl  in  the  midst  imperial  Plulo  sate. 
His  arm  sustain'd  the  massy  sceptre's  weight. 
Nor  rook  nor  mountain  lifts  its  head  so  high  j 
E'en  towering  .Atlas,  that  supports  the  rky, 
A  hillock,  ifeompar'd  with  him,  appears, 
When  bis  large  front  and  ample  horns  he  rears  ! 
A  horrid  maiesty  his  looks  express'd. 
Which  scatter'd  teiTour,  and  bis  pride  increas'd  ; 
His  sanguine  eyes  witli  baleful  venom  stare. 
And,  like  a  comet,  cast  a  dismal  glare  ; 
A  length  of  beard,  dc«'ending  o'er  bis  breast 
In  rugged  curls,  conceals  his  liairy  chest ; 
And,  like  a  whirlpool  in  the  roaring  flood, 
Wide  gapes  his  mouth  obscene  with  clotted  blood  ! 
As  smoky  fires  from  burning  /Ecna  rise, 
And  steaming  sulphur,  that  infects  the  skies, 
So  from  his  tiiroatthe  cloudy  sparkles  came. 
With  pestilential  breath  and  ruddy  flame  : 
And,  whilehe  spoke,  fierce  Cerberus  furbore 
His  triple  bark,  and  Hydra ceas'd  to  roar; 
Cocytusstay'd  his  course  ;  tb'  abysses  shook; — 
When  from  bis  lips  these  thundering  accents  broke : 

"  Tartarean  powers  !  more  wortliy  of  a  place 
Above  the  Sun,  whence  sprung  your  glorious  race  ! 
Who  lost  with  me,  in  one  disastrous  fight. 
Yon  blissful  seats,  and  realms  of  endless  light ! 
Too  well  our  former  injuries  are  known, 
Our  bold  attempt  against  th'  Almighty's  throne: 
See  now  he  rules  at  will  the  crystal  sphere, 
And  we  the  name  of  rebel  angels  bear; 
And  (sad  reverse!)  exil'd  from  cloudless  days, 
The  golden  Sun  above,  and  starry  rays. 
He  shuts  us  here  in  dreary  glooms  inimur'i^ 
Our  pui-pose  thwarted,  and  our  fame  obscur'd  ; 
And  now  elects  (a  thought  that  stings  me  more 
Than  all  the  pains  1  e'er  endur'd  before). 
To  fill  our  station,  man  of  abject  birth, 
A  creature  fashiou'd  of  the  dust  of  earth ! 
Nor  thissuflic'd;  his  only  Son  he  gave 
(To  oppress  us  more)  a  victim  to  the  grave; 
Who  came,  and  burst  th'  infernal  gates  in  twain, 
And  boldly  enter'd  Pluto's  fated  reign; 
And  thence  releas'd  the  souls,  by  lot  our  due. 
And  with  his  spoils  to  Heaven  victorious  flew: 
Triumphant  there,  our  dire  disgrace'totell. 
He  spreads  the  banners  n  ide  of  conquer'd  Hell ! 
BaLwheiefore  should  I  thus  renew  our  woe  ? 
And  who  are  those  but  must  our  s\ifl'erings  know  ? 


But  how  infinitely  superior  is  our  great  country- 
pian  in  his  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  Italian's  puerile  and 
disgusting  imagery  ! 


Was  there  a  time  that  e'er  our  foe  we  saw 

The  purpose,  which  his  wrath  pursu'd,  withdraw? 

Then  cast  each  thought  of  former  wrongs  behind. 

And  let  the  present  outrage  fill  the  mind. 

See  now  what  arts  he  practises  to  gain 

The  nations  roimd  to  worship  in  his  fane  ! 

And  shall  we  lie  neglectful  of  our  name. 

Nor  just  revenge  our  kindling  breasts  inflame? 

And  tamely  thus  behold,  in  .Asia's  lands. 

New  vigoin-  added  t.3  his  faithful  bands  ? 

Beneath  his  yoke  shall  Sion's  city  bend. 

And  further  still  his  envied  famecxtenS  > 

Shall  other  tongues  be  taught  to  sound  his  praise? 

For  him  shall  others  tune  their  grateful  Kays  ? 

Shall  other  monuments  his  laves  pmclaim  ? 

New  sculpinr'd  brass  and  marble  bear  his  name  ? 

<  )ur  broken  idols  cast  to  earth,  and  scom'd  ? 

Our  altars  to  his  hated  worship  turn'd  ? 

To  him  shall  gifts  of  myrrh  and  gold  be  made  ? 

To  him  alone  be  vows  and  incense  paid  ? 

Where  every  temple  once  ador'd  our  power. 

Their  gates  be  open  to  our  arts  no  more? 

Such  numerous  souls  no  longer  tribute  pay. 

And  Pluto  here  an  empty  kingdom  sway? 

Ah  !  no— our  former  courage  still  we  boast; 

That  dauntless  spirit  which  inspir'd  our  host, 

When,  girt  with  flames  and  steel,  io  dire  alarms 

We  diust  oppose  the  King  of  Heaven  in  arms ! 

'Tis  true  we  lost  the  day,  (so  Fateordain'd,) 

r,ut  still  the  glory  ofth'  attempt  remain'd: 

7'o  him  was  given  the  conquest  of  the  field  ; 

To  us,  superior  minds  that  scom'd  to  yield. 

But  wherefore  thus  your  well-known  zeal  detain  i 
Go,  faithful  peers  and  partners  of  my  reisn, 
My  pride  and  strength  !  our  hated  foes  oppress, 
-And  crush  their  empire  ere  its  power  increase : 
Haste  (ere  destruction  end  Judea's  name). 
And  quench  the  fury  of  this  growing  flame; 
Mix  in  Iheircouncils,  fraud  and  force  employ. 
With  every  art  industrious  to  destroy  : 
Let  what  I  will  be  fate  !— let  some  be  slain. 
Some  wander  exiles  from  their  social  train; 
Some,  sunk  the  slaves  of  love's  lascivious  power 
An  amorous  eye  or  dimpled  smile  adore,  ' 

Against  its  master  turn  th'  insensate  steel. 
And  teach  discordant  legions  to  rebel. 
Perish  the  camp,  in  final  ruin  lost, 
.And  [lerish  all  remembrance  of  the  host !» 

Scarce  had  the  ty  rant  ceas'd.  when  sudden  rose 
The  raging  band  of  God's  rebellious  foes; 
.\nd,  eager  to  review  the  cheerful  light. 
They  rush'd  impatient  from  the  shades  of  night. 
As  sounding  tempests  with  impetuous  force 
Burst  from  their  native  caves,  with  furious  course 
To  blot  the  lustre  of  the  gladsome  day,  ' 

And  pour  their  vengeance  on  the  land  and  sea  • 
So  these  from  realm  to  realm  their  pinions  spread 
And  o'er  the  world  their  baneful  venom  shed  ■  ' 

And  all  their  licllis!:  arts  and  frauds  applied,' 
In  various  sliapcs  and  forms  before  untried.' 
Say,  Muse  !  from  whence,  and  how  the  fiend^  be<ran 
To  vent  their  fury  on  the  Christian  train  •  " 

For  well  to  thee  each  secret  work  is  known, 
Wbicli  Fame  to  us  transmits  but  faintly  down. 

Ocr  wide  Damascus  and  the  neighb.,uring  land 
A  fam  d  magician,  Hidr.aotes,  reigii'd-  ' 

Who  from  his  youth  his  early  studies 'bent 
To  explore  the  seeds  of  every  dark  event : 
But,  fruitless  still  !  not  all  his  arts  declare 
The  secret  issue  of  the  dubious  war : 
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Nor  fix'd  nor  wandering:  stars  by  aspects  tell, 

Nor  tnitli  lie  (inds  from  oracles" of  Hell. 

And  yet  (O  knowledge  of  presuming;  man, 

Of  thoiiglit  fallacious  and  of  indgmcut  vain  !) 

He  deem'd   tliat   Heaven   would   sore  deslruction 

shower 
To  crush  the  Christians'  still  unconquer'd  power; 
His  fancy  view'd  at  length  their  army  lost. 
And  palms  and  laurels  for  th'  Rgyptian  host: 
^  Hence  sprimg  a  wish  his  subject-bands  might  share, 
With  these,  the  spollsand  slnry  of  the  war: 
But,  since  the  valour  of  the  Franks  was  known, 
lie  ftar'dthe  conquest  \vo\ild  be  dearly  won. 
Now  various  planshiswily  thoughts  eniploy'd 
To  sow  dissension,  and  their  force  divide  ; 
So  might  his  troops,  with  Egypt's  nmnbers  join'd. 
An  easier  field  against  the  Christians  find. 
While  thus  lie  thought,  th'  apostate  angel  came. 
And  added  fuel  to  his  impious  flame; 
And  sudden  with  infernal  counsels  fir'd 
His  restless  bosom,  and  bis  soul  inspir'd. 
Adamsel  for  bis  niecetbe monarch  own'd, 
Whose  matchless  charms  were  through  the  East 
To  her  was  every  art  of  magic  known,     [renonn'd ; 
And  all  the  wiles  of  womankind  her  own. 
To  her  the  king  th'  important  task  assign'd. 
And  thus  reveal'd  the  purpose  of  his  mind  : 

"  Othou,  my  best  beluv'd!  whose  5'outhfiil  charms 
(Sweet  smiles  and  graces,   Love's  resistless  arms  !) 
A  manly  mind  and  thoughts  mature  conceal; 
Whose  arts  in  magic  e'en  my  own  excel ; 
Great  schemes  I  frame:  nor  shall  those  schemes 

be  vain. 
Assist  but  tbon  the  labours  of  my  brain. 
Then  heed  my  counsel,  in  the  task  engage. 
And  execute  the  plan  of  cautious  age. 
Go  seek  the  hostile  camp ;  and  there  improve 
Each  female  artifice  that  kindles  love  : 
With  speaking  sorrows  bathe  thy  powerful  eyes, 
And  mix  thy  tender  plaints  with  broken  sighs  ; 
For  beauty,  by  misfortune's  hand  opprest, 
Can  fashion  to  her  will  the  hardest  breast. 
With  bashful  mien  relate  the  plausive  talc; 
With  show  of  truth  the  secret  falsehood  veil. 
Use  e^ery  art  of  words  and  winning  smiles 
To  allure  the  leader  Godfrey  to  thy  toils  : 
That  thus,  a  slave  to  love  and  beauty  won, 
His  soul  may  loathe  his  enterprise  begun. 
But  if  the  Fates  this  snare  shall  render  vain, 
Inflame  the  boldest  of  the  warrior  train  ; 
And  lead  them  distant  from  the  camp  afar, 
Ne'er  to  return  and  mingle  in  the  war. 
All  ways  are  just  to  guard  religion's  laws, 
All  means  are  lawful  in  our  country's  cause." 

The  great  attempt  Armida's  bosom  warms, 
(Proud  of  her  bloom  and  more  than  mortal  charms : ) 
She  thence,  at  evening's  close,  departs  alone 
Through  solitary  paths  and  ways  unknown  ; 
And  trusts,  in  female  vests  and  beauty  bright, 
To  conquer  armies  unsubdu'd  in  fight. 
But  various  rumours  of  her  liight,  difVus'd 
With  purpos'd  art,  the  vulgar-crowd  amus'd. 

Few  days  were  past,  when  near  the  damsel  drew 
To  where  the  Christian  tents  appear'd  in  view: 
Her  matchless  charmsthe  wondering  bandssurprise, 
Provoke  their  whispers,  and  attract  their  eyes. 
So  mortals,  through  the  midnight  fields  of  air. 
Observe  the  blaze  of  somtf  unusual  star. 
■Sudden  they  throng  to  view  th'  approaching  dame, 
B^^tr  to  learn  )ier  message  and  her  name. 


Not  Argos,  Cyjirus,  or  the  Delian  coast 

Could  e'er  a  form  or  mien  so  lovely  boast. 

Now  through  her  snowy  veil,  half  hid  from       ghl 

Her  golden  locks  dilTuse  a  doubtful  light ; 

And  now,  unveii'd,  in  open  view  they  llon'd  : 

So  Phoebus  glimmers  through  a  fleecy  cloud, 

.So  from  the  cloud  again  redeems. his  rav. 

And  sheds  fresh  glory  on  thfe  face  of  day. 

In  wavy  ringlets  falls  her  beauteous  hair. 

That  catch  new  graces  from  the  sportive  air: 

Declin'd  on  earth,  herniodc^t  look  denies 

I'd  show  the  starry  lustre  of  her  eyes : 

O'er  her  fair  face  a  rosy  bloom  is  spread. 

And  stains  her  ivory  skin  with  lovely  red  : 

Soft-breathing  sweets  her  opening  lips  disclose; 

The  native  oilours  of  the  budding  rose  1 

Her  bosom  bare  displays  its  snow'ycharms. 

Where  Cupid  frames  and  points  his  fiery  arms  : 

Her  smooth  and  swelling  breasts  are  part  reveal'd, 

.\nd  part  beneath  her  envious  vest  conceal'd  ; 

Her  robes  oppose  the  curious  sight  in  vain. 

No  robes  oppos'd  can  amorous  thoughts  restrain  : 

The  gazer,  fir'd  with  charms  already  shown, 

Explores  the  wonders  of  the  charms  unknown. 

As  through  the  limpid  stream,  or  crystal  bright. 

The  rays  of  Phoebus  dart  their  piercing  light : 

So  through  her  vest  can  daring  fancy  glide ; 

Jind  view  what  modestj'  attempts  to  hide  ; 

I  hence  paints  a  thousand  loves  and  soft  desires. 

And  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  lover's  fires  ! 

Thus  pass'd  Armida  thr'  ugh  th'  admiring  crowd, 
(With  secret  joy  her  heart  exulting  glow'ri) 
She  read  their  thoughts,  and  variousiwiles  design'd. 
And  schemes  of  future  conquest  fill'd  her  mind. 
While  in  suspense  her  cautious  eyes  explor'd 
Some  guide  to  lead  her  to  the  Christian  lord, 
Before  her  sight  the  young  Eustatius  stands. 
Great  Godfrey's  brother,  who  the  host  commands: 
Her  beauty's  blaze  the  warrior's  breast  alarms, 
He  slays,  and,  wondering,  gazes  on  her  charms: 
At  once  the  flames  of  love  his  soul  inspire. 
As  o'er  the  sfuhble  runs  the  blazing  fire,    [press'd. 
Then   bold  through    youth,   by   amorous   passion 
He  thus,  with  courtly  words,  the  dame  address'd  : 

'*  Say,  damsel  !   (if  thou  bear'st  a  mortal  name, 
For  sure  thou  seem'st  not  of  terrestrial  frame  ! 
Since  Meaven  ne'er  gave  to  one  of  Adam's  race 
.So  large  a  portion  of  celestial  grace  !) 
What  fortune  bids  thee  to  our  camp  repair? 
What  fortune  sends  to  ns  a  form  so  fair.*  " 
What  art  thou  ?   If  of  heavenly  lineage  say, 
So  let  me,  prostrate,  rightful  homage  pay." 

"  Too  far  thy  praise  extends,"  she  made  rejiiy, 
"  My  merits  ne'er  attain'd  a  flight  so  high : 
Thy  eyes,  O  chief  a  mortal  wretch  survey, 
To  pleasure  dead,  to  grief  a  living  prey  I 
Unhappy  fate  my  footseps  hither  led, 
A  fugitive  forlorn,  a  wandering  liiaid  ! 
Godfrey  I  seek,  on  him  my  hopes  depend. 
Oppression's  scourge,  and  injur'd  Virtue's  friend  ! 
Tiien,  generous  as  thou  seem'st,   indulge  my  grief. 
And  grant  me  audience  of  thy  godlike  chief." 

Then  he  :   '*  A  brother  sure  may  gain  his  ear. 
May  lead  thee  to  him,  and  thy  suit  prefer  : 
Thou  hast  not  chosen  ill,  O  lovely  dame  ! 
Some  interest  in  the  leader's  br>  ast  I  claim  : 
Use  as  thou  wilt  (nor  deem  in  vain  my  word) 
His  powerful  sceptre  and  his  brother's  sword.** 

Heceas'd;  and  brought  her  where,  retir'd  in  state^ 
Encircled  by  his  chiefs,  the  hero  sate. 
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With  awful  reverence  at  hi?  sight  she  bow'd, 
Tiien   seein'd    abasli'd    with    shame,    and    silent 

strHjd. 
With  gentle  words  the  leader  strove  to  cheer 
Htr  drooping  spirits,  and  dispel  her  fear: 
Till  tlius  she  f'ram'd  her  tale  with  fraudfnl  art. 
In  accents  sweet,  that  won  the  yielding  heart: 

"  L'nconquer'd  prince  !  whose  far-resounding  name 
AVith  every  virtne  fills  the  mouth  of  fame  ! 
Whom  l.in^s  themselves,  subdu'd,  with  pride  obey, 
While  vanquish'd  nations  glory  in  thy  sway! 
Known  is  thy  valour,  and  thy  worth  approv'd, 
liy  all  esteem'd,  and  by  thy  foes  tjelov'd  ! 
E'en  those  conilde  in  him  they  fear'd  before. 
And,  when  distress'd,  thy  saving  hand  implore. 
I,  who  a  different  faith  from  thine  profess  ; 
A  faith  obnoxious,  which  thy  arms  oppress  ; 
Yet  hope,  by  thee,  to  ascend  my  rightful  throne, 
XA^here  once  my  sires  in  regal  lustre  shone. 
If,  from  their  kindred,  others  aid  demand. 
To  oppose  the  fury  of  a  foreign  band, 
I,  since  my  friends  no  tics  of  pity  feel. 
Against  my  blood  invoke  the  hostile  steel. 
'  )u  thee  I  call  ;  in  thee  my  hopes  I  place  : 
' T  is  thine  alone  my  abject  slate  to  raise. 
No  less  a  glory  shall  thy  labours  crown. 
To  exalt  the  low,  than  pull  the  mighty  down  : 
An  equal  praise  the  name  of  mercy  yields 
With  routed  squadrons  in  triumphant  fields. 
Oft  bast   thou  snatch'd  from  kings  the  sovereign 

power ; 
Win  now  a  like  renown,  and  mine  restore. 

0  may  thy  pitying  grace  my  cause  sustain, 
Nor  let  me  on  thy  help  rely  in  vain  I 
Witness  that  power,  to  all  an  equal  God  ! 
Thy  aid  was  ne'er  in  juster  cause  bestow'd. 
But  hear  me  first  my  hapless  fortune  show, 
And  speak  the  treachery  of  a  kindred-foe. 

'*  In  me  the  child  of  Arbilan  survey. 
Who  o'er  Damascus  once  maintain'd  the  sway  : 
He,  sprung  of  humbler  race,  in  marriage  gain'd 
FairC'hariclea,  and  the  crown  obtain'd: 
But  she,  who  rais'd  him  to  the  sovereign  state, 
Kre  I  was  born,  receiv'd  the  stroke  of  fate. 
One  fatal  day  my  mother  snatch'd  from  Earth  ; 
The  same,  alas  I  beheld  my  hapless  birth  ! 
Five  annual  Suns  had  scarce  their  inrtuence  shed. 
Since  from  the  world  my  dearest  parent  fled. 
When,  yielding  to  the  fate  of  all  mankind. 
My  sire  in  Heaven  his  faithful  consort  join'd. 
The  monarch  to  a  brother's  guardian  care 
Consign'd  his  sceptre  and  his  infant-heir; 
In  whom  he  deem'd  he.iustly  might  confide, 
If  ever  virtue  did  in  man  reside. 
The  kingdom's  rule  he  seiz'd,  but  still  he  show'd 
A  zeal  for  me.  and  for  my  country's  good ; 
While  all  his  actions  seem'd  tb'  effects  to  pro%-e 
Of  faith  untainted  and  paternal  love. 
But  thus,  perchance,  with  shows  of  anxious  zeal, 
He  sought  his  traitorous  purpose  to  conceal : 
Or  else,  sincere,  to  effect  his  deep  design. 
My  hand  in  marriage  with  his  son  to  join. 

1  grew  in  years,  and  with  me  grew  his  son  ; 
In  whom  no  knightly  virtues  ever  shone  : 
Rude  was  his  aspect,  ruder  was  his  soul, 
Kapacious,  proud,  impatient  of  control: 
Such  was  the  man  my  guardian  had  decreed 
To  share  my  kingdom  and  my  nuptial  bed. 
In  vain  to  win  me  to  his  will  he  try'd  ; 

.  I  heard  in  silence,  or  his  suit  deny'd  . 


One  day  he  left  me,  when  his  looks  confess'd 

Some  fatal  treason  lurking  ui  his  breast; 

Ala^^  meihought  I'then  could  clearly  trace 

My  future  fortune  in  the  tyrant's  face: 

From  thence  what  visions  did  my  Soul  affright. 

Distract  my  sleep,  and  skim  before  my  sight ! 

O'er  all  my  spirits  hung  a  mournful  gloom, 

A  sure  presage  of  every  woe  to  I'ome  ! 

lift  to  my  view  appear'd  my  mother's  ghost, 

A  bloodless  form,  in  tears  and  sorrows  lost! 

Ah  me  I  far  distant  from  her  former  look  ! 

■  Ply,  fly.  my  daughter  !'  thus  the  phantom  spoke, 

'  For  thee  the  murderous  steel  the  tyrant  bears; 

For  hee  his  rage  th'  eniehom'd  bowl  prepares  !' 

"  But  whatavail'd  these  bcKlings  of  my  mind  ? 
Why  was  I  warn'd  to  shun  the  ills  dcsign'd  ? 
Coulil  I,  a  helpless  maid,  resolve  to  roam, 
A  willing  exile  from  my  native  home? 
A  milder  choice  it  seem'd  to  close  my  sight 
In  that  dear  place  where  first  I  vaw  the  light. 
Yet  death  1  fear'd,  and  fear'd  from  death  to  fly; 
Xor  knew  on  whom  for  counsel  to  rely. 
To  none  1  durst  my  secret  thoughts  relate, 
But  liv'd  in  dread  suspense,  uncertain  of  my  fate  ( 
Like  one,  who  every  moment  thinks  to  feel 
On  his  defenceless  head  th'  impending  steel. 
But  (whether  fortune  now  was  kinder  grown, 
I  )r  Heaven  reserv'd  me  yet  for  woes  unknown) 
A  faithful  courtier,  wlio,  with  anxious  cares. 
Had  bred  my  father  from  his  infant  years, 
Touch'd  with  compassion  for  my  death  decreed, 
KeveaPd  the  tyrant's  meditated  deed ; 
And  owii'd  himself  th'  elected  minister 
That  day  the  poison  to  mv  hand  to  bear. 
He  bade  me  fly,  if  still  I  wish'd  to  live. 
And  prolfer'd  every  aid  his  power  could  give: 
With  soothing  words  against  my  fears  he  wrought; 
And  soon  confirm'd  my  undetermin'd  thoueht : 
With  him  I  then  resolv'd  at  parting  light 
To  fly,  and  trust  my  safety  to  my  flight. 

"  'T  was  now  the  hour  that  silence  reign'd  around. 
And  welcome  darkness  broode<l  on  the  ground  •, 
When,  unperceiv'd,  I  pass'd  the  palace-gate; 
(Two  faithful  maids  companions  of  my  fate) 
Yet,  with  a  tearful  eye,  and  heavy  mind, 
I  left  my  dear  paternal  seat  behind  ; 
While,  as  my  tardy  feet  their  course  pursu'd, 
With  longing  looks,  my  lov'il,  lost  home  iview'd. 
So  seems  a  ship  l)y  sudden  tempests  tost. 
And  torn,  unwilling,  from  its  friendly  coast. 
All  night,  and  all  th'  ensuing  day,  we  pass'd 
Through  pathless  deserts, and  adreaiy  waste: 
Till,  seated  on  the  borders  of  the  land, 
A  castle's  safe  retreat  at  length  we  gain'd. 
Here  dwelt  Arontes,  who,  with  pious  truth, 
Preserv'd  my  life,  the  guardian  of  my  youth. 

"  But  when  the  traitor  saw  his  treason  vain, 
And  found  me  thus  escap'd  his  deathful  train. 
He,  with  inveterate  rage  and  fraiidful  mind, 
Accus'd  us  of  a  crime  himself  design'd. 
My  bribes,  he  said,  had  false  Arontes  wrought 
To  mingle  deadly  poison  in  his  draught ; 
That,  when  he  eouhl  no  more  my  will  restrein. 
To  loose  desires  my  soul  might  give  the  rein. 
.Ah  !  first  let  lightning  on  my  head  descend. 
Ere,  sacred  Virtue  !  I  thy  laws  offend  ! 
With  grief  my  tyrant  on  the  throne  I  view'd, 
And  saw  him  thirsting  still  to  shed  my  blood  ; 
But,  more  than  all,  I  mourn'd  my  virgin-name 
Iraduc'd,  disUonour'd,  made  the  sport  of  fame  t 
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The  wretch,  who  fear'd  the  vulgar  herd  enrag'd, 

With  plaiisive  tales  tlio  publii:  ear  engag'd  ; 

That  dubious  of  the  truth,  in  deep  s\ispense, 

The  city  rose  not  in  their  queen's  defence. 

Thus,  while  he  feigns  a  zeal  to  trfl'ace  the  shame 

Mv  crimes  have  brought  upon  the  regal  name. 

He  seeks  my  ruin,  which  he  knows  alone 

Can  fi\  the  basis  of  his  tottering  throne. 

And,  ah  !  the  wretch  tuo  sure  success  will  find 

In  the  dire  pinpose  of  his  ruthless  mind  I        [rage, 

Since  tears  are  vain,  my  blood  must  quench  his 

Unless  thy  mercy  in  my  cause  engage. 

To  thee,  O  mighty  chief !  1  fly  for  aid. 

An  ill-starr'd  orphan,  and  a  helpless  maid  ! 

O  let  these  tears,  that  have  thy  feet  hedew'd, 

Prevent  the  effusion  of  my  guiltless,  blnod  I 

Oh  !  by  those  feet  that  tread  the  proud  in  dust ! 

By  that  right-hand  that  ever  helps  the  just  ! 

By  all  the  laurels  that  tliy  arms  have  won  ! 

liy  every  temple  in  yon  hallow'd  town  ; 

In  pity  erant  what  thou  alone  canst  give  ; 

KestoVe  my  crown,  in  safety  bid  me  live  !  — 

But  what  from  pity  can  I  hope  to  prove. 

If  piety  and  justice  fail  to  move  ! 

Thou,  to  whom  Heaven  and  Fate  decreed  to  will 

Whate'er  is  just,  and  what  thou  willst,  fulfil ; 

0  stretch  thy  hand,  my  threaten'd  life  retrieve. 
And,  in  return,  my  kingdom's  crown  receive. 
Among  the  numbers  that  thy  arms  attend. 

Let  ten  selected  chiefs  my  cause  befriend  ; 
These,  with  my  people  and  paternal  train, 
Way  well  suffice  my  ancient  seat  to  gain  : 
For  he,  to  whom  is  given  the  portal's  care, 
Will,  at  my  word,  by  night  the  gates  unbar: 
By  his  advice  to  implore  thy  aid  I  came; 
Thy  least  of  succours  will  his  hopes  inflame  ; 
So  much  his  soul  reveres  thy  arms  and  name." 

She  said;  and  ceasing,  waited  his  reply 
With  silent  eloquence  and  downcast  eye. 
But  various  thoughts  revolv'd  in  Godfrey's  mind, 
Now  here,  now  there,  his  dubious  heart  inclin'd  : 
He  fear'd  the  hostile  guiles ;  for  well  he  knew 
How  little  trust  to  Pagan  faith  was  due  : 
But  tender  pity  still  his  soul  confess'd. 
Pity,  that  sleeps  not  in  a  noble  breast  : 
Nor  this  alone  within  his  bosom  wrought ; 
The  common  good  employ'd  his  careful  thought : 
He  saw  th'  advantage  that  his  arms  might  gain, 
Should  fair  Armida  o'er  Damascus  reign : 
W'uo  thence,  her  state  dependent  on  his  hands, 
Might  furnish  every  aid  the  time  demands, 
Against  th'  Egyptians  and  auxiliar  bands. 
While  thus  he  paus'd,  the  dameattentive  stood, 
Dwelt  on  his  face,  and  every  gesture  view'd  ; 
But  when  she  found  his  speech  so  long  delay'd, 

1  ler  frequent  sighs  her  doubts  and  fears  betray'd. 
A'  length  the  leader  her  request  denies  ; 

Yet  thus  with  mild  and  gracious  words  replies  : 
"  If  r;od.  who-e  holy  service  arms  our  band, 
Did  not,  even  now,  our  pious  swords  demand  ; 
Well  might  thy  hopes  expect  the  wishd  success, 
N(jv  find  our  pity  only,  hut  redress. 
But,  while  yon  city-walls  and  chosen  flock 
We  seek  to  free  from  proud  oppression's  yoke, 
It  ill  befits  to  turn  aside  our  force. 
And  stop  our  conquests  in  the  middle  course. 
Yet  here  to  thee  my  solemn  faith  I  give, 
And  in  that  pledge  do  thou  securely  live ; 
If  e'er  indulgent  to  our  arms-,  't  is  given 
To  free  those  holy  walls,  belov'd  of  Heaven  ! 


Then  will  we  place  thee  in  thy  native  lands. 
As  justice  bids,  and  piety  commands  : 
Hut  piety,  like  this,  must  impious  show, 
If  first  we  pay  not  what  to  God  we  owe." 

At  this  unwelcome  speech  the  damsel  tum'd 
Her  eyes  awhile  to  earth,  and  silent  inourn'd  ; 
Then  rais'd  them  slow,  with  pearly  drops  hedew'd. 
And  thus,  with  pleading  looks,  her  plaint  renew'd  : 

"  Ah,  wretch  !  did  ever  Heaven  on  one  bestow 
A  life  so  fix'd  in  never-ending  woe; 
That  others  even  their  nature  shall  forget. 
Ere  1  svibdue  the  rigour  of  my  fate  ! 
Why  should  I  weep,  since  hopes  no  more  remain, 
And  prayers  assail  the  human  breast  in  vain  ? 
Or  will  my  savage  foe  his  ears  incline 
To  griefs,  that  fail  to  move  a  mind  like  thine  ? 
Yet  think  not  that  my  words  thy  heart  accuse, 
Whose  firm  resolves  so  small  an  aid  refuse  : 
Heaven  I  accuse  ;  from  thence  my  sorrows  flow  ! 
Heaven  steels  thy  heart  against  a  virgin's  woe  ! 
Not  thou,  O  chief!  but  Fate  this  aid  denies; 
Tlien  let  me  view  no  more  the  hated  skies. 
Suffie'd  it  not  (by  unrelenting  doom) 
To  lose  my  parents  in  their  early  bloom  ! 
IJut,  exil'd,  must  1  lead  a  wandering  lite. 
Or  fall  a  victim  to  the  murderer's  knife  r 
Since  the  chaste  laws,  by  which  our  sex  is  ty'd, 
Amidst  your  camp  forbid  me  to  reside. 
Where  shall  1  fly?  what  friendly  powers  engage  t 
How  save  my  person  from  the  tyrant's  rage  ? 

No  forts  but  open  to  his  fury  lie 

Then  wherefore  hesitates  my  soul  to  die  ? 
And,  since  'tis  vain  with  fortune  to  contend, 
This  hand  at  once  my  life  and  woes  shall  end." 

She  ecas'd  ;  and  turn'd  aside  with  regal  grace, 
A  generous  anger  kindling  in  her  face  : 
Disdain  and  sorrow  seem  her  breast  to  rend, 
While  from  her  eyes  the  copious  tears  descend. 
And,  trickling,  down  her  lovely  visage  run, 
Like  lucid  pearls  transparent  to  the  Sun  !' 
O'er  her  fair  cheeks  the  crystal  moisture  flows. 
Where  lilies  mingle  with  the  neighbouring  rose. 
So,  wet  with  dew,  the  flowers,  at  dawning  day. 
To  balmy  gales  their  opening  sv,eets  display: 
Aurora  views,  and  gathers  from  the  mead 
A  vary'd  garland  for  her  radiant  head. 

Thus  sweet  in  woe  appears  the  weeping  dame, 
Her  falling  tears  a  thousand  hearts  inflame. 

0  wondrous  force  of  Love's  mysterious  fire. 
That  lights  in  tears  the  flames  of  soft  desire  ! 
.Almighty  Love  the  world  in  triumph  leads. 
But  now,  by  her  inspired,  himself  exceeds  ! 
Her  seeming  grief  bids  real  sorrows  flow. 
And  melts  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe  ; 
While  each  apart,  with  indignation  cries  : 
"  If  Godfrey  still  bis  pitying  ear  denies. 
His  infant  years  some  hungry  tigress  fed. 
Some  horrid  rock  on  Alpine  mountains  bred; 
Or  waves  produc'd  him  'midst  the  howling  main, 
Who  sees  such  beauty  mourn,  and  mourn  in  vain  P* 
But  young  Eustatius,  by  his  zeal  inspir'd, 
Whom  most  the  torch  of  love  and  pity  fir'd, 
(When  others  murmur'd  or  their  words  repress'd) 
Strwd  forth,  and  boldly  thus  the  chief  address'd  : 

"  O  prince  and  brother  !  whose  unshaken  mind 
Too  firmly  holds  its  purpose  firstdesign'd. 
If  still  unpitying  thou  refuse  to  hear 
The  sense  of  all,  their  universal  prayer, 

1  ask  not  that  the  chiefs  whose  care  presides 
O'er  subject  kingdoms,  and  their  actions  guides. 
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Should  from  the  liallow'J  city's  walls  recede. 
Neglectful  of  their  task,  by  Heaven  decreed  ; 
But  from  our  band,  that  independent  came. 
Adventurous  warriors  to  the  field  of  fame, 
Ten  champions  yield,  selected  from  the  rest. 
To  cherish  virtue  and  relieve  th'  opprest : 
Nor  does  the  man  forsake  the  cause  of  Heaven, 
Whose  succour  to  a  helpless  maid  is  given : 
For  sure  I  deem  a  tyrant's  death  must  prove 
A  grateful  tribute  to  the  powers  above. 
And  should  I  wave  th'  advantage  here  in  view. 
That  must  undoubted  to  our  can- e ensue  j 
Yet  duty  wotdd  alone  my  arms  excite  j 
By  kni;!hthood  sworn  to  guard  a  viriiin's  rieht. 
Forbid  it  Heaven  !  that  ever  France  should  hear. 
Or  any  land  where  courteous  acts  are  dear. 
That  dangers  or  fatigues  0';r  soids  distnay'd. 
When  piety  and  justice  claim'd  our  aid  ! 
No  lorjger  let  me  then  thishelmet  wear, 
No  longer  wield  the  sword,  or  corselet  bear; 
No  more  in  steel,  or  glittering  arms,  delight; 
No  more  usurp  the  hoiiour'd  name  of  knight  I" 

Thus  spoke  the  youth":    his  brave  companions, 
To  open  murmurs,  all  his  words  approv'd  ;    [niov'd 
With  earnest  suit  around  their  leader  pressM, 
And  urg'd  the  justness  of  the  knight's  request. 

Then  Godfrey  thus:  "  Be  what  ye  ask  fultill'd  : 
To  such  united  prayers  my  will  1  yield: 
Her  aid  reque.-.ted  let  the  dame  receive; 
Whom  not  my  counsels,  but  your  own  relieve. 
Yet,  if  my  words  can  such  desires  control. 
Subdue  these  warm  emotious  of  the  soul." 

No  more  be  said  :  nor  needed  more  reply. 
All  heard  his  grant,  and  heard  with  eager  joy. 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  sorrow,  move, 
And  tender  accents  from  the  lips  of  love  ? 
Each  rosy  mouth  supplies  a  golden  chain 
To  bind  the  fancy,  and  the  heart  constrain. 

Fnstatius,  then,  the  weeping  fair  address'd : 
"  O  lovely  maid  !  be  now  thy  grief  suppress'd  : 
Soon  slialt  thou  find  the  succour  from  cur  hands. 
Such  as  thy  merit,  or  thy  fear,  demands." 
At  this  Armida  clears  her  clouded  brow; 
Willi  rising  joy  her  lilooming  features  glow  ; 
While,  with  her  veil,  she  wipes  the  tears  away. 
And  adds  new  lustre  to  the  face  of  day. 

Then  thus—"  For  what  your  pitying  grace  he- 
Accept  the  thanks  a  grateful  virgin  owes;     [stows, 
The  world  due  honour  to  your  worth  shall  give. 
And  in  my  heart  your  names  shall  ever  live  !" 

She  said;  and  what  it  seem'd  her  tongue deny'd. 
Her  looks  with  softer  eloquence  supply'd; 
AVhile  outward  smiles  conceal'd,  with  fraudfulart. 
The  mighty  mischief  lurking  in  her  heart. 

Soon  as  she  saw  bow  far  her  power  had  won. 
And  fortune  favouring  thus  her  wiles  begun. 
She  seiz'd  th'  occasion,  and  her  schemes  revolv'd, 
To  finish  all  her  impious  thoughts  resolv'd, 
With  female  beauty  every  breast  to  quell. 
And  Circe  or  ISledea's  charms  excel ; 
And,  like  a  Syren,  with  her  soothing  strain. 
To  lull  the  firmest  of  the  warrior-train. 

'  In  this  episode  of  Armida,  Tasso  seems  to  have 
had  his  eye  upon  a  passage  in  the  begiruing  of 
Boyardo's  poetn,  where  Angelica  is  sent  by  her  fa- 
ther flalaphron  to  the  camp  of  Charlemain,  on  a 
like  design  with  Armida,  and  captivates  all  the 
Christian  commanders. 

See  Orlando  lanamorato,  B,  i.  c.  i- 


Each  varied  art  to  win  the  soul  she  tries: 

To  this,  to  that,  a  different  mien  applies ; 

Now  scarcely  dares  l»er  modest  eyes  advance. 

And  now  she  rolls  them  with  a  wanton  glance: 

';he  these  repels,  and  those  incites  to  love, 

.As  various  passions  various  bosoms  move. 

And  when  some  youth  appears,  whodoubtsto  nama 

His  hidden  thoughts,  or  struggles  with  his  fiame  ; 

Soon  on  his  face  a  cheering  smile  she  bends. 

And  from  her  eye  a  melting  sweetness  sends; 

Revives  his  bo'|>cs.  inflames  his  slow  desire, 

.\nd  thaws  the  frost  of  fear  with  amorous  fire. 

From  him,  who  urg'd  by  fiercer  passion  roves 

Beyonil  the  bound  that  mo<lesly  approves. 

The  wily  fair  her  gentle  look  withdraws. 

And  will)  rebukes  and  frowns  his  rashness  awes : 

Yet,  'midst  the  anger  rising  in  her  face, 

A  ray  of  pity  blends  the  softening  grace  : 

The  lover,  while  he  fears,  pur^ucs  the  dame. 

And  in  her  pride  finds  fuel  to  his  flame. 

With  arts  like  these  a  thousand  souls  she  gains. 
From  every  eye  the  fender  fear  constrains: 
In  pity's  liame  she  tempers  ("upid's  dart, 
'I'o  pierce  the  warrior's  unresisting  heart. 

.\h  I  cruel  I/jve  !  thou  bane  of  every  joy, 
Whivse  ])ains  or  sweets  alike  our  peace  destroys 
Slid  etjual  woes  from  thee  mankind  endure. 
Fatal  thy  wounds,  and  fatal  is  the  cure  ! 

While  thus  she  gives  alternate  frost  and  fires. 
And  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear  inspires. 
With  cruel  pleasure  she  their  state  surveys, 
F.xidting  in  those  ills  her  power  could  raise. 
Oft  when  some  lover  trembling  woos  the  fair. 
She  seems  to  lend  an  uuexperienc'd  ear: 
Or,  while  a  crimson  blush  her  visage  dyes. 
With  coyness  feigu'd,  site  downward  bends  her  eyei. 
While  shame  and  wrath  with  mingled  craceadoro 
Her  glowing  cheeks,  like  beams  of  early  morn ! 
But  when  she  sees  a  youth  prepare  to  tell 
The  secret  thoughts  that  in  his  bosom  dwell ; 
Now  sudden  from  his  sight  the  damsel  flies. 
Now  gives  an  audience  to  his  plaints  and  sighs; 
Thus  holds  from  morn  till  eve  his  heart  in  play. 
Then  slips,  delusive,  from  his  hope  away; 
And  leaves  him  like  a  hunter  in  the  chase. 
When  night  conceals  the  beast's  uncertain  trace. 

With  arms  like  these  she  made  a  thousand  yield, 
A  tiiousand  chiefs  unconquer'd  in  the  li-ld. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  love  Achilles  inov'd; 
His  power  if  Hercules  or  Theseus  prov'd  ; 
When  thoto.  who  drew  their  sword  in  Jesus'  feause. 
Submissive  bent  bcnealh  his  impious  laws? 

BOOK  V. 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

Gernando.  aspiring  to  the  command  of  the  adven^ 
turers,  is  iealous  lest  Rinaldo  should  sticceed  to 
that  honour.  By  his  calumnies,  he  draws  on 
himself  the  indignation  of  that  hero,  who  killa 
him  in  the  faoeof  the  whole  army.  Godfrey,  iii- 
ceu-cd  at  this  action  of  Rinaldo,  rt.solves  to  bring 
hiin  to  a  public  trial:  the  latter,  disdaining 
to  submit  to  this,  qui  ts  the  camp,  and  goes  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  Armida  presses  Godfrey  for  the  pro- 
mised succours :  ten  warriors  are  chosen  by  lot, 
witli  whom  she  leaves  the  camp.  In  the  night, 
many  others  depart  by  stealth  to  accompany  her. 
Godfrey  receives  ill  advices  from  the  fleet. 
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«V  HUE  thus  her  snares  the  false  Armi'la  spread, 
And  in  the  guileful  toils  the  warriors  led ; 
>J(ir  hop'd  alone  the  promis'd  aid  to  gain. 
But  other  chiefs,  by  further  aits,  ohtain; 
The  oarefnl  Godfrey  ponder'd  in  his  mind, 
To  whom  the  douhttul  charge  should  be  crinsign'd: 
The  wrjrth  and  number  of  the  adventurrr-hand. 
Their  various  hopes  his  wavering  thoushts  diiain'd. 
At  length,  by  caution  urg'd,  the  chief  decreed 
Themselves  should  fix  on  one  their  band  to  lead, 
Whose  merit  well  might  Dudon's  loss  supply  j 
On  whom  th'  elecliou  of  the  ten  should  lie: 
Thus,  while  to  them  he  left  th'  important  choice. 
No  knight,  displeas'd,  could  blame  his  partial  voice. 
The  warriors  then  he  call'd,  and  thus  address'd: 
*'  Full  well  ye  know  the  counsels  of  m\-  breast : 
I  would  not  succours  to  the  dame  deny  j 
But  at  a  fitter  time  our  aid  supply. 
What  once  1  spoke,  I  now  propose  anew  : 
Still  may  your  better  thoughts  th'  advice  pursue: 
For  here,  in  this  unstable  world,  we  find 
We  oft  must  change  our  purpose  first  design'd. 
Yet  if  your  souls,  with  generous  ardour  prest, 
Disdain  the  judgment  of  a  cooler  breast; 
I  would  not  here  unwilling  arms  detain, 
Nor,  what  I  gave  so  lately,  render  vain. 
Still  let  me  mildly  rule  each  faithful  band, 
And  sway  the  sceptre  with  a  gentle  hand. 
Then  go,  or  stay ;  no  longer  I  contend  ; 
And  on  your  pleasure  let  the  choice  dejiend. 
But  first  elect,  amid  your  martial  train, 
A  ihief  who  may  succeed  to  Dudon  slain  : 
To  name  the  damsel's  champions  be  his  care: 
Ten  warriors  only  shall  the  adventure  share  : 
In  this  the  sovereign  power  I  still  retain  ; 
In  this  alone  his  conduct  I  restrain." 

Thus  Godfrey  spoke:  nor  long  his  brother  stay'd. 
But,  with  his  friends'  consent,  this  answer  made: 
"  With  thee,  full  well.O  prudent  chief!  agrees 
The  cooler  thought  that  each  event  foresees  : 
But  strength  of  hand,  and  hearts  of  nlartial  fire. 
Are  due  from  us,  and  what  our  years  require : 
And  that  which  hears  in  others  wisdom's  name. 
In  us  were  baseness  and  leproachful  shame. 
Then  since  so  light  the  risk  we  may  sustain, 
M'hen  justly  weigh'd  against  th'  expected  gain; 
Th'  elected  ten  shall  go  (by  thee  dismist) 
And  in  this  righteous  cause  a  helpless  maid  assist." 

He  said  ;  and  thus,  with  show  of  public  zeal. 
His  words  th*  emotions  of  his  heart  conceal  ; 
While  all  profess  in  honour's  name  to  move, 
And  with  that  specious  title  veil  their  love. 

But  voung  Eustatius,  by  hif  passion  sway'd, 
With  jealous  eye  Sophia's  son  survey'd; 
Ilis  envious  mind  those  virtues  could  not  bear 
That  shone  more  brightly  in  a  form  so  fair. 
He  fear'd  with  him  Rinaldo  should  he  join'd, 
And  'gainst  his  fears  a  cautious  scheme  design'd. 
The  rival  warrior  then  aside  he  took. 
And  plausive  thus  with  wily  words  bespoke: 

"  O  thou,  still  greater  than  thy  glorious  sire. 
Whom,  yet  a  youth  in  arms,  tire  world  admire! 
Say,  who  shall  now  our  valiant  squadron  lead  ? 
Who  next  to  slaughter'd  Uudon  can  succeed  ? 
I  scarcely  could  that  hero's  rule  obey, 
And  to  his  years  alone  resign'd  the  sway. 
Who  now  o'er  Godfrey's  brother  shall  command  ? 
Thou,  thou  alone  of  ail  our  martial  band  : 
Thy  glorious  race  can  tnateh  the  noblest  line; 
Thy  warlike  deeds  superior  far  to  mine. 


F.ven  Godfrey's  self  would  own  inferior  might, 
And  yield  to  thee  in  arduous  fields  of  fight :  — 
Thee,  mighty  warrior!  thee  our  chief  I  claim, 
Whose  soul  disdains  to  attend  the  Syrian  dame  ' ; 
And  slights  the  trivial  honour  which  proceeds 
Irom  dark  achievements  and  insidious  deeds. 
Here  will  thy  valour  find  an  ampler  fiidd  ; 
This  camp  to  thee  a  nobler  prospect  yield. 
Accept,  brave  youth  !  to  guide  th' achenturer band  ; 
Myself  will  frame  their  minds  to  thy  command. 
Thou,  in  return,  attend  my  sole  request ; 
(Since  doubtful  thoughts  as  yet  divide  my  breast) 
Whate'er  I  purpose,  let  iny  will  be  free, 
To  assist  .^rmida,  or  remain  with  thee.'' 

He  eeas'd  ;  and  as  these  artful  words  he  said, 
A  sudden  blush  his  conscious  cheeks  o'erspread. 
IJinaldo,  smiling,  saw,  with  heedful  eyes, 
His  secret  passion  through  the  thin  disguise. 
Rut  he,  whom  less  the  darts  of  love  had  found. 
Whose  bosom  scarcely  felt  the  gentle  wound, 
With  unconcern  regards  a  rival's  name. 
Nor  frames  a  wish  to  attend  the  Pagan  dame.     . 
On  Dudon's  hapless  fate  his  thoughts  wire  turn'd ; 
I'or  Dudon's  death  the  generous  hero  mourn'd. 
Hedeem'd  his  former  glories  would  he  lost 
If  long  Argantes  liv'd  the  deed  to  boast : 
With  pleasure  yet  Eustatius'  words  he  heard. 
That  to  the  rank  deserv'd  his  youth  preferr'd  : 
His  conscious  heart  e.xulted  in  the  praise; 
Pleas'd  with  the  tribute  truth  to  virtue  pays. 

"  Far  rather  would  I  choose,"  he  thus  replies, 
"  To  merit  honours,  than  to  honours  rise. 
Let  virtuous  actions  dignify  my  name, 
I  envy  not  the  great,  nor  sceptres  claim. 
Yet  if  thou  thi:  k'st  so  far  my  merits  weigh, 
1  shall  not  then  reject  the  proffer'd  sway  ; 
But  prize  (with  gratitude  and  pleasure  mov'd) 
So  fair  a  token  of  mv  worth  approv'd. 
I  seek  not,  nor  refuse,  the  chief  command  ; 
But  should  the  power  be  yielded  to  my  hand. 
Thou  shall  be  one  amongst  th'  elected  band." 

Thus  he.     Eustatius  speeds  his  peers  to  find. 
And  fashion  to  his  will  each  warrior's  mind, 
liut  that  pre-eminence  Gernando  claims  ; 
And  though  at  him  her  darts  Armida  aims, 
\el  not  the  power  of  beauty  can  control 
The  thirst  of  honour  in  his  haughty  soul. 
From  Norway's  pfjwerful  kings  this  chief  descends. 
Whose  rule  o'er  many  a  province  wide  exten<ls  : 
The  crowns  and  sceptres  which  his  fathers  held 
From  ancient  times,  with  pride  his  bosom  snell'd. 
Rinaldo  in  himself  his  glory  plac'd, 
More  than  in  distant  deeds  of  ages  past ; 
Though  long  his  sires  with  every  fame  werecrown'd, 
In  war  illustrious,  and  in  peace  renowu'd. 
The  barbarous  prince  ^,   whose  pride   no  worth 
allows, 
Save  what  from  riches  or  dominion  flows ; 
And  every  virtue  deems  an  empty  name, 
I'nless  ennobled  by  a  regal  claim  ; 
Indignant  sees  a  private  warrior  dare 
With  him  in  merit  and  in  praise  compare : 
No  bound,  no  law,  his  fiery  temper  knows  ; 
VV^ilh  rage  he  kindles,  and  with  shame  he  glows. 

The  tiend  of  Hell,  who  sees  his  tortur'd  mind 
Expos'd  to  all  his  subtle  arts  design'd, 
I'liseen  through  all  his  troubled  bosom  glides. 
There  rules  at  will,  o'er  every  thought  presides ; 


'  Armida, 


'  Gernando. 
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His  hate  increases,  and  inflames  his  ire, 
And  rouses  in  his  heart  infernal  fire  ; 
While  every  moment,  from  within,  he  hears 
This  hollow  voice  resounding  in  his  ears  : 

**  Shall  thus,  oppos'd  to  thee,  Kinaldu  dare 
His  boasted  ancestors  with  thine  compare? 
First  let  him  count,  whose  pride  thy  equal  stands. 
His  subject  realms  and  tributary  lands; 
His  sceptres  show,  and  (whence  his  glory  springs) 
Mate  his  dead  herf)es  with  thy  livinE:  kings. 
Shall  such  a  chief  exalt  his  worthless  head, 
A  servile  warrior  in  Iialia  bred  ? 
To  him  let  fortune  loss  or  gain  decree, 
He  gains  a  conquest  who  contends  with  thee  ; 
The  world  shall  say  (and  great  the  fame  will  prove) 
*  Lo  !  this  is  he,  who  with  Gernando  strove.' 
The  place  that  once  experienc'd  Uudon  filTd, 
New  honours  to  thy  former  state  may  yield  : 
But  he  no  less  with  thee  in  irlory  vies, 
Who  boldly  da(;es  demand  i-o  vast  a  prize. 
If  human  passions  touch  the  blest  al>ove, 
Wfiat  holy  wrath  must  aged  Dudon  move,    [knijrht 
"When,   from  his    Heaven,    he  sees   this   haughty 
(A  stripling-warrior  in  the  field  of  fighl) 
Aspire  so, high  ;  while  ?ome  his  counselsjoin, 
And  (shame  eternal  I)  second  his  design. 
If  Ondfrey  such  injustice  tamely  view, 
And  sutfer  him  to  usurp  thy  honours  due  ; 
It  rests  on  thee  to  assert  thy  rightful  claim, 
Declare  thy  power,  and  vindicate  thy  name." 

Fir'd  at  these  words,  more  fdl  his  fury  grows, 
Within  his  heart  the  torch  of  discord  glows: 
His  raging  passion,  now  to  ma<lness  stung. 
Flames  in  his  eye.  and  points  his  haui;hty  tongue. 
Whate'er  his  envious  <peech  can  turn  to  blame, 
He  boldly  charges  on  Rinaldo's  fame : 
And  every  virtue  that  the  youth  adorns. 
To  foul  reproach,  with  artful  malice,  turns  : 
He  paints  him  proud  and  turbulent  of  mind. 
And  calls  his  valour  headstrong,  rash,  and  blind. 
He  scatters  falsehood  in  the  public  ears, 
Till  even  the  rival  knight  the  rumour  heare. 
liut  s.till  th'  insensate  wretch  pursues  his  hate, 
Kor  curbs  the  rage  that  hurries  on  liis  fate : 
While  the  dire  demon  all  his  stiul  pussessM, 
Rav'd  from  his  lips,  and  niadden'd  in  his  breast. 

Amid  the  camp  appear'd  a  level  space; 
And  warriors  oft  resorted  to  th-,'  place, 
In  tournaments,  in  wrestling,  and  the  course, 
Their  limbs  to  supple,  and  improve  their  force. 
Here,  midst  the  throng  (for  so  his  doom  re(]uir'd) 
He  vented  all  his  vengeful  spleen  inspir'd  ; 
And  *gainst  Rinaldo  turn'd  his  impious  tongue, 
On  which  the  venom  of  Avernus  hung. 

His  contumelious  speech  Rinaldo  hears, 
And  now  m,  more  his  dreadful  wrath  forbears; 
At  once  the  base  insulter  he  defies, 
Unshealhs  his  falchion,  and  to  vengeance  flies; 
His  voice  like  thunder  echoes  from  afar. 
His  Mireat'ning  steel  like  lightning  gleams  in  air. 
Gcrnando  sees,  nor  hopes  to  'scape  by  tliiiht, 
For  iustanl  death  appears  before  his  sight. 
ISIeanwhile,  to  all  the  wonderins  army's  view, 
A  show  of  valour  o'er  his  fears  ho  threw : 
He  grasps  his  sword,  he  waits  his  miuihty  foe  ; 
And  stands  prepar'd  to  meet  the  comhi^  blow. 

Now  sudden,  ditjwn  from  many  waiTi(>r8*  thighs, 
A  thousand  weapons  Mash  again     (ne  skies. 
Ill  throngs  around  the  gathering  [leople  press  ; 
Tlifc  tumult  thickens,  and  the  cruwds  increase  : 


Discordant  murmurs  rise,  and  echo  round. 
And  mingled  clamours  to  the  cl'jiid<  resound. 
So,  near  the  ocean  nn  the  PK'ky  *;hore, 
Witli  broken  noise  the  wmd  and  billowq  roar. 

But  not  their  cries  mtr  murmurs  could  detain 
Tli'  offended  warrior,  or  his  wrath  restrain  : 
He  scorns  the  force  that  dares  his  fury  stay  ; 
He  whirls  his  sword  with  unresisted  sway: 
The  throng  divules;  alone  his  arm  prevails, 
And,  midst  a  thousjnd  friends,  the  prince  assaili:, 
Tlien  from  his  hand   that  well  his  rage  obey'd, 
A  thousand  blows  th*  astonish'd  foe  invade. 
Now  her«',  now  there,  the  rapid  weapon  flies, 
Confounds  his  senses,  and  distracts  his  eyes  : 
At  length,  the  cruel  steel,  wiih  strength  imprest, 
Rinaldo  buries  in  his  panting  breast. 

Prone  fell  the  wretch,  and  sinking  on  the  ground. 
His  blood  and  spirit  issu'd  through  the  wound. 
The  victor  o'er  the  dead  no  longer  stay'd. 
But  in  the  sheath  return'd  the  reeking  blade: 
And,  thence  departing,  to  his  tent  retired, 
His  vengeance  sated,  and  his  wrath  expir'd. 

Now  near  the  tumult  pious  Godfrey  drew. 
When  the  dire  scene  «as  open  lo  his  view. 
Oernando  pale  with  lifeless  lonks  appear'd. 
His  hair  and  vest  with  sordid  blo«>d  besmear'd. 
He  saw  the  tears  his  friends  in  [)ity  shed. 
And  heard  their  plaints  and  sorntws  o'er  the  dead: 
Surprised,  heask'd  what  hand  had  wrought  thedeed. 
And  whence  could  such  destructive  rage  proceed  ? 

Arnaldo,  dearest  to  the  slaughter'd  prince, 
The  tale  relates,  and  aggrnates  the  ofTence  ; 
That,  urgM  by  slender  cau^e  to  impious  strife, 
Rinaldo's  hand  had  robb'd  the  chief  of  life; 
And  turn'd  that  weapon,  which  for  Christ  he  bore, 
Against  the  champions  of  the  Christian  power; 
And  show'd  how  little  he  his  leader  priz'd, 
How  much  his  mand.ites  and  his  sway  despis'd  ; 
That  puiilic  iustice  tn  th'  oflTence  was  due. 
And  death  the  bold  t»ft'ender  should  pursue. 
Such  acts  must  hateful  be  at  every  time; 
But  doubly  here,  the  place  enhanc'd  the  crime  ; 
That  should  he  pass  ahsolv'd,  the  fatal  deed  . 
A  dire  example  through  the  host  might  spread; 
And  all  that  ovvnM  the  murder'd  warrior's  side 
Would  take  that  vengeance  which  the  law  deny'd  : 
From  wtiich  might  contest  spring^  and  mutual  rage. 
As  would  the  camp  in  civd  broils  engage. 
He  callM  to  mind  the  merits  of  the  slain. 
AH  that  could  waken  wrath,  or  pity  gain. 

To  acquit  his  friend  the  noble  Tancred  tries, 
And  feaile'-sfor the  knight  accus'd  replies  : 
While (^iodtrey  hears,  and  with  a  brow  severe. 
But  little  gives  to  hope,  and  much  to  fear. 

Tlien  Tancred  thus  :  *'  O  prudent  leader!  view 
What  to  Rinaldo  and  his  worth  is  due  : 
Think  from  himself  what  honours  he  may  claim, 
U'hat  from  his  glorious  race  and  Guclpho's  iiau.e. 
Not  those' who  rule  exalted  o'er  mankind 
Should  equal  punishment  for  err  urs  find  : 
In  dilVereui  stations  crimes  are  diflerenl  found, 
l!y  vulgijr  laws  the  greai  can  ne'er  be  bound," 

To  him  the  leader  thus:  '*  In  every  state. 
The  \  ulaar  learn  obedience  from  the  gi*eat : 
III,  Tancred.  dost  thun  judge,  and  ill  conceive, 
I  hat  we  the  mighty  should  unpunish'd  leave  ; 
What  is  our  empire  and  our  vain  command. 
If  only  rnWr  o'er  the  ignoble  band' 
If  such  my  sceptre  and  impi  rfect  reign^ 
1  here  rcajgu  the  wurlhle&s  gift  again. 
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But  freely ,  from  yonr  choice,  the  power  I  hold,         I 
Nor  shall  the  privilep^e  be  «uw  contfol'l : 
And  well  I  know  to  vary  from  my  hand 
Rewards  and  piini>hments,  as  times  demand  ; 
And  when,  preserving  all  in  equal  state. 
To  include  alike  the  vulgar  and  the  great." 

Thus  Godfrey  said  ;  and  Tancred  nought  reply'il. 
But,  struck  with  awe,  stood  silent  at  his  side. 

Raymond,  a  lover  of  the  laws  severe 
Of  ancient  times,  exults  his  speech  to  hear. 
«'  While  thus  "  he  cries,  "  a  ruler  holds  the  sway, 
With  reverence  due  the  subiects  will  obey. 
In  government  what  discipline  is  found, 
Where  pardons  more  than  punishments  abound  ? 
E'en  clemency  destnictive  must  appear, 
And  kiniidoms  fall,  unless  maintain'd  by  fear." 

Thus  they,  while  Tancred  every  sentence  wcigh'd. 
Then,  swift  departing,  seiz'd  his  rapid  steed. 
And  with  impatience  to  Rinaldo  fled: 
Hmi  in  his  tent  he  finds,  and  there  relates 
The  words  of  Godfrey,  and  the  past  debates  ; 
Then  thus  pursues  :  "  Though  outward  looks  we  find 
Uncertain  tokens  of  the  secret  mind. 
Since  far  too  deep,  conceal'd  fiom  prying  eyes. 
Within  the  breast  the  thought  of  mortals  lies  ; 
Thus  far  methinks  the  chief's  design  1  see ; 
(In  this  his  speeches  and  his  looks  agree) 
"Thou  must  submit,  and  by  the  laws  be  try'd, 
When  public  justice  shall  thy  cause  decide." 

At  this  a  scornful  smile  Rinaldo  show'd. 
Where  noble  pride  and  indignation  glow'd. 

"  Let  those,"  he  cried,  "  in  bonds  theircaiise  main- 
By  nature  slaves,  and  worthy  of  the  chain  :     [tain, 
Free  was  I  born,  in  freedom  will  1  live. 
And  sooner  die  than  shameful  bonds  receive. 
This  hand  is  us'd  the  glorious  sword  to  wield. 
To  palms  of  conquest,  and  disdains  to  yield 
To  base  constraint :  if  thus  we  meet  regard. 
If  Godfrey  thus  our  merits  would  reward  ; 
•And  thinks  to  di-ag  me  hence,  a  wretch  conOn'd 
To  common  prisons,  like  th'  ignoble  kind ; 
Then  let  him  come — I  here  shall  firm  abide, 
And  arms  and  fate  between  us  shall  decide  : 
Soon  shall  our  strife  in  sanguine  torrents  flow, 
A  prospect  grateful  to  the  gazing  foe  !" 

This  said,  he  call'd  for  arms ;  and  soon  around 
His  manly  limbs  the  temper'd  harness  bound  : 
Then  to  hi;  arm  the  ponderous  shield  apply'd. 
And  hung  the  fatal  falchion  at  his  side: 
Now  shcath'd  in  polish'd  mail  (a  martial  sight) 
He  shone  terrific  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
He  seem'd  like  Mars,  descending  from  his  sphere, 
When  rage  and  terrourby  his  side  appear! 

Tancred,  meanwhile,  essays  each  soothing  art 
To  calm  the  passions  in  his  swelling  heart, 
"  Uncouquer'd  youth!"  he  cries,  "  thy  worth  is 
And  victory  in  every  field  thy  own  :  [known, 

Secure  from  ill,  thy  godlike  virtue  goes 
Through  toils  and  dangers  midst  embattled  foes: 
But  Heaven  forbid  that  e'er  thy  friends  should  feel 
The  cruel  fury  of  the  vengeful  steel ! 
What  wonldst  thou  do  ?    Say,  what  thy  rage  de- 
mands; 
In  civil  war  to  stain  thy  glorious  hands  ? 
Thus,  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian  name, 
Transfixing  Christ,  in  whom  a  part  I  claim. 
Shall  worldly  glory  (imjiotent  and  vain. 
That  fluctuates  like  the  billows  of  the  main  !) 
Shall  this  with  more  respect  thy  bosom  move 
Than  zeal  for  crowns,  that  never  fade  above  ? 


Avert  it,  ileavcn  !  be  here  thy  rage  resign'd  ; 

IJcligiou  ilainis  this  conquest  o'er  thy  mind. 

If  early  youth,  like  mine,  may  plead  the  right 

To  bring  exam|)les  past  before  thy  sight ; 

I  once  was  injur'd,  yet  my  wrath  suppress'd. 

Nor  with  the  faithful  wpidd  the  cause  contest. 

iMy  arms  a  conquest  of  Cilicia  made  3, 

.And  there  the  banner'd  sign  of  Christ  display'd  ; 

When  Baldwin  fame,  and  seiz'd,  with  covert  iviles, 

.My  rightful  prize,  and  triumph'd  in  my  spoils  : 

His  seeming  friendship  won  my  artless  mind, 

Nor  saw  I  what  his  greedy  thoughts  design'd. 

Vet  not  with  arms  I  strove  my  right  to  gain. 

Though  haply  arms  had  not  been  try'd  in  vain. 

But  should  thy  soul  disdain  a  prisoner's  name. 

And  fear  th'  ignoble  breath  of  vulgar  fame; 

De  mine  the  friendly  care  thy  cause  in  plead  : 

To  Antioch  thou,  and  straight  to  Bamiond  speed: 

l'li'i\i  must  not  now  before  the  chief  appear, 

.And  tlie  first  impulse  of  his  anger  bear. 

But  should  th'  Egyptian  arms  our  force  oppose. 

Or  other  squadrons  of  the  Pagan  foes. 

Then  wdl  thy  valour  shine  with  double  fame. 

And  absence  add  new  lustre  to  thy  name  : 

Th'  united  camp  shall  mourn  thy  virtues  lost, 

A  niaugled  body  and  a  lifeless  host  !'' 

Here  Guelpho  came,  and,  joining  his  request. 

With  speed  to  leave  the  camp  Rinaldo  press'd. 

And  now  the  noble  youth  his  ear  inclin'd, 

.And  to  their  purpose  bent  his  lofty  mind. 

A  crowd  of  friends  around  tlie  hero  wait ; 

.All  seek  alike  to  attend  and  share  his  fate. 

Their  zeal -he  thanks  ;  and  now  his  steed  he  takes, 

.And,  with  two  faithful  squires,  the  camp  forsakes. 

A  thirst  of  viituous  fame  his  soul  inspires. 

That  fills  the  noble  heart  with  great  desires  : 

He  mighty  actions  in  his  mind  revolves. 

And  deeds,  unheard  before,  in  thought  resolves  : 

To  assail  the  foe,  and  death  or  laurels  gain, 

While  still  his  arms  the  Christian  faith  maintain  ; 

Egypt  to  o'er-run  ;  and  bend  his  daring  course 

To  where  the  Nile  forsakes  his  hidden  source. 

Rinaldo  parting  thence,  without  delay 
To  Godfrey's  presence  Guelpho  took  his  way; 
Him  drawing  near  the  pious  chief  cspy'd  ; 
"  riiou  com'st  in  happy  time,"  aloud  he  cried  ; 
'•  r.\cn  now  the  heralds  through  the  camp  I  sent. 
To  seek,  and  bring  thee,  Guelpho,  to  our  tent." 

Then  having  first  dismiss'd  th'  attending  train, 
He  thus,  witli  lov.'  and  awful  wonls,  began  ; 

"  Too  far,  O  Guelpho,  does  thy  nephew  stray, 
As  passion  o'er  his  heart  usurps  the  swaj' : 
.And  ill,  I  deem,  his  reason  can  suffice 
To  clear  the  stain  that  on  his  honour  lies  : 
Vet  happy  shall  I  prove  if  this  befall. 
For  Godfrey  is  an  equal  judge  to  all  : 
The  right  he  will  defend,  and  guard  the  laws. 
And  with  impartial  voice  award  the  cause. 
But  if,  as  some  allege,  Rinaldo's  hand, 
I  nwilling,err'd  against  our  high  command^ 
Then  let  the  fiery  youth,  submissive,  bend 
To  our  decision,  and  the  deed  defend : 


'  Histoiy  relates,  that  Tancred  with  his  f  irces 
made  a  conquest  of  Cilicia,  to  which  Baldwin 
claimed  a  right ;  and  that  Tancred  having  likewise 
fixed  his  standard  at  Tarsus,  Baldwin  claimed  the 
victory  in  the  same  manner;  in  both  which  iu- 
stances  Taacied  submitted. 
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Free  let  him  come;  no  chains  he  shall  receive  j 
(Lo  !   what  I  can  I  to  his  merits  give) 
But  if  his  lofty  spirit  scorn  to  lx>w, 
(As  well  his  hi^h  unconqvier'd  pride  we  know) 
The  care  be  thine  to  teach  him  to  obey, 
Nor  dare  provoke  too  far  our  lenient  sway  ; 
And  force  our  hand,  with  rigour,  to  maintain 
Our  slighted  laws  and  violated  reign." 

Thus  said  the  cliief ;  and  Guel|  ho  made  reply  : 
*•  A  generous  soul,  dis<laining  infamy. 
Can  ne'er  endure,  without  a  brave  return. 
The  lies  of  envy,  and  the  taunts  of  scorn  : 
And  should  th'  uffonder  in  his  wrath  be  slain, 
What  man  can  just  revenge  in  bounds  restrain  ? 
What  mind  so  gnvevn'd,  wliile  resentment  glows. 
To  measure  what  th'  offence  to  justice  owes  ? 
Tis  thy  command  the  youth  shall  humbly  come, 
And  yield  himself  beneath  thy  sovereign  doom  ; 
But  this  (with  grief  I  speak)  his  flight  denies: 
A  willing  exile  from  the  camp  he  flies. 
Yet  with  this  sword  I  offer  to  maintain, 
'Gainst  him  who  <Iares  my  nephew's  honour  stain, 
'J'hat  justly  jjunish'd  fierce  (iernando  died, 
A  victim  due  to  calumny  and  pride. 
In  this  alone  (with  sorrow  1  agree) 
He  rashly  err'd,  to  brenk  thy  late  decree." 

Thus  he  ;  when  Godfrey — "  Let  him  wander  far, 
And  strife  and  rage  to  other  reginns  bear; 
But  vex  not  thou  with  new  debates  the  peace ; 
Here  end  contention,  here  let  anger  cease.'' 

Meantime  Armida,  midst  the  warrior-train, 
IVd  all  her  jiower  th'  expected  aid  to  gain  : 
In  tears  and  moving  prayers  the  day  employ'd, 
And  every  chann  of  wit  and  beauty  try'd. 
But  when  tlie  night  had  spread  her  sable  vest. 
And  clos'd  the  sinking  day-light  in  the  west. 
Betwixt  two  knights  and  dames,  from  public  view. 
The  damsel  to  her  lofty  tent  withdrew. 

Though  well  the  fair  was  vers'd  in  every  art 
By  words  and  looks  to  steal  th'  unguarded  heart ; 
Thougti  in  her  form  celestial  beauty  shin'd, 
And  left  the  fairest  of  her  sex  behind  ;         [peli'd, 
Though  in  her  strong,  yet  pleasing,   charms  cum- 
TJie  greatest  heroes  of  the  camp  she  held  ; 
In  vain  she  strove,  with  soft  bewitching  care, 
To  lure  the  pious  Godfrey  to  her  snare  : 
In  vain  slie  sought  his  zealous  breast  to  move 
With  early  pleasures,  and  delights  of  love  : 
For,  sated  with  the  world,  his  thoughts  despise 
These  empty  joys,  and  soar  above  the  skies. 
His  steadfast  soul,  defended  from  her  charms, 
ConteninsLove's  wcakessays.and  all  his  feeble  arms. 
No  mortal  bait  can  turn  his  steps  aside, 
His  sacred  faith  liis  guard,  and  God  his  guide. 
A  thousand  forms  the  false  Armida  tries. 
And  proves,  like  Proteus,  every  new  disguise. 
Her  looks  and  actions  every  heart  might  move, 
And  warm  the  coldest  bosom  to  her  love: 
But  here,  so  Heaven  and  grace  divine  ordain. 
Her  schemes,  her  labours,  and  her  wiles  were  vain. 

Not  less  impervious  to  her  fraudful  art. 
The  gallant  Tancred  kept  his  youthful  heart : 
His  earlier  passion  every  thought  possess'd, 
Nor  gave  another  entrance  to  his  breast. 
As  poison  oft  the  force  of  poison  quells. 
So  former  love  the  second  love  repels. 
Her  charms  these  two  alone  beheld  secure  ; 
While  others  own'd  resistless  beauty's  power. 
Sore  was  she  troubled  in  her  guileful  mind, 
That  all  succeeded  not  her  wiles  desigu'd : 


Vet,  'midst  her  grief,  the  dame,  exulting,  vien'd 
The  numerous  warriors  whom  her  smiles  subdu'd: 
Now,  with  her  prey,  she  purpos'd  to  depart, 
l-'re  chance  disclos'd  her  deep  des'gning  art; 
Far  from  the  camp  her  captives  t    deta  n. 
In  other  bonds  than  love's  too  gentle  chain. 

'Twas  now  the  time  appointed  by  the  chief 
To  give  th'  afflicted  damsel  his  relief: 
Him  she  approacti'd.  and  thus  with  lowly  grace  : 
■'  The  day  prefix'd.  O  prince  !    has  run  iLs  race; 
And  should  the  tyrant  learn  (by  doubtful  fame. 
Or  certain  spies)  that  to  the  camp  !  came 
To  implore  thy  succour,  his  preventive  care 
Would  all  his  forces  fu»'  defence  prepare. 
But  ere  such  tidings  shall  his  ears  attain, 
O  let  my  prayer  some  friendly  succours  gain  ! 
If  Heaven  behold  not  w  ith  regardless  eyes 
The  deeds  of  men.  or  he:ir  the  oi-j)lian's  cries, 
My  realms  I  shall  retrieve,  whose  subject-sway 
To  thee,  in  peace  or  war,  shall  tribute  pay.'' 

Slie  said  ;   the  leader  to  her  suit  agreed  ; 
(N'or  could  he  from  his  former  grant  recede) 
'I'et  since  her  swift  departure  thence  she  press'd, 
lie  saw  th'  election  on  himself  would  rest: 
While  all,  with  emulative  zea',  demand 
To  fill  the  number  of  th'  elected  band. 

Tb'  insidious  damsel  fans  the  rivals'  fires. 
And  enviotis  fear  and  jealous  duubt  ins;)ires. 
To  rouse  the  soul ;  for  love,  full  well  she  knows. 
Without  these  aids  remiss  and  languid  grows  : 
So  runs  the  courser  with  a  slacken'd  pace. 
When  none  contend,  his  partners  in  the  race. 
Now  this,  now  that,  the  soothing  fair  beguiles 
With  gentle  speech,  soft  looks, and  winning  smiles; 
That  each  his  fellow  views  with  envious  eyes, 
Till  mingled  passions  e'en  to  phrensy  rise: 
Around  their  chief  they  press,  unaw'd  by  shame. 
And  Godfrey  would  in  vain  their  rage  reclaim. 

The  leader  gladly,  in  his  equal  mind. 
Would  all  content,  alike  to  all  inclin'd  ;. 
(Yet  oft  was  lili'd  with  just  disdain,  to  view 
Th'  i:nsovern'd  rashne^s  of  the  headlong  crew) 
.\t  length  his  better  thoirghts  the  means  supply'd. 
To  stay  contention,  and  the  strife  decide. 

"  To  chance,"  he  cry'd,  "  your  several  names 
commend ; 
Let  lots  dt'cide  it,  and  the  contest  end.'' 

Sudden  the  rival  knights  their  names  dispos'd. 
And  in  a  slender  urn  the  lots  enclos'd : 
ri«'  vase  then  shaken  ;  first  to  view,  the  name 
Of  Pembroke's  earl,  Artemidorus,  came  : 
Then  Gerrard  ;  Vincilaiis  next  was  found. 
An  aged  chief  for  counsel  once  renown'd, 
A  hoary  lover  now,  in  beauty's  fetters  bound  ! 

These  happy  three  with  sudden  joy  were  fill'd  j 
The  test,  by  signs,  their  anxious  fears  reveal'd, 
And  hung  upon  his  lips,  with  fix'd  regard. 
Who,  drawing  fdrth  the  lots,  the  names  deelar'd. 
The  f.mrth  was  Guasco;  then  Ridolphus'  name; 
And  next  Ritlolpbus,  Olderico  came, 
riousillon  then  was  read  ;  and  next  appear'd 
Heury  the  Frank;  Bavarian  Eberard  : 
Kami»aldu  last,  who  left  the  Christian  laws 
And  girt  his  weapon  in  the  Pagan  cause: 
So  far  the  tyrant  Love  his  vassal  draws". 

*The  history  makes  mention  of  a  swldicr  who 
abjured  Christianity  and  went  over  to  liie  infidels 
but  his  name  was  Kainaldo,  not  Kainbaldo;  ht 
was  a  native  of  tlulland. 
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But  those,  excluded  from  the  li-it.  exclaim 
On  fickle  Fortune  as  a  partial  daiiic; 
Ixjve  they  accuse,  who  suffered  her  to  puide 
His  sacred  empire,  and  his  laws  decide  ; 
Yet  many  purpos'd  to  pursue  the  maid, 
When  partiua;  light  should  yield  to  sahle  shade ; 
In  fortune's  spite,  her  persim  to  attend. 
And,  wi'h  their  lives,  from  every  chance  defend. 
With  gentle  sighs  and  S|ieeclies  half  disclos'd. 
Their  willing  minds  to  this  she  more  dispos'd: 
To  every  knight  alike  she  fram'd  her  art. 
And  seem'd  to  leave  him  with  dejected  heart. 

Now,  clad  in  shining  arms,  th'  allotted  band 
Dismission  from  their  prudent  chief  demand. 
The  hero  then  admonish'd  each  aside. 
How  ill  they  could  in  Pagan  faith  conlide  ; 
So  frail  a  pledge  enjoin'd  'em  to  beware, 
And  guard  their  souls  from  every  bidden  snare. 
Hut  all  his  words  were  lost  in  empty  wind  ; 
Love  takes  not  counsel  from  a  wholesome  mind. 

The  knights  dismiss'd.  the  dame  no  longer  stay'd, 
Nor  till  th'  ensuing  morn  her  course  delay'd. 
Jllate  with  conquest,  from  the  camp  she  }>ass'd. 
The  rival  knights,  like  slaves,  her  triumph  grac'd, 
While  rack'd  with  jealousy's  tormenting  pain. 
She  left  the  remnant  of  the  suitor-train. 
But  soon  as  night  with  silent  wings  arose, 
The  minister  of  dreams  and  soft  repose, 
In  secret  many  more  her  steps  pursue  : 
But  first  Eustatius  from  the  tents  withdrew  : 
Scarce  rose  the  friendly  shade,  when  swift  he  fled, 
Through  darkness  blind,  by  blind  affection  led. 
He  roves  uncertain  all  the  dewy  night. 
But  soon  as  morning  streaks  the  skies  with  light, 
Armida's  camp  salutes  his  eager  sight. 

Fir'd  at  the  view,  th'  impatient  lover  flics  ; 
Him,  by  his  arms,  Rambaldo  knows,  and  cries — 
"  What  seek'st  thou  here,  or  whither  dost  thou 

bend?" 
"  I  come,"  he  said,  *'  Armida  to  defend  : 
In  me,  no  less  than  others,  shall  she  find 
A  ready  succour  and  a  constant  mind."  [approve, 
"  Who  dares,"  the  knight  replies,   "  that  choice 
And  make  such  honour  thine?"  He   answer'd — 

"  Love. 
From  Fortime  thou,  from  Love  my  right  I  claim  : 
Say,  whose  the  greatest  boast  and  noblest  name  ?" 
Rambaldo  then— "Thy  empty  titles  fail. 
Such  fond  delusive  arts  shall  ne'er  prevail. 
Think  not  to  join  with  us  thy  lawless  aid, 
With  us  the  champions  of  the  royal  maid." 
"  Who  shall  oppose  my  will  ?"  the  voiith  reply'd, 
*'  In  me  behold  the  man  !''   Rambaldo  cried, 
."^wift  at  the  word  he  rush'd  ;  with  equal  rage 
Eustatius  sprung  his  rival  to  engage. 
But  here  the  lovely  tyrant  of  their  breast 
Advaue'd  between  them,  and  their  rage  suppress'd. 
**  Ah !  cease,"  to  that  she  cried,  '*  nor  more  com- 
plain. 
That  thou  a  partner,  I  a  champion  gain  : 
Canst  thou  my  welfare  or  my  safety  prize. 
Yet  thus  deprive  uie  of  my  new  allies  ?  — 
In  happy  time,"  to  this  began  the  dame, 
•'  Thou  coni'st,  defender  of  my  life  and  fame: 
Reason  forbids,  that  e'er  it  shall  be  said, 
Armida  scorn'd  so  fair  an  offer'd  aid.'' 

Thus  she ;    while    some    new  champion  every 
hour 
Pursu'd  her  standard,  and  incrcas'd  her  power. 


Some  wandering    here,   some   there,    the   damsel 

join'd. 
Though  each  concealingwhat  his  thougbtsilesign'd, 
Now  scowl'd  with  jealous  looks  bis  rivals  there  tu 

find. 
She  seem'd  on  all  to  cast  a  gracious  eye, 
.\nd  every  one  receiv'd  with  equal  joy. 

Scarce  had  the  day  dispell'd  the  .shades  of  night. 
When  heedful  rjodfrey  knew  his  warriors'  flight ; 
And  while  his  mind  revolv'd  their  shameful  doom, 
He  seem'd  to  mourn  some  threaten'd  ills  to  come. 
.■\s  thus  he  mns'd,  a  messenger  appear'd. 
Breathless  and  pale,  with  dustand  sweat  hesmear'd. 
His  brow  was  deep  impress'd  with  careful  thought. 
And    seem'd    to    speak  th'   unwelcome  news   he 
brought. 

Then  thus — "  O  chief!  th'  Egyptians  soon  will 
lieueath  their  numerous  fleet  the  briny  tide:  [hide 
William,  whose  rule  Liguria's  ships  obey, 
By  me  disjiatch'd  these  tidings  from  the  sea. 
To  this  he  adds;  that,  sending  from  the  shore 
'Ibe  due  provisions  for  the  landed  power, 
Tbe  steeds  and  camels,  bending  with  their  load. 
Were  intercepted  in  the  midmost  road  ; 
Assail'd  with  dreadful  rage  on  every  hand. 
Deep  in  a  valley,  by  th'  Arabian  band: 
Nor  guards  nor  drivers  could  their  posts  maintain, 
The  stores  were  pillag'd,  and  the  men  were  slain. 
To  such  a  height  was  grown  the  Arabs'  force, 
Asask'd  some  power  to  check  their  daring  course; 
To  guard  tbe  coast,  and  keep  the  passage  free. 
Betwixt  the  Christian  camp  and  Syrian  sea." 

At  once  from  man  to  man  the  rnmonr  fled, 
And  growing  fears  among  the  soldiers  spread: 
The  threatening  evils  fill'd  them  with  affright, 
And  ghastly  famine  rose  before  their  sight. 
The  chief,  who  saw  the  ternjurs  of  the  host. 
Their  former  courage  sunk,  their  firmness  lost. 
With  looks  serene  and  cheerful  speeches  strove 
To  raise  their  aidi:ur  and  their  fears  remove. 

"  O  friends  !  with  me  in  various  regions  thrown. 
Amidst  a  thousand  woes  and  dangers  known; 
tjod's  sacred  champions  !   born  to  assert  his  cause. 
And  cleanse  from  stain  the  holy  Christian  laws  ! 
Who  wintry  climes  and  stormy  seas  have  view'<l. 
And  Persian  arms  and  Grecian  frauds  suhdn'd"; 
Who  could  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  bear — 
Will  3'on  resign  your  souls  to  abject  fear  ? 
Shall  not  th'  Etemal  Power(our  sovereign  guide, 
.And  oft  in  more  disastrous  fortunes  try'd) 
lievive  our  hopes  ? — Deem  not  his  favour  lost, 
t)r  pitying  car  averted  from  our  host : 
A  day  will  come  with  pleasure  to  disclose 
These  sorrows  past,  and  pay  to  Clod  your  V4)ws. 
l-'.ndure  and  conquer  then  your  present  state  ; 
Live,  and  reserve  yourselves  for  happier  fate..'' 

He  said  ;   but  yet  a  thousand  cares,  5Uppre.st, 
The  hero  bury'd  in  his  thoughtful  breast  : 
What  means  to  nourish  such  a  numerous  train, 
;\nd  miflst  defeat  or  famine  to  sustain  : 
How  on  Ibe  .seas  10  oppose  Ih'  l-'gyptian  foree, 
And  stoj)  tbe  plundering  .'\rabs  in  their  course. 


'  Alexas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  though  in 
the  hist  book  he  appears  to  have  sent  a  squadron 
<jf  horse  to  the  Christians,  is  said  to  have  used 
many  stratagems  to  frustrate  the  expedition  ;  and 
had  once  made  Hugo  the  Great  prisoner,  who  w.TS 
afterwards  delivered  by  Godfrey. 


OF  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.     Book  VI. 
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TIIE    ARGi:«ENT. 

Argantes  sends  a  challrnge  to  the  Christians.  Tan- 
cred  is  chosen  to  oppiisc  hira  i  but  while  he  is 
\ipttii  tlie  point  of  cntt-ring  the  list,  is  detained 
by  the  appearance  of  C'lorinda.  Otho,  in  llie 
mean  time,  meets  Arirautes,  is  vanquished,  and 
made  prisoner.  Tancr(.-d  and  Ar,L'antes  then 
engage :  they  are  parted  by  the  heralds 
Krminia,  distressed  with  her  fears  for  Tancred, 
resolves  to  visit  that  hero.  She  d's^iises  her 
self  in  Clorinda's  armour,  and  leaves  the  city  by 
right;  hut  falling  in  with  an  advanced  guard  of 
the  Christians,  is  assaulted,  and  llics. 

Bt'T,  in  the  town  besie^'d,  the  Pagan  crew. 
With  tietter  thoughts  their  cheerful  hopes  renew  : 
Besides  provisions  which  their  roofs  contain'd. 
Supplies  <rf  various  kind  by  night  they  gain'd  : 
They  raise  new  fences  for  the  northern  side. 
And  warlike  engines  for  the  walls  provide. 
With  strengih  increas'd  the  lofty  bulwarks  show, 
And  seem  to  scorn  the  battering-rams  below. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  king  directs  his  jfowers, 
The  walls  to  thicken,  or  to  raise  the  towers  ; 
By  day,  or  sable  eve,  the  works  they  ply, 
Or  when  the  Moon  enlightens  all  the  sky. 
Th'  artificers,  «ith  sweat  and  ceaseless  care, 
New  arms  and  armour  for  the  iield  prepare: 
Meanwhile,  impatient  of  inglorious  rest, 
Argantes  came,  and  thus  the  king  address'd  : 
**  How  long,  inactive,  must  we  here  remain, 
Coop*d  in  these  gates,  a  base  and  heaitless  train  ? 
From  anvils  huge  I  hear  the  strokes  rebound, 
J  hear  the  helm,  the  shield,  the  cuirass  sound: 
Say,  to  what  use,  while  yon  rapacious  bands 
O'er  run  the  plains,  nuil  ravage  all  the  lands  ? 
Anil  not  a  chief  siiall  meet  these  haughty  foes. 
And  not  a  trumpet  break  their  soft  ref)Ose  ? 
In  genial  feasts  the  cheerl'ul  days  they  waste. 
And  undi^-turb'd  enioy  each  calm  repast: 
By  day  at  ease,  by  night  at  rest  they  lie; 
Alike  securely  all  their  moments  fly. 
But  you  at  length,  with  pining  want  distress'd, 
Must  sink  beneath  the  victor's  force  oppress'd  ; 
Or  basely  fall  to  death  an  easy  prey. 
If  Egypt  should  her  succours  long  delay. 
For  me,  no  shameful  fate  shall  end  my  days. 
And  with  oblivion  veil  my  former  praise; 
Nor  shall  the  morning  Sun,  to  sight  expos'd. 
Behold  me  longer  in  these  walls  enclos'd. 
1  stand  prepar'd  my  lot  unknown  to  prove. 
Decreed  alrcaily  by  the  p'ates  abo\e. 
Ne'er  be  it  said,  the  Hasty  swnvd  untry'd, 
Inglorious,  unrtveng'd,  Argantes  dy'd. 
Yet  if  the  seeds  of  valour,  once  contest. 
Are  not  extinguish'd  in  thy  generous  breast ; 
Not  only  hope  in  fit,ht  to  fall  with  praise. 
But  your  high  thoughts  to  life  an<l  conquest  raise. 
Then  rush  we  forth  united  from  the  gale. 
Attack  the  foe,  and  provo  our  utmost  fate! 
Beset  with  dai.gers,  anJ  witii  toils  opprc^t. 
The  bo'.dcst  counsels  oft  rse  prov'd  tlie  best. 
But  if  vhy  prutj  jnce  now  refuse  to  yield, 
To  hazard  all  thy  vcrce  in  open  field  ; 
At  least  procure  two  champions  to  decide 
Th'  important  strife,  in  single  combat  try'd  : 
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And  that  the  leader  of  the  Christian  rar« 
With  readier  mind  our  challenge  may  embrace, 
Th'  advantage  a  1  be  his  the  arms  to  name. 
And  at  his  will  the  full  conditions  frame. 
For  were  the  foe  endu'd  with  two  fold  might. 
With  heart  undaunted  in  the  day  of  fight. 
Think  no  misfortune  can  thy  cause  attend. 
Which  I  have  sworn  in  combat  to  defend. 
Ihis  better  hand  can  fate  itself  supply ; 
This  hand  can  give  thee  ample  victory  : 
liehold  1  give  it  as  a  pledge  secitre  ; 
In  this  confide,  I  here  thy  reign  ensure." 

He  ceas'd  :  "  Intrepid  chief !"  the  king  reply'd, 
"  Though  creeping  age  has  damp'd  my  youthful 

pride. 
Deem  not  this  hand  so  slow  the  sword  to  wield. 
Nor  deem  this  soul  so  basely  fears  the  field. 
That  rather  would  1  tamely  yield  my  breath. 
Than  fall  ennobled  by  a  glorious  death  ; 
If  aught  I  fear  d.  if  aiight  my  thoughts  foretold 
Of  want  or  famine  which  thy  words  unfold  ; 
F'irbid  it.  Heaven! — Then  hear  me  now  reveal 
What  from  the  rest,  with  caution,   1  conceal, 
Lo!  Solyman  of  Nice,  whose  restle-is  mind 
Has  vengeance  for  his  former  wnjngs  dei^ign'd. 
Collects,  beneath  his  care,  from  dilierent  landi 
The  scattcr'd  numbers  of  Arabia's  bands  ; 
With  these  will  soon  by  night  the  foes  invade. 
And  hopes  to  give  the  town  supplies  and  aid. 
Then  grieve  not  thou  to  see  our  realms  o'er-run, 
Nor  heed  our  pluuder'd  towns,  and  castles  won« 
While  here  the  sceptre  still  remains  my  own, 
\^'hile  here  I  hold  my  state  and  regal  throne. 
But,  thou,  meantime,  thy  forward  zeal  assuage^ 
And  calm  awhile  the  heat  of  youthful  rage  i 
With  patience  yet  attend  the  hour  of  fate 
Due  to  thy  glory,  and  my  injur'd  state." 

Now  sweli'd  with  high  disdain  Argantes'  breast, 
A  rival  long  to  Solyman  profess'd  ; 
Inly  he  griev'd,  and  saw  with  jealous  eye 
The  king  so  firmly  on  his  aid  rely. 

"  'T  is  thine,"  he  cried,  "  O  monarch  !  to  declare 
(Thine  is  th'  undoubted  power)  or  peace  or  war  ; 
1  urge  no  more — here  Solyman  attend, 
I^l  him,  w  ho  lost  his  own,  thy  realm  defend  1 
Let  him,  a  welcome  messenger  from  Heaven, 
To  free  the  Pagans  from  their  fears  be  given: 
I  safety  from  myself  alone  require; 
And  freedom  only  from  this  arm  desire. 
Now,  while  these  walls  the  rest  in  sloth  detain, 
Let  me  descend  to  combat  on  the  plain  : 
Give  me  to  dare  the  Franks  to  single  fight. 
Not  as  thy  champion,  but  a  private  knight.'* 

The  king  reply'd:  "Though  future  times  dft- 
mand 
Thy  nobler  courage  and  more  needful  hand, 
Vet  to  thy  wish  1  shall  not  this  deny: 
Tnen,  at  thy  will,  some  hostile  chief  defy." 

Thus  he.  Th'  impatient  youth  no  longer  stay'd. 
But,    turning  to  the  herald,  thus  he  said  : 

"  Haste  to  the  leader  of  the  Franks,  and  theie, 
Before  tli'  united  host,  this  message  bear  : 
Say,  that  a  champion,  whose  superior  mind 
Scorns  in  these  narrow  walls  to  be  c^infin'd. 
Desires  to  prove,  in  either  army's  fight, 
With  sjiear  and  shield  his  utmost  force  in  fight  j 
And  comes  prepar'd  his  challenge  to  maitttain. 
Betwixt  the  tents  and  city,  on  the  plaiii; 
A  gallant  pnxtf  of  arms  !   and  now  defie^t 
The  boldest  Frank  that  on  his  strcugtb  raUWk 
Ff 
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Ntir  one  alone  amid  the  hostile  band  ; 

The. boldest  five  that  dare  his  force  withstand, 

Of  noble  lineage,  orof  vnlgar  race, 

Unterrified  he  stands  in  field  to  face  : 

The  vapquisli'd  to  the  victor's  power  shall  yiel<l, 

So  wills  the  law  of  arms  and  cuslom  of  the  lirld." 

Argantes  thns.  The  herald  straight  withdrew, 
His  vary'd  surcoat  o'er  his  shoulders  threw. 
And  thence  to  Godfrey's  regal  presence  went, 
By  mighty  chiefs  surrounded  in  his  tent. 
"  O    prince  !"    he    cried,    "  May  here    a  herald 

dare. 
Without  offence,  his  embassy  declare  '" 
To  him  the  chief:   "  Without  constraint  or  fear. 
In  freedom  speak,  what  we  as  freely  hear." 
The  herald  then  the  challense  tierce  disclos'd, 
In  boastful  words  and  haughty  lernis  compos'd. 
Fir'd  at  his  speech,  the  martial  bands  appcar'd, 
And  with  disdain  the  stern  defiance  heard. 
Then  thus  in  answer  pious  Godfrey  speaks: 
*'  A  mighty  task  your  warrior  undertakes  ; 
And  well  Itrust,  whate'er  his  boasted  miglit, 
One  champion  may  suffice  his  arms  in  light. 
But  let  him  come;   1  to  his  will  agree; 
I  give  him  open  field,  an<l  conduct  free; 
And  swear  some  warrior,  from  our  Christian  band. 
On  equal  terms,  shall  meet  him  hand  to  hand." 

He  ceas'd  ;  the  king-at-arms,  without  delay. 
Impatient,  nieasur'd  back  his  former  way  ; 
from  thence,  with  hasty  steps,  the  city  sought. 
And  to  the  Pagan  knight  their  answer  brought. 
"Arm!   valiant  chief !''  he  cried,   "for  fight  pre- 
pare, 
The  Cliristian  powers  accept  thy  profTcr'd  war  : 
Not  only  leaders  fani'd  demand  the  figlit. 
The  meanest  warriors  burn  to  prove  their  might. 
1  saw  a  thousand  threatening  looks  appear, 
A  thousand  hands  prepar'd  the  sword  to  rear : 
The  chief  to  thee  a  list  secure  will  yield.'' 
He  ended  :   when,  impatient  for  the  field, 
Argantes  call'd  for  arms  with  furious  haste. 
And  round  his  limbs  the  steely  burthen  cast. 

The  wary  king  Clorinda  then  enjoin'd  : 
"  While  he  departs,  remain  not  thou  behind  ; 
But,  with  a  thousand  arm'd,  attend  the  knight; 
Yet  foremost  let  him  march  to  equal  fight ; 
The  care  be  thine  to  keep  thy  troops  in  sight." 

The  monarcli  spoke  ;   and  now  the  martial  train 
Forsook  the  walls  and  issu'd  to  the  plain. 
Advanc'd  before  the  band,  Argantes  press'd 
His  foaming  steed,  in  radiant  armour  drcss'd. 

Between  the  city  ai,d  the  camp  was  found 
An  ample  space  of  level  champaign  ground, 
That  seeni'd  a  list  selected,  by  design,  . 
For  valiant  chiefs  in  deeds  of  arms  to  join. 
To  this  the  bold  Argantes  singly  goes, 
And  there,  descending,  stands  before  the  foes  ; 
Proud  in  his  might,  with  giant-strength  indu'd. 
With  threatening  lookstliedistant  camp  heview'd: 
So  fierce  Enceladus  in  Phlegra  show'd; 
So  in  the  vale  the  huge  Philistine  stood. 
Yet  many,  void  of  fear,  the  knight  lieheld. 
Nor  knew  how  far  his  force  in  arms  CNCelTd. 

Still  Godfrey  doubted,  midst  his  valiant  host. 
What  knight  should  quell  the  Pagan's   haughty 

boast. 
To  Tanrred'sarm  (the  bravest  of  the  brave) 
The  great  attempt  the  public  favour  gave. 
With  looks,  with  whispers,  all  declar'd  theirchoice; 
The  chief,  by  signs,  approv'd  the  general  voice. 


l'.ach  warrior  now  his  rival  claim  withdrew. 
When  each  the  will  of  mighty  Godfrey  knew. 
"  The  field  is  thine  !*'  to  f  ancred  then  he  cried  ; 
"  Go,  meet  yon  Pagan,  and  chasti.se  his  ppde  !" 
Ihc  glorious  charge  with  joy  the  champion  heard, 
.V  dauntless  ardour  in  his  looks  appcar'd  : 
His  shield  and  helmet  from  his  squire  he  took. 
And    follow'd  by  a  crowd,  the  vale  forsook. 
Hut  ere  he  reach'd  th'  appointed  list  of  fight. 
The  martial  damsel  '   met  his  ea.tjer  sight : 
A  tlowing  vest  was  o'er  her  armour  spread. 
White  as  the  snows  ihat  veil  the  mountain's  head  : 
Her  beaver  rear'd,  her  lovely  face  disclos'd; 
.\nd  on  a  hill  she  stood  at  full  expos'd. 

Ni-t  longer  Tancred  now  the  foe  espies, 
(Who  rears  his  haughty  visage  to  the  skies) 
But  slowly  moves  his  steed,  and  bends  his  sight 
Where  stands  the  virgin  on  a  neighbouring  height: 
The  lover  to  a  lifeless  statue  turns; 
With  cold  he  freezes,  and  with  heat  he  burns: 
Fixt  in  a  stupid  gaze,  unniov'd  he  stands. 
And  now  no  more  the  promis'd  fight  demands. 

Meantime  Argantes  looks  around  in  vain. 
No  chief  appears  the  combat  to  maintain. 
''  Behold  I  come,"  he  cried,  "  to  prove  my  might ; 
Who  dares  approach,  and  meet  my  arms  in  fight  ?" 

While  Tancred  lost  in  deepest  thought  appcar'd. 
Nor  saw  the  Pagan,  nor  his  challen.iie  heard. 
Impetuous  Otho  spurr'd  his  foaming  horse. 
And  enter'd  first  the  list  with  eager  course. 
This  kuight,  before,  by  thirst  of  glory  fir'd. 
With  other  warriors  to  the  fight  aspir'd  ; 
But  yielding  then  to  Tancred's  nobl.^r  claim, 
Mix'd  with  the  throng  that  to  attend  him  came  : 
Yet  when  he  thus  th'  enamour'd  youth  beheld 
All  motionless,  neglectful  of  the  field, 
F.ager  he  starts  to  attempt  the  glorious  deed  ; 
Less  swift  the  tigtr's  or  the  panther's  speed  ! 
Against  the  mighty  Saracen  he  press'd. 
Who  sudden  plac'd  his  ponderous  spear  in  rest. 

But  Tancred  now,  recovering  from  his  trance. 
Saw  fearless  Otho  to  the  fight  advance: 
'*  Forbear  !  the  field  is  mine  !"  aloud  he  cries^ 
In  vain  he  calls,  the  knight  regardless  flies. 
Th'  indignant  prince  beheld,  with  rage  and  shame  ; 
He  blush'd  another  should  defraud  his  name, 
And  reap  th'  expected  harvest  of  his  fame. 

And  now  Argantes,  from  his  valiant  fie. 
Full  oruhis  helm  icceiv'd  the  mighty  blow. 
With  grea'er  force  the  Pagan's  javelin  struck  ; 
The  pointed  steel  through  shield  and  corselet  broke : 
Prone  fell  the  Christian  thundering  on  the  sand  ; 
Unmov'd  the  Saracen  his  seat  maintain'd  ; 
*And  from  on  high,  inflam'd  with  lofty  pride. 
Thus  to  the  prostrate  knight  insulting  cried  : 
"  Yield  to  my  arms !   suffice  the  glory  thine 
To  dare  with  me  in  equal  combat  join.'' 
"  Not  so,''  cried  Otho,  "  are  we  fram'd  to  yield, 
Nor  is  so  soon  the  Christian  courage  quell'd  : 
Let  others  with  excuses  hide  my  shame, 
'Tis  mine  to  perish,  or  avenge  my  fame  !" 

Then  like  Alecto,  terrible  to  view. 
Or  like  Medusa,  the  Circassian  grew, 
While  from  his  eyes  the  flashing  li.ghtning  flew. 
"  Now  prove  our  utmost  force,''  enrag'd  he  cries, 
"  Since  thus  thou  dar'st  our  ofTer'd  grace  despise.'* 
This  said  ;  he  spurr'd  his  steed,  nor  heeded  more 
Th'  establish'd  laws  of  arms  and  knightly  lore. 

■  Clorinda. 
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The  Frank,  retirinir,  disajipoints  the  foe, 
And,  as  Argantes  pass'd,  <]irecVs  a  blow. 
That,  to  the  ri_i;Iit  dcscendinp:,  pierc'd  his  sidej 
The  smokins  sieel  returns  «ith  crimson  dyed  : 
Bnt  what  avails  it,  when  the  wound  inspires 
New  force  and  fury  to  the  Pagan's  fires  ? 
Argactes,  wheeling  round  with  sudden  speed. 
Direct  on  Otbo  urg'd  his  fiery  steed  : 
Tir  unguarded  foe  the  dreadnd  ^hock  recciv'd  ; 
All  pale  he  fell,  at  once  of  sense  bereav'd  : 
Stretch'd  on  the  earth   bis  quivering  Iiinl*s  were 

spread. 
And  clouds  of  darkness  hover'd  o'er  his  head. 

With  brutal  wrath  the  haughty  victor  glow'd, 
And  o'er  the  prostrate  knight  in  triumph  rode. 
"  Thus  every  insolent'shall  fall,"  he  cries, 
**  As  he  who  now  beneath  my  courser  lies  !'* 

But  Tancred,  who  with  noble  wrath  survey'd 
Th'  unknightly  cruel  act,  no  lonirer  stay'd  ; 
Resolv'd  to  veil  the  vanquisb'd  warrior's  shame. 
And  with  his  arms  retrieve  the  Christian  name: 
He  flew,  and  cried — "  O  thou  of  impious  kind  ! 
In  conquest  base,  and  infamous  of  mind  ! 
From  deeds  like  these  what  glory  canst  thou  sain  ? 
What  praises  from  the  courteous  heart  obtain  ? 
Thy  manners  sure  were  fram'd  in  barbarous  lands, 
Among  tb'  Arabian  thieves,  or  savage  bands  ! 
Hence!  shim  the  light;  to  woods  and  wilds  con- 

fin'd, 
Among  thy  brethren  of  the  brutal  kind  !" 

Hcceas'd.  Impatience  swell'd  the  Pagan's  breast. 
But  eager  i-age  his  struggling  words  su])press'd  ; 
He  foam'd  like  beasts  that  haunt  the  gloomy  wood  : 
At  length,  releas'd,  his  anger  roar'd  aloud. 
Like  thunder  bui-sting  from  a  distant  cloud. 

Now  for  the  field  th'  impetuous  chiefs  prepare, 
And  wheel  around  their  coursers  for  the  war. 
O  sacred  Muse  !   inllame  my  voice  with  fire. 
And  ardour  equal  to  the  fight  inspire  : 
So  may  my  vei-se  be  worthy  of  th'  alarms. 
And  catch  new  vigour  from  the  din  of  arms  ! 

The  warriors  place  their  beamy  spears  in  rest ; 
Kach  points  his  weapon  at  the  adverse  crest. 
Less  swiftly  to  the  goal  a  racer  Bies;      « 
Less  swift  a  bird  on  pinions  cleaves  the  skies. 
No  chiefs  for  fury  could  with  these  compare; 
Here  Tancred  pour'd  along,  Argantes  there  ! 
The  spears  against  the  helms  in  shivers  broke  ; 
A  thousand  sparks  flew  diverse  from  the  stroke. 
The  mighty  conflict  shook  the  .solid  ground, 
The  distant  bills  re-echo'd  to  the  sound  : 
But  firmlv  seated,  moveless  as  a  rock. 
Each  hardy  champicn  bore  the  dreadful  shock; 
While  citlier  cour.ser  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Nor  from  U"e  field  with  speed  anise  again. 
The  warriors  then  unsheath'd  their  falchions  bright, 
And  left  their  steeds,  on  foot  to  wage  the  light. 
Now  every  pass  with  wary  hands  tbey  prove; 
With  watchful  eyes  and  nimble  feet  they  move. 
In  every  form  their  pliant  limbs  they  show  ; 
Now  wheel,  now  press,  now  seem  to  sliun  the  foe : 
Nowhere,  now  there,  the  glancing  stec-l  tbey  bend. 
And  where  they   threaten    least,  the    strokes  de- 
scend. 
Sometimes  they  ofi"er  some  defenceless  part. 
Attempting  thus  to  baffle  art  with  art. 
Tancred,  iinguartlcd  by  his  sword  or  shield, 
Hib  naked  side  before  the  Pagan  held  : 
To  seize  tb'  advantage  swift  Argantes  elos'd, 
And  left  himself  to  Tancred's  sword  expos'd  ; 


The  Christian  dash'd  the  hostile  steel  aside, 

And  deep  in  Pagan  gore  his  weapon  dyed  ; 

Then  sudden  on  his  guard  collected  stood. 

The  foe,  who  found  his  limbs  hedew'd  with  blood, 

fJroan'd  with  unwonted  rage,  and  rais'd  on  high 

His  weighty  falchion,  with  a  dreadful  cry  ; 

But,  ere  b-  strikes,  another  wound  alights 

Where  to  the  shoulder-bone  the  arm  unites. 

As  ibe  wild  boar  that  haunts  the  woods  and  hills, 

When  in  his  side  the  biting  spear  he  feels, 

To  fury  loiis'd,  against  the  hunlor  flies. 

And  every  peril  scorns,  and  death  defies  ; 

So  fares  the  .Saracen,  with  wrath  on  flame. 

Wound  follows  wound,    and   shame  succeeds  to 

sham*?; 
While,  burning  for  revenge,  without  regard 
He  scorns  his  danger,  and  forgets  to  ward: 
He  raves,  he  rushes  headlong  on  the  foe, 
With  all  his  strength  impelling  every  blow. 
Scarce  has  the  Christian  time  bis  sword  to  wield, 
(1r  hrcatbc  awhile,  or  lift  bis  fencing  shield; 
.And  all  his  art  can  scarce  the  knight  secure 
From  the  dire  thunder  of  Argantes'  power. 

Tancred,  who  waits  to  see  the  tempest  cease, 
And  the  first  fury  of  his  foe  decrease, 
Now  wards  the  blows,  now  circles  o'er  the  plain ; 
But  when  he  sees  the  Pagan's  force  remain 
Untir'd  with  toil,  he  gives  his  wrath  the  rein  : 
He  whirls  his  falchion  ;  art  and  judgment  yield. 
And  now  to  rage  alone  resign  the  field. 
No  strokes,  enfiirc'd  from  eitlier  champion,  fail ; 
The  weapons  pierce  or  sever  plate  and  mail. 
With  arms  and  blood  the  earth  is  cover'd  o'er, 
And  streaming  sweat  is  mixt  with  purple  gore  : 
The    swords,    like   lightning,   dart   quick    flashes 

round. 
And  fall,  like  thunderbolts,  with  horrid  sound. 
On  either  hand  the  gizing  people  wait. 
And  watch  the  dreadful  fight's  uncertain  fate: 
No  motion  in  th'  attentive  host  appear'd  ; 
No  voice,  no  whisjier,  from  the  tri>jps  was  beard  : 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear  they  stand,  and  nicely  weigh 
The  various  turns  and  fortune  of  the  day. 

Thus  stood  the  war  :   and  now  each  weary  knight 
Had  undetermin'd  left  the  chance  of  fight; 
When  rising  eve  her  sable  veil  display'd. 
And  wrapt  each  object  in  surrounding  shade. 
From  either  side  a  herald  bent  his  way. 
To  part  the  warriors  and  suspend  the  fray. 
The  one  a  Frank,  Arideus  was  bis  name; 
Pindorus  one,  rever'd  for  wisdom's  fame. 
Who  with  the  challenge  to  the  Christians  came. 
Intrepid  these  before  the  chiefs  appear'd, 
And   'twixt   the   swords  their  peaceful    sceptre* 

rear'd  ; 
Secur'd  by  all  the  privilege  they  find 
From  ancient  rights  and  customs  of  mankind. 
"  Ve  gallant  warriors!"  thus  Pindorus  cried, 
"  Whose  deeds  of  valour  equal  praise  divide ; 
Here  cease,  nor  with  untimely  strife  profane 
The  sacred  laws  of  night's  all-peaceful  reign. 
The  Sun  our  labour  claims  ;  with  toil  opprest, 
F.ach  creature  gives  the  night  to  needful  rest  ; 
.\nd  generous  souls  disdain  the  conquests  made 
In  sullen  silence,  and  nocturnal  shade." 

To  him  Argantes :  "  With  regret  I  yield 
To  quit  th'  unfinish'd  contest  of  the  field  ; 
Yet   would   I  choose  the  day   our  deeds   might 

\"icw :  — 
Then  swear  my  foe  the  combat  to  renew." 
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To  whom  the  Christian  :    "  Tliou  thy  piumise 
plight 
Here  to  return,  and  hringc  thy  captive  knight^  j 
Klse  shall  no  cause  induce  me  to  delay 
Our  present  Ci inflict  tu  a  future  day.'* 
This  said;   they  swore.     The  heralds  then  decreed 
The  day  that  should  decide  th'  iuiportaut  deed  ; 
And,  time  allow'd  to  heal  each  wounded  knight, 
Nain'd  thesiNtli  morninir  to  renew  tluf  fight. 

The  dreadful  combat  long  remain'd  imprest 
In  every  Saracen  and  Christian  breast: 
Kach  tongue  the  skill  of  either  warrior  tells  : 
Kach  thought,  with  wonder,  on  their  valour  dwells. 
Yet  who  the  prize  should  gain,  on  cither  side 
The  vulgar  vary,  and  in  parts  divide  : 
If  fury  shall  from  virtue  win  the  field, 
Or  brutal  rage  to  manly  courage  yield. 

But  fair  Erminia,  muv'd  above  tlie  rest. 
With  growing  fears  torments  her  tender  breast ; 
She  sees  the  dearest  object  of  her  care 
Expos'd  to  iiazards  of  uncertain  war.) 
Of  princely  lineage  can)e  this  hapless  maid. 
From  him  who  Antioch's  povierfnl  sceptre  sway'd  : 
Eut.  when  her  state  by  chance  of  war  was  lost, 
She  fell  a  captive  to  the  Christian  host. 
Then  gallant  Tancred  gave  her  woes  relief. 
And,  'midst  her  country's  ruin,  ealm'd  her  grief: 
He  gave  her  freedom,  gave  her  all  the  store 
Of  regal  treasure  she  possess'd  before, 
And  clami'd  no  tribute  of  a  victor's  power. 
The  grateful  fair  the  hero's  worth  confess'd; 
I.ove  found  admittance  in  her  gen  le  breast: 
His  early  virtues  rais'd  her  first  desire; 
His  manly  beauty  fann'd  the  blameless  fire. 
In  vain  her  outward  lil>erty  she  gain'd, 
AVlien,  lost  in  servitude,  her  ?ouI  remain'd! 
She  quits  her  conqueror  with  a  heavy  mind, 
And  with  regret  her  prison  leaves  behind. 
But  liunour  chides  her  stay,  (for  spotless  fame 
Is  ever  dear  to  every  virtuous  dame,) 
And  with  her  aged  mother  thence  constrain'd 
Her  banish'd  steps  to  seek  a  friendly  land  ; 
Till  at  Jerusalem  her  course  she  slay'd. 
Where  Aladine  receiv'd  the  wandering  maid. 
Here,  sixin  again  by  adverse  fortune  crost. 
With  tears  the  virgin  mourn'd  a  mother  lust. 
Yet  not  the  sorrow  for  her  parent's  fate. 
Nor  all  the  troubles  of  her  eiil'd  state. 
Could  from  her  heart  her  amorons  pains  remove. 
Or  quench  the  smallest  spark  of  miglity  love  : 
She  loves,  and  burns  ! — Alas,  unha]>py  maid! 
No  southing  hopes  alTord  her  suflerings  aid  : 
She  beai-s  within  the  flames  of  fond  desire  ; 
Vain  frnitless  wishes  all  her  thoughts  inspire  ;  [fire. 
And.  wiiile  she  strives  to  hide,  she  feeds  the  stilled 
Now  Tancred  near  the  walls  of  Sion  drew. 
And,  by  his  presence,  rais'd  her  hopes  anew. 
The  rest  with  terrour  see  the  numerous  train 
Of  foes  unconquer'd  on  the  dusty  plain  ; 
She  clears  her  brow,  her  dewy  sorrow  dries. 
And  views  the  warlike  hands  with  cheerful  eyes: 
From  rank  to  rank  her  looks  incessant  rove, 
And  oft  she  seeks  in  vain  her  warrior-love  : 
And  .ift,  distinguish'd  'midst  the  field  of  fight. 
She  singles  Tancred  to  her  eager  sight. 

Join'd  with  the  palace,  to  the  ramparts  nigh, 
A  itatcly  castle  rises  in  the  sky. 


Whose  lofty  head  the  prosjiect  wide  commands, 
I  he  plain,  the  mountain,  and  theChristian  bands: 
There,  from  the  early  beams  of  morning  light, 
rill  deepening  shades  obscure  the  world  in  night. 
She  sits,  and  fixing  on  the  camp  her  eyes,      [-ighs. 
She  communes  with  her  thoughts,  and  vents  her 
Twas  thence  she  view'd  the  fight  with  beatinj; 
heart. 
And  saw  expos'd  her  soul's  far  dearer  part ; 
Thence,  fill'd  with  terrour  and  di>tracting  care. 
She  watcii'd  the  various  progress  of  the  war  j 
And,  when  the  Pagan  rais'd  aloft  his  steel. 
She  seem'd  herself  the  threafening  stroke  to  feel. 

When  now  the  virgin  heard  some  future  day 
Was  destin'd  to  decide  th'  unfinish'd  fray, 
Cold  fear  in  all  her  veins  congeal'd  the  blood. 
Sighs  heav'd  her  breast,  her  eyeswith  sorrow  flow'd^ 
And  o'er  her  face  a  pallid  hue  was  spread. 
While  every  sense  was  lost  in  anxious  <lread. 
A  thousand  horrid  thoughts  her  soul  di\'in'd; 
In  sleep  a  thousand  phantoms  fill'd  her  nnind  : 
Oft,  in  her  dreams,  the  much-lov'd  warrior  lies 
All  gash'd  and  bleeding  ;  oft,  with  feeble  cries. 
Invokes  her  aid  ;   then,  starting  from  her  rest. 
Tears  bathe    her  cheeks,  and    trickle  down    her 

breast. 
Nor  fears  alone  of  future  evils  fill 

■  careful  heart,  she  fears  the  present  ill. 
The  wounds  her  Tancred  late  receiv'd  in  fight 
Distract  her  mind  with  anguish  and  alTright. 
Fallacious  rumours,  that  around  are  blo»n. 
Increase  with  added  lies  the  truth  nnt  nown. 

Taught  by  her  mother's  skill,  the  virgin  knew 
The  secret  po«  er  of  every  herb  that  grew ; 
She  knew  the  force  of  every  mvstic  strain. 
To  close  the  wound,  and  ease  the  thn  bbing  pain  j 
(In  such  repute  the  healing  arts  were  held. 
In  these  the  daughters  of  the  kings  exceli'd  ) 
Fain  would  she  now  her  cares  to  Tancred  show  ; 
But  fate  condemns  her  to  relieve  his  foe. 
Now  was  she  tempted  noxious  plants  to  choose. 
And  poison  in  Argantes'  wounds  infuse  ; 
But  soon  her  pious  thoughts  the  deed  disclaim. 
And  scorn  with  treachery  to  pollute  her  fame. 
Yet  oft  she  wlsh'd  that  every  herb  applied 
Might  lose  its  wonted  power  and  virtue  tried. 
She  fear'd  not  (by  such  various  troubles  tost) 
Alone  to  travel  through  the  adverse  host ; 
Accustom'd  wars  and  slaughter  to  survey. 
And  all  the  perils  of  the  wanderer's  way  : 
Thus  use  to  daring  had  inur'd  her  mind 
Heyond  the  nature  of  the  softer  kind ; 
But  mighty  love,  superior  to  the  rest. 
Had  qu"ird  each  female  terrour  in  her  breast : 
Thus  arni'd,  she  durst  the  sands  of  Afrio  trace. 
Amidst  the  fury  of  the  savage  race. 
Though  danger  still  and  death  her  soul  despi.s'd. 
Her  virtue  and  her  better  fame  she  priz'd. 
■  And  now  her  heart  conflicting  passions  rend  ; 
There  Love  and  Honour  (powerful  foes  !)  contend. 
Thus  Honour  seem'd  to  say:  "O  thou,  whose  mind 
Has  still  been  pure,  within  my  laws  confin'd  ; 
Whom,  when  a  captive  *midst  yon  hostile  train, 
I  kept  in  thought  and  person  clear  frum  stain; 
Wilt  thou,  now  freed,  the  virgin  boast  forgo, 
So  well  preserv'd  vvhen  prisoner  to  the  foe  ? 
Ah  !  what  can  raise  such  fancies  in  thy  breast  ? 
Say  what  thy  purpose,  what  thy  hopes  suggest, 
Alone  to  wander  'midst  a  foreign  >ace. 
And  with  nocturnal  love  thy  sex  disgrace? 
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Justly  the  victor  shall  reproacli  thy  name, 
An(\  deem  thee  lost  to  virtue,  as  to  ^hame; 
Willi  scorn  shall  bid  thee  fnim  his  sight  remove. 
And  bear  to  vulgar  souls  thy  proflVr'd  love." 

But  gentler  counsels,  on  a  liitrerrnt  part. 
Thus  seem'd  to  whisper  to  her  wa\ering  heart: 

"  Thou  wert  not  surely  of  a  savage  born, 
Nor  from  a  mountairrs  frozen  entrails  torn  ; 
No  adamant  and  steel  compose  tl<y  frame  ; 
Despise  not  then  Love's  pleasin;  dart  and  llame, 
And  blu^h  not  to  confess  a  lover's  name. 
(Ui,  and  nhty  the  dictates  of  thy  min<l —     [kind' 
lint  wherefore  shoiddst  thou  feign  thy  kniglit  un- 
I.ike  thine  his  sighs  may  heave,  his  tears  may  flow  ; 
And  will  not  thou  tliy  teiuler  aid  hc'tow  ? 
Lo  !   Taucretl's  life  (ungrateful  !)  nms  Ut  waste, 
While  on  another  all  thy  cares  are  plae'd  ! 
To  cure  Argantes  then  thy  skill  apply. 
So  by  his  aim  may  thy  deliverer  die  ! 
Is  this  the  service  to  his  merits  due  ? 
And  canst  thou  such  a  hateful  task  pursue  ? 
O  think  what  transports  must  thy  hosum  feel. 
Thy  Tanered's  wounds,  with  lenient  hand,  to  heal  ! 
Think,  when  thy  pious  care  his  health  retrieves. 
Life's  welcome  gift  from  thee  the  youth  receives  ! 
Thou  Shalt  with  him  in  every  virtue  share, 
With  him  divide  his  future  fame  in  war; 
Then  shall  he  clasp  thee  to  his  grateful  breast. 
And  nuptial  ties  shall  make  thee  ever  ulest : 
Thou  slialt  be  shown  to  all,  and  happy  nam*d. 
Among  the  Latian  wives  and  matrons  fain'd  ; 
In  that  fair  land  where  martial  valour  reigns. 
And  where  religion  pure  her  seat  maintains." 

Willi  hopes  like  these  allur'd,    th'  unthinking 
maid 
A  flattering  scene  of  future  bliss  had  laid  : 
But  still  a  thousand  doubts  perplexing  rise, 
What  means  for  her  departure  to  devise. 
The  guards,  incessant,  near  the  palace  stand. 
And  watch  the  p()rtals.  and  the  walls  command  ; 
Nor  dare,  amid  the  hazards  of  the  war. 
Without  some  weighty  cause  the  gates  unbar. 

Full  oft  trminia,  to  beguile  her  cares. 
The  time  in  converse  with  C'lorinda  shares  : 
With  her  each  western  Sun  beheld  the  maid, 
£ach  rising  morn  the  friendly  pair  survey'd; 
And  when  in  gloomy  shade  the  day  was  clos'd. 
Both  in  one  bed  their  weary  limbs  repos'd. 
One  secret  only,  treasur'd  in  her  breast. 
The  fond  Kriuinia  from  her  friend  suppress'd  ; 
With  cautious  fear  her  love  she  still  conceai'd : 
But  when  her  plaints  her  inward  pains  reveal'd, 
She  to  a  ditfereut  cause  assign'd  her  woe. 
And  for  her  ruin'd  state  her  sorrows  seem'd  to  flow. 

Through  every  chamber  of  the  martial  maid, 
By  friendship  privileged,   Erminia  stray'd. 
One  day  it  chanc'd,  intent  on  many  a  thought. 
The  royal  fair  her  friend's  apartment  sought ; 
Clorinda  absent,  there  her  anxious  mind 
Revolv'd  the  means  to  eiVecl  her  flight  design'd. 
While  various  doubts,  by  turns,  the  dame  distrcss'd. 
Aloft  she  mark'd  Clorinda's  arms  and  vest: 
Then  to  herself,  with  heavy  sighs,  she  said  : 
"  How  blest  above  her  sex  the  warrior-maid  ! 
How  does  her  state,  alas  !    my  envv  raise! 
Yet  not  for  female  boast,  or  beauty's  praise. 
No  length  of  sweeping  vest  her  step  restrains; 
No  enviouscell  her  dauntless  soul  detains  ; 
But,  clotli'd  in  shining  steel,  at  will  she  roves; 
Nor  fear  witbUolds,  nor  coDscious  sbaine  reproves. 


Why  did  not  Heaven  with  equal  vigour  frame 
My  softer  limbs,  and  fire  my  heart  to  fame  ? 
So  might  I  turn  the  female  mbe  ai'Jl  veil 
To  the  bright  helmet  and  the  jointed  mail  : 
My  love  would  change  ot  heat  and  cold  despise. 
And  all  the  seasons  of  inclement  skies, 
111  arms  alone,  or  «itli  my  martial  train, 
Hv  dav  or  night  to  range  on  yonder  plain. 
Thv  will,  Argantes,  then  thou  hadst  not  gain'd, 
And  w  ith  my  lord  the  combat  (Irst  mainlain'd  : 
This  hand  liad  met,  and  ah  !  that  happy  hour 
Perchance  had  iiiaile  him  prisoner  to  my  power; 
So  from  his  lo\ing  foe  he  should  sustain 
A  gentle  servitude  and  easy  chain  : 
So  might  my  soul  awhile  forget  to  grieve, 
Uid  Tanered's  bonds  Erminias  bonds  relieve. 
KIse  had  his  hand  this  panting  Ixisom  gor'd. 
And  through  my  heart  impeli'd  the  ruthless  sword; 
Thus  had  my  dearest  foe  my  peace  restor'd  ! 
Then  had  these  eyes  in  la-iting  sleep  been  laid, 
While  the  dear  victor  o'er  the  sensele-s  dead. 
Perchance,  with   Jiitying  tears,  had  mourn'd  my 

doom. 
And  given  these  limbs  the  honours  of  a  tomb  ! — 
Hut  ah  I    I  wander,  lost  in  fond  desire. 
And  fruitless  wishes  fruitless  thoughts  inspire; — 
Then  shall  1  still  reside  with  anguish  here. 
In  abed  s:ate,  the  slave  ot  female  fear  ? 
( 1  no  ! — Confide,  my  soul,  resolve  and  dare  : 
("ail  I  not  once  the  warrior's  armour  bear  ? 
"I'es — Love  shall  give  the  strength  th'  attempt  re« 

quires  ; 
Love,  that  the  weakest  with  his  force  inspires  ; 
That  even  to  dare  impels  the  timorous  hind — 
lint  lis  no  martial  thought  that  fills  my  mind: 
1  seek,  beneath  ('lorinda's  arms  conceai'd. 
Til  pass  the  gates  uncpiestion'd  to  the  field. 
O  Love  I  the  fraud  thyself  inspir'il,  attend  ! 
And  Fortune  with  propitious  smiles  befriend  ! 
T  is  now  the  hniir  for  (light — (whatlhcn  detains  ?) 
While  with  the  kmg  Clorinda  still  remains." 

Thus  fix'd  in  her  resolves,  th'  impatient  maid. 
By  amorous  pas>:ion  led.  no  longer  stay'd  ; 
Bet  to  her  near  a|iartment  thence  repairs. 
And  with  her  all  the  shining  armour  bears. 
No  prying  eyes  were  there  lier  deeds  to  view  ; 
For  when  she  came  the  menial  train  withdrew ; 
While  night,  that  theft  and  love  alike  befriends. 
To  assist  the  deed  her  sable  veil  extends. 

Soon  as  the  virgin  saw  the  stars  arise. 
That  faintly  glimmer'd  through  the  dusky  skies, 
Siie  call'd,  in  secr<*l,  her  desi'.ru  to  aid, 
A  squire  of  faith  approv'd,  and  favour'd  maid: 
T"o  these  in  part  her  purpose  she  reveal'd. 
But,  with  feign'd  tales,  the  cause  of  flight  con- 
ceai'd. 
The  trusty  squire  prepar'd,  with  ready  care, 
\\'hate'er  was  needful  for  the  wandering  fair. 
Meantime  Erminia  had  her  robes  unbound. 
That,  to  her  feet  descending,  swept  the  ground. 
Vow,  in  her  vest,  the  lovely  damsel  shiii'd 
With  charms  superior  to  the  female  kind. 
In  stubboiTi  steel  her  tender  limbs  she  dress'd. 
The  massy  helm  her  golden  ringlets  press'd  : 
Nevt  in  her  feeble  hand  A\e  grasp'd  the  shield, 
\  weight  too  mighty  for  her  strength  to  wield, 
riuis,  clad  in  arms,  she  darts  a  radiant  light 
With  all  the  dire  magnificence  of  sight  ! 
Love,  present,  laugb'd,  as  when  he  view'd  of  ol4 
The  female  weeds  Alcides'  bulk  enfold. 
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lloavy  and  slow,  she  moves  along  witli  pain; 
Anil  scarce  lier  feet  th'  unwonted  load  suslain. 
The  faithful  damsel  liy  her  ^ide  attends, 
Ami  with  as-listing  arm  her  step  hefriends. 
But  Love  her  spirits  and  her  hopes  renews, 
And  every  tremblin?  limb  with  strenu'lh  indues: 
'I'ill,  having  reach'd  the  sqn  re,  without  delay 
They  mount  theirreaily  slei<ls,  and  take  their  way. 
nisiruis'd  they  pass'd  amid  the  gloomy  ni^'ht. 
And  sought  the  silent  palhs  oliseur'd  from  siuht: 
Yet  scatter'd  soldiers  here  and  there  they  spy'd, 
A  id  saw  the  gleam  of  arms  on  every  side. 
Kut  none  attempt  the  virgin  to  molest ; 
All  know  her  armour,  e'en  by  night  confest, 
The  snow-white  mantle  and  the  dreadful  crest. 

Krmiuia,  though  her  dt)uhts  were  partly  eas'd, 
Yet  found  not  all  her  troubled  thoughts  appeas'd  ; 
She  fear'd  discovery,  but  her  fears  suppress'd, 
And  reaeh'd  the  gates,  and  thus  the  guard  address'd  : 
"  Set  wide  the  portal,  nor  my  ste'ps  detaiii, 
Commission'd  by  the  king,   1  seek  the  plain." 
Her  martial  garb  deceiv'd  the  soldiers'  I'yesj 
Her  f.jnale  accents  favour'd  the  disguise. 
The  guards    obey'd;     and,  through  the  gate,    in 

haste, 
The  princess,  with  her  two  attendants,  pass'd; 
Thence  from  the  city-walls,  with  caution,  went 
Obliquely  winding  down  the  hill's  descent. 

Now  safe  at  distance  in  a  lonely  place, 
Emiinia  check'd  awhile  her  courser's  pace. 
Escap'd  the  former  perils  of  the  night, 
No  guards,  no  ramparts  now  to  obstruct  her  flight ; 
With  thought  mature  she  ran  her  purpose  o'er, 
And  weigh'd  the  dangers  lightly  weigh'd  before. 
More  arduous  far  she  saw  th' attempt  would  prove 
Than  first  appear'd  to  her  desiring  love: 
Too  rash  it  seem'd,  amidst  a  warlike  foe. 
In  search  of  peace,  « ith  hostile  arms  to  go  : 
For  still  she  purpos'd  to  conceal  her  name. 
Till  to  the  presence  of  her  knight  she  came. 
To  him  she  wish'd  to  stand  reveal'd  alone, 
A  secret  lover,  and  a  friend  unknown  !         [made. 
Then  stopp'd   the  fair,  and    now,    more   heedful 
Thus  to  her  squire,  w  ith  better  counsel,  said  : 

"  'Tis  thou,  my  friend  !   who  must,  with  speed 
and  care. 
To  yonder  tents  my  destin'il  way  prepare. 
Go  —  let  some  guide  direct  thy  doubtful  eyes. 
And  bring  thee  where  the  wounded  Tancre<i  lies. 
To  him  decl  ire,  there  comes  a  friendly  maid. 
Who  peace  demands,  and  brings  him  iiealing  aid  ; 
Peace — (for  the  war  of  love  now  fills  my  mind) 
Whence  he  may  health,  and  I  may  comfort  find. 
Say,  that  with  him,  secure  from  scorn  or  shame, 
A  virgin  to  his  faith  commits  her  fame. 
In  secret  this — If  more  the  kn  ght  require, 
Felate  no  furlhcr,  but  with  speed  retire. 
Here  will  I  safely  wait."-r-So  spoke  the  maid  ; 
Her  messenger  at  once  the  charge  obey'd ; 
He  .-purr'd  liis  courser,  and  the  trenches  gain'd. 
And  friendly  entrance  from  the  guard  ohtain'd  ; 
Conducted  then,  .he  wounded  chief  he  souglit, 
Whoheard  with  joy  the  pleasing  message  brought. 

The  squire  now  leaves  the  knight  to  doubts  re- 
signed, 
(A  thousand  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind) 
To  bring  the  welcome  tidings  to  I  he  fair, 
T  hat  she,  conceal'd,  may  to  the  camp  repair. 

Mean«liile  the  dame,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Whose  eager  wishes  fear  the  least  delay, 


(founts  every  step,  and  measures  oft  in  v,iin 
The  fancied  distance  'twixt  the  camp  and  plain  : 
.\nd  oft  her  thoughts  the  messenger  reprove, 
Too  slow  for  the  desires  of  ardt'nt  love ! 
At  lensth,  advancing  to  a  neighbouring  height. 
The  foremost  tents  salute  her  longing  sight. 

Now  was  the  night  in  sUirry  lustre  seen, 
And  nol  a  cloud  obscur'd  the  blue  serene  : 
The  rising  iVloon  her  silver  beams  display'd. 
And  deck'd  with  pearly  dew  the  dusk\   glade. 
\\'ith  anxious  soul,  th'  enamour'd  virgin  strays 
From  thought  to  thought,  in  love's  perplexing  maze; 
And  vents  her  tender  plaints,  and  breathes  her  sighs 
'lo  all  the  silent  fields  and  conscious  skies. 

Then,  fondly  gazing  on  the  camp,  she  said  : 
''  Ye  Latian  tents,  by  me  with  joy  suivcy'd  ! 
From  you,  methinks,  the  gales  more  gently  blow. 
And  seem  already  to  relieve  my  woe' 
So  may  kind  Heaven  afVord  a  milder  state 
To  this  unhappy  life,  the  sport  of  Fate! 
As  't  is  from  you  I  seek  to  assuage  my  care. 
And  hope  alone  for  peace  in  scenes  of  war  ! 
Receive  me  then  ! — and  may  my  wishes  find 
That  bliss  u  hich  lovehas  promis'd  to  my  mind ; 
Which  even  my  worst  of  fortune  could  afford, 
W'heu  made  the  captive  of  my  dearest  lord. 
I  seek  not  now,  inspir'd  with  fancies  vain, 
By  you  my  regal  honours  to  regain  : 
Ah  no! — He  this  my  happiness  and  pride. 
Within  your  shelter  humbly  to  reside  !" 

So  spoke  the  hapless  fair,  who  little  knew 
How  near  her  sudden  change  of  fortune  drew; 
For,  pensive  while  she  stood,  the  cloudless  Moon 
Full  on  th'  unheedful  maid  with  splendour  shone; 
Her  snow-white  vesture  caught  the  silver  beam  ; 
Herpolish'd  armsreturn'd  a  trembling  gleam; 
And  on  her  lofty  crest,  the  tigress  rais'd. 
With  all  the  terrours  of  Clnrinda  blaz'd. 

When  lo  !  so  will'd  her  fate,  a  numerous  band 
Of  Christian  scouts  were  ambush'd  near  at  hand, 
Dispatch'd  to  impede  the  passage,  o'er  the  plain, 
Of  sheep  and  oxen  to  the  Pagan  train. 
These  Ptilyphernes  and  Alcander  guide. 
Two  Litian  brethren,  who  the  task  divide. 

Yi>ung  Polyphernes,  who  hail. seen  his  sire 
Beneath  Clorinda's  thundering  arm  expire, 
Soon  as  his  eyes  the  dazzling  vest  survey'd, 
C'onfess'd  the  semblance  of  the  martial  maid  ; 
He  fir'd  his  crew  ;  and,  heedless  of  control, 
Oave  loose  to  all  the  fury  of  his  soul  ; 
"    Take  this!  and  perish,  by  my  weapon  slain — " 
He  said  ;  and  hnrl'c^his  lance,  but  hurl'd  in  vain. 

As  when  a  hiud,  oppress'd  with  toil  and  heat. 
To  some  clear  spring  directs  her  weary  feet ; 
If.  as  she  thinks  to  ease  her  fainting  limbs 
In  the  cool  shade,  and  drink  the  crystal  streams, 
riie  fatal  hounds  arrive,  she  takes  her  flight, 
And  all  her  thirst  is  lost  in  wild  aflrighl  : 

Thus  she,  who  hop'd  some  kind  relief  to  prove. 
And  snught  to  allay  the  burning  thirst  of  love. 
Soon  as  the  warriors,  clad  in  steel,  appear,. 
I'orgets  her  former  thoughts  in  sudden  fear : 
She  Mies,  nor  dares  th'  approaching  danger  meet; 
The  plain  re.-echoes  with  her  courser's  feet. 
With  her  th'  attcndai  t  flies  ;  the  raging  knight. 
First  of  the  band,  pursues  the  virgin's  flight. 

Now  (rom  the  tents  the  faithful  squire  repairs. 
And  to  the  dame  his  tardy  tidings  bears; 
Struck  with  like  fear,  he  gives  his  steed  the  rein. 
And  all  are  scatter'd  diverse  o'er  the  plain. 
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Alcander  stilf,  by  cooler  prudence  sway''l, 
Fix'd  at  his  station,  all  the  field  snrvey'd : 
A  message  to  the  camp  he  ^ent  with  speed, 
That  not  Ihe  lowing  ox,  nor  woolly  breed, 
Nor  prev  like  these  was  seen  i  but,  srnit  with  fear, 
That  Berce  i  l.mnda  fled  his  brother's  spear. 
Nor  conid  he  think  that  she,  no  private  knight. 
But  one  who  bore  the  chief  command  in  fight, 
At  such  a  time  WMuld  issue  from  the  gate, 
Without  some  public  weighty  cause  of  slate  : 
But  Godfrey  s  wi-dom  must  th"  adventure  weigh, 
And  what  he  bade  Alcander  should  obey. 

Soon  to  the  camp  the  flying  tidings  came. 
But  first  the  I-atinn  tents  receiVd  the  fame.^ 
Tancred,  uhosesoul  ■  he  former  mes>age  mov'd. 
Now  felt  new  terrours  for  the  maid  he  lov'd. 
"To  me,"  he  cried,  "  she  came,  with  pious  care, 
Alas  !   for  me  this  danger  threats  the  fair  !" 
Then  of  his  heavv  arms  a  part  he  takes. 
He  mounts  his  courser,  and  the  lent  forsakes 
With  silent  haste;  and,  where  the  track  he  'spies, 
With  furious  course  along  the  champaign  flies. 


BOOK  VII. 

THE    Ar.GUMEST. 

Ei-minia,  flying  fVom  the  Christian  guard,  is  re- 
ceived by  a  shepherd.  Tancred,  who  pursued 
her,  supposing  her  to  be  Clorinda,  falls  into  Ar- 
mida's  snare,  and  is  made  prisoner  in  her  castle. 
In  the  mean  time  .^rpantes,  on  the  appointed 
day,  enters  the  list  to  finish  the  combat  with 
Tancred.  Tancred  being  absent,  noue  of  the 
warriors  have  the  courage  to  supply  bis  place. 
Godfrey  reproaches  their  pusilKanimity,  and  re- 
solves himself  to  meet  Argantes.  Raymond 
dissuades  him.  Many  others  then,  filled  with 
emulation,  are  desirous  to  engage.  They  cast 
lots;  and  the  lot  falls  on  Raymond.  He  enters 
the  list,  and,  assisted  by  his  guardian  angel, 
has  the  advantage  of  Argantes;  when  Beelze- 
bub incites  i  radine  to  wound  fUyniond,  and 
thus  breaks  otf  the  combat.  A  general  battle 
ensues.  The  Pagans  are  almost  defeated  ;  but 
the  infernal  powers  raising  a  storm,  the  f.jrtune 
of  the  day  is  changed.  Godfrey,  with  his 
army,  retires  to  his  entrenchments. 

Meanwhile  the  courser  with  F.rminia  stray'd ' 
Through  the  thick  covert  of  a  woodland  shade  : 


'  In  mv  Notes  to  Ariosto,  book  i.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  this  fligiit  ot  Krininia  is  closely  copied 
from  the  flight  of  Angelira,  and  that  both  the  Ita- 
lian poets  were  aft.rwards  followed  by  Spenser  in 
his  account  of  Florimel.  The  beginning  of  this 
book  exhibits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pastoral 
scenes  in  any  language.  Milton  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  such  poetry,  and,  in  the  fallowing  verses, 
may  be  thought  to  transfuse  some  ideas  from  the 
Italian: 

Now  morri  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advani  lug.  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  wak'd  :  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep. 
Was  airy  lii;ht,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And   temperate  vapours  blaud,  which   th'  only 
suunil 


Her  trembling  hand  therein  no  longer  guides. 
And  through  her  veins  a  chilling  terrour  glides. 
By  winding  paths  her  steed  pursu'd  his  flight. 
And  bore  at  length  the  virgin  far  from  sight. 
As,  after  long  and  toilsome  chase  in  vain. 
The  panting  dogs  unwilling  quit  the  plain. 
If  chance  the  game  their  eager  search  elude, 
Conceal'd  in  shelter  of  the  favouring  wood  ; 
S.J  to  the  camp  the  Christian  knights  return, 
While  rage  and  shame  in  every  visage  burn. 
Still  flies  the  damsel,  to  her  fears  resign'd. 
Nor  dares  to  cast  a  transient  look  behind. 
All  night  she  fled,  and  all  th'  ensuing  da}'. 
Her  tears  and  sighs  companions  of  her  way: 
But  when  bright  Phoebus  from  his  golden  wain 
Had  loos'd  his  steeds,  and  sunk  beneath  the  main. 
To  sacred  Jordan's  crystal  flood  she  came  ; 
There  stay'd  hercourse.  and  rested  near  his  stream. 
No  nourishment  her  fainting  strength  rene<v'd. 
Her  woes  and  tears  supplied  the  place  of  food. 
But  Sleep,  who  with  oblivious  hand  can  close 
I'nhappy  mortals'  eyes  in  soft  repose. 
To  ease  her  grief  his  gentle  tribute  brings. 
And  o'er  the  virgin  spreads  his  downy  wings: 
Yet  Lovestill  breaksherpeacewith  mournful  themes, 
And  haunts  her  slumbers  with  distracting  dreams. 
She  sleeps,  till,  joyful  at  the  day's  return. 
The  feather'd  choirs  salute  the  break  of  mom; 
Till  rising  zephyrs  whisper  through  the  bowers. 
Sport  with  the  ruffled  stream  and  painted  flowers  ; 
Then  opes  her  languid  eyes,  and  views  around 
The  shepherds'  cots  amid  the  sylvan  ground: 
When,  'twixt  the  river  and  the  wood,  she  hears 
A  sound,  that  calls  again  her  sishs  and  tears. 
But  soon  her  plaints  are  stopp'd  by  vocal  strains, 
Mix'd  with  the  rural  pipes  of  village  swains  : 
She  rose,  and  saw,  beneath  the  shaily  grove. 
An  aged  sire  that  osier  baskets  wove  : 
His  tiocks  around  him  graz'd  ihe  meads  along. 
Three  bovs  beMde  him  tun'd  their  rustic  song. 
Scar'd  at  th'  unusual  gleam  of  armour  bright. 
The  harmless  band  were  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
But  fair  Erminia  soon  dispels  their  fears; 
From  her  bright  face  the  shinin'j  helm  she  rears ; 
.And  undisguis'd  her  golden  hair  appears. 
'  Pursue  your  gentle  tasks  with  dread  unmov'd, 
O  happy  race  !"  she  cried,  "  of  Heaven  belov'd  ! 
Not  to  disturb  your  peace  the>e  arms  1  bear. 
Or  check  your  tuneful  notes  with  sounds  ol  war." 
Then  thus — "  O  father  !  'midst  these  nide  alarms. 
When  all  the  country  burns  with  horrid  arms. 
What  power  can  here  your  blissful  seals  ensure. 
And  keep  you  from  the  soldiers'  rage  secure  ?" 

To  whom  the  swain:    "  No  dangers  here,  my  sOn, 
As  yet  my  kindred  or  my  flock  have  kniwn  : 
And  these  abodes,  reniov'd  to  distance  far. 
Have  ne'er  been  startled  with  the  din  of  war. 
Or  wh(  ther  Heaven,  with  more  peculiar  grace. 
Defends  the  shepherds'  inoffe.isive  race: 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills.  Aurora's  fan, 
Ughtly  dispers'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  every  bough 

Parad.  Oist,  book  ▼.  rer.  1. 
Non  si  desto  fin  che  garrir  gli  au^'lli 
Non  seu'i  lieli  e  salutar  gli  a'hori, 
E  mormorar  il  flume,  e  gli  arbj-celli, 
E  coiid  I'onda  scherz;ir  I'aura  e  co  i  fiori ; 


Apre  i  languidi  occh 


Stanza  v.  ver.  29  of  the  tianslation. 
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Or,  as  the  thunder  scorns  the  vale  lielow, 

AnH  spends  its  ftiry  on  the  inoiintaiii's  brow; 

So  falls  alone  the  rage  of  foreijin  swords 

On  -sceptred  princes  and  on  mighty  lords. 

Is'o  gieedy  soldiers  here  for  plunder  wait, 

Lur'd  by  onr  jioverty  and  abject  state  : 

To  others  abject ;  but  to  me  so  dear, 

Nor  regal  p.i»er,  nor  wealth  i^  worth  my  rare. 

No  vain  ambitious  thouglits  mv  soul  mtlle^t, 

No  avarice  harbours  m  niv  quiei  breast. 

From  limpid  streams  my  draught  is  well  supplied; 

I  fear  no  poisim  in  the  «hole^  ;me  tide. 

My  little  garden  ami  mv  flock  aflTnrd 

Salubrious  viands  for  my  homely  board. 

How  little,  justly  weighM,  our  life  requires! 

For  simple  nature  ov  iis  but  few  desires. 

Lo  !   there  my  sons  (no  mi  nial  slaves  I  keep) 

The  faithful  guardians  of  their  f  ither's  sheep. 

Thus  in  the  groves  I  pass  my  hours  away, 

And  see  the  goats  and  stags  around  me  play  ; 

The  lishes  through  the  crystal  waters  glide, 

And  birds  with  wings  the  yielding  air  divide. 

There  was  a  time  (when  early  youth  inspires 

The  mind  of  erring  man  with  vain  desires) 

I  scorn'd  in  lovely  vales  my  flock  to  feed. 

And  fiom  my  native  soil  and  c^umtry  fled. 

At  Memphis  once  I  li^'d  ;  and,  highly  grac'd, 

Among  the  monarch's  household  train  was  plac'd : 

And,  though  the  gardens  claim'd  my  fares  alone, 

To  me  the  wicked  arts  of  courts  were  known. 

There  long  I  stay'*l,  and  irksome  life  endur'd, 

Still  by  ambition's  empty  hopes  allur'd: 

But  when,  with  flowery  prime,  those  hopes  were 

fled, 
And  restless  passions  with  my  youth  were  dead  ; 
Once  more  I  wish'd  ti  live  a  humble  swain, 
And  sigh'd  for  my  forsaken  peace  again; 
Then  bade  adieu  to  courts  ;  and,  free  from  strife. 
Have  since  in  woods  enjoy'd  a  blissful  life." 

While  thus  he  spoke,  yErminia  silent  hung 
In  fixt  attention  on  his  pleasing  tongue  : 
His  .sage  discourses,  on  her  heart  imprest, 
Assuag'd  the  tenipest  of  her  troubled  breast  : 
Till,  after  various  thoughts,  the  princely  maid 
Kesolv'd  to  dwell  beneath  the  lonely  shade; 
At  I'-a  t,  so  long  sequester'd  to  reside, 
Till  fortune  shtiuld  for  her  return  provide. 

Then  to  the  hoary  swain  her  speech  she  mov'd : 
"  O  happy  man!   in  fortune's  frowns  approv'd  ; 
If  Heaven  unenvying  view  thy  peaceful  state, 
Let  pity  touch  thee  for  my  hapless  fate  : 
Ah  !  deign  to  take  me  to  your  pleasing  seat ; 
T<>  mc  how  grateful  were  this  kind  retreat  ! 
Perhaps  these  lonely  groves  may  ease  in  part 
The  mournful  burthen  of  my  swelling  heart. 
If  gold  or  jewels  can  allure  thy  mind, 
(  Those  idols  so  ador'd  by  human  kind  !) 
From  me  thy  soul  mav  all  its  wishes  find." 

Then,  while  her  lo\ely  eyes  with  sorrows  flow. 
She  half  reveals  the  story  of  her  woe : 
The  gentle  swain  her  tale  with  pity  hears, 
Si<.;h>  back  her  grief,  and  answei-s  tears  with  tears  : 
■With  kindly  words  consoles  th'  afllicted  fair, 
At  once  receives  her  with  a  father's  care. 
And  thence  conducts  her  to  his  ancient  wife. 
The  faithful  partner  of  his  humble  life. 

And  now  (her  mail  unbrac'd)  the  royal  maid 
In  rustic  weeds  her  graceful  limbs  array'd  ; 
But,  in  her  courtly  looks  and  beauteous  mien, 
Appear'd  no  tenant  of  the  sylvan  scene. 


No  dress  could  veil  the  lustre  of  her  «w«. 
No  outward  form  her  princely  air  disguise: 
.\  secret  charm,  and  dignity  innate, 
Kach  act  exalted  of  her  lowly  state. 
She  drives  the  flock  to  pasture  on  the  plain. 
And,  with  her  crook,  conducts  to  fold  again  : 
From  the  rough  teat^  she  drew  the  milky  stream. 
And  press'd  in  circling  vats  the  curdleil  cream. 

Oft,  when  beneath  some  shady  grove's  retreat 
The  Hocks  are  shelter'd  from  meridian  heat. 
On  the  smooth  heecben  rind  the  pensive  dame 
Carves  in  a  thousand  forms  her  Tancred  s  name ; 
Oft  on  a  thousand  plants  inscribes  her  state. 
Her  dire  distress,  and  lo\e's  disastrous  fate: 
.And,  while  her  eyre  her  own  sad  lines  peruse, 
A  shower  of  tears  her  Invely  face  bedews 
I'hen  thus  she  cries — "  Ye  friendly  trees !  retain 
My  storied  sorrows,  and  declare  my  pain  ; 
Should  e'er,  beneath  your  graieful  shade,  reside 
Some  love-sick  youth  in  true  afl'ection  tried  ; 
His  heart  may  learn  with  friendly  grief  to  glow, 
Toucird  by  my  sad  variety  of  woe : 
So  may  he  Love  and  Fortune's  rigour  blame, 
That  thus  reward  a  virgin's  constant  flame. 
If  e'er  indulgent  Heaven  vouchsafe  to  hear 
The  tender  wishes  of  a,  lover's  praver  ; 
E'en  he  may  haply  to  these  dwell. ngs  rove. 
Who  heeds  not  now  forlorn  Erminia's  love: 
And,  casting  on  the  ground  his  pitying  eyes. 
Where  clos'd  in  earth  th  s  breathless  Iwdy  liea, 
Mav  to  my  sufierings  yield  a  late  return. 
And  with  a  pious  tear  my  fortune  mourn. 
1  bus,  if  my  life  was  never  dooni'd  to  rest, 
At  least  in  death  my  spirit  shall  be  blest  ; 
And  my  cold  ashes  shall  the  bliss  receive. 
Which  here  relentless  Fate  refusd  to  give!" 

Thus  to  the  sen«eles~  trunks  her  pains  she  told, 
While  down  her  cheek  the  copious  .sorrows  roU'd. 

Tancred,  meantime,  the  damsel's  flight  pursu'd. 
And,  guided  by  the  track,  had  reach'd  the  wood  ; 
Rut  there  the  trees  so  thick  a  gloom  display'd, 
lie  rov'd  uncertain  through  the  dusky  shade. 
And  now  he  listens  with  attentive  ear. 
The  noise  of  steeds  or  sound  of  arms  to  hear. 
Each  bird  or  beast  that  rustles  in  the  brakes, 
Each  whispering  breeze  his  amorous  hope  awakes. 
At  length  he  leaves  the  wood  :   the  favouring  Moon 
Directs  his  wandering  steps -hrough  paths  unknown, 
A  sudden  noise  at  distance  .seems  to  rise. 
Anil  thither  straight  th'  impatient  warrior  flies. 
And  now  he  comes  where,  from  a  rock  distills 
A  plenteous  stream  that  falls  in  lucid  rillsj 
Then  down  a  steep  th'  united  waters  flow. 
And  murmur  in  the  verdant  banks  below. 
Here  Tancred  call'd  aloud  :   in  vain  he  cried  ; 
No  sound,  save  echo,  to  his  voice  replied. 
Meanwhile  he  saw  the  gay  .Aurora  rise. 
And  rosy  blushes  kindling  in  the  skies  : 
Inly  he  groan'd,  accusing  Heaven,  that  held 
The  flying  damsel  from  his  search  conceal'd  j 
And  vow'd  his  vengeance  on  the  head  to  bend 
Whose rashncsishouldthe  much-Iov'd  maid  ofifcnd. 


'  The  Italian  commentator  justly  observes,  that 
the  poet  has  very  happily  expressed  the  simple 
employment  of  making  cheeses. 

da  I'irsuleniamme  il  latte  prern*. 

En  giro  accollopoi  lo  stringe  insieme. 
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At  lensth  the  knijilit,  though  cloubtful  of  the  way, 
T?e-.olvM  to  seek  the  camp  without  delay; 
For  near  at  hand  the  de«tin'd  iiioiniiii;  drew, 
That  with  Argantes  must  his  fight  renew. 
When,  isjiuiu};  from  a  narrow  vale,  he  spy'd 
A  messeneer,  that  setin'i!  on  speed  to  ride, 
His  crooked  horn  depending  at  his  side. 
Tancred  from  him  demands  the  ready  way 
To  where  encamp'd  the  Cliri-.tian  army  lay. 
Then  he — "  Thou  soon  from  me  the  path  mayst 

know, 
Pi<p3tch'd  by  lincmond  to  the  camp  I  go." 
Th'  unwary  knijhttlie  guileful  words  believ'd, 
And  follow'd,  by  liis  uncle's  name  deceiv'd. 
And  now  thev  came  to  wjiere,  amidst  a  tlood 
<">bscene  with  filth,  a  stately  castle  stood  '; 
What  time  the  Sun  withdrew  his  cheerful  light, 
And  sought  the  sable  caverns  of  the  night. 
At  once  the  courier  blew  a  sounding  bla»t. 
And  sudden  o'er  the  moat  the  bridge  was  cast. 
"  Here,  if  a  Latian,"  said  the  wily  guide, 
"  Thou  mayst  at  ease  tdl  morning  dawn  reside  : 
Three  days  are  past  since  from  the  Pagan  band 
Cosenza's  valiant  earl  this  castle  gain'd." 

HeceasM.    The  warrior  all  the  fort  survey'd, 
Imprcgnnble  by  art  and  nature  made  ; 
Awhile  he  paus'd,  suspecting  in  his  mind 
In  such  a  place  some  secret  fraud  to  find  : 
But,  long  to  dangers  and  to  toils  inur'd, 
Ke  stood  undaunted,  in  himself  secur'd  ; 
Pesolv'd,  whate'er  or  choice  or  chance  procure, 
His  own  right  airn  his  safety  should  ensure  : 
IJut  now  anotlier  task  his  sword  demands, 
And  'rom  each  new  attempt  re-trains  his  hands. 

Before  the  castle,  close  beside  the  flood, 
In  deep  suspense  awhile  the  hero  stood  ; 
Nor  o'er  the  stream  the  doubtful  passage  tried, 
Though  oft  invited  by  his  treacherous  guide: 
When  sudden  on  the  bridge  a  knight  was  seen 
All  sheath'd  in  ;irms,  of  tierce  and  haughty  mien  ; 
His  naked  falchion,   held  aloft,  he  shook. 
And  thus  in  loud  and  threatening  accents  spoke: 
*'  O  thou  !    who  thus  hast  reach'd  Armida's  land. 
Or  led  by  choice,  or  by  thy  fate  constrnin'd, 
Hope  not  to  fly — be  here  thy  sword  resign'd, 
And  let  thy  hands  ign  ihle  fetters  bind  ; 
This  castle  enter,  and  the  laws  receive. 
The  Iciws  our  sovereign  tnistress  deigns  to  give: 
And  ne'er  expect,  for  length  of  rolling  years, 
To  view  the  light  of  fleaven  or  golden  stais. 
Unless  thou  swear,  with  her  associate-train. 
To  war  on  all  that  Jesus'  faith  maintain." 

He  said;  and,  while  his  voice  betray 'd  the  knight. 
On  the  known  armour  Taucred  fix'd  hi.s  sight. 
Eambaldo  this,  who  with  Armida  came, 
Who,  for  her  sake,  embrac'd  the  Pagan  name; 
And  now  was  seen  in  arms  to  assert  her  cause, 
The  bold  defender  of  her  impious  laws. 
With  holy  zeal  th'  indignant  warrior  burn'd. 
And  to  the  foe  this  answer  soon  return'd: 
"  Lj  !  impious  wretch  !  that  Tancred  now  appears, 
AVho  still  for  Christ  his  faithful  weapon  wears  j 
His  chain|)ion  I   taught  by  him  the  foes  to  quell. 
That  dare  against  his  sacred  word  rebel. 


3  The  following  passage  bears  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  romances  of  chivalry  than  any  part 
of  the  poem,  and  is  much  in  the  spirit  of  Arios- 


Soon  shall  thou  find  in  me  thy  scourge  ia  givu. 
And  own  this  hand  the  mini-ter  of  ikaven." 

C'oufitunded  at  his  name  th'  apostate  ston; 
Snift  vanish'd  from  his  cheek  the  frighted  I  hod : 
Yet  thus,  with  courage  feign'd.   he  made  re|  ly: 
"  Why  com'st  tluju,  wretch!   predestiu'd  h(  re  to 

die? 
Here  shall  thy  lifeless  limbs  on  earth  be  spread. 
And,  sever'd  from  the  trunk,  thy  worthless  head 
Soou  to  the  leailer  of  the  Franks  I'll  send. 
If  fnr.une,  as  of  old,  my  arms  befriend  '* 

While  thus  bespoke,  the  day  its  beams  withdrew. 
And  deeper  shades  obscur'd  the  doubtful  view  : 
When  straight  a  tliousand  lamps  re-plendent  blaze. 
And  all  the  castle  shines  with  starry  rays. 
Armida  plac'd  aloft  (herself  conceal'd) 
Heard  all  the  contest,  and  the  knights  beheld. 
Th'  undaunted  hen  for  the  fight  prepares. 
Collects  his  courage  and  bis  falchion  bares; 
Nor  kept  his  steed,  but  leaping  from  his  seat, 
ApproachM  on  equal  terms  the  foe  to  meet. 
Tbe  foe  advanc'd  on  foot,  and  held  before 
His  fencing  shield;   his  head  the  helmet  worei 
In  act  to  strike  the  naked  steel  he  bore. 
I'ohim  with  dauntless  pace  the  prince  drew  nigh, 
Kage  in  his  voice,  and  lightning  in  his  eye. 
The  wary  Pagan  wheels  his  steps  afar. 
Now  seems  to  strike,  and  now  to  shun  the  war. 
Tancred,  though  weak  with  many  a  former  wound. 
Though     lately    spent    with    toil,  maiutain'd   his 

ground  ; 
And,  where  Rainbaldoshmnk,  his  steps  he  press'd. 
And  oft  the  sword  befurc  his  face  .addres^'d 
With  threatening  point ;  but  chiefly  bent  his  art. 
To  aim  tbe  wounds  at  every  vital  part. 
His  dreadful  voice  he  rais'd  at  every  blow. 
And  pour'd  a  furious  tempest  on  the  foe : 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  foe  deceives  bis  eyes. 
With  sword  and  sliield  to  ward  the  danger  tries. 
And  from  th'  impending  steel  elusive  tlies. 
Yet  not  so  swift  tbe  Pagan  can  defend. 
But  swifter  far  the  Christian's  strokes  descend. 
Hambaldo'sarms  were  now  with  bloijd  bedew'd. 
His  shield  was  broken,  and  hi-  helmet  hew'd: 
While  in  his  lieart  contending  passions  strove, 
Keinorse,  and  fear,  and  shame,  revenge  and  love. 
At  length,  impelTd  by  fury  and  despair. 
To  prove  the  utmost  fortune  of  tbe  war. 
His  buckler  cast  a-ide,  with  either  hand 
Hegrasp'd  hisfalchion,  yet  with  blood  unstain'd; 
Then,  instant  closing,  urg'd  the  vengeful  steel : 
On  Tancred's  thigh  the  furious  weapon  fell, 
And  through  the  mail  infix'd  a  ghastly  wound; 
His  helmet  next  tbe  Pagan's  falchion  founri  ; 
The  helmet,  struck,  return'd  a  ringing  sound. 
The  casque   sustaiu'd    the   stroke,   with    temper 

steel'd, 
Beneath  the  force  the  staggering  warrior  reel'd; 
But,  soon  recovering,  guasli'd  his  teeth  with  ire. 
While  from  his  eye-balls  flasb'd  avenging  fire  ! 

And  now  Ramhaldo  durst  no  longer  wage 
The  doubtful  fight  with  Tancred's  rising  rage: 
His  startled  ear  the  hissing  sword  confess'd  j 
He  deem'd  the  point  already  in  his  breast : 
Me  sees,  he  flies  tbe  blow  :   th'  impetuous  steel 
With  erring  force  against  a  column  fell 
T.eside  the  llood  ;   beneath  the  furious  stroke 
The  maihle  in  a  thousand  shivers  broke. 
Swift  to  the  bridge  th'  alTrighted  traitor  flies; 
In  swiftDees  all  hiu  hope  of  safety  lies : 
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Him  TancrpilohasM,  and  stepbv  sseii  iiiiprli'd  ; 

N(m  oVr  his  i)ai;k  tl.c  Ihiealen'ii:  sword  lie  held  : 

When  lo  !  (Ihe  treirfbiinz  Pajjr.n's  liijihl  to  shield) 

A  sudt'en  darkness  rover'd  ali  tl'e  field  : 

At  once  the  lamps  were  vanish'd  fr"ni  the  sight; 

At  oiice  ihe  Moon  and  stars  wiJu)iew  their  light. 

No  mute  the  victor  ould  his  foe  pursue, 

In  gloom  of  friendly  night  conceai'd  firvni  view. 

His  eyes  in  vain  e\plnr'd  the  magi^;  shade, 

While  nnsecnre  with  donhtful  tVet  he  s^ray'd. 

Unconscious  where  he  pass'd,  with  luckless  tread 

lie  enler'd  at  a  gatt^,  as  fortune  led  ; 

But  sudden  heard  the  portal  clos'd  behind, 

And  fin'nd  himself  irL prison  drear  confiird. 

So  the  mute  rare  from  troubled  waves  retreat, 

To  seek  in  peaceful  bnys  a  milder  seat, 

And  heedless  enter  in  the  fatal  snare, 

Where  tishers  place  their  nets  with  guileful  rare. 

The  g^dlant  !  ancred  prisoner  thus  remain'd, 
By  siMoge  •  nchanlment  in  ihe  fort  detain'd  ; 
In  vnin  to  f  irce  the  gate  his  strength  he  tried, 
The  stronger  gate  his  utni'-st  pains  defy'd  : 
And  sooti  a  voice  was  heard — "  Attempt  no  more, 
Armida's  captive  now,  to  escap.e  her  pow'r  ! 
Here  live;  nor  fear  that  de.ilh  should  prove  thy 

doon*. 
Here  living  sentenc'd  to  a  doleful  tomb  !" 

Th'  indignant  knight  his  risii'g  grief  suppress'd. 
Yet  groan'd  full  deeply  from  his  iimiost  breast; 
Arcusini;  love,  from  whence  hiserrours  rose, 
H  mself,  his  fortime,  and  his  treacherous  foes. 
Tons  of'  in  whispers  to  himself  he  mourns: 
"To  me  no  more  the  ch' erful  Sun  returns ! 
Yet  that  were  little — these  unhappy  eyes 
Must  view  no  more  the  sun  of  beatity  rise! 
No  more  behold  Clorinda's  charms  again, 
Vv'hose  power  alone  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  !" 
The  destin'd  combat  then  his  mind  assaii'd  ; 
"  Too  much,"  he  cried,  "  my   honour  here  has 

fail'd  : 
Well  may  Argantes  now  despise  my  name  ; 
O  stain  to  glory'   ()  eternal  shame  '"  [breast. 

While  thoughts  Ike  these  distracted  Tancred's 
Argantes  scorn'd  the  downy  plumes  of  rest : 
Discord  and  strife  his  cruel  soul  employ  ; 
Fame  all  his  wish,  and  slacghter  all  his  joy  : 
And  ere  his  wounds  aie  heil'd,  he  bnrns  to  view 
Th'  appointed  day,  the  combat  to  renew. 
The  night  before  the  mnrn  for  light  design'd. 
The  P.igan  scarce  to  sleep  his  eyes  inelin'd  : 
While  yet  the  skies  their  sable  mantle  spread. 
Ere  yet  a  beam  disclos'd  the  m  luntain's  brad, 
He  r  )se,  and  call'd  for  arms ;   his  squire  prepares. 
And  to  his  lord  the  radiant  armour  bears  ; 
Not  that  he  wont  to  wear;  a  nobler  load, 
A  costly  gift,  the  monarch  this  bestow 'd. 
Eager  he  seiz'd.  nor  gaz'd  the  present  o'er. 
His  limbs,  with  ease,  the  massy  hurlheu  bore. 
He  girt  the  trusty  falchim  to  his  side  ; 
Full  well  in  many  a  dangerous  combat  tried. 
As  shaking  terrours  from  his  blasting  hair. 
A  sanguine  comet  gleams  through  dusky  air, 
To  riin  stales,  and  dire  disrases  spread, 
A  baleful  light  on  purple  tyrants  shed  : 
So  flaui'd  the  chief  inarms,  and  sparkling  ire. 
He  roM'd  his  eyes  snffus'd  "ith  blo.id  and  lire  : 
His  ilreadful  threats  tiie  ii  mest  hrarts  conlroi'd 
And  with  a  look  he  wither'd  all  the  h  ild : 
With  horrid  shout  he  shook  his  naked  blade, 
.4ud  smote  th'  impressive  air  and  empty  shade. 


"  Soon  shalfthe  Christian  chief,"  aloud  he  cries, 
•'  Who  dares  with  me  in  Ighl  dispute  the  prize, 
Vanquish'd  and  bleeding,  press  the  hostile  land, 
Arid  soil  his  flowing  tresses  in  the  sand  ! 
Spite  of  his  Cod,  he  living  shall  survey 
This  hand,  unpitying,  rend  his  spoils  away. 
1  hen  shall  his  prayers  in  vain  a  grave  implore, 
The  dogs  his  mangled  earcase  shall  devour  "' 

So  fares  a  bull  whom  jealous  lires  engage, 
Loudly  hii roars,  and  calls  up  ali  his  rage. 
Against  a  tree  his  sharpen'd  hoins  he  tries. 
To  battle  vain  the  passing  wind  defies; 
He  spurns  the  yellow  sands,  and  from  afar 
His  mortal  rival  dares  to  deadly  war. 
These  passions  swelling  in  Argantes'  breast. 
The  herald  straight  hecall'd,  and  thus  address'd : 
"  Haste  to  the  camp,  and  there  the  light  proclaiin 
With  jonder  champion  of  the  Christian  name." 

This  said,  he  seiz'd  his  sieed,  nor  longer  stay'd, 
But  from  the  walls  the  captive  knights  convey'd. 
He  left  the  city,  and  impetuous  went 
With  eager  speed  .".long  the  hill's  descent. 
Inpatient  then  his  .sounding  horn  he  blew. 
And  wide  around  the  horrid  echo  flew  j 
The  noise,  like  thunder,  struck  th'  astunish'd  cars. 
And  every  heart  was  fill'd  with  sudden  fears. 

The  Christian  princes,  now  conven'd,  enclose 
Their  prudent  chief;  to  these  the  herald  goes, 
.And  Tancred  first  to  combat  duo  demands. 
Then  dares  each  leader  of  the  faithful  bands. 
Now  Godfrey  casts  around  his  heedful  sight, 
Ko  champion  offers  equal  to  the  fight. 
The  flower  of  all  his  warlike  train  is  lost; 
No  news  of  Tancred  yet  has  reach'd  the  host : 
Boemond  afar;  and  exil'd  from  the  field 
Th'  imcnnqiier'd  youth  *  wbopiond  Gernandokill'd. 
Beside  the  ten,  by  lot  of  for:une  nam'd. 
The  heroes  (.'f  the  camp,  for  valour  fam'd, 
Puisu'd  the  false  Armida's guileful  tiighl, 
Conceai'd  in  covert  of  the  friendly  nifiht. 
The  rest,  less  firm  of  soul  or  brave  of  hand, 
Around  their  chief  unniov'd  and  silent  stand  ; 
Not  one  in  suth  a  risk  would  seek  for  fame ; 
In  fear  of  ill  was  lost  the  sense  of  shame. 

Well,  by  their  silence  and  their  looks  display'd. 
Their  secret  fears  the  general  soon  survey'd. 
And,  fill  d  with  noble  warmth  and  high  disdain. 
He  started  from  his  seal,  and  thus  began  : 
*'  .Ml  I    how  unworthy  is  this  breast  of  life. 
If  now  I  shun  to  attempt  the  glorious  s'rife; 
fir  let  yon  Pagan  foe  our  name  disgrace. 
And  tread  in  dust  the  glory  of  our  race. 
Here  let  my  camp  secure,  inaciive,  lie, 
.And  view  my  danger  with  a  distant  eye  : 
Haste,  bring  my  arms!'' — Then,  swift  as  winged 

thuuglit. 
His  ponderous  armour  to  the  chief  was  brought, 
lint  Raymond  (in  experienc'd  wisdom  known. 
Whose  courage  with  the  first  in  peril  shone: 
Wh(>se  vigorous  age  the  lite  of  youtii  confes.s'd) 
I'urn'd  to  the  leader,  and  these  words  address'd  i 
"  Forbid  it.  Heaven  !  that  e'er  the  Christian  state 
Thus  in  their  chief  should  l.azaid  all  their  fate  ! 
'  )n  thee  our  empire  and  o^r  faiih  depend, 
Bv  thee  musL  Baliel's  impious  kintidom-bend. 
'I' is  til  ne  to  rule  debaies,  Ihe  sceptre  wield  ; 
Let  others  boldly  pro\e  the  sword  In  field. 
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Even  I,  though  bending  with  the  weight  of  age 
Refuse  not  here  the  danger  to  engage. 
Let  others  shun  the  force  of  yomier  Kniglit, 
No  thoughts  shall  keep  me  fruin  so  brave  a  fight 
Oh !  could  I  boast  an  equal  strength  of  years 
As  you  who  stand  dismay'd  with  heartless  fears, 
(Whom  neither  shame  nor  indignation  moves. 
While  yonder  foe  your  da.-tard  train  reproves) 
Such  as  I  wa.;,  when  all  Germania  view'd 
Stern  Leopold  beneath  my  arms  subdu'd  ! 
At  mighty  Conrade's  court  my  ueapon  tore 
The  warrior's  breast,  and  drank  his  vital  gore. 
Such  was  the  deed  !  more  nol.le  far  to  bear 
The  spoils  of  such  a  chief  renown'd  in  war, 
Than  singly  here,  unarm'd,  in  flight  to  chase 
A  numerous  band  of  this  inglorious  race. 
Had  1  the  vigour  now  [then  possess'd, 
This  arm  had  soon  the  Pagan's  pride  suppress'd. 
Btit,  as  I  am,  this  heart  undaunted  glows. 
No  coward  fear  this  aged  bosom  knows  ; 
And,  shndd  I  breathless  press  the  hostileplain. 
No  ea;y  conquest  shall  the  foe  obtain. 

Behold  I  arm  I this  day,  with  added  praise. 

Shall  crown  the  lustre  of  my  former  days." 

So  spoke  the  hoary  cliief;  his  words  inspir'd 
Each  kindling  soul,  and  sleeping  virtue  tir'd  : 
And  those  whose  silence  rir>t  their  fear  confess'd. 
With  voice  embolden'd  to  the  combat  press'd. 
No  more  a  kuight  is  sought;  a  generous  band. 
By  emulation  urg*d,  the  fight  demand : 
Thittask  Rogero,  tJuelpho,  Baldwin  fam'd, 
Stephen,  Gernier,  and  either  Guido  claim'd  : 
Pyrrhus,  whose  art  the  walls  of  Antioch  won. 
And  gave  to  Bcemond's  hand  the  conquer'd  town. 
Brave  Eberardthe  glorious  trial  warms  ; 
Ridolphus  and  Rosmondo,  known  in  anns : 
.\nd,  with  like  thirst  to  gain  a  deathless  name. 
The  conflict  Edward  and  Gildippe  claim. 
But  first  the  venerable  warrior  stands. 
And  with  superior  zeal  the  fight  demands. 
Already  arm'd  he  darts  resplendent  fires. 
And  now  his  bumish'd  helm  alone  requires  : 
Him  Godfrey  thus  bespoke :   **  O  glorious  sage  I 
Thou  lively  mirror  of  a  warlike  age  ! 
From  thee  our  leaders  catch  the  goldlike  flame. 
Thine  is  the  art  of  war  and  martial  fame  ! 
Oh  !  could  I  now  in  youthful  powers  find 
Ten    champions    more   to    matcli    thj'    dauntless 

mind. 
Soon  should  I  conquer  Babel's  haughty  towers, 
And  spread  the  cross  from  Ind  to  Thule's  shores. 
But  here  forbear;  reserve  for  counsel  sage 
The  nobler  glory  of  thy  virtuous  age: 
And  let  the  rest  their  rival  names  enclose 
Within  a  vase,  and  chance  the  lots  dispose; 
Or  rather  God  dispose,  whose  sovereign  will, 
Fortune  and  Fate,  his  ministers,  fuUil.'* 

He  said  ;  but  Raymond  still  asserts  his  claiiu, 
And  fearless  with  the  rest  includes  his  name. 
Then  pious  Godfrey  in  his  helmet  threw 
The  lots,  and,  shaking  round,  the  first  he  drew, 
Thoulouse's  valiant  earl  appear'd  in  view. 

With  eheerfulshoutsthe Christians  hail  the  name. 
Nor  dares  a  tongue  the  lot  of  Forttme  blame. 
The  hero's  looks  a  sudden  vigour  warms. 
And  a  new  youth  his  stilTen'd  limbs  informs. 
So  the  fierce  snake  with  spoils  renea'd  appears. 
And  to  the  Sun  his  golden  circle  rears. 
But  iJorlfrey  most  extoll'd  the  hoary  knight, 
And  promis'd  fame  and  conquest  in  the  fight ; 


Then  from  his  side  his  trusty  falchion  took, 
To  Raymond  this  he  gave,  and  thus  he  spoke: 

"  See  here  the  sword  which,  drawn  in  many  a  field. 
The  rebel  Saxon ^  once  was  wont  to  wield  ; 
This  from  his  hand  I  won  in  glorious  strife. 
And  forc'd  a  passage  for  his  hated  life ; 
This  sword,  that  ever  did  my  arm  befriend. 
Receive,  and  equal  fortune  thine  attend!" 

Thus  they.     The  liaughly  foe  impatient  stay'd. 
And  with  loud  threats  provok'd  the  strife  delay'd. 
•'  Unconquer'd  nations  I  Europe's  martial  bands  ! 
Beheld  a  single  chief  the  war  demands  I 
Why  comes  not  Tancred,  once  so  fam'd  in  fight. 
If  still  he  dare  to  trust  his  boasted  might  ? 
Or,  does  he  choose,  in  downy  slumber  laid. 
To  wait  again  the  night's  auxiliar  shade? 
If  thus  he  fears,  let  others  prove  their  force; 
Come  all,  united  powei-s  of  foot  and  horse  ! 
Since  not  your  thousands  can  a  warrior  yield 
Who  dares  oppose  mv  might  in  sinele  field. 
Lol  there  the  sepulchre  of  Mary's  son — 
Approach,  and  pay  your  ofi'-Ting  at  the  stone. 
Behold  the  way  !  what  cause  detains  your  band  ? 
Or  does  some  greater  deed  your  swords  demand  '" 
These  bitter  taunts  each  Christian's  rage  provoke, 
But  chiefly  Raymond  kindled  as  he  spoke: 
Indignant  shame  his  swelling  breast  inspires, 
I  And  n(jble  wrath  his  dauntless  courage  fires. 
He  vaults  on  Aquiline,  of  matchless  speed  ; 
The  bank  of  Tagus  bred  this  generous  steed: 
There  the  fair  mother  of  the  warrior-brood 
(Soon  as  the  kindly  spring  had  fir'd  her  blood) 
With  open  mouth,  against  the  breezes  held, 
Receiv'd  the  gales  with  warmth  prolific  fiU'd: 
And  (strange  to  tell!)  inspir'd  with  genial  seed, 
Her  swelling  womb  produc'd  this  wondrous  steed. 
Along  the  sand  with  rapid  feet  he  flies. 
No  eye  his  traces  in  the  dust  descries  ; 
To  right,  to  left,  obedient  to  the  rein. 
He  winds  the  mazes  of  th'  embattled  plain. 
On  this  the  valiant  earl  to  combat  press'd, 
.\nd  thus  to  Heaven  his  pious  prayer  ad<lress'd : 
"  O  thou  !  that  'gainst  Goliah's  impious  head 
The  youthful  arms  in  Terebinthus  sped. 
When  the  proud  foe,  who  scnfTd  at  Israel's  band. 
Fell  by  the  weapon  of  a  stripling's  hand  : 
With  like  example  now  thy  cause  maintain. 
And  stretch  yon  Pagan  breathless  on  the  plain : 
Let  feeble  age  subdue  the  mighty's  pride. 
Which  feeble  childhood  once  so  well  defj'd  !'' 
So  pray'd  the  earl;    and  straight  his  zealoos 
prayers 
Flew,wing'd  with  faith, to  reach  the  hcawnly  spheres. 
As  flames  ascend.  Th' Eternal  Father  heard. 
And  call'd  an  angel  from  th'  ethereal  guard. 
Whose  watchful  aid  the  aged  chief  might  shield, 
.And  safe  return  him  from  the  glorious  field. 
Th'  angelic  power,  to  whom,  decreed  by  Heaven, 
The  (.are  of  Raymond  fii>m  his  birth  was  given, 
Stwn  as  he  heard  anew  his  Loni's  command, 
I  )bey'd  the  charge  intrusted  to  his  hand  : 
He  mounts  the  sacred  tower,  where,  rang'd  on  high, 
I'he  arms  of  all  th'  immortal  legions  lie.  [vea 

I'here  shmes  the  spear,  by  which  the  serpent  dri- 
Lies  pierc'd  with  wounds;  tbcliery  bolts  of  Heaven  ; 


'  The  Saxons  rebelled  in  (Jermauy,  and  made 
Count  Ridolphus  their  king,  who  was  afterward^ 
overcome  and  slain  by  Godfrey. 
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The  viewless  arrows  that  in  tainted  air 
Disease  and  plagues  to  frifihtcd  mortals  bear. 
There,  hunir  aloft,  the  Irident  huge  is  seen. 
The  <leadliest  termur  to  th<-  rare  of  men, 
What  time  the  solid  Earth's  fomidations  move, 
And  tottering  cities  tremble  from  above! 
But  o'er  the  rest,  on  piles  "f  armour,  flam'd, 
A  shit  Id  immense  of  bla/ing  di'mond  fram'd, 
Whose  orb  could  all  the  realms  and  lanils  contain 
That  reach,  from  Caucasus,  tli'  Atlantic  main! 
This  buckler  guards  the  riffhteous  prince's  head  ; 
O'er  holy  kingdoms  this  defence  is  spread  : 
With  this  the  angel  from  his  seat  descends. 
And  near  his  Raymond,  unperceiv'd,  attends. 

Meantime  the  walls  with  various  throngs  were 
And  now  Clorinda  (so  the  tyrant  will'd)         [till'd  ; 
Led  from  the  city's  gate  an  armed  band. 
And  halted  on  the  hill  ;  the  (  hristians  stand 
In  rank  of  battle  on  a  difiereut  hand, 
ilefore  the  camp,  in  either  army's  sight. 
An  ample  list  lay  open  for  the  fight. 
Argantes  seeks  his  foe,  but  seeks  in  vain; 
A  knight  unknown  appears  u[ion  tiie  plain. 
Then  Raymond  thus — "Thechief  thine  eyes  would 

find. 
Thy  better  fate  has  from  our  host  disjoin'd: 
Yet  let  not  this  thy  empty  pride  excite, 
Behold  nie  here  prepar'd  to  prove  thy  might. 
For  him  I  dare  with  thee  the  war  maintain  ; 
Nor  think  me  meanest  of  the  Christian  train." 
The  Papan  smii'd,  and  scornful  thus  reply'd  : 
**  Say,  in  what  part  does  Tancred  then  reside  ? 
He  first,  with  boastful  threats  all  Heaven  defies. 
Then  trembling  on  his  coward  feet  relies  ! 
But  let  him  fly,  and  veil  his  fears  in  vain 
Beneath  the  central  earth,  or  boundless  main  : 
Not  earth  profound,  nor  ocean's  whelming  wave, 
Shall  from  my  hand  the  recreant  warrior  save  !" 

"  Falsely  thou  say'st,"  the(  biistian  thr^  replies, 
"  That  he,  thy  better  far,  the  cunibat  flies.'' 

To  whom  the  foe  incens'd — '*  Then  swift  prepare, 
1  shall  not  here  rtfuse  thy  proffer'd  war: 
Soon  must  we  prove,  on  this  c  nteuded  plain. 
How  well  thy  deeds  thy  senseless  boast  maintain." 
This  raid,  the  cban)pinns  to  the  combat  press'd. 
And  'gainst  the  helm  their  threatening  spears  ad- 

dress'd. 
True  to  his  aim,  good  Raymond  reach'd  the  foe. 
Who,  in  his  seat  inimov'd,  tu^tain'd  the  blow. 
No  less  in  vain  was  fierce  Argantes'  might ; 
The  heavenly  guardian,  watchful  o'er  the  fight. 
The  stp.ke  averted  from  the  Christian  knight. 
The  Pagan gnaw'd  his  lips,  with  rage  he  shook. 
And  'gainst  the  plain  his  lance,  blaspheming,  broke; 
Then  drew  his  sword,  and  swift  at  Raymond  flew, 
On  closer  terms  the  ccmhat  to  renew. 
Against  him  full  he  drove  his  furious  steed; 
So  butting  rams  encounter  head  to  head  : 
But  Raymond  to  the  right  eludes  the  shock. 
And  on  his  front  the  passing  Pagan  struck  : 
Again  the  stern  Circassian  seeks  the  foe: 
Again  the  Christian  disappoints  the  blow  ; 
And  every  turn  observes  with  heedful  eyes; 
"He  fears  Argantes'  strength  and  giant  size : 
By  fits  he  seem'd  to  fight,  by  fits  to  yield. 
And  round  the  list  in  flying  circles  wheel'd. 
Aswlieu  stime  chief  a  tower  beleaguers  round. 
With  fens  enclos'd,  or  on  a  hilly  ground; 
A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  aits  he  proves: 
Tbus  o'er  the  field  the  wary  Christian  moves. 


In  vain  he  strives  the  Pagan's  scales  to  rend. 
That  well  his  ample  breast  and  hearl  ilefeiid; 
liut  where  the  jointed  plates  an  entiance  show'd, 
Thr  ce  with  his  sword  he  drew  the  put  pie  flood, 
And  stain'd  the  hostile  arms  with  streaming  blood. 
His  own,  secure,  the  adverse  weapon  brav'd  ; 
Tntouch'd  the  plumage  o'er  his  helmet  wav'd. 
At  length,  amidst  a  thousand  vainly  spent, 
A  well-aim'd  stroke  the  raging  Pagan  sent: 
Then,  Aquiline!  thy  speed  had  prov'd  in  vain, 
That  fatal  blow  had  aged  Raymond  slain  ; 
But  here  he  fail'd  not  heaienly  aiil  to  prove; 
The  guard  in\isible,  froni  realms  above. 
To  meet  the  steel  th'  ctliereal  buckler  held. 
Whose  blazing  orb  the  powerful  stroke  repell'd. 
The  sword  broke  short,  nor  could  the  force  with- 
(N'o  earthly  temper  of  a  mortal  hand  [stand; 

Could  arms  divine,  infrangible,  sustain) 
The  brittle  weapon  shivered  on  the  plain. 
The  Pagan  scarce  believes  ;  with  wondering  eye, 
He  sees  on  earth  the  glittering  fragments  lie : 
And  still  he  deem'd  against  the  Christian's  shield 
lIisfalchionbri>kenstiew'dthe  dusty  Held: 
fjood   Raymond  deeind   no  less;  nor  knew,  from 

Heaven 
What  powerful  guardian  to  his  life  was  given. 
Itut  when  disarm'd  the  hostile  band  be  view'd. 
Awhile  suspended  in  hitnselfhe  stood; 
He  fear'd  such  palms  would  little  fame  bestow. 
With  such  advantage  ravisb'd  from  the  foe. 
**  C'o,  seek  a  sword  !" — tliechief  begins  to  say; 
Rut  difiereut  thoughts  his  generous  purpose  stay. 
He  fears  alike  to  win  the  shield  with  shame ; 
He  fears  alike  to  risk  the  general  fame. 
While  doubtful  thus  he  stands,  with  rage  anew 
The  hilt  Argantes  at  his  helmet  threw  ; 
Then  spnrr'd  his  steed  to  grapple  with  his  foe  ; 
I'he  earl,  untnov'd,  receives  the  Pagan's  blow, 
And  wounds  his  arm,  that  came  with  threatening 
Fierce  as  a  vulture  rushing  on  its  prey  !         [sway. 
At  every  turn  his  sword  Argantes  found, 
.\nd  pierc'd  his  limbs  with  many  a  ghastly  wound. 
Whate'er  his  art  or  vigour  could  conspire. 
His  former  wrath,  his  now  redoubled  ire, 
At  once  against  the  proud  Circassian  join, 
And  Heaven  and  Fortune  in  the  cause  combine, 
liut  still  the  foe,  with  dauntless  sonl  secure, 
Resists,  unterrified,  the  Christian's  power. 
So  seems  a  stately  ship,  in  billows  tost. 
Her  tackle  torn,  her  masts  and  canvass  lost; 
With    strong-ribb'd   sides   the  rushing    storm  she 
Nor  yet  despairs  amidst  the  roaring  waves,  [braves, 
I'ven  such,  Argantes,  was  thy  dangerous  state. 
When  Beelzebub  prepar'd  to  ward  thy  fate: 
From  hollow  clouds  he  fram'd  an  empty  shade, 
(Wondrous  to  speak  ! )  in  human  form  array'd  : 
i'o  this  Clormda's  warlike  looks  hejoiu'd; 
T.ike  her  the  form  in  radiant  armour  shin'd  : 
He  gave  it  speech  and  accents  like  the  dame  ; 
The  same  the  motion,  and  the  mien  the  same. 
To  Oradine  its  course  the  phantom  took. 
And  him,  renown'd  for  archery,  bespoke : 
"  O  Oi-adine!  whose  never-failing  art 
To  every  mark  directs  the  distant  dart. 
Think  what  a  loss  Judea  must  sustain, 
should  thus  the  guardian  of  her  walls  be  slain; 
Should  his  rich  spoils  the  haughty  foe  adorn. 
And  he  in  safety  to  his  train  retr-m. 
On  yonder  robber  let  thy  skill  be  tried. 
Deep  in  his  blood  be  now  thy  arrows  dy'i 
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What  endles5  praUe  were  thine  '.   nor  praise  alone, 
'1  111?  king  with  vast  rewards  tiie  deed  shall  crown." 
The  spectre  cea^'d.  Not  long  the  warrior  stay'd  •, 
Tlu'  hopes  or  gain  his  greedy  soul  persuade: 
>rtpin  the  full  quiver,  dt->tin'd  for  the  deed, 
']  u  theton?h  yew  he  fits  the  feather'd  reed: 
III-  benils  theixjw,  hmd  tivaugs  the  trembling  string, 
'1  he  shaft  impatient  hisses  on  the  wiug; 
Swift  to  the  mark  the  airy  passage  finds, 
J  1st  where  the  belt  the  golden  buckle  binds; 
'1  lie  corselet  I'iercing,  through  the  skin  it  goes  ; 
Uiit  scarce  the  wound  with  purple  moisture  flows; 
1  lie  I'lard  celestial  stops  i;s  further  course, 
And  robs  the  arr-iw  of  its  threatening  force. 
Ttie  earl  the  weapon  from  his  corselet  drew, 
Aiul  saw  the  sprinkling  <lrops  of  sanguine  hue; 
'I  lien  on  the  Pagan  turn'd,  with  fury  mov'd, 
An  1  with  loud  threats  h.s  breach  of  faith  reprov'd. 

The  pious  Godfrey  now,  whose  careful  look 
A\'.is  fix'd  on  Raymond.found  the  truce  was  broke; 
\\  ih  fears  he  saw  his  lov'd  associate  bleed, 
^lul  urg'd  his  troops  to  avenge  the  treacherous  deed. 
Then  might  you  see  their  ready  beavers  clus'd, 
'I'licir  coursers  rein'd.  their  spears  in  rest  dispos'd. 
A'  oiica  the  squadrons,  plac'd  on  either  hand, 
M i.ve  in  their  ranks,  and  thicken  o'er  the  land  : 
ill-  lield  is  vanish'd  ;  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
A-i(l  roll  in  sable  volumes  to  the  skies. 
T  li.  y  meet,  they  shock;  the  clamours  echo  round  ; 
j\nd  helms  and  sliields  and  shiver'd  spears  resound. 
Here  lies  a  steed,  and  there  (his  rider  slain) 
.Another  runs  at  rand  jm  o"er  the  plain. 
Here  lies  a  I'arrior  dead;  in  pangs  of  death, 
There  one,  with  groans,  reluctant  yields  his  breath. 
Dire  is  the  conflict ;  deep  the  tumult  grows  ; 
And  now  with  all  ils  ra'.re  the  battle  glows. 
Argantcs  midst  them  flew  with  eager  (jaee. 
And  from  a  soldier  snatch'd  an  iron  mace; 
Thiswhirl'd  around,  with  unresisted  sway, 
Through  the  thick  press  he  forc'd  an  ample  way  : 
Raymond  he  seeks,  on  him  his  arms  he  turns. 
On  him  alone  his  dieadful  fury  burns  : 
And,  like  a  wolf,  with  savage  wrath  indu'd. 
He  thirsts  insatiate  for  the  Christian's  blood. 
But  now,  on  every  side,  the  numbers  clos'd. 
And  thronging  war-iors  his  attempts  oppos'd  : 
Ormanoand  Rogero,  (names  renown'd  !) 
Guido,  with  either  Gerrard,  there  he  found. 
Yet  more  itiipetuous  still  his  anger  sweli'd. 
The  more  these  gallant  chiefs  his  force  repell'd. 
So,  pent  in  narrow  space,  more  dreadful  grows 
The  blazing  fire,  and  round  destruction  throws. 
Gviido  he  wounded  ;  bra^e  Ornianoslew; 
And  midst  the  slain  to  earth  Rogero  threw, 
Stunn'd  with  the  fall.   While  here  the  martial  train 
On  either  hanil  an  equal  fight  maintain; 
Thus  to  his  brother,  (,'odfrey  gave  command : 
"  Niiw  to  the  fight  conduct  thy  warlike  band  ; 
And  where  the  battle  rages  in  its  force, 
There  to  the  left  direct  thy  speedy  course." 
He  said  ;  the  warrior  at  his  word  obey'd. 
And  on  their  flank  a  sudden  onset  made. 
Langiiiil  and  spent  the  Asian  troops  appear, 
Nvtreanthe  Franks'impetnousvigour bear:  [round, 
Their  ranks  are   broke,   their  standards   scatter'd 
And  tnen  and  steeds  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 
Tlie  sijuadrons.  on  the  riiht,  now  fled  the  plain  ; 
Aloue  Argantes  dares  the  shock  sustain ; 
Alone  he  turns,  alotie  the  torrent  stands  : 
Kot  he  who  braudish'd  in  his  hundred  hands 


His  fifty  swords  and  fifty  shields  in  fight. 
Could  have  surpass'd  the  fierce  Argantes'  might ! 
The  mace's  sweepy  way,  the  clashing  spears, 
Th'  impetuous  shock  of  charging  steeds  he  bears. 
Alone  he  seems  for  all  an  equal  force: 
Now  here,  now  there,  by  turns  he  shifts  his  course  : 
His  limbs  are  bruis'd.  his  shatter'd  arms  resound; 
The  blood  and  sweat  in  mingled  streams  abound. 
Yet  whole  he  seems,  and  fearless  of  a  wound. 
But  now  so  closely  press'd  the  flying  crew. 
That  in  their  flight  the  unwilling  chief  they  drew: 
Conslrain'd  he  turn'd,  nor  longer  could  abide 
Th'  o'erbearing  fury  of  the  rapid  tide. 
Yet  seems  he  not  to  fly,  his  looks  declare 
His  dauntless  soul,  and  still  maintain  the  war; 
.Still  in  his  eyes  the  glancing  terrours  glow, 
And  still  with  threatening  voice  he  dares  the  fus> 
With  every  art  he  tries,  but  tries  in  vain. 
To  stop  the  panic  of  the  routed  train  : 
No  art,  no  rein,  can  rule  the  vulgar  fear; 
Nor  earnest  prayers,  nor  loud  commands  thejr  hear. 

The  pious  Godfrey,  who,  with  zeal  inspir'd. 
Saw  Fiinune  favouring  all  his  soul  desir'd, 
Pursu'd  with  ioy  the  battle's  glorious  course. 
And  to  the  victors  sent  anxiliar  force. 
And,  but  the  fatal  hour  not  yet  was  come, 
Prefix'd  by  God  in  his  eternal  doom. 
This  day,  perchance,  their  armssuccess  had  found. 
This  day  had  all  their  sacred  labours  crown'd. 
But  Hell's  direcrew,  who  saw  the  conquering  host. 
And  in  the  combat  fear'd  their  empire  lost, 
(By  Heaven  permitted)  spread  the  changing  skies 
With  clouds  conden^'d,  and  gave  the  winds  to  rise. 
Infernal  horrours  darken  all  the  air. 
Pale  livid  liglitnings  through  the  ether  glare; 
The  thunder  roars;  the  mingled  hail  and  rain 
With  rattling  torrents  deluge  all  the  plain  : 
The  trees  are  rent ;  nor  yield  the  trees  alone. 
The  rocks  and  mountains  to  the  tempest  groan. 
The  wind  and  rain  with  f  irce  united  strove. 
And  on  the  Christians'  face  impetuous  drove : 
The  sudden  storm  their  eager  course  repress'd. 
And  fatal  terrours  daunted  many  a  breast : 
While,   round  their  ban"ers,  some  maintain'd  the 
Nor  yet  the  forttme  of  the  day  beheld.  [field. 

But  this  Clorinda  from  afar  descries, 
And  s«ift  to  seize  the  wish'd  occasion  flies. 

She  spurs  herstced,  and  thus  hersquadron  warms: 
"See!   Heaven,  my  friends!  assists  our  righteous 

aims : 
His  tempest  lights  not  on  our  favour'd  bands. 
Rut  leaves  to  action  free  our  valiant  hands : 
Against  th'  astonish'd  foe  his  wrath  he  bends. 
Full  in  their  face  his  vengeful  stoim  descends: 
They  lose  the  use  of  arms  and  light  of  day  : 
Haste,  let  us  go  where  Fortune  points  the  way  !'* 

She  said,  and  rous'd  hei  ardent  tnwps  to  war 
And  while  behind  th'  infernal  storm  they  bear 
With  dreadful  fury  on  the  Franks  they  turn. 
And  mock  their  vigour,  and  their  weapons  scorn : 
Meanwhile  Argantes  on  their  forces  flew, 
(So  lately  victors)  and  with  raje  o'erthrew: 
These,  swift  retreating  from  the  field,  oppose 
Their  backs  aiain^t  the  storm  and  hostile  blows. 
Fierce  on  the  rear  the  Pagan  weapons  pour; 
Fierce  on  the  rear  their  wrath  the  Furies  shower. 
The  mingled  blood  in  streaming  torrents  sweli'd 
And  purple  rivers  dclug'd  all  the  field. 
There,  midst  the  dying  and  the  vulgar  slain, 
Pyrrhus  and  food  RidolpiiBS  press'd  the  plaios 
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The  fierce  Circassian  this  of  life  depriv'd  ; 
From  that  Clorintla  noble  palms  dcriv'd. 

Th\is  fled  the  Franks  ;  while  still  th'  infernal  crew 
And  Syrian  bands  their  eager  flight  pursue. 
Godfrey  alone  the  hostile  anns  defies, 
The  roaring  storm  and  thunder  of  the  skies: 
With  dauntless  front  amid  the  tumult  moves, 
And  loud  each  leader's  coward  fear  reproves. 
Against  Argantes  twice  he  urg'd  his  horse, 
And  bravely  twice  repelTd  the  Pagan's  course: 
As  oft  on  high  his  naked  sword  he  rear'd 
Where,  thickest  ioin'd,  the  hostile  troops  appear'd: 
Till,  with  the  rest  constrain'd  the  day  to  yield, 
He  gain'd  the  trenches,  and  forsook  the  field. 
Back  to  the  walls  return'd  the  Pagan  band  ; 
The  wary  Christians  in  the  vale  remain'd ;      [bear. 
Nor  then  could    scarce    th'   increasing   tempest 
And  the  wild  rage  of  elemental  war. 
Now  here,  now  there,the  fires  more  faintly  show; 
I,oud  roar  the  winds  ;  the  rushing  waters  flow  : 
The  tents  are  shattered,  stakes  in  pieces  torn; 
And  whole  pavilions  far  to  distance  borne. 
The  thunder,  rain,  and  wind,  and  human  cries. 
With  deafening  clamours  reiid  the  vaulted  skies  ! 

BOOK  VIII. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

A  Dane  arrives  at  the  Christian  camp,  and  informs 
Godfrey  that  the  band,  conducted  by  .Sweno,  was 
attacked  in  the  night  near  Palestine,  by  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Arabs,  commanded  by  Solyman; 
that  the  Danes  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  Sweno 
killed  ;  and  that  himself  only  escaped  the  general 
slaughter  :  to  this  he  adds,  that  he  had  received 
an  injunction  to  present  Snc no's  sword  toRinaldo. 
The  Christian  army,  deceived  by  appearances, 
suspect  Rinaldcj  to  have  been  assassinated.  Ar- 
gilian,  instigated  in  a  dream  by  Alecto,  incites 
the  Italians  to  revolt;  and  throws  the  odium  of 
Rinaklo's  supposed  murder  upon  Godfrey.  The 
disatfection  sprea<ls  through  the  troojis  God- 
frey goes  himself  to  quell  the  tumult ;  he  causes 
Argillan  to  be  arrested,  and  restores  tranquillity 
to  the  camp. 

Now  ceas'd  the  thunder's  noise,  the  storm  was  o'er, 
And  every  blustering  wind  forgot  to  roar  ; 
When  the  fair  morning,  from  her  radiant  seat, 
Appear'd  with  rosy  front  and  golden  feet : 
But  those,  whose  power  the  raging  tempest  brew'd, 
Still  with  new  w  iles  their  ruthless  hate  pursu'd  ; 
While  one  (Astagoras  the  fiend  was  nam'd) 
Her  partner,  dire  Alecto,  thus  inflam'd  : 

•*  Behold  yon  knight,  Alecto  !  on  his  way, 
(Nor  can  our  arts  his  destin'd  fiurpose  stay) 
Who  'scap'd  with  life,  on  yonder  fatal  plain, 
'I  he  great  defender  *  of  th'  infernal  reign. 
He  to  the  Franks  his  comrades'  fate  shall  tell,    ^ 
And  how  in  fight  their  daring  leader  fell. 
This  great  event  among  the  Christians  known. 
May  to  the  camp  recall  Bertoldo's  son. 
Thou  know'st  too  well  if  this  our  care  may  olaim, 
And  challenge  every  scheme  our  power  can  frame. 
Then  mingle  with  the  Franks  to  work  their  woes, 
And  each  adventure  to  their  harms  dispose  : 
Go — shed  thy  venom  in  their  veins,  inflame 
The  Latian,  British,  and  Helvetian  name  ; 

'  Solj'nian. 


Be  every  means,  be  every  fraud  applied, 

And  all  the  camp  in  civil  broils  divide  : 

Th'  attempt  were  worthy  thee,  would  crown  thy 

So  nobly  plighted  to  our  sovereign  lord."      [\»ord, 

.She  spoke;  nor  needed  more  her  speech  cmpioy  ; 
The  fiend  embrac'd  the  task  with  horrid  joy. 

Meantime  the  knight,  whose  presence  thus  they 
Arriving,  in  the  Christian  camp  appear'd  :   [fear'd, 
Conducted,  soon  the  leader's  tent  he  .sought ; 
(All  thronging  round  to  hear  the  news  he  brought) 
Lowly  he  bow'd,  and  kiss'd  the  clorious  hand 
That  shook  the  lofty  towers  of  Babel's  land. 

"  O  chief,"  he  cried,  "whose  wide-extended  fame 
Alone  the  ocean  bounds  and  starry  frame  ; 
Would  Heaven  I  herewith  happier  tidings  stood  !" 
This  .said,  he  sigh'd,  and  thus  his  speech  pursu'd : 

"  Sweno,  the  Danish  monarch's  only  son, 
(Pride  of  his  age,  and  glory  of  his  throne) 
Impatient  glow'd  his  name  with  theirs  to  join, 
Who,  led  by  thee,  in  .lesus'  cause  combine: 
Nor  toils  nor  dangers  could  his  thought  restrain. 
Nor  all  the  allurements  of  his  future  reign  ; 
Not  filial  duty  to  his  aged  sire 
Could  in  his  bosom  quench  the  glorious  fire. 
By  thy  example,  and  beneath  thy  care. 
He  burn'd  to  learn  the  labours  of  the  war. 
Already  had  he  heard  Rinaldo's  name. 
In  blooin  of  youth,  resound  with  deeds  of  fame  : 
But,  far  above  an  earthly  frail  renown. 
His  soul  aspir'd  to  Heaven's  eternal  crown. 
Resolv'd  to  meet  in  arms  the  Pagan  foes, 
The  prince  a  faithful  daring  squadron  chose  ; 
Direct  for  Thrace,  with  these,  his  way  pursu'd. 
Till  now  the  Greek's  imperial  seat  he  view'd. 
The  Grecian  king  the  gallant  youth  caress'd. 
And  in  his  court  detain'd  the  royal  guest. 
There  from  the  camp  thy  trusty  envoy  came. 
Who  told  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  name  : 
How  first  you  conquer'd  Antioch's  stately  town. 
Then  'gainst  the  foe  maintain'd  the  conquest  won. 
^^^hen  Persia  brought  her  numerous  sons  from  far. 
And  seem'd  to  exhaust  her  spacious  realms  for  war, 
On  thine,  on  every  leader's  praise  he  dwells. 
And  last  the  deeds  of  brave  Rinaldo  tells: 
How  the  bold  youth  forsook  his  native  land  ; 
\^'hat  early  glory  since  his  arms  had  gain'd. 
To  this  he  adds,  that  now  the  Christian  powers 
Had  laid  the  siege  to  Sion's  lofty  towers ; 
And  urg'd  the  prince  with  thee  at  least  to  share 
The  last  great  conquest  of  the  sacred  war. 
These  speeches  gave  new  force  to  Sweno's  zeal ; 
He  thirsts  in  Pagan  blood  to  drench  his  steel. 
Each  warrior's  trophy  seems  his  sloth  to  blame ; 
Each  valiant  deed  upbraids  his  tardy  fame. 
One  thoughtalone  his  dauntless  soul  alarms; 
He  fears  to  join  too  late  the  \ictor'sarms. 
Impell'd  by  fate,  he  scarcely  deigns  to  stay 
Till  the  first  blush  of  dawn  rcnew'd  the  day. 
We  mareh'd,  intrepid,  o'er  a  length  of  land 
Ijeset  with  various  foes  f>n  every  hand  : 
Now  rugged  ways  we  prove ;  now  famine  bear  ; 
To  ambush  now  expos'd  or  open  war: 
But  everj'  labour,  fearless,  we  sustain  ; 
Our  foes  were  vanquish'd,  or  in  battle  slain. 

Success  in  danger  every  doubt  suppress'd. 
Presumptuous  hojif'  each  swelling  heart  possess'd. 
At  length  we  pitch'd  our  tents  one  fatal  day, 

near  the  bounds  of  Palestine  we  lay  : 
Our  scouts  were  there  surpris'd  with  Icud  alarms 
Of  savage  clamours  and  the  din  of  arms ; 
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>int  countless  banners  theydescry'd  from  far, 
!  \\c  streaming  signals  of  approaching  war, 

■  f)ur  matchless  chief  unmov'd  the  tidings  heard; 
I  urn  was  his  voice,  unchang'd  his  looks  appear'd; 
i  tiruugh  the  dire  peril  startled  many  a  breast, 
And  many  a  changini;  cheek  its  fears  confessed : 
i  litMi  tiius  he  cried  ;    '  Prepare  for  sure  renown, 
I  Ne  victor's  laurel,  or  the  martyr's  crown  ! 
I  he-  lirst  I  hope,  nor  less  the  last  1  prize. 
Whence  greater  merits,  equal  glories  rise! 

I  hi'  field,  O  rriend> !  shall  future  honours  claim, 
A  temple  sacred  t;>  immortal  fair.e ; 

A\  here  distant  ages  shall  our  trophies  tell, 
» >i  show  the  -pf)t  on  which  we  greatly  fell !' 

"  I'hus  said   the  chief,  and  straight  the  guard 
prepares, 

I I  viJes  the  task,  and  every  labour  shares. 
H-  wills  the  troops  in  arms  to  pass  the  night, 

N  'I  from  his  breast  removes  his  corselet  bright, 
i'.nt  shi-atli'd  in  mail  exiiects  the  threaten'd  tight. 

"  When  now  the  silent  night  her  veil  extends. 
The  peaceful  hour  that  babny  sleep  befriends : 
The  sky  with  dreadful  howliii;:  echoes  round, 
And  every  cave  returns  the  barbarous  sound. 
'  To  arms !  to  arms  !'  each  startled  soldier  cries ; 
liefore  the  rest  impetuous  Sweno  tlies. 
He  darts  his  eyes  that  glow  with  martial  flame; 
His  looks  tlie  ardour  of  his  soul  proclaim. 
And  soon  th'  invading  troops  our  camp  enclose  : 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  steely  circle  grows; 
Javefins  and  swords  around  us  form  a  wood. 
And  o'er  our  heads  descends  an  iron  cloud. 

"  In  this  unequal  field  the  war  we  wag'd. 
Where  every  Christian  twenty  foes  engag'd ; 
Of  those  were  many  wounded  midtl  the  gloom  : 
By  random  shafts  full  many  met  their  doom. 
Hut  none,  amidst  the  dusky  shades,  could  tell 
The  wounded  warriors,  or  what  numbers  fell. 
Night  o'er  our  loss  her  sable  mantle  threw, 
And,  with  our  loss,  conccal'd  our  deeds  from  view, 
^''et  fierce  in  arms,  and  towering  o'er  the  rest, 
The  gallant  Sweno  stood  to  all  confest ;  "• 

Even  through  thedusk  they  markhis  daring  course, 
And  count  the  actions  of  his  matchless  fiTce. 
His  thirsty  sword  the  purple  slaughter  spread. 
And  round  him  rais'd  a  buiwaikof  the  dead  : 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  scatters,  through  the  band. 
Fear  from  his  looks  and  slaughter  from  bis  hand. 

"  Thus  stood  the  fight:   but  when  Ih'  ethereal 
ray 
With  ruddy  streaks  proclaim'd  the  dawning  day. 
The  niori)  reveal'd  tl'C  fatal  scenes  of  night. 
And  death's  dire  horrours  open'd  toonr  sight. 
We  saw  a  field  with  mangled  bodies  strewn. 
And  in  one  combat  all  our  force  o'erthrown  ! 
A  thousand  first  cotnpo>'d  our  martial  l)and, 
And  scarce  a  hundred  now  alive  re.nain'd! 
lUit  when  the  chief  beheld  the  dreadful  plain. 
The  mangled  troops,  the  dying  and  tlie  plain, 
'Twas  doubtful  how  his  soul  sustain'd  his  part, 
Or  what  emotions  tonch'd  his  mighty  heart; 
Vet  thus  aloud  he  fir'd  his  fainting  crew  : 
'  Haste,    let  us  now  our  slaughter'd    friends  pur- 

Wlio,  far  from  Styx  and  black  .\vernus'  ilood, 
Havcmark'd  our  happy  paths  to  Heaven  in  blood.' 

"  He  said  ;  and,  lix'd  his  glorious  fate  to  close, 
Undaunted  rnsh'd  amidst  the  thickest  fo<?s: 
He  rives  the  helmet,  and  he  hews  the  shield  : 
Tlie  strongest  arms  before  bis  falchion  yield : 


Witli  streams  of  hostile  gore  he  dies  the  ground. 
While  all  his  form  is  one  continued  wound. 
His  life  decays,  his  courage  still  remains; 
Th'  unconquer'd  soul  is  noble  pride  retains: 
With  equal  force  his  martial  ardour  burns  ; 
He  wounds   for  blows,  and  death  for  wounds  re- 
turns: 
When  thundering  near  a  dreadful  warrior  came, 
Of  stern  demeanour  aAi  gigantic  frame  j 
Who,  join'd  by  many,  on  the  hero  flew, 
.4ed.  after  long  and  painful  battle,  slevv. 
Prone  fell  the  generous  youth,  (ah  !  hapless  death  !) 
Nor  one  had  power  to  avenge  his  parting  breath. 
Be  witness  yet,  and  bear  me  just  record. 
Ye  last  dear  rdicks  of  my  unich-luv'd  lord  ! 
I  sought  not  then  to  save  my  wcjrthless  life, 
Norshunn'd  a  weapon  in  the  dreadful  strife. 
Had  Heaven  vouchsaPd  to  close  my  m  irtal  date, 
1  sure  by  actions  well  deserv'd  my  fate! 
Alive  I  fell,  and  senseless  press'd  the  plain. 
Alone  prescrv'd  amidst  my  comrades  slain  : 
Nor  can  1  further  of  the  Pagans  lell. 
So  deep  a  trance  o'er  all  my  senses  fell. 
But  when  again  I  rais'd  my  feeble  sight. 
The  skies  were  cover'd  o'er  with  shades  of  night. 
And  from  afar  I  saw  a  glimmering  light. 
1  saw  like  one  who  half  in  slombir  lies, 
.\nd  opesand  shu.s  by  fits  his  langiiid  eyes. 
But  now  my  limbs  a  deeper  angui-h  found, 
The  pains  increas'd  in  every  gaping  wound  ; 
While  on  the  earth  1  lay,  expos'd  and  bare 
To  damps  unwholesome  and  nocturnal  air. 
.Meanwhile  advancing  nearer  drew  the  light. 
By  slow  degrees,  and  gain'd  upon  my  sight. 
Low  whispers  then  and  human  sounds  I  heard; 
Again,  with  pain,  my  feeble  eyes  I  rear'd; 
.4nd  saw  two  shapes  in  sacred  robes  array'd  ; 
I'^ach  in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch  d'splay'd. 
And  thus  an  awful  voice  distinctly  said  : 
'  O  son  !  confide  in  him  whose  mercy  spares  ; 
Whose  pitying  grace  prevents  our  pious  prayers.' 
Then,  with  uplifted  hands,  my  wounds  he  bless'd, 
.\nd  many  a  holy  vow  to  Heaven  address'd. 
He  bade  m»  rise — and  sudden  from  the  ground 
1  rose  ;  my  limbs  their  former  vigour  found  ; 
Fled  were  my  pains,  and  clos'd  was  every  wound  ! 
Stupid  1  stood,  all  speechless  and  auiaz'il, 
iVnd  doubtful  on  the  reverend  slraiiger  gaz'd. 
'  Othou  of  little  faith  !'  the  hermit  i:ried, 
'  What  thought  has  led  thy  troublfd  sense  aside  } 
I'hou  seest  two  bodies  of  terrestrial  frame, 
Tivo  servants  dedicate  to  Jesus'  name: 
From  the  vain  world  and  all  its  follies  fled, 
In  wilds  and  deserts  here  our  lives  are  led. 
Lo  I  I  am  scut  tliy  safety  to  ensure, 
By  him  who  rules  o'er  all  with  sovereign  power  • 
Wlio  ne'er  disdains  by  humble  means  to  show 
His  wcindrousworks  of  providence  below; 
Nor  here  will  sufierou  the  naked  plains 
To  lie  expos'd  those  honour'd  lov'd  remains, 
That  must  again  th'  exalted  mind  receive, 
.■\nd,  join'd  above,  iu  bliss  eternal  live. 
To  Sweno's  corse  he  wills  a  tomb  to  raise, 
\  tombas  lasting  as  his  deathless  praise; 
Which  future  tunes  with  wondershall  survey, 
Where  future  times  shall  every  hin'iur  pav. 
But  lift  thine  eyes,  yon  frieu'lly  M.ion  behold 
I'hrougli  deecy  clouds  bers'.lver  face  unfold. 
To  guttle  thy  devious  footsteps  o'er  llie  plain. 
To  find  the  body  of  thy  leader  slaiu.' 
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nOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


"  Then  from  the  pearefnl  repent  <if  tlie  niglit 
1  saw  deso-nd  a  ray  of  slanting  light  : 
Where  on  the  field  the  breatdless  cor>e  was  laid 
There  full  the  Innar  beam  resplendent  plav'd  ; 
.  And  showM  each  limb  deforni'j  with  many  a  wound, 
Midst  all  the  mingle*!  scene  of  carnage  rotmd. 
He  lay  not  prone,  but,  as  hiszealons  mind 
Still  suar'd  beyond  ttre  views  of  human  kind. 
In  death  he  sought  above  the  world  to  rise, 
And  claim'd  with  upward  look,  his  kindred  skies. 
One  baud  was  clos'd,  and  seem'd  the  sword  to  rear; 
Onepress'd  bis  bosom  with  a  suppliant  air, 
As  if  to  Heaven  he  breath'd  his  humble  prayer. 

*'  \\'bile  o'er  bis  wounds  the  copious  tears  1  shed, 
And,  lost  in  fruitless  griff,  deplor'd  the  dead, 
His  lifeless  hand  the  holy  hermit  seiz'd. 
And  from  his  grasp  the  fatal  steel  releas'd. 
To  mo  then  turning:    *  View  this  swoi'd,'  be  said, 
•  Whose  edge  to  day  such  copious  streams  has  shed, 
Still  dy'd  in  gore  ;  thuu  kuow'st  its  virtue  well, 
No  temper'd  weapon  can  its  force  excel  ! 
But  since  its  lord,  in  glorious  conflict  slain. 
No  more  shall  grasp  the  mortal  sword  again. 
It  muil  not  here  be  lost,  decreed  by  Heaven, 
To  noble  hands  the  mighty  prize  is  given  ; 
To  bauds  that  longer  shall  the  weapon  wield 
With  equal  valour  in  a  happier  field  : 
From  these  the  world  expects  the  vengeance  due 
On  him  whose  fury  gallant  Sneno  slew. 
By  Solyman  has  Sweno  press'd  the  plain  ; 
By  Sweno's  sword  nmst  Solyman  he  slain. 
Go  then  with  this,  and  seek  the  tented  ground 
Where  Christian  powers  the  hallow'd  walls   sur- 
round ; 
Nor  fear,  lest  wandering  o'er  a  foreign  land. 
The  foe  again  thy  purpos'd  course  withstand. 
That  Power,  who  sends  thee,  ^hall  thy  toils  survey. 
His  hand  shall  guide  thee  on  the  dangerous  way  : 
He  wills  that  thou  (from  every  peril  freed) 
Shouldst  tell  the  virtues  of  the  hero  dead  : 
So,  fir'd  by  him,  may  others  learn  to  tiare. 
And  on  their  arms  the  cross  triumphant  hear : 
That  every  breast  mav  pant  for  righteous  fame, 
And  distant  ages  catch  the  glorious  fiame. 
It  now  remains  the  champion's  name  to  bear, 
Whose  arm  must  next  the  fatal  weapon  rear: 
Kinaldo  he,  a  youth  approved  in  fight. 
In  valour  first  of  every  Chri-tian  knight : 
Present  him  this  ;  inflame  his  generous  ire ; 
Say,  Heaven  and  Earth  (let  this  his  soul  inspire) 
Trom  him  alone  the  great  revenge  require.' 

"  While  thus  intent  the  sage'swords  I  heard. 
Where  Sweno  lay,  a  sepulchre  appear'd. 
That,  rising  slow,  by  miracle  dispos'd, 
Within  its  marble  womb  the  corse  enclos'd  : 
Grav'd  on  the  monumental  stone  were  read 
The  name  and  merits  of  the  warrior  dead. 
Struck  with  the  sight,  I  stood,  with  looks  amaz'd. 
And  on  the  words  and  tomb  alternate  gaz'd. 

"Then   thus   the  sage:   'Beside   his  followers 
slain 
Thy  leader's  corse  shall  here  enshrin'd  remain; 
While,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest  above, 
Their  happy  souls  enjoy  celestial  love. 
But  thou  enough  hast  mourn'd  the  noble  dead. 
To  nature  now  her  f'ues  of  rest  be  paid  ; 
With  me  reside,  till  in  the  eastern  skies. 
Propitious  to  thy  ccur^e,  the  morn  arise.*     [ways, 

"  He  ceas'd  ;  and  led  me  thence  through  rugged 
N»w  high,  now  low,  in  many  a  winding  maze; 


Till  underneath  the  mountain's  pendant  sha<!e. 
Beside  a  hollow  cave,  our  steps  we  stay'd. 
Here  dwelt  the  sage,  amidst  the  savage  brood 
Of  wolves  and  bears  (the  terroursof  the  wood  !) 
Here,  with  bis  pupil,  liv'd  secure  from  harms: 
More  strong  than  shield  or  corselet,  virtue  arms 
.And  guards  the  naked  breast  in  all  alarms. 
My  hunger  first  suffic'd  with  sylvan  food, 
A  homely  couch  my  strength  with  sleep  renew'd. 
But  when,  rekindled  with  the  rising  day. 
The  radiant  mom  reveal'd  her  golden  ray  ; 
Each  wakeful  hermit  to  hisprayei«  arose. 
And,  rous'd  with  them,  I  left  my  soft  repose: 
Then  to  the  holy  sage  I  bade  adieu. 
And  tuni'd  the  course  directed  to  pursue.'* 

Here  ceas'd  the  Dane''.  Then  thus  the  piouschiefs 
"  Thou  com'st  a  mournful  messenger  of  grief: 
Thy  words,  O   knight!  with   pain  our  camp  shall 
Thy  tale  shall  sadden  every  breast  with  woe.  [know. 
Such  gallant  friends,  by  hostile  fury  crost, 
Fri'in  all  our  hopes,  alas  I  so  sudden  lost ! 
Where  thy  dear  leader,  like  a  flashing  light, 
But  just  appear'd,  and  vanish'd  from  the  sight ; 
Yet  blest  a  death  like  this,  and  nobler  far 
Than  eonqner'd  towns  and  ample  spoils  of  war  : 
Nor  can  the  Capitol  examples  yield 
(^f  wreaths  so  glorious,  or  so  brave  a  field. 
In  Heaven's  high  temple  now,with  honours  crown'd. 
Immortal  laurels  every  brow  suiround  ; 
Kaeh  hero  there  with  conscious  trnnsjitirt  glows, 
.And  every  happy  wound  exulting  shows. 
But  thou,  escap'd  from  peril,  still  to  know 
The  toil  and  warfare  of  the  world  below; 
This  gloom  of  sorrow  from  thy  brow  remove. 
And  learn  to  triumph  in  their  bliss  above. 
.Sek'>t  thou  Bertoldo's  son  ?      In  exile  lost, 
linknown  he  wanders  from  th'  abandon'd  host : 
Nor  think  to  trace  his  flight  with  doubtful  feet. 
Till  certain  tidings  tell  the  youth's  retreat." 

These  speeches  heard,  and  young  Rinaldo's  name. 
With  former  love  each  kindling  mind  iullame. 
"  Alas!"  they  cry,  "  amid  the  Pagan  bands 
"  The  blooming  warrior  roves  in  distant  lands  !" 
Each  tongue  with  pleasure  on  his  glory  dwells; 
Kaeh  to  the  wondering  Dane  his  valour  tells. 
And  all  his  battles,  all  his  deeds  reveals. 

While  thoughts  like  these  in  every  bosom   raise 
The  dear  remembrance  of  their  hero's  praise  j 
A  band  of  soldiers,  sent  to  scour  the  plain. 
With  plenteous  pillage  seek  the  camp  again  ; 
With  lowing  oxen,  and  the  woolly  breed, 
And  generous  corn  to  cheer  the  hungry  steed  : 
.And,  join'd  with  these,  a  mournful  load  they  bore. 
The  good  liinaldo's  arms,  the  vest  be  wore; 
The  armour  picrc'd,  the  vesture  stain'd  with  gore. 
The  doubtful  chance  the  vulgar  herd  alarms, 
With  grief  they  throng  to  view  the  warrior's  arms. 


=  This  admirable  and  affecting  episode  is  found.. 
ed  on  historical  fact,  though  enlarged  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  poet  with  many  poetical  and  interest- 
ing circumstances.  Paolo  Emilio,  the  writer  of 
the  history,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
Sweno:  La;ta  tristibus  (ut  res  bumanas  sunt) 
miscebantur  :  Sneno  Dani  regis  filius  cum  mille 
quingentis  equitibus  cruce  insignitis,  transmissoaS 
Constantinopulim  Bosphoro  inter  Antiochiam  ad 
reliquos  Latinos  iter  faciebat;  insidiisTurcorum  »4 
unum  omnes  cum  regiojuvene  cajsi. 
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I  Iiey  see,  and  know  too  well  the  dazzliiif;  sight, 
The  ponderous  cuirass,  with  its  heaoiy  li^lit ; 
The  ciebf,  where  hiiih  the  toiverin.?  eagle  shone, 
That  proves  his  olTs|)riiis  in  the  injd-dav  Sun. 
f)t't  were  they  wont,  amid  th'  crnhattled  fray, 
To  see  them  foremost  rule  the  hloody  day  -, 
And  now  wirh  miujried  prief  and  rau**  beheld 
'i'hosc  glorious  trophies  broken  on  the  lield. 

While  whispers  fill  the  camp,  and  every  breath 
Felates  by-various  meins  the  hero's  death. 
The  pions  Godfrey  hade  the  chief  be  sought 
Who  led  the  squadron  that  the  pillage  brought. 
Brave  Allprando  was  the  leader  nam'd, 
For  truth  of  speech  and  noble  frankness  fam'd. 
"  Declare,"  cried  (iodfrey,  "  whence  these  arms  ye 
Nor  hide  a  secret  from  your  general's  ear."    [hear, 

"  As  far  rernov'd  from  hence,"  he  thus  replied, 
*'  As  in  two  davs  a  trusty  scout  may  ride  : 
Near  Ga/a's  walN,  a  little  plain  is  found, 
I'roni  public  ways  with  hills  enciiuipa.N'd  round  ; 
A  riv'let  murmurs  down  the  mountain's  sides, 
And  through  the  shade  with  gentle  current  ghdes  ; 
Thick  wood  and  brambles  form  a  horrid  shade; 
(A  place  by  nature  well  for  ambush  made) 
Here,  while  we  sought  for  flocks  and  herds  that  came 
To  crop  the  mead  beside  the  crystal  stream, 
Surpris'd  we  saw  the  grass  distaiii'd  ^ith  blood. 
And  on  the  banks  a  murder'd  warrior  view'd  : 
The  arms  and  \'est  we  knew  (oft  seen  before) 
Though  now  dcfonn'd  with  dust,  and  foul  with  gore. 
Then  near  I  drew,  the  features  to  survey, 
But  found  the  sword  had  lopt  the  head  away; 
The  right  hand  sever'd ;  and  the  body  round 
From  back  to  breast  was  piere'd  with  many  a  wound. 
Norfar  from  thence  the  empty  helm  was  laid, 
Where  the  white  eagle  stood  with  wings  tlisplay'rl 
While  some  we  sought  from  whom  the  truth  to  hear. 
We  saw  a  village  swain  approaching  near; 
Who,  having  spy'd  us,  fled  with  sudden  fear. 
Him,  followiiy;,  soon  we  seize;  he  trembling  stands. 
And  gives  a  full  reply  to  our  demands. 
'J'hat  he,  the  former  day,  conceal'd,  had  view'd 
A  band  of  warrioi-s  issue  from  the  wood,       [she«*d. 
Whose  mien    and    arms   the   Christians'    likeness 
One  by  the  golden  locks  snstain'd  a  bead. 
That  newly  sevei'd  spem'd,  and  freshly  bled  : 
The  face  appear'd  a  youth's  of  semblance  fail'. 
The  cheeks  unconscious  of  a  manly  hair. 
Soon  o'er  the  bead  his  scarf  the  soldier  flung. 
And  at  the  saddle  bow  the  trophy  hung. 
This  heard,  I  stripp'dthe  corse  with  pitying  tears. 
He  anxious  mind  perplex'd  with^ecret  fears. 
And  hither  brought  these  arms,  and  orders  gave 
T<j  yield  the  limbs  the  honouvs  of  a  grave  : 
But  if  this  trunk  is  what  my  thoughts  declare, 
It  claims  far  other  potnp,  far  other  care." 

Here  AJiprando  ceas'd;  the  leader  heard 
His  tale  with  sighs;  be  doubted  and  he  fear'd  ; 
By  certain  signs  he  wish'd  the  corse  to  know. 
And  learn  the  hand  that  gave  the  murderous  blow. 

Meantime  the  night,  with  sable  pinions  spread. 
O'er  fields  of  air  her  brooding  darkness  shed  ; 
And  sleep,  the  sonl's  relief,  the  balm  of  woes, 
Lull'd  every  mortal  sense  iu  sweet  repose. 
'J'hou,  Argillan  !  alone  with  cares  opprest, 
Bevolv'st  dire  fancies  in  thy  troubled  breast! 
No  quiet  powir  can  close  thy  wakeful  eyes. 
But  from  thy  couch  the  downy  slumber  flies. 
This  man  was  bold,  of  license  uneonfin'd. 
Haughty  of  spesub,  and  turbulent  of  wind  : 

VSl.  IU. 


Born  on  the  banks  of  Trent,  his  early  years 
Were  nurs'd  in  troubles  and  domestic  jars; 
Till  exii'd  thence,  he  fili'd  the  hills  and  strai.t' 
With  blood,  and  ravag'd  all  the  neighbouring  land} 
When  now  to  war  on  Asia's  plains  he  came. 
And  there  in  battle  gain'd  a  nobler  fame. 
At  length,  when  morning's  dawn  began  to  peep. 
He  clos'd  his  eyes,  but  not  in  peaceful  sleep  ; 
Alecto  o'er  biiii  sheds  her  venom'd  breath. 
And  chains  his  senses  like  the  hand  of  death  : 
In  horrid  shapes  she  chills  him  with  aflright. 
And  brings  dire  visions  to  his  staitled  sight: 
A  headless  trunk  before  him  seem'd  to  stand, 
All  piere'd  with  wounds,  and  lopt  the  better  hand: 
The  left  the  jiale  dissever'd  visage  bore. 
The  features  grim  in  death,  and  soii'd  with  gore  ; 
The  lips  yet  seem'd  to  breathe,  and  breathing  spoke. 
Whence,  mix'd  uith  sobs,  these  dreadful  acceatK 
broke : 

"  Fly,  Argillan  !  behold  the  morning  nigh — 
Fly  these  dire  tents,  the  impious  leader  fly  I 
Who  shall  my  friends  from  Godfrey's  rage  defend. 
And  all  the  frauds  th.at  wrought  my  hapless  end  ? 
Kven  now  thy  tyrant  bums  with  canker'd  hate. 
And  plans,  alas  !  like  mine,  thy  thrcaten'd  fate  : 
Yet  if  thy  soul  aspires  to  fame  so  high. 
And  dares  so  (irmly  on  its  strength  rely. 
Then  fly  not  hence  i  but  let  thy  reeking  blade 
Glut  with  his  streaming  blood  my  mournful  shade: 
Lo  !  I  will  present  rise  your  force  to  arm, 
Jo  string  each  nerve,  and  every  bosom  warm.'* 

The  vision  said.  With  hellish  rage  inspir'd, 
His  furious  breast  a  sudden-madness  fir'd  : 
He  starts  from  sleep;  he  gazes  wild  with  fear; 
\\'ith  wrath  and  venom  fili'd  his  eyes  appear  : 
Already  arm'd,  with  eager  haste  he  flew. 
And  round  him  soon  th'  Italian  warriors  drew: 
High  o'er  the  brave  liinaldo's  arms  he  stood. 
And  with  these  words  inflam'd  the  listening  crowd  : 

"  Shall  then  a  savage  race,  whose  barbarous  mind 
No  reason  governs,  and  no  laws  can  bind. 
Shall  these,  insatiate  still  of  wealth  and  blood. 
Lay  on  our  willing  necks  the  servile  load  i 
Such  are  the  sufl'erlngs  and  th'  insulting  scorn. 
Which  seven  long  years  our  passive  train  has  borne. 
That  distant  Rome  may  blush  to  hear  our  shame. 
And  future  time  reproach  th'  Italian  name: 
Why  should  I  here  of  generous  Tancred  tell. 
When  liy  bis  gallant  arms  Cilicia  fell ; 
How  the  base  Frank  by  treason  seiz'd  the  land. 
And  fraud  usurp'd  the  prize  which  valour  gain'd  ? 
Nor  need  I  tell,  when  rlangerous  deeds  require 
The  boldest  hands  and  cla'm  the  warrior's  fire. 
First  in  the  field  the  flames  and  sword  we  bear. 
And  midst  a  thousand  deaths  provoke  the  war; 
The  battle  o'er,  when  bloody  tumults  cease. 
And  spoils  and  laurels  crown  the  soldiers'  peace  ; 
in  vain  our  merits  equal  share  may  claim  ;    [fame. 
Theirs  are  the  lands,  the  triumphs,  wealth  and 
These  insults  once  might  well  our  thoughts  engage. 
These  suiferings  justly  might  demand  our  rage  : 
l?ut  now  I  name  those  lighter  wrongs  no  more. 
This  last  dire  act  surpasses  all  before. 
In  vain  divine  and  human  laws  withstand. 
Behold  Riualdo murder'd  by  their  hand! 
But  Heaven's  dread  thunders  seal  not  yet  their 

doom, 
Nor  Earth  receives  them  In  her  opening  viomb ! 
Kinaldo  have  they  slain;  thesoldiers'  boast. 
Guard  yf  our  faith,  and  buckler  ef  our  host ! 
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Anfl  lies  he  unrcvcng'd  ? — tofhan.L'iiij;  skies 
All  pale,  neglected,  umoveng'd  he  lie>  ! 
/\skyewlipsebarbarunssw')rtl  the  deed  h:^s  wrought? 
The  deed  must  open  lie  to  every  thonglit. 
All  know,  that,  jealous  of  our  growiivj  fame, 
(iudfrev  and  Baldwin  hale  the  Latiar  name. 
But  whercfurc  th  s  ! — Be  Heaven  uiy  witness  here, 
(That  Ileaveu  who  hears  with  nralh  the  perjur'd 

swear) 
What  time  this  mom  her  early  beams  disalay'd, 
I  saw  ctMifess'd  his  wretched  wandering  shade. 
All  me  !  too  plain  his  warning  voice  reieal'd 
The  snares  for  us  in  Godfrey's  breast  conceal'd. 
1  saw — 't  was  not  a  dream — before  my  eyes, 
Where'er  I  turn,  the  phantom  seems  to  ri-e  '. 
What  course  for  us  remains?   Shall  he,  whose  hand 
Is  sialn'd  with  murder,  rule  our  noble  band  ? 
Or  shall  we  hence  conduct  our  social  train 
Where,  distant  far,  Euphrates  laves  the  plain  ? 
Wher<-,  midst  a  harmless  race,  in  Oelds  c  f  peace, 
lie  ghids  such  numerous  towns  with  largo  increase. 
There  may  we  dwell,  and  happier  fate  betide. 
Nor  shall  the  Franks  with  us  tliose  reulnis  divide. 
Then  let  us  leave,  if  such  the  general  mind, 
Tliese  honour'd  relit'S  unrtveng'd  behind  ! — 
But  ah  !  if  virtue  still  may  claim  a  part, 
(That  frozen  seems  in  every  Lafian  heart) 
This  hateful  pest,  whose  poisonous  rage  devours 
The  grace  and  glory  of  til'  Italian  poivei-s. 
Cut  olVfrom  life,  should  pay  the  forfeit  due, 
A  great  example  to  the  tyrant-crew  ! 
Then  thus  I  swear — be  now  your  force  display'd. 
Let  each  that  hears  me  lend  bis  glorious  aid. 
This  arm  to  day  shall  drive  th'  avenging  sword 
III  that  fell  breast  with  every  treason  slor'd." 
In  words  like  these  his  fiery  soul  express'd. 
With  dread  commotion  lill'd  each  hearer's  breast. 
<'  To  arms,  to  arms !"  th'  insensate  warrior  cried  ; 
"  To  arms,  to  arms  !"  each  furious  yomh  replied. 
Alecto  round  the  torch  of  discord  whiil'd. 
And  O'er  the  field  her  flames  infernal  hurl'd; 
Bisdain  and  madness  rag'd  without  control. 
And  thirst  of  slaughter  till'd  each  vengefuLsoul. 
The  growing  mischief  tlew  from  place  to  place. 
And  soon  was  spread  beyond  the  Italian  race: 
Among  th'  Helvetians  then  it  rais'd  a  flame. 
And  nextdiffus'd  among  the  English  name. 
Nor  public  sorrow  for  Kinaldo  slain 
Alone  to  phrensy  fir'd  the  warrior-train. 
Put  former  quarrels,  now  revlv'd,  conspire. 
And  add  new  foe!  to  their  present  fire. 
.^  gainst  the  Franks  they  vent  their  threats  aloud; 
No  more  can  reason  rule  the  madding  crowd. 
So  in  a  brazen  va^e  the  boiling  stream 
Impetuous  foams  and  bubbles  to  the  brim  ; 
Till,  swelling  o'er  the  brinks,  the  frothy  tide 
Now  pours  with  fury  down  the  vessel's  side. 
Nor  can  those  few,  who  still  their  sense  retain, 
The  folly  of  the  vulgar  herd  restrain  ; 
Camillus, Tancred,  William,  thence  remov'd, 
And  every  other  in. romuiand  approVd. 
Coiifus'd  and  wild  111'  unthinking  soldiers  swarm  ; 
Through  all  thecanip  they  run,  they  haste  to  aiui. 
Already  warlike  clangours  echo  round  ; 
Seditious  trumpets  give  the  warning  sound. 
And  now  a  thousaml  tongues  the  tidings  bear, 
And  bid  the  pious  chief  for  arms  prepare. 
I'hen  Baldwin  first  in  shining  steel  appear'd, 
And  stood  by  Gi>dfroy's  siile,  a  faithful  guard. 
The  chief,  accus'd,  to  Heaven  directs  his  eyes, 
And  ou  Jiji'^f-d  \rith  wonted  faith  relies. 


"  O  Thou,   who   kiiow'st   my  soul  with  zealous 
care 
Shuns  the  dire  honours  of  a  civil  war 
Prom  these  the  veil  that  dims  their  sight  remove 
depress  their  errours,  and  their  rage  repru\e  ; 
'Vo  thee  re\eal'd  my  innocence  is  known, 
O  let  it  now  before  the  world  be  shown  !" 

He  ceas'd  ;  and  felt  bis  soul  new  firmness  prove^ 
With  warmth  unusual  kindled  from  above: 
A  sudden  confidence inspir'd  his  mind,    .^ 
While  on  his  visage  hope  einbulden'd  shin'd. 
Then,  wiih  his  friends,  he  went,  in  awful  state, 
'(jainst  those  who  sought  to  avenge  Rinaldo's  fate> 
.Vot  loudest  clash  of  arms  liis  course  delay'd. 
Nor  iinp'ous  threats  his  ste|)s  intrepid  stay'd. 
His  back  the  cuirass  arm'd,  a  costly  vest 
The  hero  wore,  in  pomp  unusual  diest ; 
Tare  were  his  hands,  his  face  revral'd  to  sight. 
His  form  majestic  bcani'd  celestial  light. 
The  gol'h-'ii  sceptre  (cnsigli  of  eomuiand) 
He  shook,  to  still  the  loud  rebellious  band  : 
.Such  were  bis  arms  :  while  thus  the  chief  appear'd. 
Sounds  more  than  mortal  frotn  bis  lips  were  heard: 
"  What  strangetumultuous  clan. ours  fill  my  ears  ? 
Who  dares  disturb  the  peaceful  camp  with  fears? 
Thus  am  I  grac'd  ?  Is  thus  your  leader  known. 
After  such  various  toils  and  lafujurs shown  ? 
Is  there  who  now  with  treasm  blots  my  name  ? 
Or  shall  suspicion  sully  Godfrey's  fame? 
Ye  hope,  ijerchance,  to  see  me  humbly  bend, 
And  with  base  prayers  yonr  servile  doom  attend  : 
Shall  tiieu  that  cartli,  which  witness'd  my  renowi;. 
Behold  such  insults  on  my  glory  thrown  ? — 
This  scej)tre  he  my  guard,  fair  truth  my  shield. 
Ami  all  my  deeds  in  council  and  in  field  ! 
But  justice  shall  her  ear  to  mercy  lend, 
Nor  on  the  otiisnder's  head  the  stroke  descend. 
Lo  !  for  your  merits  I  your  crime  forgive, 
.And  bM  you  for  your  lot'd  Rinaldo  live. 
Let  -Argillan  alone  the  victim  fall. 
And  with  his  blood  atone  th' ofience  of  all, 
Who,  urg'd  by  light  suspicion,  rais'd  th'  alarms. 
And  lir'd  vour  erring  bands  to  rebel  arms." 

Whilethus  bespoke,  bis  liKikswiih  glory  beam'd. 
And  from  his  eye  the  flashing  lightning  strcam'd; 
Even  Arg  llan  himself,  surpris'd  and  qnelt'd. 
With  awe  the  terrours  of  his  face  beheld. 
The  vulgar  throng,  so  late  by  madness  led. 
Who  pour'd  their  threats  and  curses  on  his  head  ; 
Who  grasp'd,  as  rage  supply'd,  with  ready  hand. 
The  sword,  the  javelin,  or  the  flaming  brand  ; 
Soon  as  they  heard  his  voice,  w  ith  fear  were  strue^ 
No  longer  durst  sustain  their  sovereign's  look  j 
But  tamely,  while  theirarms  begirt  him  round. 
Saw  Argillan  in  sudden  fetters  bound. 

So  when  his  shaggy  mane  a  lion  shakes. 
And  with  loud  roar  hisslumber  ng  fury  wakes; 
If  chance  he  view  the  man,  whose  soothing  art 
rirst  tam'd  the  fierceness  of  his  lofty  heart. 
His  pride  consents  th'  ignoble  yoke  to  wear; 
He  fears  the  well-known  voice  and  rule  severe: 
\  ain  are  his  claws,  his  dreadful  teeth  are  vain, 
He  yields  submissive  to  his  kaeper's chain. 

'Tis  said,  that,  darting  from  tbeskies,  was  seerv, 
Wifh  lowering  aspect  and  terrific  mien, 
A  V.  inged  warrior  with  his  guardian  shield, 
Which  full  before  the  pious  chief  he  held  ; 
While,  gleaming  lightning,  in  his  dreadful  hand 
lie  shook  a  sword  with  gory  crimson  stain'd; 
Perehanoe  the  blood  of  towns  and  kingdoms,  gire»  . 
I'.y  frequent  crimes  to  feel  the  wrath  of  ileavea. 
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The  tumult  thus  appeas'd,  and  peace  restor'd, 
]  ach  warrior  slieaUifs  again  the  wrathful  sword. 
Now  various  schemes  revolvinir  in  his  thf)ncht, 
His  tent,  atrain  the  careful  Godfrey  soiij^Iit : 
I'esolv'd  by  storm  to  assail  the  city's  wall, 
i>p  tlui<'P  the  sahle  shades  of  eveninj  fall ; 
And  thence  he  ivent  the  timbers  hewn  to  view, 
Wiiere  towering  high  to  huge  machines  tliey  grew. 

BUOK   IX. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Solyman,  incited  by  Alecto,  attacks,  with  his  .Arabs, 
the  Christian  camp  by  nia'ht,  and  makes  a  sreat 
slaughter;  till  Godfrey  encouraging  his  troops, 
oppo.cs  the  sudden  incursion.  In  the  mean 
time  Ariantes  and  Clorinda  march  with  their 
forces  from  the  citv,  and  join  the  Arabs.  God 
sends  the  angel  Michael  to  drive  away  the  de- 
mons that  assisted  the  Pagans.  The  battle  is 
cunlinue<l  with  great  fury.  Clorinda  particu- 
larly distinguishes  herself.  Argillan,  at  day- 
break, escapins  from  his  prison,  rushes  amongst 
theenemy.  and  kills  many,  till  he  himself  falls 
by  the  handof  .Solyman:  the  fortune  of  the  day 
still  remains  doubtful :  at  leneith  the  Christians, 
receivingan  unexpected  aid,  the  victory  declares 
in  (heir  favour  :  the  Pagans  are  defeated,  and  So- 
lyman himself  is  obliged  to  retreat. 

Be  r  Helps  dire  fiend,  who  saw  the  tumults  cease, 
And  every  vengeful  b(iSom  calmd  to  peace. 
Still  unrestraioM,  by  Stygian  rancour  driven, 
Oppns'd  the  laws  ofFate  and  will  of  Heaven  : 
She  flies,  and  where  she  takes  her  loathsome  flight 
The  lielcis  are  parch'd,  the  Sun  withdraws  his  light : 
For  now  attempts  she  plies  her  rapid  wings. 
And  other  plagues  and  other  furies  brings  ! 
She  knew  her  comrades  wiih  industrious  care 
Had  driven  the  bravest  champions  from  the  war  j 
That  Tancred  and  Bertoldo's  greater  son, 
Rcmov'd  afar,  no  more  in  battle  shone. 
"  Then  wherefore  this  delay  ?"  the  fury  cries, 
"  l,et  Solyman  th'  unguarded  foes  surprise  ; 
Fierce  on  their  camp  with  dread  incursion  pour, 
And  crush  their  forces  in  the  midnight  hour." 

This  said,  she  Hew  where  Solyman  commands 
The  roving  numbers  of  Arabia's  bands; 
That  Solyman,  than  whom  none  fiercer  rose 
Among  the  race  of  Heaven's  rebellious  foes  : 
Nor  could  a  greater  rise,  though  teemimi  Earth, 
Again  provok'd,  had  given  her  giants  birth. 
O'er  Turkey's  kingdom  late  the  monarch  reiirn'd, 
And  then  at  Nice  the  imperial  seat  maintain'd. 
Oppos'd  to  Greece,  the  nations  own'd  his  sway, 
That  'twixt  Meander's  flood  and  Sangar  lay ; 
Where  Mysians  once,    and    Phrygians  held  their 

place. 
With  Lydia,  Pontus,  and  Bithynia's  race. 
But,  'gainst  the  Turks  and  every  faithless  crew, 
Since  foreign  states  their  arms  to  .'>sia  drew, 
His  lands  were  wasted,  and  he  twice  beheld 
His  martial  squadrons  wasted  in  the  tield  ;  t 
Till,  every  chance  of  war  essay'd  in  vain, 
Expell'd  a  wanderer  from  his  native  reign, 
To  h'gypl's  court  he  fled  ;  nor  fail'd  to  meet 
A  royal  welcome  and  secure  retreat. 
With  ioj'  the  king  his  valiant  guest  survey'd, 
With  greater  joy  receiv'd  bis  prulVer'd  aid  ; 


Resolv'd  in  thought  to  guard  the  Syrian  lands, 

And  stop  the  progress  of  the  Christian  bands. 

l?ut  ere  the  king  would  (.pen  war  declare. 

He  gives  to  Solyman  th'  important  care, 

Wiih  sums  of  gold  to  raise  th'  Arabian  bands, 

And  teach  them  to  obey  a  chief's  commands. 

Thus  while  froni  Asia  and  the  Moorish  reign 

Th'  Egyptian  monarch  calls  his  numerous  train. 

To  Solyman  the  greedy  Arabs  throng. 

The  lawless  sons  of  violence  and  wrong. 

Fleeted  now  llieir  chief,  Judea's  plains 

He  scours  around^  and  various  plunder  gains  : 

The  country   wide  he  wastes,  and  blocks  the  way 

Between  the  Latian  army  and  the  sea: 

And,  not  forgetful  of  his  ancient  hate 

And  the  vast  ruins  of  bis  falling  state. 

He  mighty  vengeance  in  his  breast  revolves, 

And  greater  schemes,  as  yet  unform'd,  resolves. 

To  him  Alecto  comes,  but  first  she  wears 
A  warrior's  semblance  bent  with  weight  of  years; 
.AH  wrinkled  seem'd  her  face;  her  chin  was  bare; 
Her  upper  lip  display'd  a  tuft  of  hair ; 
Thick  linen  folds  her  hoary  head  enclose  ; 
Beneath  her  knees  a  length  of  \esture  flows  ; 
rile  sabre  at  her  side ;  and  sttxiping  low. 
Her  bnck  the  quiver  bears,  her  hand  the  bew. 
Then  thus  she  spoke  :  "  While  here  our  wandering 
Roveo'er  the  desert  plains  and  barren  sands;  [bands 
Where  nothing  worthy  can  reward  our  toils. 
Where  conquest  yiehls  us  but  ignoble  spoils ; 
See  !  Godfrey  on  th'  imperial  city  falls. 
He  shakes  the  towers,  he  saps  the  lofty  walls  ! 
Am]  yet  we  linger  (O  eternal  shame  !) 
Till  there  he  brings  his  arms  and  vengeful  flam*. 
.Are  cotsdestroy'd,  or  sheep  and  oxen  izain'd. 
The  boasted  trophies  of  thestddan's  hiYid  ? 
Will  this  thy  realm  restore,  retrieve  thy  name. 
And  on  the  Franks  avenge  thy  injur'd  fame  ? 
Then  rouse  thy  soul  !  against  the  Christian  go. 
Now  sunk  in  sleep,  and  crush  the  hated  foe: 
Thy  old  Araspes  speaks,  his  counsel  hear. 
In  peace  or  exile  faithful  to  thy  ear. 
No  fear  the  unsuspecting  chief  alarms. 
He  scorns  the  Arabs  and  their  feeble  arms  ; 
Nor  deems  their  timorous  bands  so  far  can  dare. 
In  flight  and  plunder  bred,  to  mix  in  war: 
Haste,  with  thy  courage  rouse  thy  kindling  host. 
And  trium])h  o'er  their  camp,  in  slumber  lost." 

Thus  said  thetiend;  and,  breathing  in  his  mind 
Her  venom'd  rage,  dissolves  to  empty  wind. 
The  warrior  lifts  his  h.ands,  and  lo  id  exclaims: 
"  O  thou!  whose  fury  thus  my  heart  inflames; 
Whose  hidden  power  a  human  form  belied; 
liehold  I  follow  thee,  my  potent  guide: 
A  mound  shall  rise,  where  now  appears  a  plain — 
A  dreadful  mound  of  Christian  heroes  slain: 
The  field  shall  float  with  blood:  Ogrant  thy  aid, 
.And  lead  my  squadrmi  through  the  dusky  shade.'' 

He  said  :  and  instant  bids  the  troops  appear; 
The  weak  be  heartens,  and  dispels  their  fear. 
His  warlike  transports  every  breast  excite ; 
l'.ager  they  burn,  and  hope  the  promis'd  tieht. 
Alecto  sounds  the  trump ;  her  hand  unbinds 
The  mighty  standard  to  thesjwrtive  winds: 
Snift  march  the  hands  like  rapid  floods  of  flame 
.\nd  leave  behind  the  tardy  wings  of  fame. 

The  Fury  then  resumes  her  airy  flight, 
.And  seems  a  hasty  messenger  to  sight. 
And  when  the  world  a  dubious  light  invade*, 
Iktwcen  the  setting  day  and  rising  shades. 
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She  seeks  Jerusalem,  and,  midst  a  ring 
Of  timid  citizens,  accosts  tlie  king ; 
Displays  tlie  purpose  of  the  Arabian  power, 
The  sipial  forth'  attack,  and  fatal  hour. 

Now  had  the  niglit  her  sahle  curtain  spread, 
And  o'er  the  earth  unwholesome  vapours  shed : 
The  ground  no  coul  refreshing  moisture  knew. 
But  horrid  drops  of  warm  and  sanguine  dew  : 
Monsters  and  prodigies  in  Heaven  were  seen  ; 
Dire  spectres,  shrieking,  skimm'd  along  the  green  : 
A  deeper  gloom  exulting  Pluto  made. 
With  added  terrours  from  th'  infernal  shade. 
.Through  this  dread  darkness  tow'rds  the  tented 
foes, 
Secure  from  fear,  the  fiery  soldan  goes : 
And,  when  the  night  had  gain'd  her  middle  throne, 
From  whence  witli  rapid  *-peed  she  courses  down; 
Hecame,  where  nearihe  Christian  army  lay, 
Forgetful  of  the  cares  and  toils  of  day. 
Here  first  the  chief  refre.^h'd  his  troops  with  food, 
Then  thus  inflain'd  their  cruel  thirst  of  blood: 

"  Survey  yon  camp,  an  impious  hand  of  thieves. 
That  more  from  fortune  than  desert  receives  ; 
That,  like  a  sea,  within  its  ample  breast 
Absorbs  the  shining  riches  of  the  East : 
The  Fate-  for  you  these  glorious  spoils  ordain; 
(How  small  the  peril,  and  how  vast  the  gain  !) 
Vour  imcoutested  plunder  there  behold  ; 
Their  glittering  arms  and  coursers  deck'd  withgold' 
Not  this  the  force  that  could  the  Persians  quell, 
By  whom  the  powers  of  Nice  in  battle  fell : 
What  numbers  from  their  native  country  far, 
Have  fall'n  the  victims  of  a  tedious  uar  ! 
Were  now  their  strength  the  same  tliey  once  could 

boast, 
Thus  sunk  inslcep,  an  unresisting  host. 
With  ease  they  must  resign  their  forfeit  breath  ; 
For  short  the  path  that  leads  from  sleep  to  death  ! 
On  then,  my  friends  '  this  falchion  first  shall  gain 
Your  entrance  to  the  camp  o'er  piles  of  slain. 
From  mine  each  sword  shall  learn  to  aim  the  'olow  ; 
From  mine  the  stem  demands  of  vengeance  know  ! 
This  happy  day  the  reign  of  Christ  shall  end, 
And  liberty  o'er  Asia's  climes  extend  !" 

He  said;  and  rous'd  their  souls  to  martial  deeds: 
Then  slow  and  silent  on  his  march  proceeds. 

Now  through  the  misty  shades  a  gleam  of  light 
Displays  the  heedful  sentry  to  his  sight : 
By  this  his  hopes  are  lost,  to  seize  secure 
The  cautious  leader  of  the  Christian  power. 
Soon  as  the  watch  their  numerous  foes  espy. 
They  take  their  (light,  and  raise  a  fearful  cry  : 
The  nearest  guards  awake  ;  they  catch  th'  alarms, 
And,  rousing  at  the  tumult,  snatch  their  arms. 

Th'  Arabian  troops  no  longer  silent  pass,  [brass  : 
But  barbarous   clangours   pour  through  breathing 
To  Heaven's  high  arch  the  mingled  noise  proceeds 
Of  shouting  soldiers  and  of  neigliing  steeds  : 
The  stecpy  hills,  the  hollow  vales  around, 
The  winding  caverns  echo  to  the  sound. 
Alecto  shakes  on  high  th'  infernal  brand. 
And  gives  the  signal  from  her  lofty  stand. 

First  flies  the  solJ;in,  and  attacks  the  guard, 
As  yet  confus'd,  and  ill  for  fight  prepar'd. 
Rapid  he  moves;  far  less  impetuous  raves 
A  tempest  bursting  from  the  mountain  caves  : 
A  foaming  flood,  that  trees  and  cots  o'erturns  ; 
The  lightning's  flash,  that  towers  and  cities  burns; 
Earthquakes,  that  fiU'd  with  horrour  every  agej 
A  He  but  a  faint  resemblance  of  his  rage. 


True  to  his  aim  the  fatal  sword  descends; 
A  wound  the  stroke,  and  deaththe  wound  attends. 
Dauntless  he  bears  the  storm  of  hostile  blows, 
And  mocks  the  falchion  of  the  rushing  foes : 
His  helm  resounded  as  the  «ea|)ons  fell. 
And  fire  tlasli'd  dreadful  from  the  batter'd  steel. 
Now  bad  his  arm  eonipeU'd  with  single  might 
The  foremost  squadrons  of  the  Franks  to  flight : 
When,  like  a  flood  with  numerous  rivers  swell'd, 
The  nimble  Arabs  pour  along  the  field  : 
The  Franks  no  longer  can  th'  attack  sustain  ; 
But  backward  turn  and  fly  with  loosen'd  rein. 
Pursuers  and  pnrsu'd,  with  equal  haste, 
Together  mingled,  o'er  the  trenches  pass'd  : 
Then  witii  unbounded  wrath  the  victor  storm'd. 
And  rage,  and  woe,  and  death  the  camp  deforra'd  1 

A  dragon  (jn  his  casque  the  scddan  wore. 
That,  streti'hin'j-,  bends  his  arching  neck  before; 
High  on  hi-  feet  he  stands  with  spreading  wings. 
And  wreathes  hisforky  tail  in  S[)iry  rings:  [shows; 
Three  brondisli'd  tongues  the  sculptur'd  monster 
He  seems  to  kindle  as  the  combat  glows: 
His  gaping  jaw-i  appear  to  hiss  with  ire, 
.-Vnd  vomit  mingled  smoke  and  ruddy  fire  ' 

Th'  aHVightod  Christians  through  the  gloomy  light 
The  soldan  view'd  : — so  mariners  by  night. 
When  ocean's  face  a  driving  temiiest  sweeps, 
By  flashing  flames  behold  the  troubled  deeps. 
Some  by  their  fears  impeli'd,  for  safety  fly; 
And  some,  intrepid,  on  their  swxrds  rely  : 
The  night's  black  shade  adds  tumult  to  the  press, 
And,  by  concealing,  makes  their  woes  increase. 

Amongst   the  chiefs,   whose  hearts    undaunted 
Latinus,  born  by  Tiber's  yellow  flood,  [glow'd, 

Cotlspicuous  o'er  the  rest  in  combat  shin'd  ; 
Nor  length  of  years  had  damp'd  his  vigorous  mind  : 
Five  sons  he  told  ;  and  equal  by  his  side 
They  mov'd  in  war,  his  ornament  and  pride  : 
To  deeds  of  early  fame  their  youth  he  warms. 
And  sheathes  their  tender  limbs  in  ponderous  arms. 
These,  while  they  strive  to  emulate  their  sire. 
And  glut  with  blood  their  steel  and  vengeful  ire. 
The  chief  bespeaks  •  "Now  pro^eyourvaliant  hands 
Where  yon  proud  foe  insults  our  shrinking  bands  ; 
Nor  let  the  bloody  samples  of  his  force 
Abate  your  ardour,  or  ret  ain  your  course : 
For,  O  my  sons  !  the  noble  mind  disdains 
All  praise  but  that  which  glorious  danger  gains  !" 

So  leads  the  savage  liouess  her  young, 
Ere  yet  their  necks  with  shaggy  manes  are  hung  ; 
When  scarcetheir  paws  the  sharpen'd  nails  disclose. 
Nor  teeth  bavearm'd  their  mouths  in  dreadful  rows: 
She  brings  them  fearless  to  the  dangerous  chase, 
And  points  their  fury  on  the  hunters'  race  ; 
That  oft  were  wont  to  pierce  their  native  wood. 
And  oft  in  flight  the  weaker  prey  pnrsu'd. 

Now  with  the  daring  band  the  father  goes; 
These  six  assail,  and  Solyman  enclose. 
At  once,  directed  by  one  heart  and  mind. 
Six  mighty  spears  against  the  chief  combin'd  : 
But  ah  !  too  boid  !  t_his  javelin  cast  aside) 
The  eldest-horn  a  closer  conflict  try'd  ; 
And  with  his  falchion  vainly  aim'd  a  blow 
To  slay  the  bounding  courser  of  the  foe. 
But  as  a  rock,  whose  foot  the  ocean  laves. 
Exalts  its  stately  front  above  the  waves. 
Firm  in  itself,  the  wind  and  seas  defies. 
Nor  fears  the  threats  and  thunder  of  the  skies  : 
The  fiery  soldan  thus  unmov'd  appears 
Amidst  the  threatening  swords  and  missive  spears. 
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Furious  he  turns  on  Iiim  who  stniok  the  steed, 

And  'twixt  the  cheeks  and  eyebrows  parts  his  head. 

Swift  Aramantes  hastes  to  his  relief, 

And  in  hi.-  pious  arms  supports  the  chief: 

Vail),  unavailinp  piety  is  shown, 

That  to  liis  brother's  ruin  adds  his  own  ! 

Full  on  his  arm  the  Pagan  drove  the  steel : 

Jiown  tile  supported  and  supportcrfell ; 

'i'lgether  fainting  in  the  pangs  of  death, 

They  mix  their  streaminp  blood  and  parting;  breath. 

Tlien  with  a  stroke  lie  cuts  Sabinus'  spear, 

With  which  the  vouth  had  Rall'd  him  from  afar; 

And  rushing  on  the  steed  with  sudden  force, 

rU"  ill-fated  stripling  fell  beneath  his  horse. 

Now  tramplwl  on  the  ground  the  warrior  lies. 

The  muurnfnl  spirit  from  its  mansion  flies; 

t'nwilling  leaves  the  light  of  life  behind. 

And  blooming  youth  with  early  pleasures  join'd  ! 

But  Picas  and  Laurentes  still  remain'd  ; 
(The  sole  survivors  of  the  filial  band.) 
One  dav  lirst  gave  this  hapless  pair  to  light. 
Whose  likeness  oft  dfceiv'd  their  parent's  sight: 
Uui  these  no  more  nirh  doubt  their  friends  survey'd; 
A  dire  distinction  hostile  fury  made: 
From  this,  the  head  divided  rolls  in  dust; 
That,  in  his  panting  breast  receives  the  thrnst. 

The  wretched  father  (father  now  no  more  ! 
His  sons  all  slaughterM  in  one  dreadful  hour!) 
View'd,  in  his  oftspring  breathless  on  the  pl.ace, 
His  fate  approaching,  and  hi?  ruin'd  race  !     [give, 
What  power,  O  Muse  !  such  strength  in  age  could 
That  midst  these  woes  he  still  endures  to  live, 
Still  lives  and  lighls  ?  Perchance  the  friendly  night 
ConccaI'd  the  horrours  from  a  father's  sight. 
Wild  through  the  ranks  his  raging  course  he  breaks. 
With  equal  ardour  death  or  conquest  seeks: 
Scarce  knows  he  which  his  wishes  would  attain, 
To  slaughter  others,  or  himself  be  slain. 

Then,  rushing  on  the  foe,  aloud  he  cries : 
"  Dost  thou  so  far  this  feeble  hand  despise, 
Not  all  its  force  can  urge  thy  cruel  rage 
To  cope  with  wasting  grief  and  wretched  age  ?'' 

He  ceas'd;  and,  ceasing,  aiin'd  a  dreadful  stroke. 
Through  steel  and  jointed  mail  the  falchion  broke: 
The  weapon  pierc'd  the  unwary  Pagan's  side. 
And  streaming  blood  his  shining  armour  dy'd. 
Rous'd  at  the  call  and  wound,  at  once  he  turns 
With  lirandisli'd  steel  ;  more  fell  his  fury  burns: 
Firstthioiish  hisshield  he  drives,  which,  seven  times 

roll'd, 
A  tough  bull-hide secur'd  with  windingfold  ; 
A  passage  next  the  corselet's  plates  atl'urdj 
Then,  in  his  bowels  pliing'd,  he  sheaths  the  sword. 
Unbiest  I.atiniis  sobs,  and.  staggering  i-ound. 
Alternate  from  his  mouth  and  gaping  wound 
A  purple  vomit  flows,  and  stains  the  ground. 
As  fails  a  mountain  oak,  that  ages  past 
Has  borne  the  western  wind  and  northern  blast. 
When,  rooted  from  the  place  where  once  it  stood, 
It  crushes  in  its  fall  the  neighbouring  wood  ; 
So  sunk  the  chief,  and  more  than  once  he  drew 
To  grace  his  fate,  and  even  in  dying  slew  ; 
t;lorious  he  fell,  and  in  his  latest  breath 
With  dreadful  ruin  scatter'd  fear  and  death. 

While  thus  his  inward  hate  the  soldan  fed. 
And  glutted  his  revenge  with  hills  of  dead  ; 
The  Arabs  pour  impetuous  o'er  the  field, 
The  fainting  Christians  to  their  fury  yield. 
Then  English  Henry,  Holiphernes.  slain 
By  thee,  O  fierce  Ciragutes  !  press'd  the  plain. 


Gilbert  with  Philip,  Ariadenus  slew. 

Who  on  the  banks  of  Rhine  their  being  drew. 

Beneath  .^Ibazar's  mace  Ernesto  fell. 

And  Kngerlan  by  Algazelles'  steel. 

But  who  the  various  kinds  of  death  can  name. 

And  multitudes  that  sunk  unknown  to  fame  > 

Meantime  the  tumnltsGodfrey'sslumber  broke; 
Alarm'd  he  started,  and  his  couch  forsook  : 
Now  clad  iu  arms,  be  call'd  a  band  with  speed. 
And  firth  he  inov'd  intrepid  at  their  head. 
But  nearer  soon  th*  increasing  clamours  drew, 
.And  all  the  tumult  opeii'd  to  the  view. 
He  knew  the  Arabs  scour'd  the  country  far. 
Yet  never  deem'd  their  insolence  would  dare 
To  storm  bis  trenches  with  oft'en-ive  war. 

Thus  while  he  marches  from  the  adverse  side, 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  a  thousand  voices  cried : 
At  once  a  barbarous  shout  was  rais'd  on  high. 
And  dreadful  bowlings  echo'd  to  the  sky. 
These  were  the  troops  of  Aladine,  who  came 
Led  by  Argantes  and  the  warrior-dame  '. 
To  noble  Guelpho,  who  his  station  took 
The  next  in  arms,  the  Christian  leader  spoke  : 

**  Hark !  what  new  din  of  battle,  labouring  on, 
Swells  from  the  hills,  and  thickens  from  the  town  ? 
This  claim-  thy  courage,  this  thy  skill  demands^ 
To  meet  the  onset  of  th*  approaching  hands. 
Go  then,  yon  quarter  from  their  rage  secure  : 
But  first  divide  with  me  my  martial  power; 
Myself  will  on  a  different  band  engage 
The  daring  foe,  and  check  their  impious  rage.*' 

This  having  said,   the  chiefs  divide  their  force. 
And  take,  with  equal  cares,  a  varied  course: 
Guelpho  to  reach  the  hill  ;  while  Godfrey  drew 
To  where,  resistless,  rag'd  th*  Arabian  crew  : 
While  as  he  march'd  the  distant  light  to  gain, 
Supplies  were  added  to  his  eager  train  ; 
Till  now  a  powerful  numerous  band  he  led, 
AnA  saw  where  Solyman  the  slaughter  spread. 
So  where  the  Po  first  leaves  his  native  hills. 
His  river  scarce  the  scanty  channel  fills  ; 
But  as  new  streams  he  gathers  in  his  course, 
Ho  swells  his  waves,  and  rises  in  his  force; 
Alwve  the  banks  his  horned  front  he  shows. 
And  o'er  the  level  meads  triumphant  flows; 
Through  many  currents  makes  his  rapid  w  ay. 
And  carries  war,  not  tribute,  to  the  sea. 

Where  Godfrey  sees  his  timorous  bands  retreat. 
He  thus  upbraids  them  with  a  generous  heat : 

"  What  fear  Ls  this;  and  whither  bends  your  pace? 
O  turn  and  view  the  foes  that  give  you  chase  I 
:\  base  degenerate  throng,  that  neither  know 
To  give,  nor  take,  in  fight  a  manly  blow: 
O  turn  again  !  your  trusty  weapons  rear ; 
Your  looks  w  III  freeze  tiieircoward  souls  withfear." 

This  said,  hespurr'd  his  steed,  and  eager  flew 
Where  murderous  Solyman  appear'd  in  view. 
Through  streaming  blood  and  eluudsof  dust  he  goes, 
Through  wounds  and  death  amidst  sun-ounding foes; 
Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  course  he  guides, 
.And  the  close  phalanx  with  his  sword  divides: 
No  foes,  on  either  hanil,  the  shock  sustain ; 
Anns,  steeds,  and  warriors  tumble  to  the  plain : 
High  o'er  the  slaughter'd  heaps,  with  bounding 

course, 
Tlie  glorious  leader  drives  his  foaming  hor.se. 
Tir  ini  I  cpid  soldan  sees  the  storm  from  far. 
Nor  turns  aside,  nor  shuns  the  proffer'd  war; 

'  Clorinda. 
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But,  eager  for  the  strife,  liis  foe  defies. 
Whirls  his  broad  sword  and  to  the  combat  flies. 
In  these  what  matchless  warriors  Fortune  sends 
To  prove  tlieir  force  from  Earth's  remotest  ends  ! 
With  virtue  fury  now  tlic  conflict  tries 
In  little  space,  the  Asian  world  the  prize  ! 
What  tongue  the  hoiTours  of  tlie  figlit  can  tell. 
How  gleam'd  their  falchions,  and  how  swift  they 

fell  I 
I  pass  the  dreadful  deeds  their  arms  displayed. 
Which  envious  night  conceai'd  in  gloomy  shade  ; 
Deeds  that  might  claim  the  Sun  and  cheerful  skits 
And  all  the  world  to  view  with  wondering  eyes  ! 
Their  courage  soon  the  Christian  bands  renew. 
And  their  brave  leader's  daring  cuui-se  pursue  : 
Their  choicest  warriors  Solyman  enclose. 
And  round  him  thick  the  steely  circle  grows. 
Not  less  the  Faithful  than  the  Pagan  band 
With  streaming  blood  distain  the  thirsty  land; 
By  turns  the  victors  and  the  vanquish'd  mourn. 
And  wound  for  wound,  and  death  for  death  return. 
As  when,  with  equal  force,  and  equal  rage, 
The  north  and  south  in  inightystrife  engage  ; 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  can  rule  the  seas  or  skies. 
But  clouds  on  clouds  and  waves  on  waves  arise  ; 
So  far'd  the  battle  in  the  doubtful  field. 
Nor  here  nor  there  the  firm  battalions  yield  ; 
With  horrid  clangour  swords  to  swords  oppos'd. 
Shields  clash'd  with  shields,  with  helmets  helmets 
clos'd. 

No  less  in  other  parts  the  battle  rag'd, 
Nor  less  the  throng  of  warring  chiefs  engag'd  j 
High  o'er  the  hosts  the  Stygian  fiends  repair, 
And  Hell's  black  myriads  fill  the  fields  of  air. 
These  vigour  to  the  Pagan  troops  supply  ; 
None  harbour  fear,  or  turn  their  steps  to  fly : 
The  torch  of  Hell  Argantes'  soul  inspires, 
And  adds  new  fury  to  his  tiative  fires ! 
He  scatters  soon  in  flight  the  guards  around. 
And  leaps  the  trenches  with  an  eager  bound  ; 
With  mangled  limbs  hestrows  the  sanguine  plain. 
And  fills  th'  opposing  fosse  with  heaps  of --lain. 
Him  o'er  the  level  space  his  troops  pursue. 
And  dye  the  foremost  tents  with  purple  hue. 
Close  at  his  side  appears  the  martial  dame. 
Whose  soul  disdains  the  seconil  place  in  fame. 
Now  fled  the  Franks  ;  when  sudden  flew  at  hand 
The  noble  Guelpho  with  his  welcome  band  : 
He  stopp'd  with  generous  zeal  their  fearful  course. 
And  turn'd  them  back  to  face  the  Pagan  force. 

While  thus  on  either  side  the  combat  stood. 
And  streaming  gore  in  equal  rivers  flow'd. 
The  Heavenly  IVlonarch  fromjiis  awful  height 
Declin'd  his  eyes,  and  view'd  the  dreadful  (iglit. 
There,  plac'd  aloft,  presides  th'  Omniscient  Cause, 
And  orders  all  with  just  and  equal  laws, 
Above  the  confines  of  this  earthly  scene. 
By  ways  unsearchable  to  mortal  men. 
There,  on  eternity's  unbounded  throne, 
With  triple  light'he  blazes,  Three  in  One  ! 
Beneath  his  footstep  Fate  and  Nature  stand ; 
And  Time  and  iVIotion  wait  his  dread  conmiaud. 
There  power  and  riches  no  distinction  find; 
Nor  the  frail  honours  that  allure  mankinil ; 
Like  dust  and  smoke  they  fleet  before  his  eyes; 
He  mocks  the  valiant,  and  confounds  the  wise  ! 
There  from  the  blaze  of  his  efl'ulgeut  light 
The  purest  saints  withdraw  their  dazzled  sight. 
Around  th'  unnumbered  blest  for  ever  live. 
And,  thougii  unequal,  equal  bliss  receive : 


The  tuneful  choirs  repeat  their  Maker's  praise : 
The  heavenly  realms  resound  the  sacred  lays. 

Then  thus  to  Michael  spoke  the  Word  Divine; 
(Michael,  whose  arms  with  lucid di'mond  shine,) 
'*  See'st  thou  not  yonder  ^  from  th'  infernal  coast 
Wliat  impious  bands  distress  my  favour'd  host? 

Go bid  them  swift  forsake  the  deathful  scene,    " 

And  leave  the  business  of  the  war  to  men  ; 

No  longer  dare  amongst  the  living  rise. 

To  blot  the  lustre  of  the  purer  skies : 

Rut  seek  the  shades  of  Acheron  beneath, 

Th'  allotted  realms  of  pimishment  and  death! 

There  on  the  souls  aceurs'd  emplov  their  hate; 

Thus  have  I  will'd;  and  what  1  will  is  fate." 

He  ceas'd.  With  reverence  atthe  high  command 
Low  bow'd  the  leader  of  the  ringed  band  : 
His  golden  pinions  he  displays,  and  speeds 
With  rapid  flight,  that  mortal  thiiugiit  exceeds. 
The  fiery  region  past ;  the  seats  of  rest 
He  leaves  ;  (eternal  mansions  of  the  blest !) 
Fiotn  thence  he  passes  through  the  crystal  sphere 
That  whirls  around  with  every  shining  star; 
Thence  to  the  left,  before  his  piercing  eyes, 
Willi  dilTereut  aspects,  Jove  and  Saturn  rise; 
And  every  star  that  mortals  wandering  call, 
Though  God's  hi^'h  power  alike  directs  them  all. 
Then  from  the  fields  that  flame  with  endless  day. 
To  where  the  storms  are  bred,  he  bends  his  way  ; 
Where  elements  in  mix'd  confusion  jar. 
And  order  springs  from  universal  war. 
The  bright  archangel  gilds  the  face  of  night. 
His  heavenly  features  dart  resplendent  light : 
So  shines  the  beamy  Sun  through  showery  skies. 
And  paints  the  fleecy  clouds  with  various  dyes: 
So  through  the  liquid  regions  of  the  air, 
Willi  rapid  radiance,  shoots  a  falling  star. 
But  now  arriv'd  where  Hell's  infernal  crew 
Their  venom'd  rage  amongst  the  Pagans  threw. 
Hovering  in  air,  on  pinions  strong  he  stay'd. 
And  shook  his  Kance,  and  awful  thus  he  said  : 

"  Your  force  has  prov'd  the  Sovereign  of  the 
World, 
What  thunders  from  his  dreadful  hand  are  hurl'd  : 
O  blind  in  ill !  that  no  remorse  can  know, 
In  torture  proud,  and  obstinate  in  woe  ! 
The  sacred  cross  shall  conquer  Sion's  wall; 
Her  gates  must  open,  and  her  bulwarks  fall: 
And  who  shall  Fate's  resistless  will  withstand. 
Or  dare  the  terrours  of  th'  Almighty  hand  ? 
Hence  then,  ye  cursed  !  to  your  realms  beneath. 
The  realms  of  torment  and  eternal  death  ! 
There  on  devoted  souls  employ  your  rage ; 
lie  there  your  triumphs,  there  the  wars  ye  wage, 
There,  midst  the  sounding  whips,  the  din  of  chains, 
.\nd  gnashing  teeth,  laments,  and  endless  pains  !" 

He  said ;  and  those  that  lingering seem'd  to  move. 
Resistless  with  his  fatal  lance  he  drove. 
With  sighs,  reluctant,  from  the  field  they  fly. 
And  leave  the  golden  stars  and  upper  sky. 
And  spread  their  pinions  to  the  realms  of  woe. 
To  wreak  their  fury  on  the  danind  below. 

^  Very  similar  to  this,  is  the  address  of  God  to 

Raphael  on  seeing  Satan's  entrance  into  Paradise  : 

'■  Raphael,"  said  he,  "thou  hear'stwbatstiron  Earth 

Satan  from   Hell,  'scap'd  through  the  darksome 

gulph, 

Hath  rais'd  in  Paradise " 

Parad.  Lost.b.  v.ver.224. 
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Xnt  fi'erthe  spas  in  equal  numbers  fly 
rhe  feather'd  race,  to  seek  a  warmer  sky  : 
Kot,  ulien  the  wood  tlie  wintry  blast  receives, 
Jn  equal  number  Autumn  .stri»'<.her  leaves. 
)Vced  from  Ih'  infernal  train'  and  Styjian  glooms, 
Serene  the  niarbt  her  wonted  face  resumes. 

But  not  the  lesi  Argantes'  fury  plows. 
Though  flell  no  more  her  venouiM  fire  bestows; 
He  whirls  his  sword  with  unrc^i-ted  rage, 
AV'here,  closely  prest.  the  Christian  hands  engage : 
The  high  and  low  his  equal  prowess  feel; 
The  bravest  warriojs  sink  bcnejith  his  steel. 
Alike  the  carnage  fierce  Clorinda  spread, 
And  stMw'd  the  fielil  with  heaps  of  mangled  dead. 
Through  Berlinier  the  fatal  sword  she  guiiPes, 
And  rives  his  heart  where  pan'ing  life  resides; 
The  pointed  steel  its  furious  passage  tore. 
And  issu'd  at  his  back  besuiear'd  with  gore. 
Albine  she  wounds,  where  first  the  child  receives 
His  food;   and  (lallus' head  a-under  cleaves. 
Then  f.'ernier's  belter  hand,  that  aim'd  a  blow, 
."^lie  sends  divided  to  the  plain  Iwlow; 
^  et  still  the  parted  nenes  some  life  retain, 
Tiie  trembling  fingers  still  Ihc  falchion  strain  : 
Dissever'd  thus  a  serpent's  tail  is  seen 
To  seek  the  part  divided  on  the  green. 
The  foe  thus  maim'd,  the  dame  no  longer  stav'd, 
J!ut  'gainst  Achilles  ran  with  trenchant  blade  : 
lietneeu  the  neck  and  nape  the  weapon  (lew  ; 
The  neck  it  cleft,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two : 
First  t(uiil>lfd  on  the  plain  the  parted  head. 
With  dust  "bscene  the  pallid  face  was  spread; 
■While  in  the  saddle  by  the  steed  sustaiu'd, 
(Dreadful  to  view  !)  the  headless  trunk  reniain'd  ; 
l!ut  soou  th'  ungovern'd  courser  with  a  bound 
Shook  the  sad  burthen  to  th'  ensaninin'd  ground., 

While  thus  th'  unconquer'd  maid  such  numbers 
slew, 
And  the  (hick  squadrons  of  the  West  o'erlhrew; 
Ko  less  G  Idippe  fair  thcslaughter  led, 
And  on  the  Saracens  her  fury  fed. 
The  same  her  sex,  her  dauniless  mind  the  same, 
And  equal  valour  shone  in  eil  her  dame. 
But  these  to  meet  in  battle  fate  » ith-tands  ; 
Both  doom'd  to  prove  the  force  of  greater  hands. 
Now  this,  now  that  essays  to  pierce  the  title. 
In  vain  ;   the  throng  of  troops  the  pass  deny'd. 
The  noble  rjuelpho's  sword  Cloriuda  f..und. 
And  in  her  tender  side  impreis'd  a  wound. 
That  tinge'd  the  steel  :themaid,on  vengeance  bent. 
Betwixt  his  ribs  her  cruel  answer  sent. 
fJuelpho  his  stroke  renew'd.  but  iniss'd  the  foe  ; 
Osmida,  as  he  passM,  receiv'd  the  blow  : 
Deep  in  his  front  the  deadly  steel  he  found, 
And  perish'd  by  another's  destiii'd  wound. 
The  numerous  troops  by  Guelpho  led  enclose 
Their  \aliant  chief;  more  thick  the  tumult  grows; 
While  various  bands  from  distant  parts  unite. 
And  swell  the  fury  of  the  mingled  fight. 

Aurora  now,  in  radiant  purple  drest. 
Shone  from  the  jwrtals  of  the  gohlen  east: 
When,  midst  the  horrid  clang  and  mingled  cries, 
Intrepid  Argillan  from  prison  flies  : 


'  So   Milton,  when  the    rebellious    spirits  are 
driven  out  of  Heaven  : 

Disburtben'd  Heaven  rejoic'd 

Parad.  Lost.  b.  vL  ver.  STS, 


The  read'est  arms  he  snateh'd  with  eager  fiaste. 
And  soon  his  limbs  in  shining  steel  were  cas'd  : 
Eairer  becomes,  to  efface  his  former  shame 
With  glorious  actions  in  the  field  of  fame. 
A?  when,  to  battle  bred,  the  courser,  freed 
From  plenteous  stalls,  regains  the  wonted  mead, 
There  unrestrain'd  amid  the  herds  he  roves. 
Bathes  in  the  stream,  and  wantons  in  the  groves  ^ 
His  mane  dishevell'd  o'er  his  shoulders  spread. 
He  shakes  his  neck,  and  bears  aloft  his  head : 
His  nostril.-  flame,  his  homy  hoofs  resound. 
And  his  loud  neighing  fills  the  valleys  round  : 
So  Argilbn  appears;  so  fierce  he  shows. 
While  in  his  looks  imdaunted  courage  glows  : 
He  b  )unds  with  headlong  speed  the  w  ar  to  meet, 
.And  scarcely  prints  the  dtist  beneaih  his  feet : 
When,  mitfst  the  foes  arriv'd.  alou  1  he  cries. 
As  one  whose  fury  all  their  force  defies:— 

"  licfuseof  Karth  !  ye  vile  Arabian  bands  ! 
What  boldness  now  impels  your  coward  hands  ? 
Vo'.ir  limbs  unus'd  the  anus  of  men  to  wield. 
To  bear  the  helmet,  or  sustain  the  shield  ; 
Xal.ed  ye  come,  and  fearful  to  the  fight. 
Chance    guides  your   blows,  your   safety  lies   in 

flight : 
Nocturnal  deeds  are  all  your  power  can  boast. 
When  friendly  night  as^i^ts  your  trembling  host  : 
U'hat  now  remains  ?  The  beams  of  day  require 
The  warrior's  weapons  and  the  warrior's  fire.'* 

Kagmg  he  said  ;  and,  rushing  as  he  spoke, 
.At  Alga^relles  aim'd  a  mortal  stroke; 
Hi^  iaws  he  cleft,  and  stopp'd  his  ready  tongue, 
While  on  his  lips  imperfect  accents  hung  : 
.A  sudden  darkness  shades  bis  swimming  eyes; 
Through  everv  vein  a  chilling  trem  "lur  flies : 
Headionj  he  falls,  and  breathes  his  latest  breath, 
.And  bites  the  hated  soil  in  pangs  of  death. 
With  fury  next  on  Saladine  he  flew. 
And  Agriialtes  and  Mulasses  slew  : 
Then  Aliliazelks'  S'de  his  falchion  found. 
And  cleft  him  throush  with  onecontiuu'd  wound  j 
Through  .Ariadenns'  breast  the  steel  he  guides. 
And  the  fdl'n  cjjief  with  b:tler  taunts  derides; 
The  dying  warrior  lifts  his  langni;!  eyes, 
.And  to  th' insulting  victcr  thus  replies: 

•*   Not  thou,   whoe'er  thou   art,  with  vaunting 
breath 
Shalt  long  enjoy  the  tiiumph  of  my  death  : 
hike  fate  attends  thee;  by  a  mightier  hand 
Thou  too  must  fall,  an  I  press  with  me  the  sand.* 

Then  .Argillan,  severely  smiling,  cried  : 
'■  r.el  Heaven's  high  will  my  future  fate  decide; 
Die  thou  !   to  ravenous  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey," — 
1  hen  with  hij  foot  he  prcs'd  bin)  as  he  lay. 
And  rent  at  once  the  steel  and  life  away. 

Meiinw  hile  a  stripling  of  the  soUan's  train 
Mi\'d  in  the  shock  of  anns  and  fighting  men: 
On  h  s  f  lir  cheeks  the  fljwer  of  youth  was  seen, 
Nor  yi't  the  down  bad  fiedg'd  his  lender  chin  : 
The  sweat  that  trickled  o'er  his  blooming  face. 
Like  orient  pearls,  impmv'd  the  blushing  grace  ; 
The  dust  gave  beauty  to  his  flowing  hair, 
.And  w  rath  was  pleasing  in  a  form  ^o  fair. 
He  ro<!e  a  courser  while  as  new-fall'u  snow 
On  hoary  Apennine's  aspiring  brow  : 
Nor  winds  nor  flames  his  swiftness  could  exceed, 
I'ractis'd  to  turn,  and  niaichless  in  his  speed  : 
fIraspM  in  the  midst,  the  youth  a  javelin  bore ; 
-A  crooked  sabre  a(  bis  side  he  wore  : 
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With  barbarous  pomp  (resplendent  to  beboM ! ) 
He  shoue  in  purple  veitmunis  «ronght  with  gold. 

While  thus  the  boy,  (whom  martial  tires  inflame, 
Pleas'd  with  the  din  of  arms,  and  new  to  fame) 
Now  here,  now  there,  o'erthrew  the  warring  hand, 
And  met  with  none  his  fury  to  withstand  ; 
Fierce  Argillan,  advancing,  near  hira  drew, 
Then  with  a  sudden  stroke  his  steed  he  slew, 
And  on  the  tender  foe  impetuous  flew. 
In  vain  with  moving  prayers  he  sues  for  grace. 
In  vain  he  begs  with  supplicating  face ; 
The  sword  is  rais'd  against  the  blooming  boy. 
The  fairest  work  of  Nature  to  destroy  : 
Yet  pity  seem'd  to  touch  the  senseless  steel ; 
The  edge  turu'd,  harmless,  as  the  weapon  fell  : 
But  what  avaii'd  it  ?  when  the  cruel  foe. 
With  the  sharp  point,  ri'tricv'd  his  erring  blow. 

Fierce  Solyman,  who,  thence  not  distant  f^ir. 
By  Godfrey  press'd,  maintain'd  a  doubtful  w.-.r; 
Soon  as  his  favourite's  dangerous  state  he  spies. 
Forsakes  the  tisht,  and  to  his  rescue  flies : 
Now  with  his  thundering  sword  the  ways  are  freed  : 
He  comes  to  avenge,  but  not  prevent  the  deed. 
He  sees,  alas  !  his  dear  Lesbinus  slain, 
Like  a  young,  flower  that  withers  on  the  plain. 
His  dying  eyes  a  trembling  lustre  shed  ; 
On  his  fair  neck  dcclin'd  his  drooping  head; 
His  languid  face  in  mortal  paleness  charm'd. 
And  every  breast  to  soft  compassion  warm'd  : 
XJntonch'd  before,  now  melts  the  marble  heart. 
And,  midst  his  wrath,  the  gushing  sorrows  start. 
And  weep'st  thou,  Solyman  !   at  pity's  call. 
Who,  tearless,  saw  thy  mighty  kingdom's  fall  ? 
But  when  his  eyes  the  hostile  weapon  ^'icw'd, 
Still  warm  and  reeking  with  the  stripling's  blood, 
Th'  indignant  fury  boiling  in  his  breast, 
Awhile-h  s  pity  and  his  tears  suppress'd: 
On  Argillan  the  rapid  steel  be  drives. 
At  once  th'  opposing  shield  and  helmet  ri\es, 
And  cleaves  his  head  beneath  the  weighty  blow  : 
A  wound  well  worthy  of  so  great  a  foe! 
His  wrath  still  unappeas'd,  he  quits  his  steed. 
And  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  senseless  deail. 
So  with  the  stone,  that  gjll'd  him  from  afar. 
The  mastiff  wages  unavailing  war. 
O  !  vain  attempt  his  sorrows  to  allay, 
By  rage  insensate  on  the  breathless  clay  ! 

Meantime  the  leader  of  the  Christian  train 
Nor  spends  his  anger  nor  his  blows  in  vain. 
A  thousand  Turks  against  him  held  the  field. 
AriTi'd  with  thejointed  mn'.l,  the  helm,  and  shield: 
Their  limbs  robust  to  hardy  toils  v.cre  bred  ; 
And,  skili'd  in  fight,  their  souls  no  danger  dread. 
These  oft  with  Solyman  in  battle  stood. 
And  midst  the  deserts  late  his  steps  pursu'd  ; 
In  Araby  partook  his  wandering  state. 
The  faithful  partners  of  his  adverse  fate : 
These,  close  collected  in  one  dr.ring  band. 
The  pressing  valour  of  the  Krar.ks  v.ithstand. 

Here  noble  Godfrey  well  bis  falchion  ply'd. 
And  pierc'd  Corentts'  brow,  Rostcnu's  side  ; 
Then  from  the  shoulders  sevcr'd  Selim"s  head. 
And  lopp'd  Rosans's  arms  with  trenchant  blade. 
Northese  alune,  but  numbers  more  he  kill'd, 
AnrI  mangled  trunks  and  limbs beslrow'd  the  tield. 

While  tliushe  S.iight  against  tbeTurkish  band, 
And  with  intrepid  force  tlicir  rage  susiaiu'd  ; 
While  Fortune  srill  with  equal  pinions  flew. 
Nor  hopes  of  conquest  left  the  Pagan  crew ; 


Behold  a  cloud  of  rising  dust  appear, 

I'eemingwitb  threatening  arms,  and  big  with  war  ; 

.And  hence  a  sudden  fljsh  of  armour  bright 

Fill'd  all  the  Pagan  host  with  panic  fright. 

Of  purple  hue  there  fifty  warriors  held 

A  cross  triumphant  in  an  argent  fiehl. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 

A  voice  of  iron  breath'd  from  iron  Kings, 

I  could  not  all  the  Pagan  numbers  tell 

That  by  this  troop's  impetuous  onset  fell : 

The  fearful  Arab  sinks;  the  Turk  in  vain 

Resists  the  storm,  and  fights  but  ti)  be  slain. 

Around  the  field  in  various  forms  appear. 

Rage,  Honour,  Cruelty,  and  abject  Fear; 

On  eveiy  side,  exulting.  Death  is  found. 

And  purple  torrents  deluge  all  the  ground. 

Now  with  a  squadron,  issuing  from  the  gate, 
(Unconscious  of  the  Pagan's  woeful  state) 
King  Aladine  appear'd,  and  from  his  height 
Uelield  the  subiect  plain  and  doubtful  fight: 
Full  soon  his  eyes  the  scene  of  slaughter  meet, 
And  straight  he  gives  command  to  sotmd  retreat; 
And  oft  the  monarch  calls,  but  calls  in  vain, 
Clorinda  and  Argantes  from  the  plain  : 
I  he  furious  couple  still  reject  his  prayer, 
With  carnage  drunk,  insatiable  of  war  ! 
At  length  they  yield  :  yet  every  means  they  tried 
Their  troops  in  order  from  the  field  to  guide. 
Hut  who  with  laws  can  dastard  soul^  restrain  ? 
The  rout  is  general  'moiigst  th'  atTriglited  train; 
This  casts  aside  his  shield,  and  that  his  sword; 
These  useless  burthens  no  defence  afibrd. 
A  vale  between  the  camp  and  city  lies, 
Stretch'd  from  the  western  to  the  soutliem  skiei; 
There  fled  the  timorous  bands,  with  many  a  groan, 
.And  clouds  of  dust  roiPd  onwardto  the  town. 
The  Christian  powers  pursue  their  eager  chase, 
With  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Pagan  race : 
P.ut  when,  ascending,  near  the  walls  they  drew. 
Where,  with  his  aid,  the  king  appear'd  in  v:ew. 
His  victor-force  the  cautious  Guelpho  stay'd. 
Nor  would  the  dangerous  rocky  height  invade : 
While  Aladine  collects  his  men  with  care. 
The  scatlcr'd  remnants  of  successless  war. 

The  soldan's  waning  strengtli  can  now  no  more, 
(The  utmost  stretch  essay'd  of  human  power) 
His  breath  in  shorter  pantings comes  and  goes, 
.^nd  blood  with  sweat  from  every  member  flows  : 
.^is  arm  grows  weak  beneath  the  weighty  shield. 
His  weary  hand  can  scarce  the  falchion  wield  ; 
Feebly  he  strikes,  and  scarce  can  reach  the  foe. 
While  the  blent  weapon  aims  a  fruitless  blow. 
And  now  he  pnus'd  awhile,  imincrs'd  in  thought, 
A  labouring  doulit  within  his  bosom  wrought ; 
If  by  his  own  illustrious  hand  to  bleed. 
Nor  leave  the  foes  the  glory  of  the  deed  ; 
Or  if,  survivor  in  the  fatal  strife. 
To  quit  the  field,  and  save  his  threaten'd  life. 
"  Fate  has  subdu'd,"  at  length  the  leader  cried, 
"  jMy    shame    shall    swell   the  haughty    victor's 

pride : 
Again  th'  insulting  foe  my  flights  shall  view. 
Again  my  exile  with  their  scorn  pursue; 
Rut  soon  behold  me  turn  in  arms  again. 
To  bbst  their  peace,  and  shake  their  tottering  reign. 
Nor  yield  1  now — my  rage  shall  burn  the  same; 
Internal  wrongs  eternal  vengeance  claim: 
Still  will  I  rise  a  more  inveterate  foe. 
And,  dead,  pursue  them  from  the  shades  below  ! 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 

Solyman,  in  his  journey  to  Gazn,  is  arcoateJ  by 
Ismcno,  who  persuades  him  to  return;  and 
conveys  him  in  an  enchanted  chariot  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  magician  conducts  the  soldan 
through  a  subterraneous  cave  into  the  city,  and 
brings  him  to  tlie  council-hall,  where  he  stanils, 
concealed  in  a  cloud,  and  hears  tlie  debates. 
The  speeches  of  Argantes  and  Orcanes.  Soly- 
man at  last  discovers  himself,  and  is  received 
with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  king.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  kno'vn  to  Godfrey,  that  the  warriors 
who  came  to  his  assistance  were  those  v.ho  hail 
followed  Armida.  One  of  tiiem  relates  to  the 
general  their  adventures.  Peter  foretels  the  re- 
turn and  future  glory  of  Rinaldo, 

While  thus  the  soldan  spoke,  a  steed  he  spy'd, 
That  wander'd  near,  unburthen'd  of  his  guide  ; 
Th/^n  instant,  spent  with  toil  and  faint  with  heat, 
He  seiz'd  the  reins  and  press'd  the  welcome  seat : 
Fall'n  is  his  crest,  that  late  so  dreadful  rose, 
His  helm,  disgrac'd,  no  inore  its  splendcjur  shows; 
His  regal  vesture  slrows  the  du'ty  plains. 
And  rot  a  trace  of  all  his  pomp  remains  ! 

As,  from  the  nightly  fold,  the  wolf  pursu'd, 
Flies  to  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  wood  ; 
Though  (ill'd  with  carnage,  still  he  thirsts  for  more. 
And  licks  his  ravenous  jaws  impure  with  gore: 
So  fled  the  soldan,  from  the  field  compeli'd. 
Still  bent  on  slaughter,  still  his  rage  unqueli'd  : 
Safe  from  surrounding  sjiears  he  took  his  flight, 
And  all  the  deathfiil  weapons  of  the  fight : 
-Alone,  unseen,  the  warrior  journey'd  on, 
Through  solitary  paths,  anil  ways  unknown  : 
His  future  course  revolving  in  his  mind  ; 
Nowhere,  now  tl'Cre,  his  doubtful  thoughts  inclin'd. 
At  length  he  fi\'d  to  seek  the  friendly  coast 
Where  Egypt's  king  eollecls  his  powerful  host. 
And  join  with  him  his  fortune  in  the  field, 
To  prove  what  arms  another  day  would  yield. 
And,  thusresolv'd,  the  well-known  course  he  bore 
That  led  to  ancient  Oaza's  sandy  shore. 
Though  now  his  weary  limbs  require  re|K)se, 
And  every  wound  with  keener  aiig'iish  glows; 
Yet  all  the  day  he  fled  with  eager  haste. 
Nor  left  his  courser,  n  r  his  mail  unhrac'd. 
But  when  the  dusky  ghiom  perplex'd  the  sight, 
And  objects  lost  their  colour  by  the  night. 
He  swath'd  his  wounds;  a  palm-tree  near  him  stood, 
From  this  he  shook  the  fruit  (his  homely  food  ! ) 
His  hunger  thus  appeas'd,  the  ground  he  press'd. 
And  sought  to  ease  his  limbs  with  needful  rest: 
On  his  hard  shield  his  letisive  head  rcclin'd. 
He  strove  lo  calm  the  tumult  of  his  mind. 
Disdain  and  grief  his  heart  alternate  rend. 
And  like  two  vultures  in  his  breast  contend. 
At  length  when  night   had  gain'd  her   midmost 

way, 
Anil  all  the  world  in  peaceful  silence  lay, 
O'ercttme  with  lalwur,  sleep  his  eyes  opprest, 
And  steep'd  his  troubles  in  Lethean  rest. 
While  thus  on  earth  he  lay,  a  voice  severe. 
With  these  nphraidings,  thunder'd  in  his  car : 

"  O  Solym:in !  regardless  chief,  awake  ! 
In  happier  hours  thy  grateful  slumber  take. 


Beneath  a  foreign  yoke  thy  subjects  bend. 
And  strangers  o'er  thy  land  their  rule  extend. 
Here  dost  thou  sleep  ?   here  close  thy  careless  eyes. 
While  uninterr'd  each  lov'd  associate  lies? 
Here,  where  thy  fame  has  felt  the  hostile  scorn. 
Canst  thou,  unthinking,  wait  the  rising  morn  ?'' 

The   soldan  wak'd ;  then  rais'd  his   sight,    and 
vi.w'd 
A  sire,  of  reverend  mitu,  who  near  him  stood  : 
Feeble  he  seem'd  with  age,  his  steps  to  guide 
A  friendly  staff  its  needful  aid  supply'd.        [cries, 
"  Say,  what  art  thou,  who  dar'st,"  the   monarch 
"  Dispel  soft  slumber  from  the  traveller's  eyes? 
What  part  canst  thou  in  all  our  glory  claim. 
And  what  to  thee  our  vengeance  or  our  shame?" 

"  In  me  behold  a  friend,"  the  stranger  said, 
"  To  whom  in  part  thy  purpose  stands  display'd : 
And  here  I  proffer,  with  auxiliar  care. 
In  all  thy  labours  and  designs  to  share. 
Forgive  my  z«al;  reproaches  oft  inspire 
The  noble  mind,  and  raise  the  hero's  fire. 
Tliou  seek'st  th'  Egyptian   king — such   thoaghts 

restrain. 
Nor  tempt  a  long  and  toilsome  tract  in  vain; 
Even  now  the  monarch  calls  his  .tumerous  bands. 
And  moves  bis  camp  lo  assist  Judea's  lands. 
Think  not  thy  worth  at  Gaza  can  be  shown, 
That  'gainst  our  foes  thy  force  can  there  be  known  ; 
But  follow  where  I  lead,  and.  safe  from  harms. 
Within  yon  wall,  begirt  by  Latianartns, 
To  place  thee,  even  at  noon  of  day,  I  swear. 
Without  the  brandish'd  sword  or  lifted  spear. 
New  toils,  new  dangers,  there  thy  arms  attend; 
There  shall  thy  force  the  town  besieg'd  defend, 
Till  F.gypt's  host,  arriv'd,  their  succour  yield. 
And  call  thy  courage  to  a  nobler  field." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  listening  Turk,  amaz'd. 
Full  on  the  hoary  sire  in  silence  gaz'd: 
His  haughty  looks  no  more  their  fierceness  boast, 
And  all  his  auger  is  in  wonder  lost. 

Thf-iitbus-   ''O  father!   ready  to  obey. 
Behold  I  follow  where  thou  ixtint'st  the  way: 
But  ever  best  that  coimsel  shall  I  prize. 
Where  most  of  toil,  where  most  of  danger  lies." 

The  sire  his  words  approv'd;    then  search'd, 
with  care. 
Each  recent  wound,  annoy'd  by  chilling  air; 
With  powerful  juice  in^till'd.  his  strength  renew'd, 
.\iid  eas'd  the  pain,  and  stanch'd  the  (lowing  blood. 

Aurora  now  her  rosy  wreaths  displays, 
.^nri  Phoebus  gilds  them  with  his  orient  rays. 
"  'lime  calls."  he  cries,  "the  Sun  directs  our  way. 
That  summons  mortals  to  the  toils  of  day." 
Then  to  a  car,  that  near  him  ready  stood. 
He  pass'd  ;  the  chief  of  Nice  his  steps  pursu'd: 
They  mount  the  seat ;  the  stranger  takes  the  rcinf. 
Before  the  lash  the  coursers  scour  tl^e  plains; 
I'hey  foam,  thev  neigh,  their  smoking  nostrils  blow, 
.^nd  the  champ'd  bits  are  white  with  frothy  snow. 
I'bcn  (strange  to  lell)  the  air,  condens'd  in  clouds. 
With  thickest  veil  the  rolling  chariot  shrouds; 
Vet  not  a  mortal  sight  the  mist  espy'd. 
Nor  could  an  engine's  force  the  cloud  divide; 
While  from  its  secret  womb,  with  piercing  eyes. 
They  view'd  around  the  plains,  the  hills,  and  skies. 
Struck  with  the  sight,  his  brows  the  soldan  rai.s'd, 
.■\nd  steadfast  on  the  cloud  and  chariot  gaz'd  • 
While  on  their  course  with  ceaseless  speed   they 

flew  : 
Well  by  his  looks  the  sire  his  wonder  knew; 
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And,  calling  on  his  name,  the  chief  he  shook  ; 
When,  nnisingfroni  his  trance,  tlie  warrior  spoke  : 
**  O  thou!    whoe'er  thou  art,    whose  wondrous 
Can  force  the  laws  of  Nature  to  thy  will ;        [skill 
Who,  at  thy  pleasure,  view'st  with  searching  eyes 
The  human  breast,  where  every  secret  lies  : 
If  yet  thy  knowledge  (which  so  far  transcends 
All  human  thought)  to  future  time  CNtends  ; 

0  say '    what  rest  or  woe  is  doom'd  by  Fate 
To  all  the  toils  of  Asia's  broken  state  ? 

But  first  declare  thy  name  ;  what  hidden  art 
Can  power  to  work  such  miracles  impart  ? 
This-wild  amazement  from  my  soul  remove. 
Or  vain  will  all  thy  future  speeches  prove." 

To  whom,  with  smiles,  the  ancient  sire  replied  : 
"  In  part  thy  wishes  may  he  satisfied: 
Behold  Ismeno!    (no  ignoble  name) 
In  magic  lore  all  Syria  owns  my  fame. 
But  that  my  toogue  should  distant  times  relate, 
And  trace  the  annals  of  mysterious  fate, 
A  greater  power  denies  ;  thy  thoughts  exceed 
The  narrow  bounds  to  mortal  man  decreed. 
Let  each  his  valour  and  his  wisdom  show, 
To  stem  the  tide  of  human  ills  below  ; 
For  oft  'tis  seen,  that  with  the  brave  and  wise. 
The  power  to  make  their  prosperous  fortune  lies. 
Thy  conquering  arms  may  prove  a  happier  field ; 
Thy  force  may  tench  the  boastful  Franks  to  yield  : 
Think  not  alone  the  city  to  defend. 
On  which  the  Lalian  foes  their  fury  herd  ; 
Confide  !  be  bold  !  for  fire  and  sword  prepare  ; 
A  happy  issue  still  may  crown  the  war. 
Yet  to  my  words  attend,  while  I  recite 
What,  as  through  clouds,  I  view  with  doubtful  light. 

1  see,  or  seem  to  see,  ere  many  a  year 
Th'  etern.-il  planet  gild  the  rolling  sphere, 

A  chief  whose  rule  shall  fertile  ligypt  bless^ 
Whose  mighty  actions  .^sia  shall  confess. 
Let  this  suffice  ;  not  only  in  the  field, 
Beneath  his  force  the  Christian  pow  ers  shall  yield  ; 
But  from  their  rnce  his  arms  shall  rend  the  sway, 
And  all  their  slate  usurp'd  in  ruin  lay : 
T'll  fenc'd  by  seas,  within  a  narrow  land 
Groan  the  sad  relics'  of  the  wretched  band. 
He  from  thy  blood  shall  spring." — Ismeno  said: 
And  thus  the  king  his  generous  answer  made; 
(His  bosom  kindling  at  the  hero's  fame) 
"'  O  happy  chief !  whose  deeds  such  glory  claim  I 
For  me,  let  good  or  dl  my  life  betide, 
And  fortune,  as  prescrib'd  above,  provide : 
No  power  shall  e'er  my  vigorous  mind  control. 
Or  bend  th'  unconqiier'd  temper  of  my  soul  : 
First  shall  the  Moon  and  stars  their  course  forsake, 
Ere  I  my  foot  remove  from  glory's  track.'' 
He  said  ;  and,  while  he  spoke,  wilh  martial  ire 
His  eyeballs  liash'd,  his  visage  secui'd  on  fire. 

Thus  commi>;''d  they,  till  near  the  chariot  drew 
To  where  the  Christian  tents  appear'd  in  view. 


•  He  means  Saladine,  for  his  valour  made  soldan 
of  Egypt,  who  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Christians, 
after  they  had  been  eighty  years  in  posse  sion  of 
it,  and  had  there  established  a  seat  of  kingly  go- 
vernment, 

'  The  poet  is  here  thought  to  mean  Cyprus, 
which  was  given  by  I.usignan  to  Enrico  count  of 
Campagua,  and  which  continued  in  possession  of 
<ome  of  the  Christians  after  the  establishment  of 
Saladine  in  the  holy  land. 


A  scene  of  carnage  lierf  their  eyes  surrey'd. 
Where  death  appear'd  iu  various  forms  display'd. 
Toucli'd  at  the  sight,  the  soldan's  tears  o'erflow, 
And  all  bis  face  is  spread  with  generous  woe  : 
He  sees,  infiam'd  with  anger  and  liisdain, 
His  mighty  standards  scatter'd  on  the  plain  : 
He  sees  the  Franks  exulting  o'er  the  dead, 
.And  on  his  dearest  friends  in  triumph  tre.id  : 
Whde  from  the  breathless  corse  the  arms  they  tear, 
.And  from  the  field  the  glorious  trophies  bear. 
There  some  he  views,  whose  funeral  care  at'ends 
Th'  uuhury'd  relics  of  their  Christian  friends  : 
And  others  here  prepare  the  blazing  pyre. 
Where  lurks  and  Arabs  feed  one  common  fire. 

Dieply  he  sigh'd,  and  straight  bis  falchion  drew, 
And/rom  the  lofty  car  impetuous  flew  : 
But  soon  Ismeno  check'd  his  eager  haste. 
And  in  the  seat  again  the  warrior  plac'd  ; 
Then  sought  the  hill,  while,  distant  on  tlie  plain. 
Behind  their  course  the  Christian  tents  remain. 

Tlien  from  the  car  they  'light(at  once  from  view, 
Dissolv'd  in  air,  the  wondrous  car  withdrew) 
.Still  with  the  cloud  inshriTi'd,  on  foot  they  fare, 
And  down  the  mountain  to  the  vale  repair; 
Where  Sinn's  hill,  that  here  begins  to  rise. 
Turns  its  broad  hack  against  the  western  skies. 
Th'  enchanter  slay'd  :  and  now,  advancing:  uigh, 
Kxphir'd  the  steepy  side  wilh  heedful  eve: 
A  liollow  cavern  opcn'd,  in  the  stone, 
A  darksome  pass,  in  former  aees  known. 
But  now  with  weeds  and  brambles  overgrown: 
Til  rough  this  the  snrcerer  soon  the  passage  try'd. 
And  held  his  better  hand  the  prince  to  guide. 

Then  thus  the  soldan:    "Through  what  dark- 
some way 
Must  here  my  steps  by  stealth  inglorious  stray  ? 

0  rather  grant  that,  with  this  trusty  blade. 
Through  scatter'd  foes  a  nobler  path  be  made  !'* 
•'  I.et  not  thy  feet  disdain,"  Ismeno  said, 

"  To  tread  the  path  which  Herod  wont  to  tread. 
Whose  fame  in  arms  o'er  many  regions  spread. 
This  monarch  first  the  hollow  cavern  frani'd. 
What  time  hissutiiects  to  the  yoke  lie  tamM  i 
By  this  he  could  with  ease  the  tower  ascend, 
(Then  call'd  Antonia  3  from  his  dearest  fi-iend) 
Thence  with  his  troops  could  leave  the  town  un- 
Or  there  re-enter  with  supplies  of  men.  [seen, 

lii't  now-  tome  reveal'd,  to  me  alone 
Of  all  mankind,  this  secret  path  is  known. 
This  way  shall  lead  us  to  the  regal  seat. 
Where  now  the  wise  and  brave  in  synod  meet, 
Call'd  by  the  anxious  king  to  high  debate, 
Who  fears  perhaps  too  far  the  fion  ns  of  Fate  : 
.Vw  hile  in  silence  all  th'ir  counsels  hear, 
*rdl,  breaking  on  their  sisht,  thou  shalt  appe.Tr, 
And  pour  thy  .speech  in  every  wondering  ear  '* 

Hesaid,  and  ceas'd  ;  no  more  the  warrior  stay'd,^ 
But  enter'd  with  his  guide  the  gloomy  shade; 
Darkling  they  went  through  paths  conceal'd  from 

And,  as  they  pa's'd,  the  cavern  wider  grew. 

Ismeno  now  unfolds  a  secret  door  ; 

They  morint  by  steps  long-time  disus'd  before  : 

Here  through  a  narrow  \ent,  from  upper  day, 

.Appears  the  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  ray. 

Now  from  theseatsof  night  their  course  they  bend. 

And  sudden  to  a  stately  hall  ascend; 

3  Josephus  relates  that  Herod  gave  this  name  t(\ 

1  the  tower  from  Marc  Antony  the  triumi  ir. 
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Where,  with  his  sceptre,  crownM  in  awful  state, 
Amidst  his  mournful  court  the  mournful  monarch 
sate. 

The  haughty  Turk,  within  the  elourt  conceal'd. 
In  silence  stood,  and  all  tliat  pass'd  beheld  ; 
Then  heard  tlie  monarch  in  ananful  tone 
Address  the  senate  from  his  l"fty  tlirone  : 

"  O  faithful  peers  !   behold  the  turn  of  fate  ! 
The  last  dire  day  how  deadly  t)  our  state  ! 
l''rom  every  former  hope  of  conquest  thrown, 
Our  safety  rests  on  Kgypt's  powers  alone; 
Iiut  these  must  join  us  from  a  distant  land. 
When  present  dangers  present  aid  demand. 
For  this  I  bade  you  here  the  council  hold, 
And  each  the  purport  of  his  thoughts  imfold." 

Ileceas'd:  and  soon  a  murmuring  sound  ensu'd, 
Like  zephyrs  softly  whispering  through  the  wood  : 
Till,  rising  from  his  seat,  with  noble  pride 
And  fearless  speech,  Argantes  thus  replied: 

"  What  words  are  the,se  to  damp  the  martial  fife  ! 
No  aid  from  us  thy  wisdom  can  require. 

0  !  in  ourselves  our  hopes  alone  must  rest. 
If  virtue  ever  guards  th'  intrepid  breast : 

Be  that  our  arms,  be  that  our  wish'd  supplies, 
Nor  let  us  life  beyond  our  gloiy  prize  I 

1  speak  not  this  because  my  anxious  mind 
Despairs  from  Egpyt  certain  aid  to  find  ; 
I'orbid  it  !  that  my  thoughts,  so  far  misled, 
Should  doubt  the  promise  which  my  king  has  made. 
But  this  my  ardent  soul  has  long  desir'd, 

To  find  a  few  witii  dauntless  spirits  fir'd, 
Tliat  every  chance  can  view  with  equal  eyes, 
Can  seek  for  victory,  or  death  despise.'* 

Orcanes  next  arose,  with  plausive  grace. 
Who,  mix'd  with  princes,  held  the  noblest  place : 
Once  known  in  arms  amid  the  field  he  shin'd  ; 
But,  to  a  youthful  spouse  in  marriage  join'd, 
Proud  of  the  husband  and  the  father's  name. 
In  slothful  ease  he  staiu'd  his  former  fame. 

Then  thus  he  spoke:  "  Well  pleas'd  the  words 
I  hear 
Which  spring,  O  monarch  !  from  the  soul  sincere ; 
When  the  full  heart  with  inbred  ardour  glows. 
And  generous  threats  the  hero's  warmth  disclose. 
Should  now.  transported  with  a  noble  rage, 
The  good  Circassian's  heat  too  far  engage  ; 
1'his  may  we  grant  to  him  whose  dauntless  might 
Displays  like  ardour  in  t'ne  field  of  fight. 
It  rests  with  thee  his  fury  to  control. 
When  youth  too  far  transports  his  fiery  soul. 
*T  is  thine  to  view,  in  equal  balance  weigh'd, 
The  present  danger  with  the  distant  aid; 
The  hostile  power  that  on  our  city  falls. 
Our    new-rai>'d   rampaits   and    our    mouldering 

walls. 
I  speak  the  dictates  of  a  faithful  heart ; 
( lur  town  is  strong  by  nature,  strong  by  art ; 
Yet,  see  what  mighty  schemes  the  foe-  intend. 
What  huge  machines  against  the  walls  ascend  ! 
Th'  event  remains  unknown — I  hope  and  fear 
The  various  chances  of  uncertain  war. 
Th'  unlook'd  for  small  supply  of  herds  and  corn 
That  yester-night  within  the  town  was  borje, 
tan  ill  suHice  so  vast  a  city's  call. 
If  long  the  siege  should  last  before  our  wall  : 
And  last  it  must,  though  by  th'  appointed  day 
TIr  Fgyptian  forces  here  their  aid  display  : 
But  what  our  fate  if  longer  they  delay  ' 
Yet  grant  those  succours  should  prevent  in  speed 
Their  plighted  promise,  and  our  liope  exceed: 


I  see  not  thence  the  certain  conquest  won, 
Nor  from  the  Christians  freed  the  tlireatcn'd  town. 
We  nmst,  O  king  !   with  Godfrey  meet  in  light. 
Those    gallant  chiefs,   those    bauds    approv'd    in 

might. 
Whose  arms  so  oft  have  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain 
The  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Arabian  train. 
Tliou,  brave  Argantes  !  oft  compell'd  to  yield, 
HaNt  prov'd  too  well  their  valour  in  the  field  : 
Oft  bast  thou  fled  the  foe  W'th  eager  haste, 
And  in  thy  nimble  feet  thy  safety  plac'd. 
Clorinda  and  myself  have  felt  their  host; 
Nor  let  a  warrior  o'er  his  fellows  boast. 
Free  let  me  speak,  and  unrestraiu'd  by  fear 
(Though  yonder  champion  scorn  the  truth  to  hear, 
And  threaten  death) :  my  deep  foreboding  mind 
Beholds  these  dreadful  foes  with  fate  combin'd  : 
Nc!r  troo[is  nor  ramparts  can  their  force  sustain  ; 
Here  shall  they  fix  at  last  their  certain  reign. 
Heaven  witness!   what  1  speak  the  time  requires. 
Love  for  my  country  and  my  king  inspires. 
Mow  wise  the  king  of  Tripoly  !  who  gain'd 
Peace  from  the  Christians,  and  his  realms  retain'd; 
Wiiile  the  proud  soldan  on  the  naked  plains 
Now  breathh  ss  lies,  or  wears  ignoble  chains  ; 
Or  hid  in  exile,  trembling  from  the  strife. 
Prolongs  in  distant  lands  his  wretched  life: 
Who,  yielding  part,  with  gifts  and  tribute  paid. 
Had  still  the  rest  in  peace  and  safety  sw^ay'd." 

He  said  ;  and  thus  his  coward-thoughts  disclos'd. 
With  artful  words  in  doubtful  phrase  compos'd: 
Yet  durst  not  plainly  his  advice  declare. 
To  sue  for  peace,  a  foreign  yoke  to  wear. 
But,  as  his  speeches  fir'd  with  just  disdain. 
No  more  the  soldan  could  his  wrath  restrain. 
To  whom  Ismeno — "  Can  thy  generous  ear 
Without  concern  these  vile  reproaches  hear  •" 
"  luwilling  have  I  stay'd,"  the  chief  returns, 
"  My  Conscious  soul  with  just  resentment  burns." 
Scarce  had  he  ended,  when  the  mist,  that  threw 
Its  friendly  veil  around,  at  once  withdrew  ; 
Dissolv'd  in  air  was  lost  the  fleecy  cloud. 
And,  left  in  open  light,  th?  monarch  stood  ; 
Full  in  the  midst  his  dreadful  trunt  he  rears. 
And  sudden  thus  accosts  their  w/indering  ears  : 

"  Lo  !  here  the  man  you  name,  the  soldan  stands; 
No  timorous  exile  fled  to  distant  lands  ! 
This  arm  shall  yonder  dastard's  lies  disprove. 
And  show  what  fears  his  trembling  bosom  move, 
r,  who  of  Christian  blood  such  torrents  shed. 
.\nd  pil'd  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead ! 
Left  in  the  vale,  bv  foes  begirt  in  fight. 
All  succours  lost  I  ajn  I  accns'd  of  flight  ? 
Hut  should  this  wretch,  or  any  such,  aL'ain, 
False  to  his  coimtry,  to  his  faith  a  slain, 
Dare,  with  his  words,  to  shameful  peace  betray, 
(Oo  thou,  O  monarch'   give  my  justice  way) 
this  falchion  shall  avenge  the  hateful  part. 
And  stab  the  treason  lurking  in  his  heart. 
First  in  one  folil  shall  wolves  and  lamhs  remain. 
One  nest  the  serpent  and  the  dove  contain, 
Kre  with  the  Franks  one  land  behold  our  state, 
Ou  any  terms  but  everlasting  hate  !" 

While  haughty  thus  he  spoke,  with  threaten- 
ing mien. 
His  dreadful  hand  upon  his  sword  was  seen. 
Struck  with  his  presence,  with  his  words  amav.'d, 
The  pale  assistants  mute  and  trembling  gaz'd. 
Then,  with  a  sofien'<l  air  and  milder  look, 
lo  .iladine  he  turn'd,  and  thus  bespoke: 
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*'  We  trust,  O  monarch  !  welcome  aid  we  bring, 
When  Solyman  appears  to  assist  the  king." 

Tlien  Aladine,  wlio  near  to  meet  him  drew: 
**  How  glows  my  heart  a  friend  like  thee  to  view  ! 
No  more  I  feel  my  slaughter'd  legions  lost. 
No  more  my  soul  with  anxious  fears  is  tost. 
Thou  shalt  my  reign  secure,  and  soon  restore 
(If  Heaven  permit)  thy  own  subverted  power." 

This  said,  around  his  neck  his  arms  he  cast, 
And  with  an  eager  joy  his  friend  embrac'd. 
Judea's  sovereign  then,  this  greeting  done. 
Gave  to  the  mighty  chief  his  regal  throne: 
Himself,  beside  him,  to  the  left  he  plac'd, 
Ismeno  next  with  equal  honours  grac'd. 
And  while,  inquiring  every  chance  of  fate, 
In  converse  with  the  sire  the  monarch  sate, 
To  honour  Si>lyman  the  warrior-dame 
Approach'd  ;  then  all,  by  her  example,  came. 
Among  the  rest,  Ormusses  rose,  whose  care 
Preserv'd  his  faithful  Arabs  from  the  war: 
These,  while  the  hosts  with  mutual  fury  fought, 
By  night  in  safety  to  the  walls  he  brought ; 
And,  with  supplies  of  herds  and  corn  convey'd. 
Gave  to  the  famish'd  town  a  needful  aid. 

Alone,  with  loweiSng  front  and  gloomy  state. 
In  silence  wrapt,  the  fierce  Circassian  sate  : 
So  seems  a  lion,  couching  ou  the  ground. 
Who  sullen  rolls  his  glaring  eyes  around  : 
While  low  his  head  declin'd  with  pensive  air, 
The  soldan's  looks  Orcanes  could  not  bear. 

In  council  thus  Judea's  tyrant  sate. 
The  king  of  Nice,  and  nobles  of  the  state. 

But  pious  Godfrey,  victor  of  the  day,         [*'ay  : 
Had  chas'd  his   foes,  and   clcar'd  each  guarded 
And  now  he  paid  his  warriors,  slam  in  fight. 
The  last  due  honours  of  the  funeral  rite; 
Then  bade  the  rest  prepare  (his  mandate  knowTi) 
The  second  day  in  arms  to  assault  the  town  ; 
And  threaten'd,  with  m.ichines  of  every  kind, 
The  rude  Barbarians  in  their  walls  confin'd. 

The  leader  soon  the  timely  squadron  knew. 
That  brought  him  aid  against  tlie  faithless  crew: 
In  this  the  prime  of  all  his  friends  he  view'd. 
Who  once  the  fraudful  damsel's  track  pursu'd  : 
Here  Tancred  came,  who  late,  by  wiles  restrain'd, 
A  prisoner  in  Armida's  fort  remain'd. 
For  these,  to  meet  beneath  his  lofty  tent. 
Before  the  hermit  and  his  chiefs,  be  sent. 

Then  thus  he  said  :  "  Let  some,  O  warriors '.  tell 
Th'  adventures  that  your  wandering  course  befell ; 
And  how  you  came,  by  Fortune  thus  convey'd, 
In  need  so  great  to  give  such  welcome  aid." 

He  ceas'd  ;  when,  conscious  of  his  secret  blame. 
Each  hung  his  headdepross'd  with  generous  shame ; 
Till  Hritain's  heir  helov'd  -I  the  silence  broke. 
And  rais'd  his  eyes  as  thus  sincere  he  spoke  : 

"  We    went,  whose    names,  undrawn,  the  urn 
concealM, 
Nnr  each  to  each  his  close  design  reveal'J, 
The  darksome  paths  of  treacherous  love  to  trace, 
Lur'd  by  the  features  of  a  guileful  face  : 
Her  words  and  lojks  (too  late  I  own  the  shame) 
Incrca>'d  our  mutual  hate,  our  mutual  flame: 
At  length  we  drew  to  where,  in  dreadful  ire. 
Heaven  rain'd  on  Earths  of  old  a  storm  of  fire, 

«  William. 

S  The  country  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrha.  Aristotle 
and  CJalen  both  mention  the  lake  here  described 
by  the  poet,  and  give  the  same  reason  for  its  sup- 


To  avenge  the  wrongs  which  Nature's   laws    en- 

dur'd, 
On  that  dire  race  to  wicked  deeds  inur'd  : 
Where  once  were  fertile  lands  and  meadows  green. 
Now  a  deep  lake  with  sulphurous  waves  was  seen  : 
Hence  noisome  vapours,  baleful  steams  arise. 
That  lire.ithe  contagion  to  the  distant  skies. 
In  this  each  ponderous  mass  is  thrown  in  vain. 
The  sluggish  waters  every  weight  sustain: 
In  this  a  castle  stood,  from  which  there  lay 
A  narrow  bridge  to  invite  the  wanderer's  way. 
We  enter'd  here;  and,  wondering,  saw  within 
Kach  part  present  a  lovely  sylvan  scene  ; 
Soft  was  the  air,  the  skies  serene  and  mild. 
With  flowers  adorn'd  the  hills  and  valleys  smll'd: 
A  fountain,  'midst  a  bower  of  myrtle  shade. 
With  lucid  streams  in  sweet  meanders  slray'd  : 
(In  the  soft  herbage  dowuy  .slumbers  lay  ;     [play; 
Through  whispering   leaves    the  fanning    breezes 
And  cheerful  songsters  warble  on  the  spray. 
I  pass  the  domes  our  eyes  beheld  amaz'd. 
Of  costly  gold  and  polish'd  marble  rais'd. 

"  There  on   the   turf,  with  shade  o'er-arching 
grac'd. 
Near  purling  rills  the  dame  a  banquet  plac'd  ; 
Where  scnlptur'd  vases  deck'd  the  cosily  board. 
With  viands  choice  of  every  flavour  stor'd  : 
Whate'er  to  differint  climes  and  suns  we  owe. 
Which  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean  can  bestow  ; 
With  all  tliat  an  impnvo  !   and  while  we  sate, 
,\  hundred  beauteous  nynijihs  in  order  wait. 

"  With  gentle  speech  and  soft  enticing  smiles. 
She  tempers  other  food  and  fatal  wiles; 
While  every  guest  receives  the  deadly  flame, 
And  quatl's  a  long  oblivion  of  his  fame. 

**  She  left  us  now,  but  soon  resum'd  her  place. 
When  anger  seem'd  to  kindle  in  her  face. 
Within  her  better  hand  a  wand  she  bore ; 
Her  left  sustaln'd  a  bock  of  magic  power: 
Th'  enchantress  read,  and  mutter'd  secret  charms, 
When,  lo !  a  sudden  change  my  breast  alarms  ! 
Strange  fancies  soon  my  troubled  thoughts  pursu'd. 
Sudden  1  plung'd  amid  the  crystal  flood: 
My  legs,  shrunk  up,  their  former  function  leave. 
To  either  side  my  arms  begin  to  cleave  ; 
A  scaly  covering  o'er  my  skin  is  grown. 
And  in  the  fish  no  more  the  man  is  known  ! 
.An  equal  change  with  me  the  rest  partook. 
And  swam,  transform'd,  within  the  limpid  brook. 
<ift  as  my  mind  recalls  th'  event,  I  seem 
Lost  in  th'  illusion  of  an  idle  dream. 

"  At  length  her  art  our  former  shape  restor'd, 
Hut  fear  and  wonder  chok'd  each  issumg  word. 
As  thus  amaz'd  we  stood,  with  angry  brows 
She  threaten'd  added  pains  and  future  woes. 

'  Behold,'  she  cried,    '  what    power  is    in  my 
hand  ! 
1  rule  your  fates  with  uncontrol'd  command : 
.My  w.ll  can  keep  you  from  ethereal  light. 
The  hapless  prisoners  of  eternal  night ; 
Can  bid  you  range  among  the  feather'd  kind. 
Or,  chang'd  to  trees,  with  rooted  fibres  bind  ; 
Cau  fix  in  rocks,  dissolve  in  limpid  streams. 
Or  turn  to  brutal  form  the  human  limbs. 
It  rests  on  you  to  avert  my  \engeful  ire; 
Consent  to  obey  what  my  commands  require  : 


porting  any  heavy  substance,  the  grossness  and 
density  of  the  water. 
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r:inbrace  the  Pagan  faith,  my  realms  defend, 
Aiid  your  keen  swords  on  impious  Godffey  bend.' 

"  She  said:  theproffer'd  term.s  oursoulsdisdain'd, 
IIc;r  words  alone  the  false  Kumbaldo  gaiu'd. 
1  ^  (no  defence  avaii'd)  she  straight  constrains 
In  loatlisome  dunjieoiis  ami  coercive  chains. 
Thither  was  Tancred  led,  by  fortune  crost. 
Where,  join'd  with  us,  his  liberty  l;e  lost. 
Rut  little  time,  contiiiM  within  the  tower, 
Tlie  false  enchantress  kept  us  in  her  power. 
'  Twas  saiti,  an  envoy  from  Damascus  came. 
To  sain  her  prisoners  from  th'  unhallow'd  dame  ; 
And  thence,  disarm'd.  In  fetters  bound,  to  bring, 
A  welcome  present  to  th'  Egyptian  king. 

"  We  went,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  guard, 
M'hen  Heaven's  high  will  unhop'd  for  aid  prepar'd. 
The  good  Rmaldo,  who,  with  deeds  of  fame, 
Adds  every  moment  to  his  former  name. 
Our  course  impeding,  on  our  leaders  fell. 
And  prov'd  that  valour,  often  prov'd  so  well. 
He  slew,  he  vanquished  all  beneath  his  sword, 
And  soon  again  our  former  arms  restor'd 
To  me,  to  all  confcss'd  the  youth  appear'd; 
We  grasp'd  his  hand,  his   well-known    voice  we 

heard. 
Here  vulgar  tongues  fallacious  tales  proclaim  ; 
The  hero  still  survives  to  life  and  fame. 
Three  days  are  past  since,  parting  from  our  band. 
He  with  a  pilgrim  traveli'd  o'er  the  land. 
To  Antioch  bound  :   but  6rst  he  cast  aside 
His  shatter'd  arms  with  streaming  crimson  dy'd." 
Here  ceas'd  the  knight.     Meanwhile  his  ardent 
eyes 
The  Hermit  fix'd  devoutly  on  the  skies  : 
His  looks,  bis  colour  chang'd  ;  a  nobler  grace 
Shone  in  his  mien,  and  kindled  in  his  face ; 
full  of  the  Deity,  his  raptur'd  mind 
With  angels  seern'd  in  hallow'd  converse  join'd  : 
He  reads  in  future  time's  eternal  jiage. 
And  sees  th'  events  of  many  a  distant  age. 
He  spoke  ;  while  all  intent  and  silent  gaz'd, 
Much  at  his  looks  and  awful  voice  amaz'd. 
"  He  lives!   Kinaldo  lives  '"  aloud  he  cries, 
"  Then  heed  not  empty  arts  or  female  lies! 
He  lives  !   and  Heaven,  whose  care  his  youth  de- 
fends. 
For  greater  praise  his  valued  life  extends  ! 
These  arc  hut  light  forerunners  of  his  fame, 
(These  deeds  that  now  o'er  Asia  spread  his  name) 
Lo  !  after  rolling  years,  I  plainly  view 
His  arms  shall  many  an  impious  power  subdue  ; 
His  eagle  guards,  with  silver  wings  display'd, 
The  church  and  Rome  beneath  its  friendly  shade. 
Succeeding  sons  with  equal  virtue  shine. 
And  chiUlren's  children  crown  his  glorious  Hue  ! 
To  pull  the  mighty  down,  exalt  the  low  ; 
To  punish  vice,  on  virtue  aid  bes'ow; 
'I'hcse  be  their  arts  !  and  thus  his  dazzling  way 
'i'he  bird  of  F.stt  soars  beyond  the  solar  ray  1 
To  guard  celestial  truth  his  tiight  he  bends, 
And  with  his  thunders  Peter's  cause  defends: 
Where  zeal  for  Christ  each  holy  warrior  brings, 
He  spreads,  triomfthant,  his  victorious  wings: 
The  chief  recall'd,  must  here  his  Task  resume, 
Such  is  the  will  of  Fate,  and  such  th' eternal  doom!" 
ilerc  ceas'd  the  sage ;  his  wurd^  each  doubt 
appeas'd, 
And  every  fear  for  young  Rinaldo  eas'd. 
All,  fill'd  with  trnns^iort,  spoke  their  joys  aloud  ; 
While,  lixt  in  thought,  the  pious  Godfrey  stood. 


Now  had  the  night  her  sable  mantle  cast 

O'er  darkeii'd  air,  and  earth  around  embrac'd: 

The  rest,  retiring,  sink  in  soft  repose; 

But,  lost  in  cares,  no  sleep  tho  leader  knows. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  Christians  make  a  solemn  procession,  and, 
wilh  public  prayers,  implore  the  assistance  of 
Heaven.  The  next  morning  a  general  assaidt 
is  given  to  the  city  ;  and  numbers  are  slain  on 
both  sides.  A  breach  is  made  in  the  wall  j 
Godfrey,  preparing  to  enter  first,  is  wounded  by 
an  arrow  from  Cloriuda,  and  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field.  The  day  then  seems  to  change 
in  favour  of  the  Pagans.  .Solymanand  Argantes 
signalize  themselves.  In  the  mean  time  God- 
frey, being  conveyed  to  his  tent,  is  miraculously 
healed  by  an  angel.  He  returns  to  the  walls, 
and  renews  the  att&ck,  till  night  puts  an  end  to 
the  battle. 

The  Christian  leader  now,  with  cares  opprest. 
The  near  assault  revolv'd  w  ithin  his  breast : 
Hut,  while  he  bastes  his  vast  machines  to  frame. 
Before  his  presence  reverend  Peter  came ; 
The  hermit  sage  apart  the  hero  took. 
And  thus  sedate  with  awful  words  bespoke  : 

"  You,  mighty  prince!  terrestrial  arms  prepare. 
But  fir-t  ar.<>ther  duty  claims  your  care.  [paid, 

To  Heaven  your  thoughts  be  turn'd,  your  vows  be 
And  call  the  angels  and  the  saints  to  aid  : 
With  public  prayers  their  succour  seek  to  gain, 
.So  may  your  arms  the  nish'd  success  obtain. 
Then  let  the  priesthood  in  procession  move 
And  humbly  supplicate  the  powers  above  : 
And  you,  O  chiefs !   the  vulgar  herd  inspire. 
And  kindle  in  their  souls  devotion's  fire." 

Severely  thus  the  holy  hermit  said  ; 
Th'  observant  leader  his  advice  ohey'd. 
•'  O  servant,  lov'd  of  Jesus  !"  he  replied, 
"  Well  pleas'd  1  follow  where  thy  counsels  guide. 
While  I  the  chieftains  of  the  camp  invite, 
Call  thou  the  people's  pastors  to  the  rite, 
William  and  Ademar,  a  reverend  pair  ! 
To  adjust  the  sacred  pomp,  be  thine  the  care." 

Soon  as  th'  ensuing  morumg's  light  arose  ', 
The  hermit  with  the  priests  assembled  goes. 
Where  in  a  vale,  to  worship  sacred  made. 
The  Christians  oft  their  pure  devotions  paid. 
Robes,  white  as  snow,  the  priestly  band  enfold: 
The  pastors  shone  in  mantles  rich  with  gold. 
That  hung  divided  on  their  breasts  before. 
And  halloWd  wreaths  around  their  brows  they  wore. 

First  Peter  leads,  and  waves  aloft  in  air 
The  sign  which  saints  in  Paradise  revere : 
Next  in  two  ranks,  with  solemn  steps  and  slow. 
The  tuneful  choir  in  lengthen'd  order  so: 
Then,  side  by  side,  the  holy  chiefs  appear, 
William  and  Ademar,  Snd  close  the  rear : 

■  History  relates  that,  before  the  general  as- 
sault. I  he  I.itauy  was  chanted  with  a  solemn  re- 
hgioiis  procession.  1  have  elsewhere  observed 
and  I  believe  the  reader  will  agi-ee  with  me,  that 
the  following  passage,  for  solemnity  of  descrmiioii, 
IS  equal  to  ariy  pai  t  of  the  poejB. 
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Next  Godfrey  conies,  like  one  of  hi^h  command, 
Alone  and  foremost  of  his  martial  band. 
By  two  and  two  the  Held  the  leaders  tread  ; 
Then,  sheatlvd  in  arms,  the  wnrrior-host  succeed. 
Thus  frum  the  trenches  move  the  pious  train, 
Sedate  and  silent  stretching  o'er  the  plain; 
Nor  clan<r  of  arms,  nor  trumpet's  sound  is  heard, 
But  holy  hymns  Ironi  humble  hearts  preferr'd. 

Thee,  Father!   first,  omnipotent,  they  sung. 
Thee,  Son,  coequal !   from  the  Father  sprung  ! 
Thee,  Spirit !  in  whose  influence  both  combine ; 
Thee,  Virgin-mother  ofthe  man  divine  ! 
And  you,  ye  leaders  !  who  in  Heaven  above  ^, 
Th'  effulgent  bands  in  triple  circles  move: 
And  thee,  «hose  hand  baptiz'd  th'  incarnate  G"d 
With  the  pure  stream  in  Jordan's  hallow'd  flood. 
Thee  Peter  !  too,  they  hail  in  songs  of  praise. 
The  rock  on  which  Heaven  fix'd  his  church  to  raise; 
"Where  now  tliy  great  descendant  holds  the  place, 
To  unclose  the  gates  of  pa  rdou  and  of  grace  : 
And  all  the  nunciates  of  th'  ethereal  reign, 
Who  testified  the  glorious  death  to  man; 
With  those,  the  martyrs  forthe  truth,  who  stood 
To  seal  the  precious  doctrine  with  their  blood  : 
And  those,  whose  words  or  writings  taught  the  way 
To  the  lost  regions  of  eternal  day  : 
And  her,  the  damsel  true,  of  Christ  belov'd. 
Whose  pious  choice  the  better  life  approv'd: 
The  virgins  chaste,  in  lonely  cells  cnclos'd. 
By  mystic  nuptial  rites  to  Heaven  espons'd  : 
With  every  other  name  in  torments  tried. 
Whose  zeal  the  nations  and  their  kings  defied  ! 

Thus  chanting  hymns    devout,    th:    numerous 
In  ample  circuit,  mov'd  along  the  plain  :       [train, 
Their  pensive  march  to  Olivet  they  frame', 
Fruitful  in  olives,  whence  it  bears  the  name; 
Eastward  it  rises  from  the  sacred  town, 
A  mount  by  fame  through  every  region  known. 
So  piss  the  tuneful  bands  with  cadence  sweet, 
The  hollow  vales  the  lengthen'd  notes  repeat ; 
The  winding  caverns  and  the  mountains  high 
A  thousand  echoes  to  the  sounds  reply. 

Meantime,  in  wonder  fixt,  the  Pagan  band  3 
All  hush'd  and  silent  on  the  ramparts  stand  i ; 
Struck  with  theirsoleain  pace,  their  humble  tone, 
The  pomp  unusual,  and  the  rites  unknown. 
But  when  their  wonder  ceas'd,  th'  ungodly  crew 
From  impious  tongues  blaspheming  curses  threw. 
With  barbarous  shouts  they  shake  the  bulwarks 

round  ; 
The  hills  and  valleys  to  the  noise  resound  ! 
But  not  their  course  the  Christian  powers  refrain, 
Nor  cease  their  ritual  or  melodious  strain  ; 
Fearless  they  march,  nor  heed  the  clamours  more 
Than  cries  of  birds  loquacious  on  the  shore. 

Then  on  the  summit  ofthe  hill  they  rcar'd 
A  splendid  altar,  for  the  priest  prepar'd; 
On  either  side,  refulgent  to  behold, 
A  beamy  lamp  was  plac'd  of  burnish'd  gold  ! 
There  William  now,  in  costlier  robes  array'd. 
His  reverend  homage  at  the  altar  paid  ; 

'  The  angelical  orders  thus  classed  by  the  theo- 
logical writers  of  that  time,  seraphim,  cherubim, 
thrones,  dominations,  principalities,   and  powers; 
virtues,  angels,  and  archangels.     Thus  Milton  : 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms, virtues,  powers  ! 

3  All  these  circumstances  are  taken   from  the 
history. 


There,  with  low  voice,  his  I.umble  suit  prefers^ 
And  supplicates  with  vows  and  holy  prayers. 
Devoutlj'  hush'd  the  near  assistants  stand  ; 
With  eyes  intent  behold  the  distant  band. 
Hut  when  complete  the  mystic  rites  were  ceas'd, 
The  sacred  sire  th'  attending  train  dismiss'd, 
And  with  his  priestly  hand  tiic  squadrons  bless'd. 

The  pious  troops  return  (this  duty  o'er) 
And  tread  the  path  their  feet  had  trod  before: 
Till,  at  the  vale  arriv  d,  their  ranks  they  broke  ; 
When  to  the  tents  his  way  the  hero  took : 
With  smiles  he  parted  from  the  vulgar  band, 
But  there  the  captains  of  his  host  destaiu'd 
To  due  repast ;   and  full  before  him  plac'd 
Thoulouse's  valiant  earl  with  honours  grac'd. 
The  call  of  thirst  and  hnngernow  represt. 
The  chief  of  chiefs  his  leaders  thus  addressM  : 

*'  Soon  as  the  morn  ascends  her  early  throne, 
Rise  all  in  arms  to  assault  Jndea's  town  : 
Be  that  the  day  to  invade  our  impious  foe  ; 
The  present  hours  to  needful  tasks  bestow." 

This   said,   the  chiefs  depart:    with  trumpet's 
sound 
Th'  obedient  heralds  scud  his  mandates  round; 
.And  bid  each  ardent  warrior  rise  to  fight, 
■irray'd  in  armour,  with  the  dawning  light. 
In  ditferent  works  the  tedious  day  they  waste, 
And  various  thoughts  revolve  in  every  breast, 
Till  welcome  night,  that  irksome  care  relieves, 
\  grateful  truce  to  mortal  labour  gives. 

Aurora  still  with  doubtful  lustre  gleams. 
Scarce  has  the  dawn  display'd  her  orient  beams  ; 
No  stubborn  ploughs  the  yielding  furrows  tear. 
No  watchful  shepherds  to  the  meads  repair ; 
F.ach  bird  secure  his  peaceful  slumber  takes  ; 
Nor  hound  nor  horn  the  silent  furest  wakes  : 
V\'hen  now  the  trumpet's  echoes  rouse  the  morn, 
"Toarms!  to  arms!"  the  vaulted  skies  return  j 
"  To  arms  !   toarms!"  with  universal  cry 
A  hundred  legions  to  the  notes  reply. 
First  Godfrey  rose,  but  now  neglects  to  bear 
His  ponderous  cuirass,  oft  approv'd  in  war; 
A  slight  defence  the'  fearless  hero  chose. 
And  o'er  his  limbs  the  lighter  burthen  throws  ; 
Arm'd  like  the  meanest  ofthe  martial  name; 
When  aged  Raymond  to  his  presence  came  ; 
Soon  as  he  view'd  the  chief,  his  thoughts  divin'd 
What  deed  the  leader's  secret  soul  design'd. 
"  Where  is  thy  corselet's  massy  weight,"  hecry'd, 
"  Where  all  thy  other  arms  of  temper  try'd  ? 
What  dost  thou  seek  ?  a  private  palm  to  gain, 
To  scale  the  walls  amongst  the  vulgar  train  ? 
Think  not  this  task  a  general's  sword  demands: 
Such  dangers  leave  to  le.ss  important  hands. 
!iesume  thy  arms:  regard  thy  safety  most, 
An:l  save  a  life,  the  spirit  of  our  host." 

He  ceas'd.     The  generous  leader  thus  replied  : 
"  When  holy  Urban  girded  to  my  side  4 
This  sword  in  Clarmont ;  and  when  first  "t  was  given 
To  Godfrey's  hand  to  wage  the  wars  of  Heaven, 
To  God  I  vow'd  my  social  arms  to  wield, 
A  private  warrior  in  the  dangerous  field. 
Since  1  have  every  duty  now  display'd 
As  fits  a  chief  by  whom  the  host  is  led  ; 

4  Pope  Urban  went  in  person  to  the  council  of 
Clarmont,  a  city  of  France,  where  he  appointed 
numbers  to  the  crusade,  and  among  the  first,  God- 
frey; giving  to  each  adventurer  the  sacred  badge 
of  the  expedition. 
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•  tt  remains  (aith  justice  shall  thou  own) 
'iiarch  in  equal  arms  to  assault  the  town. 
!  mis  shall  I  kee|)  the  faith  to  Heaven  1  pave; 
Ills  hand  shall  lead  mc,  and  his  power  shall  save." 
I'iiis  said;  his  brethren  soon  th' example  took  ; 
F.ach  knight  of  France  his  heavy  arms  for.-ook; 
The  other  chiefs  less  cumbrous  harness  cho;e, 
And  boldly  march'd  on  foot  to  assail  tlie  foes. 
Alike  prepar'd  the  Pagan  trotips  ascend 
Where  tow'rds  the  north  the   craoked  ramparts 

bend  ; 
And  where  the  west  surveys  the  rising  towers, 
C)f  least  defence  against  tb'  invading  powers: 
For,  well  secur'd  on  every  part  beside, 
The  town  th'  attempts  of  all  their  host  defied. 
Nor  here  alone'the  tyrant's  watchful  (-are 
Had  plac'd  the  best  and  bravest  of  tlie  war; 
But,  sunimon'd  in  this  utmost  ri.-k  of  state. 
Old  age  and  childhood  share  the  toils  of  fate: 
These  to  the  brave  supply  (as  time  requires) 
Sulphur,  and  stones,  and  darts,  and  missile  tires: 
With  vast  machines  and  arms  the  walls  they  stow, 
Whose  rising  heisht  commands  the  plain  below. 
There  from  aloft",  the  sol.lan  strikes  the  eyes, 
In  form  a  giant  of  stupendous  size  1 
Thereon  the  ramparts,  flaming  from  afar. 
The  fierce  Argantes  towers  with  threatening  air  : 
And  where  the  highest  fort  its  summit  rears. 
The  fam'd  Clorinda  o'er  the  rest  appears. 
And  stor'd  with  darts  her  deadly  quiver  bears. 
Already  in  her  hand  the  bow  she  tries, 
Uow  strains  the  nerve,  and  now  the  shaft  applies. 
Eager  to  strike,  the  lt>vely  archer  stands. 
And  waits,  with  longing  eyes,  the  hostile  bands. 
So  feign'd  of  old,  from  He.iven's  ethereal  height, 
The  Delian  virgin  dealt  a  feather'd  (light. 

Tiu:  hoary  king,  forgetful  of  his  state. 
Within  the  city  moves  frotn  gate  to  gate  ; 
Ucuews  again  his  orders  on  the  wall. 
And  breathes  a  hope  and  confidence  in  all  ; 
Here  adds  supplies  of  men,  and  there  provides 
Fresh  store  of  arms,  and  o'er  the  whole  presides, 
liut  to  the  fanes  the  matrons  sad  repair. 
And  seek  tlitir  fabled  gOd  with  fruitless  prayer. 

"  O  !  hear  our  vows  !  thy  righteous  arm  advance. 
And  sudden  break  the  Christian  robber's  lance  I 
And  Ititn  who  dai-es  thy  hallow'd  name  offend, 
>.ow  prone  beneath  the  lofty  gates  extend  !" 

While  thus  the  city  bends  her  different  cares, 
The  pious  chief  his  arais  and  troops  prepares : 
And  first  he  leads  the  foot,  a  numerons  train, 
In  skilful  order  inarshal'd  on  the  plain  : 
Then  in  two  sqnadrons  he  divides  his  powers 
To  attack,  on  either  side,  the  hostile  towers. 
Tht!  huge  balistse  in  the  midst  ajipear. 
And  every  dreadful  implement  of  war; 
Whence  on  the  walls,  like  thunderbolts,  are  thrown 
Fuormous  darts,  and  crags  of  ponderous  stone. 
1  he  heavy-arm'd  the  weaker  foot  sustain  ; 
'1  he  lighter  horse  are  sent  to  scour  the  plain. 
At  length  the  word  is  given,  the  signals  sound  ; 
The  bows  arc  bent,  the  slings  are  «  hjrl'd  around  : 
'I'hcir  deathful  rage  the  mighty  engines  pour. 
And  gall  the  Pagans  with  a  rocky  shower: 
Some  quit  their  posts,  and  others  headlong  fall, 
And  tliinn'd  appear  the  ranks  that  guard  the  wall. 

The  Franks,  impatient  now  to  pro\e  their  force, 
JTure  near  the  walls  advance  with  eager  course. 
Some,  shield  to  shield  in  closest  texture  laid, 
Abovii  their  headii.an  auiplc  covering  made  : 


And  some,  beneath  machines,  in  safety  move, 
A  sure  defence  from  falling  stones  above. 
And  now  the  foisse  th'  advancing  soldiers  gain. 
And  seek  tlic  depth  to  level  with  the  plain. 
The  bottom  firm  a  safe  foundation  show'd. 
This  soon  they  fill'd,  a  late  impervious  road  ! 
Adrastus  foremost  of  the  troop  appears. 
And  'gainst  the  walls  a  scaling-ladder  rears: 
Holdly  he  mounts,  while  round  his  head  they  pouf 
The  stones  and  sulphur  in  a  mingled  shower: 
The  fierce  Helvetian  wond'ring  crowds  survey, 
Who  now  had  fmish'd  half  his  airy  way : 
When  lo  !  with  fury  sent,  a  rugged  stone. 
With  rapid  force  as  from  an  engine  thrown, 
(Sent  by  the  vigour  of  Circassia's  knight) 
Struck  on  his  helm,  and  hurl'dhim  from  his  height. 
Nor  wound  ensu'd,  nor  mortal  was  the  stroke. 
Yet  prone  he  tumbled,  senseless  with  the  shock. 
I'hen  thus  Argantes  with  a  threatening  cry  : 
'*  Fall'n  is  the  first;   who  dares  the  second  try  ? 
Behold,  I  fearless  stand  before  your  sight, 
AVhy,  warriors  I  draw  ye  not  to  open  fight? 
Think  not  those  sheds  can  fence  yourdastard  train. 
For  you,  like  beasts,  shall  in  your  caves  be  slain  !" 

He  said  :   yet  not  for  this  the  Christians  stay  ; 
Hut  in  their  coverts  still  pursue  their  way  : 
While  others  on  their  fencing  bucklers  bear 
The  storm  of  arrows,  and  the  rattling  war. 
Now  to  the  walls  the  battering  rams  drew  nigh, 
F.normous  engines,  dreadful  to  the  eye  ! 
.Strong  iron  plates  their  massy  heads  compose  : 
I'he  gates  and  ramparts  fear  tb'  approaching  blows, 
'tiainst  these  a  hundred  hands  their  force  apply, 
And  roll  vast  beams  and  ruins  from  on  high; 
The  ponderous  fragments  thunder  on  the  fields; 
At  once  they  break  the  well-compacted  shields. 
And  the  crush'd  helmet  to  the  fury  yields  ! 
The  plain  is  strewn  with  arms,  and  coverM  o'er 
\\^ith  sbatter'd  bones,  and  brains,  and  mingled  gore! 

The  fierce  assailants  now,  for  bolder  fight. 
Forth  from  their  covert  rusli'd  to  open  light : 
Some  place  their  ladders,  and  the  height  ascend  ; 
Against  the  ramparts  some  their  engines  bend. 
The  rams  begin  to  shake  the  batter'd  wall. 
The  nodding  bulwarks  threat  a  sudden  fall. 
Uut,  watchful,  from  the  town  the  foes  prepare 
F.ach  various  tnethod  of  defensive  war  : 
And  where  the  forceful  beauts  impetuous  drove 
.\  mass  of  wool,  suspetided  from  above, 
(Whose  yielding  substance  breaks   the   dreadful 

blows) 
The  wary  Pagans  'gainst  the  storm  oppose. 

While  thus,  with  dauntless  hearts,  the  warrior- 
train 
Against  the  walls  the  bold  attack  maintain; 
Seven  times  her  twanging  bow  Clorinda  drew. 
As  oft  her  arrow  from  the  bow-string  flew ; 
And  every  shaffthat  to  the  plain  she  sped. 
Its  steel  and  feathers  dy'd  with  blushing  red. 
Fhe  noblest  warriors  drench'd  her  weaoons  o'er. 
She  scurn'd  to  dip  their  points  in  vulgar  gore. 
The  first  who,  'mid.st  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
Felt  her  keen  darts,  was  England's  youngest  care  ; 
Scarce  from  his  fence  his  head  appear'd  in  view, 
When,   wing'd   with   speed,    the    vengeful   arro» 

flew: 
Swift  through  his  better  band  it  held  its  course, 
\or  could  the  steely  gauntlet  stop  the  force. 
j  Disabled  thus,  with' grief  he  leflthe  plain, 
I  .\ad  deeper  groan'd  with  auj^crlliao  with  pai*. 
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Then,  near  the  fosse,  the  eail  of  Ambiisc  ft  II : 
Clotharius  mounting  found  Ihc  deadly  stei-1. 
That,  pierc'd  from  back  to  breast,  reluctant  died  : 
This  headlong  fell,  transftxt  from  side  to  side. 
The  Flemish  chief  the  battering  engine  heav'd. 
When  his  left  aim  the  sudden  wound  rcceiv'd  : 
He  stay'd,  and  furious  stro\e  to  draw  the  dart, 
But  left  the  steel  within  the  wounded  part. 
To  reverend  Ademar,  who,  plac'd  afar, 
Uncautious  stood  to  view  the  raging  war. 
The  fatal  reed  arriv'd,  his  front  it  found  ; 
He  try'd  tu  wrench  the  weapon  from  the  wound  j 
Another  dart,  « ith  equal  fury  sent, 
Translix'd  his  hand,  and  through  his  visage  went. 

He  fell,  and  falling,  potn'd  a  purple  flood. 
And  staiu'd  the  virgin-shaft  with  holy  blood. 
As  Palamede  to  scale  the  bulwarks  strove, 
In  bis  right  eye  the  fatal  arrow  drove. 
Through  all  the  optic  nerves  its  passage  tore, 
And  issu'd  at  his  nape  besmear'd  with  gore: 
At  once  he  tumbles  with  a  dreadful  fall, 
An'l  dies  beneath  the  well-contested  wali  ! 

VMiile  thus  the  virgin  round  her  shafts  bestows, 
With  new  devices  t^odfrey  press'd  his  foes  : 
Aside  he  brought  against  a  portal  near. 
The  largest  of  his  huge  machines  of  war; 
A  tower  of  wood,  stupendous  to  the  sight,    ■ 
Whose  tup  might  mate  the  lofty  rampart's  height: 
Its  ample  womb  could  arms  and  men  contain, 
And,  roll'd  on  wheels,  it  mov*d  along  the  plain. 
Near  and  more  near  the  bulk  enormous  drew, 
^\'hile  from  within  the  darts  and  javelins  flew. 
But,  from  the  threaten'd  walls,  the  wary  foes 
With  spear  and  stones  th*  advancing  pile  oppose; 
Against   the  front  and   sides   their    strokes    they 

bend. 
And  heavy  fragments  on  the  wheels  they  send. 
So  thick,  on  either  side,  the  javelins  pour. 
The  air  is  darken'd  with  the  missile  shower: 
Cloud  meets  with  cloud  ;    and,   clashing  in  the 

sky. 
Back  to  the  senders  oft  the  weapons  fly. 
As  from  the  trees  are  torn  the  shatter'd  leaves, 
What  time  the  grove  the  stormy  bail  receives. 
As  ripen'd  fruit  from  loaded  branches  falls : 
Si'  fell  the  Pagans  from  the  lofty  walls ; 
While  others  that  surviv'il,  with  deep  dismay 
Fled  from  the  huge  machine's  tremendous  sway. 
Not  so  the  soldan  :   fearless  he  remain'd. 
And  with  him  many  on  the  height  detain'd. 
Then  fierce  Argantes  thither  bent  his  course. 
And  seiz'd  a  beam  to  oppose  the  hostile  force  : 
Firm  in  his  hand  th'  enormous  weight  he  held. 
By  this  his  mighty  strength  the  tower  repell'd 
And  kept  aloof.     With  these  the  martial  fairs 
Appear'd,  their  glory  and  their  toils  to  share. 
Meanwhile,    with    scythes    prepar'd,    the    Franks 

divide 
The  cords  to  which  the  woolly  fence  is  tied  ; 
No  more  sustaiu'd,  at  once  on  earth  it  falls, 
And  undefended  leaves  the  threaten'd  walls. 
Now  from  the  Christian  tower  more  fierce  below. 
The  thundering  ram  redoubles  evej-y  blow. 
A  breach  is  made  :   when,  fir'd  with  martial  fame, 
The  mighty  Godfrey  to  the  bulwarks  came: 
His  body  cover'd  with  his  amplest  shield, 
(A  weight  his  arm  was  seldom  wont  to  wield) 


He  saw,  as  round  he  cast  his  careful  view. 
Where  from  the  walls  fierce  Solyinnn  withdreir, 
.And  swift  to  guard  the  dangerous  passage  (lew; 
While  still  Clorinda  and  Circassia's  knight 
Maintain'd  their  station  on  the  rampart's  height. 
He  sees,  and  instant  from  Sigero's  hands 
A  lighter  buckler  and  his  bow  demands. 
"  Myself,"  he  cries,  "  will  first  the  deed  essav 
Through  yon  disjointed  stones  to  force  the  way  : 
'Tis  time  to  show  some  act  that  merits  praise. 
That  may  to  either  host  our  glory  raise." 

Then,   clianging  shields,    he  scarce   the   word 
had  said. 
When  from  the  wall  a  vengeful  arrow  fled : 
The  destin'd  passage  in  his  leg  it  found. 
Where  strong  eacli  nerve,  and  painful  is  the  wound. 
The  deadly  shaft  from  thee,  Clorinda  !  came, 
To  thee  alone  the  world  ascribes  the  fame: 
This  day,  preserv'd  by  thy  unerring  bow, 
Thy  Pagan  friends  to  thee  their  safety  owe. 
Hut  still  his  troops  the  dauntless  leader  fires, 
Still  o'er  the  works  his  daring  foot  aspires  : 
Till  now  he  feels  the  wound's  increasing  pains: 
No  more  the  leg  his  sinking  hulk  sustains ; 
To  noble  Guelpho  tlien  a  sign  he  made: 
"  Behold,  compeli'd  )  leave  the  field,"  he  said, 
"  Thou,  in  my  place,  a  leader's  task  sustain, 
And,  in  my  absence,  head  my  social  train. 
.Soon  will  i  turn,  the  combat  to  renew — " 
He  said,  and  on  a  courser  thence  withdrew. 
Yet  not  unnoted  by  the  Pagan  crew. 
Thus  parts  th'  unwilling  hero  from  his  post. 
And  with  him  fortune  quits  the  Christian  host : 
While  on  the  adverse  side  their  force  increas'd. 
And  hope,  rekindling,  dawn'd  in  every  breast. 
In  every  Christian  heart  new  terrours  rose. 
And  chilling  fears  their  former  ardour  froze  : 
Already  flew  their  weapons  slow  to  wound. 
And  their  weak  trumpets  breath'd  a  fainter  sound. 

Now  on  the  rampart's  height  again  appear 
The  bands,  so  late  di>pei-s'd  with  coward  fear. 
Incited  by  Clorinda's  glorious  fires, 
Their  country's  love  the  female  train  inspires  : 
Kager  they  run  to  prove  the  tasks  of  war. 
With  vestments  girded  and  dishevell'd  hair : 
They  hurl  the  dart ;  nor  fear,  where  danger  calls. 
To  expose  their  bo.-om  for  their  native  walls. 
But  that  which  most  the  Franks  with  doubts  op- 

press,'d. 
And  hanish'd  fear  from  every  Pagan  breast. 
The  mighty  Guelpho,  'midst  the  rage  of  fight. 
Fell  by  a  wound,  in  either  army's  sight: 
Amongst  a  thousand  fates,  on  earth  o'erthrown. 
Sent  from  afar  he  felt  the  missile  stone. 
.Another  stone  alike  on  Raymond  flew. 
And  prone  to  earth  the  hoary  warrior  threw. 
While  in  the  fosse  the  brave  Eustatius  stood, 
A  weapon  deeply  drank  his  generous  blood. 
This  hour  (ill  fated  for  the  Christian  train) 
No  Pagan  weapon  flies,  that  flies  in  vain. 
Fir'd  with  success,  and  swelTd  to  loftier  pride, 
The  fierce  Circ-assian  rais'd  his  voice  and  cried  : 
"  Not  .Antioch  this  ;  nor  now  the  shades  extend. 
The  shades  of  night  that  Christian  frauds  befriend  j 
A  wakeful  foe  ye  view,  an  open  light, 
Far  other  forms,  far  other  tasks  of  fight! 
No  sparks  of  glory  now  your  soul  inflame. 
No  more  ye  thirst  for  plunder  or  for  fame  ; 
Do  ye  so  soon  from  weak  attacks  refrain  ? 
0  lc»s  than  women,  in  the  shape  of  men  !'• 
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He  spoke,  and  scorn'd,  in  narrow  wallsconfin'd, 
To  hide  the  fiirv  of  his  darinfr  mind  : 
With  eaeer  bounds  he  seeks  the  wall  below, 
M'here  ea}>tn?  stones  a  dangerous  passage  phow. 
While  dauntless  there  to  guard  the  pass  he  flies, 
To  Solyman,  who  stood  beside,  he  eries  : 

*'  Lo  !   Solynian,  the  place,  the  destin'd  hour. 
In  danger's  6eld  to  prove  our  martial  power  ; 
Why  this  delay  ?  O  rouse  thy  noble  fire  .' 
Who  prizes  fame  must  here  to  fame  aspire." 

He  said  :   and  either  warrior's  ardour  grows  : 
At  once  they  issue  where  the  cunibat  glows, 
And,  unexpected,  thunder  on  the  foes. 
Eencatii  their  arms  what  numbers  press  the  ground. 
What  brf'ken  shields  and  helms  are  scatter'd  round, 
What  rams  and  ladders  cleft  in  ruins  fall. 
And  raise  new  ramparts  for  the  shaltei-'d  wall ! 

Now  those,  who  lately  hop'd  the  town  to  gain. 
Can  scarce  in  arms  the  doul)ifiiI  fight  maintain. 
At  length  they  yield,  and  to  the  furious  pair 
Resigti  their  engines  and  machines  of  war. 
The  Pagan  chiefs,  as  native  fury  sway'd. 
With  dreadful  sliuuis  invoke  the  city's  aid  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  call  for  fiery  brand?, 
And  arm  with  flaming  pines  thejr  dreadful  hands  ; 
Then  on  the  tower  with  headlongspeed  thev  bend ;  — 
So  from  the  black  Tartarian  gates  ascend 
PItito's  dire  ministers,  (tremend'ius  names!) 
With  hissing  serpents  and  iuftrnal  flames ! 

Tancred,  no  less  with  thirst  of  fame  inspir'd. 
In  other  parts  his  hardy  Latians  fir'd. 
When  now  the  spreading  carnage  he  beheld. 
And  saw  the  torches  blazing  o'er  the  field. 
He  left  the  walls,  and  tnin'd  his  rapid  course 
To  oppose  the  Saracens'  impetuous  force  : 
He  comes,  he  turns  the  scale  of  victory  ; 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victors  fly  ! 
Thus  stcx)d  the  war,  while  from    the   martial 
band 
His  lofty  tent  the  woimded  leader  gain'd. 
Baldwin  and  good  Sigero  near  him  stood, 
And  round  of  mourning  friends  a  pensive  crowd. 
He  strove  to  draw  the  shaft  with  eager  speed. 
And  broke  within  the  flesh  the  feather'd  reed: 
Then  swift  he  bade  e.vplore  the  wounded  part, 
And  bare  a  passage  for  the  barbed  dart. 
"  Restore  me  swift  to  arms,''  the  hero  cries, 
*'  Ere  rising  night  th*  unfinish'd  strife  surprise." 
Now  old  Krotimus  to  assist  him  stood. 
Who  drew  his  birth  by  Po's  ipipcrial  flood  ; 
Who  well  the  power  of  healing  simples  knew, 
The  force  of  plants  and  every  virtuous  dew; 
Dear  to  the  Muse  :   but,  pleas'd  with  lowly  fame, 
lie  gain'd  by  private  arts  a  humbler  name. 
His  skill  could  mortals  from  the  grave  reprieve, 
His  verse  could  hid  their  names  for  ever  live. 
All  unconcern'd  the  godlike  chief  appears, 
W'hile  every  pale  assistant  melts  in  tears. 
The  sage  physician  for  the  task  prepares. 
He  girds  his  vesture,  and  his  arm  he  bares  ; 
With  lenient  nied'cine  bathes  th'  afflicted  part. 
And  with  a  gentle  band  aitempts  the  dart; 
With  pincers  next  the  stubborn  steel  he  strains. 
Yet  fixt  it  stands,  and  mocks  his  utmost  pains. 
What  means  shall  next  his  baffled  art  devise. 
Since  Fortune  thus  her  favouring  aid  denies  ? 
Full  soon  the  cliief  th'  increasing  anguish  found. 
And  fleeting  life  seem'd  doubtful  in  the  woimd. 
But  now  the  g'lardjan  angel,  touch'd  with  grief, 
From  Ida's  summit  brought  the  wish'd  relief; 
FOL.  IK. 


A  branch  of  dittany,  of  wondrous  power, 
Wliose  downy  foliage  bears  a  purple  flower: 
By  nature  taught  (th'  instructress  of  their  kind) 
riie  mountain  goats  its  secret  virtue  find. 
What  time  they  feel  the  winged  dart  from  far. 
And  in  their  wounded  sides  the  arrow  bear. 
With  this,  though  di  Ijint  thence  the  region  lies. 
The  pitying  angel  in  a  moment  flies : 
L'nseen,  with  this  the  vase  prepar'd  he  fills. 
And  odoriferous  panacy  distills. 
The  leech  anoints  the  part,  and,  {strange  to  tell  !)• 
Loos'd  from  the  wound,  the  sliafl  spontaneous  fell : 
The  blood  forbore  to  flow,  the  anguish  ceas'd, 
And  strength,  returu'd.  in  every  nerve  increas'd. 
Then  thus  F.rotimus  with  wonder  cries: 
"  No  skill  of  mine  thy  sudden  cure  supplies: 
A  greater  power  his  timely  aid  extends. 
Some  guardian  ancel  from  his  Heaven  descends: 
I  see  celestial  hands ! — To  arms  !  to  arms  ! 
Pwetnrn,  and  rouse  aeain  the  war's  alarms  !'' 

He  said;  and  Godfrey,  eager  for  the  fight. 
Soon  o'er  his  thighs  dispos'd  the  cui-hes  bright  ; 
He  shofik  his  ponderous  lance,  his  helmet  lac'd, 
.And  his  forsaken  shield  again  embrac'd. 
He  moves:  a  thousand  on  his  steps  attend  ; 
Thence  to  the  town  their  rapid  march  they  bend  : 
With  clouds  of  dust  the  face  of  Heaven  is  spread. 
Wide  shakes  the  earth  beneath  the  warrior's  tread. 
The  foes  behold  the  squadron  drawing  near, 
.And  feel  the'r  blood  cnngeai'd  with  chilling  fear. 
Thrice  on  the  field  his  voice  the  hero  rear'd ; 
Full  well  the  welcome  sound  his  people  heard  ; 
Tlie  sound  that  oft  was  wont  to  cheer  the  fight ; 
1  hen,  fir'd  anew,  they  rouse  their  fainting  might, 
.•still  at  the  walls,  the  haughty  Pagan  pair, 
Plac'd  in  the  breach,  supriort  the  dangerous  war; 
Firm  in  the  pass  a  bold  defence  maintain, 
'Gainst  noble  Tancred  and  his  valiant  train. 

Now,  sheath'd  in  arms,  the  glorious  chief  drew 
Disdain  and  anger  flashing  from  his  eye:        [nigh. 
On  fierce  Argantes  all  his  force  he  bends, 
.\ud  'gainst  the  foe  his  lance  iv, patient  sends. 
Not  with  more  noise  some  slone  enurn:ons  flies, 
Sent  by  an  engine  through  th'  alTrighted  skies; 
Through  sounding  air  its  course  the  javelin  held; 
Argantes,  fearless,  lifts  th'  opposing  shield  : 
The  riven  target  to  the  force  gives  way. 
Nor  can  the  corselet's  plates  the  fury  stay  : 
Through  shatter'd  armour  flies  the  missive  wood. 
And  dips  its  thirsty  point  in  Pagan  blood. 
Suift  from  his  side  the  lance  Argantes  drew, 
And  to  ils  lord  again  the  weapon  threw  : 
"  Receive  thine  own,"  he  died — but,  stooping lov. 
The  wary  Christian  disappoints  the  foe: 
The  deadly  point  the  gix)d  Sigero  found. 
Full  in  his  throat  he  fell  the  piercng  wound  : 
Yet  V  ith  a  secret  joy  he  sunk  in  death, 
Pleas'd  in  his  sovereign's  stead  to  yield  his  breath. 

A  craggj  flint  the  raging  soldan  threw  ; 
Resistless  on  the  Norman  chief  it  flew  ; 
Stunn'd  with  the  dreadful  hlow  he  reepd  around. 
Then  sudden  tumbled  headlong  to  the  sround. 
No  longer  Godfrey  now  his  v  rath  re]  ell'd, 
Grasp'd  in  his  hand  the  flaming  sword  he  held ; 
And  now  to  nearer  fight  his  foes  defed: 
What  deeds  had  soon  been  wrought  on  either  side  ! 
But  night,  to  check  their  rage,  her  veil  display'd, 
And  wrapt  the  waning  world  in  peaceful  shade: 
Then  Godfrey,  ceasing,  left  tb'  unfiuish'd  fray,— 
So  dos'd  the  dreadful  labours  of  the  day  ! 
'  Hh 
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But  rre  the  cliicf  rctir'd,  with  pious  carp, 
lie  bade  the  wounded  (rum  the  Oeld  to  bear  : 
Nor  would  he  leave  (a  welcome  prey)  behind 
His  warlike  engines  1 1  the  foes  resiitn'd. 
Safe  from  the  walls  he  drew  the  loftiest  tower, 
Though  broke  and   criish'd  with  many  a  horrid 

shower. 
So  seems  a  ship  from  seas  and  tempests  borne. 
Her  planks  all  shatter'd  and  her  canvass  torn, 
■When,  'scap'd  from  furious  winds  and  roaring  tides, 
Within  the  port  she  scarce  securely  rides. 
The  broken  wheels  no  more  the  tower  sustain, 
Heavy  and  slow  it  draffs  along  the  plain. 
The  weight  supported  by  th'  assisting  train. 
And  now  the  workmen  hnsie,  with  ready  c»re. 
To  search  the  pile,  and  every  breach  repair: 
So  Godfrey  bade,  who  will'd  that  mornuiu  iiyht 
Should  view  the  wondrous  tower  rcTiew'd  for  light. 
On  every  side  his  «atehful  thoughts  he  cast, 
And  guards  around  the  lofty  engine  plac'd. 
But,  from  the  walls,  their  speech  the  Pagans  hear, 
And  strokes  of  hammers  breaking  on  the  ear  : 
A  thousand  torches  gild  the  dusky  air. 
And  all  their  purpose  and  their  toils  declare. 

BOOK  XII. 

THE    AnCUMENT. 

Ai'gantes  and  Clorinda  imdertake'  by  night  to  hum 
the  tower  of  the  Christians.  Arsetes,  who  had 
brought  up  Clorinda  from  her  infancy,  endca- 
■vours  to  dissuade  her  from  the  enterprise,  but  in 
vain  :  he  then  relates  to  her  the  story  of  her 
birth.  The  two  adventurers  sally  from  the 
town,  and  set  fire  to  the  tower:  the  Chii>itians 
take  arms:  Argantes  retreats  before  them,  and 
gains  the  city  in  safety  ;  but  the  gates  being 
suddenly  closed,  Clorinda  is  left  amongst  the 
enemy.  Tancred,  nut  knowing  her,  pursues 
lier  as  she  is  retiring  towards  the  walls.  They 
engage  in  a  dreadful  conihat :  Clorinda  is  slain, 
but,  before  she  dies,  receives  baptism  from  the 
hand  of  Tancred.     His  grief  and  lamentatii  i. 

'T  WAS  night ;  but  neither  host,  with  cares  opprest, 
Forgot  their  labours  yet  in  balmy  rest : 
Here,  under  covert  of  the  gloomy  hour. 
The  Christians  now  repair'd  their  baltcr'd  tower  ; 
And  there  the  Pagans,  prest  with  equal  eare, 
Review'd  their  bulwarks  tottering  from  the  war, 
And  propp'd  the  walls.     Alike  on  either  side. 
The  warriors'  wounds  each  skilful  leech  employ'd. 
These  tasks  perform'd,  the  Franks  and    faithless 

train, 
O'erwatch'd  at  length,  from  further  t/jil  refrain; 
Till  deeper  darkness  brooded  on  the  ground. 
And  many  an  eye  was  clos'd  in  sleep  profound  : 
But  not  in  slumber  sunk  the  martial  dame  ', 
Whose  generous  bosom  ever  pants  for  fame  : 
With  her  Argantes  join'd  the  watch  partook  ; 
Then  thus  in  secret  to  her  soul  she  spoke: 

"  What  wondrous  praise  has  .Solyman  obtain'd! 
YThat,  by  his  deeds  to  day,  Argantes  gain'd  I 
Alone,  amidst  yon  numerous  host  to  go, 
And  crash  the  engines  of  the  Christian  foe  ! 


While  I,  (how  poor  the  vaunted  fame  I  share!) 
Here  plac'd  aloft,  maintain'd  a  distant  war  : 
'T  is  true  my  shafts  may  boast  successful  aim  : 
.•Vnd  is  this  all  a  woman's  hand  can  claim  ? 
'Twere  better  far  in  woods  and  wilds  to  chase 
And  pierce  with  darts  remote  the  savage  race, 
Thau  here,  when  manly  valour  braves  the  field. 
Appear  a  maid  in  feats  of  arms  unskill'd." 

She  said  ;  and  n(Jw  revolving  in  her  breast 
Heroic  deeds,  Argantes  thus  address'd: 

"  Long  has  my  soul  unusual  ardour  prov'd, 
.^nd  various  thoughts  this  restless  bosom  mov'd  : 
I  know  not  whether  God  th'  attempt  inspires, 
( >r  man  can  f(»rm  a  (Jml  of  his  desires. 
See  !  from  yon  vale  the  Christians'  glimmering  light: 
My  mind  impels  me,  this  auspicious  night, 
To  Iruru  their  tower;  at  least  the  deed  be  tried. 
And  for  th'  event  let  Heaven  alone  provide. 
Rut  should  it  chance  (the  fate  of  war  unknown) 
Yon  foes  forbid  me  to  regain  the  town  ; 
I  leave  my  damsel  train  thy  care  to  prove, 
And  one  that  loves  me  with  a  father's  love: 
Protect  them,  chief!  and  safe  to  I'.gypt  send 
My  mourning  virgins  and  my  aged  friend  : 
<  >  grant  my  prayer  ! — This  duly  frotn  thy  hands 
Those  claim  by  sex,  and  this  by  age  demands." 

With  wonder  lill'd,  Argantes  heard  the  dame, 
.^nd  caught  the  kindling  sparks  of  generous  flame. 
"  Then  shall  thou  go.  and  leave  me  here  behind, 
Despis'd,"  he  cried,  "  among  th'  ignoble  kind  i 
Thiiikst  thou  that  1  secure  with  joyful  eyes 
Shall  view  afar  the  curling  flames  arise  ? 
N" — if  in  arms  I  ever  grac'd  thy  side, 
Let  me  this  night  thy  doubtful  chance  divide; 
I  too  can  boast  a  heart  despising  death. 
That  prizes  honour  cheaply  bought  with  breath  !" 

"  O  generous  chief  I"  rcply'd  the  fearless  maid, 
"  In  such  resolves  thy  virtue  stands  display'd: 
Yet  here  permit  me  to  depart  alone. 
A  loss  like  mine  shall  ne'er  distress  the  town  : 
Rut  (Heaven  avert  the  omen!)  shouldst  thou  fall, 
What  hand  shall  longer  guard  Judea's  wall  ?" 

**  In  vain  is  each  pretence,"  the  knight  rejoin'd, 
'*  For  fixt  remains  the  purpose  of  n)y  mind  : 
Heboid  1  tread  the  path  thy  feet  shall  lead, 
l?u»,  if  rcfos'd,  myself  will  dare  the  deed." 

This  said,  they  sought  the  careful  king,  who  sate 
In  nightly  council  for  the  public  stale: 
There  midst  the  brave  and  wise  (an  awful  train) 
I'hi  y  came,  and  first  Clorinda  thus  began  : 

"  Vouchsafe  awhile,  O  king!  to  bend  thine  ear. 
And  what  we  proffer  with  acceptance' hear;— * 
Argantes  vows  (nor  vainly  boasts  the  power) 
Wiih  vengeful  flames  to  burn  yon  hostile  tower: 
.Mvscif  will  aid — our  course  alone  we  stay 
Till  added  toil  the  foes  in  slumber  lay." 

7'o  Heaven  his  trembling  haiids  the  monarch  rears. 
His  wrinkled  cheeks  are  wet  with  joyful  tears  : 
"  All  praiselo  thee,  O  guardian  power!"  he  cries, 
•'  ^\'lio  still  thy  people  view'st  w  ilh  gracious  eyes  ? 
Long  wilt  thou  yet  preserve  my  thrcaten'd  reign, 
When  souls  like  these  the  town's  defence  maintain. 
For  you,  ye  pair!  what  praises  can  I  find  f 
What  gifts  to  equal  your  heroic  mind  ? 
Fame  shall  to  distant  times  your  worth  proclaim^ 
And  Earth  aloud  repea'  each  glorious  name. 
Your  deed  be  your  reward — to  this  receive 
Such  recompense  as  fits  a  king  to  give." 

Thus  Aladiiic  ;   and,  as  be  spoke,  he  press'd 
Now  this,  now  that,  with  transport  to  his  breast. 
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No  more  tlie  listening  soldan  could  control 

The  generous  emulation  in  his  soiil : 

"  Think  not,"  he  cried,  "  in  vain  thissword  I  wear. 

This  hand  with  yovi  shall  every  labour  bear." 

"  Then  let  us  issue  all,"  the  maid  reioin'd, 

"  Shouldst  thou  depart,  who  dares  remain  behind"'"' 

And  now,  with  envy  lill'd  and  ie^ilnus  pride, 

Arpantes  his  consent  had  here  denied; 

Hut  ^l^ai^htthe  word  Judea's  monarcli  look. 

And  mildly  thus  the  chief  of  Nice  bespoke: 

'•  Intrepid  warrior!  whom  nodaiisrer- fri.L;ht, 
Nor  toil  can  weary  in  the  day  of  (iirht. 
Full  well  I  deem  that,  issuing  on  the  foe. 
Thy  deeds  would  worthy  of  thy  courajre  sho'^- ; 
But  muih  unmeet  it  seems,  that,  par'inj  all, 
None,  fam'd  in  arms,  remain  within  the  wall. 
Nor  would  I  these  permit  th'  attempt  to  dare, 
(So  hish  their  safety  and  their  lives  1  bear) 
Were  tliis  a  work  of  less  important  kind, 
Or  meaner  hands  could  act  the  part  design'd  ; 
Cut  since,  so  well  *gainst  every  chance  disposM, 
The  lofty  tower  is  round  with  guards  enclos'd. 
No  little  f  jrce  can  hope  the  passs  to  gain  ; 
Nor  tiiust  we  issue  wi'h  a  numerous  train  : 
Let  these  who  claim  the  task,  this  valiant  pair, 
Oft  prov'd  hef  ire  in  every  risk  of  war, 
Let  these  alone  depart,  in  happy  hour. 
Whose  strength  is  equal  to  a  legion's  power; 
M'hile  thou,  as  best  befits  thy  regal  state. 
Here  with  the  rest  remain  within  the  gate. 
And  when  (so  fate  succeed  the  glorious  aim) 
These  shall  return,  and  wide  have  spread  the  flame, 
If  chance  a  hostile  hand  pursue  their  course, 
Then  baste  and  guard  them  from  superior  force." 

So  sp<jke  the  king  ;   nor  aujhl  the  Turk  reioin'd, 
Though  discontent  lay  rankling  in  his  mind. 

Then  thus  Ismeno :   "  You  who  bildly  dare 
Th'  adventurous  task,  awhile  th'  attempt  forh-ar  ; 
Till  various  mixtures,  cull'il  with  art,  I  frame. 
To  bum  the  hostile  tower  \\ith  liercer  flame  ; 
Perchance  the  guards,  that  now  the  pile'urn.und, 
Mav  then  he  lost,  in  friendly  slumbers  drown'd.'' 

To  this  they  yield;  and  each,  apart  retir'd, 
Expects  the  season  for  the  deed  dcsir'd. 
And  now  Clorinda  threw  her  vest  aside, 
With  silver  wrought ;  her  helmet's  crested  pride  : 
For  these  (ill  omen  !)  sahle  arms  she  wore. 
And  sable  casque  that  no  plntn'd  honours  bore. 
She  deem'd  it  easier,  thus  disguis'fl  to  go. 
And  pierce  the  watchful  squadrt>ns  of  the  foe. 
The  eunuch,  old  Arsetes,  near  her  stay'd. 
Who  from  her  childhiwd  bred  the  warrior  maid  ; 
Who  all  her  steps  with  faithfid  a^e  pursu'd. 
And  near  her  now  a  trusty  guardian  stood. 
He  saw  the  vir?iti  change  her  wonted  arms  ; 
Her  rash  design  his  anxious  bre.ast  alarms  : 
He  weeps,  adjures  her  oft  with  earnest  prayers. 
By  his  long  service,  by  his  silver  hairs. 
By  the  dear  memory  of  his  former  pains. 
To  cease  th'  attempt;  but  she  unmov'd  remains. 
To  whom  he  said  :   "  Since,  bent  on  future  ill. 
Thou  stand'st  resolv'd  thy  purjiose  to  fultil! ; 
Snce  neither  helpless  age,  nor  love  like  mine. 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  can  change  thy  dire  design. 
Attend — my  tongue  shall  wondrous  things  reveal. 
Nor  longer  now  thy  former  state  conceal. 
That  done,  no  more  I  strive  thy  thoughtsto  shake  ; 
Resume  thy  purpo-e,  or  my  counsel  take  :" 
He  said  ;  with  eves  intent  the  virgin  stood, 
X'bile  thus  the  hoary  tire  his  speech  p»is>id. 


"  In  Ethiopia  once  .Senapns  reign'd, 
(And  still  perchance  he  rules  the  happy  land) 
Who  kept  the  precepts  given  by  Mary's  S<jn, 
Wheic  yet  the  sable  race  his  doctrines  own. 
There  I,  a  Pagan,  liv'd,  remov'd  from  man. 
The  queen's  attendant  midst  the  female  train, 
niougb  native  doom  was  o'er  her  features  spread. 
Her  beauty  triumph'd  throueh  the  dusky  shade. 
Her  husband  lov'd — but  ah  '  was  doom'd  to  prov» 
Atonce  th'  extremes  of  jealousy  and  h  ve: 
He  kept  her  elo;e,  secluded  from  mankind. 
Within  a  lonely  deep  recess  confin'd  ; 
While  the  sage  matron  mild  submission  paid. 
And,  what  her  lord  decreed,  with  joy  obey'd. 

'•  Her  pictur'd  room  a  sacred  story  shows  '. 
Where,  rich  with  life,  each  mimic  figure  glows  : 
There,  white  as  snow,  appears  a  beauteous  maid, 
.\nd  near  a  draenn's  hideous  form  display'd. 
A  champion  through  the  beast  a  javelin  sends, 
And  in  his  hi  lod  the  monster's  bulk  extends. 

"  Here  oft  the  queen  her  secret  faults  confess'd. 
And  prostrate  here  her  humble  vows  address'd. 
At  length  her  womb  dishurthen'd  gave  to  view 
(llcr  oir.pring  thou)  a  child  of  snowy  hue  3. 
Struck  with  th'  unusual  birth,  with  looks  amaz'd. 
As  on  some  slranire  portent,  the  matron  gaz'd  : 
She  knew  w  hat  feai-s  possess'd  her  husband's  mind. 
And  hence  to  hide  thee  from  his  sight  design'd. 
And,  as  her  own,  expo.-e  to  public  viiw 
A  new-born  infant  like  herself  in  hue  : 
And  since  the  tower,  in  which  she  then  reinaia'd. 
Alone  her  damsel--  and  mvself  contain'd  ; 
To  me,  who  lov'd  her  with  a  faithful  mind. 
Her  infant  charge  she  unbaptiz'd  consign'd-i; 
With  tears  and  sighs  she  gaie  thee  to  my  care, 
Ki  mute  from  thence  the  precious  pledge  to  bear. 
What  tongues  her  sorrows  and  her  plaints  can  tell. 
How  oft  she  press'd  thee  with  a  last  farewell  ! 
With  streaming  tears  each  tender  kiss  is  drown'd, 
Wiiile  frei|U"ut  sighs  her  faltering  words  confound  ; 
At  length  with  lifted  eyes — '  O  Ood  !'  she  cried, 
'  l!v  whom  the  secrets  of  my  breast  are  tried  ; 
If  still  my  thoughts  have  undelil'd  remain'd. 
And  still  my  heart  its  constancy  maintain'd; 
(.Vot  for  myself  I  ask  thy  pitying  grace, 
A  tlnu.'ami  sins,  alas  !   my  soul  deface  I) 
O  keep  this  harmless  babe,  to  whom,  dittrest, 
-A  mother  thus  denies  her  kindly  breast: 

'This  alludes  to  the  fabulous  legend  of  Saint 
Oeorse,  to  which  the  poet  here  seem^  to  give  a 
uivstical  sense.  Thus  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso, 
canto  XV.  speaking  of  the  spurs  given  by  Sansonetto 
to  Astolpho, 

liifliev'd  thechampion's  once,  whose  valiant  deed 
The  holy  virgin  from  the  dragon  freed. — Ver.  716. 

3This  fiction  is  apparently  taken  from  the  fa- 
mous romance  of  Heliodorus,  called  Theagenei 
and  Char'.clea,  where  Persma,  lying  with  her  hus- 
band in  a  chamber  painted  with  the  st.iry  of  Per- 
seus delivering  Andromeda  from  the  monstff,  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter  of  a  white  complexion, 
afterwards  called  (  liariclea,  whi'h,  fearful  of  in- 
curring the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  she  exposed 
in  the  same  manner  a»  is  here  related  of  the  mor 
thi'r  of  Clorinda. 

*  According  to  the  custom  of  that  country,  *h« 
males  c.iuld  ro\  i>e  baptized  till  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  the  Imiales  till  the  age  ufnx  eeu. 
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Give  hrr  frr.m  uie  her  spctlcfs  life  to  fr;iine. 

But  ropy  in  her  fate  some  Imppicr  name ! 

Tliou,   lieavenly    cliief !    wlioae   aim   the   serpent 

brav'd, 
And  from  his  ravenous  jaws  the  virgin  sav'd  : 
If  e'er  I  tapers  burn'cl  with  rites  divine, 
Or  ofl'er'd  gold  and  incense  at  thy  shrine ; 
For  her  1  pray,  that  she,  thy  faithful  maid. 
On  thee,  in  every  chance,  may  call  for  aid.' 

"  She   ceas'd ;    her  heart    convulsive    anguish 
wrunK, 
And  on  her  face  a  mortal  sorrow  hvmp;. 

•'  \\  ith  tears  1  took  thee,  and  with  care  bestow'd 
Within  a  chest,  with  leaves  and  flowers  o'er?  row'd, 
And  bore  thee  thence  conceal'd,  a  pleasini;  luud  ! 
At  length  remote,  my  lonely  footsteps  stray'd 
Amidst  a  forest  thick  with  horrid  shade; 
When  lo  !  a  tigress  drawing  npar  I  view'd. 
Her  threatening  eyes  snfTiis'd  with  rage  and  blood  : 
Wild  with  afl'right  I  left  thee  on  the  ground. 
And  climbM  a  tree,  and  thence  my  safety  found  : 
The  furious  beast  now  cast  her  eyes  asi^le. 
And  thee  deserted  on  the  herbage  spy'd  ; 
Intent  she  seem'd  to  gaze,  and  milder  grew. 
Till  all  the  fierceness  from  her  looks  withdrew  : 
Approaching  nigh,  she  fawn'd  in  wanton  play. 
And  lick'd  your  infant  members  as  yoo  lay  ; 
While  j'ou  secure  the  savage  form  cares^'d, 
And  strok'd  with    harmless    hand    her    dreadful 

cre-it. 
She  offer'd  then  her  teats,  and  (strange  to  view  !) 
Thy  willing  lips  the  milky  moisture  dr.-w. 
With  anxious  fear  and  wonder  I  beheld 
A  sight  so  new,  that  all  belief  exoell'd. 
Soon  as  she  found  thee  sated  with  the  fi'od. 
The  beast  departed,  and  regain'd  the  wood. 
Then  hastening  down  to  where  on  earth  you  laj% 
1  with  my  charge  resnin'd  my  former  way  : 
Till  midst  a  village  my  I'-treat  I  made; 
Iti  secret  there  thy  infancy'  was  bred  ; 
And  there  I  dwelt,  till,  coursing  round,  the  Mo'jn 
Had  sixteen  changing  months  to  mortals  shun  n ; 
Till  thy  young  feet  began  their  steps  to  frame, 
And  from  thy  tongue  imperfect  aecciits  came. 
But  sinking  now,  as  middle  lifedeclln'd, 
To  hoary  age,  tlie  winter  of  mankind  ; 
Enrioli'd  with  gold,  which  with  a  bounteous  hand 
The  queen  had  given  me  when  I  left  the  land, 
I  loath'd  this  irksome  life,  with  wandering  tir'd, 
And  to  review  my  native  soil  desir'd ; 
There  midst  my  friends  to  pass  my  latter  days, 
And  cheer  my  evenings  with  a  social  blaze. 
To  Egypt  then  I  tnrn'd,  my  natal  shore, 
And  thee  the  partner  of  my  journey  liore. 
When,  lo  !  a  flood  we  gain— there  thieves  enclose 
My  doubtful  pass,  and  here  the  current  Howsi 
What  should  1  do,  reluctant  to  forgo 
My  dearest  charge,  or  trust  the  barbarous  foe  ? 
I  take  the  flood  ;  one  hand  the  torrent  braves  ; 
And  one  sustains  thee  while  I  plongli  the  waves. 
Swift  was  the  stream,  and  in  its  midmost  course 
A  circling  eddy  whiri'd  with  rapid  force  : 
There  round  and  round,  with  giddy  motion  tost. 
Sadden  I  sunk,  in  depth  of  waters  lost; 
Thee  soon  1  miss'd,  but  thee  the  waters  bore. 
And  winds  propitious  wafted  to  the  shore. 
Breathless  and  faint  at  length  I  reach'd  the  land, 
An.l  there,  with  joy,  my  dearest  pledge  regain'd. 
•  •"  But  now  what  time  to  dusky  shade  consign'd, 
ifijht  spreads  her  veil  of  silence  o'er  mankind, 


HehoM  a  warrior  in  my  dream  appMlr'tl, 
And  o'er  my  head  a  naked  falchK<n  rear'd. 
"'Hear  my  command!'   he  cried  with  threaten- 
ing air: 
*  What  once  a  mother  trusted  to  thy  care ; 
Thy  infant  charge,  with  sacred  rites  baptize  ; 
Belovd  of  Heaven,  with  me  her  safety  lies: 
For  her  to  ravenous  beasts  I  pity  gave, 
.\iid  breath'd  a  living  spirit  in  the  wave. 
Oh  !   wretched  thou  !   if,  such  a  warning  given, 
Thou  dar'st  to  slight  the  messenger  of  Heaven  !' 

"He  ceas'd;    I  wak'd,  and  then    resum'd  my 
Soon  as  the  morn  reveal'd  her  early  ray.         [way. 
Hut,  partial  to  iny  faith,  1  kept  thee  still. 
Nor  would  thy  mother's  last  commands  fulfill: 
!  heeded  not  the  visions  of  the  night, 
Rut  bred  thy  youth  in  e  cry  Pagan  rite. 
Mature  in  years  now  shone  thy  dauntless  mind 
.Above  thy  sex,  the  rival  of  mankind! 
In  many  a  fight  thy  deeds  have  glory  won; 
Thy  fortune  since  full  well  to  thee  is  known. 
In  me  thou  s'.ill  hast  prov'd,  in  peace  or  war, 
.A  ser\ant's  duty  and  a  jiarent's  care. 
As  yesler-morn  my  mind,  with  thought  opprest, 
I. ay  sens<'less  in  a  deep,  a  death-like  rest. 
The  phantom-warrior  came  with  fiercer  look, 
And  dreadful  with  a  louder  accent  spoke  : 
'  Lo,  wretch  !  th'  appointed  hour  at  hand,'hecried, 
'  That  must  Clorinda  from  this  life  divide. 
In  thy  despite  the  virgin  shall  be  mine. 
And  thee  to  tears  and  anguish  I  resign.' 

"  He  said  ;  and  vanish'd  swift  to  fleeting  air. 
Then  hear,  my  best  belov'd  !  my  tenderest  care  ! 
For  thee  these  threatening  visions  Heaven  has  sent ; 
To  thee,  alas!   foretells  some  dire  event; 
Perchance  displeas'd  by  nie  to  see  thee  traln'd 
In  rites  unpractis'd  in  thy  natal  land ; 
lieniote  perhaps  from  truth. — O  !  yet  forbear; 
Consent,  no  longer  now  those  arms  to  wear : 
Suppress  thy  daring  and  relieve  my  care." 

He  ceas'd,   and  wept.    In    deep   suspense  she 
siay'd, 
A  dream,  like  his,  her  troubled  soul  dismay'd  : 
At  length  her  looks  she  ckar'd,  and  thus  reply'd  : 
"That  faith  I  deem  the  truth,  be  still  my  guide; 
That  faith  1  learn'd  from  thee  in  early  years. 
Which  now  thou  se.ek'st  to  shake  with  causeless 

fears: 
\or  nil!  I  (noble  minds  such  thoughts  disdain) 
"orgo  these  arms,  or  from  th'  attempt  refrain; 
Though  Death,  in  every  shape  that  mortals  fear. 
Should  undisguis'd  before  my  eyes  appear." 

So  spoke  the  generous  maid,  and  gently  strove 
To  calm  his  anguish,  and  his  doubts  remove. 
Now  came  the  season  for  the  deed  desi^n'd. 
When  parting  thence  th'  e.xpecting  knights  she 

join'd ; 
Ismeno  there  to  inflame  each  breast  conspir'd 
Willi  goading  speech,  that  neither  breast  requir'd. 
And  to  their  hands  two  sulphurous  balls  consign'd, 
Witli  secret  fire  in  hollow  reeds  eonfin'd. 

Now  through  the  night  their  silent  march  they 
Now  leave  the  city,  and  the  hill  descend  :     [bend, 
rill  near  the  place  arriv'd,  where,  towering  high, 
The  hostile  structure  rises  to  the  sky  ; 
Their  daring  souls  can  scarcely  now  restrain 
The  warmth  that  breathes  in  every  glowing  veia : 
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Their  cautious  tread  the  watchful  ^uard  alarm- ; 
The  signal  these  demand,  and  call  aloud  to  arms. 

No  oinreconcealM  remain  the  generous  pair, 
But  boldlj'  rushing  on  provoke  the  war. 
As  missile  stones  froui  battering  engines  fly, 
As  forky  thunders  rend  the  troubled  sky  ; 
One  instant  sees  them,  with  resistless  band. 
Attack,  and  pierce  and  scatter  wide  the  band. 
'JVIidst  clashing  spears  and  hissing  darts  they  flew, 
And  unrepuls'd  their  glorious  task  pur.-ue: 
Kow,  held  in  sight,  the  ready  fires  theyVaise: 
Now  near  the  pile  the  threatening  vapour- blaze; 
Till  on  the  tower  the  drtadful  pest  they  bend  ; 
On  every  side  the  curling  tlarnes  ascend  : 
Heivy  and  thick  thp  smoky  volumes  rise. 
And  shade  with  sable  clouds  the  starry  skies; 
Flash  fnllows  flash,  the  mingled  blaze  a-pires. 
Till  all  the  ether  clows  with  ruddy  6res! 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  the  flame  more  furious  grows: 
Pown  falls  the  pile,  the  lerrour  of  the  foes. 
And  one  short  hour  the  wondrous  work  o'erthrnws  ! 

Meanwhile  with  speed  two  Christian  squadrons 
came. 
Who  from  the  field  had  seen  the  rising  flame : 
To  these  the  hAf\  .-Vrgantes  tum'd.  and  vow'd 
To  quench  the  burning  ruins  with  their  blood  ; 
Yet,  with  Clorinda  join'd,  retreating  still. 
By  slow  degrees  he  gain'd  the  neighbouring  hill ; 
While,  like  a  flood  hy  sounding  rains  increas'd. 
Behind  their  steps  the  eager  t  hristians  press'd. 

Soon  was  the  gate  unbarr'd,  where  ready  stands 
The  king,  sui  rounded  by  his  numerous  handf;. 
To  welcome  ba<-k  (if  Fate  th'  attempt  succeed) 
The  pair  triumphant  fnim  Ihe  glorious  deed. 
Now  near  the  town  the  kniglit  and  virgin  drew. 
And  swift  behind  the  troop  uf  Franks  pursue; 
These  Sulyraan  dispcrs'd  :   the  portal  clos'd. 
But  left  Clorinda  to  the  foe  expos'd  ; 
Alone  expos'd  ;  for  while  the  hasty  bands 
Shut  fast  the  sounding  gate  with  ready  bands. 
She  fullow'd  Arimon,  by  fury  diiven. 
To  avenge  the  wound  his  luckless  arm  had  given: 
His  life  she  took :   nor  yet  -Argantes  knew 
That  she,  ill-fated  '    from  the  walls  withdrew. 
All  cares  were  lost,  the  tumult  of  the  fight 
Amaz'd  the  senses  midst  the  glwim  of  nighr. 
At  length,  her  rage  allay'd  with  hostile  blood, 
The  maid  at  leisure  all  her  peril  view'd  : 
The  numbers  round,  and  clos'd  the  friendly  gate. 
She  deem'd  her  life  a  prey  to  certain  fate. 
But  when  she  finds  no  C  hristian  eye  descries 
The  hostile  warrior  in  the  dark  disguise. 
New  schemes  of  safety  in  be;  mind  arise. 
Herself  securely  midst  the  ranks  she  throws. 
And  uudiscover'd  mingles  with  the  foes. 
Then,  as  the  wolf  retires  besmear'd  with  blood. 
And  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  distant  wood  ; 
go,  favour'd  by  the  tumult  of  the  night, 
The  dame,  departing,  shunn'd  the  prying  sight. 
Tancred  alone  perceiv'd,  witli  heedful  view. 
Some  Pagan  foe  as  near  the  place  he  drew. 
He  came  what  time  she  Arimon  had  slain. 
Then  mark'd  her  course,  and  follow'd   o'er   the 

plain: 
Eager  he  burn'd  to  prove  her  force  in  fight, 
Ksteem'd  a  warrior  worthy  of  his  might. 
Her  sex  unknown.     And  now  the  virgin  went 
A  winding  way  along  the  hill's  ascent ; 
Impetuous  he  pursu'd,  but  ere  he  came. 
His  clashing  armour  raus'd  th'  unwary  dame. 


Then  turning  swift — "  What  bring'st  thou  here?" 

she  cried. 
"  ly) !  war  and  death  I  bring  !" — the  chief  replied, 
'*  Then  war  and  death."  the  virgin  said,  •'  I  give  ; 
What  thou  tomewouldstbring,  from  me  receive!" 
Intrepid  then  she  s'ay'd  ;  the  knight  drew  near ; 
Hut  uheu  he  saw  the  foe  on  foot  appear, 
He  left  his  steed  to  meet  in  equnl  war.  [wage: 

Now  with  drawn  swords  they  rush  the  fight  to 
With  fur>'  thus  two  jealous  bulls  engage. 
What  gloriuus  deeds  on  either  part  were  done, 
That  claim'd  an  open  field  and  conscious  Sun  ! 
Thou,  Night !  whose  envious  veil  with  dark  disguiso 
ConceaI'd  the  warriors'  acts  from  human  eyes. 
Permit  me  from  thy  gloom  to  snatch  their  fame. 
And  give  to  future  times  each  mighty  name; 
.>«  shall  they  shine,  from  age  to  age  display'd. 
For  dories  won  iK-neath  thy  sable  shade  ! 
All  art  in  fight  the  dusky  hour  denies. 
And  fury  now  the  place  of  skill  supplies. 
The  meeting  swords  with  horrid  clangour  sound  : 
FAch    whirls    the    falchion,    each    maiutains    the 
Alternate  furies  either  breast  inflame,        [ground : 
.Alternate  vengeance  and  alternate  shame. 
No  pau're,  no  rest,  th'  impatif  ut  warriors  know. 
Hut  rage  to  rage,  and  blow  succeeds  to  blow  : 
Still  more  and  more  the  combat  seems  to  rise. 
That  scarce  their  weapon-  can  their  wrath  suffice  ; 
Till  grappling,  tierce,  in  nearer  strife  they  close. 
And  helm  to  helm,  and  -hield  to  shield  oppose. 
Thrice  in  his  nervous  arm  he  held  the  maid; 
.And  thrice  elusive  from  his  grasp  she  fled. 
•Airain  wish  threatening  suords  resum'd  they  stood, 
.And  dy'd  again  the  steel  with  mutual  blood : 
Till,  S[>ent  nith  labour,  each  awhile  retir'd, 
And  faint  and  breathless  from  the  fight  respir'd. 

Now  shines  the  late.-t  star  «ith  fainter  ray. 
And  ruddy  streaks  pnxlaini  the  dawning  day  : 
Kach  views  the  foe;  while,  bending  on  the  plaiQ 
The  swords  revers'd  their  -inking  bulks  sustain. 
Then  Tancred  marks  the  birjod  that  drains  his  foe. 
But  sees  his  own  with  less  effusion  flow, 
He  sees  with  joy: — O  mortals  blind  to  fate. 
Too  '-oon  with  Fortune's  favouring  gale  elate  ! 
.Ah  !   wretch !  rejoice    not — Thou    too    soon    sbalt 

mourn ! 
Thy  boa-t  and  triumph  must  to  sorrow  turn  ! 
Soon  shall  thy  eyes  distill  a  briny  fl<wd. 
For  all  those  purple  drops  of  precious  blood  ! 

■J'hus  for  a  n  bile  the  weary  warriors  stay'd. 
And  speechless  each  the  other's  wound  survej  'd. 
At  length  the  silence  gallant  Tancred  broke. 
Besought  her  name,  and  mildly  thus  bespuke: 

"  Hard  is  our  fate  to  pro\eour  mutual  might. 
When  darkness  veils  our  deeds  from  every  sigbtr 
But  since  ill  fortune  envies  valour's  praise, 
.And  not  a  witness  here  our  strife  surveys; 
If  prayers  from  foes  can  e'er  acceptance  claim. 
To  me  reveal  thy  lineage  and  thy  name : 
So  shall  I  know,  whate'er  th'  event  be  found, 
V.ho  makes  my  conquest  or  my  death  reno«n'd.'' 

"  Thou  seck'st  in  vaiu,"  the  haughty  maid  re- 
plied, 
"  To  fathom  what  my  soul  resolves  to  hide, 
■i'et  one  of  those  thou  see'st  (whate'er  my  name) 
Who  gave  thy  boasted  tower  to  feed  the  flame." 

At  this  with  rage  indignant  Tancred  buni'd: 
"  In  hapless  hour  thou  speak'st,"  he  thus  return'd  ; 
"  Alike  thy  speech,  alike  thy  silence  proves. 
And  either,  wretch  !  my  arm  to  vengeance  moves." 
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With  rest  rpfiesh'd,  with  wr.-ith  iiillam'il  anew, 
Af  aln  transporteil  to  tiie  tight  they  flew. 
Vhat  dreadful  wounds  on  eitlier  side  are  given  ! 
Thruugli   arms  and  flush  tlie  ruthless  swords  are 

dri\e[i. 
Though  faint  with  blood  effus'd  from  every  vein. 
Their  stairgering  limbs  can  scarce    their    weight 

sustain, 
Yet  still  they  live,  and  still  maintain  the  strife. 
Disdain  and  rage  withhold  their  fleeting  life. 
Ko  seems  th'  ICgean  sea,  the  tempest  past 
That  here  and  there  its  troubled  waters  cast ; 
It  still  pre>ervcs  the  fury  gaiuM  before, 
And  rolls  the  sounding  billows  to  the  shore. 

Hut  now  behold  the  mournful  hour  at  hand, 
In  which  the  Fates  Clorinda's  life  demand. 
Full  at  her  bosom  lanered  aim'd  the  sword; 
The  thirsty  steel  her  lovely  bosom  gor'd  : 
The  sanguine  current  stainM  with  blushing  red 
Th'  embroider'd  \est  thato'erher  arn)s  was  spread. 
She  feels  approaching  death  in  every  vein  ; 
Her  trembling  knees  no  more  her  weight  sustain  ; 
But  still  the  Christian  knight  pursues  the  blow, 
And  threats  and  presses  close  his  vanquish'd  foe  : 
She,  as  she  fell,  with  moving  voice  address'd 
The  prince,  and  thus  preferr'd  her  dear  request ; 
Some  pitying  angel  form'd  her  last  desire, 
AVhere  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity  conspire  ! 
On  the  fair  rebel  Heaven  such  grace  bestow'd. 
And  now  in  death  requir'd  the  faith  she  ow'd. 

"  'T  is  thine,   my  friend  ! — I   pardon  thee  the 
slr,ke — 
O  let  me  pardon  too  from  thee  invoke  ! — 
Not  for  this  mortal  frame  I  urge  my  prayer. 
For  this  I  know  no  f'ar,  and  ask  no  care  : 
Ko,  for  my  soul  alone  I  pity  crave  j 
Ocleanse  my  follies  in  the  sacred  wave  !'* 

Feebly  she  sjwke  ;  the  mournful  sounds  impart 
A  tender  feeling  to  the  victor's  heart ; 
His  wrath  subsides,  while  softer  passions  rise, 
And  call  the  tear  of  pity  from  his  eyes. 
Not  distant  far,  adown  the  mossy  hill 
In  gentle  murmurs  rull'd  a  crystal  rill  : 
There  in  his  casque  the  limpid  stream  he  took; 
Then  sad  and  pensive  hasten'd  from  the  brook, 
liis  hands  now  trembled,  while  her  helm  he  rear'd, 
]-.re  yet  the  features  of  his  foe  appear'd  ; — 
He  sees ! — he  knows  ! — and  senseless  stands  the 

knight ! 
O  fatal  knowledge — O  distracting  sight ! 
Yet  still  he  lives,  and  rousM  with  holy  zeal, 
Prepares  the  last  sad  duty  to  fullill. 
While  from  his  lips  he  gave  the  words  of  grace, 
A  smile  of  transport  brighten'd  in  her  face; 
RejoicM  in  death,  she  seem'd  her  jov  to  tell. 
And  bade  for  Heaven  the  empty  world  farewell. 
A  lovely  paleness  o'er  her  features  flew  ; 
As  vi'lets  mis'd  with  lilies  blend  their  hue. 
Her  eyes  to  Heaven  the  dying  virgin  raisM  ; 
The  Heavens  and  Sun  with  kindly  pity  gaz'd  ; 
Her  clay-cold  hand,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
She  gave  the  chief;   her  lips  their  music  cease. 
So  life  departing  left  her  lovely  breast ; 
So  seem'd  the  virgin  lull'd  to  silent  rest ! 
Soon  as  he  found  her  gentle  spirit  fled. 
His  firmness  vanish'd  o'er  the  senseless  dead. 
Wild  with  his  fate,  and  frantic  with  his  pain. 
To  raging  grief  he  now  resigns  the  rein. 
J>o  more  the  spirits  fortify  the  heart; 
A  mortal  coldness  freezes  every  part. 


Speechless  and  pale  like  her  the  warrior  lay, 
And  look'd  a  bloody  corse  of  lifeless  clay  !  ' 
Then  had  his  soul  pursu'd  the  fleeting  fair. 
Whose  gentle  spirit  hover'd  >et  in  air  ; 
But  here  it  chani^'d  a  band  of  ChrLslians  came 
In  search  of  water  (vm  the  crystal  stream  ; 
Full  soon  their  leader,  with  a  distant  \iew. 
Well  by  his  arms  the  Latiaii  hero  knew  : 
With  him  the  breathless  virgin  he  beheld. 
And  wept  the  fortune  of  so  dire  a  field  : 
Nor  would  he  leave  (though  deem'd  of  Pagan  kind) 
Her  lovely  limbs  to  hungry  wolves  consign'd  : 
But  either  burthen,  on  their  shoulders  laid, 
To  Tancred's  lent  the  mournful  iroop  couvey'd. 
Thus  step  by  step  their  gentle  march  they  took. 
Nor  yet  the  warri^ir  from  his  trance  awoke  ; 
Yet  oft  he  groan'd,  and  show'd  that  fleeting  life 
Still  in  his  breast  maintain'd  a  doubtful  stiife  : 
While  linsh'd  and  motionless,  the  damsel  show'd 
Her  spirit  parted  from  its  mortal  load. 
Thus  either  body  to  the  camp  they  bear. 
And  there  apart  dispose  with  pi<ius  care. 

Withe\ery  duteous  ri.e,  on  eitlier  hand 
Around  the  wounded  prince  Ih'  assistants  stand. 
And  now  by  slow  degrees  he  lifts  his  sight, 
Before  his  eyes  appears  a  glinmieiing  light ; 
He  feels  the  leech's  hand,  his  ear  receives 
The  sound  of  speech,  but  doubts  if  yet  he  lives  ; 
.^niaz'd  he  gazes  round  :   at  length  he  knows 
The  place,  his  friends,  and  lliiis  laments  his  woesr 

*'  And  do  1  live  ? — and  do  I  yet  sur\ey 
The  hated  beams  o(  this  unhappy  day  ? 
Ah  I  coward  hand  '  to  righteous  lengeance  slow  * 
Though  deeply  vers'd  in  every  murderous  blow  ! 
Dar'st  thou  not,  impious  minister  of  death  ! 
Tianslix  this  heart,  and  stop  this  guilty  breath  ? 
But  haply  us'd  to  deeds  of  horrVl  strain, 
Ihou  dcrm'st  it  mercy  to  conclude  my  pain. 
Still,  still  'tis  mine  with  grief  and  shame  to  rove, 
A  dire  C\aniple  of  disastrous  love  ! 
While  keen  remorse  for  ever  breaks  my  rest. 
And  raging  furies  haunt  my  conscious  breast; 
The  lonely  sliades  with  terrour  must  1  view, 
The  shades  shall  every  dreadful  thought  renew  ; 
The  rising  Sun  shall  equal  horrours  yield. 
The  Sun  that  first  the  dire  event  reveal'd ! 
Still  mnst  I  view  myself  with  hateful  eye. 
And  seek,  though  vainly,  from  myself  to  fly  '  — 
But  ah  !  unhappy  wretch  I   what  place  contains 
Of  that  ilMaied  fair  the  chaste  remains  ? 
All  that  escap'd  my  rage,  my  brutal  power. 
Perhaps  the  natives  of  the  woods  devour ! 
Ah  !  hapless  maid  !  'gainst  whom  alike  conspire 
The  wuixlland  savage  and  the  hostile  ire  ! 
O  let  me  join  the  dead  on  yonder  plain, 
(If  still  her  beauteous  limbs  untouch'd  remain) 
Me  too  those  greedy  jaws  alike  shall  tear. 
Me  too  the  monster  in  his  paunch  shall  bear. 
O  happy  envied  hour!   (if  such  my  doom) 
That  gives  us  both  in  death  an  equal  tomb." 

And  now  he  heard  that  near  his  tent  was  laid 
The  lifeless  body  of  his  mnch-lov'd  maid. 
At  this  awhile  his  mournful  look  he  clears: 
So  through  tl.e  clouds  a  transieut  gleam  appears. 
And  from  the  couch  his  wounded  limbs  he  rears. 
With  faltering  steps  he  thither  bends  his  way. 
Where  plac'd  apart  the  hapless  virgin  lay  : 
But  when  arriv'd  he  saw  the  wound  imprest. 
With  which    his   liaud    bud   pierc'd   ber   tendet 
brcTst ; 
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And  deatlly  pale,  yet  calm  as  evening's  shade. 

Beheld  her  face,  with  every  rose  decay'd  ; 

His  tremhiing  knees  had  sunk  beneath  their  load, 

Kut  here  his  t'irclinp  friends  their  aid  bcstow'd. 

Till  thus  again  he  vents  his  plaints  alond : 

«•  Oh!  sight  i  that  e'en  to  death  can  sweetness  give, 

But  cannot  now,  alas  !  my  woes  relieve  ! 

O  thou  dear  hand,  that  once  to  .nine  was  press'd, 

The  pledge  of  amity  and  ueaoe  confess'd  ! 

What  art  thou  now  >  alas  !  how  changd  in  death  ! 

And  what  am  I.  that  slill  prolong  my  breath  ? 

Behold  those  lovely  limbs  in  ruin  laid. 

The  dreadful  work  my  impious  rage  has  made  ! 

This  hand,  these  eves  alike  are  cruel  found  ; 

That  gave  the  stroke,  and  these  survey  the  wound  I 

Tearless  survey  ' — since  tears  are  here  denied, 

My  guilty  blood  shall  [Kiur  the  vital  tide  !" 

He  cea's'd  ;  and  groaning  with  his  inmost  breath, 
Fixt  in  despair  and  resolute  ou  death, 
Kach  bandage  straight  wiih  frantic  passion  tore : 
Forth  gush'd  from  every  wound  thespouting  gore  : 
But  here  excess  of  grief  his  will  deceiv'd. 
His  senses  fetter'd,  and  his  life  repriev'd. 

•I'hen  to  his  bed  again  the  knight  was  borne  j 
Hii  spirits  to  their  hated  home  return  ; 
And  soon  around  the  tongues  of  Fame  relate 
The  hem's  sorrow,  and  his  hapless  fate. 
Now  Godfrev  sought  his  tent;  and  with  him  came 
^ach  noble  chief,  a  fr.end  to  laticreil's  name. 
But  nor  reproof  nor  so.ithing  yields  relief. 
And  words  are  vain  to  calm  his  rage  of  grief. 
So  when  some  limb  a  mortal  wound  receives, 
Each  probing  hand  increasing  anguish  gives. 
But  reverend  Peter's  care  the  rest  transcends, 
(A  shepherd  thus  his  sickly  charge  attends) 
With  awful  words  the  lover's  breast  he  moves. 
And  wisely  thus  his  wandering  thought  reproves  : 

"  Unhappy  prince  !  why  thus  indulge  thy  shame, 
Whv  thus  forgetful  of  thy  former  fame  ? 
Why  thusobscure  thine  eve,  and  deaf  tbineear;  — 
View    honour's    charms,    and    virtue's   summons 

hear. 
Thy  lord  r«calls  thee  to  thy  former  post, 
And  shows  the  path  thv  errin:.'  feet  have  lost ! 
New  tasks  await  thee  in  tlie  field  of  light, 
'I'he  glorious  station  of  a  Christian  knight ! 
Which  thou  hast  left,  by  tital  love  bctray'd, 
Lost  in  wild  passion  for  a  Pag  ui  maid  ! 
To  thee  this  chastening  is  in  mercy  given, 
And  thou,  dost  thou  reject  the  grace  of  Heaven  ? 
Think  where  thy  errours  tend;  thy  state  survey, 
To  senseless  sorrow  a  regardless  prey! 
Thy  feet  are  tottering  on  the  brink  of  death, 
Behold  lb'  eternal  gulf  that  gapes  beneath  ! 
Think,  Tancied,  think!  this  impious  grief  control. 
That  in  a  twofold  death  involves  thy  soul." 

He  ceas'd  ;  nor  here  in  vain  the  youth  assail'd  : 
The  fear  of  second  death  o'er  all  prevail  d. 
His  yielding  lieart  confess'd  the  kind  relief; 
Returning  reason  calm'd  his  raging  griet  j 
Yet  still  the  frequent  sighs  his  sorrow  speak; 
Still  from  his  tongue  the  mournful  accents  break  : 
With  tender  sound  bis  lips  invoke  the  fair, 
.Who  lent  perchance  from  Heaven  a  pitying  ear. 
On  her,  when  sets  the  Sun,  and  when  teturni, 
He  calls  incessant,  and  incessant  mourns. 
So  fares  the  nightingale,  with  anguish  stung. 
When  some  rude  swain  purloins  her  callow  young. 
Torn  from  the  nest;  all  helpless  and  alone, 
Eacli  lught  sbe  QUs  the  woud"s  with  plaintive  moan. 


At  length  one  morn,  as  sleep  his  eyes  oppress'd 
And  o'er  his  sorrows  shed  the  dews  of  rest ; 
1,0  '  in  a  dream,  with  starry  robes  array'd. 
With  heavenly  charms  appear'd  the  warrior-maid  : 
She  seeni'd  t<  view  bfm  with  a  pitying  look. 
And  dried  his  tears,  and  gently  thu«  bespoke  : 

'•  Behold  what  glories  round  my  person  shine  . 
Ihen  weep  no  more,  thy  faithful  grief  resign  : 
Such  as  1  am,  to  thee  my  state  I  owe. 
Who  freed  me  from  the  vale  of  sin  below : 
Who  made  me  worlhv,  midst  the  saints  above, 
•p.,  dwell  with  God  in  realms  of  endless  love. 
There  wrapt  in  heavenly  bliss,  and  ci-own'd  with 

Rrace, 
Mv  hopes  prepare  for  thee  an  equal  place, 
Where  thou  shall  sUiid  Ijefore  th'  eternal  throne. 
Partake  mv  glories,  and  enjoy  thy  own; 
Unless  thyself  reject  the  mercy  given, 
Or  sensual  follies  spurn  the  grace  of  Heaven  : 
Then  live!— and  know  thou  hast  Clorinda's  love. 
As   far    as   earthly  thoughts  can  souls  immoiUl 
move." 
So  spi-aking,  from  her  eyes  the  lightning  came. 
And  all  her  features  glow'd  with  holy  flame: 
Ihen,  1  St  in  rays,  she  vanish'd  from  his  sight. 
And  breaih'd  new  comfort  in  the  mourning  knight, 
L'onsol'd  he  wak'd ;  and  with  a  temperate  mind 
To  skilful  hands  his  wounded  limbs  consign'd. 
And  next  he  bade  to  inhume,  with  pious  care. 
The  last  dear  relics  of  the  breathless  fair. 
Though  for  the  tomb  no  costly  marbles  came. 
Nor  hand  I)a?dalean  wrought  the  sculptur'd  frame  : 
Yet,  as  the  time  allow'd,  the  stone  they  chose. 
And  o'er  the  grave  the  tigur'd  structure  rose. 
With  funeral  pomp  the  troops  the  corse  convey'd. 
While  torches  round  their  solemn  light  display'd  : 
High  on  I  he  naked  pine  her  arms  were  plac'd. 
And  every  rile  the  martial  virgin  grac'd. 

Now  Tancred  sought  the  tomb,  his  vows  to  pay, 
Where,  cold  in  death,  her  precious  relics  lay: 
Soon  as  he  reash'd  the  pile,  in  which,  enshrin'd, 
Repos'd  the  treasure  of  his  tortur'd  mind  ; 
All  pale  and  speechless  for  a  time  he  stood. 
Awhile,  with  eyes  unmov'd,  the  marble  view'd: 
.At  leiigi.h  releas'd,  the  gushing  torrents  broke;- 
He  drew  a  length  ofsighs,  and  thus  be  spoke  : 

•'  O  tomb  rever'd  !  where  all  my  hopes  are  fled  ; 
n'(,r  which  my  eyes  such  copious  sorrows  shed; 
'I'hou  bear'st  nit  in  thy  womb  a  lifeless  frame. 
There  love  still  dwells,  and  lights  his  woiiled  flame ! 
Still,  still  that  form  ador'd  my  breast  inspires, 
Witii  not  less  ardent,  but  more  painful  fires  ! 
O  give  these  ki.sses,  give  the^e  mournful  sighs 
To  that  lov'd  form  that  in  thy  bosom  lies. 
Should  e'er  her  spirit  deign  a  look  to  turn. 
Where  sleep  these  relics  in  the  sileutajrn  ; 
Would  she  thy  pity  or  my  tears  reprove  > 
Can  hate  or  anger  tomb  the  blest  above? 
Ah  I  may  she  then  my  hapless  crime  forgive, 
111  thit  dear  hope  my  soul  consents  to  live  : 
She  kuow~  my  erring  band  the  deed  has  wrought. 
My  heart  was  guiltless  of  so  dire  a  thought : 
Nor  will  she  scorn  that  he,  who  owns  bis  flame. 
Should  still,  while  life  endures,  adoie  her  name; 
Till  death  shall  bid  ine  here  no  longer  rove. 
But  join  us  both  in  mutual  peace  above. 
Then  in  one  tomb  our  mortal  parts  may  rest. 
And  in  one  Heaven  our  spirits  may  be  blest! 
So  shall  1  dead  enjoy  what  life  denied, 
O  happy  change  '.  if  r»tc  iuoh  bliss  pruvidel* 
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Thus  he:  but  now  the  dreadful  tidings  llew, 
And  spread  in  whispers  throui;h  the  hostile  crew  : 
At  length,  the  certain  tale  divulg'd  around. 
With  cries  and  female  shrieks  the  walls  resound  : 
As  if  the  foes  had  e\ery  tbrtrt-ss  won, 
And  one  vast  blaze  in\olv'd  the  ruin'd  town. 

But  chief  Arseles  every  eye  demands. 
He  o  er  the  rest  in  Brief  superior  stands  ; 
No  tears  from  him  like  comninn  sojrows  flow, 
Too  deep  his  bosom  feels  the  frnntie  woe. 
With  sordid  dust  he  soils  his  hoary  hairs, 
He  strikes  liis  aged  breast,  bis  cheeks  he  tears. 
While  fixt  on  him  the  vulgar  held  their  look. 
Thus  in  the  midst  the  fierce  Argantes spoke: 

"  When  lirst  1  heard  the  city  gates  were  clos'd, 
And  midst  the  foes  the  glorious  dame  expos'd, 
Fain  would  I  then  have  issu'd  to  her  aid. 
And  shar'd  one  fortune  with  the  hapless  maid  ! 
In  vain  I  pray'd  ! — the  king's  command  restraiu'd. 
And  me  reluctant  in  the  town  detain'd. 
Oh  !  had  1  issu'd  then,  this  faithful  swnrd 
Had  safe  the  virgin  to  these  walls  reslor'd  : 
Or,  where  hrr  blood  now  stains  the  purple  ground, 
My  days  had  run  their  race,  with  glory  crown'd  ! 
What  could  I  more  ?  What  means  remain'd  un- 
tried ? 
3>ut  men  and  gods  alike  my  suit  deny'd ! 
Pale  lies  she  now,  in  fatal  conflict  slain  ; 
Then  bear  what  duties  for  this  arm  remain  ! 
Hear,  all  Jerusalem  !  my  purpose  hear  ! 
And  conscious  Heaven  be  wi.ness  whilst  I  swear ! 
I  vow  dire  vengeance  on  the  Christian's  head  : 
And  if  1  fail,  on  me  thy  bolts  \j^  shed  ! 
1'he  task  be  mine  the  uunderer's  life  to  lake  ; 
Ne'er  shall  this  trusty  snord  my  side  forsake. 
Till  deep  in  Tancred's  heart  it  finds  a  way. 
And  leaves  his  corse  to  ravenous  fowls  a  prey  !'' 

He  spoke:   well  pleas'd   bis  speech  the  Syrians 
And  loud  applauses  rend  the  sounding  air.      [hear. 
The  hopes  of  vengeance  all  their  pains  relieve; 
Each  calms  his  sorrow,  and  forgets  to  grieve. 
O  emjtty  words  !  f>  Heaven,  in  vain  ndjur'd  ! 
Far  other  end  disposing  Fate  ensur'd  ! 
I'nr  soon  subda'd  tlie  Pagan  bo.ister  dies  [lies! 

By  him  who  now  in  thought  beneath  his  prow«s 
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THE    AnCUMENT. 

Ismeno,  by  his  enchantments,  raises  the  demons, 
and  appoints  them  to  guard  the  wood  which 
supplied  the  Christians  with  timbers  to  carry 
ou  the  siege.  The  workmen  being  sent  to 
fell  the  trees  are  terrified,  and  return  to  the 
camp.  Several  of  the  chiefs  successively  attempt 
the  adventure,  but  in  vain.  Taucred  then  un- 
dertakes it,  and  penetrates  into  the  wood  ;  but 
at  length  retires,  deceived  by  new  illusions.  The 
Christian  army  is  afflicted  with  a  drought,  by 
which  it  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
A  disaffection  s|>reads  amongst  the  troops,  se- 
veral of  whom  withdraw  themselves  under  fa- 
vour of  the  night.  G^Klfrey  invokes  the  assist- 
aui.c  of  Heaven,  and  the  camp  is  relieved  by  a 
seasonable  shower. 

But  scarce  consum'd  in  smouldering  ashes  falls 
Til'  enormous  pile  that  shook  the  Pagan  walls; 


When  other  schemes  Ismeno's  arts  compoje, 
To  save  the  ramparts  from  th'  invading  foes  : 
He  bends  his  thought  to  guard  the  woodland  shade, 
I'rom  which  the  Franks  their  mighty  beams  con- 

vey'd ; 
That  thus  their  engines  they  no  more  may  rear, 
Nor  Sion  mor^'the  threatening  fury  fear. 

Not  far  from  where  eucamp'd  the  Christian  bands, 
.Midst  lonely  vales,  an  aged  forest  stands  : 
Here,  when  the  day  with  purest  beams  is  bright, 
I'he  branches  scarce  admit  a  gloomy  light ; 
Such  as  we  view  from  moining's  doubtful  ray, 
<  tr  the  faint  glimmerings  of  departing  day. 
Hut  when  tlie  Sun  beneath  the  Earth  descends. 
Here  mournful  night  her  deeper  veil  extends; 
Infiirnal  darkness  broods  o'er  every  sight. 
And  chilling  terrours  every  breast  atlVight. 

Nosheplierd  here  bis  Hock  to  pasture  drives; 
No  village  swain,  with  lowing  herd,  arrives  : 
No  pilgrim  dares  approach  ;  but  each  dismay'd 
In  distant  prnspect  shows  the  dreary  shade. 
Here,  with  their  minions,  midnight  hags  repair. 
Convey 'd  on  flitting  clouds  through  yielding  air: 
While  one  a  dragon's  fiery  image  bears  ; 
And  one  a  goat's  mishapen  likeness  wears. 
And  here  they  celebrate,  with  impious  rite. 
The  feasts  profane  and  orgies  of  the  night. 
Thus  went  the  fame  :   untouch'd  the  forest  stood. 
No  hand  pre>uin'd  to  violate  the  wood; 
Till  now  the  fearless  Franks  its  trees  invade. 
From  these  alone  their  vast  machines  they  made. 

The  soic'rer  hither  came;  the  hour  he  chose, 
AVhen  night  around  her  deepest  silence  throws; 
Close  to  his  loins  he  girt  his  flowing  vest, 
'1  hen  form'd  his  circle,  and  his  signs  impre^s'd  : 
Wiih  one  foot  bare,  amidst  the  magic  round 
He  stood,  and  miitter'd  many  a  potent  sound. 
Thrice  turning  to  tlie  east  his  face  was  shown  ; 
Thrice  to  the  regions  of  the  setting  Sun  ;        [force 
And  thrice  he   shook  the   wand,  whose  wondrous 
Could  from  the  tomb  recall  the  buried  corse : 
As  oft  with  naked  foot  the  soil  he  struck, 
Then  thus  aloud  in  dreadful  accents  spoke. 

"  Hear  you  !   who  once,  by  vengeful  lightning 
driven. 
Fell  headlong  from  the  starry  plains  of  Heaven  ! 
Ye  powers,  who  guide  the  storms  and  wintry  war. 
The  wandering  rulers  of  the  middle  air  I 
And  you,  the  minislers  of  endless  woe 
To  sinful  spirits  in  the  shades  below. 
Inhabitants  of  Hell !  your  aid  I  claim. 
And  thine,  dire  monarch  of  the  realms  of  flame! 
Attend  my  will ;  these  woods  in  charge  receive; 
To  you  eonsign'd  each  fatal  plant  I  leave. 
As  human  bodies  human  souls  contain, 
So  you  enshrin'd  within  these  trees  remain. 
Thus  shall  the  Christians  fly,  at  least  forbear 
To  fell  this  forest,  and  your  anger  dare." 

He  said  ;  and  added  many  an  impious  spell, 
Dreadful  to  bear,  and  horrible  to  tell. 
While  thus  he  murmur'd,  from  the  face  of  night 
Th'  affrighted  stars  withdrew  their  glittering  light; 
The  Moon,  disturb'd,  no  more  her  beams  reveal'd. 
But,  wrapt  in  clouds,  her  silver  horns  conceal'd. 

Now,  fill'd  with  wrath,  he  rais'd  his  voice  again: 
"Why  arc  ye  thus,  ye  fiends  !  invok'd  in  vain? 
Why  this  delay  ?  or  do  you  wait  to  hear 
More  potent  words,  and  accents  more  severe  ? 
Thcjugh  lung  disus'd,  my  memory  yet  retains 
Each  deeper  art  that  every  power  coBStrains : 
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These' lips  cansound  that  name  withtrirom  heard, 
That  awful  name  by  every  deinnn  it-ar'd  ; 
The  name  that  startles  HeU'strerneuduus  reign, 
And  calls  furlli  I'lnto  from  hi'^  o«n  domain. 
Hear  I  and  attend !"  No  more  th'  enelianler  said, 
Thcspell  w:is  ended,  and  the  fiends  obey'd. 

Unnumber'd  spirits  to  the  grove  repair. 
Of  those  tliat  wai.der  throuirh  the  tieUUofair; 
Of  those  that  deep  in  tarlh's  foundations  lie, 
In  seats  far  distant  trom  the  cheerful  sky. 
Stiil  in  Iheirinind  they  bear  the  high  command. 
That  late,  from  fields  of  lishl,  their  host  re.-'rani'd  : 
Yet  each  (Duipeli'd  the  direful  charge  receives. 
Invades  the  trunk,  or  lurks  beneath  the  leaves. 

The  sorc'rer  now,  his  iinpi^ius  purpose  wrought. 
With  secret  joy  the  monarch's  preseure  sought. 
"  O  king  I  conOrni  thy  hope,  thy  doubts  give  o'er. 
Behold  sccurd  thy  throne  and  regal  power! 
No  more  the  Christians,  a^  their  thoughts  intend. 
Can  hid  their  towers  against  the  town  ascend.'' 
He  said  ;  and  to  th'  attentive  prince  disclos'd 
The  various  spells  by  magic  power  cointvts'd; 
Then  thus  pursu'd — "To  what  my  lips  have  told. 
As  grateful  tidings  let  m<:  now  unfold. 
Know,  Mars  and  Sol  will  now  their  force  combine, 
To  dart  their  mutual  beams  from  Leo's  sign  : 
No  fanning  winds  shall  cool  the  burning  ray. 
No  showers  or  dews  refresh  their  sultry  Jay. 
Hut  happy  we  such  seasoii  here  may  bear, 
Reliev'd  with  pleasing  shade  and  gentle  air: 
Thiscity  slu'lter  yields  and  plenteoo':  streams. 
And  cooling  gales  to  check  the  "coiching  beams; 
While  on  the  barren  earth  the  Franks  shall  lie. 
And  feel  the  fury  of  th'  iuelcment  sky. 
Thus,  hrst  subdn'd  by  Heaven,  th' Kgyptian  train 
Shall  o'ei-  their  ho.st  an  easy  cc)nquest  gain. 
So  shall  thy  foes,  without  thy  labour,  yield  : 
Then  tempt  no  more  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
But  if  too  high  Argantes'  courage  glows. 
To  bear,  what  prudence  wills,  a  short  repose  : 
If  still,  as  wont,  he  urge  thee  to  the  fight. 
The  care  be  thine  to  curb  tli'  impetuous  knight: 
For  soon  will  Heaven  on  thi  e  its  peace  bestow, 
And  whelm  in  rtiin  yon  flagitious  foe.'' 

With  ioy  the  king  these  welcome  tidings  heard, 
The  engines  of  the  foes  no  longer  fear'd  ; 
But  not  for  this  he  ceas'd  his  watchful  care. 
The  walls  to  view,  and  every  breach  repair  j 
Alike  tbe  citizens  the  toils  divide, 
And  various  throngs  the  works  incessant  plied. 

Mejnwhile  the  pious  chief,  their  lalKiurs  known, 
Kes<;!v'd  no  more  to  attempt  the  sacreil  town, 
Till  once  again  his  lofty  tower  he  rear'd. 
And  every  eneine  for  th'  attack  prepar'd. 
Where  midst  the  wood  the  living  timbers  grew. 
The  workmen  swift  he  sent  the  trees  to  hew  ; 
These  reaeh'd  at  early  dawn  the  gloomy  shade, 
But  sudden  fears  their  trembling  souls  dismay'd. 

As  simple  children  dreail  the  hours  of  night, 
M'hen  fabled  spectres  fill  their  minds  with  fright; 
So  these  were  seiz'd  with  dread:    yet  scarce  they 

knew 
From  what  new  cause  th'  unwonted  terronrs  grew. 
But  fiiney  form'd  perhaps  a  numerous  train 
Of  empty  sphinxes,  and  chimeras  vain  ! 
Back   from  the  wood  with  speed  the  camp  they 

sought. 
And  wild  reports,  and  tales  uncertain  brought. 
The  Christian  warriors  seorn'd  their  dastard  fears. 
And  heard  their  words  with  unbelieving  cars. 


Then  CJodfr*-^'  next  dispatch'd  a  squadron  tried, 
.■V  vjiaiit  troop,  that  every  chance  defied. 
To  succour  tlwjse,  and  urge  tiieir  fainting  hands 
To  act  with  courage  what  their  chief  commands. 
Now  near  they  came,  where  midst  the  horrid  shad* 
The  fiends  conceai'd  their  impious  dvvellmg  made. 
Soon  as  their  eyes  the  dreary  sears  behold, 
F.ach  beating  heart  is  numb'd  with  freezing  cold. 
Yet  on  they  move,  while  h  oks  of  boldness  hide 
Th'  ignoble  thoughts  tliat  every  breast  divide. 
Arriv'd  at  length  within  the  vale  they  stood, 
.And  reaeh'd  the  entrance  oftli'  enchanted  wood. 
When  sudden  issu'd  forth  a  rumbling  sound, 
.■\s  whenanearlhquakerocks  the  trembling  ground  ; 
A  hollow  noise,  like  murmuring  winds,  they  hear. 
Or  il.ishiug  b'llows  breaking  on  their  ear  : 
There  serpents  seem  to  hiss,  and  lions  roar. 
To  howl  the  wolf,  to  grunt  the  liisky  boar : 
The  trumpet'sclangoiir  sounds,  the  thunders  roll. 
And  mingled  clamour.*  echo  to  the  pole !     [play'd  ; 
At  once  their  bloodless  cheeks  their  thoughts  dis- 
A  thousand  sitrns  their  timorous  hearts  betray'd; 
No  tnore  could  discipline  their  ranks  sustain, 
A  secret  powei'  disinay'<l  the  routed  train ; 
-■At  length  they  fled,  when  one,  with  looks  confus'd. 
To  pious  Godfrey  thus  their  flight  excus'd  : 

"  No  more  we  boast,  O  chief '  these  woods  to  fell. 
Impervious  woods,  secur'd  by  hidden  spell! 
Infernal  furies  midst  the  gloom  resort. 
And  Pluto  there  has  fix'd  his  horrid  court ! 
Of  triple  adamant  his  lieart  is  made, 
Who  unappall'd  beholds  the  fatal  shade  : 
And  more  than  mortal  he,  who,  free  from  fear. 
Can  the  dire  bowlings  and  the  thunders  hear." 

He  said  ;  and  wi)ile  he  thus  his  tale  pursu'd. 
Amongst  the  listening  chief  Aleastus  stoofl ; 
A  man  of  courage  rash,  whose  <laring  mind 
Seorn'd  every  monster  dreadful  to  mankind  ; 
Nor  storms  norearthquakc^  eouM  his  fear  excite. 
Nor  aught  that  fills  the  world  with  pale  affright. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  smiling  thus  replied  : 
"  By  me  this  arduous  task  shall  soon  be  tried  ! 
Alone  I  go  yon  dreaded  woodsto  fell. 
Where  visionary  shapes  an;l  terrours  dwell. 
No  ghastly  spectres  shall  this  hand  restrain. 
And  fiends  shall  howl  and  thunders  roar  in  vain  r 
Uehuld,  my  soul  each  threatening  power  defies. 
Though  Hell's  dire  passage  gape  before  my  eyes!" 
Boastful  he  spoke  :  the  leader  gave  consent ; 
From  thence  with  daring  steps  the  warrior  went 
At  length  the  forest  to  his  sight  appear'd, 
Aii;l  fr«»ni  within  the  mingled  noise  was  heard. 
But  still  the  knight  pursu'd  his  course  unmov'd; 
No  terrours  yet  his  dauntless  bosom  prov'd. 
Now  had  his  feet  the  soil  forbidden  trod, 
U'hen  lo  !  a  rising  fire  his  steps  withstood  : 
Wide  and  more  wide  it  spread,  and  seem'd  to  frame 
Huge  lofty  walls  and  battlements  of  flame  ! 
The  W"ndrons  fence  around  the  wood  extends. 
Anil  from  the  sounding  axe  its  trees  defends. 
\Vhat  monsters  arm'd  upon  the  ramparts  stand  ! 
What  horrid  forms  compose  the  grisly  band  ! 
With  threatening  eyes  some  view  him  from  afiir, 
.And  some,  with  clashing  arms,  the  champion  dare. 
At  length  he  flies,  but  with  a  tardy  flight; 
So  parts  a  lion  yielding  in  the  fight. 
Siirpris'd,  his  conscious  heart  the  doubts  eonfess'd. 
And  own'd  the  fears  that  struggled  in  his  breast. 
Then,  to  the  camp  return'd,  with  humbled  prid^ 
From  every  eye  he  sought  the  shame  to  hide: 
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No  lonpfr  durst,  his  face  with  gritf'o'erspread, 
Among  the  warriors  hit  his  hanghly  head. 

Bv  Godfrey  summon'd  now,  awhile  he  stay'd. 
And  with  excuses  vain  the  time  delay'd : 
Slowly  at  lenclh  he  came,  unwilling  spoke, 
And  from  his  lips  imperfect  accents  broke. 
Full  well  the  leader  saw  his  troubled  mind, 
And,  by  his  looks,  the  boaster's  flight  divin'd.  [tend  ? 
*'  What  may,"  hecries,  "these  strange  events  por- 
"What  tales  are  these  that  Nature's  law  transcend  ? 
Is  there  a  man  who,  fill'd  with  glorious  heat, 
Dares  yet  explore  the  forest's  dark  retreat  ? 
Now  let  his  courage  yonder  seats  invade. 
Or  bring  more  certain  tidings  from  the  shade." 

So  spoke  the  chief:  and  three  succeeding  days 
The  boldest  warriors,  urg'd  by  thirst  of  praise, 
Assay'd  the  dreary  wood  :   but,  struck  with  dread, 
Each  knight  by  turns  the  Ihieatening  terrours  fled. 

Now  in  her  tomb  has  noble  Tanered  l^d 
The  honour'd  relics  of  his  much  lov'd  maid  : 
Pale  are  his  looks,  his  languid  limbs  appear 
Too  weak  the  cuirass  or  the  jhield  to  bear. 
Jiut,  since  the  Christian  cause  his  sword  requires. 
Nor  toil  nor  danger  damps  his  generous  fires; 
Heroic  ardours  all  his  soul  inflame, 
And  give  new  vigour  to  his  feeble  frame. 
With  native  firmness  arm'd,  he  hastes  to  prove 
The  secret  perils  of  the  m.igic  grove. 
Unmov'd  his  eyes  the  gloomy  shade  behold; 
In    vain    the   earthquakes   rock'd,    the    thunders 
At  first  a  transient  doubt  assad'd  his  breast,  [roll'd: 
But  each  unworthy  thought  was  soon  represt. 
Slill  on  he  pass'd,  till  full  before  his  eyes 
The  burning  walls  and  flaming  ramparts  rise. 
At  this  awhile  his  hasty  course  he  stay'd  : 
"Whai  here  can  arms  avail  ?"  the  naniorsaid, 
"^hail  1,  where  yon  devouring  furies  wait. 
Amidst  the  flames  attempt  a  desperate  fate  ? 
Ne'er  would  I  fly  from  death  in  glory's  strife. 
■When  fame,  when  public  good,  demands  my  life. 
From  useless  perils  yet  the  brave  refrain  ; 
The  warrior's  courage  here  were  spent  in  vain  : 
Yet  how  will  yonder  camp  my  flight  receive  } 
What  other  forest  can  their  want  relieve  } 
V>y  Godfrey  then  the  task  will  sure  he  try'd  : 
These  fires  perhaps  may  vanish  when  <lefy'd. 
But  be  it  as  it  may  !  th'  attempt  1  claim !— " 
He  said,  anu  fearless  rush'd  amidst  the  flame; 
At  once  he  leapt,  and  press'd  unhurt  thcground, 
Nor  fire  nor  heat  th'  intrepid  hero  found : 
At  once  the  visionary  flames  were  fled. 
And  all  around  a  dismal  darkness  spread  : 
1'cmpe-ts  and  clouds  arose :  hut  soon  anew 
The  storms  were  vanish'd,  and  the  clouds  withdrew' 
Surpris'd,  but  dauntless,  noble  Tanered  stood. 
And  when  the  skies  tbusclear'd  the  warrior  view'd, 
With  steps  secure  he  pierc'd  the  unhalluw'd  glade. 
And  trac'deach  secret  winding  of  the  shade. 
No  wondrous  phantoms  now  his  C(.)urse  oppos'd ; 
No  burning  towers  the  guarded  wood  enclos'd: 
But  oft  the  trees,  with  tangled  boughs  entwin'd, 
Perplex'd  his  passage,  and  bis  sight  conCn'd. 
At  length  a  sylvan  theatre  he  found  ; 
Nor  plant  nor  tree  within  the  verdant  round  ; 
Save  in  the  midst  a  stately  cypress  rose. 
And  high  in  air  advano'd  its  spreading  boughs. 
To  this  the  knight  his  wandering  steps  address'd. 
And  saw  the  trunk  with  various  marks  impress'd  : 
Like  those  (ere  men  were  vers'd  lu  sciiptur'U  lore) 
Mystoiious  Egypt  us'd  in  daj-e  of  j:^t;e. 


I  Amidst  the  signs  unknown  he  chanc'd  to  find 
I  These  words  engrav'd  conspicuous  on  the  rind  : 

"  O  valiant  knight !  whose  feet  have  dar'd  to 
These  mansions  sacred  to  the  silent  dead,      [tread 
If  pity  e'er  thy  dauntless  breast  could  move, 
Forbear  to  violate  this  fatal  grove. 
Revere  the  souls  depriv'd  of  vital  air, 
Nor  with  the  de.id  an  impious  war  declare.** 
These  linesthcknightperus'd,   and  lost  in  thought 
He  lung  in  vain  the  secret  meaning  sought. 
Now  through  the  leavesa  w  hisijering  breeze  he  hears. 
And  human  voices  murmuring  in  his  oars, 
That  various  passions  in  his  heart  instill ; 
Soft  pity,  grief,  and  awe,  his  bosom  fill. 

At  length,  resoh'd,  his  shining  steel  he  drew, 
And  struck  the  tree,  when  (dreadful  to  his  view !) 
The  wounded  bark  a  sanguine  current  shed. 
And  stain'd  the  grassy  turf  with  streaming  red. 
With  horrour  chill'd,  yet  lix'd  th*  event  to  know, 
Agiin  his  arm  renew'd  the  forceful  blow: 
When  from  thetrimk  was  heard  a  human  groan. 
And  plaintive  accents  in  a  female  tone  : 

"  T(>o  nuich  on  me  before  thy  rage  was  bent, 
O cruel  Tanered  !   cease, — at  last  relent! 
By  thee  from  life's  delightful  seat  1  fell. 
Driven  from  the  breast  where  itnce  I  us'd  to  dwell. 
Why  dost  thou  still  pursue  with  ruthless  hate 
This  trunk,  to  which  I  now  am  fix'd  by  fate  ? 
Ah  !  cruel! — shall  not  death  th'  unhappy  save? 
And  wouldstlhnu  reach  thy  foes  within  the  grave  ? 
Clorinda  once  was  I ! — nor  here  confin'd. 
My  soul  alone  informs  a  rugged  rind: 
The  like  mysterious  fortune  waits  on  all 
Who  sink  in  fight  beneath  yon  lofly  wall; 
By  strange  enchantment  here  (relentless  doom  i) 
They  find  in  sylvan  forms  a  living  tomb ; 
These  trunks  and  branches  human  sense  endows. 
Nor  canst  thou,  guiltless,  lop  the  vital  boughs.'" 

As  one  distemper'd,  to  whose  sleeping  eyes 
A  dragon  or  chimera  seejns  to  rise, 
.Attempts  to  fly,  while  yet  he  scarce  believes 
The  monstious  phantom  that  his  sense  deceives  : 
So  far'd  the  lover,  doubting  what  he  heard  ; 
Yet,  midst  his  doubts,  he  yielded  and  he  fear'd, 
A  thousand  tender  thoughts  his  bosom  pain'd, 
No  more  his  trembling  hand  the  sword  retain'd. 
Now  in  his  mind  he  views  the  otfended  fair 
Withall  the  sighsand  tumidts  of  despair: 
Nor  longer  can  he  bear,  with  pitying  eyes,    [cries  * 
To  view  the  streaming  bark,  or  hear  tlie  mournful 
Thus  he,  whose  courage  every  deed  had  try'd, 
.And  all  the  various  forms  of  de.tth  defy'd. 
Submits  his  reason  to  delusive  charms, 
.And  love's  all-powerful  name  his  breast  disarms. 

A  whirlwind  now  arose  with  sudden  roar. 
Which  from  the  wood  his  fallen  falchion  bore. 
The  warrior,  thus  subdu'd,  no  longer  strove. 
But  left  th'  attempt,  and  issu'd  from  the  grove. 
His  sword  regaining,  to  the  chief  lie  came. 
And  thus  at  length  began  his  tale  to  frame  : 

"  I'nthought  of  truths,  O  prince  !  I  shall  reveal. 
Wondrous  to  know,  incredible  to  tell  ! 
1  heard  the  dreadful  sounds,  the  fire  I  view'd 
That,  sudden  rising,  in  my  passage  stood  ; 
Like  walls  and  battlements  the  flames  were  rear'd. 
Where  armed  monsters  for  defence  appear'd. 
Yet  free  from  brat  1  pass'd  the  burning  towers. 
Nor  found  my  path  oppos'd  by  hostile  powers  r 
To  this  succeeded  clouds,  aud  storms,  and  nigbt,^ 
But  soop  again  retutu'd  the  cheerful  light. 
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More  shall  I  speak  ? — A  human  spirit  lives 
In  every  tree,  and  sense  and  reason  j;ives 
To  every  plant — deep  groans  ass-ail'd  mine  ear, 
And  still  I  seem  the  mournfid  sminds  lo  hear. 
Kaeh  parted  trunk  i)ours  forth  a  purple  stream. 
Like  sanguine  currents  from  a  wounded  limh  ! 
I  own  myself  suhdu'd — no  more  1  dare 
A  branch  dissever,  or  a  sapling  tear." 

While  Tancred  thushis  wondrous  tidings  brought 
The  leader  waver'd,  lost  in  anxious  thought : 
Uncertain  if  himself  th'  attempt  to  prove,  i 

And  try  the  dangers  of  tl>'  enchanted  grove  ; 
Or  seek  what  other  distant  wood  might  yield 
The  planks  to  frauie  his  engines  for  the  lield  ; 
But  from  his  doubts  the  hermit  soon  relieves 
The  pensive  chief,  and  thus  his  counsel  gives: 

"  Forgo  thy  thoughts,  nor  yonder  wood  invade, 
Another  hand  must  pierce  the  fatal  shade. 
Now,  DOW,  the  vessel  gains  the  distant  strand, 
She  furls  her  sails,  she  cuts  the  yielding  sand  ! 
8ee  !  where  at  length  th'  expected  hero  breaks 
His  shameful  bondage,  and  the  shore  forsakes! 
Full  soon  will  Heaven  you  towering  walls  o'erthruw. 
And  quell  the  numbers  of  th'  Kgyptian  foe  ! 

While  thus  bespoke,  infiam'd  his  looks  appear'd  ; 
With  more  than  mortal  pound  his  voice  was  heard. 

The  pious  Godfrey,  still  with  cares  opprest. 
New  |ilans  revolv'd  within  his  thoughtful  breast. 
But  now,receiv'd  in  Cancer's  fiery  sign  ', 
The  .^un,  with  .^corchin{2  rays,  began  to  shine: 
A  direful  drought  succeeds  ;  the  martial  train 
No  more  the  labours  of  the  field  sustain. 
Each  gentle  star  has  quench'd  its  kimlly  beam: 
Iroin  sullen  skies  malignant  planets  gleam  ; 
Their  baneful  influence  on  the  earth  they  shed, 
And  wide  through  air  infectious  vapours  spread. 
Ti>  dreadful  day  more  dreadful  night  succeeds, 
And  each  new  morn  increasing  terrour  breeds. 
'I"he  Sun  ne'er  rises  cheerful  to  the  sight, 
lint  sanguine  spots  distain  his  sacred  light : 
Pale  hoN  ering  mists  around  his  forehead  play, 
The  sad  forerunners  of  a  fatal  day  ! 
His  setting  orb  in  crimson  seems  to  mourn, 
Denouncing  greater  woes  at  his  return  ; 
And  adds  new  horronrs  to  the  present  doom. 
By  certain  fear  of  evils  yet  to  come  ! 
All  nature  pants  beneath  the  burning  sky  : 
The  earth  is  cleft,  the  lessening  streams  are  dry  : 
The  barren  clouds,  like  streaky  flames,  divide, 
Diepers'd  and  broken  through  the  sultry  void. 
No  cheerful  obiect  for  the  sight  remains  ; 
E.ach  gentle  gale  its  grateful  breath  retains; 
Alone  the  wind  from  Libya's  sands  respires. 
And  bums  each  warrior's  breast  with  secret  tires. 
Nocturnal  meteors  blaze  in  dusky  air. 
Thick  lightnings  flash,  and  livid  come's  glare  I 
No  pleasing  moisture  nature's  face  renews: 
The  Moon  no  longer  sheds  her  pearly  dews 
To  cheer  the  mourning  Earth  j  the  plants  and  flowers 
In  vain  require  the  soft  and  vital  fhoivers. 
Sweet  slumber  flies  from  every  restless  night. 
In  vain  would  men  his  balmy  power  invite; 
Sleepless  they  lie;  but  far  above  the  rest. 
The  rage  of  thirst  their  fainting  souls  oppress'd ; 


'  This  drought,  with  which  the  Christian  army 
was  atHicted,  is  mentioned  in  history.  In  the 
particulars  of  the  description  the  poet  has  made 
Srcal  use  of  Lucretius. 


For,  vcrs'd  in  guile.  Jiidea's  impiou-  king 
With  poisonous  juice  had  tainted  every  spring  ; 
Whose  currents  now  with  dire  pollution  flow. 
Like  Styx  and  Acheron  in  realms  below. 
The  slender  stream,  where  Siloa's  gentle  wave 
Once  10  the  Christians  draughts  untainted  gave. 
Now  scarcely  murmurs,  in  his  channels  dry, 
.And  yields  their  fainting  ho-t  a  small  supply. 
But  not  the  Po,  when  most  his  waters  swell, 
Would  seem  too  vast  their  raging  thirst  to  quells 
Nor  miirhty  Ganges,  nor  the  seven-mouth'd  Nile, 
That  with  his  deluge  glads  th'  I'.gyptian  soil. 
If  e'er  their  eyes,  in  happier  times,  have  vicw'd. 
Begirt  with  grassy  turf,  some  crystal  ttcid: 
Qr  living  waters  foam  from  .Mpine  hills. 
Or  through  soft  herbage  purl  the  limpid  rills; 
Such  Battering  scenes  again  their  fancies  frame, 
And  add  n.-w  fuel  to  iniiease  thpir  flamo. 
Still  in  themind  the  wisli'd  idea  reigns: 
But  still  the  fever  rages  in  their  veins! 
T"hen  might  y*iu  see  u.i  earth  the  warriors  lie. 
Whose  limbs  robustcould  every  toil  defy  : 
Imir'd  the  weight  of  pondt  rous  arms  to  bear, 
Inur'd  in  fields  the  hostile  steel  to  dare; 
Deep  in  their  (lesh  the  hidden  furies  prev, 
.^nil  eat,  by  slow  degrees,  their  lives  away. 

The  courser,  late  with  generous  pride  indii'd. 
Now  loathes  the  grass, liis  once  delightful  food: 
With  feeble  steps  he  scarcely  seems  to  tread. 
And  prone  to  earth  is  hun<  his  languid  head. 
No  inem-ry  now  of  ancient  fame  remains. 
No  thirst  of  glory  on  the  dusty  plains : 
The  conqucr'd  spnils  and  trappings  once  beatow'd 
His>oy  so  late,  ate  now  a  painful  load  ! 

Now  pines  the  faithfid  dog.  n^.r  heeds  the  board. 
Nor  heeds  the  service  of  his  dearer  lord  ! 
Out-stretch'd  he  lies,  and,  as  he  pants  for  breath. 
Receives  at  every  crasp  new  draughts  of  death. 

In  vain  has  Nature's  law  the  air  assign'd 
To  allay  the  inward  heat  of  hiiinan  kind  : 
What  here,  alas!  can  air  mankind  avail. 
When  fevers  lloat  on  every  burning  gale? 

Thus  droop'd  the  earth,  and,  every  glory  lost. 
Dire  prospects  terrified  the  faithful  host: 
Cvimplaints  aloud  resound  from  e\ery  band. 
And  words  like  these  are  heard  on  either  hand  : 

"  What  next  can  (iodfrey  hope  ?  Why  longer  staf 
Till  one  sad  fate  sweep  all  onrcamp  away  ? 
Still  can  he  think  yon  lofty  walls  to  gain, 
Wliat  force  is  left,  what  engines  now  remain  ? 
And  sees  not  he,  of  all  the  host  alone. 
The  wrath  of  God  by  every  signal  shown? 
A  thousand  signs  and  prodigies  declare 
His  will  oppos'd  againstthis  fatal  war. 
What  scorching  r»ys  the  sickening  land  Invade! 
Nor  liid  nor  Libya  asks  a  cooler  shade! 
riicii  thinks  our  leader  no  regard  we  claim, 
And  views  us  as  a  vile,  a  worthless  name? 
Ihatsouls  like  ours  to  death  must  tamely  yield, 
So  he  may  still  the  imperial  sceptre  wield  ? 
Heboid  !  the  boasted  chief,  the  pious  nam'd. 
For  ai'ls  of  men^v  and  for  goodness  fam'd, 
I'orgets  his  people's  weal,  his  jiower  to  raise. 
And  on  their  ruin  build  destructive  praise!  [dry'd. 
While  thus  we  mourn  each    spring  and  fountain 
From  Jorilan's  stream  his  thirst  was.  well  supply'd  j 
.'Vmidst  his  festive  friends  the  prince  reclines. 
And  mixes  cooling  draughts  with  Cretan  wines" 

Thus  said  the  Franks;  but  looiler  fareomplain'd 
The  Grecian  chief,  who  Godfrey's  sway  disdain'd; 
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Who  with  reluctance  lon^  his  riileobev'd: 

"  Why  should  I  tamely  peri5h  here?"  he  said, 

"  And  why  with  me  on  mine  shall  ruin  wait? 

If  Godfrey  blindly  rush  on  certain  fate, 

On  him  and  on  his  Franks  th*  event  be  thrown. 

Nor  let  us  fall  for  follies  not  our  own." 

Thus  said  the  chief,  nor  bade  the  host  adieu, 

But  with  his  train  atevenina's  close  withdrew  '. 

Soon  as  the  morn  beheld  his  >quadron  lieJ, 

On  other  troops  the  quick  contagion  spread. 

Those  that  in  battle  Ademarobey'd, 

And  brave  Clothareus,  now  in  silence  laid, 

(Since  death,  which  all  dissolves,  had  burst  the 

bands 
That  held  them  subiect  to  their  lords'  commands) 
Already  meditate  their  secret  flight ; 
And  some  depart  beneath  the  favouring  night. 

All  this  full  well  observant Giidfrey  knew. 
Nor  vet  his  soul  would  rigorous  means  pursue 
To  oppose  the  ill;  resolv'd  the  faith  to  prove. 
That  rapid  streams  can  stay,  and  rocks  remove  ; 
The  Ruler  of  the  world  with  prayers  implore 
The  sacred  fountains  of  his  grace  to  pour. 
With  hands  conjoin'd,  and  eves  witli  zeal  on  flame. 
He  thus  aloud  invok'd  the  eternal  name: 

**  O  King  !  and  Father!  if  thy  pitying  hand 
E'er  shed  thy  manna  in  the  desert  land ; 
If  e'er  thy  will  to  man  such  virtue  gave, 
From  veins  of  rock  to  draw  the  gushing  wave; 
Be  now  for  these  thy  wo-ndro  is  power  display'd ! 
But  if  their  merits  little  claim  thine  aid. 
O  let  thy  grace,  to  veil  their  faults  be  given, 
Still  let  thy  warriors  feel  the  care  of  Heaven  !" 
These  righteous  prayers,  in  hunjble  words  ex- 
prest. 
On  eagle-wings  to  Heaven  their  flight  address'd  ; 
There  full  before  the  throne  of  God  appear'd : 
Th'  Eternal  Father  with  complacence  heard  : 
His  awful  eyes  he  bent  on  Syria's  lands. 
And  vievv'd  the  labours  of  his  faithful  hands: 
He  saw  their  sufferings  with  a  gracious  look. 
Then  thus,  with  mild  benevolence,  he  spuke  : 

"  Lo!  to  this  hour,  on  F.arth  my  camp  belov'd 
Has  various  woes  and  dreadful  perils  prov'd  ! 
The  world,  in  arms,  resist  their  glorious  toils. 
And  Hell  fibstructs  their  course  with  all  its  wiles. 
Now.  chang'd  the  scene,  a  happier  fate  attends : 
From  favouring  clouds  the  friendly  shower  descends: 
Their  matchle>s  hero  comes  to  exalt  Iheir  name. 
And  Egypt's  host  an-ives  to  crown  their  fame." 

Th'  Almighty  ceas'd  :    Heaven  trembled   as  he 
The  stars  andeverv  wandering  planetshook;  [spoke. 
The  air  was  hush'd,  the  sea  was  calm'd  to  rest. 
And  every  hill  and  cave  its  awe  conless'd. 
Swift  to  the  left  the  lightning's  blaze  appear'd; 
At  once  aloft  the  thunder'snoise  was  heard. 
The  troops  transr.orted  view  the  lowering  skies. 
And  hail  the  rolling  sound  with  joyful  cries. 
Now  thickening  clouds  their  gloomy  veil  extend  : 
Not  these  in  vapours  from  the  earth  ascend 
By  Phcebus'  warmth;  but  Heaven  the  deluge  pours. 
And  opens  all  the  sluices  of  its  stores. 

'  History  mentions  that,  in  the  famine  which  the 
Christians  suffered  before  Antiocb,  the  Gncian 
commander  departed,  under  pretence  of  seeking 
assistance  from  the  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
and  that  he  returned  no  more.  The  poet  feigns 
this  circumstance  to  have  happened  before  the 
wall?  of  Jerusalem. 


The  torrents  fall  impetuous  from  the  skies; 
Above  their  banks  the  foamy  rivers  rise. 
As  on  the  shore,  when  heats  have  parch'd  thei>laln. 
The  cackling  breed  expect  the  kindly  ram; 
Then  greet  the  moisture  with  expanded  wings, 
.4nd  sport  and  plunge  beneath  the  cooling  springs  : 
The  Christians  thus  salute  with  joyful  cry 
The  grateful  deluge  from  the  pitying  sky. 
These  on  their  locks  or  vests  the  stream  receive ; 
FiDm  helms  or  vases  those  their  thirst  relieve  ; 
Some  holil  their  hands  beucalh  the  cooling  wave  ; 
Their  faces  some,  and  some  their  temples  lave  : 
Wliile  l-^arth,  that  late  her  gaping  rifts  disclos'd, 
.■lind  fainting  lay  to  parching  heat  expos'd, 
Receives  and  ministers  the  vital  showers 
To  failing  herbs,  to  plants,  to  trees  and  flowers  : 
Her  fever  thus  allay'd.  new  health  returns. 
No  more  the  flame  within  her  bosom  burns; 
Ag^in  new  beauties  grace  her  gladdcn'd  soil, 
.Again  renew'd  her  hills  and  valleys  smile. 

Now  ceas'd  the  rain  ;  the  Sun  restor'd  the  day. 
And  shed  with  grateful  warmth  a  temper'd  ray: 
As  when  his  beams  benign  their  influence  bring 
Ti>  unlock,  with  genial  power,  the  welcome  spring. 
O  wondrous  fait'u  I  that,  trusting  Heaven  above, 
Can  purge  the  air,  and  every  ill  remove; 
Can  change  the  seasons,  and  reverse  their  state. 
Subdue  the  stars,  and  stop  impending  fate  ! 


BOOK  XIV. 

TBH    ARGl'MENT. 

Go<lfrey  is  admonished  in  a  dream  to  recall  Rinaldo 
to  the  camp.  ("iuelpho  pleatls  for  his  nephew's 
return,  and  Godfrey  consents  to  it.  Ubald  .intl 
Cliarlcs  the  Dane  are  appointed  the  messengers 
for  that  purpose ;  these  by  the  directions  of  Peter 
proceed  to  Ascalon.  where  they  are  entertained 
by  a  Christian  magician,  who  shows  them  many 
wonders.  He  gives  them  a  particular  relation 
of  the  manner  in  which  Rinaldo  was  insnared  by 
Armida,  and  then  instructs  them  fully  how  to 
deliver  him  from  the  power  of  the  enchantress. 

Now  from  her  mother's  ancient  lap  arose 
Indulgent  Night,  befriending  svieet  repose; 
Soft  breezes  in  her  train  attendant  flew, 
U'hile  from  her  robe  she  shook  the  pearly  dew ; 
The  fluttering  Zephyrs  breath'd  a  grateful  wind. 
And  sooth'd  the  balmy  slumbers  of  mankind. 

Now,  every  thought  forgot,  the  peaceful  host 
Their  cares  and  labours  in  oblivion  lost : 
But,  ever  watchful  o'er  bis  creatures'  state. 
In  light  eternal  Heaven's  Almighty  sate  : 
His  looks  he  turn'd,  and  view'd,  from  upper  skies. 
The  Christian  leader  with  benignant  eyes; 
To  him,  with  speed,  he  sent  a  mystic  dr^am. 
To  speak  the  purpose  of  the  will  supreme. 
Not  far  from  where  the  .Sun,  with  eastern  ray. 
Through  golden  portals  pours  the  beamy  day, 
A  crystal  gate  there  stands,  whose  valves  unfold 
I'.re  yet  the  skies  their  dawning  iiglit  behold. 
From  this  the  dreams  arise,  wliich  heavenly  power 
To  pious  mortals  sends  in  gracious  hour  : 
From  this  to  Godfrey's  tent  the  vision  fled. 
And  o'er  the  chief  bis  radiant  pinions  spread. 
No  slumber  e'er  such  pleasing  scenes  display'clj 
As  uow  the  hero  in  a  trance  survey 'd  ^ 
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That  brought  thS  starry  nransions  to  his  eyes, 
And  opeu'd  all  the  secrets  of  the  skies  : 
Then  full  reflected  to  his  sense  was  shown 
The  happy  state  by  righteous  spirits  known. 

He  seem'd  aloft  to  realms  of  ?lory  rais'd, 
Where  beams  on  beams  wiili  mingled  lustre  hlaz'd. 
There,  while  he,  wonderinp,  view'd  tiieseatsaround. 
And  heard  the  sacred  choir  their  hyiuns  resound, 
Hegirt  with  rays,  and  clolli'd  with  lambent  flame. 
Full  in  his  sight  a  graceful  warrior  came. 
His  tuneful  voice 'no  sounds  can  reach  below, 
And  from  his  lips  these  gentle  accents  flow  : 
"  Then  will  not  Godfrey  own  this  face  airain. 
And  is  thy  friend,  thy  Hugo,  seen  in  vain  r" 
To  whom  the  chief  replyM:   '*  That  form  divine, 
Where  circling  be^ms  of  daz/ling  glory  shine. 
So  far  my  feeble  mortal  sense  obscur'd, 
'J'hat  scarcely  yet  my  memory  stands  assurM." 
Hesaid  ;  and  ibrice  with  eager  arms  essay'd 
With  pious  love  to  clasp  the  frienilly  shade  : 
And  thrice  the  phantom  mock'd  his  fruitless  care. 
Anil  fled  like  empty  dreams  or  fleeting  air. 

"  Thinkiiot,"  the  vision  cried,  "  thine  eyes  behold 
A  mortal  substance  of  terrestrial  inould  : 
A  n^iked  spirit  st.iuds  before  thy  sight, 
A  citizen  of  this  celestial  I  gliL 
Behold  God's  temple  !  here  his  warriors  rest, 
With  these  shalt  thou  reside,  for  ever  blest." 
*■  When  comes  that  happyhour  >"  thechief  replies, 
**  All !  now  release  my  soul  from  earthly  ties'." 

"  Soon  shalt  thou,"  Hugo  thus  return'd  again, 
*'  Partake  the  triumphs  of  th'  inimortal  train: 
But  first  thy  warfareclaims  new  toils  below  ; 
In  lipids  of  light  thy  courage  yet  mu-t  glow. 
*Tis  thine  to  free  from  impious  Pagan  bands 
The  sacred  empire  of  ludea's  lands ; 
And,  firmly  lix'd,  the  Christian  throne  to  place, 
The  seat  thy  brother  is  decreed  to  grace. 
But  that  thy  breast  may  feel  a  holier  fire. 
And  purer  pleasures  purer  thoughts  inspire  ; 
Contemplate  well  this  place,  these  starry  rays. 
Where    Heaven's  Almighty  poui-s  the    bouudlesf 

bla'/e ! 
Hark  !  how  th'  angelic  choir  their  hymns  prolong, 
And  warble  to  the  lyre  celestial  song  ! 
Now  cast  thy  si^ht  to  yonder  globe  below. 
See  1  all  that  Earth  on  n;orlals  ciui  bestow! 
Behold  what  vileness  there  obscures  mankind  ; 
Say,  what  rewanis  can  tlMre  the  virtuous  lind. 
A  naked  solitude,  a  narrow  space 
Confines  the  senseless  pride  of  human  race. 
Earth,  like  an  isle,  is  round  with  waves  einbrac'd  ; 
Survey  yon  sea,  the  mighty  and  the  vast  ! 
Which  here  can  no  such  glorious  titles  claim, 
A  pool  unn  jted,  and  a  nurtldess  name  !" 

lie  said  ;  and  Godfrey  downward  bent  his  eyes. 
And  view'd  the  Earth  with, pity  and  surprise: 
He  smil'd  to  see  the  numerous  nations'  boast. 
Lands,  floods,  and  oceans,  in  an  atom  lost ; 
Amaz'd  that  man,  with  sensual  follies  blind, 
ShcMild  there,  immers'd  in  smoke,  in  gloom  confin'd, 
Pursne  vain  empire,  and  an  airy  name. 
Nor  heed  the  call  of  Heaven,  and  virtue's  lasting 
fame. 

Then  tliiis  he  said  :  "  Since  'tis  not  God's  decree, 
Frnin  mortal  prison  yet  my  soul  to  free  ; 
()  be  my  guide  !    Vouchsafe  the  path  to  show. 
Amidst  tbcerrours  of  the  world  below." 

"  The  p,ith  before  thee,"  Hugo  then  replied, 
"  Pursue,  nor  from  the  track  remove  aside. 


This  only  counsel  from  thy  friend  receive; 
From  exile  brave  Benoldo's  son  reprieve. 
For,  If  to  thee  the  almighty  King  of  Heaven 
The  sovereign  guidance  of  the  host  has  given  ; 
'T  is  his  decree  no  less,  th'  in'repid  knight 
Should  execute  thy  high  commands  in  light: 
'T  is  thine  the  foremost  duties  to  sustain. 
To  him  the  second  honours  must  remain  : 
To  hitn  alone  't  is  given  the  woods  to  fell, 
So  deeply  guarded  by  the  fiends  of  Hell  j 
From  him  the  troops,  that  seem  a  lifeless  host, 
Their  numbers  wcaken'd,  and  their  courage  lost  ; 
That  inly  meditate  a  shameful  flight. 
Shall  gain  new  vigour  for  th'  approaching  fight: 
So  shall  they  teach  yon  haughty  walU  to  yield, 
.ind  rout  the  eastern  armies  in  the  field." 

He  said,  and  ceas'd  ;  when  (Jodfrey  made  reply  : 
"The  knight's  return  would  fill  my  breast  with  ioy  : 
Thou  know'st  (and  thou  my  secret  thought  canst 
That  in  my  soul  he  meets  a  brother's  love,  [prove). 
But  say,  wjiat  oflisrs  must  I  make  ?  and  where 
To  seek  him  shall  the  messengers  repair  ? 
How  suits  it  with  my  state,  the  youth  to  greet. 
To  exact  obedience,  or  with  prayer  entreat  ?'' 

To  wboiii  the  shade  :  "  The  Eternal  King,  whose 
To  thee  has  given  on  Earth  a  leader's  jilace,  [grace 
Decrees  that  those  o'er  whom  he  gave  thee  sway, 
To  thee,  their  head,  should  rightful  homage  pay : 
Request  not  then — (thou  canst  not,  void  of  blame. 
With  servile  prayers  debase  a  general's  name) — 
But  when  thy  friends  beseech,  thine  ears  incline; 
The  part  be  theirs  t'  entreat,  to  yield  be  thine: 
To  thee,  inspir'd  by  Heaven,  shall  (iuelpho  plead. 
And  ask  forgiveness  for  Rinaldo's  deed.  ■ 
Though  now  far  distant  from  th'  abandon'd  host 
He  lives. in  love  and  ease  inglorious  lost; 
A  few  short  days  will  bring  the  youth  again. 
To  shine  in  arms  amidst  his  social  train: 
For  holy  Peter  can  thy  envoys  send 
Where  certain  tidings  shall  their  search  attend: 
They  shall  be  taught  the  arts,  and  given  the  power 
The  knight  to  free,  and  to  the  camp  restore. 
Thus  all  thy  wandering  partners  of  the  war 
Shall  Heaven  at  length  reduce  beneath  thy  care. 
Yet,  ere  I  cease,  one  truth  1  shall  reveal. 
Which  well  I  know  thy  breast  with  joy  shall  fill: 
His  blood  shall  mix  with  thine,  and  thence  a  race 
(Df  glorious  names  succeeding  times  sliall  grace!'* 

lie  ended  here  ;  and  pass'd  like  smoke  away. 
Or  fleeting  clouds  befire  the  solar  ray. 
Then  sleep,  departing,  left  the  hero's  breast 
At  once  with  woiidi-r  and  with  joy  possest. 
The  pious  chief  th'  advancing  mom  surrey'd, 
And  straight  his  limbs  in  weighty  arms  array'd. 
Soon  in  his  tent  th'  attending  leaders  met, 
In  daily  council  where  conven'd  tliev  sate  ; 
There  every  future  act  they  weigh  with  fare. 
And  every  labour  of  the  war  prepare.  [taught. 

Then  noble  Guelpho',    who,    as    Heaven    had 
New  plans  rcvolv'd  within  his  careful  thought, 
First  tum'd  to  Godfrey  midst  the  warrior-train  : 
"  O  prince  for  mercy  fam'd,"  (be  thus  began) 
"  I  come  to  implore  thy  grace;  thy  grace  dispense. 
Though   rash  the  deed,  thougli  recent  be  the  of- 
fence : 

'  The  poet  here,  as  in  the  fifth  book,  admirably 
preserves  the  decorum  of  tJodfiey's  character,  by 
making  the  request  of  his  recall  come  trom  Guel- 
pho. 
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Hence  may  it  seem  too  boldly  licrc  I  stand, 
And  immaturely  urire  the  fonrl  ilemand. 
tent  when  1  think,  to  Godfrey's  friendly  ear, 
For  brave  Rinaldo  I  my  suit  prefer ; 
Or  view  myself,  of  no  ig;nob!e  strain. 
That  intercedes  thy  favourinc;  grace  to  gdin  : 
I  trust  thou  wilt  not  such  a  boon  denv. 
Which  all  will  here  receive  with  equal  joy. 
Ah  !  let  the  youth  retnrn,  retrieve  his  name, 
And  lave,  in  fields  of  blood,  his  sullied  fame. 
What  hand  but  his  intrepid  shall  invade 
The  forest-gloom,  and  bare  the  fatal  shade  ? 
Who  more  adventurous  in  the  held  to  dare. 
Despising  death,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war  ' 
Sehold  he  shakes  the  walls,  the  gate  o'erthrows. 
Or  foremost  scales  the  ramparts  uf  the  foes  ! 
Restore  him  to  the  camj)! — O  chief  !  restore 
The  hope  of  battle,  and  the  soldiers*  power. 
Restore  to  me  a  nephew  well  belov'd, 
A  champion  to  thyself,  in  arms  approvM: 
Nor  let  him  in  ignoble  sloth  remain. 
But  give  him  to  his  rank  and  fame  again: 
Thy  conquering  banners  let  him  still  f)ursue. 
So  may  the  gazing  world  his  virtues  liew  : 
Great  deeds  he  then  shall  show  in  Often  li'ibt. 
While  thou,  his  leader,  rul'st  the  field  of  fight." 

He  ended  here  ;  and,  while  his  suit  he  press'd. 
All  ioin'd,  with  favouring  murmurs,  his  request : 
And  Godfrey  now  (each  inward  thought  cnneeal'd) 
Seem'd  to  his  reasons  and  his  suit  to  yield. 
•*  Can  I,"  he  cried,  "  refuse  the  grace  requir'd, 
By  all  expected,  and  by  all  desir'd  ? 
Here  rigour  ends — enough  your  counsel  tnoves-j 
Then  be  it  as  the  public  voice  approves. 
Let  young  Rinaldo  view  the  camp  again. 
But  learn  henceforth  his  anger  to  restrain  : 
May  he,  with  actions  equal  to  your  praise, 
Fulfill  your  wishes,  and  his  glory  raise! 
Him  to  recall,  O  Guelpho  !  be  thy  care  : 
(And  grateful  sure  the  tidings  to  his  ear!) 
'T  is  thine  the  trusty  envoy  to  select. 
And  where  the  youth  resides  his  steps  direct.'' 

lie  ceas'd;  when,  rising,  thus  the  l);uie  began: 
**  An  envoy  if  you  seek,  behold  the  man! 
Xor  length  of  way,  nor  perils  I  decline. 
To  him  this  houour'd  weapon  to  resign." 

So  spoke  the  knight,  with  generous  ardour  mov'd, 
^nd  noble  Guelpho  his  desii-e  approv'd  ; 
And  juin'd  with  him,  the  labours  to  divide, 
Ubald,  in  every  art  of  wisdom  tried. 
VJbald,  in  youth,  had  many  regions  seen, 
Kxplor'd  the  customs  and  the  ways  of  men  j 
And  wander'd  long,  with  unremitted  toil. 
From  polar  cold  to  I.ibva's  burning  soil; 
From  different  nations  different  arts  he  drew  ; 
Their  laws,  their  manners,  and  theirspeerh  he  knew: 
In  age  mature  hirn  Guelpho  now  caress'd, 
Hismuch-rov'd  friend,  and  partner  of  his  breast. 

Such  were  the  men,  selected  midst  the  host 
Fi'om  exile  to  recall  the  champion  lost : 
These  Guelpho  now  instructs  their  course  tobend 
Where  mighty  Baemond's  regal  walls  ascend  : 
Since  all  (for  thus  the  public  fame  was  blown) 
Mad  Cx'd  the  knight's  retreat  in  Antioch's  town  : 
But  here  the  word  the  reverend  hermit  took. 
And,  interposing,  on  their  con^-erse  broke  ; 

•*  Ve  warriors  brave  !  attend  my  words,''  he  said, 
"  Nor  be  by  voice  of  vulgar  fame  misled  ; 
But  haste  to  Ascalon,  and  seek  the  shores 
V^^eie  to  the  sea  a  •;trc;nn  its  tribute  pcurs : 


There  shall  a  sage,  the  Christians' friend,  appear; 
.attend  his  dictates,  and  his  counsel  hear  : 
Full  well  he  knows,  long  since  foretold  by  me, 
or  this  your  journey,  fix'd  by  God's  decree: 
'  r  is  his  your  steps  to  guide;  from  him  receive 
Such  welcome  as  a  faithful  heart  can  give." 

The  hermit  said  :  and.  as  his  words  requir'd. 
The  ready  knights  obey'd  what  Heaven  inspir'd  : 
Direct  to  .Ascalon  they  bent  their  way  "*, 
Where  breaks  against  the  land  the  neighbouring 
Their  ears  perceive  not  yet  the  hollow  roar       [sea. 
Of  dashing  billows  soundingon  the  shore  : 
When  now  the  chiefs  a  rapid  stream  beheld. 
Wit  I)  sudden  rains  and  rushing  torrents  swell'd  : 
The  banks  no  more  confine  its  headlong  course; 
Swift  as  a  shaft  it  drives  with  furious  force. 
While  iu  suspense  they  stand,  a  sage  appears 
Of  reverenil  aspect  and  expericnc'd  years. 
An  oaken  wreath  surrounds  his  aged  brows  t 
In  loniithenM  folds  his  snowy  vesture  flows  ; 
A  wand  he  shakes  ;  secure  he  treads  the  waves, 
And  with  his  feet  unbath'd  the  torrent  braves. 

So,  near  the  freezing  pole,  the  village  swains 
(When  winter  binds  the  floods  in  icy  chains) 
Oft  o'er  the  Rhine  in  fearless  numbers  glide 
With  hissinj  sound,  and  skim  the  solid  tide. 

Now  came  the  sage  to  where,  iit  deep  surprise. 
On  him  the  silent  warriors  fix  their  eyes  ; 
Then  thus:   'O  friends!  you 'tempt  an  arduous  task, 
Vnnr  high  designs  uncommon  guidance  ask. 
What  toils,  what  dangers  still  attend  your  way. 
What  seas  to  pass,  what  regions  to  survey  ! 
Far  must  you  search,  where  other  suns  ascend, 
Eevond  the  limits  of  our  world  extend. 
Rut  first  vouchsafe  to  view  my  homely  cell. 
The  hidden  mansion  where  retir'd  I  dwell  : 
Theie  shall  my  lips  such  wondrous  truths  declare. 
As  veil  Ijefits  your  purpose  now  to  hear." 

He  ceas'd  ;  and  bade  the  stream  a  passage  yield  i 
Th'  ol)eHient  stream  a  sudden  path  reveal'd  ; 
Full  in  the  midst  the  ]>arting  waves  divide, 
A  liquid  mountain  rose  on  either  side. 
Then  by  the  hand  he  seiz'd  the  knights,  and  led 
Within  the  winding  river's  secret  bed. 
There  doubtful  day  scarce  glimmers  to  their  sight ; 
As  when  pale  Cynthia  through  the  grovej,  by  night. 
Sheds  frojn  her  slender  horns  a  tremblng  light. 
There  caverns  huge  they  view  ;  from  these  arise 
The  watery  stores  that  yield  the  Earth  supplies. 
To  run  in  rills,  in  gushing  springs  ascend. 
To  flow  in  rivers,  or  in  lakes  extend. 
There  might  they  see  whence  Po  and  Ister  famij, 
Hyila-^pes,  Ganges,  and  Euphrates'  stream  : 
Whence  mighty  Tanais  first  derives  bis  course ; 
And  N'ilus  there  reveals  his  secret  source. 
Deep  underneath  they  next  a  flood  behold. 
Where  sulphur  mix'd  with  living  silver  roli'd: 
I'lll  these,  by  Sol's  enlivening  rays  refin'd. 
In  solid  gold  or  lucid  crystal  shin'd. 


'  Here  begins  the  narrative  of  I  he  wonders  met 
with  by  these  knights,  in  their  embassy  to  recall 
Kinaldo,  and  the  description  of  the  enchantments 
uf  Armida  ;  and  I  have  litth:  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity,  and  perhaps  pedantry,  of  classical 
criticism,  but  every  poetical  reader  will  call  these 
the  linest  passages  of  the  .lerusalem.  The  reader 
will  see  what  use  our  admirable  Spenser  has  made 
uf  these  xivtb,  xvth,  and  with  books. 
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Along  the  banks  they  satr,  on  either  side, 
Vniiutiiber'd  jewels  deck  the  wealthy  tide: 
From  these,  by  tits,  a  flashint;  splendour  play'd, 
And  chas'd  the  horroupi  of  the  dusky  sliaHe. 
There  shines  the  sapphire  gay  with  azure  bright. 
And  there  ihe  iaointh  gives  a  pleasing  light : 
There  flames  Ihe  ruby  ;  there  the  diamond  beams  ; 
And  milder  there  the  verdant  emerald  gleams! 

The  warriors  still  pnrsu'd  their  reverend  guide  ; 
The-e  wondrous  scenes  in  <lcep  amazement  ty'd 
I-!ach  various  sense  ;  till  pruilcnt  Ubald  broke 
The  slence  first,  and  thus  the  sage  bespoke: 
*'  Say,  father!  what  the  plai-e  we  now  behold  * 
M'here  dost  thou  lead  ?  and  what  thy  stnte,  imfold  r 
Scarce  can  I  tell,  bewihier'd  with  surprise. 
If  truth  I  view,  or  dreams  deceive  my  eyes  !*' 

Then  he  :  "  Lo  !  here  the  spacious  womb  of  Earth, 
\Vherc  all  priMloctions  first  receive  their  birth  : 
Norcuuhl  you  thus  her  entrails  dark  explore, 
U'ithout  my  guidance  and  superior  power: 
Now  to  my  palace  I  your  steps  convey 
(My  palace  shining  with  reftpleiident  day). 
A  Pagaii  was  I  born,  but  gracious  Heaven 
A  sei.'ond  life  by  cleansiiig  streams  has  given. 
Tliink    not  these    wonders,    that    confound   your 

thought, 
Ev  influence  of  ihe  Stygian  angels  wrought. 
Heaven  shield  I  sh mid  invoke  C'oeytus'  shore. 
Or  Phlegethon  with  impious  arts  implore  ! 
Rut  well  niy  knowledge  from  its  s*iurce  reveals 
Tlie  virtue  every  plant  or  spring  conceals  : 
1  meditate  the  stars,  explore  the  cause 
Uf  Nature's  works,  am!  trace  her  secret  laws. 
Yet  deem  not,  ever  distant  from  the  skies. 
In  subterranean  seats  niv  dwelling  lies. 
Fi-'r  oft  on  Lebanon  or  Carmel's  brow 
I  make  abode  and  view  the  world  below. 
'J'here  Mars  and  Venus  to  mv  searching  eyes, 
Without  a  cloud,  in  all  their  aspects  rise. 
F-ach  star  I  know,  of  swift  or  lingering  course, 
Of  mild  appearance,  or  malignant  force; 
'Beneath  my  feet  the  vapours  I  survey, 
Now  dark,  and  now  with  Iris'  colours  gay. 
What  exhalations  rains  and  dews  compose 
1  mark,  and  how  the  wind  obliquely  blows  : 
What  tires  the  lightning,  how  the  Irall  descends, 
And  through  the  air  a  dreadful  passage  rends. 
There,  near  at  band,  I  see  the  meteors  stream. 
And  wandering  comets  dart  a  fiery  gleam  ' 
Elate  with  pride,  I  deem'd  my  heart  could  soar 
To  every  height,  and  fatnom  heavenly  pow'r. 
But  when  your  Peter,  in  the  sacred  flood, 
With  mystic  rites  my  sinful  soul  renew 'd  ; 
I  rais'd  my  thoughts,  and  own'd  my  wisdom'sboa-l. 
Without  a  gui<le  divine,  in  darkness  lost  I 
The  minds  of  men,  in  truth's  immortal  ray. 
Appear  like  birds  of  night  before  the  day. 
Inly  I  smii'd  my  follies  past  to  view. 
From  which  so  late  my  empty  priile  I  drew  : 
Vet  (so  your  pious  hermit  gave  command) 
I  still  my  former  magic  arts  retain'd  ; 
But  all  my  knowledge  now  obeys  his  word, 
Tis  his  to  bid,  my  teacher  and  my  lord  ! 
He  now  vouchsafes  with  me  (a  worthless  name!) 
To  intrust  a  task    more  righteous    hands    might 

claim: 
To  me  he  gives  to  call  from  distant  lands 
Tb'  unconquer'd  hero  to  his  social  bands  : 
Long  have  I  stay'd,  your  coming  to  behold; 
For  this  event  th«  holy  saje  forstuld." 


Thus  spoke  the  .sire;  and  now  the  knights  he 
Where  in  the  lonely  ntc.k  he  made  abode  :  [show'd 
The  mansion  like  an  ample  cave  was  seen. 
And  halls  and  stately  rooms  appear'd  within. 
Thereshone  whale'erth'all-breedmg  Kartb  contains 
Of  riciies  nourish'd  in  her  fruitful  veins: 
There  native  splendour  dwells  in  every  part, 
And  nature  rises  o'er  the  works  of  art ! 
A  hundre<i  djteous  slaves  obsequious  stand 
To  attend  the  guests,  and  wait  their  lord's  cominand^ 
Magniiicent  the  plenteous  t)oard  is  plac'd. 
With  vases  huge  of  gold  and  crystal  grac'd. 
At  lengh,  the  rageof  thirat  and  hmiger  fled, 
The  wise  magician  to  the  warriors  said, 

"  Tis  time,  what  most  imports,  should  now  be 
To  you  in  part  Arniida's  aris  are  known  :  [shown; 
How  to  the  camp  she  came,  and  thence  convey'd 
'I"he  bravest  champions,  by  her  wiles  betrav'd. 
Full  well  you  know  that  these,  in  bonds  restrain'd, 
Tir  insidious  dame  within  her  tower  detain'd  ; 
And  sent  them  guarded  thence  to  Gaza's  land. 
When  fortune,  in  the  wav,  releas'd  the  band. 
It  now  remains  for  me  th'  events  to  tell 
(As  yet  unknown)  which  since  that  time  befel, 

''  S  lon  as  the  enchantress  saw  her  prisoners  lost, 
Her  schemes  defeated,  and  her  la!x>urs  crost ; 
Oppress'd  with  sudden  grief,  her  hands  she  wrun^, 
And  thus  exclaim'd.  with  raging  fury  stung  ; 

"  'Then  shall  he  live  toboastth' audacious  deed. 
My  guards  <lefeated,  and  mv  captives  freed  ? 
X*i — if  his  arms  to  others  freedom  give, 
Let  him  in  pains  an<l  shameful  bondage  live: 
Niir  he  alone  my  just  revenge  shall  claim, 
.My  rage  shall  burst  on  all  the  Christian  name" 

"  Furious  she  spiike,  and  as  she  spoke  desiga'd 
A  new  device  within  her  fraudful  mind  : 
She  sought  the  plain,  where  late  Rinaldo's  might 
Her  warriors  vanquish'd.  and  dispers'd  in  fight: 
The  battle  o'er,  his  mail  t!.'  chief  nubrac'd, 
.\nd  on  his  limbs  a  Pagan's  armour  lac'd- 
Perchance  he  sought  to  veil  h'S  gloriovis  name, 
Conceal'd  in  hi>mblerdress  unknown  to  fame. 
His  arms  th'  enchantress  took  3,  In  these  enclos'd 
A  headless  trunk,  and  near  a  stream  expos'd  ; 
Here  well  she  knew  that,  charg'd  with  daily  care, 
A  hand  <if  Franks  would  from  the  camp  repair. 
And  fast  beside  she  station'd  in  the  shade 
A  crafty  slave  in  shepherd's  garb  array'd. 
Instructed  well  suspicion's  bane  to  spread  : 
He  first  amongst  your  troop?  th'  infect ionshed  ; 
That,  wide  ditTusing,  scatter'd  discord  far. 
And  threaten'd  direful  rage  and  civil  war. 
Thus.  ?3  her  artsdesign'd,  the  Christian  traio 
Believ'd  by  Godfrey  brave  Kinaldo slain; 
I'ill  soon  to  all  confess'd  the  truth  appear'd, 
A. id  jealous  doubts  fpjm every  bn'ast  wereclear'd. 

*'  Beheld  the  first  device  Armida  tried; 
Now,  mark  what  next  her  wily  thoughrs  employ'd. 
Thesorc'ress  stay'd  by  fam'd  Orontes'  stream. 
Till  near  the  banks  the  young  Kinaldo  came  ; 
Where  from  the  main  a  parting  riv'let  glides, 
And  forms  an  island  in  the  limpid  tides. 
There  by  the  shore  a  little  bark  appear'd  ; 
A  marble  pillar  close  beside  nas  rear'd  j 


3  The  following  passage  explains  fully  the  ac. 
count  given  in  tlie  viiith  book  lo  (Jodfrey  by  Ali- 
prando,  of  the  supposed  death  of  Rinal.io.  iec 
end  of  paj,e  44S. 
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On  this,  as  in  snspensc,  awhile  he  stood, 
Kngrav'd  in  gold  these  words  tlie  hero  viewM  : 

**  *  O  thou  !  whoe'er  thoii  art,  whose  sieps  are  led, 
By  choice  or  fiite,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread  ; 
No  greater  wonders  east  and  west  can  boa:it, 
Than  yon  small  island  on  its  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  sight  wonid  blissful  scenes  explore, 
I'his  current  )>ass,  and  seek  the  further  shore.* 

•*  Th'  uncautious  warrior,  with  th*  advice  com- 
ply'd. 
And  curious  turn'd,  resolv'd  to  cross  the  tide; 
But.  for  the  haik  could  only  one  contain. 
Alone  he  pass'd,  nnd  bade  his  squirts  remain. 
Now,  to  the  larid  th'  impatient  hero  brou-^ht, 
With  eager  looks,  the  promis'd  wonders  sought; 
Yet  nouglit  beheld  save  meadowsrteck'd  with  flowers. 
Clear  waters,  cooling  caves,  and  leafy  howers. 
Th'  enticing  scenes  awliile  the  yo^itli  deloy'rl ; 
He  strelch'd  his  weary  limbs  beneath  the  shade  ; 
Then  from  the  massy  helm  his  brows  reliev'd, 
And  m  his  face  the  freshing  breeze  receiv'd. 

"  But  soon  he  heard  the  stream,  with  bubbling 
Rcmurmuringsoft,and  thither  tnrn'dhiseyes:[noise, 
When  mid.^t  the  flood  the  circling  waves  be  spy*d, 
That  form'd  au  eddy  in  the  whirling  tide: 
Whence,  rising  slosv,  dishcveli'd  locks  apoear'd, 
And  female  features  o'er  the  water  rear'd  ; 
The  snowy  neck,  and  gently  swelhng  breast ; 
A  crystal  veil  beneath  conceal'cl  the  rest. 
So  from  tlie  parting  stage  is  seen  to  rise 
A  nymph  or  goddess  to  the  gazer's  eves. 
This,  though  her  form  a  Syren's  charms  display'd, 
Was  but  a  semblance  and  delusive  shad?; 
Yet  one  of  those  she  seeni'd,  who  wont  of  yore, 
In  faithless  seas,  to  infest  the  Tyrrhene  shore. 
Sweet  as  her  looks,  so  sweet  the  tuneful  voice; 
And  thus  she  sings,  while  winds  and  ski».-s  rejoice  : 

" '  O  happy  man  !  when  youth  reigns  o'er  your 
hours. 
And  strows  the  paths  of  life  with  smiling  flowers  : 
Ah  !  let  not  virtue  with  fallacious  ray, 
Or  glory  lead  your  tender  mind  astray  : 
Whii  learns  the  fruit  each  season  yields  to  prize, 
Who  follows  pleasure,  he  atone  is  wise. 
Know,  this  is  Nature's  voice: — will  you  withstand 
Her  sacred  laws,  and  slight  her  high  command? 
Insensate  he  who  wastes  his  bloomy  prime, 
Nor  takes  the  transient  gifts  of  fleeting  time. 
Whate'er  the  world  may  worth  or  valour  deem, 
Is  but  a  phantom,  and  delusive  dream  I 
Say,  what  is  fame,  that  idol  of  the  brave. 
Whose  charms  can  thusdeceiv'd  mankind  enslave  ? 
An  echo-r-or  a  shade — to  none  confin'd  ; 
A  shifting  cloud,  dispers'd  with  every  wind  ! 
Then  rest  secure  ;  in  every  offer'd  joy 
Indulge  your  senses,  and  your  soul  employ. 
Past  woes  forget,  nor  antedate  your  doom 
By  vain  presage  of  evils  yet  to  come. 
Let  thunders  roll,  and  nimble  lighlnings  fly; 
Yet  heed  not  you  the  tcrrours  of  the  sky. 
This,  this  is  wisdom  :  hence  each  hiessing  flows  ; 
This  Nature  bids,  and  this  the  path  she  shows.' 

"Thus  impious  she:  the  soothing  accents  creep, 
And  lull  the  listening  knight  to  balmy  sleep  : 
In  vain  the  thunder's  noise  had  rent  the  skies, 
Soo  deepentranc'd  in  death-like  rest  he  lies,  [wood, 

"  Now  fir'd  with  vengeance,   issuing  from  the 
The  false  errhantress  o'er  the  warrior  stood  : 
But,  when  she  view'd  intent  his  manly  face, 
.  His  features  glowing  with  celestial  grace, 


Rapt  in  suspense,  beside  the  youth  she  sate, 
.■ind,  as  she  view'd,  forgot  her  former  hate. 
I,ow-bcnding  o'er  his  charms  <  she  hangs  amaz'd  ; 
So  once  Narcissus  in  the  fountain  gaz'd. 
Now  from  his  eheeks  she  wipes  the  dews  away  ; 
Now  bids  the  fanning  breeze  around  him  play : 
Now  thro' the  uieads,thatsmi  I'd  with  various  flowers, 
Shestray'd,  and  wanton  cropt  thefragan.  stores; 
The  rose  and  lily,  with  her  artful  hands 
Together  join'd,  she  forms  in  pleasing  bands; 
With  these  the  warrior's  arms  and  legs  enfolds. 
And  gently  llius  in  flwery  fc.ters  holds. 
Then,  while  in  sofr  repo-e  he  senseless  lies, 
She  lays  him  on  her  car,  anil  cuts  the  skies. 
Nor  seeks  she  to  regain  Pamascus'  lands, 
Or  where,  with  waves  cnclos'd,  her  oastle  stands; 
Rut  jealous  of  her  prize,  and  fill  li  with  shame,  ' 
In  ocean's  vast  profoun'l  she  hidps  her  flame  : 
Where  from  our  coast  no  bark  the  billow  ploughs, 
There  midst  circumfluent  tides  an  is'e  she  chose  ; 
Then  to  a  mountain's  lofty  sturmiit  flies. 
Forlorn  and  wild,  expns'd  to  stormy  skies  : 
She  clothes  the  fuo!  and  shIcs  with  dreary  snows. 
While  on  the  brow  eternal  verdure  grows. 
There,    rear'd    by   spells,  and   more  than  mortal 
Beside  a  lake  her  spacious  palace  stands  ;     [hands, 
Where,  in  unfailing  spring,  and  shameful  ease, 
Th'  impri<on'd  champion  wastes  his  amorous  days. 
'Tis  yours  the  jealous  sorc'i-css'  guards  to  quell. 
That  watch  th'  ascent,  and  near  the  palace  dwell. 
Nor  shall  you  want  a  guide  your  coui-se  to  lead  ; 
Nor  arms  to  assist  you  in  th'  adventurous  deed. 
Soon  as  you  (|uit  my  stream,  your  eyes  shall  view 
A  dame,  though  old  in  years,  of  youthful  hue ; 
Known  by  the  locks  that  o'er  her  forehead  play. 
And  changeful  robes,  with  various  colours  gay. 
'T  is  hers  to  guide  you  to  the  task  decreed. 
With  more  than  eagle's  wings  or  lightning's  speed; 
'Tis  hers  to  waft  you  o'er  the  watery  plain, 
And  safe  return  you  from  the  roaring  main. 
The  mount  ascending,  on  whose  towering  height 
Th'  enchantress  dwells,  remote  from  human  sight  ; 
Your  eyes  shall  numerous  savage  forms  behold  : 
There  Pythons  hiss,  in  dreadful  volumes  roU'd  : 
With  horrid  bristles  stands  the  foaming  boar  : 
With  gaping  jaws  the  bear  and  lion  roar! 
Then  sudden  shake  this  potent  wand  5  around. 
And  all  with  fear  shall  fly  the  hissing  sound. 


<  See  the  pas.eage  in  Spenser  where  Acrasia  it 
described  with  the  knight  in  the  bower  of  bliss: 
And  all  the  while  right  over  him  she  hong, 
With  her  false  eyes  fast  fixed  in  his  sight. 
As  seeking  medicine,  whence  she  was  stong. 
Or  greedily  depasturing  delight,  &c. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  12.  st.  73. 
5  The  palmer  that  accompanies  sir  Guyon  in 
Spenser,  h:is  a  staff  of  the  like  virtue.  Speaking 
of  I  he  wild  beasts  that  attacked  sir  Guyon  and  his 
guide  on  their  coming  to  the  bower  of  Acrasia,  the 
poet  thus  beautifully  enlarges  on  the  fiction  of  the 
Italian  author : 

But  soon  as  they  approach'd  with  deadly  threat, 
The  palmer  over  them  his  staflf  upheld  ; 
His  mighty  staff',  that  could  all  charms  defeat : 
Eftsoons  theirstubborn  courages  are  quell'd. 
And  high  advanced  crests  down  meekly  fell'd: 
Instead  of  fraying,  they  themselves  did  fear, 
And  trembled,  as  them  passing  they  beheld: 


OF  JERUSALEiM  DELIVERED. 


Put  whpn  your  feet  the  sleepy  stitnmit  pain, 

Ve*  greater  perils  in  yuur  way  remnin: 

A  fiiuntain  rises  there,  whose  streams  invite 

Th*  aHinirinps'ranper^  and  the  thirst  excite  j 

Jjiit,  deep  within  th'  alUninp  rrystal  hides 

A  seeret  venom  in  its  treacherous  tides: 

One  fatal  draneht  can  strange  effects  dispense, 

And  fill  with  dire  deUjrht  the  nriaddm?  sense; 

ITubid'len  lautrhter  swells  the  pantiii?  breath, 

Till  111!  the  dn-ad  cnnvuMon  end$  in  death  ! 

Then  far  '  ah,  distant  far  with  speed  remove, 

Kur  let  your  lips  ilic  deadly  watei-s  prove  ; 

Kor  let  the  banks  with  tasteful  viands  g:rac'd, 

Jnvi^e  your  senses  to  the  rich  repast  : 

Nur  heed  th'  enticing  dames,  whose  voice  decoys. 

Whose  beauty  poisons,  and  whose  smile  destroys: 

O  fly  their  looks,  their  puileful  words  despise  ; 

And  enter  where  the  lofty  prates  arise. 

Within,  hiffh  walls  with  winding  paths  snm»und 

The  secret  dwellinc,  and  the  search  confoun  I  : 

Maze  within  maze  distracts  ilie  douh.ful  sig:ht: 

A  map  jhall  guide  your  wandering  steps  aright. 

Amitlst  the  hbyrinth  lies  the  magic  grove, 

Wiiere  every  leaf  impregnate  seems  with  loye. 

There  shall   you   view,    beneath  th*  eaibowering 

shade.  ,. 

Th*  enamour'd  champion  and  ^le  damsel  laid. 
But  when  awhile  the  enchantress  shall  depart, 
And  leave  behind  the  partner  of  her  heart; 
Then  sudden  issue  forth,  to  sight  reveal'd, 
Aud  show  the  knight  my  adamantine  shield  : 
There  shall  he  see,  reflected  to  his  eyes. 
His  own  resemblance,  anfi  obscure  disguise: 
Ti'  gnubic sight  hi*  g(  uerous  wrath  shall  move, 
And  banish  from  his  breasi  inglorious  love. 
Ko  moic  remairtf  to  tell ;  't  is  yours  alone, 
To  take  secure  llie  path  my  words  have  shown; 
Safe  through  the  winding  maze  to  bend  yourcourse, 
Nor  fear  tir  opposiug  spells  of  magic  force: 
Not  e'en  Armi'la  (such  is  Heaven's  decree) 
Can  your  arrival,  by  her  ar  s,  foresee. 
Nor  less,  returning  from  th'  enchanted  seat, 
Propitious  powers  shall  favour  your  retreat. 
But  now  ihe  wasting  hours  to  sleep  invite; 
The  morn  musi  see  you  rise  with  dawning  light." 

Thus  spoke  the  reverend  sage;  and  S|M?akingled 
The  knights  to  slumber  on  a  douny  bed  : 
There,  fili'd  with  ioy  and  wonder,  either  guest 
He  left ;  and  thence  himself  retir'd  to  rest 


Such  wondrous  power  did  in  that  staff  appear. 
All  monstrrs  to  subdue  to  him  that  did  it  bear  ! 
Of  that  same  wood  it  fram'd  was  cunningly, 
Of  which  caduceus  whilom  was  made  ; 
Caducous,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 
With  wliich  he  wonts  the  Stygian  realms  invad 
Through  ghastly  horrour  and  eternal  shade: 
Th'  inftrnal  ticnds  with  it  he  can  assuage, 
And  Orcus  tame,  w  horn  nothing  can  persuade, 
And  rule  the  Furies,  when  they  must  do  rage: 
Such  virtue  in  his  staff  had  eke  'his  palmer  s:ige. 
Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  I'i   st.  40. 
®  Pomponius  Mela  writes  thus  of  such  a  fumitain 
in  the  Fortunate    Islands:    Contra  fort;matae  in- 
sula; abundant  sua  «ponte  genitis  et    subinde  aliis 
super  aliis  iunascentil)us;  nihil  s  dieiios  alunt  bea 
tins,  quam   aliae   urbes  excultae.       Una  singnlari 
duorniu  foniium  ingenio  maxinie  insignis,  ahermn 
q'li  potavere  risusolvcntur  iu  mortem.     Petrarch 
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THE    ARCI'MENT. 

The  two  knights  take  their  lea^e  of  the  hermit,  and 
emb:iik  on  a  ves*.el  steered  bv  a  femnle  pilot. 
Their  voyage  alongthe  iMeditcnanean  de>crbed. 
They  pass  the  Strnlls,  and  proceed  to  the  F  .iru- 
nate  Islands,  'I  heir  conver«at^  n  with  the  f.jl.it 
duriii'j  the  vovage.  They  arrive  at  the  island  of 
Armida.  where  the  knieht^  hnd,  who  overeome 
all  theobslarles  they  meet  nith  in  ascend  ngtbe 
mountain,  aud  after^-ards  withstand  all  th*-  la- 
r  ous  allurements  of  pleasure  otlcred  to  their 
senses. 

Now  rose  the  ruddy  mom  with  gladsome  rar, 
And  wakcn'd  mortals  to  the  toils  of  dav  ; 
VVhf  ri  l<»  the  knights  the  *;a2e  the  buekler  bre. 
The  map  and  golden  wand   -f  wondrous  power: 
'*  Prepare  to  a  tempt  yoiir  arduou-  wav,"  he  cries, 
•*  F.re  yondei  Sun  afUance**  o'er  the  skies. 
These  are  my  proniisM  guts,  and  these  ■  our  arms. 
To  quell  th' enchantress,  apd  dissolve  her  cnarms," 

Af.  once  fhe  warriors  rose,  and  eager  r  -imd 
Their  limbs  robust  theshuiing  aiinour  bound. 
Then.ce,  as  tlie  hermit  led.  thev  bent  their  wiy 
Through  pathsne'er  litfhted  by  the  chterfnl  day  j 
A^ain  their  former  sieps  returning  tread  : 
Kul  when  th^y  reach'd  the  riverV-*  sacred  bed, 
'*  I  now  dismiss  you  from  my  c.»re,"  he  cri>  d  : 
'*  Farewell '  and  (.rosper  -usfortune  beyoura  -ide  !" 

Soon  as  they  came  wheie  still  the  parted  flojd 
On  either  side  a  crystal  moun'ain  stood. 
The  waters  clos'd.  and  from  itie  depth  upbore 
The  knights,  aud  left  them  on  the  ilnuery  -shore. 
So,  fiom  the  braneh  by  winds  auti  mnal  lorn, 
Light  on  the  tide  thescatter'd  leavi-sare  b  rne. 
Now  from  the  bai\k  their  eye-  around  (hey  threw, 
.And  soon  I>eheld  the  ppimisM  fuide  in  view. 
Amidst  the  stream  a  l.tt|e  bark  ippear'd, 
A  viruin,  at  the  stem,  the  vessel  s  eer'd  : 
Depending  ringlets  oVr  Iter  forehead  *itray, 
And  mild  benevolence  her  looks  displav  : 
Her  io\ely  features  beams  t  fful-ent  shed. 
And  licavenly  g'ori<sbln/e  around  her  hiad. 
Her  vesture  gay  a  thousaud  colours  shows. 
Now  flames  with  red,  aud  now  with  azme  glows ; 
At  every  turr»  it  shifts  the  transKn*  light 
And  cheats  with  monieu'ary  hues  the  >is;ht! 
Such  vari  'US  grace  the  hilling  dove  assumes. 
Whose  gentle  neck  is  cl  th'd  uiih  glossy  plumes; 
For  ever  new  the  var.ed  feathers  play, 
Rel'ecling  every  tinti»fe\ery  ray; 
While  as  they  move,  succe.-sive  beauties  rise, 
Aud  till  with  ^trance  delight  the  gazer's  eyes  ! 

**  Favoured  otHeavcn!  as''end  thi>  bark,"  she 
"  In  which  scure  I  plough  'he  swelhneti<Ie-  [cried, 
The  stormy  winds  their  wonted  rage  restrain, 
While  safe  in  this  each  freightmay  pa^s  the  main  : 
From  him.  whose  sovereign  mercies  wide  extend, 
I  c  mie,  at  once  your  pilot  and  your  friend." 


likewise  speaks  of  two  fountains  in  the  Fortunate 
Islands. 

Fuof  tutt!  i  nnsiril'di 

Nel'  isole  famose  di  foituna 

Due  f.nti  ha.  chi  dell*  una 

Bee  muor  ridendo. 
U 
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HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


So  spoke  the  dame  ;  and,  hastening  to  the  land, 
The  crooked  kcci  divides  the  yieldinir  strand. 
Soon  as  her  bark  tlie  noble  pair  receives, 
She  quits  the  shore,  and  swift  the  water  cleaves; 
Tiien  gives  the  spreading  canvass  to  the  wind. 
And  guides  the  vessel  from  the  helm  behind. 
So  wide,  so  deep,  the  river  swells  its  tide, 
That  lofty  ships  might  there  securely  ride ; 
'J'hough  now  a  shallow  stream  could  well  sufBce, 
So  li.i:ht  the  pinna.-e  o'er  the  surface  flies ! 
Now,  rising  from  the  land,  th'  inspiring  gales 
With  prosperous  breath  distend  thebellyiug  sails: 
The  foaming  stream  is  white  with  froth  before, 
Sehind  the  stern  the  parted  waters  roar,      [waves. 
At   length   they  came  where,  midst  its  mightier 
The  sea's  vast  gulf  the  river's  stoi'c  receives. 

Soon  as  the  vessel  gains  the  briny  tides. 
The  winds  arc  hush'd,  the  angry  surge  subsides  : 
The  clouds  disperse,  the  south  forgets  to  blow. 
That  threaten'd  tempests  to  the  world  below : 
J^ight  zcvphrs  only  brush  along  the  main. 
And  scarcely  curl  the  smooth  cerulean  plain. 

By  Ascalon  they  pass'd ;  to  left  they  veer'd. 
And  tow'rd  the  west  the  rapid  vessel  steer'd. 
Then,  guiding  swift,  to  Gaza  next  they  came, 
An  ancient  harbour,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
But  now,  for  many  a  neighbouring  ruin  great. 
An  ample  city,  and  a  potent  state, 
'i'he  warriors  from  the  bark  beheld  the  shore 
With  tents  of  various  nations  cover'd  o'er  : 
'Jhere  horse  and  foot,  along  the  crowded  way, 
Swarm  thick  between  the  city  and  the  sea. 
There  loaded  camels  move  in  solemn  state. 
And  the  huge  elephant's  unwieldy  weight. 
Safe  in  the  port  they  see  the  vessels  ride. 
Or  floating  loose,  or  at  their  anchors  tied. 
Some  hoist  theirspreading  sails,  while  others  sweep 
With  level  strokes  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
Then  thus  the  guiding  maid:  "Though  here  we 

The  thronging  numbers  of  this  impious  crew; 
Vet  these,  that  fill  the  seas  and  line  the  shore, 
Compose  not  all  the  migh'y  tyrant's  power. 
These  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  lands  supply  : 
But  other  aids  he  waits,  that  distant  lie. 
Far  to  the  east  extends  his  amj)le  sway, 
To  realms  that  burn  beneath  the  southern  ray ; 
And  hence  I  trust  our  swift  return  to  make. 
Ere  these,  departing,  shall  their  tents  forsake."' 

While  thus  she  spoke,  asthrough  th'aerial  space 
An  eagle  towers  above  the  feather'd  race  ; 
Till,  soaring  in  the  Sun,  the  sharpest  eye 
No  more  can  trace  his  progress  through  the  sky  : 
.So  midst  the  ships  the  hark  its  passage  cleaves, 
Apd  far  behind  the  lessening  navy  leaves. 
Now,  quick  as  thought,  by  Paphia's  towers  they 
(The  town  that  first  Egyptian  pilots  hail       [sail ', 
On  Syria's  land)  then  near  the  shore  they  fly. 
And  Rhinocera's  barren  sands  espy. 
Not  distant  far  a  mountain  crpwn'd  with  wood, 
Casts  a  brown  shadow  o'er  the  subject  flood; 
Around  its  rocky  foot  the  billows  rave  ; 
Tlicie  hapless  Pompey's  bones  obtain'd  a  grave. 


'  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  in  my  notes  to 
Ariosto,  that  this  voyage  of  Charles  and  Ubald 
through  the  Mediterranean,  seems  to  be  imitated 
from  the  voyage  of  Astolpho  from  the  Indies  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


Fair  Dam'ata  next  the  eye  surveys. 
Where  ancient  Nile  his  sacred  tribute  pays 
Through  seven  wide   mouths,  and  many  a  stream 
His  waters  mingling  with  tho briny  tide.      [beside. 
They  pass  the  city  rais'd  by  him',  whose  name 
To  latest  times  shall  bear  the  tirecian  fame. 
By  rharos  then  tliey  glide,  an  isle  no  more, 
An  istlmius  now  projecting  from  the  shore. 
Nor  Rhodes,  nor  Crete,  they  to  the  north  survey, 
But  near  the  climes  of  Afric  speed  their  way. 
Fruitful  her  coast:  but,  more  remote,  her  lands 
Are  lill'd  with  monsters  dire  and  burning  sands. 
By  Marmarique  they  steer'd,  and  now  they  pass'd 
Where  five  fair  cities  fam'd  Cyrene  grac'd. 
Here  i'tolemais  stands,  and  heie  they  view 
Whence  his  slow  stream  the  fabled  Lethe  drew. 
The  greater  .Syrtes  next  (the  sailor's  fear) 
They  leave  aloof,  and  far  to  seaward  veer : 
And  now  Judeca's  cape  behind  them  stood  ; 
And  now  they  left  the  mouth  of  Magria's  flaod; 
Now  Tripoly's  high  rising  towers  espy'd, 
.Now  Malta  scarcely  o'er  the  waves  ilesery'd. 
The  Syrtes  past;  Alzerbe  they  beheld. 
Where  once  the  race  that  fed  on  lotos  dwell 'd, 
Tunis  they  see,  whose  crooked  shores  display. 
With  circumjacent  arms,  a  spacious  bay  : 
Tunis  the  rich,  a  place  well  known  to  fame. 
No  Libyan  city  boasts  a  greater  name. 
Near  this  Sicilia's  fertile  lands  are  spread; 
There  Lilyhaeum  rears  its  lofty  head. 

Now  to  the  knights  the  damsel-pilot  show'd 
The  spot  where  once  imperial  Carthage  stood. 
Ill-fated  Carthage  !  scarce,  amidst  the  plains, 
A  trace  of  all  her  ruin'd  pomp  remains  ! 
Proud  cities  vanish,  states  and  realms  decay, 
The  world's  unstable  glories  fade  away  ! 
Yet  mortals  dare  of  certain  fate  complain  ; 
O  impious  folly  of  presuming  man! 

From  thence  they  see  Riserta's  spires  arise ; 
Far  to  the  right  Sardinia's  island  lies  : 
IMiey  view,  where  once  the  rude  Numidian  swam 
Pursu'd  a  wandering  life  from  plain  to  plain: 
Algiers  and  Bugia  then  they  reach,  the  seat 
Of  impious  corsairs:    next  Oran  they  greet; 
And  now  by  Mauritania's  strand  proceed. 
Where  elephants  and  hungry  lions  breed; 
.Morocco  here  and  Fez  their  cities  rear: 
To  these  oppos'd  Granada's  lands  appear,  [bounds. 
At   length  they   came   where,  press'd   in   narrow 
Between  the  capes  the  boiling  deep  resounds. 
'Tis  feigu'd  that  first  Alcides forc'd  a  way. 
And  gave  this  passage  to  th'  indignant  sea. 
And  here  perchance  a  lengthen'd  tract  of  land 
U'ith  one  continued  mound  the  flood  restrain'd. 
But  now  the  furious  main,  with  rushing  tides. 
From  towering  Calpfe  Abyla  divides  ; 
A  strait  'twixt  Libya  now  and  Spain  appears. 
Such  is  the  force  of  time  and  change  of  years ! 
Fonr  times  the  east  had  seen  the  rising  Sun, 
Since  first  the  vessel  had  its  course  begun  : 
\or  sheltering  bays,  nor  ports  its  speed  delay. 
It  shi»ts  the  strait,  and  leaves  the  midland  sea. 
But  what  are  seas  to  Ocean's  vast  profound, 
Whose  circling  arms  the  spacious  F.arth  surround  ? 

Soon  from  the  sight,  amid  the  waves,  are  lost 
The  fertile  Cades,  and  each  neighlxjuring  coast. 
Behind,  the  lessening  shores  retreating  fly; 
Sky  bounds  the  ocean,  ocean  bounds  the  sky. 

'  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Tlicn  Ubald  thus  began:   "Say,  tlioii !   whose 
Gives  us  these  endless  waters  to  explore  ;     [power 
Did  ever  prow  before  t^ese  seas  divide, 
Domoitals  here  in  distant  worlds  reside  }'* 
HeceasM  ;  the  virgin  pilot  thus  leplied: 

"  When  great  Alcides  had  the  monsters  slain 
That  wasted  Ijbya  and  thr-  realms  of  Spain  j 
Your  lands  subdu'd,  at  yonder  strait  he  stay'd  ; 
Nor  durst  old  Ocean's  surgy  gulfs  invade. 
Hefix'd  his  pillars  there,  in  vaiu  design'd 
To  curb  the  searching  spirit  of  mankind  ; 
l-'rg'd  by  desire  new  regions  to  explore, 
I'lyssi^s  scorn'd  the  conBnes  of  the  shore  : 
He  pass'd  the  bouud'ry,  loosening  to  the  gales, 
Amidst  the  wider  flood,  his  daring  sails  : 
But  all  his  skill  in  naval  arts  was  vaiu. 
He  sunk  entonib'd  beneath  the  roaring  main: 
And  those,  by  tenijiests  forc'd  amidst  the  waves, 
Have  ne'er  return'd,  or  found  untimely  graves. 
Hence  undiseover'd  still  the  seas  remain, 
I'hat  numerous  isles  and  mighty  states  contain. 
Inli.-iliitants abound  ou  many  a  coast; 
Thi- lands,  like  yours,  their  fertile  produce  boast ; 
Where,  not  ungrateful  to  the  labourer's  toil, 
Th*'  Sun  proliBc  warms  the  pregnant  soil." 

Then  l^bald  :   "  Of  those  climes,  remov'd  afar, 
The  niauDers  and  religious  rites  declare.'* 
*'  Various  their  lives,''  the  virgin  thus  reioin'd, 
'* Their  speech,  their  custonis,  are  of  various  kind  : 
Some  worship  beasts,  the  stars,  or  soi«r  power  j 
And  Earth,  the  common  parent,  some  adore. 
There  are  who  stain  their  feasts  with  human  blood, 
And  load  their  dreadful  board  with  horrid  food; 
And  every  land,  from  Calp^'s  towering  heights. 
Is  nurs'd  in  impious  faith  and  cruel  rites  !" 

"  Will  then  that  pitying  God,"  tnc  knight  re- 
plied, 
"  Whocame  with  heavenly  truths  mankind  to  guide. 
Leave,  far  excluded  from  the  sacred  light. 
So  large  a  jwrtiou  of  the  world  in  night  ?" 

"O  no!  the  faith  of  Christshall  there  be  spread," 
She  cried,  "  and  Science  rear  her  laurell'd  head. 
-Think  not  this  length  of  ocean's  whelming  tide 
Shall  from  your  future  search  those  climes  divide  : 
The  time  shall  come,  when  sailors,  yet  unborn. 
Shall  name  Alcides*  narrow  bounds  in  scorn  : 
Lands  now  unknown,  and  seas  without  a  name, 
Shall  then  through  all  your  realms  extend  their 
Perils  untried  succeeding  ships  shall  brave,  [fame: 
And  cut,  with  daring  course,  the  distant  wave; 
Through  all  the  flood's  unfathom'd  currents  run. 
Gird  the  vast  globe,  and  emulate  the  Sun. 
From  fair  Liguria  see  th'  adventurer  rise. 
Whose  courage  first  the  threatening  passage  tries. 
Nor  raging  seas,  by  furious  whirlwinds  tost, 
Nor  doubtful  prospects  of  th'  uncertain  coast. 
Shall  in  the  straits  of  Abyla  conlin'd. 
Detain  the  ardour  of  his  dauntless  mind  ! 
'T  is  thou,  Columbus,  to  another  pole 
Shalt  rear  the  mast,  and  o'er  the  surges  roll ; 
While,  witli  a  thousand  wings,  and  thousand  eyes. 
Fame  scarce  pursues  thy  vessel  as  it  fiies  ! 
Let  Cacchus  or  A'c'des  claim  her  praise, 
1  by  worth,  in  future  time,  her  trump  shall  raise : 
I'hy  deeds  shall  last  in  storied  annals  long, 
T  he  copious  subject  of  some  poet's  song." 

She  said,  and  westward  steer'd  before  the  wind. 
Then  gently  tow'rdsthe  south  her  sails  inclin'd. 
Now  in  tlieir  front  they  see  the  Sun  descend. 
And  uow  the  mora  bebiud  her  brains  extend  : 


Hut  when  Aurora,  from  her  radiant  head. 
Had  all  around  her  pearly  moisture  shed  ; 
Before  their  eyes  a  mountain  huge  app'-ar'd, 
That  midst  the  elonds  its  lofty  summit  rear'd. 
Near  as  they  came,  the  fleeting  clouds  withdrew. 
And  like  a  pyramid  it  show'd  to  view; 
Fiom  whence  black  curling  smoke  was  seen  to  risp  ; 
As  where  'tis  feign'd  th"  .€tnean  giant  3  lies 
Transfix'd,  and  breathes  eruptions  tuthe  skies. 
By  day  thick  vapours  from  the  mouth  expire. 
By  night  terrific  flames  of  ruddy  fire. 

Then  other  islands  mid.'t  the  main  they  'spy'd, 
And  lands  less  steepy  rising  o'er  the  tide. 
Delightful  isles,  renown'd  of  ancient  date. 
And  styl'd,  by  tuneful  bards.  The  Fortunate. 
'Twas  said  that  Heaven  tothcsesueh  grace  allow'd, 
No  shining  share  the  sable  furrows  plough'd. 
The  lands  untill'd  could  plenteous  crops  produce  i 
And  vines,  unprun'd,  supply  nectareousjuice. 
Here  olives  bloom'd  witli  never-fading'  green; 
From  hollow  oaks  was  liquid  honey  seen. 
The  rivers  murmuring  from  the  hills  above. 
With  crystal  streams  rcnew'd  the  vernal  grove. 
No  sultry  heat  opprc.^s'd  the  grateful  day  ; 
Soft  dews  and  zephyrs  cool'd  the  solar  ray. 
And  here  were  feign'd  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Tb*  Klysian  seats  of  everlasting  rest. 
To  these  her  course  the  damsel-piU)t  bore  : 
**  Behold,"  she  cried,  **  our  destin'd  voyage  o'or: 
The  Isles  of  Fortune  to  your  sight  appeal-,      [ear  : 
Whose  fame,  though  doubtful,  yet  has  reacb'd  your 
Fair  is  their  soil ;  but  fame  each  wonder  swells. 
And  every  truth  with  added  fiction  tells." 
While  thus  she  spoke,  along  the  main  they  flew. 
Till  Uf-ar  the  foremost  isle  their  vessel  drew. 
Then  Charles  began  :    "  O  ever-sacred  dame  ! 
If  this  the  cause  permits  for  which  we  came; 
Grant  that  our  feet  awhile  may  tread  the  shore. 
To  view  a  race  and  land  unknown  bef  n*e ; 
To  observe  their  rites,  and  mark  with  curious  eyes 
Whate'er  may  claim  th'  attention  of  the  wise: 
So  shall  our  lips  declare,  in  future  time. 
The  wonders  witness'd  in  this  foreign  clime." 
"  Your  suit  demands  my  praise,"  the  ma'id  re- 
plies, 

"  But  Heaven's  decree  the  bold  request  denies. 
The  time  arrives  not  yet,  by  God  design'd. 
To  give  the  great  discovery  to  mankind  : 

Nor  must  you,  back  from  ocean's  bosom  home. 

With  certain  tidings  to  your  world  return. 
To  you,  beyond  the  sailor's  art,  't  is  given 
To  pass  these  billows,  by  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 
To  rouse  yourchampion  from  his  fatal  sleep, 

And  safe  convey  him  o'er  the  water)'  deep  ; 

Let  this  suffice — with  prouder  thoughts  elate, 

'Twere  impious  folly  to  conten<l  with  Fate." 

Thus  while  shespoke,  the  foremost  isle  withdrew. 

And  scjon  the  second  gain'd  upon  the  view  : 

She  shiiw'd  the  warriors  how  the  islands  lay. 

In  ordtr  raug'd  against  the  rising  day. 

The  lauds  «ith  e<|ual  space  the  sea  divides. 

And  rolls  between  the  shores  its  beating  tides. 

In  seven  are  seen  the  marks  of  human  care. 

Where  cultur'd  fields  and  rural  cots  appear  ; 

But  tlirce  a  barren  desirt  soil  reveal. 

Where  savage  beasts  in  woods  and  mountains  dwell. 
Amidst  these  isles  a  lone  recess  they  found, 

Where  circling  shores  the  subject  flood  surrouai, 
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And,  far  wn'thin,  a  spacio'.is  bay  enclose; 

Sharp  rocks,  witliuiit,  the  rushing  surge  oppose: 

Two  lofty  cliffs  bffore  the  entrance  rise, 

A  welcome  sign  to  future  sailors'  eyes: 

Within,  the  waves  repose  in  |>eace  serene; 

Black  forests  nod  ahove,  a  svlvan  scene  ! 

A  grotto  opens  in  the  living  stone. 

With  verdant  moss  and  ivy-le.-ves  o'ergrown ; 

The  grateful  s'-ailes  a  gentle  murmur  fills. 

While  o'er  the  pavement  glide  the  lucid  rills. 

No  oahles  need  the  floating  ships  secure. 

No  bearded  anchors  here  the  vessels  moor. 

To  this  retreat  her  course  the  pilot  bore. 

And,  entering,  furl'd  her  sails,  and  reach'd  the  shore. 

"Behold,"  she  ciicd,  "  where  yonder  structure 
stands 
Rais'don  th- mountain,  and  the  isle  commands ! 
There,  lost  in  festive  sloth,  in  fully  lost, 
Slumhers  the  champion  of  the  Christian  host. 
'Tis  yours,  .vhen  next  the  Sun  forsakes  the  deep. 
With   lahouring   feet  to    ascend   the    threatening 

steep : 
Meanwhile  this  short  delay  with  ease  be  borne; 
All  times  are  luckless  save  the  hour  of  morn: 
But  to  the  mountain's  foot  purine  your  way. 
While  yet  remains  the  light  of  parting  day." 

Thus  she  :  the  word  th'  impatient  warriors  took. 
And,  leaping  from  the  bark,  the  strand  forsiwk. 
With  ready  steps  a  pleasing  road  thy  cross'd, 
And  all  their  toils  in  sweet  delusion  lost. 
At  length  th'  expected  hill's  broad  base  they  gain, 
(The  Sun  yet  hovering  o'er  the  western  main) 
From  hence  their  eyes  the  arduous  height  survey, 
The  pendent  ruins  and  the  rocky  way. 
Inch  ment  fi-osl  the  mountain's  side  deforms. 
And  all  around  I?  white  with  wintry  storms. 
The  lofty  summit  yields  a  milder  scene, 
With  budding  flowers  and  groves  for  ever  green  ! 
There  ends  the  frozen  cli:ne  I  there  lilies  blow, 
There  roses  blush  upon  the  bordering  snow. 
There  youthful  .Spring,  and  hoary  Winter  here  ; 
Such  pow,  r  nttf-  magic  o'er  the  changingyear  ! 

Now  at  the  mountain's  foot  the  heroes  stay'd, 
And  slept  secure  beneath  a  cavern's  shade. 
But  when  the  Sun  (eternal  fount  of  day  ! ) 
Spread  o'er  the  laughing  skies  his  golden  ray  ; 
,  At  once  they  rose,  at  once  their  course  rcnew'd, 
And  up  the  steep  ascent  the  way  pursud. 
When  lo  !  a  serpent  -i,  rushing  from  his  cell, 
Oppos'd  their  passage,  horrible  and  fell ! 
Aloft  his  head  and  squalid  breast  he  held 
Jiestreak'd  with  gold  ;  his  neck  with  anger  swell'd  ; 
Fire  fill'd  liis  eves;  he  hid  the  path  heneath  ; 
And  smoke  and  poison  issn'd  with  his  breath. 
Now  in  thick  curls  his  scaly  length  he  wound  ; 
Now  trail'd  his  openins  folds  along  the  ground. 
Such  was  the  dreadful  guardian  of  the  place, 
Yet  on  the  heroes  press'd  with  fearless  jiace. 


*  Virgil   aud  Milton  have  b'tth  excelled  in  de- 
scribing the  motion  of  this  animal, 

, Kapit  orbes  per  hnmuin.  Virg. 

He  leading  swiftly  roll'd 

In  tangles Milton. 

But  the  conunentator  on  Milton   tbinks  tliat  Tas-o 
has  surp;:sscj  both  intbe  ab^we  passage,  the  beauty 
of  which  <:an  scarcely  he  rentlf're.d  into  KnglistJ : 
Hor  rientra  in  se  stessa,  hor  le  nodose 
Kuote  distende  e  se  dojio  ne  tira. 


'he  Dane  his  falchion  draws,  and  eager  flies 
lo  asaii  ihe  snake,  when  sudden  lUiald  cries  : 
"  Forbear !  can  arms  like  these  our  fr>ps  repel  ? 
And  think'st thou  thus  the  monster's  rageto quell?" 

He  said  ;  and  shook  the  i  ilden  wand  around  ; 
The  serpent  fled,  asti^nish'd  at  the  sound. 
Tlie  knights  proceed  ;  a  lion  fi.-rce  descends. 
And  rsiring  loud,  the  dangerous  pass  defends  ; 
He  rolls  his  fierv  eyes,  his  fn,*ne  he  rears, 
Wide  as  a  gtilf  his  gaping  mouth  appears; 
His  lashing  tail  hi^  slumbering  wi-ath  awakes  : 
Hut,  when  his  potent  rod  the  i^arrior  shakes, 
rnnsualv*"ears  the  dreadful  beast  surprise. 
Sunk  is  Ifis  rage,  he  trembles  and  he  flies  ! 

Still  on  they  pass'd ;  but  sooti  a  numerous  host 
Of  monsters  dire  their  daring  passage  cross'd. 
In  various  shapes  the  ghastly  troops  appear, 
With  various  veils  they  rend  the  stai  tied' ear. 
Kacb  savage  form  that  roves  the  bumingsands. 
From  dis'ant  Nilusto  the  Libyan  lands. 
Here  seem'd  to  dwell,  with  all  the  beasts  that  roanft 
Hyrcania's  W'xids.  or  deep  Hircinia'splonm  ! 
Rut  not  their  numbers  could  the  chiefs  detain; 
The  powerfid  wand  made  all  their  fury  vain. 
These  dangers  past,  the  conquering  pair  ascend; 
Kow  near  the  brow  their  eager  steps  they  bend  ; 
Yet,  as  they  tread  the  clitt's,  the  sinking  snows 
.And  slippery  ice  awhile  their  course  oppose. 
But  when  at  length  they  reach'd  the  rocky  height, 
A  spacious  level  opens  to  their  sight. 
There  youthful  Spring  salutes  th'  enraptur'd  eye, 
l.'nfading  verdtire,  and  a  gladsome  sky  ; 
"Eternal  zephyrs  through  the  groves  prevail, 
.And  incense  breathes  in  everv  balmy  gale ; 
No  irksome  change  th' unvaried  climate  knows 
Of  heat  alternate,  and  alternate  snows: 
A  gen'al  power  the  tender  herbage  feeds. 
And  decks  with  every  sweet  the  smiling  meads; 
Difl'usessoft  perfumes  from  every  flower. 
And  clothes  with  lasting  shade  each  rural  bower: 
There,  rear'd  alofl,  a  stately  palace  stands, 
Whose  prospect  wide  the  hills  and  seas  commands. 

The  warriors,  weary'd  with  the  steep  ascent. 
More  slowly  o'er  th'  enamell'd  meadow  went ; 
Oft  looking  back,  their  former  toils  review'd. 
Now  pans'd  awhile,  and  now  their  course  pnrsu'd. 
When  sudden,  falling  from  the  rocky  heights, 
A  copious  stream  the  traveller's  thtrst  excites; 
From  hence  a  thousand  rills  dispersing  flow, 
And  trickle  through  the  grassy  vale  below: 
.At  length,  uniting  all  their  diflerent  tides. 
In  verdant  banks  a  gentle  river  glides, 
With  mnnnuring  sonnd  a  bowery  ghiom  pervades. 
And  rolls  its  sable  waves  through  pendent  shades  : 
A  cool  retreat !  the  flowery  border  shows 
A  pleasing  couch,  inviting  soft  repose. 
"  Heboid  the  fatal  spring  where  Laughter  dwells. 
Dire  poison  lurking  in  its  secret  cells  ! 
Here  let  us  guard  our  thoughts,  our  passions  reiuy 
.And  every  loose  desire  in  bonds  detain  : 
.A  deafen'd  ear  to  dulcet  music  lend. 
Nor  dare  the  Syren's  impious  lays  attend." 

The  knights  advanc'd  till  from  their  narrow  bed, 
'A'ide  in  a  lake  the  running  watei-s  spread. 
There  on  the  banks  a  sumptuous  lable  plac'd, 
AA'ith  rare  and  flavourous  cates  allur'd  the  taste. 
Two  blooming  damsels*  in  Ihe  water  lave, 
And  laugh  and  plunge  beneath  the  lucid  wave. 

5  All  this  beautiful  passage  is  imitated,  or  rather 
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Now  round  in  sport  they  dash  the  spnnkl'ns  tide; 
And  now  with  ninihle  strokes  the  stream  divide: 
Now,  Slink  at  once,  they  vanish  from  the  eyes  j 
And  now  a.^ain  ahove  tlie  surface  rise! 

The  naked  wantons,  with  enticing  charms. 
Each  warrior's  howm  fill'd  with  soft  alarms  : 
Awhile  they  slay'd  their  steps,  and  silent  view'd, 
As  those  their  pastime  nnconcorn'd  pursuM, 
Till  one  erect  in  open  light  appear'd, 
And  o'er  the  stream  her  ivory  bosom  rear'd  ; 
Her  upward  beauties  to  the  sight  reveai'd  : 
Ti)e  rest,  beneath  the  crystal  scarce  conceal'd. 
As  when  the  mnrnini  star,  with  gentle  ray, 
From  seas  emerging  leads  the  purple  day  : 
As  when,  ascending  from  the  genial  flood, 
The  cpieen  of  love  on  ocean's  bosoin  stood  : 
So  seems  the  damsel,  so  her  locks  diffuse 
The  pearly  liquiil  in  descending  dews; 
Till  on  th' approaching  chief-^  she  tum'd  her  eyes, 
Then  feign'il,  with  mimic  fear,  a  coy  surprise  : 
Swift  from  her  head  she  loos'd,  with  eager  haste, 
The  yellow  curls  in  artful  fillets  lac'd  ; 
The  falling  tresses  o'er  her  limbs  display'd, 
Wrapj/d  all  her  beauties  in  a  eolden  shade  ! 
Thus  hid  in  locks,  and  circled  by  the  flood. 
With  side  long  glance,  o'eijoy'd,  the  knights  she 

view'd. 
Her  smiles  amid  herblushes  loveliershow  ; 
Amid  her  smiles,  her  blushes  lovelier  glow  ! 
At  length  she  rais'd  her  voice  with  melting  art. 
Whose  magicstrainsmiffht  piercethe  firmest  heart. 

"  O  happy  strangers !  to  whose  feet  'tis  given 
To  reach  these  blissful  seats,  this  earthly  Heaven  ! 
View  here  th(»se  rapturous  scenes  so  fam'd  of  old, 
Wlien*  early  mortals  view'd  an  age  of  gold. 
No  longer  wear  the  helm,  the  falchion  wield. 
The  cumbrous  coiselet,  or  the  weighty  shield; 
Here  hang  your  useless  arms  amidst  the  grove, 
The  warriors  now  of  peace- inspiring  love  ! 
Our  field  of  baltle  is  the  downy  bed, 
Or  flowery  turf  amid  the  smiling  mead. 
Then  let  us  lead  you  to  our  sovereign's  eyes. 
From  whose  diffusive  power  our  blessings  rise. 


translated,  by  our  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen, 
where  Guvon  is  described  with  the  palmer,  enter- 
ing the  bower  of  bliss: 

Two  naked  damsels  he  therein  cspy'd. 
Which  therein  bathing  seemed  to  cunlend. 
And  wrestle  wantonly,  ne  car'd  to  hide 
Theirdainty  partsfrom  view  ofany  which  them  ey'd. 

As  that  fair  star,  the  messenger  of  morn. 
His  dewy  face  out  of  the  sea  doi  s  rear  ; 
Or  as  the  Cyprian  g-.ddess.  newly  born 
Of  the  Ocean's  fruitful  froth,  did  first  appear; 
Such  seemed  tley,  and  so  their  yellow  hair 
Crystalline  humour  dropped  down  apace. 

With  that,  the  other  liken ise  up  arose. 
And  her  fair  loitks,  which  formerly  were  bound 
Up  in  one  knot,  she  low  adown  did  hxjse ; 
Whicli  flowing  long  and  thick  hercloth'd  around. 
And  th'  iviiry  in  gulden  mantle  gonnd  ; 
So  that  far  spectacle  from  him  was  reft, 
Ycit  that  wliicli  reft  it,  no  less  faT  was  fnund  : 
So  hill  in  locks  and  waves  fr  im  looker's  theft. 
Nought  but  her  lovelyface  shefnr  hislooking  left. 
Fairy  Queen,  b.  U,  c  12.  %'.  Si.  07. 


She  shall  amongst  those  few  yotu' names  receive, 
Elected  here  in  enilless  ioys  to  live. 
But  first  refresh  your  limbs  beneath  the  tide. 
And  taste  the  viands  which  our  cares  provide." 

Sheceas'd;  her  lovely  partner join'd  herprayer, 
With  looks  persuasive,  and  enticing  air. 
Su,  in  the  scene,  the  active  dancers  humid. 
And  move  responsive  to  the  tuneful  sound. 
But  firmly  steel'd  was  either  champion's  heart, 
-Against  their  fraudfiil  strains  and  soothing  artj 
Or,  if  forbidden  thoughts  a  wish  inspire. 
And  wake  the  slumbering  seeds  of  wild  desire; 
Soon  to  their  aid  assisting  reason  came, 
And  qiiench'd  the  infant  sparks  of  kindling  flame. 

Their  arts  in  vain  the  vanquish'd  damsels  view'd  : 
The  warriors  thence  their  fated  way  pursii'd  : 
These  seek  the  palace;  those  indignant  hide 
Their  shameful  heads  beneath  the  whelming  tide. 


BOOK  XVI. 


THE    AnCUMENT. 

Charles  and  Ubald  enter  the  palace  of  Armlda. 
The  gardens  are  describ-d.  Rinaldo  is  seen 
with  his  mistress.  At  the  departure  of  Armida, 
the  two  knights  discover  themselves;  and  I'bald 
reproves  Rinaldo  for  his  sloth  and  efleminacy. 
The  youthful  hero,  filled  with  shame,  abandons 
those  seats  of  pleasure,  and  follows  the  guidance 
of  his  deliverers.  Armida  pursues  him,  and 
makes  use  of  every  argument  to  move  him,  but 
in  vain.  He  endeavours  to  pacify  her:  she  then 
breaks  out  intobitter  reproaches,  till,  her  strength 
being  exhausted,  she  falls  into  a  swoon.  The 
three  warriors  go  on  board  their  vessel,  and  set 
sail  for  Palestine.  Armida,  recovering,  finds  her 
lover  gone:  she  then  gives  herself  up  to  rage, 
and,  resolving  on  revenge,  destroys  her  enchanted 
palace,  and  takes  her  flight  u>  Egypt. 

[n  circling  form  the  costly  structure  rose; 
And  deep  within  the  wondrous  walls  enclose 
A  heauteiius  garden,  whose  delightful  scene 
Kclips'd  the  fairest  boast  of  mortal  men. 
The  fiends  had  bent  their  skill  a  pile  to  raise, 
Perplex'd  with  secret  rofmis  and  winding  ways  • 
And  in  the  centre  lay  the  magic  bowers,  ' 

Impervious  to  the  search  of  human  powers. 

Now  through  the  loftiest  gate  thewarrin-spas.s'd, 
f  A  hundred  gates  the  spacious  structure  grac'd) 
'  ith  sculptur'd  silver,  glorious  to  behold, 
The  valves  on  hinges  hungof  burnish'd  gold  ! 
urpris'd  they  saw,  excell'd  in  every  part, 
I'he  rich  materials,  by  the  sculptor's  art. 
In  all  but  speech  alive  the  figures  rise ; 
\.ir  speech  they  sejin  to  want  to  wondering  eyes. 
n  f.  male  conrprse  there  (inglorious  state  !) 
Akides  midst  MaL:oniii'!.daiii.-els  sale. 
'here  he  who  propp'd  the  stars,  and  Hell  subdu'd. 
The  distairboie  ;  while  Love  beside  him  stood, 
nd  with  e\uliing  smiles  his  conquest  view'd. 
rberelolf'  was  seen,  whose  feeble  hand 
A'ith  pride  the  hi-ro's  piiud",niis  rluS  snstain'd : 
he  lion's  hide  conceal'd  the  beaii'eous  dame. 
Poo  rough  a  cnvcrinc:  fir  so  soft  a  frame  ! 

Tothi-  opp<'S'd.  the  chiefs  a  sea  beheld; 
Its  azure  field  witU  frothy  billows  s'.vcli'd. 
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Tlierc,  in  the  midst,  t«o  hostile  navies  riilc; 
Their  arms  in  lightning  flash  from  side  in  side. 
Augustus  o'er  his  Romans  here  connnandst : 
There  Anlliony  conducts  from  eastern  lauds 
His  Indian,  Arab,  and  Egyptian  bands. 
Thou  wouldst  have  thougiit  the  Cycladcs  nptorn. 
And  hills  with  hills  in  horrid  conflict  borne  ! 
So  fierce  the  shock,  when,  joining  ship  with  ship. 
The  navies  meet  amidst  the  roaring  deep  ! 
Firebrands  and  javelins  fly  from  foe  to  foe; 
Unusual  slaughter  stains  the  flood  below. 
Pehold  (while  doubtful  yet  remains  the  fight) 
Behold  where  Cleopatra  takes  her  flight. 
See  !  Anthony,  of  fame  forgetful,  flies. 
No  more  his  hopes  to  glorious  empire  rise : 
Yet  o'er  his  soul  no  servile  fear  prevails ; 
Her  flight  alone  impels  his  yielding  sails. 
Omtending  passions  all  his  soul  inflame. 
Disdain  and  rage,  and  love,  and  conscious  shame; 
W'liile,  with  alternate  gaze,  he  views  from  far 
Her  parting  vessel,  and  the  dubious  war. 
Now  Nile  receives  him  on  his  watery  breast ; 
Tliere,  in  his  mistress'  arms,  he  sinks  to  rest; 
There  seems,  resign'd,  the  threatening  hour  to  wait. 
And  soften,  with  her  smiles,,  the  stroke  of  fate. 

■\Vitli  storied  labovu-s  thus  the  portals  grac'd. 
The  heroes  view'd,  and  thonce  intrepid  pass'd. 
And  now  they  try'd  the  labyrinth's  winding  maze : 
As  fam'd  Meander  moves  a  thousand  ways; 
Now  rolls  direct,  now  takes  a  devious  course, 
Now  seems  to  seek  again  his  native  source : 
Tfie  frequent  turnings  so  their  eyes  deceiv'd  : . 
But  soon  the  faithful  map  their  doubts  reliev'd; 
Display'd  each  various  passage  to  their  sight, 
And  led  through  paths  oblique  their  steps  aright. 
,     The  garden  then  unfolds  a  beauteous  scene, 
\Vith  flowers  adom'd  and  ever-living  green. 
There  silver  lakes  reflect  the  beaming  day  ; 
Here  crystal  streams  in  gurgling  fountains  play  : 
Cool  vales  descend,  and  sunny  hills  arise. 
And  groves,  and  caves,  and   grottoes,  strike  the 

eyes. 
Art  show'd  her  utmost  power;  but  art  conceai'd. 
With  greater  charm^:  the  pleas'd  attention  held. 
It  seem'd  as  Nature  play'd  a  sportive  part. 
And  strove  to  mock  the  mimic  works  of  art ! 
By  powerful  magic  breathes  the  vernal  air, 
And  fragrant  trees  eternal  blossoms  bear  : 
Eternal  fruits  on  every  branch  endure ; 
Those  swelling  from  their  buds,  and  these  mature. 
'J'here,  on  one  parent  stock,  the  leaves  among, 
With  ripen'd  figs,  the  figs  unripen'd  hung. 
Depending  apples  here  the  boughs  unfold  ; 
Those  green  in  youth,  these  mellow'd  into  gold. 
The  vine  Itixnriant  rears  her  arms  on  high. 
And  eurls  her  tendrils  to  the  genial  sky  : 
There  the  crude  grapes  no  grateful  sweet  produce. 
And  here  Impurpled  yield  nectareousjuice. 
The  joyous  birds,  conceai'd  in  every  grove. 
With  gentle  strife  prolong  the  notes  of  love. 
Soft  zephyrs  breathe  on  woods  and  waters  round  ; 
The  woods  and  waters  yield  a  murmuring  sound  : 
Wlien  cease  the  tuneful  choir,  the  wind  replies ; 
But,  when  they  sing,  in  gentle  whispers  dies : 
By  turns  they  sink,  by  turns  their  music  rai»e. 
And  blend,  with  equal  skill,  harmonious  lays. 

Among  the  rest,  with  plumes  of  various  dyes. 
And  purple  beak,  a  beauteous  songster  flies  ; 
Woudrous  to  tell,  with  human  speech  indu'd, 
Jlc  fills  with  vocal  stjains  the  blissful  \»ood; 


The  birds  attentive  close  theirsilcnl  winf», 
While  thus  llic  fair,  the  soothing  charmer  sings  : 
"  Behold  how  lovely  blooms  the  vernal  rose  ', 
When  scarce  the  leaves  her  early  bud  disclose  : 
When,  half  inwrapt,  and  half  to  view  reveai'd. 
She  gives  new  pleasure  from  her  charms  conceai'd. 
But  when  she  shows  her  bosom  wide  display'd. 
How  soon  her  sweets  exhale,  her  beauties  fade  ! 
No  more  she  seems  the  Hower  so  lately  lov'd, 
By  virgins  cherish'd,  and  by  youths  appiov'd^ 
So,  swiftly  fleeting  with  the  transient  day. 
Passes  the  flower  of  mortal  life  away  ! 
In  vain  the  spring  returns,  the  spring  no  more 
Can  waning  youth  to  former  prime  restore : 
Then  crop  the  morning  rose,  the  time  improve. 
And,  while  to  lo\e  'tis  given,  indulge  in  love  !" 

He  ceas'd  :  th*  approving  choir  with  joy  renew 
Their  rapturous  music,  and  their  loves  pursue. 
Again  in  pairs  the  cooing  turtles  bill ; 
The  feather'd  nations  take  their  .imorous  fill. 
The  oak,  the  chaster  laurel  seems  to  yield. 
And  all  the  leafy  tenants  of  the  field  : 
The  earth  and  streams  one  soul  appears  to  move. 
All  seem  impregnate  with  the  seeds  of  love. 

Tliroiigh  these  alluring  scenes  of  magic  power 
The  virtuous  warriors  pass'd,  and  pass'd  secure: 
When  'twixt  the  quivering  boughs  they  cast  their 

si.ght. 
And  see  the  damsel  and  the  Christian  knight. 
There  sate  Armida  on  a  flowery  bed  ; 
Her  wanton  lap  sustain'd  the  hero's  head : 
Her  opening  veil  ^  her  ivory  bosom  show'd  ; 
Loose  to  the  fanning  breeze  her  tresses  flow'd  ; 
A  languor  seem'd  diflfus'd  o'er  all  her  frame. 
And  every  feature  glow'd  with  amorous  flame. 
The  pearly  moisture  on  her  beauteous  face 
Iniprov'd  the  blush,  «nd  heighten'd  erery  grace: 

'This  song  is  closely  translated  by  Sponser ;  but , 
as  it  has  been  observed  very  well,  our  poet  has 
judiciously  omitted  the  fanciful  circumstance  of 
a  bird  singing  these  words,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  Voltaire's  ridicule. 

Ah  !  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty. 
That  fairi  r  seems,  the  less  you  see  her  may ; 
1.0  !  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
ller  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display  ; 
Lo !  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  falls  away. 
So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 
Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower. 
No  more  doth  flourish  after  lirst  decay. 
That  earst  was  sought  to   deck  both  bed  and 

bower. 
Of  many  a  lady  and  many  a  paramour  : 
Gather  therefore  the  rose,  whilst  yet  in  prime. 
For  soon  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
Gather  the  rose  of  love,  whilst  yet  in  time, 
Whilst  loving  thou  may'st  loved  be  with  equal  crime. 
He  ceast,  and  then  'gan  all  the  quire  of  birds 
Their  diverse  notes  t'  attune  unto  his  lay. 
As  in  approvance,  &c. 
^  See  Spenser. 

Her  snowy  breast  was  bare  to  ready  spoil 
Ofliungry  eyes,  which  n'ote  therewith  be  fill'd  : 
And  yet  through  languor  of  her  late  sweet  toil. 
Few  drops,  more  clear  than  nectar,  forth  distill'iJT- 
I'hat  like  p  uic  orient  pearls  adawa  it  triU'd.  fcc. 
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Tier  wandering  eyes  confess'd  a  pleasing  fire, 
And  shot  the  trembling  beams  of  soft  desire. 
Now,  fondly  hanging  o'er,  with  head  declin'd, 
Close  to  his  cheek  her  lovely  cheek  she  join'd  ; 
While  o'er  her  charms  he  taught  his  looks  to  rove, 
And  drank,  with  eager  thirst,  new  draughts  of  love. 
Now,  bending  down,  cnraptur'd  as  he  lies. 
She  kiss'd  bis  veruiil  lips  and  swimming  eyes; 
Till  from  his  inmost  heart  he  heav'd  a  sigh, 
As  if  to  hers  his  parting  soul  would  fly  ! 

All  this  the  warriors  from  the  shade  survey, 
And  mark,  conceal'd,  the  lovers'  amorous  play. 
Dependent  from  bis  side  (unusual  sight !) 
Appcar'd  a  iXilish'd  mirror,  beamy  bright ; 
This  in  his  hand  th'  enamour'd  champion  rais'd  ; 
On  this,  with  smiles,  the  fair  Armida  ga?/d. 
She  in  the  glass  her  form  reflected  'spies: 
And  he  consults  the  mirror  of  her  eyes  : 
One  proud  to  rule,  one  prouder  to  obey ; 
He  bless'd  in  her,  and  she  in  beauty  s  sway. 
"  Ah  !  turn  those  eyeson  me,"  exclaims  the  knight, 
"  Those  eves  that  bless  me  with  their  heavenly 

light ! 
For  know,  the  power  that  every  lover  warms. 
In  this  fond  breast  Armida's  image  forms. 
Since  I,  alas  !   am  scorn'd  ;   here  turn  thy  sight. 
And  view  thy  native  graces  with  delight : 
Here  on  that  face  thy  ravish'd  looks  employ, 
Where  springs  eternal  love,  eternal  joy  ! 
Or  rather  range  through  yon  celestial  spheres, 
And  view  thy  likeness  in  the  radiant  stars." 

The  lover  ceas'd;  the  fair  Armida  smil'd. 
And  still  with  wanton  toys  the  time  bcguil'd. 
Now  in  a  braid  she  bound  her  flowing  hair ; 
Now  sniooth'd  tlie  roving  locks  with  tlccent  care : 
Part,  with  her  hand",  in  shining  curls  she  roH'd, 
And  deck'd  with  azure  flowers  the  waving  gold. 
Her  veil  composd,  with  roses  sweet  she  dress'd 
The  native  lilies  of  her  fragrant  breast. 
Not  half  so  proud,  of  glorious  plumage  vain. 
The  peacock  sets  to  view  his  glittering  tiain : 
Not  Iris  shows  so  fair,  when  dewy  skies 
Reflect  the  chaugeful  light  with  various  dyes. 
But  o'er  the  rest  her  wondrous  cestus  3  sbin'd, 
Whose  mystic  round  her  tender  waist  confin'd. 
Here  \membodied  spells  th'  enchantress  mix'd, 
'iy  potent  arts,  and  in  a  girdle  fix'd  : 
Repulses  sweet,  .soft  speech,  and  gay  desires, 
And  tender  scorn  that  fans  the  lover's  fires  ; 
Engaging  smiles,  short  sighs  of  mutual  bliss. 
The  tear  of  transptjrt,  and  the  melting  kiss. 
All  these  she  join'd,  her  powerful  work  to  frame, 
And  aitftd  temper'd  in  th'  annealing  flame. 

Now  with  a  kiss,  the  balmy  pledge  of  love, 
She  left  her  knight,  and  issu'd  from  the  grove. 
I''.ach  day,  awhile  apart,  the  dame  review'd 
Her  magic  labours,  and  her  charms  renew'd  ; 
While  he,  deep-musing,  in  her  absence  stray'd, 
A  lonely  lover  midst  tjie  conscious  siiade. 

3  The  idea  of  this  girdle  is  from  the  cestus  of 
Homer,  which  Juno  borrows  of  Venus: 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  thecoldist  warm  : 
Fund  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire, 
Perstiasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  uf  eyes. 

Pope's  Iliad,  b,  xiv.  ver.  247. 


But  when  the  silent  glooms  of  friendly  night 
To  mutual  bliss  th'  enamour'd  pair  invite; 
Eeiieath  one  roof,  amid  the  bowers  they  lay. 
And  lov'd,  entmnc'd,  the  fleeting  hours  away. 

Soon  as  Armida  (so  her  arts  requir'd) 
From  gentle  love  to  other  cares  retir'd. 
The  warriors,  from  their  covert,  rush'd  to  sight. 
In  radiant  arms  they  casta  gleamy  light. 

As  when,  from  martial  toil,  the  generous  steed 
Peleas*d,  is  given  to  range  the  verdant  mead: 
Forgetful  of  his  former  fame  he  roves. 
And  wooes  in  slothful  case  bis  dappled  loves  : 
If  chance  the  trumpet's  sound  invade  his  ears, 
Or  glittering  steel  before  his  sight  appears. 
He  neighs  aloud,  and  furious,  pants  to  bear 
The  valiant  chief,  and  pierce  the  files  of  war.— 
So  fares  Kinaldn,  when  the  knights  he  'spies  : 
When  their  bright  armour  lightens  in  his  eyes  : 
At  once  the  glorious  beams  his  soul  inspire; 
His  breast  rekindles  with  a  martial  fire. 
Then  sudden,  forth  advancing,  Ubald  held 
Refiire  the  youth  his  adamantine  shield  : 
To  this  he  turn'd,  in  tliis  at  once  Siirvey'd 
His  own  resemblance  full  to  view  display'd  : 
His  sweeping  robes  he  saw,  his  flowing  hair    - 
With  odours  breathing,  his  luxurious  air. 
His  sword,  the  only  mark  of  warlike  pride, 
Estrang'd  from  light,  hung  idly  at  his  side; 
And,  wreath'd  with  flowers,  seem'd  worn  for  empty 

show  ; 
No  dreadful  weapon  'gainst  a  valiant  foe. 

As  one,  whom  long  lethargic  slumber  ties, 
Hccovers  from  his  sleep  with  wild  surprise  : 
So  from  his  trance  awakes  the  Christian  knight. 
Himself  beholds,  and  sickens  at  the  sight; 
And  wishes  opening  earth  his  shame  would  hide. 
Or  CK'ean  veil  him  in  its  whelmiug  tide. 

Then  Ubald  thus  began — "  All  Europe  arms. 
And  Asi.a's  kingdoms  catch  the  loud  alarms. 
Now  all  that  cherish  fame,  or  Christ  adore, 
In  shining  armour  press  the  Syrian  shore  ; 
While  thee,  Bertoldo's  son  !  from  glory's  plains, 
A  narrow  isle  in  shameful  rest  detains ; 
Alone  regardless  of  the  voice  of  fame, 
Th*  ignoble  champion  of  a  want  y  dame! 
What  fatal  poncr  can  thus  thy  sense  control  ? 
What  sloth  suppress  tlie  vigour  of  thy  soul  ? 
Rise!  rise  ! — thee  Oodfrey,  thee  the  camp  incites: 
'Tis  fortune  calls,  and  victory  invites  ! 
Come,  fated  warrior  !  bid  the  fight  succeed  ; 
.And  crush  those  foes  thou  oft  hast  made  to  bleed ; 
Now  let  each  impious  sect  thy  vengeance  feel. 
And  fall  extinct  beneath  thy  conquering  steel." 

He  ecas'd  :  awhile  the  youth  in  silence  mus'd, 
.\ll  motionless  he  stood,  with  looks  confus'd  ; 
Till  shame  ga^e  wav',  and  stronger  anger  rose; 
(A  generous  anger,  that  from  reason  flows) 
O'er  all  his  face  a  nobler  ardour  flies, 
l-'lames  on  his  cheek,  and  sparkles  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  hastening  from  the  bov\er,  their  way  they 
And  safely  pass  the  labyrinth's  winding  fold.   Qiold, 
Meanwhile  Armida  view'd,  with  deep  dismay. 
Where,  breathless  at  the  gate,  the  keeper  lay  *  : 

^  Tlicre  is  an  obscurity  in  this  passage,  for  no 
mention  has  been  made  before  by  the  poet  of  such 
a  circumstance. 

In  tanto  Armida  de  la  regal  porta 
Miro  giacere  il  tier  cust..de  estiato. 
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Ten  flrsi  suspiVion  in  hpr  bosom  crtw  : 
An  1  s  Mil  h   r  ir.v.ri  H  i;ht  too  well  »lic  knew: 
H.  r~  lfl)-i,.^:H  ,1m   ilarling  liero  Hv: 
O  cl:W*ul  I  ■••i.,*c,  10  a  lover's  eye  ! 

*■  Where  V  onldst  thou  go,    auil  leave  me   here 
a  lone  ^  ■ ' — 
She  stro\p  to  ^jiv  ;  but.  with  a  risins  grroan, 
Tou  mightv  crief  her  feeble  words  supprewj'H, 
Whii"''  deep  le MTuinmr'd  i  i  her  tnrtor'<l  breast. 
Ab  wielohed  fair'  a  erearer  powei  disarn»s, 
A  srrenter  v  isdoni  mocks  thy  frstrate  charms! 
This  sees  i'M-  dame,  who  every  art  applies 
T<i  vtay  bi^  riight-   in  vain  each  art  she  tries, 
Wlate'erne  witelies  of  Thessalia's  strain 
E''  r  miitter'd  to  the  shades  with  lip  profane. 
That  could  the  planets  in  their  spheres  control. 
Or  '  ail  'iom  prisons  dreiT  the  parted  soul, 
Full  «ell  she  kiiew  ;   but  all  in  vain  essay'd  ; 
No  Hell,  res|K)nsi\e,  her  commands  o!»ey'd. 
AbandunM  ibus,  she  next  resolv'd  to  prove 
In  suppliam  beauty  more  than  spells  could  move. 
See  !  V  here,  regardless  of  her  former  fame. 
All  wild  Mith  anguish  runs  the  furious  dame. 
She  who  so  late  the  law?  of  love  despis'd. 
Who scornM  t!'e  lover,  thouf{h  the  loveshe  priz'd  ; 
Whose  cor.queiing  eyes  could  every  heait  subdue  j 
Behold  her  now  a  lover's  sieps  pursue! 
With  soft  persuasive  grief  her  look  she  arms, 
And  bathes  with  tears  her  now  necilected  charms. 
O'er  rocks  and  snows  her  tender  feet  she  plies, 
And  sends  her  voice  i)erorP  her  an  -he  flies : 

"  O  thou  !  who  bear'st  away  my  yieliling  heart, 
Who  robb's-  me  of  my  best,  my  *learest  part, 

0  give  me  death — or  once  again  restore 

My  niiirdcr'd  peace— thy  hasty  liitrht  give  o'er  I 
Hear  my  last  words — 1  ask  no  parting  kiss; 
For  happier  lips  reiierve  that  mighty  bliss  : 
What  canst  thou  fear,  ah  cruel  I   to  comply. 
Since  still  with  thee  remains  the  power  to  fly  ?'' 

Then  Ubald  thus:    "  Awhile  thy  speed  forbear, 
And  lend  her  woes,  O  prince !  a  courteous  ear : 
The  praile  be  thine  thy  virtue  to  retain. 
And  iiear  unmov'd  the  vanquish'd  Syren's  strain : 
So  reason  shall  evtend  her  sacred  sway, 
An'l  teach  the  s  it  ect  passions  to  obey." 

He  said  J   Rinaldo  stay'd  ;  and  sudden  came. 
Breathless,  o'erspent  with  haste,  the  hapless  dame. 
Deep  sorrow  spread  o'er  all  her  languid  air ; 
Yet  sweet  in  woe  and  beauteous  in  despair: 
Silent  on  bim  her  eager  hiok  she  bent ; 
Disdain,  and  fear,  and  shame  her  speech  prevent ; 
While  from  her  eyes  tlic  knight  abash'd  withdrew. 
Or  snatchd,  «i  h  wary  glance,  a  transient  view. 

As  fam'd  musicians,  ere  the  notes  they  raise 
To  charm  the  listening  ear  with  tuneful  laj's, 
In  accents  low,  with  prelude  soft,  prepare 
The  rapt  atlention  for  the  promis'd  air  : 
So  she,  yet  mindful  of  her  fiaiidful  art. 
Would  soften,  ere  she  spoke,  the  hearer's  heart ; 
First  breath'd  a  sigh  to  melt  the  tender  lireast; 
Then  thus,  at  length,  these  plaintive   words  ad 
dress'd : 

"  Ah  cruel !  think  not  now  I  come  to  prove 
The  prayers  that  lovers  might  fo  lovers  move ! 
Such  once  wc  were  ! — I'.iit  if  thou  scorn'stlhe  name 
Vet  grant  the  pity  foes  from  foes  may  claim. 
If  me  thy  hate  pirsnei.  enjoy  thy  hate ; 

1  seek  not  to_.disturb  thy  hajipv  state  ! 
A  P,'gan  born.   I  every  means  cniploy'd 

To  oppress  tl\c  Christians  and  their  power  divide. 


i'iiee  I  pui-sii'd,  and  thee  secluded  fir, 
11  disiant  ciunales,  from  the  sound  ol  war. 
Uiit  M^ore,  which  deepei  seems  thy  scorn  to  move, 
Uld'h  iw  I  since  dcreiv'd  thee  to  my  love. 
>  foul  deceit  ! — to  yield  my  virgin  flower, 

>  give  my  bejinties  1 1  another's  powerl 
''■'  let  one  favonr'd  youth  that  gift  obtain, 
■'Vhich thousands  fondly  sought,  hut  sought  in  vaint 
hese  aremy  frauds,  let  these  thy  wrath  engage  ; 
■uch  crimes  may  well  demand  a  lover  s  rage  ! 
So  niaysi  thou  p.ir.  wiihoni  one  tender  thought, 
,^ud  be  these  dear  abodes  at  once  forjiot  I 
Haste  ' — pass  the  seas  ! — ihv  flying  sail,  employ, 
tio,  wage  the  combat,  and  our  faith  destroy  !  — 
Our  fai  ii,  alas! — .\h,  no' — mv  faith  no  more; 
I  worshi;>  thee,  and  thee  alone  adore  ! 
Yet  lience  with  thee  deceiv'd  Arniida  bear; 
'he  vanquish'd  still  a'lends  the  vicror's  ear: 
I.etine  be  shown,  to  all  the  camp  display'd, 
I'lie  |.roud  betraver  In  thy  guile  betrav'd. — 
Wretch  as  I  am  !  shall  still  these  locks  he  worn, 
Tliese  locks  that  now  are  grown  a  lover's  scorn  > 
Fhe-e  hands  shpll  cut  the  tresses  from  my  head, 
.And  o'er  mv  limbs  a  servile  habit  spread: 
Thee  will  I  follow  midst  surrouu  ling  foes, 
U  hen  all  the  fury  of  the  battle  gkws. 
I  want  not  soul,  so  far  at  least  to  dure. 
To  lead  th\'  courser,  or  thy  javelin  bear. 
Let  me  sustain,  or  be  mvself  thy  shield; 
.Still  will  I  guard  tliee  in  the  dangerous  field. 
No  hostile  hand  so  savage  can  be  found, 
riiMugh  mv  poor  limbs  thy  dearer  life  to  wound  : 
Sof:  mercy  e'en  may  fell  revenge  restra  n. 
And  these  neglected  charms  some  pity  gain — 
Ah,  wretch  I  and  dare  I  still  of  beauty  boast. 
My  prayers  rejected    and  my  empire  lost !" 

More  had  she  said  ;  but  grief  herwordswilhstood. 
Fast  from  her  eyes  disiill'd  the  trickling  flood  : 
With  suppliant  act  she  sought  to  grasp  his  hand. 
She  held  his  robe;   unmov'd  I  he  chief  remain'd  : 
Ixive  found  no  more  an  entrance  in  his  breast. 
And  firm  resolves  the  starling  tears  snppress'd. 
Vet  pity  stifien'd  soon  his  generous  soul ; 
Scarce  could  he  now  the  tender  dew  control: 
But  still  be  strove  his  secret  tiioiights  to  hide, 
C'oinpos'd  his  lo.ks,  and  thus  at  leneth  rejiliedi 

"  Arniida  !   thy  distress  with  grief  I  see ; 

0  could  I  now  thy  labouring  Ixis  m  free 
From  this  illomen'd  love  I — Ah  I  hapless  fair! 
No  sei>rn  1  harbour,  and  no  haired  bear  : 

1  seek  no  vengeance ;  no  offence  I  know; 
Xor  canst  thou  be  my  slave,  nor  an  my  foe. 

*  ^n  either  side  I  fear  thy  thoughts  ha\e  stray'd, 
.\s  love  deeeiv'd  thee,  or  as  anger  sway'd. 
'lit  human  frailties  human  pity  claim  ; 
I'hy  faiih.  thy  sex.  thy  years,  acquit  thy  fame. 
1  too  have  err'd:   and  shall  I  dare  repro\e 
I'hy  tender Iwsom  with  the  faults  of  love? 
lience  ever  shall  thy  dear  remembrance  rest, 
in  joy  and  grief  the  piirlrer  of  my  breast ! 
Still  must  1  be  thy  champion — thine  as  far 
\s  Christian  failh  permits,  and  Asia's  war. 
I'nl  ah!  let  here  our  niulnil  weakness  end; 
No  further  now  our  muttiRl  shame  extend  : 
Here  from  the  world^  on  tliii! *xtr«»mcst  «oast, 
■;e  all  our  follies  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Mid  t  al!  my  dteds  in  Kurope's  clime  reveal'd, 
)  still  be  these,  and  these  alnie,  coiieeird  ! 
I'hen  let  no  rash  Ignoble  tbouglils  di'gnce 
1  hy  w'orih,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  royal  race. 
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With  mp  thou  seck'st  in  vain  to  quit  the  land : 
Sin)erior  powers  thy  fond  desire  withstand. 
Remain,  or  seek  some  happier  place  of  rest, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  calm  'hv  troiihled  breast." 

A-8  thus  the  warrior  spoke,  the  haughtv  dame 
Scarce  held  iier  ra;;e,  now  kindling  to  a  tlame  j 
Awhile  she  view'd  him  with  a  srornful  I  ok, 
Then  from  her  lips  these  fur  ous  accents  hrtike  : 

'*  Boast  not  Hertoldo's  nor  Sophia's  blood  ! 
Thou  spruiig'st  relentless  from  the  storinv  Hood : 
Thy  infant  years  tb'  Hyrcanian  tigress  fed  ; 
On  frozen  Caucasus  thy  youth  was  bred  ! — 
See  !  if  he  deigns  one  tender  tear  bestow, 
Or  pay  one  sijh  in  pity  to  my  woe! 
What  shall  I  say,  or  whither  shall  1  turn  ? 
He  calls  me  his  ! — yet  leaves  me  here  ift  scorn. 
See  how  his  fcje  the  generous  victor  leaves. 
Forgets  her  errour,  and  her  crime  forgives ! 
Hear  how  sedate,  how  sage,  his  counsels  prove; 
This  riiid  cool  Zenocrales  in  love! 
O  Hea\en ! — O  gods  ! — an<l  shall  this  impious  race 
Your  temples  ravage,  and  ymir  shrines  tleface? 
Go,— wretch — Such  peace  attend  thy  tortur'dmind 
As  I,  forsaken  here,  am  doom'd  to  tind! 
Fly  hence  ' — be  g<.tiie  !  —but  soon  expect  to  view 
My  vengeful  ghost  thy  traitorous  Higlit  pursue: 
A  fury  arni'd  with  snakes  and  torch  I'll  prove. 
With  terrours  e(|ual  to  my  former  love! 
If  Fate  decree  thee  safe  to  pass  the  matn, 
Escap'd  from  rocks,  to  view  th'  embatiled  plain, 
There  shalt  thou,  sinking  in  the  fatal  strife. 
Appease  my  vengeance  with  thy  dearest  life : 
Ott  shalt  (hou  then  by  name  Armida  call 
In  dying  groans,  while  1  eniuy  thy  fall  !" 

She  could  no  more;  as  these  last  words  shespoke, 
Scarce  from  her  lips  the  sounds  imperfect  broke. 
She  faints!  she  sinks!  all  breathless  pale  she  lies 
In  chilly  sweats,  and  shuts  her  languid  eves. 
Dost  thou,  Armida  !  now  thy  eyelids  close  ? 
Heaven  envies  sure  one  comfort  to  thy  woes. 
Ah  !  raise  thy  sight ;  behold  thy  deadly  foe: 
See  down  Ins  cheek  the  kindly  sorrows  flow. 

0  couldst  thou  now,  ill-fated  lover  !  hear 
His  sighs  soft  breaking  on  thy  r^iptur'd  ear! 
What  Fate  permits  (but  this  thou  canst  not  view) 
He  gives,  and  pitying  lakes  the  last  adieu. 
What  .thould  he  do  ? — thus  leave  heron  (he  coast, 
'Twixt  life  and  death  her  strugjling  senses  lost? 
Compassi'in  ple-ids,  and  courtesy  detains; 

But  dire  necessity  his  flight  constrains. 
He  part-  ;— and  now  a  frendly  breeze  prevails, 
(The  pilot's  tresses  waving  in  the  gales) 
'J'he  iToIden  sail  o'er  surging  ocean  speed?. 
And  from  the  sight  the  flying  shore  recedes. 

But  when,  recover'd  from  her  trance,  she  stood, 
And  all  around  the  land  forsaken  view'd  : 
*'  .And  is  lie  gone? — Has  then  the  traitor  fled  ? 
Left  me  in  life's  extremest  need  ?"  she  said  ; 
*'  Would  he  not  to  my  hapless  state  dispense 
One  moment's  stay,  or  wait  returning  sense  ? 
And  do  I  love  him  still?   still  here  remain. 
And  unreveng'd  in  empty  words  coniplain  ? 
What  '.hen  avail  these  tears,  these  female  arms  ? 
Far  other  arts  are  mine,  and  stronger  charms. 

1  wilt  pursue — nor  Hell  th*  ingrate  shall  sliield, 
Nor  Heaven  shall  sifety  fnini  my  fury  yield: 
Now,  now  [  seize  him  !  now  his  heart  I 'tear, 
And  scatter  round  hii  mangled  limbs  in  air! 
He  ki.ows  each  v-irious  art  of  t&irtnre  well. 

In  hi>  uwu  arts  the  traitor  I'il  excel  I— 


But  ah  !    I  wander! — O!   untimely  b'ast ! 
Unbless'd  Armida,  whither  art  thou  tost  ? 
Then  sh'iuldst  thou  to  thy  wrath  have  given  the  rein. 
When  he  lay  captive  in  thy  powerful  chain. 
Then  did  the  wretch  no  los  thy  hatred  claim ; 
Too  late  tby  rage  now  kindles  to  a  flame! 
O  beauty  scorn'd  !  since  you  th'  offence  sustain'd. 
Be  yours  the  due  revenge  yi  ur  wnngs  demand. 
Lo  !   with  mv  per.son  shall  bis  worth  be  paid. 
Who  from  the  battle  brings  that  hated  head. 
Ye  galhnt  youths !  whom  faithful  love  inspires, 
A  dangerms,  glorious  task  my  soul  ref]uires; 
Kven  1,  to  whom  Damascus'  realms  shall  bow. 
The  price  of  vengeance  with  myself  be-tow. 
But,  if,  contemn'd,  I  must  not  this  obtain. 
Then  nature  gave  these  boasted  charms  in  vain : 
Take  back  th*  unhappy  gift! — myself  I  hate. 
My  birth,  my  being,  and  my  regal  state. 
One  soothing  hope  alone  can  comfort  give; 
For  sweet  revenge  I  still  consent  to  live!" 

Thus  with  wild  grief  she  ran  her  phrensy  o'er. 
Then  tum'd  her  footsteps  from  the  desert  shore: 
Her  fiery  looks  her  stormy  passions'show  ; 
Lfjose  iu  the  wind  her  locks  disheveli'd  flow; 
And  in  her  eyes  the  flashing  sparkles  glow  ! 

Now,  at  her  dome,  she  calls  with  hideous  yell. 
Three  hundred  deities  from  deepest  Hell : 
Soon  murky  clouds  o'er  all  the  skies  are  spread; 
Th'  eternal  planet  hides  his  sickening  head. 
On  mountain-tops  the  furious  whirlwinds  blow; 
Deep  rucks  the  ground  ;  Avemus  groaus  below. 
Through  all  the  palace  mingled  cries  resound  ; 
Loud  hissings,  howls,  and  scream?  are  beard  around. 
Thick  glooms,  more  black  than  night,  Ibe  walls  en- 
Wbere  not  a  ray  its  friendly  light  bestows;  [close, 
Save  that,  by  tils,  sulphureous  lightnings  stream, 
And  dart  through  sullen  shade.i  a  dreadful  gleam ! 
At  length  the  night  dispers'd  ;  and  faintly  shone. 
With  scarce  recover'd  looks,  the  doubtful  Sun  : 
No  longer  now  the  stately  walls  appear'd  ; 
No  trace  remain'dwhere  once  the  pile  was  rear'd. 
Like  cloudy  vapours  of  the  changing  skies, 
Where  towers  and  battlements  in  semblance  ris^ 
That  flit  before  the  winds  or  solar  beim. 
Like  idle  phantoms  of  a  sick-man's  dream  : 
Sovanish'd  all  the  pile,  and  noug'it  reinain'd 
But  native  horrours  midst  a  rockv  Jand  ! 

Then  swift  th'  enchantress  mounts  her  ready  car, 
.\nd,  girt  with  tcmoests,  cleaves  the  fields  of  air. 
Declining  from  the  pole,  where  distant  lie 
Nations  unknown  beneath  the  eastern  sky; 
Alcides'  pillars  now  she  journeys  o'er; 
Nor  seeks  Hesp'ria's  strand,  nor  At'ric's  shore  ; 
But  o'er  the  subject  seas  suspended  flies, 
I  ill  Syria's  borders  to  her  view  ai'se. 

She  seeks  not  then  Damascus'  regal  d  me. 
But  shins  her  oncelov'd  seats  and  nati\e  home; 
Aid  guides  her  ehari  it  to  'he  lata!  lands, 
Where,  midst  Asphaltus'  waves,   her  casile  slinds. 
riiere,  from  her  menial    rain  and  d.>in-e!8'  eyes. 
All  pensive,  in  a  line  rctitat  siiele-: 
A  war  of  thought  her  inobled  hi<a  t  a«sails; 
r>ut  soon  her  shame  subsides,  and  "laih  prevails. 
'Hence  will    1    bsste,'  sha  cried,   "ere   Egypt's 

king 
To  Siou*-  plains  his  numerous  force  can  bring: 
t  ry  evety  ar»,  in  every  form  appear, 
'lend  thetoug'i  bow,  iin,!  shake  the  ntissile  spear. 
My  chaiins  s^iall  "  rv  Icadei  s  tml  inspire. 
And  every  breusl  wiiii  emuiatitQ  tire. 
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O  let  the  sweet  revenge  I  sock  be  mine, 
And  virgin  honour  I  with  joy  i-esign  ! 
Nor  thou, stern  guaniian,  now  my  cunfluct  blame  : 
Thine  are  my  deeds,  to  thee  belons;s  the  shame : 
Thy  counsel  first  inipeli'd  my  lender  mind 
To  acts  that  ill-beseem'd  the  female  kind  : 
Then  all  be  thine,  wbate'er  my  crrours  prove. 
What  now  I  give  to  rage,  as  once  to  lo\e  !" 

Shesnid;  and  thus  rcsolv'd,  she  calls  in  haste 
Knights,  squires,  and  damsels  in  her  senice  plac'd. 
A  splendid  train  in  duteous  order  wait, 
All  richly  clad,  attendant  on  her  state. 
With  these,  impatient,  on  her  way  she  goes: 
Nor  Sun  nor  Moon  beholds  her  take  repose  ; 
Till  near  she  comes  to  where  the  friendly  bands 
Lie  wide  encamp'd  on  Gaza's  sultry  sands, 

BOOK  XVII. 

THE    AUGUMENT. 

The  Egyptian  troops  and  auxiliaries  are  mustered 
before  the  caliph,  seated  on  his  throne.  Armida 
unexpectedly  appears  »itl.  her  forces:  she  in- 
flames the  leaders  of  the  army  with  her  beauty, 
and  proffers  her  hand  in  marriage  to  any  cham- 
pion that  shall  kill  ftinaldo.  A  co^te^t,  there- 
upon, ensues  between  AdrasUis  and  Tisaphernes ; 
but  the  caliph,  interposing,  puts  a  stop  to  it. 
Rinaldo  and  the  two  knights  return  to  Pale- 
stine. On  their  landing,  they  are  met  by  the 
hermit,  who  had  before  entertained  Charles  and 
llbald:  he  gives  Rinaldo  counsel  for  his  future 
conduct,  presents  him  with  a  suit  of  armour, 
and  explains  to  him  the  actions  of  his  ancestors 
that  are  represented  in  the  shield.  He  then 
conducts  the  three  warriors  within  sight  of  the 
camp,  and  dismisses  them. 

PtAC'D  where  Judea's  utmost  bounds  extend 
Tow'rds  fair  Pelusium,  Gaza's  towers  ascend  : 
Fast  by  the  breezy  *hore  the  city  stands. 
Amid  unbounded  plains  of  barren  sands, 
Which  high  in  air  the  furious  whirlwinds  sweep. 
Like  mountain  billows  of  the  stormy  deep; 
That  scarce  th'  atlVighled  trav'ller,  spent  with  toil, 
Escapes  the  tempest  of  th'  unstable  soil. 

Th'  Egyptian  monarch  holds  this  frontier  town, 
Which  from  the  Turkish  powers  of  old  he  won: 
Since  opportunely  near  the  plains  it  lies. 
To  which  he  bends  his  mighty  enterprise  ; 
He  left  awhile  his  court  and  ancient  state. 
And  hither  now  transferr'd  his  regal  seat ; 
And  hither  brought,  encamp'd  along  the  coast. 
From  various  provinces  a  countless  host. 

Say,  Muse!   what  arms  he  us'd,  what  lands  he 
sway'd. 
What  nations  fear'd  him,  and  what  powers  nbey'd: 
How  from  the  south  he  mov'd  the  realms  afar. 
And  call'd  the  natives  of  the  east  to  war: 
Thou  only  canst  disclose  the  dire  alarms, 
I'he  bands  and  chiefs  of  half  the  world  in  arms. 

When  Egypt  'gainst  the  Grecian  sway  rebell'd, 
The  faith  forsaking  which  her  fathers  held, 
A  warrior,  sprung  from  Macon,  seiz'd  the  throne, 
And  fix'd  his  seat  in  Cairo's  stately  town, 
A  caliph  call'd  ;  from  him  each  prince  who  wears 
Th'  Egyptian  crown  the  name  of  calipii  bears. 
Thus  Nile  beheld  succeeding  Pharaohs  shine. 
And  Ptolemies  enroU'd  frMU  liae  to  liii«. 


And  now  revolving  years  their  course  jmrsu'd, 
.•\<iil  well  secur'd  the  empire's  basis  st'jod; 
O'er  Libya  wide  and  Asia  spread  its  power. 
From  far  Cyrene  to  the  Syrian  shore  ; 
Where  seven-fold  Nile  o'erflows  the  fatten'd  land. 
And  where  Syenna's  sun-burnt  dwellings  stand  j 
Wi]ere  proud  Euphrates  laves  Assyria's  fields; 
Her  spicy  stores  where  rich  Marcmma  yields  : 
And  far  beyond  extends  the  potent  sway. 
To  climes  that  nearer  greet  the  rising  day. 

Vast  in  itself  the  mighty  kingdom  show'd. 
But  added  glories  now  its  lord  bestow'd  : 
Of  blood  illustrious,  and  by  virtues  known. 
The  arts  of  peace  and  war  were  all  his  own. 
Against  the  Turks'  and  Persians'  force  engag'd, 
With  various  fortune  mighty  wars  he  wag'd  ; 
Success  and  loss  by  turns  ordain'd  to  meet. 
In  conquest  great,  but  greater  in  defeat. 
At  length,  withcreeping  age  his  strength decay'd, 
Keluctant  at  his  side  he  sheath'd  the'blade: 
For  yet  his  soul  retain'd  the  martial  flame, 
The  thirst  of  empire  and  the  lust  of  fame. 
His  chiefs,  abroad,  their  sovereign's  wars  maintain'd, 
Whde  he,  at  home,  in  regal  splendour  rcigu'd. 
His  name  the  realms  of  Afric  trembling  beard. 
And  furthest  Ind  his  distant  rule  rever'd : 
Some  sent  their  martial  hands,  a  willing  aid. 
And  some,  with  gold  and  gems,  their  tribute  paid. 

Such  was  the  man  who  drew  his  various  force 
From    climes  remote,    t'   oppose  the  Christians' 

course : 
Armida  hither  came,  in  happy  hour. 
What  time  the  king  review'd  his  numerous  power. 

High  on  a  stately  throne  himself  was  plac'd, 
Th'  ascent  a  hundred  steps  of  ivory  grac'd  : 
.■\  silver  canopy  o'erspread  his  seat, 
And  gold  and  purple  lay  beneath  his  feet: 
Aniund  his  head  the  snow-white  linen  roH'd, 
His  turban  form'd  of  many  a  winding  fold  : 
The  sceptre  in  his  better  hand  was  seen, 
His  board  was  white,  and  awful  was  his  mieo. 
His  tlioughtful  brow  sedate  experience  shows. 
Yet  in  his  eye-balls  youthful  ardour  glows. 
Alike  maintain'd,  in  every  act,  appears 
The  pomp  of  power,  or  dignity  of  years. 
So  when  or  Phidias'  or  Apelles'  art 
To  lifeless  forms  could  seeming  life  impart  ; 
In  such  a  .hape  they  show'd  to  mortal  eyes 
Maje?tic.Jove  when  thundering  from  the  skies. 
Beside  the  caliph,  waits  on  either  liand 
A  mighty  peer,  the  noblest  of  the  land  ; 
This  holds  the  seal,  mini^trant  near  the  throne, 
And  bends  liis  cares  to  civil  rule  alone  : 
But  greater  that,  the  sword  of  justice  beai*s, 
Aad,  prince  of  armies,  guides  the  course  of  wars. 

Beneath,  with  thronging  spears  a  circling  baud. 
In  deep  array  his  bold  Circassians  stand  : 
The  cuirass-plates  their  manly  breasts  defend. 
And  crooked  sabres  at  their  sides  depend. 

Thus  sate  the  monarch,  and  from  high  beheld 
Th'  assembled  nations  marshall'd  on  the  field  ; 
Wiiile,  as  the  squadrons  pass'd  his  lofty  seat. 
They  bow'd  their  arms  and  ensigns  at  his  feet. 
First  march'd  the   forces  drawn  from    Egypt's 
lands. 
Four  were  their  chiefs,  and  each  a  troop  commands. 
Two  came  from  ui>per,  two  i'rom  lower  Nile, 
Where  ocean's  waters  once  o'erspread  the  soil : 
Now  lie  far  distant  from  the  briny  flood 
Those  fields  whichoncethe  coasting  sailor vicw'd. 
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first  of  the  sqiiadroiii^  movM  the  rrady  train 
That  dwell  in  AlfxaruliiaV  wealthy  plain; 
Alonjc  the  land  lliat  wotward  far  dcclmes, 
Whose  wide  extent  with  AlVic's  border  joins, 
Ara^pes  was  their  chief,  who  more  excell'd 
In  oiose  device  tlian  action  in  the  field. 
The  troops  succeed,  on  Asia's  coast  who  lie. 
Against  the  beams  that  jrild  the  nioming:  sky  : 
These  leads  Arontens,  not  by  virtue  fir'd, 
But  with  the  pride  of  titles  vain  inspir'd  : 
No  massy  helm,  ere  this,  had  pressM  his  brows, 
Nor  early  trump  disturb'd  his  soft  repose: 
But  now  from  ease  to  scenes  of  toil  he  rame, 
r.y  felse  ambition  lurM  with  hopes  of  fame. 
The  next  that  march'd,  appear*d  no  common  band 
But  a  hnje  host  that  cover'd  all  !he  land : 
It  seem'd  that  Ej^ypt's  fields  of  wavini;  grain 
Could  scarce  sufiice  their  num(>ers  to  sustain : 
Yet  these  within  one  ample  city  dwelt'd  ; 
These  mighty  Cairo  in  her  circuit  held. 
From  crowded  streets  she  sends  her  !>ons  to  war; 
And  tl)ese  Campsones  brings  beneath  his  rare. 
Then,  under  Oazel,  march'd  the  troop  who  tlll'd 
The  neighbourinrr  glebe  with  generous  plenty  filt'd  ; 
And  far  above,  where  loud  the  river  roars, 
And  from  on  high  its  second  catarnct  pmirs. 
No  arms  but  swords  and  bows  th*  Kgyptlans  bear, 
Nor  weighty. mail,  nor  shining  helmets  wear: 
Their  habits  rich,  nor  fram'd  to  daunt  the  foe. 
But  rouse  to  plunder  with  the  pompous  show. 

Next  Barca's  tawny  sons,  a  barbarous  throng, 
Beneath  their  chief,  Aiarcon,  marchM  along  : 
llalf-armM  they  came:  these,  longto  pi  under  train'd, 
A  hungrj*  life  on  barren  sands  su>iain'd. 
Zumara's  king  a  fairer  squadron  leads  ; 
To  him  the  king  of  Tripoly  succeeds: 
Both  weak  in'^teady  fight,  but  skill'd  to  dare 
In  sudden  onset,  and  a  flying  war. 
Then  those  whose  culture  each  Arabia  c?aim'd, 
The  stony  that,  and  this  the  happy  num'd. 
The  last  ne'er  doom'd  {if  fame  the  truth  declare) 
The  lierce  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  bear. 
Here  odoriferous  giuns  their  sweets  diffuse; 
Th'  immortal  phenix  here  his  youth  renews; 
Here,  on  a  pile  of  many  a  rich  perfume. 
Prepares  at  once  his  cradle  and  his  lomb  ! 
Less  costly  these  their  vests  and  armour  wore  ; 
But  weapous  like  the  troops  of  Kgypt  bore. 
To  these  succeed  the  wandering  Arab  train. 
Who  shift  their  canvass  I'^wns from  plain  to  plain: 
Their  accents  female,  and  their  stature  low  ; 
A  sable  hue  their  gloomy  features  show, 
And  down  their  backs  the  jetty  ringlets  flow. 
Long  Indian  canes  they  arm  with  pointed  steel, 
■And  round  the  plain  their  steeds  impetuous  wheel : 
Thou  wouldst    have    thouglit  the  winds  impellM 

their  course, 
If  speed  ofwinds  could  match  the  rapid  horse. 
Arabia's  foremost  squadron  Syphax  leads; 
Kefurethe  second  Iwld  Aldine  proceeds. 
The  third  Imve  Albiazar  at  their  head  ; 
A  chief  in  rapine,  not  in  knighthood,  bred. 
Then  from  the  various  islands  mareh'd  a  train, 
Whose  rooks  are  'compass'd  by  th*  Arabian  main  : 
There  were  they  won),  in  arts  of  fishing  skilld, 
To  draw  rich  pearls  from  ocean's  watery  field. 
And  joinM  uitli  those,  the  neighbouring  lands  that 
Beside  the  Red  sea  shore,  their  aid^  supply,      [lie 
Those  Agricaltes,  these  Mulassas  guides, 
WtK>«Tcfy  faitb-and  every  bw  derides. 


Next  march'd  the  swarthy  troops  from  Meroe's  soil. 
That  ducll  'tTvixt  A-^tubom  and  fruitful  Nile; 
Where  Ethiopia  spreads  her  sultry  plains. 
Whose  vast  extent  three  different  states  contains: 
Two  Asbitnirus  and  Canarius  sway'dj 
These  Macon's  laws  and  Egypt's  rule  obey'd. 
And  'gainst  the  Christian  host  their  forces  led. 
The  third,  whose  sons  the  pure  religion  knew, 
Mix'd  not  its  wnrriors  with  the  Pagan  crew. 
Two  tributary  kings  their  squadrons  show, 
That  bear  in  fight  the  quiver  and  the  bow. 
Soldan  of  Ormus  one,  a  barren  land, 
Where  the  vast  gulf  of  Persia  laves  the  strand. 
One  in  lioecan  held  his  regal  place, 
Whoso  kingdom  oft  the  rising  tides  embrace  ; 
But  when  the  ebbing  waves  forsake  the  shore. 
With  feet  unbathM  the  pilgiim  passes  o'er. 
Not  thee,  O  Altamoru.- !  from  the  plain 
Thy  faithful  spouse  could  in  her  arms  detain  : 
She  wept,  she  beat  her  breast,  she  tore-lier  hair. 
And  begg'd  thee  oft  thy  purpose  to  forbear. 
'*  Dost  tlnju  to  me  prefer,  unkind !"  she  cried, 
"  The  dreadful  aspect  of  the  stormy  tide  ? 
Are  weapons  gentler  burthens  to  thy  arms. 
Than  thy  dear  son,  who  smiles  in  infant  cUarme  V 

Samarcand's  realms  this  powerful  king  obe^'  ; 
No  subject  crown,  no  tributary  sway: 
In  fields  he  shone,  conspictwus  rn  the  fight. 
And  stood  supreme  in  courage  as  in  might. 
The  cui  rass  on  thei  r  breast  h  is  warriors  brace  ; 
Their  side  the  sword,  their  saddle  bears  tbe  maoe. 
Next  from  the  seats  of  Biorn.  beyond  the  shoFe^ 
Of  Ganges'  stream,  Adrastus  brings  his  powers: 
Around  his  limbs  a  serpent's  skin  he  drew. 
Diversified  with  spots  of  sable  hue ; 
While  for  his  steed  he  press'd  (tremendous  sight !) 
A  mighty  elephant  of  towering  height. 

Then  came  the  regal  band,  the  caliph's  boakt. 
The  tlower  of  war  and  vigour  of  the  host : 
All  arm'd  in  proof,  well  fumish'd  fur  the  field. 
On  foaming  steetls  their  rapid  course  they  held. 
Rich  purple  vestments  gleam  upon  the  day. 
And  steel  and  gold  reflect  a  mingled  ray  ! 
Alarcus  here  and  Hidrantes  came  ; 
Here  Odemarus  rode,  a  mighty  name! 
Here,  midst  the  valiant,  Rimedon  appeared. 
Whose  daring  soul  nor  toil  nor  danger  fearM. 
TIgranes  here  and  Ormond  fierce  were  found  • 
Ripoldo.  once  fur  piracy  renown'd  : 
And  Marlabustus  bold,  th*  Arabian  nam'd, 
Since  late  bis  might  the  rebel  Arabs  tam'd. 
Here  Pirgas,  Arinion,  Orindus  shone; 
Brimarte-,  fam'd  for  many  a  conquer'd  town  : 
Syphantes,  skill'd  the  bounding  steed  to  rein: 
And  thou,  Aridamantes  !  form'd  to  gain 
The  prize  of  wrestling  on  the  dusty  plain  ! 
Here  Ti^aphernes,  with  a  dauntless  air, 
Tower'd  o'er  the  rest,  the  thunderbolt  of  war! 
Whose  force  in  battle  every  force  excelled, 
To  lift  tbv  javelin  or  the  falchion  wield. 

O'er  these  the  sway  a  brave  Armenian  bears. 
Who  left  the  Christian  faith  in  early  years 
For  Pagan  hire  ;  his  former  name  estrang*d. 
To  Kmirencs  then  was  Clement  ebarig'd  : 
Yet  was  he  well  esteem'd  for  faith  sincere, 
And  far  o'er  all  his  sovereign  held  him  dear. 

No  more  remain'd  ;  when  now,  to  sudden  vieic, 
The  fair  Armida  with  her  squadron  drew. 
High  on  a  stately  car,  the  royal  dame 
In  martial  pouip  (a  female  archer!)  came : 
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A  slender  belt  her  flowing  robe  restrain'il ; 
Her  vide  the  shafts,  her  hand  the  liuw  sustain'd. 
Even  sweet  in  wraih,  her  charms  the  ^/,er  move, 
An  I  while  she  threats  her  threatening  kindles  line  I 
Her  radiani  car,  like  that  which  bears  the  Sun, 
Brifibt  with  the  iacinth  and  pyropus  shone. 
Beneath  the  golden  yoke,  in  pairs  constrain'd. 
Four  unicorns  the  skilful  driver  rein'd. 
A  hundred  maids,  a  hundred  pages,  round 
Attend  ;  the  quivers  on  their  sliouldcrs  sound  : 
Each  in  the  6eld  bestrides  a  milk-white  steed, 
Practis'd  to  turn,  and  like  the  wind  in  speed. 
Her  troop  succeeds,  which  Aradine  commands, 
And  Hidraotes  ra^s'd  in  Syria's  h'nds. 

As  when,  agam  reviv'd,  the  phenix  soars 
To  visit  Ethiopia's  much-lov'd  shores, 
And  spreads  his  vary'd  wings  with  plumage  bright, 
(Sky-tinctui'd  plumes    that    gleam    aith   gulden 

light!) 
On  either  hand  the  feather'd  nations  fly. 
And  wondering  trace  his  progress  ihrough  the  sky  : 
So  pass'd  the  fair,  while  gazing  hosts  admire 
Her  gracefnl  looks,  her  ge-ture  and  attire. 
If  thus  her  face,  in  awful  anger  arm'd. 
Such  various  tlirougs  with  power  resistless  eharm'd  ; 
Well  might  her  softer  arts  each  bosom  move, 
With  winning  glances  and  the  smiles  of  love. 

Armida  past;  the  king  of  kings  commands 
Brave  Emirenes,  from  the  martial  bands, 
To  attend  his  »dl ,   to  him  he  gives  thi'  post, 
O'er  all  the  chiefs,  to  guide  the  numerous  host. 
He  came:  his  looks  with  grace  majestic  shin'd, 
And  spoke  him  worthy  of  the  rank  design'd. 
At  once  the  guard  divides  ;  a  path  is  shown  ; 
He  treads  the  steps  ascending  to  the  throne: 
There,  on  his  humble  knee,  the  ground  he  press'd, 
And  bow'd  his  head  low-bending  o'er  his  breast. 
Tohimthekng — '■  This  sceptre,  chief,  receive, 
To  thee  the  rule  of  yonder  host  I  give. 
Thou,  Emirenes  !  now  my  place  supply  ; 
Deliver  Sion's  king,  our  old  ally  : 
Swift  on  the  Franks  my  dread  resentment  pour ; 
Go — see — and  conquer — in  th'  aveuL'ing  hour 
No  Christian  'scape;  their  name  no  more  be  known, 
And  bring  the  living,  bound,  betijrc  my  throne." 

The  monarch  spoke;  the  warrior  from  his  hand 
Receiv'd  the  sovereign  ensign  of  command. 

**  This  sceptre  from    unconquer'd    hands,"  he 
cried, 
"  I  take.  O  king  !  thy  fortune  is  my  guide. 
Arni  d  in  thy  cause  I  go.  thy  captain  sworn. 
To  avenge  the  wrongs  which  Asia's  realms  have 

iK^me : 
Kor  will  I  e'er  return,  but  crown'd  with  fame  ; 
Death,  if  1  fail,  shall  hide  a  warrior's  shame! 
Should  unexpected  ills,  ye  powers  I   impend, 
<^n  me  ah'ue  let  all  the  storm  de-cend  : 
Preserve  the  host,  while,  victors,  from  the  plain 
They  hriu:;  their  chief  in  glorious  triumph  slain.'' 

He  ceas'd  ;  the  troops  with  loud  applause  reply, 
Aiid  barbarous  clangours  echo  to  the  sky. 

And  now  departs,  amid  the  mingled  sound, 
The  kmguf  kings,  with  peers encompass'd  round: 
These,  suminon'd  to  the  lofty  t.  nl  of  state. 
In  equal  houuurs  with  the  monarch  sate ; 
Himelf  benignant  everv  chief  addre.^s'd. 
And  gave  to  each  a  portion  of  the  feast. 
Tl  en  ,  lor  her  at!s,  fit  time  Armida  found, 
M'hile  pliasiire  reigu'd,    and    festive    sport  went 
round. 


The  banquet  o'er,  the  dame,  who  well  descrifs 
That  all  beheld  her  chams  with  woutleriug  eyes. 
Slow  from  her  seat  arose,  witli  regal  look. 
And  thus  respectful  to  the  caliph  spoke  : 

"  O  mighty  king!   behold,  with  these  I  stand 
To  guard  our  faith,  and  combat  for  the  land. 
A  damsel,  yet  I  boast  a  royal  name ; 
Nor  scorns  a  queen  to  miit  in  fields  of  fame. 
Who  seeks  to  reign,  in  arts  of  ruling  skill'd, 
Tiv  turns  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  must  wield. 
This  hand  in  battle  can  the  javelin  use. 
And,  where  it  strikes,  the  wound  the  strokes  pur- 
sues. 
FTast  thou  not  heard  how  once  I  prisoners  made 
The  bravest  knights  whose   arms  the  cross   dis- 

play'd  ' 
These  overcome,  in  rugged  chains  confm'd. 
To  thee  a  glorious  present  I  design'd  : 
So  had  thy  (lowers  (their  bravest  champions  lost) 
With  sure  success  o'erthrown  the  Christian  host. 
Kut  fierce  Rinaldo,  who  my  warriors  slew, 
Releas'd,  in  evil  hour,  the  captive  crew. 
'Pis  iie'  the  wretch  of  whom  I  wrong'd  complain. 
And  unreveng'd  these  wrongs  I  yet  sustain. 
A  just  resentment  hence  my  bosctm  warms. 
And  fires  with  added  zeal  my  soul  to  arms. — 
But  what  mv  wrongs  hereafter  times  shall  speak; 
Let  this  suffice — a  great  revenge  1  seek  ! 
Revenge  be  mine  I — and  sure,  not  sent  in  vain. 
Some  pointed  shaft  may  fix  him  to  the  plain. 
Heaven  oft  from  righteous  hands  directs  the  dart, 
.And  guides  the  weapon  to  the  guilty  heart. 
But  should  some  kmght,  by  thirst  of  glory  led. 
Bring  me,  from  yonder  field,  the  Christian's  head. 
These  eyes  with  joy  the  welcome  gift  shall  view; 
The  victor  chief  shall  find  a  victor's  due  : 
My  hand  in  marriage  shall  the  hero  gain. 
With  ample  dowry  and  a  large  domain. 
Say — is  there  one  who  will  the  prize  regard,' 
And  dare  the  peril  meet  for  such  reward  ?" 

While  thus  the  damsel  spoke,  with  longing  eyei 
Adrastus  views  her,  and  at  length  replies  : 

"  Forbid  it.  Heaven  !  that  e'er  Kinaldo's  heart 
Should  feel  the  vengeance  of  Armida's  dart! 
Shall  such  a  wretch  to  thee  resign  his  breath. 
And  sweetly  perish  by  an  envy'd  death  i 
In  me  thy  minister  of  wrath  survey. 
His  forfeit  head  before  thy  feet  f  '11  lay  ; 
This  hand  shall  rend  his  breast,  and  scatter  far 
His  mangled  body  to  the  fowls  of  ail." 

While  thus  the  Indian  proud  Adrastus  spoke. 
These  haughty  words  from  Tisaphernes  br.ke : 

"  .And  what  an  thou,  whose  empty  pride  can  dare 
Before  our  monarch  thus  thy  vaunts  declare  ? 
Know,  many  a  chief  (iliongh  silent  here)  exceeds 
Thv  boasted  valour  with  his  martial  deeds." 

To  him  his  rival  with  indignant  sctirn: 
■'  Lo  !  one  for  action,  not  for  vaunting,  bom  : 
And  elsewhere  hadst  thou  dar'd  our  wratli  provoke. 
Thy  last  of  words,  insensate!  hadst  thou  sjxjke." 

Thus  furious  they  ;   but  w  ith  his  awful  hand 
Their  conmion  lord  the  growing  strife  restrain'd  ; 
Then  to  Armida  thus — "  Thy  manly  mind 
Seems  far  exalted  o'er  thy  softer  kind : 
With  thee  remains  the  power,  transcendent  dame! 
I'ocalm  these  warriors,  and  their  rage  reclaim; 
T  is  thine,  at  will,  to  bid  their  fury  glow 
With  nobler  vengeance  on  the  public  foe : 
Then  shall  each  champion'svalourstand  cnnfest. 
Ubileemulatiuu  breathes  fruiu  breast  to  breast." 
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This  said,  the  mondrch  c-asM ;  and  either  knifrht 
V()w*d  in  her  cause  to  wield  the  sword  in  light. 
Nor  these  alone,   but  all,  whom  plory  warms, 
Now  vaunt  their  courage  and  their  force  in  anns: 
All  to  the  dam«el  profter  cerrain  aid, 
A\l  vow  deep  veneoanir  on  Rinaldo's  head. 

While  thus  apainst  the  hero,  once  helov'd, 
Such  various  powers,  such  miehty  foes  she  mov'd, 
He,  whom  her  hate  pursu'd,  the  land  forsook, 
And  Ihroutrh  the  main  his  prosperous  voyage  took 
The  wind,  that  late  iinpell'd  the  pilot's  sails, 
Kow  favourM  her  return  w  ith  western  gales. 
Theknight  the  ixileand  either  Bear  survcy'd. 
And  all  the  stars  that  gild  night's  sahle  shade  : 
He  view'd  the  foamy  flood,  the  mountains  steep, 
Whose  shaggy  fronts  o'ershade  the  silent  deep: 
Now  of  the  camp  he  asks,  and  now  inquires 
Of  dirterent  nations,  and  their  rites  admires. 
Thus  through  surrounding  waxes  the  warriors  fly, 
Till  the  fourth  morning  paints  the  eastern  sky; 
And  when  thesettmg  Sun  to  sight  was  lost. 
The  rapid  vessel  gain'd  the  destin'd  coast. 
.Then  thus  the  virgin — **  Here  our  voyage  ends, 
,  Here  Palestine  her  welcome  shore  extends." 

The  heroe.. land,  and  from  their  wondering  eyes 
The  mystic  pilot  in  a  moment  flies. 
Now  o'er  the  prospect  eve  her  mantle  threw. 
And  every  obiect  from  the  sigl)t  withdrew. 
Uncertain  midst  the  sandy  wilHs  they  stray. 
No  friendly  beiim  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 
At  length  the  pale-orh'd  queen  of  silent  night, 
Slow. rising,  streak'd  the  partingclouds  with  light : 
Sudden  the  chiefs  a  distant  blaze  behold. 
With  rays  of  silver  and  with  gleams  of  gold, 
^pprcraching  then,  they  radiant  arms  suney'd. 
On  which  the  Moon  with  full  reflection  play'd. 
Thick-set  as  stars,  with  many  a  costly  stone, 
The  golden  helm  and  polish'd  cuirass  shone. 
An  aged  tree  the  massy  burden  held: 
Against  the  trunk  was  hung  the  michty  shield  ; 
Mysterious  forms  emblaz'd  ]\s  spacious  field. 
Beneath  the  branches  from  his  rustic  ^eat 
A  courteous  hermit  rose,  the  knights  to  meet. 

When  now  the  Dane  and  I  laid  nearer  drew. 
In  him  their  friend  their  ancient  host  they  knew  : 
At  once  they  greet  the  sage  with  glad  surprise, 
The  sage  with  mild  benevolence  replies ; 
Then  tow'rds  Rinaldo,  who  with  wonder  view'd 
His  reverend  form,  he  tiirn'd,  and  thus  pursu'd  : 

"  For  thy  arrival,  chief  I   and  thine  alone, 
I  here  have  stay'd  in  desert  shades  imknuwn. 
In  me  thy  friend  behold — let  these  relate 
How  far  my  care  has  watch'd  thy  former  state. 
These,  taught  by  rae,  th'  enchantress'  power  de- 

fyM. 
And  freed  thy  soul,  in  magic  fetters  ty'd. 
Attend  my  words,  nor  harsh  their  tenonr  deem, 
Though  far  unlike  the  Syren's  wanton  theme: 
Deep  in  thy  heart  repose  each  sacred  truth, 
Till  holier  lips  instruct  thy  listening  youth. 
Think  nit  our  good  is  plac'd  in  flowery  fields. 
In  transient  joys  which  fading  beauty  yields  : 
Above  the  steep,  the  rocky  path  it  lies,' 
On  viilue's  hill,  whose  summit  cleaves  the  skies: 
Who  gains  th'  ascent  must  many  toils  engage. 
And  spurn  the  pleasures  of  a  thooghtless  age. 
Wilt  tiiou,  disniay'd,  the  arduous  height  forgo, 
And  lurk  ignobly  in  the  vale  below  ? 
To  thee  a  face  erect  has  Nature  given 
And  the  pure  spirit  of  cjngenial  Heaven, 
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That  far  from  Earth  thy  generous  thoughts  might 

rise. 
To  gain,  by  virtuous  deeds,  th'  immorlal  prize. 
She  gave  thee  courage,  not  with  impious  rage 
To  oppress  thy  friends,  and  civil  combat,  wage; 
But    that    thy  soul    with  noble    warmth    might 

glow. 
In  fields  of  fight  against  the  common  foe. 
Wi.-dom  to  proper  objects  points  oiir  ire. 
Now  gently  cools,  now  fans  the  rising  fire." 

lie  spoke :   with  downcast  eyes  the  hero  stood, 
^^'llile  thus  the  words  oftiu'.h  resistless  flow'd. 
Full  veil  his  secret  thoughts  the  hermit  view'd — 
"  Now  lift  thine  eyes,  O  son  !  '  he  thus  pursu'd, 
"  See  in  that  shield  thy  great  forefathers  shown. 
Whose  mighty  deeds  to  distant  times  are  knovo; 
Wilt  thou  the  glories  of  Hiy  line  disgrace. 
And  lag  behind  in  honour's  sacred  racer 
Rise,  gallant  youth  !   and  while  thy  sires  1  name. 
From  their  example  catch  the  generous  flame." 

He  said  :   with  ea.ier  gize  the  kni.:ht  beheld 
The  sculptur'd  stories  to  his  sight  rcveal'd. 

There,  in  a  narrow  space,  the  master's  mind. 
With  wondrous  art,  a  thousand  forms  desisn'd  : 
There  shoue  great  F.sti's  race,  whose  noble  bf  lod 
From  Roman  source'  in  streams  iinsully'd  flow'd. 
With  laurel  crown'd  the  godlike  ciiiets  appcar'd  ; 
The  sage  their  hononis  :ind  their  wars  declar'd. 
Caius  he  show'd",  who  (  '  lien  th'  imperial  sway 
Declining  fell  to  alien  hands  a  prey) 
A  willing  people  taught  to  own  his  power. 
And  first  of  i^st^'s  line  the  sceptre  bore. 
When  now  the  Goth  ^  (a  rude  destructive  name  !) 
CalI'd  by  Honorius,  big  with  ruin,  came; 
Whrn  Rome,  oppress'd  and  captive  to  the  foe, 
Fear'd  one  dire  hour  would  all  her  state  o'erthniw; 
He  show'd  how  brave  .^ureliusfrom  the  bands 
Of  foreign  foes  preserv'd  his  siihicct  lands. 
Forestus  then  he  nam'd*,  whose  noble  pride 
Ihe  Huus,  the  tyrants  of  the  North,  defy'd  : 


'  The  house  of  Este  was  said  to  be  descended 
from  Actios, -related  by  the  mother's  side  to  Au- 
gustus. 

^  At  the  time  of  the  emperors  Arcadius  and 
H'inorius,  anno  4(13,  Stilico,  incited  by  ambition 
to  weaken  Honorius,  who  ruled  m  the  Weft,  invited 
into  Italy  Alaric  and  liadagassn,  kings  of  the 
Goihs  and  Vandals;  at  which  lime  this  Caius 
.\ctius  giiveriicd  in  l-j^t^  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror; wheie  the  Harbarians  committing  every 
kind  of  outraire,  and  Ihe  emperor  taking  no  mea- 
sures against  them,  Actius  was  by  genenil  consent 
elected  absoluie  sovertugn,  in  order  to  defend  the 
country  from  these  invatlers. 

3  When  Honorius,  exaspera'ed  with  Ihe  Ro- 
mans, transferred  the  imperial  seat  to  Kaienna, 
and  invited  Alaric  again  into  Italy,  who  had  been 
before  invited  by  Stilico,  .Aurelius  conducted 
himself  so  artfully,  that  Ihe  fJotlis,  in  their  inarch 
towards  Rome,  with  design  to  ile-troy  that  til y, 
passed  through  his  territories  without  committing 
the  least  depredations. 

<  Altila,  king  of  the  Huns,  in  the  year  i.'.O, 
through  an  iireioncilcable  hatred  to  the  Chri  — 
tians,  prepared  to  march  lo  the.iltack  of  Aqu.lein, 
as  the  key  to  Italy  ;  and  ».ts  several  limes  (i<lti.tiu 
by  Forestus,  tlie  s^iii  of  Aurelius.  with  tlr-  .T.>i5i- 
auce  of  the  lurccs  of  G'llio,  king  of  i  aiUi.i,  his  r.' 
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Fierce  Attlla,  their  lord,  of  savage  mieu. 

By  him  subdii'd  in  single  figlit  was  seen. 

See  next  the  patriot  cliief,  with  ceaseless  care, 

For  Aquilcia's  strong  defence  prepare  ; 

Th'  Italian  Hector  in  the  task  of  war! 

Bui  ah  !  t(M  soon  he  ends  his  nioital  state, 

And  with  his  own  includes  his  country's  fate. 

Then  AcarinusS  to  his  father's  fame 

Succeeds,  the  champion  of  the  Roman  name. 

Not  to  the  Huns,  hut  Fate,  Altinus  .vi<hls'. 

And,  far  retir'd,  a  surer  kingdom  builds^: 

Deep  in  the  vale  of  Po  his  city  rose, 

(A  thousand  scatter'd  cots  the  town  compose) 

Which  distant  ages  shall  with  pride  proclaim 

The  seat  of  empire  of  th'  Estensian  name. 

Th'  Alani  qi-jll'd  ',  Acarius,  in  debate 

With  Odoacer,  meets  the  stroke  of  fate' : 

Per  Italy  he  bravely  yields  his  breath. 

And  shares  paternal  honour  in  his  death. 

With  him  the  gallant  Alphorisius  dies  : 

To  exile  Actius'°,  with  his  brother,  flies; 

But  soon  return'd  (th*  Krulean  king  "  o'erthrown) 

Again  in  council  and  in  arms  they  shone. 

Next,  as  his  eye  receiv'd  the  barbed  steel, 

A  second  brave  Epaminontlas  felt  '^: 

See  I  where  with  smiles  he  seems  his  life  to  yield, 

Since  Totila  is  Bed,  and  safe  his  shield. 

His  son  Valerian  emulates  his  name. 

And  treads  the  footsteps  of  paternal  fame  : 


lation.  Forestus  is  said  to  have  fought  with  At- 
tila  hand  to  hand. 

5  Acarinus  succeeded  his  father  Forestus  in  the 
government  of  EstS  and  Monfdice,  and  gained 
many  victories  over  Attila. 

'  The  forces  of  Altinus  met  with  such  continued 
ill  success  with  Attila,  that  their  misfortunes 
seemed  to  have  been  the  immediate  dispensation 
of  Provitlence ;  and  hence  the  poet  says,  that  Al- 
tinus gave  way  to  Fate,  and  not  to  the  Htnis. 

'  It  was  under  the  conduct  of  Acarinus  that 
Aventino,  Anzio,  Trento,  and  other  ueighhourmg 
villages,  were  reduced  into  the  fonn  of  a  city,  and 
defended  by  a  mole  against  the  floods  of  the  Po; 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  future  town  of 
Ferrara. 

*  At  this  time  Acarinus  was  captain  of  horse, 
anno  463. 

9  Acarius,  and  Alphorisius  his  brother,  opi>osed 
king  Odoacer,  one  of  tlie  chiefs  in  the  army  of 
Attila,  who  had  made  a  descent  into  Italy,  with 
many  others,  the  remains  of  the  forces  of  that 
barbarian. 

'0  Actios  and  Constantius,  sons  of  Acarinus, 
being  invaded  by  Odoacer,  were  despoiled  of  all 
their  possessions,  and  obliged  to  abandon  Italy. 

"  Odoacer,  who  was  three  times  defeated  by 
Theodoric  Amalo,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  two 
years  besieged  in  Ravenna,  and  at  last  killetl,  after 
Aclius  and  Conslantius  had  recovered  their  pos- 
sessions. 

"  By  the  title  of  second  Epaminondas  is  meant 
Bonifacius.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
356,  when  Narsetes,  sent  by  the  emperor  .lustinian, 
overcame  Totila,  king  of  the  (ioths;  in  which 
battle  Bonifacius  being  prcw  nt,  was  shot  in  the 
right  eve  by  an  arrow,  which  passed  through  the 
nape  of  his  neck;  he  was  carried  on  his  shield 
into  his  tent,  where  he  soon  cxiiired.    Tlifi  poet 


.Scarce  yet  a  man  '3,  of  n»anly  f(,rce  pesscw'd, 
His  daring  hand  th'  encr.jaching  i;o>h  repress'* 
Near  him  with  warlike  mien  Erneatus  rose  '«, 
Who  routs  in  field  the  rough  .Sclavouian  foes. 
With  these  intrepid  Aldoard  's  is  shown. 
Who   'gainst   the   Lombard  king  defends   Mon»- 

celce's  to«n, 
Henry  and  Berengarius'^  then  appear'd. 
Who  scrv'd  where  Charles  ■'  his  glorious  banners 

rear'd. 
Then  Lewis  follow'd  '*,  who  the  war  maintain^ 
Against  his  nephew  that  in  Latiuio  rtign'd. 
Next  Otho  with  his  sons  '9,  a  friendly  band, 
Five  blooming  youths  around  their  lather  stand. 
There  Almeric '"',  Ferrara's  marquis,  came, 
(Feriara,  plac'd  by  Po's  majestic  stream) 
See  I   where  he  lifts  to  Hiaven  his  pious  eyesj 
Beneath  his  care  what  hollow'd  fanes  arise! 
The  second  Actios^'  lill'd  a  differeut  side. 
Who  bloody  strife  with  Be/engarius  try'd ; 


compares  him  to  Epasiinondas  the  Theban  gene- 
ral, of  whom  it  is  related,  that,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  being  cairied  mortally  wounded  into 
his  tent,  he  demanded  if  his  shield  was  safe;  and 
being  told  it  was,  he  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to 
him,  and,  having  kissed  it  with  great  apjiarent 
satisfactiou,  immediately  died. 

'•>  At  the  death  of  his  father  this  youth  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  was  with 
Narsetes  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths. 

'<  Ernest  us,  son  of  Eribert  of  Estf",  performed 
many  great  actions  in  Dalmatia;  which,  from  the 
name  of  Schlavi,  took  the  name  of  Sclavonia:  lie 
deffatdd  the  Selavonians  so  efl'ectually  in  111,  that 
they  were  never  again  able  to  make  head. 

'^  Agilulpho,  by  his  marriage  with  Theodolinda, 
became  king  of  the  Lombards,  and,  making  peace 
with  France,  invaded  Italy,  and  took  Padua,  at 
first  defended  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Estc; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  do  the  same  by  Mous- 
celce. 

'^  Henr;-,  son  of  Ernestus:  Berengarius,  son  of 
Henry. 

"  Charles  the  Gieat,  served  with  great  valour 
by  Henry  and  Berengarius. 

'*  After  the  death  of  Charles,  Berengarius  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  his  son  Lewis,  who  was 
created  emperor,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
Bernardo  the  son  of  Pepin,  theothcr  son  of  Charles, 
who  had  been  by  his  fatlicr  made  king  of  Italy  : 
he  was  defeated  by  Berengarms,  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  stripped  of  his  kingdotn  and  de- 
prived of  sight,  anno  819. 

'9  Otho,  brother  to  Berengarius :  his  five  sons 
weie  Marino,  Sigifredo,  Uberto,  Hugo,  and 
Amiz'ino. 

^^  Almeric  was  son  of  Amizono  :  through  the 
favour  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed,  Almeric  was  called  to  the  go- 
\crnment  of  Ferrara,  where  he  ruled  with  sovei 
reign  authority,  and  olitained  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis: he  gave  a  considerable  part  of  his  revenues 
to  the  inaiutenance  of  churches  and  abbeys,  and 
emplojed  his  pri\ate  fortune  in  building  others, 
amongst  which  was  the  church  of  Saint  George, 
afterwards  the  principal  one  of  Ferrara. 

*'  He  carried  on  a  war  with  Berengarius  II.  king 
of  Italy,  aaao  9^0. 
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But,  after  many  various  turii<  of  fate, 
Subdu'd  his  foe,  and  riil'd  tti'  Italian  state: 
Albertus  now  appear'd,  his  valiant  son, 
Who  from  Cermania  mighty  tropliies  won; 
Wlio  fuil'd  the  Danes  ;  ami  to  liis  nuptial  bed, 
Wil  h  ample  dowry '",  Otho's  daugliter  led. 
Next  Huso,  who  tlje  haughty  Komans  quell'd'«. 
And  o'er  the  Tuscan  lan<is  doniiiiiou  lield. 
'I'edaldo  tlicn^'* ;  and  now  the  sculpture  sbow'd, 
With  Beatrice  where  Bonifaeius  stood ■^. 
No  male  succceding^^  to  the  large  domain, 
No  son  the  father's  honours  to  maintain  ; 
Matilda  follow'd  ■'',  who,  with  virtues  try'd, 
Full  well  the  want  of  manly  sex  supply'd  : 
In  arts  of  sway  the  wise  and  valiant  dame 
O'er  crowns  and  sceptres  rais*d  the  female  fame  : 
The  Norman  there  she  chus'd-*!   here  qucll'd   in 

field 
Cuiscard  the  brave,  before  untaught  to  yield  : 
iloury  she  crush'd  '9    (the  fourth   that  bore   the 

name) 
And  witli  his  standards  ^°  to  the  temple  came; 
Then  in  the  Vatican,  with  honours  jcrac'd, 
In  Peter's  chair  the  sovereign  pontiff  plac'd. 


'^  He  obtained  from  theemperorOtho  his  dauglj- 
ter  Adelaide  to  wife,  wirh  the  dowry  of  Friburi^  in 
Oemjany,  and  several  places  in  Italy,  anno  P73. 

■'3  This  Hugo  peiinruKd  many  exploits  agaimt 
the  Romans,  in  behalf  of  pope  Gregory,  and  the 
emperor  Otho,  about  the  year  995. 

^  Son  of  Actios  II.  duke  of  Ferrara  and  marquis 
of  Est^,  count  of  Canussa,  lord  of  Lucca,  Placentia, 
Parma,  and  Rheggio,  anno  970. 

''S  There  were  two  of  the  name  of  Uonifacius, 
one  son  of  the  beforenamed  Albertus,  and  tiie  otlier 
son  of  Tedal<Io,  duke  of  Ferrara;  this  last  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  possessions  of  his  father,  and  ob- 
tained besides  Mantua  and  Modena,  and  was  im- 
perial vicar  anno  1007.  He  married  Beatrice 
daugliter  of  the  emperor  C'onrade  II.  and  received 
Veruna  with  lier  in  dowry  in  l()3l. 

^  Bonifaeius  left  only  one  male  child,  which 
died  under  the  care  of  its  mother  Beatrice. 

■^7  Daughter  of  Bonifaeius  and  Beatrice,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet,  and  so  likewise  delivered  by  Pigna  ; 
but  other  authors  differ  in  the  account  of  the  pa- 
rentage of  this  celebrated  woman. 

=8  The  Nomianfi  had  then,  and  some  years  be- 
fore, under  Kobcrto'Guiscardo,  taken  possession  of 
Pnglia  and  Calabria,  and  endeavtiuved  to  lower  tlie 
power  of  Matilda,  but  she  defeated  them  several 
times;  and  Roberto,  liaring  afterwards  concluded 
a  peace  with  this  Matilda,  joined  with  her  in  as- 
sisting the  pope  against  Henry  IV". 

25  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  "a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
church:  lie  endeavoiued  to  depiivc  hei  of  the 
right  of  creating  bishops,  and  persecuted  the  legi- 
lunaie  popes,  and  twice  created  antipopes. 

2° This  happened  in  Cano.ssa  IDSl,  at  the  time 
Gregory  IX.  was  besieged  there  by  Henr>.  This 
religious  and  magnanimous  woman  replaced  two 
pontiffs  in  the  papal  chair;  the  one  was  Alexander 
H.  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Giberto  of  I'.u  ina, 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  into  Italy,  which 
Henry  favoured  Candalo,  who  probably  by  his 
means  was  made  antipope  ;  the  other  was  Gregory 
IX.  persecuted  by  the  same  Henry. 


See  the  fifth  Actius  3"  near  her  person  move, 
Willi  hxjks  of  reverence  and  of  duteous  love. 
Actius  the  fourth  3^  a  happier  race  has  known  ; 
Tlience  Guelpho  issues,  Kunigunda's  son  ; 
Retiring,  to  Germania's  call  he  yields. 
By  fate  transplanted  to  Bavaria:i  iKlds: 
Tliere  on  the  Guclphian  tree,  with  age  decay'd. 
Great  Estij's  branch  its  foliage  fair  display'd  : 
Then  might  you  soon  the  Gnelphian  race  behold 
Reuew  their  seiplres  and  their  crowns  of  gold. 
From  hence  Bertoldo  tose33,  of  matcliless  fame; 
Hence  the  sixth  Actius,  briglit  in  virtue,  came. 

Such  were  the  chiefs  whose  forms  the  shield  ex- 
press'd  ; 
And  emulation  fir'd  Rinaldo's  breast : 
III  fancy  rapt,  each  futnre  toil  he  view'd. 
Proud  cities  storuri'd,  and  mighty  hosts  subdu'd. 
Swift  o'er  his  limbs  the  bnrni<hd  mail  he  thro  vs. 
.Already  hopes  the  day,  and  Iriumphso'er  the  foea. 

And  now  the  Dane,  wiio  told  how  Sweno  fell 
In  fatal  light  beneath  the  Pagan  steel. 
To  biave  Rinaldo  gave  the  de^tin'd  blade ; 
"  In  happy  hour  receive  this  sword,''  he  said, 
"  Avenge  its  former  lord,  whose  worth  demands. 
Whose  love  deserves  this  vengeance  at  thy  hands." 

Then     thus    the    liero— "  Grant,    O    ^'raciout 
Heaven ! 
The  hand  to  which  this  fated  sword  is  given, 
U'lth  tliis  may  emulate  its  master's  fame. 
And  pay  the  tribu'e  due  to  Sweno's  name." 

So  they.     But  now  the  sage  without  delay 
Iinpell'd  the  warriors  on  thei.  purpos'd  way: 
"  Haste,  let  us  seek  the  Christian  camp,"  he  cried. 
"Myself  will  through  the  wasteyour  journey  guide." 

rle  said  ;  and  >traight  his  ready  car  ascends  j 
(Kach  knight  obsequious  at  his  word  attends) 
He  gives  the  steeds  the  rein,  the  lash  applies : 
Swift  lo  the  east  the  rolling  chariot  flies. 
Again  the  hoary  hermit  silence  broke. 
Ami  sudden,  turning  to  Riiuildo,  spoke  : 

**  To  thee  'twas  given  the  ancient  root  to  trace. 
Whence  sprung  the  branches  of  Ih'  Estensian  race  ; 
Still  fshall  thatstock  succeeding  years  supply. 
Nor,  tlamp'd  with  age.  the  pregnant  virtue  die. 

0  could  1  now,  as  late  the  past  I  told. 
The  future  ages  to  thy  view  unfold. 
Succeeding  heroes  should  thy  wonder  raise. 
Great  as  the  first  in  number  as  in  jiraise; 

Hut  truths  like  these  are  hidden  from  my  sight, 

1  Irseen  through  dusky  clouds  with  <lonl.tful  light. 
Vet  hear,  and  trust  to  what  my  words  ilisclose; 
Since  from  a  purer  source  this  luiowledge  iluws; 


31  This,  according  to  Pigna,  was  second  husband 
to  Matilda,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband 
(Joftifiedo  Gibboso:  but  it  being  alterwards  dis- 
ro\ererl  that  they  were  related,  the  marriage  was 
annulle.l,  and  they  were  divorced  by  coniuiand  of 
the  poi-e. 

3'=  I'his  Actius  was  more  fortunate  in  point  of 
children  than  Bonifaeius,  who  left  only  Matilda  lo 
succeed  him;  hut  this  Actius  li.id  for  his  sou 
Guelpho,  by  Kunigonda,  daughter  of  Guelpho 
IV.  duke  of  Bavaria. 

33  iicrtoldo,  son  of  .-Vctius  V.  by  Judith,  born  of 
Conr:ido  II.;  and  of  her  was  horn  Aeties  VI. 
This  Bertoldo  was  father  of  Rinaldo;  so  that  this 
shield  contained  all  his  progeny  fioBi  the  first 
original. 
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(  From  him  S4^  to  wlio?e  far-pi**rpinpr  mind  't  is  given 
To  view,  imveil'H,    he  deep  decrees  of  Heaven) 
Thy  sons,  the  heroes  of  the  times  to  come, 
Shall   match  tlie   chiefs  of  Carthage,   Greece,  or 

Rome! 
Ent  o'er  the  rest  shall  rise  Alphonso's  fame, 
Alphonso,  second  of  the  glorious  name  ! 
Horn  when  an  age  con'upt.  to  vice  declin'd, 
Shall  boast  but  few  examples  to  mankiwi : 
He,  while  a  youth,  in  mimic  seines  of  war. 
Shall  certain  signs  of  early  worth  declare; 
]n  forest  wilds  shall  chase  the  savage  irain, 
And  the  first  honours  of  the  list  obtain  j 
In  riper  years  in  war  unconqiier'd  prove, 
And  hold  his  subiocts  in  the  bands  uf  love. 
Ti^  his  to  glial  "i  his  realms  from  all  alarms. 
Midst  mighty  powers  and  jarring  states  in  arms: 
To  cherish  arts,  bid  early  genius  grow. 
And  splendid  games  and  festivals  bestow: 
In  equal  scales  the  good  and  bad  to  weigh  ; 
And  guard  with  care  for  eiery  future  day. 
O  should  he  rise  aga'nst  that  impious  race, 
Whosedeeds  shall  then  the  earth  and  seas  deface, 
Who,  in  those  times,  shall  hold  mankind  in  awe, 
And  give  to  more  enlighti'n'd  minds  the  law; 
Then  shall  his  righteous  vengeance  wide  be  known. 
For  shrines  pr  fan'd,  and  altars  overthrown  : 
In  that  great  hour,  what  judgment  shall  he  bring 
On  the  false  sect,  and  on  their  tyrant  king  ! 
The  Turk  and  Moor,  with  thousands  in  their  train, 
Shall  seek  to  stop  his  conquering  arms  in  vain  : 
Hey  .nd  the  climate  where  Kuphrates  flows, 
Beyond  Mount  Taurns.  while  wiih  endless  s^ows, 
Beyond  the  realms  of  summer,  shall  he  bear 
The  Cross,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Lilv  far ; 
The  secret  source  of  ancient  Nile  shall  trace. 
And  in  the  faith  baptize  the  sabli'  race." 

He    spoke:   and   transport    fill'd    the   warrior's 
To  hear  the  glories  of  hs  lineexprest.  [breast. 

Now  1  ad  the  liaht  proclaim'd  the  dawning  day, 
And  the  east  redden'd  with  a  warmer  ray  ; 
When  high  above  the  tents  they  saw  from  far 
The  streaming  banners  trembling  in  the  air. 

Then  thus  the  reverend  sire  began  anew  ; 
"  Before  our  eyes  the  Sun  a-ceni'mg  view, 
AVhose  friendly  rays  discover  wide  around 
The  pla'ns,  the  city,  and  the  tented  ground. 
H  nee  may  j'ou  p-»5S  without  a  furth.cr  guide; 
A  nearer  prospect  is  to  me  denv'ri." 

He  said;  and  instant  b^de  the  chiefs  aditn  ; 
And  these,  on  foot,  their  r(ady  wav  pursue. 
Meanwhile  the  news  of  their  arrival  cam? 
To  all  the  camp,  divulg'd  bv  flving  fame; 
And  G.^dfrey.  rising  from  his  a«ful  sent. 
With  speed  ad vanc'd,  the  welcome  knightstonieet. 


liOOK   XVIII. 

TIIR    AK<;i'MEXT. 

Riuahlo  returns  to  the  camp,  and  is  graciously  re- 
ceived bv  Godfrey.  After  od'enng  his  devo- 
tions on  >'oimt  Olivet,  he  enters  iipvu  Ih.e  ad- 
venture of  the  enehanterl  wood.  He  v.iihstand.* 
nil  the  illusions  of  the  demons,  and  di.-solves 
the  enc'.iantmtnt.  I'he  Christians  then  build  new 
machines.    In  the  mean  time  Godfrey  lias  in- 


31  Pelcv  the  hermit. 


telligence  of  the  spproach  of  the  Egyptiam 
army  to  raise  the  siege,  \afiino  is  sent  as  a 
spy  to  the  Egyptian  camp.  Godfrey  attacks 
the  city  with  great  rv^jolution.  The  Pagans 
make  an  obstinate  defence.  Kinaldo  particu- 
larly signalizes  hiiiiself,and  first  scalestbe  walls, 
Ismeno  is  killed.  The  archangel  Michael  ap- 
pears to  the  Christian  general,  and  shows  him 
the  celestial  army,  and  the  souls  of  the  warriors, 
that  were  slain  in  battle,  engaged  in  his  cau>.e. 
Victory  now  declares  fir  the  Christians:  (Jod- 
frey  first  plHnts  bis  standard  on  the  wall,  and  the 
city  is  entered  on  all  sides. 

And  now  they  met  :   Pin;ildo  first  began, 

And  thus  sincere  address'd  the  godlike  man  : 
'*  O  prince  !  the  care  t'  elfacemy  honour's  !»taiii 

Impell'd  my  vengeance  on  the  warrior  slain  : 

But,  late  convlnc'd,  the  ra-^h  offence  I  own  ; 

.And  deep  contri  ion  since  my  s  ul  has  known. 

By  thee  recall'd,  I  seek  the  camp  aga  n  ; 

And  may  my  future  deed-  thy  grace  obtain  !" 
Him  lowly  bending,  with  complacent  look 

Godfrey  b<'held,  embrac'd.  and  thus  bespoke  ; 
•'  No  more   remembrance  irksome   truths  shall 

The  past  shall  ever  in  oblivion  dwell:  [tell ; 

I.o!   all  th'  amende  I  claim — thy  weapons  wield, 

And  shine  the  wonted  terronr  of  the  field. 

' Tis  thine  to  assist  thy  friends,  dismay  thy  foes. 

And  the  dire  fiends  in  yonder  wood  oppose. 

Yon  wood,  from  whence  our  warlike  pdes  we  made, 

Conceals  deep  magic  in  its  ilreadful  shade: 

fi'  rrid  it  stands!  of  all  our  numerons  host. 

No  hands  to  fell  th'  enchanted  timbers  boast. 

Then  go  ! — 'i  is  thine  the  mishty  task  to  try  ; 

I  here  proiethy  lalonr,  where  the  valiant  fly." 
Thus  he.     In  brief  aealn  the  warrior  spoke, 

And  dauntless  on  himself  th'  adv-nture  t.«ik. 

Then  to  the  rest  he  s'reteh'd  his  friendly  hand, 

And  gladly  greeted  all  the  social  band. 

Brave  Tancred  now  and  noble  Guelpho  came. 

With  each  bold  leader  of  the  Christian  name. 

The  vulsar  next  he  view'd  with  gracious  eye, 

.And  afl'ahle  receiv'd  the  general  joy. 

Nor  roimd  him  less  the  shouting  .soldiers  press'd. 
Than  if  the  hero,  from  the  conquer'd  east. 

Or  midday  realms,  enrich'd  with  spoils  of  war, 

Had  rode  triumphant  on  his  glittering  car. 

Thence  to  his  tent  he  pass'd  ;  there  plao'd  in  state, 
Kncircled  bv  his  friends,  the  champion  sate. 

There  much  lie  auswer'd;  much  to  know  desii'd; 

(1ft  of  the  war  and  wondrous  wood  iuquir'd. 
At  length,  the  rest  withdrawn,  the  hermit  broke 
His  silence  first,  and  thus  the  youth  bespoke  : 
"  O  chief!   what  wonders  have  thy  eyes  sur- 
vey'd  ! 
How  fir  remote  thy  erring  feet  have  stray'd  ! 
riiink  whatthouow'si  to  him  who  rules  on  high  : 
y  ■  gave  thee  from  ih'  enchanted  seats  to  fly: 
Ihee.  IVoni  his  flock  a  wandering  sheep,  besought, 
And.  now  recover'd.to  his  fold  has  broucht : 
Bv  Godfrey's  voice  he  calls  'bee  to  fulfill 
The  mighty  purpose  of  his  sacved  will. 
Hut  think  not  yet,  impure  with  many  a  stain, 
In  his  high  cau-e  to  lift  thy  hand  profane: 
Vor  Nile,  nnr  Ganges,  nor  the  boundless  sea, 
Viih  clefln-ing  tides   can  wash  thy  crimesaway. 
■iiicere,  to  God  thy  secret  sins  declare. 
And    sorrowing     seek     his     giacc    with    fcrven* 
prayer." 
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He  said;  and  first  the  prince  in  humble  sirain 
BewailM  his  senseless  love  and  rage  as  vain ' : 
Then  low  before  the  sage's  feet  he  kncel'd, 
And  all  the  errours  of  his  youth  reveal'd. 
'J'he  pious  hermit  then  absolved  the  knight. 
And  thus  piusu'd — "  With  early  dawn  of  light, 
On  yonder  mount  tliy  puredeiotiou  pay, 
That  rears  its  front  against  the  morning  ray. 
Thence  seek  the  wood  whose  monsters  thou   must 
Let  no  vain  frauds  thy  daring  steps  I'epel :   [quell 
Ah  '  let  no  tuneful  voice,  nor  plaints  beguile. 
Nor  beauty  »in  thee  with  enticing  smile: 
Sternly  resolv'd,  avoid  each  dangerous  snare. 
And  scorn  the  treacherous  look  and  well-dissembled 
pra\er," 
SoeounsL-rd  he.     The  youth  obsequious  heard, 
Andeai:er  for  th'  important  deed  prepar'd  : 
In  thought  ht  pavs'd  the  day,  in  thought  the  night ; 
And,  ere  the  clouds  were  atreak'd  with  glowing  light 
EnclosM  his  limbs  in  arms,  and  o'er  him  threw 
A  tlowing  mantle  of  unwonted  hue. 
Alone,  nn  foot,  his  silent  way  he  took, 
And  left  his  comrades,  and  the  tents  forsook. 
Now  night  with  day  divided  empire  held, 
Nor  this  was  fully  ns'o,  nor  that  expeli'd  : 
TJie  cheerful  cast  the  dawning  rays  display'd, 
And  stars  j'et  glimmer'd  through  the  western  shade. 
To  Olivet  the  pensive  hero  pass'd, 
And,  musing  deep,  around  his  looks  he  cast, 
Alternate  viewing  here  the  apangled  skies. 
And  there  the  spreading  light  of  morning  rise. 

Then  to  himself  he  ^aid — "  What  beams  divine 
Tn  Heaven's  eternal  sacred  temple  shine  ! 
The  day  can  boast  the  chariot  ofthe  Sun, 
The  night  the  golden  stars  and  silver  Moon  ! 
But  ah  !  how  few  will  raise  their  minds  so  high  I 
While  the  frail  beauties  of  a  murtal  eye. 
The  transient  lightnings  of  a  glance,  a  smile 
From  female  charms,  our  earthly  sense  'oeguile  !" 
While  thus  he  mus'd,  he  g:iin'Jthe  hill's  ascent, 
There  low  on  earth  with  humble  knee  he  bent: 
Then  on  the  east  devoutly  fix'd  his  eyes, 
And  rais'd  his  pious  thoughts  above  the  skies. 
"Almighty   Father,     bear! — my    prayers  ap- 
prove ! 
Far  from  my  sins  thy  awful  sight  remove  : 
O  let  thy  grace  each  thought  impure  control, 
And  purge  from  earthly  dross  my  erring  soul !" 

Thus  while  be  pray'd,  Aui-ora,  rising  bright. 
To  radiant  gokl  has  chang'd  her  rosy  light : 
O'ef  all  his  arms  th'  increasing  splendour  plays  j 
The  hallow'd  mount  and  grove  i  eHect  the  rays. 
Full  in  his  face  the  morn  her  breeze  renews, 
And  scatters  on  his  head  ambrosial  dews : 
His  robe,  with  lucid  pearls  bespriuUhd  o'er, 
Receives  a  snowy  hue  unknown  before. 
So  with  the  dawn  the  drooping  floweret  blooms ; 
The  serpent  thus  a  second  youth  assumes. 

Siirpris'd  his  alter'd  vest  the  warrior  vicw'd. 
Then  turn'd  his  steps  to  reach  the  fatal  wood. 
And  now  he  came  where  late  the  bands  retir'd. 
Struck  with  the  dre.id  the  distant  gloom  inspir'd  : 
Yet  him  nor  secret  doubts  norierrours  move, 
But  fair  in  prospect  rose  the  magic  grove. 
While,  like  the  reft,  the  knight  expects  to  hear 
Loud  pcaU  uf  thunder  breaking  ou  his  ear. 
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A  dulcet  sympliony  his  sense  invades. 
Of  Nymphs  or  Dryads  warbling  through  the  shades : 
Soft  sighs  the  breeze,  soft  purls  the  silver  rill, 
Ihe  feather'd  choir  the  woods  with  music  fill : 
The  tuneful  swan  in  dying  notes  complains ; 
The  mourning  nightingale  repeats  her  strains: 
Timbrels  and  harps  and  human  voices  join; 
And  in  one  concert  all  tiie  sounds  combine. 

lu  wonder  wrapt  awhile  I'inaldo  stood, 
And  thence  his  way  with  wary  steps  pursu'd  : 
When  lo  !  a  crystal  Hood  his  course  oppos'd, 
Whoe  winding  train  the  forest  round  euclos'd. 
On  either  hand,  with  (lowers  of  various  dyes, 
I'hc  smiling  banks  perfum'd  the  ambient  skies. 
From  this  a  smaller  limpid  current  flow'd. 
And  pierc'd  the  bosom  ofthe  lofty  wood: 
This  to  the  trees  a  welcome  moisture  gave, 
Whose  boughs,  o'erhanging,  trembled  in  its  wave. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  ford  the  warrior  try'd. 
When  sudden  rais'd  a  wondrous  bridge  he  'spy'd  ; 
That,  buill  of  gold,  on  stately  arches  stood. 
And  show'd  an  ample  )ia>sage  o'er  the  flood  : 
He  trod  the  path,  the  further  margin  gain'd; 
And  now  the  magic  pile  no  more  remain'd : 
The  stream  so  calm,  arose  with  hideous  roar. 
And  down  its  foamy  surge  the  shining  fabric  bore. 

The  hero,  turning,  saw  the  tide  o'erflow, 
Like  sudden  torrents  snell'd  with  melting  snow. 
Then  new  desires  incite  his  feet  to  rove 
Through  all  the  deep  recesses  ofthe  grove. 
As,  searching  round,  from  shade  to  shade  he  strays. 
New  scenes  at  onrc  invite  him  and  amaze. 
Where'er  he  treads,  the  earth  her  tribute  pours 
In  gushing  springs,  or  voluntary  flowers  : 
Here  blooms  the  lily  ;  there  the  fragrant  rose: 
Here  spouts  a  fountain;  there  a  riv'let  flous  : 
From  every  spray  the  liquid  manna  trills; 
And  honey  from  the  softening  bark  distills. 
Again  the  strange,  the  pleasing  sound  he  hears 
Of  plaints  and  music  mingling  in  his  ears: 
Vet  nought  appears  that  mortal  voice  can  frame^ 
Nor  harp  nor  timbrel  whence  the  music  eame. 

As  fix'd  he  silent  stands  in  deep  surprise, 
.And  rea'-on  to  the  sense  her  faith  denies; 
He  sees  a  myrtle  near,  and  thither  bends. 
Where  in  a  plain  the  path  far-winding  ends: 
Her  ample  boughs  the  stately  plant  display'd 
Above  the  lofty  palm  or  cypress'  shade  ; 
High  o'er  the  suliii-rt  trees  sublime  she  stood. 
And  seeni'd  the  verdant  empress  ofthe  wood. 

While  round  the  cliaiiipion  ca.^t  a  doubtful  view, 
A  greater  wonder  his  attention  drew  ; 
A  labouring  oak  a  sudden  cleft  disclos'd. 
And  from  its  bark  a  living  birth  expos'd ; 
Whence  (passing  all  belief! )  in  strange  array, 
A  lovely  damsel  issu'd  to  the  day. 
A  hundred  different  trees  the  knight  beheld. 
Whose  feilile  »(inil)S  a  hundred  nymphs  reveal'd. 
As  oft  in  pictur'd  scenes  we  see  oi.play'd 
!  .ach  graceful  goddess  of  the  sylvan  shade ; 
With  arms  expos'd,  with  vestaire  girt  around. 
With  purple  buskins,  and  with  hair  uubuund : 
\like  to  view,  before  the  hero  stood 
I'hese  shadowy  daughters  of  the  wondrou.s  woodj 
■^ave  that  their  hands  nor  bows  nor  qui\ers  witid  • 
Itut  thi~  a  harp,  and  that  a  timbrel  held. 
Vow,  in  a  circle  Turni'd.  the  sportive  train 
A'ith  song  and  dance  their  mystic  rites  begonj 
Around  the  niyrileand  the  knighf  they  sung; 
Uid  iu  bis  ear  these  tuneful  accei  U  rung: 
Kk 
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"  All  hail !  ami  welcome  to  this  pleasinjr  grove, 
Armida's  hope,  the  treasure  of  her  love  ! 
Com'sl  thou  (O  long  expeuted  !)  to  relieve 
'I'he  painful  i^ounds  the  darts  of  absence  irive  ? 
This  wood,  that  frpwn'd  so  late  with  horrid  shade, 
Wiiere  pale  despair  her  niuuriiful  dwelling  made, 
I'.ehold  at  thy  approach  reiiiM  appears. 
At  thy  appniach  a  genth  r  aspect  wears !''      [rose, 
Thus    they — Low    thunders  from    the    myrtle 
And  straight  the  bark  a  cleft  wide-opening  shows  ; 
In  won<ler  wrapt  have  ancient  times  survey'd 
A  rude  Silenus  issuing  from  the  sliade ; 
A  faii-er  form  the  teeming  tree  display'd. 
A  damsel  thence  appcard,  whose  lovely  frame 
Might  equal  beauties  of  celestial  name  ; 
On  her  Rinaldo  fix'd  his  heedful  eyes. 
And  saw  Armida's  features  with  sur|nise  ; 
On  him  a  sad,  yet  pleasing  look  she  bends ; 
And  ill  the  glance  a  thousand  passions  blends. 

Then  thus — "  And  art  thou  now  return'd  from 
Aga:n  to  bless  forlorn  Armida's  sight  ?  [flight, 

Cum'st  thou  the  balm  of  conifjrt  to  bestow, 
To  ease  my  widow'd  nights,  my  days  of  woe  ? 
tir  art  thou  here  to  work  me  further  harms. 
That  thus  thy  limbs  are  sbeath'd  in  hostile  arms  ? 
C'om'st  thou  a  lover,  or  a  foe  prepaiVl  ? 
Not  for  a  foe  the  stately  bridge  \  rear'd  : 
Not  for  a  foe  unlock'd  th'  impervious  bowers. 
And  deck'd   the  shade  with  fountains,    rills,    and 

flowers. 
Art  thou  a  friend  ? — ^That  envious  helm  remove ; 
Disclose  thy  face,  Veturn  the  looks  of  love  : 
Press  lips  to  lips,  to  bosom  bosom. join; 
Or  reach  at  least  thy  friendly  hand  to  mine!" 

Thus  as  she  spoke,  she  roli'd  her  mournful  eyes, 
And  bade  soft  blushes  o'er  her  features  rise  : 
I'nwary  pity  here,  with  sudden  charm, 
Might  melt  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  ; 
While,  well  advis'd,  the  knight  no  longer  stay'd. 
But  from  the  scabbard  bar'd  the  shining  blade ; 
Then,  swift  advancing,  near  the  myrtle  drew  : 
With  trembling  baste  to  guard  the  plant  she  flew; 
Tlie  much-lov'd  bark  with  eager  arms  enclos'd. 
And,  with   loud  cries,  the  threatening  stroke  op- 
pos'd. 
"  Ah  !  dare  not  tlius  with  savage  rage  invade 
My  darling  tree,  the  pride  of  all  the  shade  ! 
O  cruel ! — lay  thy  dire  design  aside. 
Or  through  Armida's  heart  the  weapon  guide  ! 
To  reach  the  trunk,  this  bu«om  shall  aflijrd 
(And  this  alone)  a  passage  to  thy  sword  !" 

But,  deaf  to  prayers,  aloft  the  steel  he  rear'd ; 
When  h'    .'new  fornis,  new  prodigies  appear'd  ! 
Thus,  oft  in  sleep  we  view,  with  wild  aftVipht, 
Dire  monstrous  shapes,  the  visions  of  the  night  ! 
Her  limbs  enlarge;  her  f  aturcs  lose  their  grace  j 
The  rose  and  lily  vani.-h  from  her  face: 
Kow,  towering  high,  a  giant  huge  she  stands, 
An  arm'd  Briareus  with  a  hundred  hands. 
With  dreadful  action  fifty  swords  she  wields, 
And  shakes  aloft  as  many  clashing  shields  ; 
Kach  nymph,  transform'd,  a  horrid  Cyclop  stood  ; 
Vnmov'd  the  hero  still  his  task  pursu'd  : 
Against  the  tree  redoubled  strokes  he  bent ; 
Deep  groans,  at  e\ery  stroke,  the  myrtle  sent  : 
Infernal  glooms  the  face  of  day  deform  ; 
And  winds,  loud  roaring,  raise  a  hideous  storm  : 
With  thunders  hoarse  the  distant  fields  resound, 
And  lightnings  flash,   and  earthquakes  rock   the 
ground. 


But  not  these  horrours  can  his  force  restrain. 
And  not  a  blow  his  weaiwu  aims  in  vain ; 
Now  sinking  low,  the  nodding  myrtle  bends: 
It  falls — the  phantoms  fly — th'  enchantment  ends. 

The  winds  are  hush'd,  the  Iroubled  ether  clears. 
The  forest  in  its  wonted  state  appears  : 
No  more  the  dark  retreat  of  magic  made. 
Though  awful  still,  and  black  with  native  shade. 
.Again  the  victor  tried  if  aught  withstood 
The  lifted  steel  to  lop  the  spreading  wood: 
Then  smiling  thus  he  said — '"O  phantoms  vain  ! 
Shall  these  illusions  e'er  the  brave  restrain  ?" 

Now  to  the  camp  with  hastj'  steps  he  press'd  ; 
Meanwhile  the  hermit  thus  the  bands  address'd  : 
••  Already  freed  I  see  th'  enchanted  ground  ! 
Behold  the  chief  returns  with  conquest  crown'd!" 
He  said :   when  from  afar,  confess'd  to  sight. 
In  dazzling  arms  appear'd  the  victor -knight : 
High  on  his  crest  the  silver  eagle  shone, 
And  blaz'd  with  brighter  beams  against  the  Sun; 
Tlie  troops  salute  him  with  triumphant  cries  ; 
From  man  to  man  the  spreading  clamours  rise. 
Then  to  his  valour  pious  Godfrey  pays 
The  willing  tribute  of  nnenvied  praise  : 
When  to  the  leader  thus  Rinaldo  said  : 
"  At  thy  command  I  sought  yon  dreadful  shade  j 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  I  view'd. 
The  wonders  saw,  and  every  spell  subdu'd  : 
Now  may  thy  train  the  region  safe  explore, 
No  magic  charms  shall  vex  their  labours  more." 

Thus  he  ;  and  straight  the  band  the  forest  sought. 
Whence  mighty  timbers  to  thecamp  they  brought. 
O'er  all  their  work  an  able  chief  presides; 
William,  T.iguria's  lord,  the  labour  guides. 
Hut  late  the  empire  of  the  seas  he  held, 
Till  fjrc'd  before  the  Pagan  fleets  to  yield; 
With  all  their  naval  arms  the  sailor  train 
He  brings,  to  increase  the  forces  on  the  plain. 
To  him  superior  knowledge  Heaven  imparts : 
A  searching  genius  in  mechanic  arts  ! 
A  hundred  workmen  his  commands  obey. 
Their  tasks  performing  as  he  points  the  way. 
Vast  battering  rams'^  against  the  city  rise, 
And  rnissive  engines  of  enormous  size. 
Of  timbers  huge  he  built  a  spacious  tower : 
A  hundred  wheels  the  mighty  fabric  bore  : 
With  junctures  strong  he  fix'd  the  solid  sides. 
And  'gainst  the  fire  secur'd  with  moisten'd  hides. 
Suspended  from  below,  with  horned  head. 
The  ram  resistless  on  the  bulwarks  play'd  ; 
While  from  the  midst  a  bridge  was  form'd  to  fall. 
That  join'd  th'  approaching  engine  to  the  wall : 
And  from  the  top  was  seen  at  w  ill  to  rise 
A  lesser  tower,  high-pointing  to  the  skies. 
The  gazing  throngs  admire  in  every  part 
The  strange  invention  and  the  workman's  art: 
Soon,  like  the  first,  two  other  piles  they  frame. 
The  same  their  figure  and  their  height  the  same. 

Thus  they  :  while  from  the  walls  the  Pagan  spies 
Observ'd  the  Christian  camp  with  heedful  eyes; 
They  saw  the  pines  and  elms  in  many  a  load 
Drawn  to  the  aviiiy  from  the  friendly  wood  : 
They  saw  them  rise  in  warlike  structures  high, 
liut  scarce  could  thence  their  distant  forms  descry. 
They  too  machines  compose  with  equal  care. 
Their  ramparts  strengthen,  and  their  walls  repair. 


'The  account  of  these    military  engines   and 
towers  is  according  to  the  history. 
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Ismeno  midst  the  rest  his  eniiines  brought. 
From  Sorl'.m's  lake,  with  fatal  sulphur  frauiht 
From  Hell's  black  flood,  whosf  waters  foul  and  sIom' 
Nine  times  enfold  the  realms  of  endless  woe  ! 
Horrid  with  these,  a  fiery  pest  he  stood, 
Resolv'd  to  avenge   his  violated  wood. 

While  thus  the  city  and  th"  camp  piepar'd. 
This  to  asault,  and  that  the  works  to  guard, 
High  o'er  the  tents,  in  all  the  army's  view, 
An  airy  dove  with  rapid  pinions  flew  ; 
Now,  from  the  lofty  clouds  deelini-ft  down. 
With  nearer  flight  approach'd  the  sacred  town; 
When  lo  I  a  falcon  chas'd  her  fnjm  above. 
And  threatening  to  the  high  pavilion  drove: 
Just  as  his  claws  the  trembling  bird  oppress'd. 
She  shelter  sought  in  pious  Godfrey's  breast. 
The  i>itying  chief  the  dove  from  fa;e  repriev'd. 
Then  round  her  neck  a  slentler  hand  perceiv'd: 
Beneath  her  wing  a  tablet  hung  eonteal'd. 
Which,  open'd,  to  his  sight  these  words  rc-v  'al'd  : 

"  To  thee  th'  Egyptiancbief  hiszeal  conmiends 
And  health  to  great  .ludea's  sovereign- sends. 
Fear  not,  O  Monarch  I  fctill  thy  towers  defend. 
Till  the  fifth  morn  her  welcome  light  extend: 
Then  shall  our  arms  relieve  your  threaten'd  wall ; 
Sioti  shall  conquer,  and  theChristians  fall." 

Such  wa<  the  s^-cret  in  the  tablet  seal'd. 
In  barbarous  phrase  and  characters  revt^al'd. 
These  winged  heralds  thus  the  mandates  bear 
Of  eastern  nations  through  ihc  fiilds  of  air. 

The  prince  now  set  the  captive  do\e  at  large  : 
But  she  (a  guiltless  traitress  to  her  charge) 
As  conscious  of  tii'  event,  no  more  return'd, 
But  distant  from  her  lord  in  secret  mourn'd. 

The  leader  then  conven'd  the  princely  train. 
The  tidinis  straight  diselo.s'd,  and  thus  began  : 

"  Dehold,  O  friends !  how  Heaven's  high  Monarch 
Th'  important  secrets  of  our  wily  foes.  [shows 

No  more  delay — this  present  time  demands 
Our  boldest  hearts  and  most  experienc'd  hands. 
Be  every  toil,  be  every  peril  tried, 
The  way  to  conquer  on  the  southern  side. 
There,  well  bv  nature  fenc'd  on  every  part. 
The  forts  are  les?  secur'd  by  works  of  art : 
There,  Raymond,  let  thy  sffength  resistless  fall. 
There,  with  thy  ensiues,  shake  the  doubtful  wall ; 
'\\'hile  I,  upon  a  dilTerent  sitle,  prepare,  ' 

Against  the  northern  gate,  the  storm  of  war. 
So  may  the  foes  their  forces  thither  bend. 
And  there  deceiv'd,  our  chief  as-ault  attend. 
From  thence  convey'd,  sliall  then  mv  lofty  tower 
On  other  parts  unlook'd-for  vengeance  pour. 
Near  me,  Camillus,  thou  the  toils  shaltshare. 
And  the  third  pile  he  trusted  to  thy  c.ire." 

He  ceas'd  :    when  Kavmond,   pondering   in    his 
The  public  welfare,  Godfrey  thus  addre-s'il:  f  brea.st 

"  So  well  for  all,  O  chief  '  thy  cares  provide. 
Nor  auglit  can  he  retrench'd,  nor  aught  supply'd. 
Yet  let  me  wish  some  artful  spy  were  sent 
To  Kgypt's  camp,  to  sound  their  deep  inent; 
Who  to  our  host  might  all  their  motions  te'.l. 
And  certain  tidings  of  their  force  reveal."      [  mne. 

Then   Tancred   spoke:     "A  faithful    'squire  is 
Who  seems  well  fonn'd  to  further  your  design ; 
He  everv  wile,  with  ready  wit,  prepares; 
He  dar'^s  all  perils,  vet  with  caution  dares. 
Swift  in  the  race,  be  lightly  ski;ns  the  fie  Id  ; 
His  pliant  lon'/ue  in  every  speech  is  skill'd  : 
He  shifts  his  nnen,  his  act  on  and  his  tone, 
And  makes  the  modes  of  various  climes  his  own." 


The 'squire,  now  call'd,  beforelh'  a!«embly  stands. 
And  cheerful  hears  the  task  his  lord  demands  : 
I'hen  smiling  thus  :   "  To  me  consign  the  care, 
This  instant  see  me  for  th'  attempt  prepare  : 
.S'lifl  will  I  reach  (an  unexpected  spy) 
riie  distant  land  where  Egypt's  forces  lie; 
There  pierce  the  swarming  vale  at  noon  of  day, 
Arul  every  man  and  every  sieed  survey. 
I  prtjmise  soon  (nor  vain  esteem  my  boast) 
To  bring  the  state  and  numbers  of  their  host ; 
To  penetrate  their  leader's  secret  thought, 
.And  \icw  each  purpose  in  his  bosom  wroueht.** 
Tbns  bold  Vafrino  S|«ke;  nor  more  delay  d, 
I'ut  sw.ft  in  vesture  long  his  limbs array'd  : 
lie  bar'd  his  neck,  and  round  his  forehead  roll'd 
A  turban  huge  in  many  a  windmg  fold  : 
Ilisbaik  the  Syrian  bow  and  quiver  bore, 
And  all  his  looks  a  foreign  semblance  wore. 
Tlie  wondering  crjuds  adniir'd  his  ready  tongu<*, 
f)u  which  each  nation's  diiTerent  accent  hung; 
Thni  1  gypt  well  might  cla  m  bim  for  her  own, 
(^r  Tyre  receive  him  as  her  riglitful  son. 
Now  friin  the  camp  he  issu'd  on  a  steed 
That  scarcely  bent  the  grass  beneath  his  speed. 
Ere  yet  they  view'd  the  third  sticceeding  i\&y. 
The  Franks,  industri  ;us,  gain'd  the  rugged  way. 
In  \ain  the  rolling  hours  to  rest  invire, 
riiey  join  to  day  the  labours  of  the  night : 
Tdl  all  is  for  the  great  assault  prepar'd. 
And  nought  remains  that  can  their  schemes  retard. 

The  C^tristian  ciiief,  on  pious  thoughts  intent. 
In  humble  prayer  the  day  precedingspent. 
And  bade  the  faithfd  host  their  sins  confess, 
And  take,  from  sacred  hands,  the  bread  of  peace. 
Me  then  began  his  vast  machines  to  show 
On  divers  parts,  to  amuse  the  thoughtless  foe. 
The  foe,  deceiv'd,  wiihioyful  looks  descried 
His  force  directed  on  tlieir  strongest  side. 

But,  soon  as  evening  stretch'd  her  welcome  shade, 
lie  thence  with  ease  his  warlike  pile  convey'd  : 
Thistow'rds  the  ramparts'  weaker  parts  he  brought. 
Where  less  expos'd  his  hardy  soldiers  fought. 
Fxperienc'd  Raymond  with  his  lofty  tower 
.Against  the  southern  hill  his  fi}i-ces  bore: 
.And,  with  the  third,  the  brave  Camillus  press'd 
.Against  the-side  declining  to  the  west. 

When  now  the  cheerful  harbinger  of  day 
Mad  ting'd  the  nionntains  with  a  golden  ray  ; 
The  foes  the  mighty  tower  with  terrour  view'd  ; 
Far  distant  from  the  plaie  where  late  it  stood  ; 
.And  all  around,  till  then  unseen,  beheld 
I''norn>oos  engines  thickening  o'er  the  field. 

With  every  art  the  wary  Pagans  form 
Their  best  defence  against  th'  approaching  storm. 
\o  less  intent,  the  prudent  chief,  who  knew 
That  nearer  now  th'  Egvptian  anny  drew, 
I'ach  pass  secures  ;  and,  calling  from  the  bands 
( luelpho  and  either  Hubert,  thus  commands  : 

'*  Yoij  uatchful  on  your  steeds  in  arms  remain. 
While  I  attempt  yon  hostile  wall  to  gain, 
Where  least  defence  apfiears  :  he  yours  the  care 
I'o  guard  our  rear  fnim  unexpected  war." 

He  ceas'd  :  and  breathing  Courage  man  to  man, 
Three  fierce  assaults  the  Christian  powers  began. 
Then  hoary  Aladine,  with  cares  deeav'd, 
In  arms,  h)ng  since  dtsus'd,  his  limbs  arrav'd ; 
Trembling  with  feebW  feet  and  t.i  itrioe  frame. 
The  aged  kir»g  oppos'd  to  Raymond  came. 
Siern  Solvn)an  tor  (iodfrey  stood  prcpai'd; 
And  fieice  Arganteji  good  Camillu;  dur'd. 


soo 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Here  Tancroil,  led  by  fate,  approacliM  (Ik;  nail, 
WluTc  by  his  aims  bis  darhi!!  foe  might  iail. 
-    'I'he  ready  archers  now  their  bows  apply ; 
111  di'adiy  poison  drenohM  their  arrows  flys 
Tin:  facRof  Heaven  is  all  in  diiiknebs  lost, 
Siii'h  clouds  of  weapons  issue  finni  the  host. 
^Vith  ^ffreater  force  the  ninral  cntrines  pour 
Their  sudden  vengeance  in  a  iiiiniled  slioHer. 
HeiK'0,shpath'd  with  iron,javelinslui!!eare  thrown  ; 
Hcnt'e  rocky  fragments  Ibunder  rin  the  tow'n. 
Not  in  the  wound  the  javelins  lost  their  force, 
But  furious  hold  their  uiiremitled  course  ; 
Kesistless  bore  their  bloody  entrance  find. 
And  issuiui  there,  leave  cruel  dealb  behind  ! 
Whene'er  the  stones  a!ij;IU,  with  dieadriil  sway 
Throusrh  men  and  arms  tbey  force  their  horrid  nay 
Sweep  life  before  them,  crush  the  human  frame. 
And  hide  at  oiice  the  figure  and  the  name  I 

Still  iniappall'd  the  Pafjan  troops  remain, 
And  boldly  >tiH  the  bold  assaidt  sus'an  : 
Already  had  they  spread  with  heedful  cnrc 
Their  woolly  fences  'gainst  the  thieatening-  war; 
And  where  e.vpos'd  the  thickest  ranks  they  'spy, 
\^'ith  missile  weapons  send  a  tierce  reply  : 
Yet  endismav'd  the  brave  assailants  press, 
Nor  from  ihe  threefold  charge,  in'repid,  cease. 
Some  under  vast  machines  securel  ,•  move, 
While  storms  f.f  arrow*  hiss  in  vain  above. 
Some  wheel  tli*  enormous  enjrines  n<'ar  the  foes  : 
The  Syrians,  from  the  walls,  tli'  attempt  oppose. 
Each  ready  tower  to  lancb  its  brid»:e  essays  ; 
Its  iron  bead  each  ram  incessant  plays. 

Meanwhile  in  generous  doul)t  Hinaldo  stands, 
No  vulvar  deeds  his  glorious  arm  demands: 
He  rolls  hi^  ardent  eyes ;  his  tbouahts  aspire 
To  tempt  the  pass  from  which  the  rest  retire. 
Then  to  the  wariiors,  late  by  Dudi'ii  led, 
Th'  intrepid  hero  turn'd,  and  thus  he  said  : 

*'0  shame  to  sight!  while  here  our  squadrons 
Behold  yon  fortress  still  remains  in  peace  1    [press, 
No  perils  e'er  can  brave  designs  eontriil, 
All  deeds  are  open  to  the  dauntless  soul. 
VJnste,  let  ns  thither  march,  and  'gainst  the  foes 
A  su.e  defence,  with  lifted  shields,  oppose." 

He  spoke.  The  warriors  with  one  siul  obey'd, 
And  o'er  'heir  heads  extend  an  .Tmple  shade, 
Tlie  bucklers  ioin'd  secur'd  tlie  moving  train, 
AVhilc  from  on  high  the  ruins  roll  in  vain. 
Now  to  the  walls  they  came  :   with  eager  haste 
A  scaling-ladder  bold  Rinaldo  plac'd; 
A  hundred  steps  it  bore,  tlie  hero's  hand 
Aloft  n  ith  ease  th'  enormous  weight  sustain'd. 
Spears,  beams,  and  rafters  from  ther.amparts  pour; 
Paunlless  be  mounts  amid  the  ponderous  shower: 
Nor  toils  nor  death  the  daring  youth  could  dread. 
Though  pendent  rocks  had  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
His  ample  shield  receiv'd  a  feather'd  wood  ; 
His  back  sustain'd  a  falling  mountain's  load  : 
This  arm  the  bulwarks  shook  ;  and  that  before 
His  towering  front  the  fencing  buckler  bore, 
iiis  great  example  every  warrior  fir'd  ; 
Each  gallant  chief  to  scale  the  works  .aspir'd. 
)Jnt  various  fates  tbey  prove:  some  headlong  fall ; 
And  some  are  slaughter'd  ere  they  mount  the  wall: 
While  bo.  ascending  still,  securely  goes. 
His  iriends  encourages,  and  threats  his  foes. 
The  througine  numbers,  with  collected  might, 
Attempt  in  vain  to  hurl  bini  from  his  height: 
.Still  in  th'  une(|ual  combat  firm  he  stands, 
Ahfl  bears  alone  th'  united  furious  Lauds. 


And  now  his  sword  the  spacioos  rampart  i  leirs. 
And  fi-ees  the  passage  for  bis  brave  compeer*. 
To  one  the  hero  gave  a  wish'd  relief, 
(F.ustatius,  brother  to  the  (lious  chief) 
With  ready  hand  he  stopji'd  his  fatal  fall, 
And  friendly  guarded  while  be  gain'd  ihe  wall. 
The  Christian  leader,  on  a  different  side. 
With  various  perils  various  fortune  try  d  : 
Nor  men  with  men  alone  the  combat  soiiL-lit, 
There  pile  with  pile,  wiib  engine  engine,  tinight. 
Above  the  walls  a  trunk  the  Syrians  raise  ; 
{A  vessel's  towering  mast  in  ancient  d;tys) 
To  this  athwart  a  massy  Ijeani  suspend  , 
Thick  iron  plates  the  solid  head  defend  : 
This  with  stiona  cables  back  the  Pag.ans  drew, 
Then,  swift  repoiling,  on  the  tower  it  Hew. 
The  yielding  timbers  with  the  fury  siiook. 
The  joint  gave  way  before  the  frequent  stroke: 
Hut  soon  the  tower  its  needful  arms  supplies  : 
Two  scythes  prepar'd  are  rais'd  of  mighty  size. 
That,  closing,  with  their  sharpen'd  edge  divide 
The  twisted  cords  to  which  the  beam  is  ty'd. 
As,  l"Os'd  by  time,  or  by  rude  tempests  torn. 
A  rock's  huge  fragment  from  a  mountain  borne. 
Impetuous  whirling  down  the  craggy  steeps. 
Woods,  cots,  and  herds  before  its  fury  swcejis-: 
So  drew  the  dreadful  engine,  in  its  fall.         ' 
Anns,  men,  and  ruins,  from  the  shatlei  d  wall. 
The  tower's  vast  summit  nodded  from  on  liigli. 
The  bulwarks  tremble,  and  the  bills  reply  ! 

Victorious  (iodfrey  now,  advancing  on. 
Already, deem'd  the  hostile  ramparts  won  : 
When  from  the  foes,  with  roaring  thunders,  broke 
Whirlwinds  of  llame  and  deluges  of  slUckc  1 
Not  A^tnafrom  her  raging  womb  expires 
Such  pois'nous  streams  and  suffocating  (ires; 
Notsuch  dire  fumes  the  clime  of  India  yields. 
When  noxious  vapours  taint  her  sultry  fields. 
Thick  sulphur  pours  and  burning  javelins  Hy  ; 
Dark  clouds  arise,  and  intercept  the  sky.     [meet  ; 
The  tower's  strong  planks  tho  scorcliiug  mischief 
The  moisten'd  hides  now  shrivel  in  the  heat: 
Around  ascends  a  black  and  sanguine  flame. 
And  the  last  ruin  threats  the  mighty  frame. 

Before  the  rest  the  glorious  leader  stood. 
With  looks  uncbang'd  the  growing  danger  view'd. 
And  on  the  pile  commands  his  troops  to  pour 
The  eoriling  waters  in  a  copious  shower. 
Now  deep  dislress  the  troubled  host  assails  ; 
The  (ire  lncr<  ases,  and  the  water  fails  ; 
When  (Vim  the  north  a  sudden  wind  arose. 
And  turn'd  the  raging  flames  against  the  foes : 
The  blazing  fury  on  the  Pagans  falls,  [nails. 

Where  numerous  works  were  rais'd  to  guard  the 
The  light  materials  catch  ;  the  sparks  aspire  ; 
And  all  their  fences  crackle  in  the  lire. 
()  favOur'd  chief  I  the  Almighty's  care  approv'd  : 
Uy  him  defended,  and  by  him  belov'd  ; 
Heaven  in  thy  cause  auxiliar  arms  supplies, 
And  at  thy  trumpet's  call  the  ninds obedient  rise  1 

But,dire  Ismeno,  who  the  (lames  beheld 
Hy  Uoreas'  breath  against  himself  repeli'd, 
Resolr'd  once  more  to  prove  his  impious  skill. 
And  force  the  laws  of  nature  to  bis  will. 
With  two  magicians,  that  bis  arts  pur-.ue, 
The  dreadful  sorcerer  towers  in  open  view  : 
black,  squalid,  fml  !  be  riseso'er  the  bands: 
So  'twixt  two  furies  Dis  or  Charon  stands. 
And  now  the  murmuring  of  the  words  was  hcari 
J»y  Phlegethoii  and  deep  Cocj-tus  feard: 
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Alrrady  now  the  air  disturb'd  was  seen, 
The  Sun  «ith  clouds obscnr'd  his  f;ice  serene: 
When  from  an  engine  flew,  with  hideous  sliock, 
A  ponderous  stone,  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Through  all  the  three  3  its  horrid  passage  tore, 
Crash'd  every   Lone,  and  drench'd  their  limbs    in 

gore : 
With  grians  the  sinful  spirits  take  their  flislit 
From  the  pure  air  and  seats  of  upper  light. 
And  St  vk  th'  infernal  shades  of  endless  |);iin  : 
U  mortals !  heuce  from  impious  deeds  refrain. 

At  length  the  tower,  prescrv'd  from  threaten'd 
flame 
By  friendly  winds,  more  near  the  ramparts  rame  ; 
Now,  from  the  mid^t,  the  bridge  was  seen  tu  fall, 
And  n  )W  was  fix'd  upon  the  lofty  wall : 
But  thither  Solyman  intrepid  flies, 
And  there  to  cut  the  bridge  his  falchion  tr'es  : 
Nor  had  he  tried  in  vain,  but,  sudden  nar'd, 
Another  tower  upon  the  first  appear'd  : 
Ab  )\e  the  loftiest  spires  was  seen  on  liigb 
The  wondrous  fabric  rising  to  theskv. 
Struck  with  the  sight  th'  astonish  d  Pagans  stood. 
While  farbeucath  the  pile  the  town  they  view'd. 
But  still  the  fearless  Turk  his  pot  maintain'd, 
Though  on  his  head  a  rocky  teinpeet  rain'd  f 
Nor  yet  despairs  to  part  the  bridge,  and  loud. 
With  threats  and  ci'ics,  Incites  the  tinuirous  crowd. 

To  Godfrey  tlien  <,  unseen  by  vulgar  eyes, 
/Ippear'd  the  archangel  Michael  from  ihe  skies, 
In  glorious  panoply,  divinely  bright. 
More  dazzling  than  the  Sun's  unclouded  liil-t. 

"  Lol  Godfrey,"  he  began.  "  the  hour  at  hand 
To  free  from  bondage  Sion's  hallow'd  land  : 
Decline  not  then  to  earth  thy  looks  disniay'd  : 
Behold  where  Heaven  assists  with  heavenly  aid  ! 
1  now  remove  the  film,  and  teach  thy  sight 
To  bear  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  light. 
The  soujs  of  those,  now  heavenly  beings,  view. 
That  champions  once  for  Christ  I  heir  weapons  drew; 
With  thee  they  figbi,wiih  thee  they  coir.e  tu  share 
The  glorious  triiunph  of  the  sacred  war. 
There,  where  thou  seest  the  dust  and  smoke  on  high 
In  mingled  waves,  where  heajreof  ruin  lie. 
There,  wraijt  in  darkness,  HugohohU  his  place. 
And  heaves  the  bobiark  from  its  lowest  base. 
See!  Dudon,  ariu'd  apainst  the  northern  towers, 
V/ith  fire  and  sword  celestial  vengeance  jiours. 


3  Though  the  particular  character  of  Ismena  is 
entirely  the  invention  of  the  poet,  vet  history  re- 
lates the  death  of  certain  magicians,  that  had 
placed  them.selves  on  tiie  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  machines  of  the  Christians. 

*  This  fiction  seems  to  be  taken,  from  miracles 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  crusade.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Tiro  relates,  that,  the  Ciiristians  being 
engaged  with  the  Infidels,  and  ne,arly  defeated,  a 
soldier  was  seen  to  de-ccnd  from  Mount  t)iivet, 
bearing  a  shield  of  wonderful  lustre,  who  encou- 
raged the  Christians  to  renew  the  battle  with 
double  vigour,  and  imuiediatily  disappeared.  It 
was  likewise  said,  that,  at  the  siege 'if  .\ntiwh, 
Pyrrhus,  a  Turk,  saw  an  infinite  army  of  sol- 
diers on  white  horses,  with  white  arms  and  vest- 
meuLs,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Christians. 
These  afterwards  disappeared,  and  were  snpposeil 
to  be  angels  and  the  soalsof  the  blessed,  sent  from 
God  to  succour  the  t  hristians. 


Von  sacred  form  that  on  the  mount  appears. 

Who  solemn  robes  with  wreaths  o'priestliood  ncirs, 

Is  .^detnarS;  a  saint  confcss'd  he  stands: 

Sec  !  still  he  follows,  blesses  still  Ihe  bands. 

Rut  higher  raise  thy  looks,  bihold  in  air 

Where  all  the  powers  of  Heaven  combin'd  appear." 

TIk  hero  rais'd  his  eyes,  and  saw  aljove 
A  countless  army  of  celestials  move, 
three  squadrons  rang'd' the  wondrous  force  dis- 

play'd. 
Three  f  ilgent  circles  every  squadron  ma<le, 
Orb  witlyn  orb;  by  just  degrees  Ihey  rose. 
And  nine  bright  rank*  the  heavenly  host  compose '. 
His  sense  no  tnore  sustain'd  the  blaze  of  light. 
And  all  the  vision  vauish'd  from  his  sight. 
Then  round  the  plain  his  martial  bands  he  'spy'd. 
And  saw  how  conquest  sniil'd  on  every  side. 
With  brave  Rinaldu  numbers  scale  the  wall ; 
I'efore  his  arms  in  heaps  the  Syrians  fall : 
No  longer  Godfiey  then  his  zeal  restrain'd, 
But  siialch'd  the  stai;daril  fiom  Altiiro's  hand  ; 
.ind,  rushing  o'er  the  bridge,  the  passaae  try'd. 
The  furious  Turk  all  passage  there  deny'd  : 


5  The  archbishop  of  Tiro  gives  Ihe  following  ex- 
traordinary accoimt:  '*  Thaf<lay  Adeinar,  bishop 
ofPoggio,  a  man  of  exemplary  virtue  atid  piety, 
who  lost  bis  life  near  Antioch,  was  seen  by  num- 
bers in  the  holy  city  :  and  numbers,  whose  testi-" 
tnony  is  worthy  of  cretlit,  affitmed  that  they  saw 
him  atnong  the  first  to  scale  the  walls,  ami  inciting 
others  to  entcrthe  t'-wn."  Allthese  traditions  were 
authority  sufficient  for  the  beautiful  machine  uitit 
which  Tasso  has  adorned  bis  poem;  the  whole  pas- 
sage of  which  is  taken  from  the  sublime  tiction  i^f 
Virgil,  in  the  '2d  i^neid,  n  here  /Eneas  sees  the  gofis 
of  Greece  engaged  in.lhc  destrui.tion  of  his  native 
city. 

'  The  Italian  comm.entator  explains  these  to 
mean  the  three  celestial  hierarchies,  each  divided 
into  three  orders :  the  first,  serapiiitn,  cherubim, 
and  thrones;  the  second,  dominations,  principali- 
ties, and  powers;  the  third,  virtues,  angels,  and 
archangels.  This  opinion  is  according  to  St.  Uic- 
gory  and  St.  Bernard,  from  which  other  authors 
have  differed. 

"  Some  theologi^ts  have  said  that  the.se  circles 
diminished  till  they  came  to  an  indivisible  point, 
wlitreln  was  centred  the  essence  of  Dvioity.  This 
abstruse  and  whimsical  doctrine  is  mentioiHo  bv 
Dante,  which  passage  may  not  l>e  uiipleasing  to  the 
curiotis  reader  ;  wdiere  bespcaksofthcse  nine  choirs 
or  orders  in  the  following  manner  : 
Uii  punto  vidi,  che  raggia\a  luine 

Acuto  SI,  che'l  viso  ch'egli  alfoca, 

Chiuder  comiensi  per  lo  forta  acumf  : 
nistante  intoriio  al  punto  uii  cerohio  d'igne 

Si  ^irava  si  ratto,  ch'  avria  vinto 

Quel  tnoto  che  piu  tosto  il  m'indo  eigne, 
E  qyestro  era  d'un  altro  circoncinto 

K  quel  del  tcrzo  e'l  terzo  poi  dal  quarto 

Dal  quintoil  quaito,  e  pot  dal  scstu  il  quinto 
Sovraseguia  il  settiino  si  sparto 

Gia  di  larghezza  che'l  mezzo  di  Giuno 

Intero  a  conlenerlo  sarebbe  arto. 
G'si  I'ottavo,  e'l  uouo :  e  ciaschtduno 

Piu  tardii  si  movea,  secondo  ch'cra, 

lu  numeru  distante,  piCi  da  I'lmo. 

Paradiso,  caiilo  xxviii. 
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A  111  tic  space  is  now  the  ploiloiis  fielil 
Where  valour's  deeds  a  great  example  yield  ! 
•'  Heielet  me  nobly  fall  I"  the  Pairan  cries, 
"  Be  clory  mine,  let  life  the  viil;jar  prize. 

0  burst  the  bridge  !  and  me  alone  expose  ; 

1  sball  not  meanly  sink  bineath  the  foes." 

But  now  he  sees  th'  affrighted  numbers  (ly, 
And  now  Ix  holds  thf  dread  Rinaldo  nigh  : 
'•  What  sh'uld  I  do?''  the  wavering  sold;m  said  : 
"  If  here  1  fall,  in  vain  my  blood  is  shed." 
Tiien,  other  schemes  rcvoivmg  in  his  mind, 
lie  slowlv  to  the  chief  the  pass  resignM, 
Who  threatening  folhrn-'cl,  wi  h  impetuons  haste. 
And  on  the  wall  >hc  holy  standard  plae'd. 

The  cnnqnering  banner,  to  the  breeze  unroll'd, 
Redundant  streams  in  many  a  waving  fold  : 
The  «i;idj  «ith  awe  confess  the  heavenly  sign, 
Wiih  purer  beams  the  day  appears  to  shine: 
The  swords  seem  bid  to  turn  their  points  away. 
And  darts  around  it  innncenlly  play: 
The  sacred  mount  the  purple  cross  adores, 
An'l  Sion  owns  it  from  her  topmost  towers. 

Then  all  the  squadrons  rais'd  a  shouting  cry. 
The  loud  acclaim  of  joyful  \ictory  '. 
Piom  man  lo  man  the  clamour  pours  around  : 
The  distant  hills  reecho  to  the  sound. 
And  now.  incens'd,  impatient  of  delay, 
Against  Argantes  Tancred  forc'd  his  way; 
At  once  he  lanch'd  his  bridge,  the  passage  made. 
And  straight  his  standard  on  the  walls  displ  ly'd. 

I>nttow'rdsthesouth  where  aged  Raymond  fought, 
And  'gainst  the  Pagan  king  his  forces  brought  ; 
There  deeper  toil  engng'd  the  Christian  powtr, 
There  rocky  paths  delay'd  the  cumbrous  tower. 
At  length  th'  assailants  and  defenders  hear 
The  echoing  shouts  of  conquest  from  afar. 
To  Aladine  and  Raymond  soon  't  is  known, 
That  tow'rds  the  plain  are  Sion's  ramparts  won  : 
Then  thus  the  earl  aloud — "  O  hear,  my  friends  ! 
ISefore  the  Christian  arms  the  city  bends  ! 
And  does  she,  when  subdu'd,  our  courage  dare  ? 
Shall  we  alone  no  glorious  triumph  share  ?" 

But  soon  the  Syrian  king  withdrew  his  force, 
Kor  longer  strove  to  oppose  the  victor's  course  ; 
Reti-eating  thence  a  lofty  fort  he  gain'd. 
From  which  he  hop'd  their  fury  to  withstand. 

Now  all  the  conquering  bands,  oppos'd  no  more. 
Swarm  o'er  the  walls  and  through  the  portals  pour. 
The  thirsty  sword  now  rages  far  and  wide. 
Death  stalks  with  grief  and  terrour  at  his  side  : 
Blo<id  runs  in  rivers,  or  in  pools  o'ertlows. 
And  dead  and  dying,  heap'd,  a  horrid  scene  compose ! 

BOOK  XIX. 

THE    .ARGUMENT. 

Tantred  and  Argantes  retire  together  from  the 
walls,  and  engage  in  single  combat :  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  the  latter  is  slain  ;  and  Tan- 
cred himself,  weakened  by  the  lossofldood,  falls 
into  a  swoon.  In  the  mean  time  Rinaldo  pursues 
the  Infidels,  and  compels  many  of  them  to  take 
refuge  in  Solomon's  temple.  Rinaldo  at  length 
burstinjc  open  the  gate,  the  Christian  troops  en- 
ter, and  make  a  terrible  slaughter.  .Solyman 
and  Aladine  fortify  themselves  in  David's  loner. 
Solyman  defends  the  pass  with  great  intrepidity, 
but  at  la>t  retires  within  the  fort  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Godfiey    and   Rinaldo.      !<ight  puts  an 


end  to  the  operations  on  both  sides.  Vafrirt* 
enters  the  L-'gyptian  camp,  wl  ere  be  meels  with 
Ermiiiia.  In  their  way  to  the  Chri.-tian  lenls, 
they  find  Tancied  in  appearance  dead  :  Krmi- 
tiia's  lamentation  ;  she  recovers  Tancred  from 
bis  swoon,  and,  at  his  desire,  he  is  conveyed  with 
the  body  of  Argantes  to  the  city.  Vafrino  gives 
ail  account  to  Godirey  of  the  cliscoveries  he  has 
made ;  upon  which  the  general  determines  to 
hold  his  army  in  readiness  to  encounter  the 
Egyptian  forces. 

Now  wide-destroying  deal  h  or  pale  affright 
Remuv'd  the  Pagans  from  their  ramparts'  height : 
Alone,  still  fix'd  to  triumph  or  to  fall, 
.Argantes  turns  not  from  th'  abanilon'd  wall  j 
Secure  be  stands,  his  front  imdauntcd  shows, 
.\nd  singly  combats  midst  a  host  of  foes  ; 
Far  more  than  death  he  dreads  a  sullied  name. 
And,  ii  he  dies,  would  close  his  davs  with  fame. 

Before  tiie  rest  intrepi<l  Tancred  tiies. 
And  lifts  his  falchion,  and  the  chief  defies  : 
\\'cll,  by  his  mien  and  arms  confess'd  to  view, 
His  plighted  fiie  the  fierce  .Argantes  knew. 
"   Thus  dost  thou,  Tancred!  keep  thy  faith?"  he 
"  I, ate  art  thou  come  our  battle  to  decide  :   [cried, 
^\'e  meet  not  here  as  heroes  heroes  dare ; 
Thou  com'st  a  base  ortilicer  of  war  ! 
Ihusf  engine^  are  thy  guard,  those  troops  thy  shield ; 
'1  lion  briugst  strange  weapons  to  disgrace  the  field  ! 
Vet  hope  not  from  this  hand,  in  dreadful  strife. 
(Thou  womau's  murderer!)  now  to  'scape  with  life  ! 

He  said  ;  and  Tancred,  smiling  with  disdain. 
In  words  indignant  thus  replied  again: 
"  Late  am  I  come  } — Suppress  thy  senseless  scorn^ 
Soon  shalt  then  find  too  sjieedy  my  return  ; 
When  thou  shalt  wish,  to  ease  thy  doubtful  soul, 
Tiiat  'twixt  lis  Alps  might  rise,  or  oceans  roll; 
And  know,  by  fatal  proof  too  well  display 'd. 
Nor  fear  detain'd  my  arms,  nor  sloth  delay'd. 
Come,  glorious  chief !  thou  terrour  of  the  plain, 
By  whom  arc  heroes  qnell'd  and  giants  slain! 
With  me  retire,  and  prove  thy  boasted  might; 
The  woman's  murderer  dares  thee  to  the  fight !" 

Then  to  his  troops— '' Withhold  your  wralhful 
This  warrior  now  my  sword  aUine  demands  ;  [hands. 
No  common  foe  ;  by  challenge  him  I  claim  ; 
I>y  former  promise  mine,  and  mine  by  fame." 

'*  Descend,"  again  the  proud  Circassian  cried, 
•■'  Or  singly,  or  with  aid,  the  cause  decide: 
The  place  frequented  or  the  desert  try  ; 
U'ith  every  odds  thy  prowess  I  defy  !" 

The  stern  conventiim  made,  at  once  they  move. 
With  mutual  ire.  the  dreadful  light  to  prove. 
.Already  Tancred  hopes  the  glorious  strife, 
.And  burns  with  zeal  to  take  the  Pagan's  life  : 
He  claims  him  wholly,  all  his  blood  demands. 
And  em  ies  even  a  drop  to  vulgar  hands. 
He  spreads  his  shield,  forbids  the  threatening  blow, 
And  guards  from  darts  and  spears  his  mighty  foe. 
They  leave  the  walls,  impatient  of  delay. 
And  through  a  winding  path  pursue  their  way. 
At  length,  amid  surrounding  hills,  they  view'd 
A  narrow  valley,  black  with  shady  wood; 
That  seem'd  a  syban  iheatre.  dcsign'd 
For  chase  or  combat  with  the  savage-kind. 
Here  both  the  warriors  stopp'd;  when,  pensive  grown, 
Argantes  turn'd  to  view  the  suffering  town. 
Tancred,  who  saw  his  foe  no  buckler  wield, 
Str  aight  cast  his  own  at  distance  on  the  fiell ; 
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Therithtisbegan— "What  means  tliissuddengloom? 
Think'st  thou,  at  last,  thy  destin'il  huur  is  come  ? 
If  such  foreboding  thoughts  a  doubt  create, 
Too  late  thy  prescience,  and  thy  fears  too  late." 

**  Yon  city  fills  my  miud,"  the  chief  replied, 
"  The  queen  of  nati<ms,  and  Judea's  pride. 
That  vanquished  now  must  fall,  while  [  in  vain 
Attempt  her  sinking  luins  to  sustain: 
How  pijor  a  vengeance  can  thy  life  afford, 
Thy  life  bv  Heaveir  devoted  to  my  sword  !" 

He  ceas'd  ;  then  wary  each  to  combat  drew  : 
For  each  his  adverse  cliampion's  valour  knew. 
Tancred  was  light,  his  joints  were  firmly  knit, 
Swift  were  his  hands,  and  ready  were  his  feet, 
Argante^s  tower'd  superior  by  the  head. 
With  larger  limbs,  with  shoulders  broader  spread. 
Now  Tancred  wheels,  now  bends  to  elude  the  foe, 
Now  with  his  sword  averts  th'  impencling  blow. 
But  high  erect  the  hold  Argantes  stood. 
And  equal  art,  with  different  action,  show'd: 
Now  here,  now  there,  impetuous  from  above. 
Against  the  prince  the  brandish'd  steel  lie  drove. 
That,  on  his  art  and  courage  most  relies  ; 
This,  on  his  mighty  strencth,  and  giant  size. 

Two  vessels  thus  ebeir  naval  strife  maintain, 
When  no  rude  wind  disturbs  the  watery  plain: 
Their  bulk  though  different,  equal  is  the  fight. 
In  swiftness  one,  and  one  excels  in  height. 
But  while  the  Christian  seeks  to  reach  the  foe. 
And  shuns  the  sword  that  seems  to  threat  the  blow. 
Full  at  his  face  the  point  Argantes  sliouk  ; 
Then  swift,  as  Tancred  tum'd  toward  the  stroke, 
He  pierc'd  his  Hank,  and,  loud  exidting,  said, 
"  Behold  the  crafty  now  by  craft  betray'd  ! " 

With  rage  and  shame  inilignanl  Tancred  burn'd. 
And  all  his  thoughts  to  gloiiuns  vengeance  turn'd  ; 
Then  with  his  falchion  to  the  boast  replies, 
Whereto  his  aim  the  vizor  open  lies. 
Argantes  breaks  the  blow :  with  shorten'd  sword 
On  him  intrepid  rush'd  the  Christian  kird  : 
The  Pagan's  better  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  dy*d 
With  many  a  ghastly  wound  his  bleeding  side, 
"  Receive  this  answer,'*  loud  the  hero  cries, 
*'  The  vanquish'd  to  his  victor  thus  replies!" 

The  fierce  Circassian  foams  with  rage  and  pain. 
But  strives  to  free  his  captive  arm  in  vain: 
At  length,  dependent  from  the  chain',  be  leaves 
The  trusty  falchion,  and  his  hand  reprieves. 
Each  other  now  in  rude  embrace  they  pres^'d. 
Arms  lock'd  in  arms,  and  breast  oppos'd  to  breast. 
Not  with  more  vigour,  on  the  sandy  field, 
Great  Hercules  the  mighty  giant  held. 
Such  is  their  coutlict.  so  the  wairiors  strain. 
Till  both  together,  sidelong,  press  the  plain. 
.Argantes,  as  he  fell,  by  chance  or  skill. 
Bore  high  his  better  arm  releas'd  at  » ill : 
But  Tancreds  hand,  that  should  the  weapon  wield, 
W^as  held  beneath  him  prisoneron  the  field. 
Full  well  the  Frank  th'  unequal  peril  view'd. 
And,  soon  recovering,  on  his  feet  he  stood. 

More  slow  the  Saracen  the  ground  forsook, 
And,  ere  he  rose,  receiv'd  a  sudden  stroke. 
But  as  the  pine,  whose  leafy  summit  btnds 
To  Eurus'  blast,  at  once  again  ascends; 

'  In  .Ari'isto  it  is  frcquentlv  mentioned,  th.st  the 
sword  was  fastened  to  the  wrist  by  a  chain,  though 
hi-  is  the  only  passage  where  such  a  custom  is  al- 
uded  to  by  Tasso. 


So  from  his  fall  arose  the  Pagan  knicbt 

With  equal  wrath  and  unabated  miglit. 

.Again,  with  flashing  swords,  the  war  they  w.ig'd  : 

Vow  less  of  art  and  more  oChorronr  rag'd,    [blood; 

From   Tancred's   wounds  appear'd    (he    trickling 

But  from  Argantes  pour'd  a  crimson  flood  : 

Tancred  full  soon  his  feeble  arm  beh(  Id 

Slow  and  more  slow  the  weighty  falchioo  wield  : 

All  hatred  then  hi<  generous  breast  furswjk. 

And,  back  retreating,  mildly  thus  he  spoke : 

"  Yield,  daimtless  chief!   enough  thy  worth  is 
Or,  me,  or  fortune,  for  thy  victor  own :       [shottn  j 
I  ask  no  spods.  no  triumph  from  the  fight. 
Nor  to  injself  reserve  a  conqueror's  right" 

At  this,  with  rage  renew 'd,  the  Pagan  burn'd : 
"  I'se  what  thy  fortune  gives,"  he  fierce  return'd, 
"  .Anddar'st  thou  then  fi-oin  me  the  conquest  claim? 
Shall  base  concessions  stain  .Argantes'  fame  > 
.Alike  thy  mercy  and  thy  threats  I  prize; 
This  arm  shall  yet  thy  sen-ele^s  pride  chastise," 
As,  near  extinct,  the  torch  new  light  acquires. 
Revives  its  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  expires  : 
-^  he,  when  scarce  the  blood  mainiain'd  its  course. 
With  kindled  ire  recruits  his  dying  force; 
Kesolv'd  his  last  of  days  with  fame  to  spend, 
.And  crown  his  actions  with  a  glorious  end. 
I  Jrasp'd  in  each  hand,  his  vengeful  steel  he  took  e 
hi  \ain  the  Christian's  sword  oppos'd  the  stroke  : 
Full  on  his  shoulder  fell  the  deadly  blade. 
\or.  deaden'd  there,  its  eager  fury  stav'd. 
But,  glancing  downward,  deeply  pierc'd  his  side, 
.And  stain'd  his  armour  with  a  purple  tide. 
Vet  Tancred's  l<x>ks  nor  doubt  nor  fear  confess'd  ; 
For  Nature's  self  had  steel'd  his  dauntless  breast. 
.A  second  stroke  the  haughty  Pagan  Iry'd  ; 
The  wary  Christian  now  his  purpose  spy'd, 
And  slipl,  elusive,  from  the  steel  aside. 
Then,  spent  in  empty  air  thy  strength  in  vain. 
Thou  fall'st,  Argantes  !  headlong  on  the  plain: 
Thou  fall'st !  5'et  (unsubdu'd  alike  in  all) 
None  but  thyself  can  boast  .Argantes'  fill  ! 

Fresh  stream'd  the  blood  from   every    gaping 
wound. 
And  the  red  torrent  delug'd  all  the  ground  : 
Yet  on  his  arm  and  knee  the  furious  knight 
His  bulk  supported,  and  provok'dthe  tight. 
.Again  his  hand  the  courteous  victor  stav'd: 
"  Submit,  O  chief!  preserve  thy  life,"  he  said  : 
Put,  while  hepaus'd,  the  fierce  insidious  foe 
Full  at  his  heel  directs  a  treacherous  blow, 
.And  thre.its  aloud.  Then  Cash  from  Tancred's  eyes 
The  sjiarks  of  wrath,  while  thus  the  heni  cries: 
"  And  dost  thou,  wr>^tcli  I  such  base  return  afford 
For  life  so  long  preserv'd  from  Tancred's  sword  ?'* 

He  said ;  and  as  he  sp-ike,  no  more  delay'd. 
Rut  through  his  vizor  plung'd  th'  avenging  blade. 
Thus  fell  Argantes  :  as  he  liv'd  he  died ; 
I'ntam'd  his  soul,  unconquer'd  was  his  pride  : 
Nor  droop'd  his  spirit  at  th'  approach  of  death. 
But  threats  and  rage  employ 'd  his  latest  breath. 

Then  Tancred  in  the  sheath  his  sword  bestow'd. 
And  paid  to  (iod  the  thanks  his  conquest  ow'd  : 
But  dear  bis  triumph  has  the  victor  cost : 
His  senses  fail,  his  wonted  strength  is  lost. 
.Again  he  strives  to  pass  the  valley  o'er. 
And  tread  the  steps  his  feet  had  trod  before. 
Not  far  his  tottering  knees  their  load  sustain. 
His  utmost  stiengih  he  tries,  but  tries  in  vain. 
Now,  laid  on  earth,  his  arm  supports  his  head, 
(His  arm,  that  trembles  like  a  feeble  reed) 
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Each  object  swims  before  his  piddy  sight ; 
Tlie  cheerful  day  seems  chang'd  to  dusky  nif;ht ; 
He  faints — he  swoons  !  and  scarce  to  mortal  eyes 
The  victor  differing  from  the  vanqnish'd  lies. 

While  these,  iuflam'd  with  private  hate,  enfrag'd, 
The  wrathful  Christians  tbroush  the  city  rag'd. 
Wbattongnecan  tell  the  woes  thattnen  wcrcknown. 
And  speak  thehirrours  of  a  conquer'd  town  ! 
Each  part  is  fill'd  with  death,  with  blood  defil'd  ; 
The  ghastly  slain  appear  in  mounlain^  pil'd. 
There,  on  th'  unbury'd  corse  the  wounded  spread; 
The  living  hereinterr'd  beneath  the  dead. 
With  flo'ving  hair  pale  mothers  fly  distrcst, 
And  clasp  their  harmless  infants  to  the  breast : 
The  spoiler  here,  impeli'd  by  thirst  cf  prey, 
Bears  on  his  laden  back  the  spoils  away  : 
The  soldier  there,  by  lust  un^overn'd  swpy'd, 
Drags  by  her  graceful  locks  th'  affrighted  maid. 
But    tow'rds   the    mountain    where    the  temple 

stood. 
The  bold  Rinaldo  drove  the  trembling  crowd : 
Nor  helm  nor  buckler  could  his  force  withstand  ; 
Th'  unarm'd  alone  escap'd  his  vengeful  band. 
He  sought  the  brave,  butscorn'd  with  great  disdain 
To  wreak  his  fury  on  a  helpless  train. 
Then  might  you  wondrous  deeds  of  valour  view, 
How  these   he  threatening  chas'd,  and  those  he 

slew; 
How  w  ith  unequal  risk,  but  equal  fear, 
The  arm'd  and  naked  fugitives  appear. 

Already,  mingled  with  th'  ignobler  band, 
A  troop  of  warriors  had  the  temple  gain'd, 
That,  oft  o'erthrown,  and  oft  consum'd  by  flame, 
Still  bears  its  ancient  founder's  glorious  name. 
Great  Solomon  the  stately  fabric  rear'd, 
Where  marble,  gold,  and  cedar  once  appear'd  : 
Less  costly  now  ;  but  'gainst  the  hostile  powers 
Secur'd  with  iron  gates,  and  guarded  towers. 

Rinaldo  rais'd  his  threatening  looks  on  high. 
And  view'd  the  fortress  with  an  angry  eye : 
Kow  here,  now  there,  he  seeks  some  pass  to  meet, 
And  twice  surrounds  it  with  his  rapid  feet. 
So  when  a  wolf,  beneath  the  friendly  shades. 
With  hopes  of  prey  the  peaceful  fold  invades; 
He  traverses  the  ground  with  fruitless  pain, 
Licks  his  dry  chaps,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  vain. 
The  chief  now  paus'd  before  tlie  lofty  gate; 
The  Pagans,  from  above,  th"  encounter  wait. 
While  thus  the  hero  stood,  by  chance  he  'spies 
A  beam  beside  him  of  enormous  size  ; 
(Whale'er  the  use  design 'd)  so  high,  so  vast, 
"The  Isrgest  ship  may  claim  it  for  a  mast : 
This  in  his  nervous  arms  aloft  he  shook, 
And  with  repeated  blows  the  portal  struck  : 
Not  the  strong  ram  with  grciitcr  fury  falls, 
Nor  bombs  more  fiercely  shake  the  tottering  walls. 
Nor  steel  nor  marble  could  the  force  oppose  ; 
The  fence  give~  way  before 'the  driving  blows  : 
The  bars  are  burst,  ttie  sounding  binges  torn, 
And  huri'd  to  earth  the  hatter'd  gates  are  borne. 
Swift  through  the  pass,  the  victor  to  sustain. 
Fierce  as  a  torrent  rush  th'  exulting  train. 

Then,  dire  to  see  !   the  dome  devote  to  God, 
With  carnage  swell'd,  and  pour'd  a  purple  flood. 
O  .sacred  justice  of  th'  Almighty,  shed. 
Though  late,  yet  certain,  on  the  guilty  head  ! 
Thy  awful  providence  now  stands  contest, 
And  kindles  wrath  in  every  pious  breast.  , 
The  Pagan  with  his  blood  must  cleanse  from  stain 
Those  sacred  shrines  which  once  he  durst  profane. 


But  Solyman,  meanwhile,  to  David'*  tower* 
Retreated  with  the  remnant  of  his  power  ; 
His  troops  with  sudden  works  the  fort  enclose. 
And  stop  each  entrance  from  th'  invading  foes. 
And  .Madine  the  tyrant  thither  flies; 
To  whom  aloud  th'  intrepid  soldan  cries       :[gain, 

"Come,  mighty  monarch!   baste!  the  fortress 
Whose  strength  shall  yet  preserve  thy  threaten'J 

reign  ; 
Here  mayst  thou  still  defend  thy  life,  secur'd 
From  the  dire  fury  of  the  wasting  sword.'* 
"  Ah  me  I  relentless  fate,''  the  king  replied, 
"  O'erlurns  the  city,  levels  all  her  pride  ! — 
My  days  are  run — my  empire  now  is  o'er — 
1  liv'd — I  reign'd — but  live  and  reign  no  more  ! — 
'1'is  past! — we  once  have  been  !  beltpid  ourdoom — 
The  last,  th'  irrevocable  hour  is  come  !" 

To  whom  with  generous  warmth  the  Sohian  said  : 
"  Where,  prince  !  is  all  thy  ancient  virtue  fled  i 
Though  of  his  realms  by  fortune  d  ispos.scss'd, 
A  monarch's  throne  is  seated  in  his  breast.        '' 
But  come,  and,  here  secur'd  from  hostile  rage, 
Kefresh  thy  limbs  decay'd  with  toils  and  age." 
Thus   counsel'd   he;    and    straight,   with    careful 
The  hoary  king  withinthc  bulwarks  plac'd.    [liastc. 
Himself  to  guard  the  dangerous  pass  appear'd. 
With  both  his  hands  an  iron  mace  he  lear'd  : 
He  girt  his  trusty  falchion  to  his  side. 
And  all  the  forces  of  the  Franks  defied. 
On  every  part  his  thundering  weapon  flew. 
Am]  tliese  he  overturu'd,  and  those  he  slew. 
All  fled  the  guarded  fort,  with  wild  affright. 
Where'er  they  saw  his  mace'b  fury  light. 
Now,  led  by  fortune,  with  his  dauntless  train, 
The  fearless  Raymond  rusli'd  the  pass  to  gain  : 
.\gainst  the  Turk  in  vain  be  aim'd  the  blow  ; 
But  not  in  vain  relurn'd  his  liaughty  foe: 
Full  in  his  front  the  reverend  chief  he  found, 
Andstreteh'd  him  pale  and  trnubling  on  the  ground. 

A.gain  the  vanquish'd  breathe,  the  victors  flj'. 
Or  in  the  well-defended  entrance  die. 
The  soldan  then,  who,  midst  the  vulgar  dead, 
Beheld  on  earth  the  Christian  leader  spread. 
Incites  his  followers,  with  repeated  cries. 
To  drag  within  the  works  Ihi  ir  prostrate  prize. 

All  spring  to  take  him  (a  determin'd  band), 
Hut  toils  and  dangers  their  a.  tempt  withstand. 
What  Christian  can  his  Raymond's  care  forgo? 
At  once  they  fly  to  guard  him  from  the  foe. 
There  rage,  here  piety,  maintains  the  fight ; 
No  common  cause  detnands  each  warrior's  might : 
For  Raymond's  life  or  freedom  they  contend  ; 
And  those  would  seizethe  cliief,  and  these  defend. 
Yet  had  the  soldan's  force  at  length  prevail'd. 
For  shields  and  helms  before  his  weapon  lail'dj 
But  sudden,  to  relieve  the  faithful  band, 
A  powerful  aid  appear'd  on  either  hand; 
At  once  the  chief  of  chiefs  3,  resistless,  came. 
And  he*,  the  foremost  of  the  martial  name. 

As  when  loud  winds  arise,  and  thunders  roll, 
-And  glancing  lightnings  gleam  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  shephetd-swain,  who  sees  the  darkening  air. 
Withdraws  from  open  fields  his  fleecy  care; 
Ant],  thence  retreating,  to  somecovort  flies 
I'o  shun  the  fury  of  th'  inclement  skies  ; 


'  The  citadel  of  Jerusalem  was  so  called, 

3  Godfrey. 

4  Rinaldo. 
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And  with  liis  voice  and  crook  liis  flock  constrains  ; 
HiDi^clf,  behind  llicm,  lastfon-akestlie  ))lains: 
&)  ti)c  fierce  l*a;ian,  ubo  Uio  st-rm  betielH, 
That  like  a  whirlwind  swept  the  diisly  fn.1'1. 
Who  heard  the  shouts  of  legions  rend  the  air. 
And  saw  the  tiash  of  armour  from  afar, 
f'oinpclPd  his  troops  within  the  j-hcltjering  tower; 
HiinseU,  reluctant,  from  superior  power 
Retires  the  last,  with  nnnbatcd  heat. 
In  caution  brave,  intrepid  in  defeat.  [haste, 

Scarce  were  they  em er'd,  when,  with  headlong 
Rinaldo  o'er  the  broken  fences  pass'd  : 
JV-aire  to  vanquish  one  sofam'd  iu  light. 
His  plij;lited  vows  the  hero's  soul  excite: 
Por  still  he  keeps  his  solemn  oath  in  view. 
To  take  tlie  warrior's  life  who  Swenoslew. 
Then  had  his  matchless  arm  tlie  walls  assail'd. 
Then  liad  ibeir  strength  to  shield  the  soldan  fail'd  : 
But  here  tlie  general  bade  surcease  the  fight. 
For  all  the  horizon  round  was  lost  in  night. 
There  Godfrey  straight  encamp'd  his  martial  train, 
Kesulv'd  at  iiKjrn  the  hostile  fort  to  gain. 
Then  cheerful  thus  his  listening  host  he  warms: 
"  I'h'  Almighty  favours  now  the  Christian  arms  : 
At  early  dawn  yon  fortress  shall  be  ours  ; 
T  he  last  weak  refuge  of  the  faithless  powers. 
I^Ican:iijie  your  thoughts  to  pious  duties  bend. 
The  sick  to  comfort,  and  the  wounded  tend. 
Oo — pay  the  rites  those  gallant  friends  demand. 
Who  purchas'd  with  their  blood  tbisfated  laud; 
This  temper  better  suits  the  Ciiristian  name, 
Thau  souls  with  avarice  or  revenue  on  fianie. 
Too  much,  alas  !  has  slaughter  slain'd  the  day  ; 
Too  tnuch  has  lust  of  plunder  borne  the  sway. 
Then  cease  from  spoil,  each  cruel  deed  forbear; 
And  lei  the  trumpet's  sound  our  will  declare.'' 
He  said  ;  and  went  where,  scarce  repriev'd  from 
death. 
Still  Raymond  groan'd  with  new-recover'd  breath. 
Nor  Solyman  less  bnUl.  his  friends  address'd. 
While  in  hi*  thought  the  chief  his  loubts  suppress'd. 
•*  O  warriors  !  scorn  the  change  of  fortune's  power; 
Still  cheerful  hove  maintains  her  blooming  dower  : 
Safe  is  your  king,  and  safe  his  chosen  train  : 
These  walls  the  noblest  of  the  realm  contain. 
Then  let  the  Franks  their  empty  conquest  boast ; 
S^iifI  fate  impends  o'er  all  th'  exulting  host : 
While  rage  an'  plunder  every  soul  employ. 
And  lust  and  murder  are  their  savage  joy  : 
Amidst  the  mingled  tumult  shall  they  fall, 
And  onedesiructive  hour oerwhelm  them  all; 
If  Egypt's  troops,  now  hastening  to  our  aid, 
Witli  luiinerous  force  their  scatterd  bands  invade. 
From  hence  our  missile  weapons  can  we  pour. 
To  whelm  the  city  with  a  rocky  shouir; 
And  with  our  engines  from  afar  defend 
The  paths  that  to  the  sepulchre  ascend." 

While  deeds  like  these  were  wrought,  Vafrino 
goes; 
A  trusty  spy,  amidst  a  host  of  foes  : 
The  camp  he  left,  his  lonely  way  he  took. 
What  time  the  Sun  the  western  sky  forsook; 
By  .^scalon  he  pass'd,  ere  yet  the  day 
Shed  from  his  orient  thninc  the  golden  ray  : 
And  when  his  car  had  reach'd  the  midmost  licight. 
The  hostile  camp  appear'd  in  open  sight. 
There,  pitch'd  around,  unnumher'd  tents  he  sees, 
I'nnumber'd  streamers  waging  to  the  breeze. 
Discord.-int  tongues  assail  his  wondering  ears ; 
Timbrels  and  horq;  and  barbarous  not?s  be  bears. 


The  elephant  and  camel  mixtheir  cries; 
The  generous  steed,  with  shriller  sound,  replies. 
.Surpris'd  he  sees  such  numerous  forces  joiu'd, 
VV'here  .Asia's  realms  and  Afric'sseem  combin'd. 

Now  here,  now  there,  his  watchful  looks  be  tiirows. 
And  mark.s  what  different  works  the  camp  enclose  ; 
.Vor  seeks  in  unfrequented  parts  to  lie; 
Nor  shuns  the  observance  of  the  public  eye  ; 
But  boldly  to  each  high  pavilion  goes, 
Aud  fearless  communes  with  th'  unconscious  foci 
Wise  were  his  questions,  well  his  answers  made. 
And  deepest  prudence  all  his  actions  sway'd. 
'I'he  warriors,  steeds,  and  arms,  attract  his  view  ; 
Full  soon  each  leader's  rank  and  name  he  knew. 
At  length,  as  wandering  through  the  vale  he  went. 
Chance  led  bis  footste|is  to  the  general's  tent : 
Tliere,  white  imniers'd  in  deepest  thought  he  stay'd. 
Mis  searching  eyes  a  friendly  gap  survey'd  ; 
From  this  each  voice  within  distinct  was  heard. 
Through  thisreveal'd  th'  interior  parts  appear'd. 
There  watch'd  N'afrino,  while  he  seem'd  employ'd 
To  meud  the  torn  pavilion's  opening  side. 

Bare-headed  there  he  saw  the  chief  confest. 
With  limbs  in  armour  sheath'd,  and  purple  vest: 
Two  pages  bore  his  helmet  and  his  shield  ; 
His  better  hand  a  p-jinted  javelin  held  ; 
He  view'd  a  warrior,  who  beside  him  stood. 
Of  limbs  gigantic,  and  of  semblance  proud. 
Vafrino  stay'd,  intent  their  words  to  bear, 
And  sudden  Godfrey's  name  assail'd  his  ear.  [spoke, 
"  Thiuk'st  thou,"  the  leader  thus  the  knight  be- 
"  That  Goilfrey  sure  shall  fall  heneath  thy  stroke  r" 

Then  he  :  "  He  surely  falls!  and  here  I  swear 
N'c'er  to  return,  but  victor  from  the  war. 
This  hand  my  fellows'  swords  shall  render  vain  j 
.\iid  let  my  deed  this  sole  reward  obtain; 
\  glorious  trophv  of  his  .irms  to  raise 
In  Cairo's  tottn,  and  thus  inscribe  my  praise: 
■  These  from  the  Lhristian  chief,  whose  force  o'er- 
.\ll  Asia's  lands,  in  battle  Ormood  won;  [run 

And  fix'd  them  here,  that  future  times  might  tell 
Huw,  by  his  process  vanquish'd.  Godfrey  fell.'  " 

'•  Think  not  nurgrateful  king,"  the  leader  cries 
"  Will  view  th'  imjjortant  act  with  thankless  eyes  : 
Full  gladly  will  he  yield  to  thy  demand, 
.And  crown  they  service  with  a  bounteous  hand.     - 
Cut  now  with  speed  the  vests  and  arms  prepare  - 
The  approaching  day  of  combat  claims  thy  care." 
"  AU,  all  is  now  prepar'd" — the  knight  replied: 
And  here  the  converse  ceas'd  on  either  side. 

Thus  they.     A  stranger  to  the  hidden  sense. 
The  words  Vafrino  heard  in  deep  suspense  ■ 
f)ft-times  debating,  in  hisar.xious  mind. 
What  arms  were  purpos'd,  and  what  niles  design'd. 
He  parted  thence,  and  sleepless pasj'd  the  ni"ht 
.And  watch'd  impatient  for  the  danning  light;  ° 
But  when  the  camp,  as  early  morning  shiu'd, 
Inforl'd  the  «aiing  banners  to  the  wind, 
Mi\'d  with  the  rest  he  went,  with  these  he  stay'd  • 
And  round  friiin  teut  to  tent  uncertain  strav'd. 

One  day  he  came  to  where,  in  regal  state 
.\midst  her  knights  and  dames  Armida  sate: 
Pensive  she  secm'il,  with  various  cares  opprest 
.\  tliousand  thoughts  revoUing  in  her  breast: 
(In  her  fair  hand  iier  lovely  cheek  she  plae'd, 
.■\ud  prone  to  earth  her  starry  eyes  she  cast, 
.\11  moist  with  tears.     Full  opposite  he  saw 
A<lmstus  motionless  with  silent  awe: 
Fix'd  on  her  charms,  he  gaz'd  with  fond  desire. 
And  v.itb  the  prospect  fed  bis  amorous  lire. 
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Bill  Tisaphernes  both  by  turns  beheld. 
While  different  passions  in  his  bowin  swell 'd  : 
His  chanjjing  looks  a  quick  succession  prove. 
Now  fir'd  with  hatred,  now  inHam'd  with  love, 
j^rom  lhen:e  Vafriuo  cost  his  slight  aside, 
And  midst  the  damsels  Altamorus  'spy'd  ; 
Who  ciirbVl  the  license  of  his  rovinfr  eyes, 
Or  snatch'd  his  wary  glances  by  siiijjrise; 
Her  hand,  her  face,  with  secret  rapture  view'd, 
And  oft,  by  stealih,  a  sweeter  scartJi  pnrsu'd, 
To  explore  the  passage  where  th"  uncantious  vest 
Reveal'd  the  beauties  of  her  ivory  breast. 
At  lenath  her  downcast  looks  Armida  rears. 
While  through  her  grief  a  transient  smile  appears. 
«'  O  brave  Adrastus  !  in  thy  glorious  boast 
I  feel,"  she  cries,  "  my  former  anguish  lost : 
And  soon  I  trust  a  sweet  revenge  to  find  ; 
For  sweet  is  vengeance  to  an  injur'd  mind  '* 

To  whom  the  Indian — "  Bid  thy  sorrows  cease, 
O  royal  fair  !  compose  thy  soul  to  peace. 
Doubt  not  to  view,  (ere  many  days  are  fled) 
Cast  at  thy  feet  Rinaldo's  impious  head ; 
Else  shall  he  come,  if  so  thy  will  ordains, 
To  servile  dungeons,  and  eternal  chains." 
To  Tisaphernes  smiling  then  she  said  : 
"  And  wilt  not  thou,  O  chief!  Armida  aid  ?" 
"  It  suits  not  me,"  he  taunting  thus  replied, 
**  With  such  a  knight  to  combat  side  b}'  side. 
But  I  more  slow,  in  tields  of  battle  new. 
Must  far  behind  thy  champion's  steps  pursue.'' 
Sternly  he  said  ;  the  word  the  moiiarcli  took. 
And  straight  incens'd  with  pride  ungoveni'd  spoke : 
**  'Tis  thine,  indeed,  a  distant  war  to  v.age. 
Nor  dare  like  me  in  nearer  tight  engage." 

Then  Tisaphenies  shook  his  haughty  head  : 
'*  O  were  I  master  of  this  arm,"  he  said, 
"  Could  I  at  vnll  this  faithful  falchion  yield, 
AVe  soon  should  see  who  best  coidd  brave  the  field  : 
JieFce  as  thou  art,  thy  threats  with  scorn  I  hear! 
Not  thee,  but  Heaven  and  tyrant  love,  1  fear." 
He  ceas'd  :  Adrastus  stern  his  force  defy'd ; 
But  here  Armida  interpos'd,  and  cried  : 

"  O  warriors  !  wherefore  now,  yourpromise  vam. 
Will  you  so  soon  resume  your  gift  again  ? 
My  champions  are  ye  both — let  this  suffice 
To  bind  your  jarring  souls  in  friendly  tics  : 
At  my  command,  this  rash  contention  cease  ; 
He  meets  my  anger  first  who  wounds  the  peace." 
Thus  she  :    at  once  the  rage  their  breast  forsttik, 
And  hearts  discordant  bow'd  beneath  her  yoke. 

Vafrino,  present,  all  their  converse  knew. 
Then,  pensive,  from  the  lofty  tent  withdrew  ; 
He  saw,  though  deeply  yet  in  clouds  enshrin'd. 
Some  treason  'gainst  the  Christian  chief  design'd  : 
He  question'd  oft,  resolv'd  each  means  to  try 
To  bear  the  secret  thence,  or  bravely  die, 
Iti  vain  bis  search— till  chance  at  length  display'd 
The  treacherous  snares  for  pious  Godfrey  laid. 
Again  he  sought  the  tent,  and  view'd  again 
The  princess  seated  midst  her  warrior  train  : 
Then  near  a  damsel  with  familiar  air 
He  drew,  and  sportive  thus  address'd  the  fair: 

**  I  too  would  gladly  draw  th'  avenging  blade, 
Th'  elected  champion  of  some  lovely  maid : 
Perhaps  this  arm  Rinaldo's  self  may  feel. 
Or  Godfrey  breathless  sink  beneath  my  steel. 
Ask  from  this  hand  (to  me  that  service  owe) 
The  head  devoted  of  some  barbarous  foe." 

So  spoke  the  squire;  and  smiling  as  bespoke, 
A  virgin  view'd  him  with  attentive  look  : 


Sudden  her  eyes  his  well-known  face  confess'd, 
Beside  him  soon  she  stood, and  thus  address'd: 

*'  From  all  the  train  J  here  thy  sword  demand. 
Nor  ask  ignoble  service  at  thy -hand  : 
I  choose  thee  for  my  champion;  hence  retire, 
I  now  thy  converse,  as  my  knight,  require." 

She  said  ;  and  drew  him  from  the  throng  aside : 
"  I  know  thee  well,  Vafrino  !"  then  she  cried, 
"  Knoff'at  thou  not  me  ?" — Confus'd  the  Christian 
Till  with  asmilehethushisspeech  renew 'd:  [stood, 

"  Ne'er  have  I  seen  thy  charms,  exalted  fair. 
Nor  is  the  name  thou  speak'st  the  name  I  bear  : 
Hoin  on  Biscrta's  shore,  my  birth  I  claim 
From  Lesbin',  and  Almanzor  is  my  name." 

"  Long  have  I  known  thee,"  thus  the  maid  reply 'd, 
"  Then  seek  no  more  in  vain  thyself  to  hide  : 
Dismiss  thy  fear — thou  seest  a  faithful  friend 
For  thee  prepar'd  her  dearest  life  to  spend. 
Behold  Knninia  !  born  of  royal  kind, 
And  once  with  thee  in  Taucred's  service  join'd  : 
Two  happy  moons  a  blissful  captive  there, 
I  liv'd  in  peace  beneath  thy  gentle  care." 

Then  on  her  face  he  bent  his  earnest  view, 
.4nd  soon  the  features  of  Erminia  knew. 

**  Rest  on  my  faith  secure,"  the  damsel  cries, 
"  I  here  attest  the  Sun  and  conscious  skies! 
Ah  !  let  me  now  thy  pitying  aid  implore  i 
Krminia  to  her  former  bonds  restore  ! 
In  irksome  freedom  since  my  hours  were  led. 
Care  tills  my  days,  and  slumber  flies  my  bed. 
Com'st  thou  the  secrets  of  the  host  to  spy? 
In  happy  time — on  me  thou  mayst  rely : 
I  shall  at  full  their  purpos'd  frauds  explain. 
Which  thou, perchance,hadst  long  explor'dm  vain." 
Thus  she;  while  doubtful  still  Vafrino  mus'd 
In  silent  gaze,  with  various  thoughts  confus'd  : 
He  cali'd  Armida's  former  arts  to  min<l : 
Woman's  a  changeful  and  loqijacious  kind  : 
A  thousand  schemes  their  6ckle  hearts  divide. 
Insensate  those  that  in  the  sex  confide  ! 
At  length  he  spoke:  "  If  hence  vou  seek  to  fly, 
Haste,  let  us  go— your  trusty  guide  am  I. 
Be  this  resolv'd — but  let  us  yet  beware. 
And  further  speech  till  fitter  time  forbear." 

Thus  having  said,  they  fix'd  without  delay. 
Before  the  troops  decamp'd  to  take  their  way. 
Vafrino  parted  thence  ;  the  cautious  maid 
Awhile  in  converse  with  the  damsels  stay'd, 
Amus'd  them  with  her  champion  latc'ly  gain'd. 
And  with  a  plausivetale  each  eardetain'd: 
Till  at  th'  appointed  time  the  squire  she  join'd  ; 
Then  mounts  her  steed,  and  leaves  the  camp  behind. 

The  Pagan  tents  were  vanish'd  from  the  view; 
And  near  an  unfrequented  place  they  drew ; 
When  bold  Vafrino  spoke — "  Now,  courteous  fair  ! 
The  treason,  fram'd  for  Godfrey's  life,  declare." 
"  Eight  knights,"  she  cried,  "  the  dire  adventure 
claim, 
But  Ormond  fierce  excels  the  rest  in  fame; 
These,  urg'd  by  hatred,  or  iuflam'd  with  ire. 
In  murderous  league  against  your  chief  conspire  : 
Then  hear  their  arts — what  time  ou  Syria's  plain 
Th'  embattled  host  contend  for  Asia's  reign; 
These  on  their  arms  the  purple  cross  shall  hear, 
Disguis'd  as  Franks  in  white  and  gold  appear. 
Like  Godfrey's  guard,  amid  the  mingled  «  ar. 
But  on  his  helm  shall  each  a  signal  show,     [know. 
Which  in  the  thickening  fight  their  friends  may 
These  shall  the  Christian  leader's  life  pursue. 
And  deadly  venom  shall '.  heir  steel  iinbrue  : 
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To  me  't'was  given  each  false  device  to  frame  ; 
CompelI'd  toad  nhat  now  I  loath  to  name  I 
Hence  from  the  camp  I  fly  with  just  disdain, 
From  the  dire  mandates  of  an  impious  train; 
I  scorn  my  thoughts  with  treason  to  dt;(ile, 
To  assist  the  traitor,  and  partake  the  Ruile. 
For  this — yet  not  for  this  alone,  I  fled — " 
She  ceas'd;  and  ceasing  lJlu^h'd  «ilh  rosy  red: 
Declin'd  to  earth  she  held  her  modest  look, 
And  half  again  recall'd  what  last  she  spoke. 

But  what  her  virgin  scruples  strove  to  hide, 
He  sought  to  learn,  and  gently  thus  replied  : 
*'  Why  wilt  thou  strive  thy  sorrows  to  conceal, 
Nor  to  my  faithful  ear  thy  cares  reveal  ?" 
She  breath'd  a  sigh  that  instant  from  her  breast. 
Then  with  a  faltering  voice  the  squire  address'd: 

"  Farewell,  ill-tim'd  reserve!  no  more  I  claim 
The  modesty  that  fits  a  virgin's  name.       [sway'd  ; 
Such  thoughts  should  long  ere  this  my  heart  have 
Hut  ah  !  they  suit  no  more  a  wandering  maid. 
That  fatal  night,  my  country's  overthrow. 
When  Antioch  l)ow'd  before  the  Christian  foe  j 
From  that,  alas  '  my  following  woes  I  date. 
The  early  source  of  my  disastrous  fate  ! 
Light  was  a  kingdom's  loss,  an  empire's  boast. 
For  with  my  regal  state  myself  I  lost. 
Thou  know'st,  Vafrino!  how  I  trembling  ran, 
Midst  heaps  of  plunder  and  my  subiects  slain. 
To  seek  thy  lord  and  mine,  when,  first  in  view, 
All  sheath'd  in  arms  he  near  my  palace  drew  : 
Low  at  his  feet  I  breath'd  this  humble  prayer: 
'  Unconquer'd  chief!  a  helpless  virgin  hear  ! 
Not  for  my  life  I  now  thy  mercy  chiim  ! 
But  save  my  honour,  guard  my  spotless  fame  !' 
Ere  yet  i  ceas*d,  my  hand  the  hero  took. 
And  rais'd  mefrom  theeartli,andconrteonsspoke: 
*  O  lovely  maid  '  in  vain  thou  shalt  not  sue; 
In  me  thy  friend,  thy  kind  preserver,  view.* 
He  said  ;  a  sudden  pleasvire  fill'd  my  breast, 
A  sweet  sensation  every  thought  possess'd. 
That,  deeply  spreading  through  my  soul,  became 
A  wound  incurable,  a  quenchless  flame  ! 

"  He  saw  me  oft  ;  he  gently  shar'd  my  grief; 
With  words  of  comfort  gave  my  woes  relief. 
'  To  thee,'  he  cried,  'thy  freedom  I  resign; 
Nor  aught  of  all  thy  treasures  shall  be  mine.' 
O  cruel  gift !  O  bounty  vainly  shown  I 
For.  giving  me  myself,  myself  he  won  ; 
And  while  he  thus  restor'd  th'  ignobler  part, 
Usnrp'd  the  sovereign  empire  o'er  my  heart. 
Alas  I  in  vain  1  sought  to  hide  my  shame, — 
How  oft  with  thee  I  dwelt  on  Tancred'sname  ! 
Thou  saw'st  the  tokens  of  a  mind  distrest. 
And  said'st- — •'  Erminia  !  love  disturbs  thy  breast.' 
Still  I  deny'd,  but  still  dcny'd  in  vain  ; 
My  looks,  my  sighs,  reveal'd  my  secret  pain. 
At  length,  rcsolv'd  my  wishes  to  pursue. 
Love  all  respect  of  fear  and  shame  o'erthrew. 
To  seek  my  lord  I  went,  in  Inckle-s  hour : 
(He  gave  the  wound,  and  he  alone  could  cure.) 
But  lo!   new  dangers  in  my  way  1  met, 
A  band  of  barbarous  foes  my  steps  beset : 
From  these  I  scarce  with  life  and  freedom  fled  : 
Thence  to  the  distant  woods  my  course  I  sped; 
There  chose  with  shepherd-swains  retir'd  to  dwell. 
A  humble  tenant  of  the  lonely  cell. 
But  when  my  ilame,  awhile  my  fear  supprest. 
Once  more,  returning,  kindled  in  my  breast ; 
Again  I  sought  the  paths  I  sought  before  ; 
Again  was  cross'd  by  fickle  Fortune's  power  : 


A  troop  of  spoilers  in  my  way  I  found  ; 

(Fgyptian  forces,  and  to  (i.aza  bound) 

Me  to  their  chief  they  led  :   with  gentle  ear 

T  heir  chief  voucbsaf'd  my  mournful  tale  to  hear: 

.So  was  my  vii  toe  safe  preserv'd  from  stain. 

Till  pl.ac'd  in  safety  with  Armida's  train. 

Behold  me  thus  (so  changing  fate  decreed) 

Now  made  a  captive,  now  from  bondage  freed  : 

Yet  thus  enslav'd,  and  thus  releas'd  again, 

I  still  am  held  in  fond  afiections  chain. 

O  thou!  for  whom  such  soft  distress  I  prove, 

Repulse  not  with  disdain  my  proffer'd  love; 

But  to  a  maid  a  kind  reception  give. 

And  to  her  bonds  a  wretch  firlorn  receive." 

Thus  spoke  Krminia.     All  the  night  atid  day 

They  journey'd  on,  and  commun'd  on  th*'ir  way. 

Vafrino  shunu'd  the  beaten  track,  and  held 

His  course  through  shorter  pat  I  ;s,and  waysconceai'd. 

Now  near  the  town  they  came  at  even  ng  light. 

What  time  the  shade  foretold  th"  approach  uf  night: 

When  here  tt.ey  saw  the  ground  distain'd  with  blcKid, 

And,  stretch'd   on  earth,    a   slaughter'd  warrior 

view'd  : 
His  face  was  upward  tum'd,  with  dauntless  air, 
His  aspect  nienac'd,  ev'n  in  death  severe. 
In  him,  as  near  the  squire  attentive  drew, 
Some  Pagan  warrior  by  his  arms  he  knew. 
Not  far  from  thence  another  prone  was  seen. 
His  garb  was  different,  ditferent  was  his  mien. 
"  Behold  some  Christian  there,"  Vafrino  said. 
Then  mark'd  his  well  known  vest  with  looks  dis- 

may'd  : 
He  quits  his  steed,  the  features  views,   and  cries— 
"  Ah  me  !  here  .'■lain  unhappy  Tancred  lies  !" 

Meanwhile  th'  ill-fated  maid  behind  him  stood. 
And  with  attentive  gaze  the  Pagan  view'd: 
But  soon  lier  ear  the  cruel  sounds  confess'd, 
As  if  a  shaft  had  pierc'd  her  tender  breast. 
At  Tancred's  name  she  starts  in  wild  despair. 
No  bounds  can  now  restrain  th'  unhappy  fair: 
She  sees  his  face  with  paleness  all  o'erspread, 
She  leaps,  she  flies  impetuous  from  her  steed; 
Low-bending  o'er  him,  forth  her  sorrow  breaks; 
And  thus  with  interrupted  words  siie  speaks  : 
'*  \\'as  I  forthis,  by  fortune  here  convey 'd  ? 
O  dreadful  object  to  a  love-sick  maid  ! 
Long  have  I  sought  thee  with  unweary'd  pain, 
Again  I  see  thee :  yet  1  see  in  vain  I 
Tancred  no  more  Erminia  present  views. 
And,  finding  Tancred,  1  my  Tancred  lose! 
Ah  me  ! — and  did  I  think  thou  e'er  shouldst  prove 
A  sight  ungrateful  to  Erminia's  love  ? 
Now  could  I  wish  to  quench  the  beams  of  light. 
And  hide  each  object  in  eternal  night ! 
Alas !  where  now  are  all  thy  graces  fled  ? 
Where  are  those  eyes  that  once  such  lustre  shed  > 
Where  are  those  cheeks,  replete  with  crimson  glow  f 
Where  all  the  beauties  of  thy  manly  brow  ? 
lint  senseless  thus  and  pale  thou  still  canst  please  ! 
If  yet  thy  gentle  soul  my  sorrow  sees, 
Yet  views,  not  wholly  fli-d,  my  food  desires. 
Permit  th'  cmbolden'd  theft  which  love  inspires  : 
(live  me  (since  fate  denies  a  further  bliss,) 
From  thy  cold  lips  to  snatch  a  parting  kiss  : 
Those  lips  from  which  such  soothing  words  could 
Va  ease  a  virgin's  and  a  capiive's  woe  !  [flow. 

Let  me,  at  least,  this  mournful  office  pay. 
And  rend  in  part  from  Death  his  spoils  away. 
Kcceive  my  spirit  ready  wing'd  for  flicht, 
And  guide  IVoin  hence  to  realms  of  endless  light" 
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She  said ;  lier  bosom  swcU'd  with  labourinff  sighs, 
And  briny  torrents  trickled  from  her  eyes. 
At  this  the  knight,  who  seein'd  of  sense  depriv'd, 
Wash'd  with  her  tears,  by  slow  degrees  reviv'd; 
^  sigh  he  mingled  with  the  virgin's  sighsj 
He  sigii'd,  but  rais'd  not  yet  his  langotd  eyes. 
His  breath  returning  soon  the  dame  perceiv'd; 
A  dawn  of  hope  her  fainting  soul  relieved. 
**  See,  Tancred  !  see  !"  exclaim'dthe  tender  maid, 
"  The  mnumful  rites  by  dear  aft'cction  paid. 
Behold  I  come,  thy  fortune  to  divide — 
Thus  will  I  sink,  thus  perish  by  thy  side! 
Yet,  yet  auhile  thy  fleeting  life  i-etain — 

0  hear  my  last  request,  nor  hear  in  vain  !  " 
Then  Tancred  strove  to  view  the  cheerful  light. 

But  soon  again  withdrew  his  swimming  sight : 
Again  Erminia  vents  her  tears  and  sighs ; 
Again  she  mourns — *'  Forbear!"  Vafriuo cries, 
*'  Still,  still  he  breathes  ;  be  then  our  care  essay'd. 
To  heal  the  living  ere  we  weep  the  dead.*' 

He  straight  disarms  the  chief;    she   trembling 
And  to  the  office  lends  her  friendly  hands;  [stands. 
Then  views  the  hero's  wounds  with  skilful  eyes. 
And  feels  new  hopes  within  her  bosom  rise  ; 
But  midst  those  deserts  nought  the  fair  can  find. 
Nought  but  her  slender  veil,  his  wounds  to  bind  : 
Yet  love,  inventive,  every  scheme  ran  o'er  ; 
Love  taught  her  various  arts  untry'd  before. 
Her  locks  she  cut,  with  these  she  gently  dry'd 
The  clotted  blood  ;  the  bandage  these  supplied. 
Though  there  nnr  ditt.any  nor  crocus  grew. 
Yet  different  herbs  of  lenient  power  she  knew. 
Already  now  is  mortal  sleep  dispell'd. 
The  languid  prince  again  his  eyes  unseal'd  : 
He  view'd  his  squire,  he  saw  th'  attending  maid 
In  foreign  vesture  clad,  and  faintly  said  : 
"  From  whence,  Vafriuo  !  dost  thou  hither  stray  ? 
And  who  art  thou,  my  kind  preserver  !  say  r" 
She  doubtful  still,  'twixtjoy  and  sorrow,  sigbsj 
Then  blushes  rosy  red,  and  thus  replies  : 
"  All  shall  thou  know,  but  now  from  converse  cease: 
Hear  my  cummaiids,  and  calm  thy  thoughts  to 
I,  your  physician,  will  your  health  restores  [peace. 
Be  grateful  for  my  care — I  ask  no  more." 

Then  in  her  lap  his  head  she  gently  laid  : 
In  anxious  doubt  awhile  Vafriuo  stay'd. 
How  to  the  camp  bis  wounded  lord  to  bear. 
Ere  dewy  night  advanc'd  to  cliill  the  air  : 
"When  sudden  near  a  band  of  warriors  drew, 
And  soon  his  eyes  the  troops  of  Tancred  knew ; 
A\'ho  hither  came,  by  happy  foitiine  brought. 
As  fiird  with  fear  their  absent  chief  they  sought. 
These  rais'd  th'  enfeebled  hero  from  the  field, 
And  gently  in  their  faithful  arms  upheld. 
Then  Tancred  thus  : — *'  Shall  brave  Argantes  slain 
Be  left,  a  prey  to  vultures,  on  the  plain  ? 
Ahno  !  forbid  it.  Heaven  1  nor  let  him  lose 
A  soldier's  honours,  or  sepulchral  dues. 

1  wage  no  battle  with  the  silent  dead  ; 

In  fight  the  glorious  debt  hebi  Idly  paid  : 
Then  on  his  worth  the  rightful  praise  bestow  ; 
'T  is  all  the  living  to  the  lifeless  owe." 

So  he.  Obsequious  to  their  lord's  command. 
His  breathless  foe  they  riar'd  from  oft' the  laud. 
Behind  they  bore  him,  while  with  guardian  care 
Vafrino  rode  beside  the  royal  fair. 
Then  spoke  the  prince  as  thus  they  ioumey'd  on  : 
*'  Seek  not  my  tents,  but  seek  th'  imperial  town  : 
What  chance  soe'er  this  mortal  frame  shall  meet. 
There  let  me  find  it  in  that  holy  seat : 


From  thence, where  Christa  prey  todeath  wa.«  girfir. 
My  soul  may  wing  her  readier  flight  to  Heaven  : 
So  shall  I  llieu  my  pilgrimage  have  made. 
And  the  last  vows  of  my  devutii-n  paid." 

He  said  :  to  Sion's  walls  the  train  address'd 
Their  ready  course  :  there  soon  the  warrior  press'd 
1  he  welcome  couch,  and  sunk  to  gentle  resit. 
And  now  Vafrino  for  the  virgin-fair 
.A  secret  place  provides  with  silent  care  : 
That  done,  to  (Godfrey's sight  with  speed  he  gucj; 
And  enters  boldly,  (none  bis  steps  oppose) 
A\'here  sate  the  leader,  bending  o'er  tlie  bed 
On  which  the  wounded  Kay  moud'slinibswerespresd; 
And  round  their  prince  (a  L,reat  assembly  !)  staxid 
The  best,  the  w  isest,  of  the  Christian  band. 
.All  gaz'd  in  silence,  with  attentive  look. 
While  thus  Vafrino  to  the  general  spoke: 

"  O  sacred  chief!  thy  high  commands  olwy'd, 
r  sought  the  faithless  crew,  their  camp  survey'd. 
But  here  my  skill  to  tell  their  number  fail*  ; 
1  saw  them  hide  the  mountains,  fields,  and  vales  : 
Their  thirst  the  copiousstreams  and  fountains  dries; 
And  Syria's  harvest  scarce  their  food  supplies. 
But  ntany  a  Iriyip  of  horse  and  foot,  in  vain, 
L^nskill'd  in  battle,  load  th' encuraber'd  plain: 
Nor  order  these  obey,  nur  s  gnals  hear. 
Nor  draw  the  sword,  but  wage  a  distant  war  : 
Vet  some  are  forces  prov'd.  nut  new  to  fame, 
Who  once  beneath  the  Persian  standards  came; 
But  chief  o'er  all  those  mighty  warriors  stand, 
Th'  Immurtal  Squadruncall'djtbeMonarch's  chosen 

band. 
The  ranks  unthinn'd  no  slaughter  can  deface ; 
Still,  asone  falls,  another  fills  his  place. 
Erave  Lmirenes  leads  the  numerous  host ; 
.And  few  can  equal  skill  or  courage  boast; 
And  him,  in  every  art  of  battle  skill'd, 
The  caliph  trusts  to  draw  thee  to  the  field, 
lire  twice  returning  morn  the  day  renew, 
Expect  U)  find  th*  Egyptian  camp  in  view. 
But  thou,  Rinaldo'  most  thy  life  defend; 
For  wljich,  ere. long,  such  warriors  shall  contend  : 
For  this  the  noblest  champions  wield  their  arms; 
\^'ilh  rival  hate  each  breast  Armida  warms: 
Fiir  with  her  beauty  shall  his  deed  be  paid. 
V\'ho  from  the  battle  brings  thy  forfeit  head. 
Midst  these,  the  noble  chief  from  Persia's  lauds, 
Samaicand's  monarch,  Altamorus  stands. 
Adrastus  there  is  seen,  of  giant  size, 
Wliose  kingdom  near  .Aun^i-a's  confines  lies  : 
No  common  courser  in  the  field  he  reins; 
Ilis  bulk  a  towering  elephant  sustains. 
There  Tisaphernes  boasts  his  gforious  name. 
Who  bears  in  hardy  deeds  the  foremost  fame." 

Thus  he.     Rinaldo,  fill'd  with  generous  ire. 
Darts  from  his  ardent  eyes  the  sparkling  fire: 
He  burns  with  noble  zeal  to  meet  the  foes, 
And  all  hissoitl  with  martial  ardoiu-  glows. 

Then  to  the  chief  the  squire  his  speech  rcnew'd  : 
*'  Yet  more  remains  to  speak,"  he  thus  pursu'd  i 
**  For  thee  the  Pagans  deeper  wiles  prepare; 
For  thee  has  treason  spread  its  blackest  snare." 
He  said ;  and  to  the  listening  peers  explaiu'd 
The  fatal  ptupose  of  th'  insidiovis  band  ; 
Fierce  Orniond's  boast  and  proud  demand  disclos'd. 
And  all  the  murderous  fraud  at  full  cxpos'd. 

^^lucb  was  he  ask'd  ;  and  much  again  replied  : 
Short  silence  thenen^u'd  on  every  side. 
At  length  the  leader,  lost  in  various  thought, 
From  hoary  Piaymond's  wisdom  counsel  sought. 
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Then  he  :  "  Attend  my  words — at  morning  hour, 
With  forces  deep  enclose  yon  hustile  tower; 
And  let  the  troops  awliile  recruit  their  miglit, 
AwJ  rouse  their  vigour  for  a  greater  fight. 
Thou,  as  shall  best  beseem,  O  cliief !  prepare, 
For  open  action,  or  for  co\  ert  war. 
Yet  this  I  most  o'er  every  care  commend, 
In  every  chance  thy  valu'd  life  defend  : 
Thou  giv'st  success  to  crown  our  favour'd  host ; 
And  who  shall  guide  our  arms,  if  thou  art  lost? 
That  all  the  Pagan  fraud  may  stand  confest. 
Command  thy  guard  to  chanee their  wonted  vest: 
So  shall  the  traitors  through  the  field  be  known. 
And  on  their  heads  their  impious  treasc^n  thrown." 

"  Ostill  thesame!"theleaderthus replies,  [wise! 
"  Thou  speak'st  the  friend,  and  all  thy  words  are 
Now  hear  the  purpose  in  our  thousrht-s  decreed  : 
Against  the  foe  our  battle  will  we  Ifad  : 
In  walls  or  trenches  ne'er  shall  basely  rest 
A  camp  triumphant  o'er  the  spacious  east ! 
*ris  ours  to  meet  yon  barbarous  trtxips  in  tight, 
And  prove  our  former  worth  in  open  light. 
Before  our  swords  shall  fly  the  trembling  train: 
Thus  shall  we  firmly  fix  our  future  reign: 
The  tower  shall  soon  our  stronger  force  obey, 
And,  unsupported,  yield  an  easy  prey."* 

He  ceas'd  ;  and  to  his  tent  his  steps  address'd; 
For  now  the  sinking  stars  invite  to  rest. 


BOOK  XX. 

Tnr    ATGUHEXT. 

The  Egyptian  army  arrives ;  the  generals,  on  both 
sides,  prepare  for  the  battle.  The  speeches  of 
Godfrey  and  Kmirenes.  The  Christians  make 
tlic  onset :  Glldip'pe  signalizes  herself  and  en- 
gages Altamorus,  who  had  made  great  havoek 
of  the  Christians.  Ormond  is  killed  by  Godfrey, 
and  his  assnciatt-s  are  all  Cit  to  pieces.  Rinaldo 
attacks  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  and  defeats  tljem 
with  great  slaughter:  He  passes  by  .Vrmida's 
chariot ;  her  behaviour  on  that  occasion.  Sqly- 
man  from  the  tower  takes  a  prospect  of  the  bat- 
tle, and,  fired  with  emulation,  leaves  his  fortress: 
Aiadine  and  the  rest  of  the  Pagans  accompany 
him.  Raymond  Is  felled  to  ihe  ground  by  Soly- 
man  ;  hut  Tancied,  hearing  the  tumult,  issues 
from  the  place  where  he  lay  ill  of  his  wounds, 
and  defends  him  f/om  the  ercmy.  Aiadine  is 
slain  by  Raymond,     'i'he  soldan,  having  forced 

.  his  way  through  the  Syrians  and  Gascons  that 
surrounded  the  tower,  entei-s  the  field  of  battle. 
The  deaths  of  Edward  and  Gildippc.  Adrastus 
is  killed  by  Uinaldo,  and  Sulyman  falls  by  the 
same  band.  Emirenes  endeavours,  i:i  vain,  to 
ra!ly  his  troops.  Tisajihernes  performs  great 
actions,  till  he  is  slain  by  Pvinaldo.  Armidaflies 
from  the  field  ;  Kinaldo  pursites  her  :  The  inter- 
view between  them.  Godfrey  kills  Emirenes, 
and  takes  Altainoius  prisoner.  The  Pagans  lly 
on  all  slilcs  ;  and  Godfrey  enters  the  temple  vic- 
torious, and  pays  his  devotions  at  the  tomb. 

The  Sun  had  rous'd  mankind  with  early  ray. 
And  up  the  steep  of  Heaven  advanc'd  the  day  : 
When  from  the  lofly  tower  the  Pagans  'spy 
A  dusty  whirlwind,  that  obscur'd  the  sky. 
Like  evening's  shade  :   at  length  leveal'ii  to  sijht, 
Tk'  Egyptian  host  appesr'd  in  open  lijht : 


The  numerous  ranks  the  spacious  champaign  fill'd. 
Spread  o'er  the  mountains.and  theplainsconceal'd, 
Then  sudden,  from  the  iroop  besieg'd  ascends 
A  general  shout,  that  all  the  region  rends. 
With  such  a  sound  the  cranes  embodied  fly 
From  Thraciau  shores,  to  seek  a  warmer  sky; 
With  noise  they  cut  the  clouds,  and  leave  behind 
The  wintry  tempest,  and  the  freezing  wind. 
Now  hope,  rekindling,  fires  the  Pagan  band; 
Svells  every  threat,  and  urges  every  hand. 
This  soon  the  Franks  perceiv'd,  and  instant  knew 
From  whence  their  foes'  recover'd  fury  grew. 
They  look'd  ;  and  midst  the  rolling  smoke  beheld 
The  moving  legions  that  o'erspread  the  field. 
At  once  a  generous  rage  each  bosom  warms; 
At  once  each  valiant  hero  pants  for  arms: 
Around  their  chief  wiMi  eager  looks  they  stand. 
And  loud  the  signal  for  the  war  demand. 

But,  well  advis'd,  the  prudent  chief  denies 
To  wage  the  battle  till  the  morn  arise : 
He  rules  their  ardour,  he  controls  their  might. 
And  points  a  filter  season  for  the  tight. 

They  hear,  observant,  and  his  voice  obey, 
But  burn  impatient  for  the  dawning  ray. 

-At  length,  high  stated  on  her  ea.-tern  throne. 
The  breezy  morn  with  welcome  lustre  shone; 
Wide  o'er  the  skies  she  shed  her  ruddy  streams. 
And  glow'd  with  all  the  Sun's  enlivening  t>eams; 
While  Heaven,  serene  and  cloudless  '  would  survey 
The  gloriotis  deeds  of  that  auspicious  day. 

Soon  as  the  dawn  appears,  with  early  care. 
His  army  Godfrey  leads  in  fiirm  of  war; 
But  leaves,  to  enclose  the  foes'  heleaguerM  tower, 
Fxperienc'd  Kaymondwith  th,-  Syrian  power. 
That  firjm  the  neighbouring  lands  auxiliar  came. 
And  hail'd  with  joy  their  ^eat  deliverer's  namej 
A  numerous  throng  ! — nor  these  alone  remain. 
To  th<jse  he  adds  the  hardy  Gascon  train. 

Now  tower'd  the  leader,  with  exalted  mien, 
Wiiile  certain  conquest  in  his  eyes  was  seen. 
With  more  than  wonted  slate  he  seem *d  to  tread; 
A  sudden  youth  was  o'er  his  features  spread  : 
Celestial  favour  beam'd  in  every  look. 
And  every  act  a  more  than  mortal  spoke. 

Now  near  advanc'd,  the  pious  hero  view  'd 
Where,  deeply  tbroug'd,  th'  Egyptian  squadrons 

stood ; 
And  straight  to  seize  a  favouring  hill  he  sends. 
Whose  height  hit  army's  left  and  rear  defends. 
His  troops  he  rang'd  ;  the  midst  the  foot  contain'd  ; 
In  either  wing  the  lighter  horse  remain'd. 
The  left,  that  to  the  friendly  hill  was  ioin'd. 
The  chief  to  either  Robert's  care  consign'd  : 
The  midst  his  brother  held;  himself  the  right, 
Whereopen  lay  the  dangers  of  the  fight : 
Here  mix'd  with  horse,  accustom'd  thus  t'  engage, 
A  distant  war  on  foot  the  archers  wage. 
Uehind.  th'  advent'rers  to  the  right  he  led, 
.\nd  plac'd  (he  bold  Rinaldo  at  their  head. 

"  In  thee,  intrepid  warrior!"  Godfrey  cries, 
"Our  strong  defence,  our  hope  of  conquest,  lies. 
Behind  the  wing  awhile  remain  conccal'd  : 
But,  when  the  foes  advance  to  invade,thc  field. 
Assail  their  Hank,  as  vainly  they  contend 
To  wheel  arcjund  us,  and  our  rear  nd'end." 

Then,  on  a  rapid  steed,  in  open  view. 
From  rank  to  rank,  'twixl  horse  and  f jot,  be  (lew : 

'  The  history  rekites,  that  themnrningon  whick 
tlu  armies  cugajjed  was  uiic,  mn.ui.ly  line. 
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From  liis  rais'd  helm  his  piercing  looks  he  cast; 
His  eyes,  his  figure,  liehten'd  as  lie  pass'd  ! 
The  cheerful  he  confirm'd,  the  doiil)lful  rais'd. 
And,  for  their  former  deeds,  the  \aliant  prais'd. 
He  bade  the  bold  their  ancient  boasts  regard  ; 
Some  urg'd  with  honour's,  some  with  eold's  reward. 
At  length  he  stays  where  thickeiiinp  round  him 
'J'he  first,  the  bravest  of  the  martial  band  :   [stand 
Tlien  from  on  high  his  sjieech  *a<,-h  hearer  warms. 
Swells  the  big  thought,  and  fires  the  soul  to  arms. 
As  from  steep  hills  the  rushing  torrents  How, 
Increas'd  with  sudden  falls  of  melting  snow  : 
Si  from  his  lips,  with  swift  effusion,  pours 
Mellifluous  eloquence  in  copious  showers. 
"  O  you,  the  scourge  of  jesus'  foes  profest, 

0  glorious  heroes  i  conquerors  of  the  east  I 
Behold  the  day  arriv'd,  so  long  desii'd. 

The  wish'd-for  day  to  which  your  hopes  aspir'd  ! 
Some  great  event  th'  Almighty  sure  designs, 
Who  all  his  rebels  in  one  force  combines  : 
See  !  in  one  field  he  brings  your  various  foes, 
That  one  great  battle  all  your  wars  may  close. 
Despise  yon  Pagans,  an  ungovern'd  host. 
Lost  in  confusion,  in  their  numbers  lost ! 
Our  mighty  force  can  troops  like  tliese  sustain  ; 
A  rout  undisciplin'd,  a  straggling  train  ! 
From  sloth  or  seivile  labours  brought  from  far, 
Compell'd,  reluctant,  to  the  task  of  war  ! 
Their  swords  now  tremble,   trembles  every  shield  ; 
Their  fearful  standards  tremble  on  the  field. 

1  hear  their  doubtful  sounds,  their  motions  view, 
And  see  death  hovering  o'er  the  fated  crew. 
Yon  leader,  fierce  and  glorious  to  behold, 

In  flaming  purple  and  refulgent  gold, 
Might  quell  the  Moorish  and  Arabian  train. 
But  here  his  valour,  here  his  worth  is  vain  ; 
Wise  though  he  be,  what  methods  shall  he  prove. 
To  rule  his  army,  or  their  fears  remove  ?      [name. 
Scarce   is  he  known,    and    scarce  his  troops  can 
Nor  calls  them  partners  of  his  former  fame  : 
We  every  toil  and  every  triumph  share. 
Fellows  in  arms  and  brothers  of  the  war  ! 
Is  there  a  warrior  but  vour  chief  can  tell 
His  native  country,  and  his  birth  reveal  ? 
What  sword  to  me  unknown  ?  what  shaft  that  flies 
With  missile  death  along  the  liquid  skies? 
I  ask  but  what  1  oft  have  gain'd  before  ; 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  Godfrey  seeks  no  more. 
Preserve  vour  zeal  !  your  fame  and  mine  attend  : 
But,  far  o'er  all  the  faith  of  Christ  defend! 
Go — crush  those  impious  on  the  fatal  plain  : 
With  their  defeat  your  sacred  rights  maintain. 
What  should  I  more?— I  see  your  ardent  eyes!  ^ 
Conquest  awaits  you  !— seizp  the  glorious  prize.'' 

Me  ccas'd  ;  and  instant,  like  a  flashing  light. 
When  stars  or  meteors  stream  through  dusky  night, 
A  sudden  splendour  on  his  brow  was  shed. 
And  lambent  glories  play'd  around  his  head. 
All  wondering  gaze  !  and  some  the  sign  e.xplain, 
A  certain  omen  of  his  future  reign. 
Perchance  (if  mortal  thoughts  so  high  may  soar. 
Or  dare  the  secrets  of  the  skies  explore) - 
From  heavenly  seats  his  guardian  angel  flew. 
And  o'er  the  chief  his  golden  pinions  threw. 

While  Godfrey  thus  the  Christian  host  prepares, 
Th'  Egyptian  leader,  press'd  with  equal  cares. 
Extends  his  numerous  force  to  meet  the  foes  : 
The  midst  the  foot,  the  wings  the  horse  compose  : 
Himself  the  right ;  the  midst  Mulasses  guides  : 
There,  in  the  central  war,  Aimida  rides. 


In  pomp  barbaric  near  the  leader  stand 

India's  stern  king,  and  all  the  regal  band  : 

There  Tisaphernes  lifts  his  haughty  head  ; 

But  where  the  squadrons  to  the  left  were  spread, 

(.A  wider  space)  there  Altamorus  brings 

His  Afric  monarch^,  and  his  Persian  kings : 

From  thence  theirslings,  their  arrows  they  prepare, 

And  all  the  missile  thunder  of  the  war. 

Now  Emirenes  every  rank  inspiies. 
The  fearful  raises,  and  the  valiant  fires  : 
To  those  he  cried — '•  What  mean  your  looks  de- 

prcst. 
What  fear  unmanly  harbours  in  your  breast  ? 
Our  near  approach  shall  daunt  yon  hostile  train. 
Our  shouts  alone  shall  drive  them  from  the  plain." 
To  these — "  No  more  delay,  ye  generous  bands  ! 
Redeem  the  pillage  from  the  spoilers'  hands." 
In  some  he  'waken'd  every  tender  thought, 
l:>ch  lov'H  idea  to  remembrance  brought : 
*■  '_),  think  by  me  your  country  begs."  he  cries, 
*'  And  thus,  adjuring^  on  your  aid  relies  I 
Preserve  my  laws,  preserve  each  sacred  fane. 
Nor  let  my  cliildren's  blood  my  temples  stain  : 
Preserve  from  ruffian  force  th'  afi'righted  maid  ; 
Preserve  the  tombs  and  ashes  of  the  dead  I 
To  you.   oppress'd  with  bending  age  and  woe, 
Their  silver  locks  your  hoary  fathers  show: 
To  you,  your  wives,  your  lisping  infants  sue  ; 
All  ask  their  safety,  and  their  lives  from  you.'* 

He  said,  and  ceas'd  j  for  nearer  now  were  seen 
rii'  advancing  powers,  and  small  the  space   be- 
tween. 
Now  frunt  to  front  in  dreadful  pause  they  stand, 
I?urn  for  the  fiirht,  and  only  wait  command. 
The  streaming  banners  to  tlje  wind  are  spread. 
The  plumage  nods  on  every  crested  head  ; 
Arms,  vests,  devices,  catch  the  sunny  rays, 
And  steel  and  gold  with  mingled  splendour  blaze! 
Each  spacious  host  on  either  side  appears 
A  steely  wood,  a  grove  of  waving  spears. 
They  bend  their  bows,  in  rest  their  lances  take, 
The>*  whirl  their  slings,  their  ready  javelins  shake. 
Each  generous  steed  to  meet  the  fight  aspires. 
And  seconds,  with  his  own,  his  master's  fires; 
lU'  neighs,  he  foams,  he  paws  the  ground  beneath. 
And  smoke  and  flame  his  swelling  nostrils  breathe  ! 

Even  horrour  pleas'd  in  such  a  glorious  sight. 
Each  beating  Ixisom  felt  severe  delight : 
While  the  shrill  trumpets,  echoing  from  afar. 
With  drradful  transports  animate  the  war. 
liut  still  the  faithful  bands  superior  stood, 
Moreclear  tlieirnotes,innre  fairtheirbattle  show'dj 
Their  louder  trumpets  rous'd  a  nobler  flame, 
.\nd  from  their  arms  a  brighter  lustre  came. 

The  Christians  sound  the  charge ;  the  foes  reply  j 
And  the  mix'd  clangours  rattle  in  the  sky  : 
Straight  on  their  knees  the  Franks  the  soil  adore. 
And  kiss  the  hallow'd  earth,  and  Heaven  implore. 
And  now  between  the  troops  the  space  is  lost; 
VV'ith  equal  ardour  joins  each  adverse  host. 

What  hero  first,  amidst  the  Christian  name, 
Oaiii'd  from  the  faithless  bands  a  wreath  of  fame? 
'Twas  thou,Clildippe!  whose  resistless  hand 
O'erthrcw  Ilircanes,  who  in  <  )rmns  reigu'd  : 
(Such  glory  Heaven  on  female  arms  display'd) 
Deep  in  his  breast  the  spear  a  passage  made  ; 
Headlong  he  falls;  and,  falling,  hears  the  foe 
With  j"i\  fill  shouts  applaud  the  forceful  blow. 
Her  iavelin  broke,  her  trusty  sword  she  drew. 
The  Persians  pierc'd,  and  Zopyrus  she  slew; 
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Cleft  where  the  circling  belt  his  armour  bound, 
He  falls,  divided,  on  the  purple  ground. 
Through  fierce  Alarcus' throat  licr  wea])on  hew  d 
Thf*  double  passage  of  the  voice  and  food  ; 
Then  Arlaxerxes  in  the  dust  she  laid, 
And  through  Argeus  thrust  her  furious  blade. 
At  Ishmael's  arm  her  rapid  steel  she  guides, 
And  the  clo^e  juncture  of  the  hand  divides: 
The  sever'd  hand  at  once  the  rein  forsook  ; 
Above  the  startled  courser  hiss'd  the  stroke  ; 
He  rear'd  aloft,  and,  seiz'd  witli  sudden  fright. 
Broke  through  the  ranks,  and  discomptVd  the  light. 
All  these,  and  numbers  more,  her  fury  feel, 
Whose  names  in  silence  distant  years  conceal : 
But  'gainst  her  now  the  thronging  Persians  came. 
And  Edward  ran  to  assist  the  mat<'idcss  dame. 
With  force  united  then,  the  faithfnl  pair 
Undaunted  bore  the  rushing  storm  of  war. 
Neglectful  of  themselves  amidst  the  strife, 
Each  guards,  with  pious  cave,  the  other's  life^. 
Her  ready  shield  the  warlike  damsel  spread. 
And  turn'd  the  weapons  aim'd  at  Edward's  head. 
He  o'er  his  spouse    his  fencing  buckler  throws  : 
Each  seeks  for  each  the  vengeance  on  the  foes. 
By  him  the  daring  Artaban  was  slain, 
Who  in  Boecan's  island  held  his  reign  : 
By  him  his  instant  fate  Alvantes  found. 
Who  durst  at  fair  Gildippe  aim  the  wound. 
Then  Anmontes'  brow  she  cleft  in  two. 
Who,  with  drawn  sword,  against  her  consort  flew. 
While  these  resistless  midst  the  Persians  rag'd  ; 
More  dire  .Samarcand's  king  the  Franks  engag'd. 
Where'er  he  turn'd  his  steed,  or  drove  his  steel. 
The  horse  and  foot  before  his  fury  fell : 
And  tliose  that  'scape  the  falchion's  milder  death. 
Beneath  the  courser's  feet  groan  out  their  strug- 
gling breath ! 
By  Altamorus  on  the  dreadful  plain, 
Brunello  strong,  Ardoiiio  huge,  was  slain  : 
Of  that  the  helm  and  head  the  sword  divides; 
The  gory  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 
This  pierc'd  where  laughter  first  derives  its  birth, 
And  the  glad  heart  dilates  to  pleasing  mirth, 
( Wondrous  and  horrid  to  the  gazer's  eyes  ! ) 
Now  laughs  coustrain'd,  and  as  he  laughs  he  dies  ! 
With  these  Gentonio,  Guasco,  Guidody'd: 
And  good  Rosmondo  swell'd  the  crimson  tide. 
What  tongue  can  tell  the  throng  depriv'd  of  breath 
The  wounds  describe,  or  d^ell  on  every  death  ? 

None  yet  appear'd,  of  all  the  warring  band, 
Who  dtirst  sustain  his  valour  hand  to  hand. 
Alone  Gildippe  'gainst  the  monarch  camej 
No  fear  could  damp  her  generous  tliirst  of  fame. 
Less  bold,  on  fair  Thermodoou's  winding  shore, 
Kach  warlike  Amazon  her  buckler  bore, 
Or  rear'd  her  axe  ;  than  now.  with  glorious  heat, 
Gildippe  rush'd  the  Persian's  rage  to  meet. 
She  rais'd  her  sword,  and  struck  the  regal  crown 
That  r'lund  his  helm  with  potnp  barbaric  shone. 
The  glittering  honours  from  his  browsshe  rent  j 
Beneath  the  force  the  mighty  warrior  bent. 


"  The  circumstance  of  a  male  and  female  war- 
rior, so  tenderly  connected  with  each  other,  makes 
a  beautiful  and  affecting  picture,  ami  adds  variety 
to  the  poem :  it  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  'I'bvso,  and  has  already  been  observed  to  have 
its  foundation  in  history. 

See  note  ''  to  book  i.  page  409. 


The  king  with  shame  the  powerful  arm  confess'd. 
And  sp.ift  to  avenge  the  blow  his  steel  address'd  : 
Full  on  her  front  so  fierce  the  dame  he  struck, 
Thatsense  her  mind,  and  strength  her  limbs  forsook. 
Then  had  she  fall'n,  but  near  with  ready  hand 
Her  faithful  lord  her  sinking  weight  sustain'd. 
No  more  the  lofty  foe  his  stroke  pursu'd. 
But  with  disdain  an  easy  conquest  view'd : 
So  the  biild  lion,  with  a  scornful  eye. 
Scowls  on  the  prostrate  prey,  and  passes  by. 

M'  antime  fierce  Orinond,  who,  with  murderous 
Had  spread  for  Godfrey's  life  the  fatal  snare,   [care, 
Disguis'd,  was  mingled  wiih  the  Christian  band. 
And  near  their  chief  his  dire  associates  stand. 
.So  prowhng  wolves  an  entrance  seek  to  gain. 
Like  faithful  dogs,  amongst  the  woolly  train; 
They  watch  the  folds  when  welcome  shades  arise 
And  hide  their  quivering  tails  between  their  thighs. 
Th'  insidious  band  advanc'd,  and  now  in  view 
Near  pious  Godfrey's  side  the  Pagan  drew. 
Soon  as  the  prince  the  white  and  gold  survey'd, 
(The  certain  token  which  their  wile  betray'd) 
"  Behold  the  traitor  there  confessed,''  he  cries, 
"  Who  veils  his  treason  with  a  Frank's  disguise  ! 
At  me  his  followers  aim  the  deadly  blow" — 
He  said,  and  rush'd  against  the  treacherous  foe  : 
On  Ormond  swift  th'  aveneing  blade  he  rais'd  ; 
Til'  astonish'd  wretch,  without  resistance,  gaz'd: 
And,  whileasuddenteiTOur  froze  his  blood. 
With  stiiVening  limbs,  a  senseless  statue  stood. 
Each  sword  was  turn'd  against  the  fraudful  crew. 
At  these  the  shafts  from  every  qui\er  flew  : 
In  pieces  hewn  their  bodies  strew  the  plains  ; 
And  not  a  single  corse  entire  remains  ! 

Now,  staiu'd  with   slaughter,  Godfrey  bent  hit 
To  where  the  valiant  -Altamorus'  force  [course 

Hissquadrons  pierc'd,  that  fled  with  timorous  haste. 
Like  Afric  sands  before  the  southern  blast. 
Loud  to  his  troops  th'  indignant  hero  cried, 
Stay'd  those  that  lied,  and  him  that  chas'd  defy'd. 

Between  those  mighty  chiefs  a  fight  ensu'd, 
More  dire  than  l<la  or  Scamander  view'd. 
Meanwliile  betwixt  the  foot  the  battle  bled ; 
Those  Baldwin  rul'd,  and  these  Mulasscs  led. 
Nor  less,  in  other  parts,  the  conflict  rag'd. 
Where,  next  the  mountain,  horse  with  horse  en- 
There  F.mirenes  dealing  fate  was  found  ;        fgag'd. 
There  fouaht  the  two  3  in  tields  of  death  renown'd. 
Two  Roberts  there  the  Pagan  force  defy'd; 
With  Emirenes  one  the  combat  tiy'd. 
While  conquest  yet  deelar'd  on  neither  side  : 
But  one,  with  armour  pierc'd  and  helmet  hew'd. 
In  harder  conllict  with  .Ailrastiis  "Jtood. 
Still  Tisaphernes  finds  no  equal  foe 
To  matehis  strength, and  measnie  blow  for  blow; 
But  rushes  where  he  sees  the  thicket  train, 
.And  with  a  mingled  carnage  heaps  the  plain. 
Thus  far'd  the  war;  while  neither  part  prevails. 
And  hope  and  fear  are  pois'd  in  equal  scales. 
I  )'erspread  with  shattcr'd  arms  the  ground  appears, 
With  broken  bucklers,  and  with  shivcr'd  spears. 
Here  swords  are  stuck  in  hapless  warriors  kill'd, 
.And  useless  there  are  scatter'd  o'er  the  field. 
Here,  on  their  face,  the  breathless  bodies  lie; 
There  turn  their  ghastly  features  to  the  sky  ! 
Beside  his  lord  the  courser  press'd  the  plain  ; 
Beside  his  slaughter'd  friend  the  friend  is  stain ; 
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IFoe  near  to  foe;  and  on  the  vanquish'd  spread 
The  victor  lies  ;  the  livinjr  on  the  dead  ! 
An  iindistinguish'd  din  is  heard  around, 
Mix'd  is  the  murmur,  and  confus'd  the  sound  :  • 
The  threats  of  anger,  and  the  soldiers'  cry, 
The  ,ironns  of  tliose  that  fall,  and  those  that  die. 
The  splendid  arms  that  shone  so  gay  before, 
Kow,  sudden  chanp'd,  delight  the  eyes  no  more. 
The  steel  has  lost  its  gleam,  the  gold  its  blaze : 
Koniore  the  vary 'd  colours  blend  their  rays: 
Tom  from  the  crest  thesullied  plumes  are  lost. 
And  dust  and  blood  deform  the  pomp  of  either  host ! 

Now,  on  the  left,  with  Ethiopia's  train. 
The  Moor-  and  Arabs  wheel  aixiund  the  plain. 
The  slingers  next,  and  archers  from  afar, 
Pour'd  on  ihe  Franks  a  thick  and  missile  war: 
When  lo  !   Rinaldo  with  his  squadron  came. 
Dire  as  an  earthquake,  swift  as  lightning's  llame  ! 
From  Meroe,  first  of  I'.thiopia's  bands, 
Full  in  his  passage  Assimirus  stands  : 
Kinaldo  reach'd  him,  where  the  sable  head 
Join'd  to  the  neck,  and  mix'd  him  with  the  dead. 
Soon  as  bis  sword  the  taste  of  blood  cunfess'd, 
New  ardour  kindled  in  the  hero's  bieast. 
Through  all  the  throng  the  dreadful  victor  storm'd, 
And  deeds  transcending  human  faith  j)erform'd. 
As,  when  tb'  envenom'd  serpent  shoots  along, 
Furious  be  seems  to  dart  a  tri[>le  tongue  : 
At  once  the  chief  appears  three  fwords  to  wi(dd, 
And  hurl  a  threefold  vengeance  round  the  field. 
The  swarthy  kings,  the  Libyan  tyrants  die; 
Drench'd  in  each  other's  blood  confus'd  they  lie. 
Fif*rce  with  the  rest  bis  following  friends  engage, 
His  great  example  animates  their  rage. 
Without  defence  th'  astonish'd  vulgar  fall; 
One  universal  ruin  levels  all ! 

'Twas  war  no  more,  but  carnage  through  the  fielil ; 
Those  lift  the  sword,  anil  these  theirbosoms  yield. 
No  longer  now  the  Pagans  sink,  opjjiest 
With  wounds  before,  all  bonevt  on  the  breast; 
Lost  are  their  ranks,  thev  fly  with  headlong  fear, 
And  pale  confusion  trembles  in  their  rear: 
Behind,  Rinaldo  pours  along  the  plain. 
And  breaks  and  scatters  wide  the  timorous  train. 
At  length  his  generous  arm  from  slaughter  ceas'd, 
And  'gainst  a  living  foe  his  wrath  decrcas'd. 
So  wh^n  high  hills  or  tufted  woods  oppose. 
With  double  force  the  wind  indignant  blows  ; 
No  more  oppos'd,  no  more  its  rage  prevails. 
But  o'er  the  lawn  it  breathes  in  gentle  gales. 
So  iiiidst  the  rocks  the  sea  resounding  raves, 
But.  nnconfin'd,  more  calmly  rolls  its  waves. 
Next  on  the  f  wit  the  warrior  bent  his  force. 
Where  late  the  Afric  and  .'Irabian  horse 
The  squadrons  tlank'd  ;  but  now  dispers'd  around. 
They  take  their  flight,  or  gasp  upon  the  ground. 
Swift  on  th'  unguardsd  files  Kinaldo  flew; 
As  swift  behind  his  brave  compeers  pursue  :[stand. 
Spears,  darts,  and  swords,  in  vain  his  might  with- 
Whole legions  fall  beneath  bis  dreadful  hand! 
Not  with  such  rage  a  bursting  tempest  borlie. 
Sweeps  o'er  the  field,  and  mows  the  golden  corn. 
The  streaming  blood  in  purple  torrents  swell'd. 
And  arms  and  mangled  limbs  the  earth  conceal'd  : 
There,  uncontrol'd,  the  foaming  coursers  tread. 
Bound  o'er  the  plain,  and  trample  on  the  dead  ! 

Now  came  Rinaldo  where,  with  martial  air, 
Appear'd  Armida  in  her  glittering  car. 
A  train  of  lovers  near  ber  person  wait, 
A  glorious  guard,  the  noblei  of  the  state ! 


[  She  sees  !  she  knows  ! — conflicting  passions  rise, 
Desire  and  anger  tremble  in  her  eyes. 

A  transient  blush  the  hero'.s  visage  burns  ; 
But  heat  and  cold  possess  her  heart  by  turns. 
The  knight,  declining  from  the  car,  withdrew, 
N.  t  unregarded  by  the  rival  crew  ; 
riiose  lift  the  sword,  ami  these  the  lance  protend; 
Kven  she  prepares  her  threatening  bow  to  bend  ; 
She  fits  the  shaft,  disdain  her  thoughts  impell'd. 
But  love  awhile  the  purpos'd  stroke  withheld  ; 
Thrice  in  h^r  hand  the  missile  reed  she  tries  ; 
And  thrice  ber  faltering  hand  its  strength  denies. 
At  length  her  wrath  prevails,  she  twangs  the  string. 
And  sends  the  whizzing  arrow  on  the  wing: 
Snift  flies  the  shaft — as  swiftly  flics  her  prayer, 
I  hat  all  its  fury  may  be  spent  in  air  ! 
She  hopes,  she  fears,  she  follows  with  her  eye, 
And  marks  the  weapon  as  it  cuts  the  sky. 
'I'lie  weapon,  not  unfaithful  to  her  aim. 
Against  the  warrior's  stubbern  corselet  came  : 
Harmless  it  fell ;  aside  the  hero  turn'd  ; 
She  deem'd  her  power despis'd,  her  anger scorn'd. 
.■igaiii  she  bent  her  bow,  but  fail'd  to  wound. 
While  love  with  surer  darts  her  bosom  found. 
"  And  is  he  then  impervious  to  the  sieel  ? 
And  fears  he  nut."  -,be  cried,  •'  the  stroke  to  feel 
Does  tenfold  adamant  his  limbs  invest. 
That  adamant  which  guards  his  ruthless  breast  ? 
So  well  seciii'd,  that  safely  he  defies 
The  sword  ot  battle,  or  the  fair  one's  eyes  ? 
Wiiat  further  arts  for  wretched  me  remain  ? 
Attempt  no  more — for  every  ait  is  vain  ! 
Arm'd  or  dis.inn'd  an  equal  fate  I  know, 
Alike  conteuin'd,  a  lover  or  a  foe  ! 
Where  now,  alas  !  is  every  furiiier  boast? — 
Behold  my  w  arriors  faint  I — my  hopes  are  lost  I 
.\gainst  his  valour  every  strength  must  fail; 
Nor  courage  can  withstand,  nor  arms  avail  !" 
While  thus  she  thought,  her  champions  round 
she  view'd 
O'ertbrown,  or  ta'en,  or  weltering  in  their  blood. 
What  should  she  do  ? — alone,  unhelp'd  remain  ? 
Already  now  she  dreads  the  victor's  chain  : 
Nor  dares  (the  how  and  javelin  at  her  side) 
In  Pallas'  or  Diana's  arms  confide. 
As  when  the  fearful  cygnet  sees  on  high 
The  strong-pounc'd  eagle  stooping  from  the  sky. 
Trembling  she  cowers  beneath  th'  impending  fate; 
So  seem'd  .\rmida,  such  her  dangerous  state. 

Ijut  Alfamorus,  who  from  shameful  flight 
Still  held  the  Persians,  and  maintain'd  the  fight. 
Her  peril  view'd,  and,  careless  of  his  fame. 
His  troops  forsook,  and  to  her  rescue  came. 
With  rapid  sword  he  breaks  amid  the  war, 
And  u  heels  around  her,  and  defends  the  car; 
\\'bile  dire  destruction  rages  through  his  bands, 
O'ertbrown  by  Godfrey  and  Rinaldo's  hands. 
This  sees  th'  unhappy  prince,  but  sees  in  vain: 
.'Vrmlda  succour'd,  now  he  turns  again, 
But  flew  too  late  to  assist  his  routed  train  ! 
There  all  was  lost;  a  general  panic  spread; 
Dispers'd,  around  the  broken  Persians  fled. 
In  other  parts  the  fainting  Christians  yield  ; 
Two  Roberts  there  in  vain  direct  the  field ; 
One  scarce  escap'd  with  life ;   his  wounded  breast 
And  bleeding  front  the  hostile  steel  confess'd  ; 
While  fierce  Adrastus  one  his  prisoner  made  : 
Thus  equal  chance  the  dubious  battle  sway'd. 

Rut  Godfrey  now  his  hardy  warriors  warm'd, 
Again  to  fight  his  ready  bauds  he  form'd; 
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Thon  bravely  on  the  viotir- forces  flew  : 
They  join,  thev  thicken,  an«i  the  war  renew. 
V.ai'h  side  appears  distain'd  with  adverse  gore; 
Kach  side  tlie  jlorious  signs  of  triumph  bore. 
Conqiiesi  and  Fame  on  either  part  are  seen. 
And  Mars  and  Fortune  doubtful  stand  between. 

While  thu^  the  combat  rages  on  the  plain 
Betwixt  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  train  ; 
Hit'h  on  the  tower  the  haughty  soldan  siofKl, 
From  whence,  intent,  tlie  distant  strife  he  viewM  ; 
Struck  with  the  sight,  his  breast  with  envy  swellM, 
lie  Inirn'd  to  mingle  in  the  fatal  field. 
Ail  arin'd  besides,  hesnatch'd  with  eager  haste, 
And  on  his  h<^aA  his  radiant  helmet  placM : 
"  Rise  '  rise  !"  he  said,  "  no  longer  slothful  lie— 
Eeliold  the  time  to  conquer  or  to  die  !" 
Then,  whether  Heaven's  high  providence  iuspir'd 
His  daring  purpose,  and  his  fury  lir'd. 
That  thus  at  once  the  Pagan  reign  might  end, 
And  all  its  glories  on  that  day  descend  ; 
itr  whether,  conscious  of  his  death  to  come, 
lie  felt  an  impulse  now  to  meet  his  d'T-m : 
Sudden  he  bade  the  sounding  gates  unbar. 
And  issu'd  forth  with  unexpected  war ; 
Nor  w.iits  his  following  band,  but  singly  goes  ; 
lliinself  alone  defies  a  thousand  foes. 
But  soon  the  rest  his  martial  rage  partook, 
I'Xen  aged  Aladine  the  fort  forsook  : 
The  base,  the  cautious,  catch  at  once  the  fires; 
Not  hope  excites  them,  but  despair  inspires. 

The  first  the  Turk  before  his  passage  found. 
His  valour  trmihled  breathless  to  the  ground. 
So  swift  he  thunder'd  on  the  faithful  train. 
That,  ere  they  view  tb'  assault,  their  friends  are 

First  of  the  Christians,  struck  with  panic  fear, 
'iht!  trembling  .Syrians  for  their, liiglit  prepare. 
Iiut  still  unrooted  stood  the  Gascon  hand. 
Though  nearer  these  the  soldan's  rage  sustain'd, 
And  fell  in  heaps  beneath  his  slau-^htering  hand. 
Niit  with  such  wrath  the  savage  beast  indn'd, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fold,  and  dyes  the  ground  with  blood  : 
Nitt  with  such  fury,  through  th'  ethereal  space, 
\'oracioos  vultures  rend  the  feather'd  race. 
Through  plated  steel  his  strength  resistless  drives, 
Vhile  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors'  lives! 
With  .-Madiue  the  Pagans  quit  the  tower. 
And  fuiiouson  their  late  besiegers  pi.uir. 

But  Raymond  now  advanced  with  fearless  haste, 
And  saw  where  Solyman  his  squadron  press'd; 
Nor  yet  the  hoary  chief  his  stcfis  forbore. 
Nor  shuun'd  that  arm  whose  force  he  felt  before. 
A^aiu  to  combat  he  defies  the  fv^e, 
A:-aiu  his  front  receives  a  dreadful  blow; 
Aijain  he  falls;  in  vain  declining  age. 
Villi  strength  unequal,  would  such  power  engage. 
B'  iiiild  a  hundred  swords  and  shields  display 'd; 
And  these  defend  the  kniiiht.  and  those  invaile 
But  thence  wiih  speed  th'  impetuous  soldan  flies; 
(lie  deems  him  slain, or  deems  an  easy  prize) 
Pcs<'ending,  o'er  the  ruin'd  works  he  goes 
To  uistaiil  plains,  where  fiercer  battle  glows  : 
Far  other  scenes  his  barbarous  rage  demands. 
Far  other  deaths  must  glut  his  cruel  hands  ! 

Meanwhile  around  the  late  beleaguer'd  tower. 
New  vigour  now  inspires  the  Pagan  power; 
The  warmth  their  leaderbreath'd  they  still  retain. 
And  witli  the  Christians  still  their  fears  remain. 
'i'liose  seek  to  finish  what  their  chief  began  ; 
And  these,  retreating,  seem  to  quit  the  plain  ; 

VOL.  III. 


In  due  array  the  hardy  Gascons  yield; 
The  Syrians  wide  are  scatter'd  o'er  the  field. 
The  tumult  thickens  near  where  Taucred  lies, 
He  hears  the  dinofanns,  the  soldiers'  cries  : 
Siraightfroni  thecouchhis  wonndedlimb>he  rear^^, 
And  lo!  at  once  the  mingled  scene  appears  : 
He  sees  on  earth  th'  ill-fated  Raymond  laid. 
Some  slowly  yield,  and  some  in  flight  sui-vey  d. 
That  courage  true  to  every  noble  breast. 
Nor  lost  by  weakness,  nor  by  pain  supprest. 
Now  sweli'd  the  hero's  soul ;  he  grasp'd  his  shield. 
Nor  seeni'd  too  faint  the  ponderous  orb  to  wieM  ; 
His  right  hand  held  unsheath'd  his  glittering  blade, 
Nor  other  arms  he  sought,  nor  more  delay'd  ; 
But  issuing  llius — "  Oh!  whither  would  you  fly, 
.And  leave  your  lord  neglected  here  to  die  ? 
bhall  then  these  Pagans  rend  his  arms  away, 
.'Vnd  in  their  fanes  suspend  the  glorious  prey? 
Cfj — seek  j'our  country — to  his  son  reveal 
That,  where  you  fled,  his  noble  father  fell  !" 
He  said ;  and  durst  against  a  thousand  foes 
His  breast,  still  feeble  with  his  wounds,  oppose  ; 
While  with  his  ample  shield  (a  fencing  shade, 
With  seven  tough  hides  and  plates  of  steel  o'erlaid) 
He  kept  the  hoary  Raymoud  safe  from  harms. 
From  swords,  and  darts,  and  all  the  missile  arms  : 
He  whirls  hi-  falchion  with  resistless  sway  : 
The  foes  repuls'd  forego  their  wish'd-for  prey. 
But  soon  the  venerable  hero  rose. 
His  face  with  shame,  his  heart  with  anger,  glows  ; 
In  vain  he  seeks  the  chief  by  whom  he  fell. 
Then  'gainst  the  vulgar  tunis  his  vengeful  steel. 
The  Gascons,  rally'd,  soon  the  fight  renew. 
And  straight  their  gallant  leader's  steps  pursue  : 
Now  fears  the  troop  that  danger  late  disdain'd, 
.■ind  courage  now  succeeds  where  terruur  reign'd. 
They  chase  that  yielded,   those  that  cbas'd  give 

way  : 
.So  chang'd  at  once  the  fortune  of  the  day  I 
While  Raymond  rag'd  with  unresisted  hand, 
And  sought  the  noblest  of  the  hostile  band  : 
The  lealm's  usurper,  Aladine,  he  view'd. 
Who  midst  the  thickest  press  the  fight  pursu'd; 
He  saw,  and  'gainst  him  rais'd  his  fatal  steel. 
Cleft  through  the  head  the  dying  monarch  fell  ; 
Prone  on  his  kingdom's  soil  reslgn'd  his  breath, 
And  groaning  bit  the  bloody  dust  in  death. 
Now  various  passions  move  the  Pagan  foes  : 
Some  'gainst  the  spear  their  desperate  breasts  op- 
pose; 
While  some,  with  terrour  seiz'd,  the  fight  forsake. 
And  in  the  fort  their  second  lefuge  take  : 
But  entering,  mix'd  with  these,  the  victor-traia 
.At  once  the  conquest  of  the  fortress  gain. 
Now  all  is  W'li — in  vain  the  Pagans  fly  ; 
W  thin  they  tall,  or  at  the  portal  die. 
Sage  Raymoud  then  ascends  the  lotty  tower, 
riie  mighty  standard  In  his  hand  he  bore. 
There  full  in  view,  to  either  host  display'd. 
The  cross  triumphant  to  the  winds  he  spread  ; 
Cnsecn  of  Solyman,  who  thence  afar. 
Impatient  flew  to  mingle  in  the  war: 
And  now  he  reach'd  the  fatnl  sanguine  field, 
V\  here  more  and  more  the  purple  torrent  sweli'd. 

4  Tasso  seems  to  have  caught  this  circumstance 
from  an  incident  in  Boyardo,  where  Sacripant,  in 
like  manner,  issues  forth,  armed  only  wilh  hi« 
sword  and  shield,  against  Agrlcan,  who  had  gainct^ 
an  entrance  intu  Albracca. 
LI 
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Thfrc  Death  app?arM  to  holil  liis  horrid  leipn, 
Therf  raise  his  trophies  on  tlie  <licailliil  plain. 
The  soldan  seiz'd  a  steed,  the  combat  soujiht, 
And  sndden  to  the  fainting  Pagans  brought 
A  short  but  glorinns  aid. — So  liglitning  flies. 
And  unexpected  falls,  and  instant  dies  ; 
But  leaves  in  rifted  rocks,  with  fi:rluus  force, 
The  tokens  of  its  monieniary  course. 
A  hHndr"d  warriors,  great  in  arms,  he  slew  ; 
Yet  from  oblivion  Fame  has  stiatch'd  but  two, 
O  Kdward  and  Gildippe  !  faithful  pair! 
Your  hapless  fate,  your  matchless  deeds  in  war, 
(If  eqn.il  praise  my  Tuscan  Muse  can  give) 
Consign  d  lo  distant  times  shall  ever  live  ! 
Some  p:tying  lover,  when  the  tale  he  hears, 
Shiill  grace  your  fortune  and  my  verse  with  tears. 

Th'  inlrepiil  heroine  spnrr'd  her  steed,  and  flew 
To  where  the  raging  Tuik  the  troops  overthrew  : 
Two  mighty  strokes  her  valiant  arm  impell'd, 
One  reach'd  his  side,  one  pieie'd  his  plated  shield  ; 
The  furious  chief  her  well-known  vest  descried  : 
"  Behold  the  strumpet  with  her  mate,"  he  cried, 
"  Hence  to  thy  female  tasks  !   the  distaff"wield. 
Nor  dare  with    spear    and    sword    to   brave  the 
field." 

He  said,  and  dreadful  as  the  words  he  spoke, 
Jlis  thundering  weapon  through  her  corselet  broke  : 
Deep  in  her  breast  the  ruthless  falchion  drove. 
Her  gentle  breast,  the  seat  of  truth  and  love  ! 
Her  languid  hand  forgoes  the  u^eless  rein ; 
Approaching  death  creeps  cold  in  e^ery  vein. 
To  save  his  wife,  unhappy  I-'dward  flies! 
Too  late  he  comes — his  lov'd  Gildippe  dies  ! 
What  should  he  do  ? — distracting  thoughts  prevail. 
Pity  and  wrath  at  once  his  heart  assail : 
That,  bids  his  arm  a  kind  support  bestow. 
This,  prompts  hisvengeance  on  the  barbarous  foe. 
While  with  his  left  he  seeks  to  hold  the  fair. 
His  better  hand  provokes  th'  unequal  war: 
But  vain  his  effirt  to  support  his  bride. 
Or  reach  the  murderous  chief  by  whom  she  died. 
The  sword  t,he  Pagan  through  his  arm  impeli'd. 
That  with  a  fruitless  grasp  his  consort  held. 
As  when  an  axe  the  stately  elm  invades, 
Or  storms  uproot  it  from  its  native  shades. 
It  falls— ;-ancl  with  it  falls  the  mantling  line. 
Whose  curling  folds  its  ample  waist  entwine: 
So  Edward  sunk  beneath  the  Pagan  steel ; 
So,  with  her  Edward,  fair  Gildippe  fell. 
They  strive  to  speak,  their  words  are  lost  in  sighs, 
And  on  their  lips  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Each  other  still  with  mournful  looks  they  view. 
And,  close  embracing,  take  the  last  adieu  : 
Till,  losing  both  the  cheerful  beams  of  light. 
Their  gentle  souls  together  take  their  flight! 

Soon  spreading  Fame  the  dire  event  declares, 
And  soon  the  tidings  to  Riualdo  bears  : 
Compassion,  grief,  and  wrath  at  once  conspire. 
And  all  his  generous  thoughts  to  vengeance  fire: 
But  first  Adrastus,  in  the  soldan's  sight. 
His  passage  cross  d,  and  dar'd  him  to  the  fight. 

Then  thus  the  king  —  "  By  every  sJgu  display'd 
Thou  sore  art  he  for  whom  my  search  is  made. 
J'ach  buckler  have  1  long  explor'd  in  vain, 
And  oft  have  cali'd  thee  through  th'  embattled 

plain. 
Now  shall  my  former  vows  be  fully  paid. 
And  justice  sated  with  thy  foifoit  head  : 
Come! — let  us  here  our  mutual  valour  show, 
ArmiUa's  champion  J,  aud  thou  her  foe  V' 


Boastful  he  spoke  ;  then  whirl'd  his  flashing  steel; 
Swift  on  the  Christian's  head  the  tempest  fell  : 
In  vain — thctemper'd  casque  the  force  withstood  ; 
[Uit  oft  the  w;  rrior  in  the  saddle  bow'd  : 
Kinaldo's  falchion  then  Adrastus  found. 
And  in  his  side  impressed  a  nmrtal  wound  : 
Prone  falls  the  giant  king,  no  more  a  name  ! 
'  )ne  fatal  blow  concludes  his  life  aud  fame  ! 

With  horrour  seiz'd,  the  gazing  Pagans  ^tood. 
While  fear  and  wonder  froze  their  curdling  blood. 
F.ven  Si-lyman  surprisM  the  stroke  beheld. 
His  alter'd  looks  his  troubled  thoughis  reveal'd  : 
He  sees  his  doom,  and  (wondrous  to  relate ') 
Suspended  stands  to  meet  approaching  fate. 
But  Heaven's  high  will,  forever  uncontrolld, 
linnerves  themiglily,  and  confounds  the  bold  ! 
As  oft  the  sick  in  dreams  attenipt  to  fly, 
What  time  the  fainting  limbs  their  speed  denyj 
In  vain  their  lips  a  vocal  sound  essay. 
Nor  cries  nor  voice  can  find  their  wonted  way. 
So  strove  the  soldan  now  th'  assault  to  dare. 
He  rous'd  his  soul  to  meet  the  Ibreatend  war; 
In  vain — no  more  the  thirst  of  fame  prevaii'd  ; 
His  spirits  droop'd,  hrs  wonted  vigoiu-fail'd  ; 
He  scorn'd  to  yield  or  fly :   yet,  unresolv'd, 
A  thousand  thoughts  his  wavering  mind  revolv'd. 

While  thus   he   paus'd,    the    conquering  chief 
drew  nigh. 
Furious  he  rusli'd  tremendous  to  the  eye  I 
He  seim'd  to  move  with  more  than  mortal  course, 
And  look'd  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 
The  Pagan  iicarce  resists,  yet  even  in  death 
Preserves  his  fame,  and  nobly  yields  his  breath  ; 
Ncu- shims  the  sword,  but,  midst  his  ruin  great. 
Without  a  groan  receiv  es  the  stroke  of  fa'e  ! 
Thus  he,  who,  when  snbdu'd  by  stronger  foes. 
From  every  fall  like  old  Anta'us  rose 
With  force  renew'd,  now  reach'd  his  destin'd  hour. 
And  press'd  at  length  the  ear:h,  to  ri-e  no  more. 

Then  Fame  from  man  to  man  the  tidings  bears; 
A  doubtful  fiice  no  longer  Fortune  wears; 
N'o  longer  tht  n  the  war's  event  suspends. 
But  joins  the  Christians,  and  their  arms  befriends, 
So.iii  from  the  fiuht  rn-ede  the  regal  band, 
The  pride,  the  .strength  of  all  the  eastern  land; 
Once  cali'd  Immortal ;  now  the  name  is  lost, 
.\nd  ruin  triumphs  o'er  an  empty  boa>t  I 
Th'  astonish'd  bearer  with  the  standard  fled, 
Him  I'.mireues  stopp'd,  aud  sternly  said  : 

"  Art  thou  not  he.  selected  from  the  train, 
Our  monarch's  glorious  banner  to  sustain  ! 
\Vas  it  for  this  (Oh  !  scandal  to  the  biave  I  ) 
That  to  thy  hand  th'  important  charge  I  gave  ? 
And  canst  thou,  Rimedon,  thy  chief  survey. 
Yet  barely  leave  him.  and  desert  the  day  ? 
What  dost  thou  seek — thy  safety  ? — heir  it  lies — 
With  nic  return — death  waits  for  him  who  flies. 
Here  let  him  bravely  fight  who  hopes  to  live; 
Here  honour's  deeds  alone  can  safety  give." 

He  heard,  and  instant  to  the  field  return'd ; 
Disdain  and  shame  his  conscious  bosom  bnrn'd. 
Mo  less  the  rest  th'  intrepid  chief  retain'd, 
I'hese  urg'il  by  threats,  and  those  by  force  con- 

strain'd. 
"  AA'ho  dares  to  fly  from  yonder  swords,"  he  cries, 
"  Who  dares  to  tremble,  by  this  weapon  dies  I" 
Thus  rang'd  again  his  routed  files  he  view'd. 
The  war  rekindled,  and  his  hopes  renew'd : 
While  Tisaplicmes  with  resistless  might 
Maantaiu'dthe  combat,  and  forbada  the  flight. 
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Brave  deeds  that  day  renown'd  the  warrior's  hand ; 
His  single  furie  dispeis'd  the  Norman  band  : 
Py  him  werechas'd  the  Flemings  from  the  plain, 
And  Gernier,  Gerrard,  and  Rogero  slain. 
When  acts  like  these  had  grac'd  his  last  of  days, 
Anil  crown'd  his  short  but  glorious  life  with  praise, 
As  careless  what  succeeding  fate  might  yield, 
He  sought  the  greatest  perils  of  the  field  ; 
He  saw  Kinaldo,  well  the  youth  he  knew. 
Though  all  his  arms  were  dy'd  to  sanguine  hue. 
*'  Ia)  !  tliere  the  terrour  of  the  plain,"  he  cries, 
**  May  Heaven  assist  my  daring  enterprise! 
So  shall  Armida  her  revenge  obtain: 
<)  Macon !  let  my  sword  this  conquest  gain. 
And  his  proud  arms  shall  hang  devoted  in  thy 
fane." 
Thus  pray'dthe  knight:  his  words  are  lost  in  air. 
No  Macon  hears  his  unavailing  prayer. 
As  the  bold  lion,  eager  to  engage, 
With  lashing  tail  provokes  his  native  rage  : 
So  fares  the  furious  warrior;   love  inspires, 
Swells  all  his  soul,  and  rouses  all  his  tires. 
He  bears  aloft  his  shield  ;    he  spurs  his  steed  ; 
The  Latian  hero  rush'd  with  equal  speed. 
At  once  they  meet;   at  once,  on  either  hand, 
In  deep  suspense  the  gazing  armies  stand. 
Such  '^kill,  such  courage,  either  champion  shows. 
So  swift  their  weapons,  and  so  fierce  their  blows ; 
Each  side  awhile  forget  their  wonted  rage, 
And  drop  their  arms,  to  sec  the  chiefs  engage. 
In  vain  the  Pagan  strikes;  secur'd  from  harms. 
The  Christian  combats  in  ethereal  arms  : 
From  him  more  fatal  every  stroke  descends; 
The  foe  frofn  wounds  no  temper'd  steel  defends  ; 
His  shield  is  rent  away,  his  helm  is  hcw'd, 
And  th:^  plain  blushes  with  a  stream  of  blood. 

The  fair  enchantress,  who  the  light  survey'd, 
Beheld  how  fast  her  champion's  strength  decay'd. 
She  saw  the  rest,  a  pale  and  heartless  train, 
'J'hat  scarce  from  tlight  their  trembling  feet  restrain; 
Till  she,  who  late  such  guards  around  her  view'd. 
Alone,  forsaken,  in  her  chariot  stood  : 
.She  loatlifsthe  light,  and  servitude  she  fears, 
Of  conquest  or  revenge  alike  despairs. 
Then,  leaping  from  her  car  in  pale  alVright, 
She  mount';  a  steed,  and  takes  iier  speedv  flight. 
But,  like  two  hounds  that  snuff  the  tainted  dew, 
Anger  and  love  her  parting  steps  pursue. 
When  Cleopatra,  bv  her  fears  betray'd. 
Of  old  from  Actium's  fatal  conflict  fled  ; 
And  left,  to  Caesar's  happier  arms  expos'd. 
Her  Roman  lord  s  with  perils  round  enclos'd  ; 
He  suon,  forgetful  of  his  former  fame, 
Spread  every  sail  to  join  the  flying  dame : 
So  Tisaphernes  (but  his  foe  withstood) 
Had  from  the  field  Armida's  flight  pursu'd  : 
His  fair  one  vanisli'd  from  his  longing  eyes. 
The  Sun  seeni'd  blotted  from  the  cheerful  skies : 
Fierce  at  Rinaldo  then,  in  wild  despair, 
He  rais'd  aloft  his  vengeful  blade  in  air. 
Not  with  such  weight,  to  frame  the  forky  brand. 
The  ponderous  hammer  falls  from  Brontes'  hand. 
Full  on  his  front  the  thundering  stroke  he  sent : 
Beneath  the  force  the  staggering  warrior  bent  ; 
But  soon  recovering,  whirl'd  his  beaming  sword  : 
The  thirsty  poiut  the  Pagan's  bosom  gor'd  ; 
■  A  furious  passage  through  his  cuirass  made. 
Till  at  his  back  appear'd  the  reeking  blade: 
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The  steel,  drawn  forth,  a  double  vent  supplied; 
The  soul  came  floating  in  a  purple  tide. 

Rinaldo,  pausing,  cast  around  his  view. 
To  mark  what  friends  to  aid,  what  foes  pursu* 
Wide  o'er  the  field  he  sees  the  Pagans  fly ; 
On  eartii  their  broken  arms  and  ensigns  lie. 
Anil  now  his  thoughts  recall  th'  unhappy  fair 
Who  furious  fled  abandon'd  to  despair  ; 
Her  woeful  state  might  well  his  pity  claim. 
Her  love  neglected,  and  her  ruin'd  fame  ; 
For  still  in  mind  his  tender  faith  he  bore, 
Her  ciiampion  plighted  when  he  left  her  shore. 
Then,  where  her  rapid  courser's  track  he  view'd, 
Th'  impatient  knight  the  flying  dame  pursu'd. 

Sleanwhile  Armida  chanc'd  a  vale  to  find 
That  scem'd  for  dire  <lespair  and  death  design'd  : 
Well-pleas'd  herself  she  saw  by  fate  convey'd 
To  end  her  woes  in  such  a  grateful  shade. 
There,  'lighting  from  her  steed,  she  laid  aside 
Her  how,  her  quiver,  all  her  mariial  pride. 
"  Unfaithful  arms  I"  she  cries,  "  essay'd  in  vain, 
Return'd  unbath'd  from  such  a  sanguine  plain  ; 
Here  buried  lie,  and  prove  the  field  no  more. 
Since  you  so  ill  aveng'd  the  wrongs  I  bore. 
If  vainly  thus  at  other  hearts  you  fly. 
Dare  you  a  female's  wretched  bosom  try  ? 
Here — enter  mine,  that  naked  meets  the  blow. 
Here  raise  your  trophies,  here  yo\ir  triumph  show  t 
Love  knows  how  well  this  breast  admits  tlie  dart ; 
Love,  that  so  deep  has  pierc'd  my  tender  heart! 
I'nblest  Armida  !  what  is  now  thy  fate. 
When  this  alone  can  cure  thy  wretched  state  ? 
The  weapon's  point  must  heal  the  woimd  of  Love, 
And  friendly  Death  my  heart's  physician  prove. 
Fond  I.ove,  farewell ! — but  come,  thou  fell  Disdain ! 
For  ever  partner  with  my  ghost  remain; 
Together  let  us  rise  from  realms  below, 
To  haunt  th'  nngrateful  author  of  my  woe ; 
To  bring  dire  visions  to  his  fearful  sight. 
And  rill  with  horrour  every  sleepless  night !" 

Sheceas'd  ;  and,  fix'd  her  mournful  life  to  cloif^ 
The  sharpest  arrow  from  her  quiver  chose; 
When  lo  I  Rinaldo  came  and  saw  tlie  fair 
So  near  the  dreadful  period  of  despair: 
Already  now  her  frantic  hand  she  rear'd. 
And  death  already  in  her  looks  appear'd : 
He  rush'd  behind  her,  and  restrain'd  the  dart ; 
The  fatal  point  iust  bent  against  her  heart. 

Armida  turn'd,  and  straight  the  knight  beheld, 
{I'uhcard  became,  and  sudden  stood  reveai'd) 
Snrpiis'd  she  sees,  and,  shrieking  with  affright. 
From  his  lov'd  face  averts  her  angry  sight; 
Siie  faints  !  she  sinks! — as  falls  a  tender  flower, 
Whose  feeble  stem  supports  the  head  no  more  : 
His  .arms  he  threw  around  her  lovely  waist. 
Her  weight  supported,  and  her  zone  nnbrac'd; 
While,  gently  bending  o'er  the  fair  distrest, 
His  sorrows  bafh'd  her  face  and  lovely  breast. 
As,  wet  with  pearly  drops  of  morning  dews. 
The  drooping  rose  her  wontetl  grace  renews: 
.So  she,  recovering  soon,  her  visage  rears, 
All  moist  and  trickling  with  her  lover'.";  tears. 
Anil  thrice  she  rais'd  her  eyes  the  youth  to  view. 
Thrice  from  his  face  her  sight  averse  withdrew. 
Oft  from  the  strict  embrace  in  vain  she  strove, 
With  languid  hand,  his  stronger  arm  to  move: 
The  pitying  warrior  still  his  grasp  retain'd. 
And  closer  to  his  breast  the  damsel  strain'd  : 
At  length,  as  thus  in  dear  restraint  she  lay. 
Her  words  with  gushing  torrents  found  their  way  : 
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Yet  filill  on  earth  she  bent  her  steadfast  look, 
Nor  tlar'd  to  meet  his  glance,  nhile  thus  she  spoke; 

"  ()  cruel,  when  thou  lett'st  me  liist  to  mourn  ! 
And  O  !  as  cruel  now  in  thy  return  I 
Why  wouldst  thou  then  thy  fruitless  cares  employ 
To  save  a  life  thy  perjuries  destroy  ? 
Say,  to  what  future  wrongs,  what  future  shame, 
\\'hat  woes  u.ikuown  is  dooni'd  Armida's  name ! 
Full  well  thy  wily  purpose  1  descry— 
Hut  siic  can  little  dare,  who  dares  not  die. 
<-Jne  triumph  still  to  grace  thy  pomp  remains  ; 
A  hapless  princess  hound  in  captive  chains  ; 
AtHrst  hetray'd,  then  made  by  force  thy  prize; 
Trom  acts  like  these  thy  mighty  glories  rise  ! 
t)nce  life  and  happiness  't  was  thine  to  give ; 
No\«  death  alone  my  sufferings  can  relieve  I 
But  not  from  thee  this  blessing  I  demand  ; 
All  gifts  are  hateful  from  Rinaldo's  hand  I 
Yet,  cruel  as  thou  art,  myself  can  find 
Some  friendly  way  t'  elude  the  ills  design'd  : 
If  to  a  liclpltes  wretch  in  bondage  ty'd. 
Are  poisonous  drugs  and  piercing  .'■teel  deny*d  ; 
Yet  (thanks  to  Heaven  !)  a  patii  remains  to  death  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  long  detain  this  hated  breath  : 
Cease  (hen  thy  soothing  arts,  thy  feints  give  o'er, 
And  move  my  soul  with  fliUtering  hopes  no  more." 

1  hiis  mournful  she  ;  while  love  and  anger  drew 
Fast  from  her  beauteous  eyes  the  briny  dew. 
He',  touch'd  ivith  pity,  molts  wiih  equal  woe, 
And,  mix'd  with  hers,  his  kindly  sorrows  flow. 
At  length  with  tender  words  he  thus  replied  : 
"  Armida  1  lay  thy  doubts,  thy  fears,  aside  ; 
Live— not  to  suffer  shame,  to  empire  live; 
In  me  thy  champion,  not  thy  foe,  receive. 
Beiiold  these  eyes,  if  still  thou  dpubt'st  my  zeal, 
let  these,  the  truth  of  what  1  speak,  reveal. 
I  swear  to  place  thee  on  thy  regal  throne. 
The  seat  of  splendour  where  thy  fathers  shone. 
C  would  to  Heaven  !   the  rays  of  truth  as  well 
Slight  fropi  thy  mind  the  Pagan  mist  dispel, 
As  i  shall  raise  thee  to  so  high  a  state. 
No  eastern  dalne  shall  match  thy  glorious  fate." 
He  spoke  ;  and,  speaking,   sought  her  breast  to 

With  sighs  and  tears,  the  eloquence  of  love  ! 
Till,  like  the  melting  flakes  of  mountain  snow, 
Whe.e  shines  tjie  Sijn,  or  tepid  breezes  blow  ; 
Her  anger,  late  so  fierce,  dissolves  away, 
Aqd  gentle  passions  bear  a  milder  sway. 

"  Ah  ine!  I  yield  !"  the  soften'd  fair  replies, 
"  Still  on  thy  faithiny  easy  heart  relies; 
'Tis  thine  at  will  to  guide  my  future  way. 
And,  what  thou  bidd'et,  Armida  must  obey.'! 

Thus  they.  Meanwhileth'Cgyptianchief beheld 
His  regal  standard  ca^t  upon  the  field  :  '       ..: 

And  Rimedon  all  breathless  p^ess  the  plain, 
l!y  one  fieire  stroke  from  mighty  Godf. ey  slain. 
<'rkiird<  orrouted,  all  his  troops  appear. 
Vet,  to  the'la»l,  he  scorns  ignoble  fear; 
And  seeke,  what  now  his  hopes  alone  demand, 
A  death  illustvipus  from  a  noble  band. 


He  spurs  his  steed,  and  swift  on  Ciodfrey  diss; 
No  greater  foe  amid  the  plain  he  spiis  : 
Fierce  as  he  thunders  through  the  ranks  of  war, 
lie  shows  the  last  brave  tokens  of  despair  ; 
Then  to  the  pluef  he  raised  his  voice  on  high: 
"  1  coine  by  thee  ingUtrious  strife  to  die  ! 
'lis  d^ath  I  seek — but,  ere  I  yield  to  fate, 
I  trust  to  crush  thee  with  my  sinking  weight.'* 

Thus  Jie.  At  on<'e  they  rush  to  meet  the  fight : 
At  once,  on  either  side,  their  swords  alight. 
The  I'agan's  steel  the  Christian's  buckler  cleaves  ; 
His  hand.  disarin*d,  the  suddeii  wound  receives. 
From  Ciodfrey  ne'xt  desi'endsa  mightier  blow 
Full  on  the  cheek  of  h'v  unwary  fi>e : 
Half  back  he  fell  j  and,  while  to  rise  he  strove, 
Di'cp  in  his  groin  the  Fr.ink  his  falchion  drove. 

Now,  I'.niirenes  dead,  but  few  remain 
Of  all  the  numbers  of  th'  I  gyptian  train: 
While  Godfrey  these  from  place  to  place  pursu'd. 
Brave  Altamorus  on  the  field  he  view'd. 
Who  midst  his  foesth'  unequal  fight  maintain'd, 
.Uone,  on  foot,  with  hostile  blood  distain'd  : 
With  broken  sword  and  shield  the  kii.T-appcars, 
And  close  surrounded  v.iih  a  hundied^fjeiirs. 

Then  to  bis  warri«)rs  pious  Godfrey  tned  : 
"  Forbear,  my  friends  I  and  lay  your  crms  aside  : 
And  I  hull,  O  chief  I    no  more  contest  the  field; 
Forgo  thy  weapons,  and  to  Godfrey  yield." 

He  said  ;  and  he,  who  till  that  fatal  hour 
\e  er  bow'd  his  lofty  soul  to  human  power. 
Soon  as  the  great,  the  glorious  name  he  heard, 
(A  sound  from  Libya  to  the  pole  rever'd) 
At  once  resign'd  bis  sword  to  Godfrey's  hands  : 
"  I    yield  !"  he  cried,    "  nor  less  thy  worth   de- 
Thy  triumph  gain'd  o'er'.^ltamorus"  name,  [mands  ; 
Iscrnwn'd  no  less  with  riches  than  with  fanie. 
My  kingdom  with  its  gold,  my  pious  wife 
With  jewels,  shall  redeem  my  forfeit  life." 

■'  Heaven  has  not  given  me,"  thus  the  chief  re- 
"  A  mind  to  covet  gold,  or  jewels  p:  ize :         [plies. 
Still  keep  whate'er  is  thine  from  India's  shore, 
.^nd  still  in  pe.ice  enjoy  thy  Persian  store  : 
No  price  for  life,  no  ransom  I  demand  ; 
[  war,  but  tratlic  not,  in  Asia's  land." 

He  ceas'd ;  and    with  his  guards  the  monarch 
plac'd,  . 
Then  from  the  field  the  scattero  remnants  chas'd  ; 
These  to  the  trench  in  vain  their  flight  pursue; 
In-aiia'e  death  o'ertakes  the  trembling  crew: 
(Jigantic  slaughter  stalks  on  every  side. 
And  mells  from  tent  to  tent  the  dVeadful  tide: 
Helms,  crests,  and  radiant  shields  are  purpled  o'er. 
And  costly  trappings  drop  with  human  gore. 

Thus  conquer'd  Godfrey  ;  and  as  yet  the  day 
Gave  from  the  western  waves  the  parting  ray. 
Swift  to  the  walls  the  glorious  victor  rode, 
I'he  domes  where  Christ  had  m.ide  his  blest  abode: 
In  sanguine  vest,  with  all  his  princely  train, 
The  chief  of  chiefs  then  sought  the  sacred  fane; 
There  o'er  the  hallow'd  tomb  his  arms  display'd. 
And  there  to  Heaven  his  vow'd  devotions  paid. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I  F  a  concatenation  of  events  centred  in  one  great  action,  events  which  gave  birth  to  the  present 
eomineri-ial  system  of  he  world;  if  these  be  of  the  first  importance  in  (he  civil  history  of  mankind, 
the  Lusiad,  of  all  other  poems,  challenges  the  atteniion  of  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  and  the  gen- 
tleman. 

In  contradistinclion  to  the  Iliad  and  the  -T.neid,  the  Paradise  Lost  has  been  called  the  Epic  Poem  of 
Religion.  In  the  sami-  manner  may  the  Lusiad  be  named  the  Epic  Poem  of  Commerce.  The  happy 
completiiin  of  the  most  impot'ant  designs  of  Henry  duke  of  Viseo,  prince  of  Portngal,  to  whom  Europe 
owes  both  Oama  and  Colnmbu'^,  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  worlds,  ci  n-titiitrs  the  snhject  of  that 
cclcbiated  i'pic  poom  (knuwn  hitherto  in  Fnglacid  almost  only  by  name)  which  is  now  ofT  red  to  the 
Knglish  reader.  But  before  we  prucccd  to  the  hiitorical  inlruduction  necessary  to  elucidate  a  pcietn 
founded  on  such  an  important  period  of  history,  snme  atteniion  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  those  theorists 
in  political  philosophy,  who  lament  that  either  Ind  a  was  ever  discovered,  and  who  as'crt  that  the  in- 
crease  of  trade  is  big  with  the  real  misery  of  mankind,  and  that  commerce  is  only  the  parent  of  degene- 
racy, and  ihe  nurse  of  every  vice. 

Much  indeed  may  be  urged  on  this  side  of  the  question,  but  much  also  may  be  urged  against  every 
institution  relative  to  man.  Imperfection,  if  not  necessary  to  humanity,  is  at  least  the  certain  attendant 
on  every  thing  human.  Thoush  .«ome  part  of  the  traffic  with  many  countries  resemble  Solomon's  impor- 
tation of  apes  and  peacocks  ;  though  the  superfluities  of  life,  the  baubles  of  the  opulent,  and  eien  the 
luxuries  nhich  enerva'e  thi!  irresolute  and  administer  disease,  are  introduced  by  the  iutercoirse  of  na- 
vigation; the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  attend  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  ere  the  man  of  oiol  rea- 
son will  venture  to  pronoimce  that  the  world  is  injured,  and  rendered  le:,s  virtuous  and  less  happy  by  the 
increase  of  commerce. 

If  a  view  of  the  state  of  mankind,  where  commerce  opens  no  interconrse  between  nation  and  nation,  be 
neglected,  un'ust  conclusions  will  certainly  follow.  Where  the  state  of  barbarians,  and  of  countries  un- 
der the  different  degrees  of  civilization,  are  candidly  weighed,  wc  may  reasonably  (xpeet  ajust  decision. 
As  evidently  as  the  appointment  of  Nature  gives  pasture  to  the  herds,  so  evidently  is  man  born  f  .r  so- 
ciety. As  every  other  animal  is  in  its  natural  state  when  in  the  situation  which  its  instinct  requires  - 
so  man,  when  his  reason  is  cultivated,  is  then,  and  only  then,  in  the  sate  proper  to  his  nature.  The  life 
of  the  naked  savage,  who  feeds  on  acorns,  and  sleeps  like  a  beast  in  his  den,  is  commonly  called  the  na- 
tural state  of  man  ;  but  if  there  be  any  propriety  in  this  assertion,  bis  rational  faculties  com|,ose  no  part 
of  his  nature,  and  wr-re  given  not  to  be  used.  If  the  savage  therefore  live  in  a  state  coiitrarv  to  the 
appointment  of  Nature,  it  niust  follow  that  he  is  not  so  happy  as  Nature  intended  him  to  be.  And  a 
view  of  his  true  chara<ter  will  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  reveries,  the  fairy  dreams  of  Rousseau 
may  figure  the  paradisiacal  life  of  a  Hottentot,  but  it  is  only  in  such  dreams  that  the  sup'  rior  h.ippiness 
of  the  barbarian  exists.  The  savage,  it  is  true,  is  reluctant  to  leave  bis  manner  of  life;  but  unless  we 
allow  that  be  is  a  proper  judge  of  the  modes  of  living,  his  attachment  to  his  own  by  no  means  provfs 
that  he  is  happier  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been.  His  attachment  only  exemplifies  the  annziiie 
power  of  habit,  in  reconciling  the  human  breast  to  the  must  uncomfortable  situations.  If  the  intercourse 
of  mankind  in  some  instances  be  introdnctive  of  vice,  the  w.int  of  it  as  certainly  excludes  the  exertion  of 
the  noblest  virtues;  and  if  the  seeds  of  virtue  are  indeed  in  the  heart,  they  of.en  lie  durmant,  and  even 
unknown  to  the  savage  possessor.  The  most  beautiful  description  of  a  trilw  of  savases,  which  we  mnv 
be  assured  is  from  real  life,  occurs  in  these  words  :  And  the  fiie  spies  of  Dan  "  enme  to  Laisli.  and 
saw  the  people  that  were  there,  how  they  dwelt   careioss  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and 
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scc\ire,  and  there  was  no  mai^istrate  in  the  land  tliat  might  put  them  to  shame  in  any  tiling,  .  .  .  And 
the  spies  said  to  their  hrithrcn,  '  Arise,  that  we  may  go  up  against  Ihem  ;  for  we  have  seen  the  land, 
and  behold  it  is  very  good '  .   .   .  .  and  they  eamc  unto  Laish,  unlo  a  people  that  were  quiet  and  secure  ; 
and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  ihe  sword,  and  burnt  the  city  with  fire  ;   and  there  was  no  deli- 
verer, because  it  was  far  from  Zidon,  and  they  had  n')  business  with  any   man." — However  the  happy 
simplicity  of  this  society  may  please  the  man  of  fine  imagination,  the  true  phdosopher  will  view  ihe 
men  of  Laish  with  other  eyes.     However  virtuous  he  may  suppose  one  generation,  it  requires  an  altera- 
tion of  human  nature,  to  preserve  the  children  of  the  next  in  the  same  generous  estrangement  from  the 
selfish  passions,  from  those  passions  which  are  the  parents  of  the  acts  of  injustice.    When  his  wants  are 
easily  supplied,  the  manners  of  the  savage  will  be  simple,  and  often  humane,  for  the  human  heart  is  not 
vicious  without  objects  of  temptation.     But  these  will  soon  occur  ;  he  that  gathers  the  greatest  quantity 
of  fruit  will   he  envied  by   the    less  indiistiious  :  the  uninformed  mind  seems    insensible  of  the  idea  of 
the  ri^ht  of  possession  which  the  laboiir  of  acquirement  gives.   When  want  is  pressing,  and  the  supply  at 
hand,  the  only  consideration  with  such  niin<ls  is  the  danger  of  seizing  it;  and  where  there  is  "  no  magis- 
trate to  putto  shame  in  any  thing,"  depredation  will  soon  display  all  its  hoiTOurs.  Let  it  he  even  admit- 
ted that  the  innocence  of  the  men  of  Laish  could  secure  thetn  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  un- 
restrained desires  ;  could  even  this  impossibility  be  surmounted;  still  they  are  a  wretched  prey  to  the 
first  invaders  :    and   because  they  have  no  business  with  any  man,  they  will  find  no  deliverer.     While 
human  nature  is  the  same,  the  fate  of  Laish  will  always  he  the  fate  of  the  weak  and  defenceless;  and 
thus  the  most  amiable  description  of  savage  life  raises  in  our  minds  the  strongest  imagery  of  the  misery, 
and  impossible  continuanc*  of  such  a  state.     But  if  the  view  of  these  inniKent  people  terminate  in  hor- 
rour,  with  what  contemplation  shall  we  behold  the  wilds  of  Africa  and  America?  The  tribes  of  America, 
it  is  true,  have  degrees  of  policy  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  understooil  by  the  men  of  Laish.     Great 
masters  of  martial  oratory,  their  popular  assemblies  are  schools  open  to  all  their  youth.      In  these  they 
nut  only  learn  the  hpstory  of  their  nation,  and  what  they  have   to  fear  from  the  strength  and  designs  of 
their  enemies,  but  they  also  imbibe  the  most  ardent  spirit  of  war.     The  arts  of  stratagem  are  their 
study,  and  the  most  athletic  exercises  of  the  field  their   employment  and  delight.     And  what  is  their 
greatest  praise,  they  have  "  magistrates  to  put  to  shame."  They  inflict  no  corporeal  punishment  on  their 
countrymen,  it  is  true  ;  but  a  reprimand  from  an  elder,  delivered  in  the  assembly,  is  esteemed  by  them 
a  deeper  degradation,  and  severer  punishment,  than  any  of  those,  too  often  most  impolitically  adopted 
by  civilized  nations.    Yet,  though  possessed  of  thi^ advantage,  an  advantage  impossible  to  exist  in  a  large 
commercial  empire,  and  though  masters  of  great  martial  policy,  their  condition,  upon  the  whole,  is  big 
with  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  misery  and  unnatbkal  state  of  such  very  imperfect  civili- 
zation. "Multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  is  an  injunctionof  the  best  political  phihisophy  ever  given  to 
man.     Nature  has  appointed  man  to  cultivate  the  earth,    to  increase  in  number  by  the  fond  which  its 
culture  gives,  and  by  this  increase  of  brethren  to  remove  some,  and  to  mitigate  all  the  natural  miseries 
of  human  life.     But  in  direct  opposition  to  this  is  the  political  state  of  the  wild  .\mericans.    Their  lanils, 
luxuriant  in  climate,  are  often  desolate  wastes,  where  thousands  of  miles  hardly  support  a  few  hundreds 
of  s.avage  hunters.     Attachment  to  their  own  tribe  constitutes  their  highest  idea  of  virtue;  but  this  vir- 
tue includes  the  most  brutal  depravity,  makes  them  esteem  the  man  of  every  other  tribe  .as  an  enemy,  as 
one  with  whom  Nature  has  placed  them  in  a  state  of  war,  and  had  commanderl  to  destroy  '.  And  to  this 
principle,  their  customs  and  ideas  of  honour  serve  as  rituals  and  ministers.     The  cruelties  practised  by 
the  American  savages  on  their  prisoners  of  war  (and  war  is  their  chief  employment)  convey  every  idea 
expressed  by  the  word  diabolical,  and  give  a  most  shocking  view  of  the  degradation  of  human  nature', 

'  This  ferocity  of  savage  manners  affords  a  plrilosophical  account  how  the  most  distant  and  inhospi- 
table climes  Were  first  peopled.  WhenaRomulus  erects  amonarehy  and  makes  war  on  his  neighbours, 
some  naturally  fly  to  the  wihls.  As  their  famdies  increase,  the  stronger  commit  depredations  on  the 
weaker;  and  thus  from  generation  to  generation,  they  who  either  dread  just  punishment,  or  unjust  op- 
pression, fly  further  and  further  in  search  of  that  protection  which  isonly  to  be  found  in  civilized  society. 

2  Unless  when  compelled  by  European  troops,  the  exchange  of  pri;ioners  is  never  practised  by  the 
American  savages.  Sometimes,  when  a  savage  loses  a  son  in  war,  he  adopts  one  of  the  captives  in  his 
stead  ;  but  this  seldom  occurs ;  for  the  death  of  the  prisoner  seems  to  give  them  much  more  satisfaction. 
The  victim  is  tied  toa  tree,  his  teeth  and  nails  are  drawn,  burning  wood  is  held  to  every  tender  part,  his 
roasted  fingers  are  put  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  and  smoked  by  the  savages  ;  his  tormentors  witli  horrid 
howls  dance  round  him,  wounding  him  at  every  turn  with  their  poniards;  hiseyes  are  at  last  thrust  out, 
and  be  is  Ut  loose  to  stagjer  about  as  his  torture  impels  him.     As  soon  as  he  expires,  his  dissevered 
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But  what  ppculiarly  completes  the  character  of  the  savagp  is  liii>  liorrible  siiperslitiuii.  lu  the  mi>Bt 
distant  nations  the  savage  is  in  this  the --ame.  The  lernmr  of  evil  spirits  coniinuallv  hjiinis  him;  hi> 
God  is  beheld  as  a  relentless  tyrant,  and  is  worehipped  often  with  cruel  rites,  always  with  a  heart  full  of 
horrour  and  fear.  In  all  the  numerous  accounts  of  savage  worship,  one  trace  of  blial  depeiulenee  is  not 
to  be  found.  The  very  reverse  of  that  happy  idea  is  the  Hell  of  the  ijjuorant  mind.  Nor  is  this  barba- 
rism confined  alone  to  those  ignorant  tribes,  whom  «e  call  savages.  The  vulgar  of  every  country  pos- 
sess it  in  Cfrlain  degrees,  proportion.ited  to  their  opportunities  of  conversation  «ilh  the  more  enli^'ht- 
ened.  All  the  virtues  and  charities,  which  either  difnifv  human  nature  or  render  it  amiable,  are  culii- 
vated  and  called  forth  into  action  by  society.  The  savage  life  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  instinctively  narrows  the  mind;  and  thus,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  nobler  feelings,  prcpartv 
it,  as  a  soil,  ready  for  every  vice.  Sordid  dis|)osition  and  base  ferocity,  t  igclher  with  the  most  unha|>py 
superstition,  are  every  where  the  proportionate  attendants  of  ignorance  and  severe  want.  And  igno- 
rance and  want  are  only  removed  by  intercourse  and  the  offices  of  society.  So  self-evident  are  ".hese 
positions,  that  it  requires  an  apology  for  insisting  upon  them  ;  but  the  apology  is  at  hand.  He  who  has 
read,  knows  how  many  eminent  writers',  and  he  who  has  conversed  knows  how  many  respectable  names, 
limbs  are- boiled  iu  tlie  war  kettle,  and  devoured  by  his  executioners.  And  such  is  the  power  of  custiin 
and  the  ideas  of  honour,  that  the  unhappysuli'eier  under  all  this  torment  betrays  no  sign  erf  fear  or  gr  i-f. 
Ou  the  contrary,  he  ujibraids  his  executioners  with  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting,  and  brasla 
how  many  of  their  kindred  had  fomid  their  grave  iu  his  belly,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  in  a  much 
severer  manner.  « 

3  The  author  of  that  voluminous  work,  Histoire  Phllosophique  et  Politique  des  F.tablisscmens  et 
dn  Commerce  des  Eoropi'cns  dans  les  deux  Indes,  is  one  of  the  many  who  assert  that  tDe  savage  is  hap- 
pier tlian  the  civil  life.  His  reasons  are  thus  abridged:  The  savage  has  no  care  or  fear  for  the  future 
his  hunting  and  fishing  give  him  a  certain  subsistence.  Re  sleeps  sound,  and  knows  not  th«  diseases 
of  cities.  He  cannot  wnut  what  he  does  not  desire,  nor  desire  that  which  he  does  not  know,  and  vexa- 
tion or  grief  does  not  enter  his  soul.  He  is  not  under  the  control  of  a  superior  in  his  actions :  in  a  word 
says  our  author,  the  savage  only  suffers  the  evils  of  nature. 

If  the  civilized,  he  adds,  enjoy  the  elegancies  of  life,  have  better  food,  and  are  more  comfortably  de- 
fended against  the  change  of  the  seasons,  it  is  use  which  makes  these  things  necessary,  and  they  are 
purchased  by  the  painful  labours  of  the  multitude,  who  are  the  basis  of  socie:y.  To  what  outra'^es  is 
not  tlie  man  of  civil  life  exposed  ?  If  he  has  property,  it  is  in  danger;  .and  government  or  authority  is 
accor  '  :ng  to  this  author,  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  If  there  is  a  famine  in  the  north  of  America,  the  sa- 
vage, led  by  the  wind  and  the  sun,  can  go  to  a  bettor  climate;  but  in  the  liurrours  of  famine,  war  or 
pestilence,  the  ports  and  barriers  of  polished  states  place  the  subjects  in  a  pri-on,  where  they  mu-t 
perish.  U  resteroit  encore — There  still  remains  an  infinite ditVerence  between  the  lot  of  the  civilized  and 
the  savage;  a  dilTercnce,  toute  enticre,  all  entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  society,  that  iniustice  which 
reigns  in  the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  conditions.  "  In  fine,"  says  he,  "  as  the  wish  for  independence 
is  one  of  the  first  instincts  of  man,  he  who  can  join  to  the  possession  of  this  primitive  right,  the  moral 
security  of  a  subsistence,"  (which  we  were  just  told  the  savage  could  do)  "  is  incomparably  more  hapnT 
than    tlie  rich   man  surrounded   with  laws,  superiors,   prejudices,  and  fashions,   which  endanger  his 

liberty." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  abbe  Paynal,  a  writer  whose  spirited  manner  and  interesting  subject 
have  acquired  him  many  readers,  As  he  is  not  singular  in  his  estimate  of  savage  happiness,  his  ar^ii- 
ments  merit  examination;  and  a  view  of  tlie  full  tendency  of  his  assertions  will  suflncicntiv  refute  liis 
conclusions.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  th.an  that  if  habit  destroy  the  relish  of  ihe  elcancies  of 
life,  habit  will  also  destroy  the  pleasure  of  luiuting  and  fishing,  when  these  are  tl^e  sole  business  of  the 
savage^  If  the  savage  has  no  care  and  no  superior,  these  very  circumstances  naturally  brutalize  his 
inind,  and  render  him  vicious,  fierce,  and  seltlsh.  Nor  is  he  so  free  from  care,  as  some  philosophers  on 
their  couches  of  down  are  apt  to  dream.  Because  hunting  and  fishing  seem  pleasant  to  us,  are  they  al<o 
B  pleasure  to  the  wretch  who  in  all  seasons  must  follow  them  for  his  daily  sustenance  ?  Vou  mav  as 
weir  maintain  that  a  postillion,  jaded  with  fatigue,  and  shivering  with  wet  and  cold,  is  extrrmely  happv, 
because  gentlemen  ride  on  horseback  for  their  pleasure.  That  we  cannot  want  what  we  do  not  desire 
nor  desire  what  we  do  not  know,  are  just  positions :  but  does  it  follow,  that  such  a  state  is  happier  than 
that  whieh  brings  the  wishes  and  cares  of  civil  life  ?  By  no  means  :  fir  according  to  this  argument,  in- 
sensibility and  happiness  proceed  in  the  same  gradation,  and  of  consequence  an  oyster*  is  the  happiest 
of  all  animals.  The  advantages  ascribed  tot  he  savage  over  theeivilized  life,  in  the  tiine  of  aarand  famine 
in  the  equality  of  rank,  and  security  of  liberty,  oiler  an  outrage  to  common  sense,  and  are  strikine  in- 
stances that  no  paradox  is  loo  gross  for  the  reveries  of  modern  philosophy.  This  author  quite  forgets 
what  dangers  the  savages  are  every  where  exposed  to  ;  how  their  lands,  if  of  any  value,  are  sure  to  be 
seized  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  millions  of  th.  ir  persims  enslaved  by  the  more  polished 
states.    He  quite  fiugetj  the  infinite  distance  betweii  the  resources  of  the  social  and  savage  life  •  between 

*  And  our  author  in  reality  goes  .as  f.ir,  "Temoin  cet  F.cossois, — Witness  that  Scotchman,"  says 
he,  "  who  being  lift  alone  on  the  isle  of  Fernandez,  was  only  unhappy  while  his  memory  remained- 
but  when  his  natural  wants  so  engrossed  him  that  he  forgot  his  country,  his  language,  his  name  anil 
even  the  articulation  of  words,  ttus  European,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  found  himself  eased  of  tlie'bur- 
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connect  the  idea  of  innocence  and  happiness  uith  the  life  of  ihp  savage  and  ihe  unimproved  rustic.  To  fix 
thecharacter  of  the  saiage  is  therefore  necessary,  ere  we  examine  the  assertion,  that  "  it  had  been  ha|)py 
ibrboth  the  old  and  new  wirlds,  if  Ihe  East  and  West  Indies  had  never  heen  discovereil."      The  hlood- 
<hcd  and  the  attendant  miseries  which  the  unparalleled  rapine  and  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  spread  over 
the  new  uorM,  indeed  d  sgrace  Imman   naure.      The  great  and  (iuiirishing  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  'i  rtv  milluns  of  their  sons,  present  a  melancholy  prospect,,  wliich  must  excite 
the  indignation  of  every  goo  1  heart.     Yet  such  desolation  is  not  the  certain  consequence  of  discovery. 
And  even  should  ».■  allow  that  the  depra'  ity  of  human  nature  is  so  great,  that  the  avarice  of  the  mer 
chant  and  rapacity  of  the  soldier  will  overwhelcn  with  nusery  every  new  discovered   country,  still  are 
there  other  more  comprehensive  views  to  be  taken,  ere  we  decide  against   the  intercourse  introduced 
by  navigation.     When  we  weigh  the  happiness  of  Europe  in  the  scale  of  political  philosophy,  we  are  not 
to  confine  our  eye  to  the  dreadful  ravages  of  Attila  the  Hun,  or  of  Alaric  the  Goth.      If  the  waters  of  a 
Stagr.ated  lake  are  di^turbed  by  the  spade  when  led  into  new  channels,  we  ought  not  to  inveigh  against 
the  alteration  because  the  waters  are  fooled  at  the  first ;    we  are  to  wait  to  see  the  streamlets  refine  and 
spread  beauty  and  utility  through  a  thousand  vales  which  they  never  vi.sited  before.     Such  were  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  ;  temporary  evils,  but  civilization  and  happiness  followed   in  the  bloody  track. 
And  though  disgraced  with  every  barbarity,  ha|)piness  has  also  followed  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  other  hemisphere.     Though  the  villany  of  the  Jesuits  defeated  their  schemes  of  civilization    in 
many  countries,  the  labours  of  that  s  liety  haie  been  crowned    with  a  success  in  Paraguay  and   in  Ca- 
nada, which  reflects   upon  their   industry  the   greatest   honour.     The  customs  and  crueltiis  of  many 
American  tribes  still   disgrace   human  nature;   but  in   Paraguay  and  Canada  the  natives  have  been 
brought  to  relish  the  blessings  of  society,  and  the  arts  of  virt  lous  and  civil  life.   11  Mexico  is  not  so  po- 
pulous as  it  once  was,  neither  is  it  so  barbarous;  the  shrieks  of  the  human  victim  do  not  now  resound  from 
temple  to  temple;  nor  does  the  human  heart,  held  up  reeking  to  the  Sun,   imprecate  the  vengeance  of 

ihe  comforts  administered  by  society  to  infirmity  and  old  age,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  savage 
when  he  ran  no  longer  pursue  his  hunting  and  tishiiig.  He  also  forgets  the  infinite  dilterence  between 
the  discourse  of  the  ravage  hut,  and  the  ccena  deoruni,  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  refined  and 
elevated  understanuiogs.  Bui  to  philo.'-ophize  i-  the  contagion  which  infects  the  esprits  fur  s  of  the 
continent ;  and  under  the  mania  of  this  disease,  there  is  no  wonder  that  common  scn-^e  is  so  often  cruci- 
fied. It  is  only  Ihe  reputation  of  those  who  support  some  opinions  that  will  apologize  for  the  labour  of 
refuting  them.  We  may  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  betorgiien,  if,  en  bagatelle,  we  smile  at  the  triumph  of 
our  author,  who  thus  sums  up  his  arguments :  "Aprfestout,  un  inutpeut  terminer  ce  grand  pror^s — After 
all,  one  word  will  d<  cide  this  grand  dispute,  so  strongly  canvassed  among  philosophers :  Demand  of  the 
man  of  civil  life,  if  he  is  happy  ?  Demand  of  the  savage,  if  he  is  miserable?  If  both  answer.  No,  the 
dispute  is  dttermined."  by  no  means ;  for  the  beast  that  is  contented  to  wallow  in  the  mre,  is  by  this 
argument  in  a  happier  state  than  the  man  who  has  one  wish  to  satisfy,  however  reasonably  he  may  hope 
to  do  it  by  his  industry  and  virtue.  ^__^ 

den  of  social  life,  in  having  the  happiness  to  lose  the  use  of  reflection,  of  those  thoughts  which  led  him 
back  to  the  past,  or  taught  him  to  dread  the  future. "  lint  this  is  as  erroneons  in  fact,  as  sueli  happi- 
ness is  fal^e  in  philosophy.  Alexander  Sclk  rk  fell  into  no  such  slate  of  happy  idiotism.  Uy  his  own 
account  he  a'quired  indeed  the  greatest  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  arose  from  religious  submission  to 
his  fate.  He  had  wi'.h  hiin  a  Bible,  .'oine  hooks  of  in  thematics  and  practicfl  divinity;  the  daily  per- 
usal of  which  both  fortified  his  patience  and  amused  his»tedious  hour.-.  And  be  professi  d  that  he  feared 
he  would  never  ai.ain  be  so  gc.od  a  Chris.ian.  In  los  domestic  economy  he  showed  every  exertion  of  an 
intelligent  mind.  When  captain  Rogers  found  him  in  Hi  9,  the  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  springs 
and  vegetables  of  the  island,  w(re  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  ship's  company.  -And  the  captain 
found  him  so  able  a  sailor  that  he  immediately  made  him  mate  of  his  ship.  Having  seen  captain  Ro- 
gers's vessel  at  sea,  he  made  a  fire  in  the  night,  in  consequence  of  which  a  boat  was  sent  to  examine 
the  shore.  He  said  he  had  seen  some  SpaiiiHrds  at  difieiint  times  land  on  the  island,  but  he  had  al- 
ways fled  from  them,  judging  they  would  certainly  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to  prevent  any  account 
which  he  might  1*  able  to  give  of  the  .South  Ssas.  This  is  not  the  reasoning  of  the  in.ui  h  ho  has  forgot- 
ten his  name  and  his  country.  And  ^-en  his  amusements  discover  humour,  and  a  mind  by  no  means 
wrapt  up  in  dull  or  savage  tranquil'  -y.  He  had  taught  a  number  of  his  tame  goats  and  cats  to  dance 
on  iheir  hinder  legs;  and  he  himself  sang  and  dance. 1  along  with  them.  This  he  exhibited  to  captain 
Rogers  and  his  company.  The  captain,  indeed,  says  he  seemed  to  have  f  irgotten  part  of  his  language, 
as  he  spoke  his  words  by  halves.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Selkirk  was  born  in  a  county  ot'Scot- 
Taiid  where  the  vulgar  say, /al  ir  ye  deein,  andy<ir  ir  ya  gawii,  in  place  of  ivhal  are  ynu  duin^,  and  u'here 
are  yon  ^ning.  Selkirk,  it  is  true,  had  bf  en  some  liltle  wh  le  on  board  Uanipier's  ship  ;  but  not  to  men- 
tion what  li  tie  improvement  of  his  speech  nnght  from  thence  be  received,  certain  it  is  that  disuse  of  the 
acquired  tongue,  as  well  as  sudden  passion,  will  recall  the  native  dialect. — It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  an  Knglishroan  should  think  he  spoke  his  words  by  halves.  Selkirk  had  not  been  full  four  years  oa 
the  island  of  Fernandez,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  the  narrative  which  he  gave  of  his  suflerings  afc 
forded  the  hint  of  Robinion  Crusoe. 
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Heaven  on  the  guilty  empire  *.  And,  however  iinpolitically  despotic  the  Spanish  governments  may  be, 
still  do  these  colonies  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  improvement,  which  in  every  age  arise  from  the  know- 
Sedge  of  commerce  and  of  letters;  opportunities  which  were  never  enjoyed  under  the  dominion  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  Atabalipa.  But  if  from  Spanish,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  British  America,  what  a  glorious 
prospect !  Here  formerly  on  the  wild  lawn,  perhaps  twice  in  the  year,  a  few  savage  hunters  kindled 
theirevening  fire,  kindled  it  more  to  protect  them  from  evil  spirits  and  beasts  of  prey,  than  from  the 
cold;  and  witii  their  feet  pointed  to  it,  slept  on  the  ground.  Here  now  population  spreads  her  thousands, 
and  society  appears  in  all  its  blessings  of  mutual  help  ',  and  the  mutual  lights  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. "  What  work  of  art,  or  power,  or  public  utility,  has  ever  equalled  the  glory  of  having  peopled 
•  continent,  without  guilt  or  bloodshed,  with  a  multitude  of  free  and  happy  commonwealths,  to  have 
given  them  the  best  arts  of  life  and  government !"  To  have  given  a  savage  continent  an  image  of  the 
British  constitution  is  indeed  the  greatest  glury  of  the  British  crown,  "  a  greater  than  any  other  nation 
«ver  acquired;"  and  from  the  consequences  of  the  genius  of  Henry  duke  of  Viseo  did  the  British 
American  empire  arise,  an  empire  which,  unless  retarded  by  the  illiberal  and  ii.human  spirit  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  will  in  a  few  centuries,  perhaps,  be  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Stubborn  indeed  must  be  the  theorist,  who  will  deny  the  improvement,  virtue,  and  happiness,  which, 
in  the  result,  the  voyage  of  Columbus  has  spread  over  the  western  uorld.  The  happiness  which 
Europe  and  .^sia  have  received  from  the  intercourse  v.ith  each  other,  cannot  hitherto,  it  must  be 
owned,  be  compared  either  with  the  possession  of  it,  or  the  source  of  its  increase  established  in  America. 
Yet  let  the  man  of  the  most  melancholy  views  estimateall  thewarsand  depredations  which  are  charged 
upon  the  Portuguese  and  other  European  nations,  still  will  the  eastern  world  appear  considerably  ad- 
vantaged by  the  voyage  of  Gama.  If  seas  of  blood  have  been  shed  by  the  Portuguese,  nothing  new 
was  introduced  into  India,     War  and  depredation  were  no  unheard-of  strangers  on  the  banks  of  the 

*  The  innocent  simplicity  of  the  Americans  in  their  conferences  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  drpadful 
•ruelties  thev  sutfered,  divert  our  view  from  their  complete  character.  But  almost  every  lliinff  was 
horri.l  in  their  civil  customs  and  religious  rites.  In  some  triht-s,  to  cohabit  with  their  mothers,  sisters, 
and  daughters,  was  esteemed  the  means  of  domestic  peace.  In  others,  catamites  were  maintained  in 
every  village;  these  went  from  house  to  hou^e,  as  they  pleased,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  refuse  them 
what  victuals  they  choosed.  In  every  tribe  the  captives  taken  m  war  were  murdered  with  the  most 
wanton  cruelty,  and  afterwards  devoured  by  the  victors.  'I'heir  rt-ligioiK  rites  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  horrid.  The  abominations  of  ancient  Moloch  were  here  outnumbered;  children,  virgins,  sla\es, 
and  captives,  bled  on  difl'erent  altars,  to  appease  their  various  g^xls.  If  there  was  a  scarcity  of  human 
victims,  the  priests  announced  that  the  gods  were  dying  of  thirst  for  human  blood.  And  to  prevent  a 
threatened  famine  the  kings  of  Mexico  were  obliged  to  make  war  on  ttie  neighbouring'  >tates,  to  supply 
the  ahars.  The  prisoners  of  either  side  died  by  the  hand  of  the  prie-^t.  But  the  number  of  the  Mexi- 
can sacrifices  so  greatly  exceeded  those  of  other  nations,  that  the  TIascalans,  who  were  hunted  dowo 
fur  this  purpose,  readily  joined  Cortez  with  about  2U0,(H'0  men,  and,  fired  by  the  most  fixed  hatred,  en- 
abled him  to  make  one  great  sacrifice  of  the  Mexican  nation.  Without  the  assistance  of  these  potent 
auxiliaries  Cortez  never  could  have  conquered  Mexico.  And  thus  the  barbarous  cruelly  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  the  veal  cause  of  their  very  signal  destruction.  .As  the  horrid  scenes  of  gladiators  amused  an- 
cient Koine,  so  their  more  horrid  sacrifices  seem  to  have  formed  the  chief  entertainment  if  Mexico.  At 
the  dedication  of  the  tcmpleofVitzuliputzIi,  (A.D.  14S6,)  64,118('  human  victims  were  sacrificed  in  four 
days.  And,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  their  annual  sacrifices  required  several  thousands.  The 
skulls  of  the  \'ietims  sometimes  were  hung  on  strings  w  lixh  reached  from  tree  to  tree  around  thi  ir  tem- 
Jilcs,  and  sometimes  were  built  up  in  towers  and  cemented  with  lime.  In  some  of  these  toners  .Andrew 
de  Tapia  one  day  counted  I3ti,li(ll)  skulls  *.  When  the  Spaniards  gave  to  the  Mexicans  a  pompous 
display  tf  the  greatness  of  their  monarch  Charles  V.  Montezuma's  orators  in  return  boa^tc  d  ot  the 
power  of  their  emperor,  and  enumerated  among  the  proofs  of  it,  the  great  number  of  his  human  sacri- 
fices. He  could  easily  conquer  that  great  people,  the  Tlasralans,  they  said,  hut  he  chooses  to  preserve 
them  to  supply  his  altars.  During  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  they  increased  their  usual  sacriuces-, 
till  priest  and  people  were  tired  of  Iheir  bloody  religion.  Frequent  embassies  fiom  oilVeient  tribes 
eomplaiued  to  Coitcz  that  they  were  weary  of  their  rites,  and  entreated  him  to  teach  them  his  law. 
And  hough  the  Peruvians,  it  is  said,  were  more  polished,  and  did  not  sacrilice  quite  so  many  as  the 
Mexicans,  yet  '2Ui)  children  was  the  usual  hecatomb  for  the  health  of  the  Ynca,  and  a  much  larger  one 
of  all  ranks  honoured  his  obsequies.  The  method  of  sacrificing  was  thus;  six  priests  laid  the  victim 
on  an  altar,  which  was  narrow  at  top,  when  five  bending  him  across,  the  sixth  cut  up  his  sttiniach  with 
a  sharp  flint,  and  while  he  held  up  the  heart  reekins  to  the  Sun,  the  others  tumbled  the  carcase  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  near  the  aluir,  and  inimediatr  ly  proceeded  to  the  next  sacrifice.  Sec  Acosta,  Gomara, 
tareri,  the  Letters  of  Cortez  to  Charles  V.  &c.  &c. 

5  This  was  written  ere  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy  civil  war  in  America.  And  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  that  country  may  perhaps  again  deserve  this  character. 

•  By  multiplying  the  numbers^  no  doubt,  of  the  horizootal  and  perpendicular  rows  into  each  other. 
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Gaiicres;  nor  cnuW  tho  nature  of  the  civil  esiabli^liments  of  the  eastern  nations  scCurc  a  lasting  peaee. 
The  ambition  of  their  native  princes  was  only  diverted  into  new  channels  ;  into  channels  ivhich,  in  the 
natural  course  of  human  affairs,  will'Rertainly  lead  to  permanent  governments,  established  on  improved 
laws  and  just  dominion.  Yet  even  ere  such  [governments  are  formed,  is  Asia  no  loser  by  the  arrival  of 
Europeans?  The  horrid  massacres  and  unbounded  rapine,  which,  according  to  their  own  annals,  fol- 
lowed the  victories  of  their  .■Vsian  conquerors,  were  never  equalled  by  the  worst  of  their  Kuropean  van- 
quishers. Nor  is  the  establishment  of  improved  governments  in  the  East  the  dream  of  theory.  The 
superiority  of  the  civil  and  military  arts  of  the  British,  nolnithstanding  the  hateful  character  of  some 
individuals,  is  at  this  day  beheld  in  India  with  all  the  astonishment  of  admiration;  and  admiration  i« 
always  followed,  though  often  with  retarded  steps,  by  the  strong  desire  of  similar  improvement.  Long 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Roman  laws  were  adopted  by  nations  which  ancient  Rome 
esteemed  as  barbarous.  And  thus,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  British  laws,  according  to  every  test  of 
probability,  will,  in  India,  have  a  most  important  effect,  will  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Camoiins,  and 
transfer  to  the  British  the  high  compliment  he  pays  to  his  countrymen  : 
Eeneath  their  sway  majestic,  wise,  and  mild. 
Proud  of  her  victor's  laws,  thrice  happier  India  smii'd. 
Tn  former  ages,  and  within  these  few  years,  the  fertile  empi'C  of  InJia  has  exhibited  every  scene  of 
Inmian  misery,  undf^r  the  iindistinguishing  raN'hges  of  their  Mohammedan  and  native  princes;  ravages 
only  equalled  in  European  history  by  those  committed  under  Attila,  suruamed  the  .Scourge  of  God,  and 
the  Destroyer  of  Nations.  The  ideas  of  patriotism  and  of  honour  were  seldom  known  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  eastern  princes  till  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Every  species  of  assassination  was  the  policy  of 
their  courts,  and  every  act  of  unrestrained  rapine  and  massacre  followed  the  path  of  victory.  But  some 
of  the  Portuguese  governors,  and  inany  of  the  English  olficers,  have  taught  them,  that  humanity  to  the 
conquered  is  the  best,  the  truest  policy.  The  brutal  ferocity  of  their  own  conquerors  is  now  the  ob- 
ject of  their  greatest  dread  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  British  in  war  has  convinced  their  princes^,  that 
an  alliance  with  the  British  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  their  national  peace  and  prosperity.  While  the 
English  East  India  company  are  possessed  of  their  present  greatness,  it  is  in  thi  ir  power  to  diffuse  over 
the  Ea.st  every  blessing  which  flows  from  the  wisest  and  most  humane  policy.  Lon?  ere  the  Europeans 
arrived,  a  failure  of  the  crop  of  rice,  the  pi  inaipal  food  of  India,  had  spread  the  devastations-t)f  famine 
over  the  popniuus  plains  of  Bengal.  And  never,  from  the  seven  years  famine  of  ani-ient  Egypt  to  the 
present  day,  was  there  a  natural  scarcity  in  anr  coiintvy  which  'lid  not  enrich  the  proprietors  of  the . 
granaries.  The  Mohammedan  princes  and  Moorish  traders  have  often  .added  all  the  horrours  of  an  ar- 
tificial to  a  natural  famine.  But  however  some  Portuguese  or  other  governors  may  sland  accused, 
much  was  left  for  the  humanity  of  I  he  more  exalted  policy  of  an  Albuquerque  or  a  (astro.  And  under 
such  European  governors  as  these,  the  distresses  of  the  East  have  often  been  allevia  ed  hy  a  generosity 
of  conduct  and  a  train  of  resources  formerly  nnknown  in  Asia.  ^Absurd  and  impiaiticablc  were  that 
scheme,  which  would  introduce  the  British  laws  info  India,  without  the  deepest  rcgaid  to  the  manners 
and  circurtistances  peculiar  to  the  people.  But  that  spirit  of  li'ierty  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
and  that  security  of  property  which  is  their  leading  principle,  must,  in  time,  have  a  wide  and  stupen- 
dous effect.  The  .abject  spirit  of  Asiatic  submission  will  be  taught  to  see,  ami  to  claim  those  rights  of 
nature,  of  which  the  dispirited  and  passive  Oeutoos  could,  till  lately,  iKirdly  form  an  idea. 

From  this,  as  naturally  as  the  noon  succeeds  the  dawn,  must  the  other  blessings  of  civillzalion  arise. 
For  though  the  four  great  tribes  of  India  are  almost  inaccessible  to  the  introduction  of  oilier  manners 
and  of  other  literature  than  their  own,  happily  there  is  in  human  nature  a  propensity  to  change.  Nor 
may  the  political  philosopher  he  dcemeil  an  enthusiast,  who  would  boldly  prophesy,  that  unless  the 
British  be  driven  from  India,  the  general  superiority  which  they'bear,  will,  ere  many  gem  rations  shall 
have  passed,  induce  the  most  intelligent  of  India  to  break  the  shackles  of  their  absurd  superstitions, 
and  lead  them  to  partake  of  those  advantages  which  arise  from  the  free  scope  and  due  cultivation  of  the 
rational  powers.  In  almost  every  instance  the  Indian  institutions  are  contrary  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  nature  '.  And  ignorance  and  bigotry,  their  two  chief  pillars,  can  never  secure  unalterable  du- 

*  Mohammed  .\li  Khan,  nabob  of  the  Camatic.  declared,  '■  I  met  the  British  with  that  freedom  of 
openness  which  they  love,  and  I  esteem  it  my  honour,  as  well  as  security,  to  be  the  ally  of  such  a  nation 
of  princes." 

'  Every  man  must  follow  his  father's  trade,  and  must  marry  a  daughter  of  the  iame  occupation.  In- 
numerable are  their  other  barbarous  restrictions  of  genius  and  inclination. 
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ration*.  We  have  CPrtain  proof,  that  the  horrid  custom  of  burning  the  wives  alonjr  with  the  body  of 
the  deceased  husband,  has  continued  for  upwards  of  1300  year?;  we  are  also  certain,  that  within  these' 
twenty  years  it  has  bc;;un  to  fall  into  disuse.  Together  with  the  alteration  of  this  most  striking  fealuie  , 
of  Indian  manners,  other  assimilations  to  European  semimeiits  have  already  taken  place'.  Nor  can 
the  obstinacy  even  of  the  conceited  Chinese  always  resist  the  desire  of  imitating  the  Kuropeans,  a  peo- 
ple who  in  arts  aiul  in  arms  are  so  greatly  superior  to  themselves.  The  use  of  the  twenty-four  letters, 
by  which  we  can  express  every  language,  appeared  at  first  as  miraculous  to  the  Chinese.  Prejodice 
cannot  always  deprive  that  people,  who  are  not  deficieDt  in  selfish  cunning,  of  the  eise  and  expedition 
of  an  alphabet;  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  some  alphabet  will  cer- 
tainly take  place  of  the  6(1,0(11)  arbitrary  marks,  which  now  render  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  lite- 
rs; ure,  not  only  a  labour  of  the  utmost  difViculty,  but  even  the  attainment  of  it  impossible,  beyond  a 
very  limited  degree.  And  from  the  introduction  of  an  alphabet,  what  improvements  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  laborious  industry  of  the  Chinese  1  I'hough  most  obstinately  attached  to  their  old 
customs,  yet  there  is  a  tide  in  the  manners  of  tjations  which  is  sudden  and  rapid,  and  which  acts  with  a 
Vind  of  instinctive  fury  against  ancient  prejudice  and  absurdity.  It  was  that  nati'.-n  of  merchants,  the 
}'li(enicians,  which  diffused  the  use  of  letters  through  the  ancient,  and  commerce  will  undoubtedly  dif- 
fuse the  same  blessings  through  the  modern  world. 

To  this  view  of  the  political  happiness,  which  is  sure  to  Uc  introduced  in  proportion  to  civilization,, 
let  the  divine  add,  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  opportunity  of  the  increase  of  religion, 
A  factory  of  merchants,  indeed,  has  seldom  been  found  to  l)e  the  school  of  piety ;  yet,  when  the  general 
manners  of  a  people  become  assimilated  to  those  of  ^  more  rational  worship,  some:  bine  more  than  ever 
was  produced  by  an  infant  mission,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  an  infant  colony,  may  then  be  reasonably 
expected,  and  even  foretold. 

In  estimating  the  political  happiness  of  a  people,  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  their  capacity 
of,  and  tendency  to,  improvement  As  a  dead  lake  (to  continue  our  former  allusion)  will  remain  in  the 
saroesface  for  ages  and  ages,  so  would  the  bigotry  and  superstitions  of  the  East  continue  the  same. 
But  if  the  lake  is  begim  to  b*?  opened  into  a  thousand  rivulets,  who  knows  over  what  unnumbered  fields, 
barren  before,  they  may  diffuse  the  blessings  of  fertility,  and  turn  a  dreary  wilderness  into  a  land  of 
eociety  and  joy ! 

In  contrast  to  this,  let  the  Golden  Coast  and  other  immense  regions  of  Africa  be  contemplated  : 

Afric  behold;  alas,  what  alter'd  view! 
Her  lands  uticultur'd,  and  her  sons  untrue; 
I'ugrac'd  with  all  that  sweetens  human  life, 
Savage  and  fierce  they  roam  in  biutal  strife; 
Eager  they  gra«p  the  gifts  which  culture  yields. 

Vet  naked  roam  their  own  neglected  fields 

Vnnumber'd  tribes  as  bestial  grazers  stray. 
By  laws  nnform'd,  unform'd  by  reason's  sway. 
^Far  inward  4tretch  the  mournful  steril  dales. 
Where  on  the  parcht  hill-side  pale  Famine  wails.  Lusiad  x. 

Let  us  view  what  millions  of  these  unhappy  savages  arc  dragged  from  their  native  fields,  and  cut  ofT 
for  ever  fnim  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  rights  to  which  human  birth  entitled  them;  jud  who  wonhl  he- 
sitate to  pronounce  that  negro  the  greatest  of  patriots,  who,  by  teaching  his  countrymen  the  arts  of 
society,  f  houKI  teach  them  to  defend  themselves  m  the  possession  of  their  fields,  their  families,  and 
their  own  personal  liberties  ? 

Evident  however  as  it  is,  thct  the  voyages  of  Gama  and  Columbus  have  already  carried  a  superior 
degree  of  happiness,  and  the  promise  of  infinitely  more,  to  the  eastern  and  western  worlds;  vet  tbe 
advantages  derived  firom  the  discovery  of  these  regions  to  Europe  may  perhaps  be  denied.  But  let  us 
view  what  Europe  was,  ere  the  genius  of  Don  Henry  gave  birth  to  the  spirit  of  moilern  discovery. 

Several  ages  before  this  period  the  feudal  system  had  degenerated  into  the  most  absolute  tyranny. 
The  barons  exercised  the  most  despotic  authority  over  their  vassals,  and  every  scheme  of  public  utilitv 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  their  continual  petty  wars  with  each  other;  and  to  which  thev  led 

•The  impossibility  of  alteration  in  tie  relisrion  of  the  Bramins.  is  an  assertion  against  facts.  The 
hi^h  antimiity  and  tinadulteratcd  sameiicss  of  their  religion  are  impositions  on  Europe,  For  a  clear 
^monstration  of  inis,  see  tbe  Inrjuiry,  Uc,  at  the  cud  of  the  viilb  Lusiad. 

9  »ee  the  abuvc  lutjuiry,  &c. 
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tlieir  dependents  as  dogs  to  the  chase,  tillable  to  read,  or  to  write  his  own  name,  the  cliloftain  w»» 
entirely  possessed  by  the  most  romantic  opinion  of  military  glory,  and  the  song  of  his  domestic  min- 
»trel  constituted  his  highest  idea  of  fame.  The  classics  slept  on  the  shelves  of  the  monasteries,  their 
dark  but  happy  asylnm  ;  while  the  life  of  the  monks  resembled  that  of  the  fattened  beeves  «hich 
loaded  their  tables.  Real  abilities  were  indeed  possessed  by  a  Duns  Scotus,  and  a  few  others  ;  but  these 
were  lost  in  the  most  trifling  subtleties  of  a  sophistry,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  casuistical 
divinity.  Whether  Adam  and  Kve  were  created  with  navels,  and  how  many  thousand  angels  might 
at  the  same  instant  dance  upon  the  point  of  the  flnest  needle  without  jostling  one  another,  were  two  of 
the  several  topics  of  like  importance  which  excited  the  acumen  and  engaged  the  controversies  of  the 
learned.  Wliile  every  branch  of  philosophical,  of  rational  investigation  was  thus  unpursued  and  un- 
known, commerce,  incompatible  in  itself  with  the  feudal  system,  was  equally  neglected  and  unimproved. 
AVhere  the  mind  is  enlarged  and  enlightened  by  learning,  plans  of  commerce  will  rise  into  action  ;  and 
these,  in  return,  will,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  bring  new  acquirements  to  philosophy  and 
science.  The  birlh  of  learning  and  commerce  may  be  different,  but  their  growth  is  mutual,  and 
dependent  upon  each  other.  They  not  only  assist  each  other,  but  the  same  enlargement  of  mind 
which  is  necessary  for  perfection  in  the  one,  is  also  necessary  for  perfection  in  the  other;  and 
the  same  causes  impede,  and  are  alike  destructive  of  both.  The  iutercourse  of  mankind  is  the 
parent  of  each.  According  to  the  confiaement  or  extent  of  intercourse,  barbarity  or  civilization 
proportionably  prevail.  In  the  dark  monkish  ages,  the  intercourse  of  the  learned  was  as  much  impeded 
and  confined  as  that  of  the  meichant.  A  few  unwieldy  vessels  coasted  the  shores  of  Europe;  and 
mendicant  friars  and  ignorant  pilgrims  carried  a  miserable  account  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world 
from  monastery  to  monastery.  What  doctor  had  last  disputed  on  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  at  some 
Jiniversity,  or  what  new  heresy  had  last  appeared,  not  only  comprised  the  whole  of  their  literary  intel- 
ligence, but  was  delivered  with  little  accuracy,  and  received  with  as  little  attention.  While  this  thlrk 
cloud  of  mental  darkness  overspread  the  western  world,  was  Don  Henry  prince  of  Portugal  born,  born 
to  set  mankind  free  from  the  feudal  system,  an  1  to  give  to  the  whole  world  every  advantage,  every  light 
that  may  possibly  be  diffused  by  the  intercourse  of  unlimited  commerce  : 

For  then  from  the  ancient  gloom  emerg'd 

The  rising  world  of  Trade,  the  genius,  then, 

Of  Navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 

Had  slumber'd  on  tl)c  vast  Atlantic  deep 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lusitanian  prince,  who,  heaven-inspir'd, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  rous'd  mankind. 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mix'd  the  world.  Thomson. 

In  contrast  to  the  melancholy  view  of  human  nature,  sunk  in  barbarism  and  benighted  with  ignorance, 
let  the  present  state  of  Europe  be  impartially  estimated.  Yet  though  the  great  increase  of  opulence 
and  learning  cannot  be  denied,  there  are  some  who  assert,  that  virtue  and  happiness  have  as  greatly 
declined.  And  the  immense  overflow  of  riches,  from  the  East  in  particular,  has  been  pronounced  bij 
with  destruction  to  the  British  empire.  Every  thing  human,  it  is  true,  has  its  dark  as  well  as  its  bright 
tide  ;  but  let  these  popular  complaints  be  examined,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  modern  Europe,  and  the 
British  empire  in  a  very  particular  manner,  have  received  the  greatest  and  most  solid  advantages  from 
the  modern  enlarged  system  of  commerce.  The  magic  of  the  old  romances,  which  could  make  the 
most  withei'ed,  deformed  hag  appear  as  the  most  beautiful  virgin,  is  evcrj'  day  verified  in  popular  de- 
clamation. Ancient  days  are  there  painted  in  the  most  amiable  simplicity,  and  the  modern  in  the 
most  odious  colours.  Vet  nhat  man  of  fortune  in  England  now  lives  in  that  stupendous  gross  luxur}', 
tfhich  everyday  was  exhibited  in  the  Gothic  castles  of  the  old  chieftains  ?  Four  or  five  hundred  knights 
and  squires  in  the  domestic  retinue  of  a  warlike  earl  were  not  uncommon,  nor  was  the  pomp  of  em- 
broidery inferior  to  the  profuse  waste  of  their  tables ;  in  both  instances  unequalled  by  all  the  mad  ex- 
cesses of  the  present  age. 

While  the  baron  thus  lived  in  all  the  wild  glare  of  Gothic  luxury,  agriculture  was  almost  totally  neg- 
lected, and  his  meaner  vassals  fared  harder,  infinitely  less  comfortably,  than  the  meanest  industrious 
labourers  of  England  do  now.  Where  the  lands  are  uncrdtivated,  the  peasants,  ill-clothed,  ill-lodged, 
and  |X)orly  fed,  pass  their  miserable  days  in  sloth  and  filth,  totally  igno.  int  of  every  advantage,  of  every 
comfort  which  Nature  lays  at  their  feet.  He  who  passes  from  the  trading  towns  and  cultured  fields  of 
England,  to  those  remote  villages  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  which  claim  this  description,  is  astonished  at 
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the  comparative  wretchcJiiess  of  their  destitute  inhabitants ;  but  few  consider  that  these  villages  unly 
exhibit  a  view  of  wliat  Kurope  was,  ere  the  spirit  of  commerce  diffused  the  blessings  which  naturally 
eow  from  her  improvements.  In  the  Hebrides  the  failure  of  a  harvest  almost  depopulates  an  island. 
Having  little  or  no  traffic  to  purchase  grain,  numbers  of  the  young  and  hale  beiake  thtms»Ives  to  the 
continent  in  quest  of  employment  and  f  od,  leaving  a  few,  less  adventurous,  behind,  to  beget  a  new  race, 
the  heirs  of  the  same  fortune.  Yet,  from  the  same  cause,  from  the  want  of  traffic,  the  kingdom  of 
England  has  often  felt  mire  dreadful  effects  than  these.  Even  In  tlie  days  when  her  Henries  and  Ed- 
wards  plumed  themselves  with  the  trophies  of  France,  how  often  has  famine  spread  all  herhorrours  over 
city  and  village  !  Our  modem  hi-tories  neglect  this  characterislical  feature  of  ancient  days  ;  but  the 
rudechroni(;les  of  these  ages  inform  us  that  three  or  four  times,  inalmost  every  reign  of  continuance,  was 
England  thus  visited.  The  failure  of  one  crop  was  then  severely  felt,  and  two  bad  harvests  t  g' ther 
were  almost  insupportable.  But  commerce  has  now  opened  another  scene,  has  armed  government  with 
the  happiest  power  that  can  be  exerted  by  the  nilcrs  of  a  nation  ;  the  power  to  prevent  every  ex- 
tremity'" which  may  possibly  ar  sefrom  bad  harvests ;  extremities,  which,  in  former  ages,  were  esteemed 
more  dreadful  visitations  of  tlie  wrath  of  Heaven,  than  the  pestilence  itself  Yet  modern  London  is 
not  so  certainly  defended  against  the  latter,  its  ancient  vi.iitor  in  almost  every  reign,  as  the  common- 
wealth by  the  means  of  commerce,  under  a  ju^t  and  humane  government,  is  secured  against  the  ravages 
of  the  former.  If,  from  these  great  ouilines  of  the  happiness  eujoj'ed  by  a  commercial  over  an  un- 
commercial nation,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  manners,  the  advantages  will  be  found  no  less  in  favour  of 
the  civil  zed. 

Wlioever  is  inclined  to  declaim  on  the  vices  of  the  present  age,  let  him  read,  and  be  convinced,  that 
the  Gothic  ages  were  less  virtuous.  If  the  spirit  of  chivalry  prevented  effeminacy,  it  was  the 
foster  father  of  a  ferocity  of  manners  now  happily  unknown.  Rapacity,  avarice,  and  effeminacy,  are 
the  vires  a.cnbi  d  to  the  increase  rif  commerce  ;  and  in  soir.e  degree,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  follow 
her  steps.  Yet  infinitely  more  dreadful,  as  every  palatinate  in  Europe  often  felt,  were  the  effects  of 
the  two  first  under  the  feudal  lords,  than  possibly  can  be  experienced  under  any  system  of  trade.  The 
virtues  and  vices  of  human  nature  are  the  same  in  every  age:  they  only  receive  different  modifications, 
and  lie  dormant  or  are  awaked  into  action  under  different  circumstances.  The  feudal  lord  had  it  in- 
finitely more  in  his  power  to  be  rapacious  than  the  merchant.  And  whatever  avarice  may  attend  the 
trader,  his  intercoui^e  with  the  rest  of  mankind  lifts  him  greatly  above  that  brutish  ferocity  which  ac- 
tuates the  savage,  often  the  rustic,  and  in  general  characterizes  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind.  The 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  a  system  of  absolute  slavery,  and  that  equality  of  mankind  which  affords 
the  protecti'iii  of  property,  and  every  other  incitement  to  industry,  are  the  glurious  gifts  which  the  spirit 
of  commerce,  called  forth  by  prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  has  bestowed  upon  Europe  in  general;  and,  as 
if  directed  by  the  manes  of  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  England,  upon  the  British  empire  in  particular. 
In  the  vice  of  etleminacy  alone,  perhaps,  do  we  exceed  our  ancestors;  yet  even  here  we  have  infinitely 
the  advantage  over  them.  The  brutal  ferocity  of  former  ages  is  now  lost,  and  the  general  mind  is 
humanized.  The  savage  breast  is  the  native  soil  of  revenge;  a  vice,  of  all  others,  ingratitude  excepted, 
peculiarly  sranped  with  the  character  of  Hell.  But  the  mention  of  this  was  re.-erved  for  the  character 
of  the  savages  of  Europe.  The  savage  of  every  country  is  implacable  when  injured,  but  among  some, 
revenge  has  its  measure.  When  an  American  Indian  is  murdered,  his  kindred  pursue  the  murderer, 
and  soon  as  blood  has  atoned  for  blood,  the  wilds  of  America  hear  the  hostile  parties  join  in  their  mu- 
tual lameutaiions  over  the  dead;  and,  as  an  oblivion  of  malice,  the  murdered  and  the  murderer  are 
buried  together.  But  the  measure  of  revenge,  never  to  be  full,  was  left  for  the  ilemi-savagcs  of  E^urope. 
The  vassals  of  the  feudal  lord  entered  into  his  quarrels  with  the  most  inexorable  rage.  Just  or  unjust 
was  no  consideration  of  theirs.  It  was  a  family  feud;  no  further  inquiry  was  made;  and  from  age  t» 
age  the  parties,  who  never  injured  each  other,  breatlied  nothing  but  mutual  rancour  and  revenge,,. 
And  actions,  suitable  to  this  horrid  spirit,  every  where  confessed  its  virulent  influence.  Such  were  the 
late  days  of  Europe,  admired  by  the  gnorant  for  the  innocence  of  manner.^.  Kescniment  of  injury 
indeed  is  natural;  and  there  is  a  degiee  which  is  honest,  and,  though  warm,  far  from  inhuman.  But 
if  it  is  the  hard  task  of  humanized  virtue  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  an  injury  unmixt  with  the  slightest 
criminal  wish  of  revenge,  how  impossible  is  it  for  the  savage  to  attain  the  dignity  of  forgiveness,  the 
grea.'est  ornament  of  human  nature  !  Ai  in  individuals,  a  virtue  will  rise  into  a  vice,  generosity  int* 
blind  profusion,  and  even  mercy  into  criminal  lenity,  so  civilized  manners  will  lead  the  opulent  into 

"Kxtremity;  for  it  were  both  highly  unjust  and  impolitic  in  government  to  allow  importation  ia 
such  a  degree  as  might  be  destructive  of  domeitic  agriculture,  even  when  there  is  a  real  failure  of  ih* 
barvest. 
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eflomin.ioy.  Tint  let  it  be  considered,  this  fonseqnence  is  by  no  means  the  certain  result  of  civilization. 
Civilization,  on  the  cuntrary,  provides  the  most  effntiial  preventive  of  this  evil.  Wheie  classical  li- 
terature prevails,  the  manly  spirit  which  it  breaihcs  must  be  diffused.  Whenever  frivolonsnpss  pre- 
«)  iminates,  » hen  refinement  denenerntes  into  whatever  enervates  the  mind,  literary  ignoranpe  is  sr.re 
to  complete  the  effcniinate  chara'cicr.  A  meiliocrity  of  virtues  and  of  talents  is  the  lot  of  the  zrcat 
majority  of  mankind  :  and  even  th'S  mediocrity,  if  cultivated  by  a  lihcril  education,  will  infallibly 
jecure  its  possessor  against  those  excesses  of  efteminacy  which  are  really  culpable.  To  he  of  plain  man- 
ners, it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  c.loivn,  or  to  wear  coarse  clothes ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  lie  on  the  ground 
■nd  feed  like  the  savasre,  to  be  truly  manly.  The  bejrgar  who,  behind  the  hedge,  diviiies  his  olTals  with 
his  iloi,  has  often  more  of  the  real  sensualist  than  he  who  dines  at  an  elegant  table.  Nor  need  we  he- 
sitate to  assert,  that  he  who,  imahle  to  preserve  a  manly  elegance  of  manners,  degenerates  into  the 
petit  maitre,  would  have  been,  in  any  ase  or  conditi(m,  C(pially  insignificant  and  worthless.  Some,  when 
they  talk  of  tlie  debauchery  of  the  present  aje,  seem  to  think  that  the  former  were  all  innocence.  But 
this  is  ignorance  of  human  nature.  The  debauchery  of  a  barbarous  age  is  gross  and  brutal ;  that  of  a 
jrlonmy  superstitious  one,  secret,  excessive,  and  murilerous;  that  of  a  more  polished  one,  not  to  make 
an  apology,  much  happier  for  the  fair  sex  ",  and  certainly  in  no  circumstance  so  big  with  pr>litical  un- 
hapj)iness.  If  one  disease  has  been  imported  from  Sp.Tuish  America,  the  most  valuable  medicines  have 
likewise  been  brought  from  these  regions  ;  and  distempers,  which  were  thought  invincible  by  our  fore- 
fathers, are  now  cured.  If  the  luxuries  of  the  Indies  usher  disease  to  our  tables,  the  consequence  is 
not  unknown;  the  wise  and  the  temperate  receive  no  injury;  and  intemperance  h,is  been  the  destroyer 
of  mankind  in  every  age.  The  opulence  of  ancient  Rome  produced  a  luxury  of  manners  which  proved 
fatal  to  that  mighty  empire.  But  the  efl(?minate  sensualists  of  those  ages  were  men  of  no  intellectual 
cultivation.  The  enlarged  ideas,  the  gen(  rnus  and  manly  feelings  inspired  by  libsral  study,  were 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  Unformed  by  that  wisdom  which  arises  frotn  scieni'e  and  true  philosophy, 
they  were  gross  barbarians,  dressed  in  the  mere  ontwaid  tinsel  of  civilization  "'.  Where  the  enthu- 
siasm of  military  honour  characterizes  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  that  ration  will  rise  into  empire.  But 
no  sooner  does  conquest  give  a  continued  security,  than  the  mere  soldier  degenerates ;  and  the  old  ve- 
terans are  soon  succeeded  by  a  new  generation,  illiterate  as  their  fathers,  hut  destitute  of  their  virtues 
and  experience.  Polite  literature  not  only  humanizes  the  heart,  but  also  womlerfully  strengthens  and 
enlarges  the  mind.  Moral  and  political  philosophy  are  its  peculiar  provinces,  a 'id  arc  never  happily 
cultivated  without  its  assistance.  But  where  ignorance  characterizes  the  body  of  the  nobility,  the  most 
insipid  dissipation,  and  the  very  idleness  and  effeminacy  of  luxury,  are  sure  to  follow.  Titles  and  family 
are  then  the  oidy  merit ;  and  the  few  men  of  business  who  surnnmd  the  throne,  have  it  then  in  thcT 
power  to  aggrauilize  themselves  by  riveting  the  chains  of  slavery.  A  stately  grandeur  is  pixserved, 
but  it  is  only  outward  ;  all  is  decayed  within,  and  on  the  first  storm  the  weak  fabric  falls  to  the  dost. 
Thus  rose  and  thus  fell  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  much  wider  one  of  Portugal  Though  the  increase 
of  wealth  did  indeed  contribute  to  that  corruption  of  manners  which  unnerved  the  Portuguese,  certain 
it  is,  the  wisdom  of  legislature  inight  have  prevented  every  evil  which  Spain  and  Portugal  have  experi- 
enced from  their  acquisitions  in  the  two  Indies.  £very  evil  which  they  hare  suffered  from  their  ac- 
quirements arose,  as  shall  be  hereafter  demonstrated,  from  their  general  ignorance,  an  ignorance  which 
rendered  them  unable  to  investigate,  or  apprehend,  even  the  first  principles  of  civil  and  commercial 
philosophy.  And  what  other  than  the  total  eclipse  of  their  glory  could  be  expected  from  a  nobility, 
rude  and  unlettered  as  those  of  Portugal  are  described  by  the  author  of  the  Lusiad,  a  court  and  nubi- 
lity, who  scaled  the  truth  of  all  his  complaints  against  them,  by  sufl'ering  that  great  man,  tlie  ligh,  of 
their  age,  to  die  in  an  alms-hoilSe!  What  but  the  fall  of  their  state  could  be  expected  from  barbarians 
like  these  I  Korean  the  annals  of  mankind  produce  one  instance  of  the  fall  of  empire,  where  the  charac- 
ter of  the  grandees  was  other  than  that  ascribed  to  his  countrymen  by  Camotns. 

"  Even  that  warm  admirer  of  savage  happiness,  the  author  of  the  Histoire  Pliilosophi<]ue  et  Politique 
des  Etablissemens,  &,c.  confesses,  that  the  wild  Americans  seem  destitute  of  the  feeling  of  love — '  In  a 
little  while,"'  says  lie,  "  when  the  heat  of  passion  is  gratified,  they  lose  all  alTcction  and  attachment  for 
their  women,  whom  they  degrade  to  the  mo^t  servile  (flices." — A  tender  remembrance  of  the  first  endear- 
ments, a  generous  participation  of  care  and  hope,  the  conipa-ssiouate  sentiments  of  honour,  all  those  de- 
licate feelings,  which  arise  into  ali'ection  and  bind  attachment,  are  indeed  incompatible  with  the  fero- 
cious and  gloss  sensations  of  the  barbarian  of  any  country. 

"  The  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  literature  preceded  the  fate  of  that  empire,  and  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. Ihe  men  of  forluue  grew  frivoKius,  and  Aii>crlicial  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  were  there- 
fore unable  to  hold  the  reins  uf  empire.  The  dej;tneracy  of  literary  taste  is,  therefore,  the  iure&t  proof 
of  tiie  general  declension. 
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XNO  lesson  can  be  of  greater  national  importance  than  the  history  of  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  a  com- 
mercial  empire.  The  view  of  what  advantages  were  acquired,  and  of  what  might  have  been  still  added; 
the  me.-<^f  by  which  such  empire  might  have  been  continued,  and  the  errours  by  which  it  was  lost,  ar« 
as  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  naval  and  commercial  history  of  Portuiral,  as  if  Providence  had  in- 
tended to  give  a  lasting  example  to  mankind  ;  a  chart,  where  the  course  of  the  safe  voyage  is  pointed  out  ; 
and  wliere  the  shelves  and  rucks,  and  the  seasons  of  tempest,  are  discovered,  and  foretold. 

The  history  of  Portugal,  as  a  naval  and  commercial  power,  begins  with  the  enterprises  of  prince 
Henry.  But  as  the  improvements  introduced  by  this  great  man,  and  the  completion  of  bis  designs,  aie 
intimately  connected  with  the  political  state  of  his  age  and  country,  a  concise  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
power,  and  of  the  character,  of  that  kingdom,  will  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  revival  of 
commerce,  and  the  subject  of  the  Lusiad. 

During  the  centuriej,  when  the  effeminated  Roman  provinces  of  Europe  were  desolated  by  the  Irrup- 
tions of  northern  or  Scythian  barbarians,  the  .Saracens,  originally  of  the  same  race,  a  wandering  ban- 
ditti of  Asiatic  Scythia,  spread  the  same  borrours  of  brutal  conquest  over  the  finest  countries  of  the 
eastern  world.  The  northern  conquerors  of  the  finer  provinces  of  Europe  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
as  professed  by  the  monks,  and,  contented  with  the  luxuries  of  their  new  settlements,  their  military 
spirit  soon  declined.  Their  ancient  brothers,  the  Saracens,  on  the  other  hand,  having  embraced  the 
religion  of  Mohammed,  their  rage  of  war  received  every  addition  which  may  possibly  be  inspired  by  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  Not  only  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  but  their  beloved  Paradise  itself,  were  to  be 
obtained  by  tlieir  s,ibres,  by  extcudiiif;  the  faith  uf  their  prnphet,  by  force  of  arms  and  usurpation  of  do- 
minion. Strengthened  and  inspired  by  a  commission  which  they  esteemed  divine,  the  rapidity  of  their 
conquests  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Goths  .ind  Vandals.  A  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country' whicli  they  subdued,  embraced  their  religion,  imbibed  their  principles,  united  in  their  views ; 
and  the  professors  of  Mohammcdism  became  the  most  formidable  combination  that  ever  was  leagued 
together  against  Uie  rest  of  mankind.  Morocco  and  the  adjacent  countries,  at  this  time  amazingly  po- 
pul(jus,  had  now  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  incorporated  with  the  Saracens.  And  the  in- 
fidel arms  spread  slaughter  and  desolation  from  the  south  of  Spain  to  Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. All  the  rapine  and  carnage  committed  by  the  (lothic  concpierors  were  now  amply  returned 
on  their  less  warlike  posterity.  In  Spain,  and  the  province  now  called  Portugal,  the  Mohammeda™ 
erected  powerful  kingdoms,  and  their  lust  of  conquest  ihroatentd  destruction  to  every  Christian  power. 
But  a  romantic  military  spirit  revived  in  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne.  Several  religious 
military  orders  were  established.  Celibacy,  the  study  of  religion,  and  the  exercise  of  arms,  were  the 
conditions  of  their  vow,  and  the  defence  of  their  country  and  of  the  faith,  their  ambition  and  sole  pur- 
pose. He  who  fell  in  battle  was  honoured  and  envied  as  a  martjT.  And  most  wonderful  vicli>rie« 
crowned  the  ardour  nf  th<-se  religious  warriors.  The  Mohammedans,  during  the  reign  of  Charlrmagne, 
Inade  a  most  formidable  irruption  into  Europe,  and  I'rancc  in  particular  felt  the  weight  of  their  furj-  j 
hut  the  honour  which  was  paid  to  the  knights  who  wore  the  badge  of  the  cross,  drew  the  adventurous  youth 
of  every  Christian  power  to  the  standards  of  that  political  monarch,  awl  in  fact  (a  circumstance  however 
neglected  by  historians)  gave  birth  to  the  Crusades,  the  beginning  of  which,  in  propriety,  ought  to  be 
dated  from  his  reign.  Few  indeed  are  the  historians  of  this  age,  but  enough  remain  to  prove  that 
though  the  writers  of  the  old  romance  have  greatly  disguised  it,  though  they  have  given  full  rxim  to 
the  wildest  flights  of  imagination,  and  have  added  the  inexhaustible  machinery  of  magic  to  the  adven- 
tures of  their  heroes,  yet  the  origin  of  their  tictioiis  was  founded  on  historical  facts  '.     And,  "however 

'  Ariosto,  who  adopted  the  legends  of  the  old  romance,  chose  this  period  for  the  su^iect  of  his  Or- 
lando Furioso.  Paris  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  Orlando  and  the  otlicr  Christian  knights  assemble  in 
aid  of  Cliarlemagne,  who  are  opposed  in  their  amours  and  in  battle  by  Rodomont,  lerraw,  and  otiier 
infidel  knights.  That  there  was  a  noted  Moorish  Spaniard,  named  Firr.HW,  a  redoubted  champion  of 
that  age,  we  have  the  testimupy  of  Marcus  Aiitoniui.  Sabellicus,  a  wrter  of  note  of  the  fifleeutU 
eentury. 
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thi5  period  may  thus  respinlilo;  the  f.i')uluus  ages  of  Grfoe,  certain  it  is,  that  an  Orlando,  a  RinalJo,  a 
Ru;<L*ro,  ''•''  -ther  celfbrateH  names  in  romance,  acquired  great  hon')ur  in  the  uars  which  were  waged 
aerB'-ist  i' -  'araceiis,  the  in\^  i'  rs  of  Euro|)<-.  In  these  romantic  war  ,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Mo- 
liainmedans  was  checkeii  several  centuries  elapsed,  when  Alonzo,  kins  of  (  astile,  apprehensive  that 
the  whole  f. TLP  of  lh»  Mohammedans  of  Spain  and  Mon  ecu  was  ready  to  fall  \ipon  him,  prudently  imi- 
tated t'.;r  ,'ondnc'  of  Charhinagiie.  lie  availed  himself  of  the  spiri'  of  ch  valry,  and  demanded  leave  of 
Phil'i'  '.  >t  Fi  inee,  and  of  r.ther  princes,  that  volunteers  from  their  dominions  might  be  allowed  to  di- 
stinzuish  themselves  lui'ler  his  banners  again-t  the  infidels.  His  desire  was  no  sooner  known,  than  a  brave 
romantic  army  thror,>;ed  to  his  stan''ards,  and  Alonzo  was  victorious.  Honours  and  endowments  were 
distrbi.ted  among  the  ch^imnions,  and  to  one  of  the  bravest  of  them,  to  Henry  ^,  a  younger  son  of  the 
duke  of  I'org  udy,  he  pave  his  dauehter  I'eresa  in  marriage,  with  the  sovejeignty  of  the  countries 
wulh  of  Galicia  in  do«ry,  commissioning  him  to  extend  his  dominions  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moorf. 
Henry,  who  reigned  by  the  title  of  count,  mproved  every  advantage  which  offered.  The  two  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Eotro  Minho  e  Douro,  and  Ti"a  los  Monies,  yielded  to  bis  arms  ;  great  part  of  Bcira  was  also 
(ulidned  ;  and  the  Moor.sh  king  of  Lamego  became  bis  tributary.  Many  thousands  of  Cbiistians,  wb* 
had  lived  in  miserable  subjection  to  the  Moejrs,  or  in  desolate  independency  on  the  mountains,  took 
shelter  under  the  generous  protection  e)f  count  Henry.  Creat  numbers  also  of  the  .Moors  changed  their  re- 
ligion, and  chose  rather  to  continue  in  the  land  where  they  were  born,  under  a  mild  government,  thar. 
be  exposed  to  the  severities  and  injustice  of  their  native  governors.  And  thus,  on  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  spots  3  of  the  world,  and  in  the  finest  clim.Tte,  in  consequence  of  a  crusade  *  against  the 
Mohammedans,  was  established  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  a  sovereignty  which  in  time  spread  its  in- 
fluence over  the  world,  and  gave  a  new  face  to  the  manners  of  nations. 

Count  Henry,  after  a  successful  reign,  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Don  .\lonzo-Henry,  who,  hav- 
ine  surmounted  several  dangers  which  threatened  his  youth  5,  became  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  kings. 
In  1 159  the  Moors  of  .Spain  and  Barbary  united  their  forces  to  recover  the  dominions  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  Christians.  According  to  the  lowest  accounts  of  the  Portuguese  writers,  the 
army  of  the  Moors  amounted  to  4(10, OOC  J  nor  is  this  number  incredible,  when  we  consider  what  great 
armies  they  at  other  times  brought  to  the  field  ;  and  that  at  this  time  they  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  lands  which  they  expected  to  conquer.  Don  Alonzo,  however,  nith  a  very  small  army,  gave  them 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Ourique,  and.  after  a  struggle  of  six  hours,  obtained  a  most  glorious  and  complete 
victory*,  and  which  was  crowned  with  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance.  On  the  field  of  battle  Don 
AloHzo  was  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  by  his  victorious  soldiers,  and  he  in  return  conferred  the  rank 
of  noVifity  on  the  whole  army.  But  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  was  not  settled,  nor  was  Alonz* 
invested  with  the  regalia,  till  six  years  after  this  memorable  day.  The  government  the  Portuguese 
had  exoerienced  under  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  and  the  advantages  which  they  saw  were  derived  by 
their  O'n  valour,  had  taught  them  a  love  of  liberty,  which  was  not  to  be  complimented  away  in  the  joy 
of  victory,  or  by  the  shouts  of  tumult.  Alonzo  himself  understood  their  spirit  too  well  to  venture  the 
least  attempt  to  make  bimst-lf  a  despotic  monarch  ;  nor  did  he  discover  the  least  inclination  to  destroy 
that  bold  consciousness  of  freedom  which  had  enabled  bis  army  to  conquer,and  to  elect  him  their  sovereign. 
After  sis  years  spent  in  further  victories,  in  extending  and  securing  his  dominions,  he  called  an  assembly 
of  the  4)relates,  nobility,  and  conmions,  to  meet  at  Lamego.  When  the  assembly  opened,  Alonzo  ap- 
peared seated  on  the  throne,  but  without  any  other  inark  of  regal  dignity.  And  ere  he  was  crowned,  the 
eonstitution  of  thestate  was  settled,  and  eighteen  statutes  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  oath,  as  the  char- 
ter of  king  and  people  '  ;  statutes  diametrically  opposite  to  the  jus  divinum  of  kings,  to  the  principles 
which  inculcate  and  demand  the  unlimited  passive  obedience  of  the  subject. 

Conscious  of  what  they  owed  to  their  own  valour,  the  founders  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  trans- 
mitted to  their  heirs  those  generous  principles  of  liberty  which  completeaud  adorn  the  martial  charac- 

'  See  the  notes  to  book  iii.  ver.  197  and  206. 

3  Small  indeed  in  extent,  but  so  rich  In  feitility,  that  it  «as  called  Medulla  Hispanica,  TheMarrow 
of  Spain.— Vid.  Resandii  Antiq.  I.iisit.  1.  iii. 

*  In  propriety  most  certainly  a  crusade,  though  that  term  has  never  before  been  applied  to  this  war. 
s  -'ce  tlie  note  to  book  iii.  ver.  '2'19. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  battle,  and  the  coronation  of  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  see  the  notcto  book  iii. 
ver.  417. 

7  The  power  of  deposing,  and  of  electing  their  kings,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  vested  in  the 
p«ople  by  the  statutes  of  Lamego.    See  the  note  to  book  iii.  ver.  417. 
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ter.  The  arilour  ofthe  volunteer,  an  ardour  unknown  to  the  slave  and  the  mercennry,  added  to  the  most 
romantic  ideas  of  military  glory,  characterized  the  PortujUPse  under  the  reigns  of  their  first  monarchs. 
Inatmost  continml  wars  with  the  Moors,  this  spirit,  on  which  the  existence  of  their  kingdom  depended, 
rose  higher  and  higher  ;  and  the  desire  to  extirpate  Mohammedism,  the  principle  which  animaed  the 
wish  of  victorj-  in  every  battle,  seemed  to  take  deeper  root  in  every  age.  Such  were  the  manners,  and 
such  the  principles  of  the  people  who  were  governed  by  the  successors  of  Alonzo  the  Rmt ;  a  succession 
of  great  men,  who  proved  themselves  worthy  to  reign  over  so  military  and  enterpris'ne  a  nation. 

By  a  continued  train  of  victories  Portugal  increased  c"nsiderably  in  strensth,  and  ihe  Portuguese  had 
the  honour  to  drive  the  Moors  from  I'^urope.  The  invasions  of  these  people  were  now  requited  by  suc- 
cessful expeditions  into  Africa.  And  such  was  the  manly  spirit  of  these  ages,  that  the  statutes  <f  La- 
mego  received  additional  articles  in  favour  of  liberty  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  general  heroism  of 
a  people  depends  upon  the  principles  of  freedom.  Alonzo  IV.  **  though  Dot  an  amiable  charac'er,  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  warrior,  politician,  and  monarch  of  his  age.  After  a  reign  of  military  splendour 
he  left  his  throne  to  his  son  Pedro,  who  from  his  inflexiblejustice  was  snmamed  the  Just,  or,  the  Lover 
of  Justice.  The  ideas  of  equity  and  literature  were  now  diffused  by  this  great  prince',  who  was  him- 
self a  polite  scholar,  and  must  accomplished  gentleman:  and  Portugal  bef an  to  perceive  the  adian- 
tages  of  cultiv'ated  talents,  and  to  feel  its  superiority  over  the  barbarous  politics  of  the  ignorant  Moors. 
The  great  Pedro,  however,  was  succeeded  by  a  weak  prince,  and  the  heroic  spirit  ofthe  Portuguese 
seemed  to  exist  no  mure  under  his  son  Fernando,  snrnamed  the  Careless. 

But  the  genecal  character  of  the  pcuple  was  too  deeply  im|)ressed,  to  be  obliterated  by  one  inglorious 
reign;  and  under  John  I. '"all  the  virtues  of  the  Portuguese  shone  forth  with  redoubled  lustre.  Happy 
fur  Portugal,  his  father  bestowed  a  most  excellent  education  upon  this  prince,  which  added  to,  and  im- 
proving, his  great  natural  talents,  rendered  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  monarchs.  Conscious  of  the  superi- 
ority which  his  own  liberal  education  gave  him,  he  was  assiduous  to  bestow  thesame  advantages  upon  his 
children  ;  and  he  himself  often  became  their  preceptor  in  the  branches  of  science  and  useful  knowledge. 
Fortunate  in  all  his  affairs,  he  was  most  of  all  fortunate  in  his  family.  Heliad  many  sous,  and  he  lived 
to  see  them  men,  men  of  parts  and  of  action,  whose  only  emulation  was  to  show  affection  to  his  person, 
and  to  Support  bis  administratiou  by  their  great  abilities. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  the  history  of  a  family  which  shows  human  nature  in  its 
most  exalted  virtues  and  most  amiable  colours;  and  the  tribute  of  veneration  is  spontaneouslv  paid  to 
the  father  who  distinguishes  the  different  talenlsof  his  children,  and  places  them  in  the  proper  lines  of 
action.  All  the  sons  of  John  excelled  in  military  exercises,  and  in  the  literature  of  their  aee-  Don 
Edward  and  Don  Pedro  "  were  particularly  educated  fix-  the  cabinet ;  and  the  mathematical  genius  of 
Don  Henry,  one  of  his  youngest  sons,  received  every  encouragement  which  a  king  and  a  father  could 
give,  to  ripen  it  into  perfection  and  public  utility. 

History  was  well  known  to  prince  Henry,  and  his  turn  of  mind  peculiarly  enabled  him  to  make  po- 
litical observations  upon  it.  The  wealth  and  power  of  ancient  Tyre  and  Carthage  showed  him  what  a 
maritime  nation  might  hope;  and  the  flourishing  colonies  of  the  Greeks  were  the  frequent  topic  of  his 
conversation.  AVhere  the  firecian  commerce,  confined  as  it  was,  extended  its  influence,  the  deserts  be- 
came cultivated  fields,  cities  rose,  and  men  were  drawn  from  the  woods  and  caverns  to  unite  in  societr. 
The  Romans  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  destroyed  Carth.ige,  buried,  in  her  ruins,  the  fountain  of 
civilization,  of  improvement  and  opulence.  They  extinguished  the  spirit  of  commerce;  the  agriculture  of 
the  conquered  nations,  Britannia'^ alone,  perhaps,  excepted,   was  totally  neglected.    And  thus    while 

•  For  the  character  of  this  prince,  see  the  note  to  book  iii.  ver.  1045. 

S  For  anecdotes  of  this  monarch,  see  the  note  to  book  iii.  ver.  1118. 

"  This  great  prince  was  the  natural  son  of  Pedro  the  Just.  Some  years  after  the  murder  of  his  be- 
loved spouse  Inez  de  Castro,  (of  which  see  the  text  and  note  to  book  iii.  ver.  923.)  lest  his  father,  whose 
severe  temper  he  too  well  knew,  should  force  him  into  a  disagreeable  marria.ge,  Don  Pedro  commenced 
an  amour  with  a  Galician  lady,  who  became  the  mother  of  John  1.  the  preserver  of  the  Portusuese 
monarchy.     See  the  note  to  hook  iv.  line  49. 

"  The  sons  of  John,  who  ligure  in  history,  were  Edward,  Juan,  Fernando,  Pedro  and  Henry.  Edward 
succeeded  his  father,  (for  whose  character  see  tlic  n'  te  to  book  iv.  ver.  405.)  Juan,  distinguished  both 
in  the  camp  and  cabinet,  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Edward  had  the  honour  to  oppose  the  wild  expedi- 
tion against  Tangier,  which  was  proposed  by  his  brother  Fernando,  in  whose  perpetual  captivity  it 
ended.     Of  Pedro  aftemards. 

"  The  honour  of  this  is  due  to  Agricola.  He  employed  his  legions  in  cutting  down  forests  and  in 
clearing  marshes.  And  for  several  ages  afler  hij  time,  the  Romaus  drew  immease  quantititji  ui  wheat 
from  their  British  proviiict;. 
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the  luxury  of  nome  Cdiisiinied  Ihc  Kcalth  rf  lier  provinces,  her  uncommercial  policy  dried  up  th« 
sources  of  its  continuance.  The  egregious  errours  of  the  Romans,  who  perceived  not  llie  true  use  of  their 
distant  conquests,  and  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  opulence  which  PhfPuicia  had  established  in  her 
colonies,  instructed  prince  Henry  what  gifts  to  bestow  upon  his  country,  and.  in  the  result,  upon  the 
whole  world.  Nor  were  the  inestimable  advantages  of  commerce  the  sole  motives  of  Henry.  All  tli« 
ardour  which  the  love  of  his  country  could  awake,  conspired  to  stimulate  the  natural  turn  of  his  genius 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Tortngal  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moors  and  established  by  conquest,  so  its  ex- 
istencestill  depended  on  the  superiority  of  the  force  of  arms ;  and,  ere  the  birth  of  Henry,  the  superiority 
of  the  Portuguese  navies  had  been  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  protection  of  the  state.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  which  united  to  inspire  the  designs  of  Henry,  all  which  were  powerfully  enforced  and 
invigorated  by  the  religion  of  that  prince.  The  desire  to  extirpate  Mohammedism  was  patriotism  in 
Portugal.  It  was  the  prinoiijle  which  gave  birth  to,  and  supported,  their  monarchy  :  their  kings  avowed 
it  •  and  prince  Henry,  the  piety  of  whose  heart  cannot  be  questioned,  always  professed,  thatto  propagate 
the  gospel  was  the  great  purpose  of  his  designs  and  enterprises.  And  however  this,  in  the  event,  was 
neglected  ",  certainitlis,  that  the  same  principles  inspired,  and  were  always  professed  by  king  Emmanuel, 
under  whom  the  eastern  world  was  discovered  by  Gama. 

The  crusades  to  rescue  the  Holy  Laud  from  tlie  infidels,  which  had  already  been,  however,  unre- 
garded by  historians,  of  the  greatest  political  service  to  .Spain  and  Portugal'*,  began  now  to  have  som< 
etTect  upon  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  Hans  Towns  had  received  charters  of  liberty,  and  had  united 
together  lor  the  protection  of  their  trade  against  the  numerous  pirates  of  the  Baltic.  A  people  of  Italy, 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Lombards,  had  opened  a  lucrative  traffic  with  the  ports  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  they  imiiorted  into  Europe  the  riches  of  the  east;  and  Bruges  in  Flanders,  the  mart  between  them 
and  the  Hans  Towns,  was,  in  consequence,  surrounded  with  the  best  agriculture  of  these  ages  's :  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  dependence  of  agriculture  upon  the  extent  of  commerce.  Yet  though  these  gleams  of 
Ii<fht,  as  morning  stars,  began  to  appear;  it  was  not  the  gross  multitude,  it  was  only  the  eye  of  a  Henry 
which  could  perceive  what  they  prognosticated,  and  it  was  only  a  genius  like  his  which  could  prevent 
them  fromniain  setting  in  the  depths  of  night  The  Hans  Towns  were  liable  to  be  buried  in  th*  victo- 
ries of  a  tyrant,  and  the  trade  with  Egypt  was  exceedingly  insecure  and  precarious,  Europe  was  still 
enveloped  in  the  dark  mists  of  ignorance,  and  though  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented  before  the 
birth  of  Henry,  it  was  improved  to  no  naval  advantage.  Traffic  still  crept,  in  an  infant  state,  along  the 
coasts  nor  was  the  construction  of  ships  adapted  for  other  voyages.  One  successful  tyrant  might 
have  overwhelmed  the  system  and  extinguished  the  spirit  of  commerce,  for  it  stood  on  a  much  narrower 
and  much  feebler  basis,  than  in  the  days  of  Phcrnician  and  Grecian  colonization.  Yet  these  mighty  fa- 
brics, manv  centuries  before,  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  desolations  of  unpolitical  conquest.  A 
broader  and  more  permanent  foundation  of  commerce  than  the  world  had  yet  seen,  an  universal  basis, 
was  yet  wanting  to  bless  mankind,  ami  Henry  duke  of  Viseo  was  bom  to  give  it. 

On  purpose  to  promote  his  designs,  prince  Henry  was  by  his  father  stationed  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Portuguese  forces  in  Africa.  He  had  already,  in  1412,  three  years  before  the  reduction  of 
Ceuta  ■''  sent  a  ship  to  make  discoveries  on  the  Barbary  coast.  Cape  Nam  ",  as  its  name  intimates, 
was  then  the  ue  plus  ultra  of  European  navigation ;   the  ship  sent  by  Henry  however  passed  it  sixty 

13  NVlccted  in  the  idea  of  the  commanders  ;  the  idea  of  Henry  however  was  greatly  fulfdled.  For 
the  dominion  of  the  Portugnese  in  the  Indian  sea  cut  the  sinews  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  Mohamme- 
dan powers.     But  of  this  afterwards. 

'4  Sec  the  note  on  the  crusades,  I.nsiad  ,'ii. 

'5  Flanders  has  been  the  school-mistress  of  husbandry  to  Europe.  Sir  Charles  Lisle,  a  royalist,  resided 
in  this  country  several  years  during  the  usurpation  of  the  regicides ;  and  after  the  Kestoral ion, rendered 
F.U'Mand  the  greatest  service,  by  introducing  the  present  system  of  agriculture.  Where  trade  increases, 
men's  thouatits  are  set  in  action  ;  hence  the  increase  of  food  which  is  wanted,  is  supplied  by  a  redoubled 
attention  to  husbandry  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  agriculture  was  of  old  improved  and  diffused  by  the  Phoe- 
nician colonies.  Some  theorists  complain  of  the  number  of  lives  which  are  lost  by  iiavigation,  but  they 
totally  forget  that  commerce  is  the  parent  of  population. 

'6  At  the  reduction  of  Ceuta,  and  other  engagements  in  Africa,  prince  Henry  displayed  a  military 
soniusand  valour  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  important  fortress  of  Ceuta  was  in  a  manner  won  by  bis 
own  sword.  Yet  though  e\  en  possessed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  chivalry,  his  genius  for  uavigatiou  pre- 
Tailed.  and  eoifincd  him  to  the  rock  of  Sagrez. 

■7  Nam,  in  Poituguese,  a  ncgativQ. 
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ItagUCT,  and  reached  Cape  Bojador.  Enranraged  by  this  bfpnniiip,  the  priiire,  wlule  he  was  in  Africa, 
acquired  whatever  infurination  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Mnors  of  Fez  and  Morocco  could  give.  About 
a  league  and  one  half  from  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  Don  Heury  had  observed 
a  small  but  commodious  situation  fur  a  sea-port  ton II.  On  this  spot,  supposed  the  Promputorium  Sa- 
crum of  tlie  Romans,  he  built  his  town  of  Sagrez,  by  much  the  best  planned  and  fortilied  of  any  in  Por- 
tugal. Here,  where  the  view  of  the  ocean,  says  Faria,  inspired  his  hopes  and  endeavour*,  lie  elected 
hisarsenal>,  and  built  and  harboured  his  ships.  .\nU  here,  leaving  tbe  temporary  bustle  and  cares  of 
the  state  to  his  father  and  brothers,  he  retired  like  a  philosopher  from  the  world,  on  purpose  to  render 
his  studies  of  the  utmost  importance  to  its  happiness.  Having  received  all  the  light  which  could  be  dis- 
covered in  Africa,  he  continued  unwearied  in  his  mathematical  and  geographical  studies;  the  art  of 
ship-building  received  very  great  improvement  under  his  direction,  and  the  truth  of  his  ideas  of  the 
structure  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  now  conhrmcd.  He  it  was  who  iirst  suggested  the  use  of  the 
compass,  and  of  longitude  and  latitude  in  Bavigation,  and  how  these  might  be  ascertained  by  astronomi- 
cal observations ;  suggestions  and  discoveries  which  would  have  held  no  second  place  among  the  con- 
jectures of  a  Bacon,  or  the  improvements  of  a  Norton.  Naval  adventurers  were  now  invited  from  all 
parts  to  the  town  of  Sagrez,  and  in  1+81  Juan  Gonsalez  Zareo  and  Tristran  Vaz  seis:^lon  an  expedition 
of  discovery,  the  circumstances  of  which  give  us  a  striking  picture  of  the  s'.ate  of  navigation,  ere  it  was 
new-modelled  by  the  genius  of  Henry. 

Cape  Rijador,  so  named  from  its  extent  '*,  runs  about  forty  leagues  to  the  westward,  and  for  about 
fix  leagues  ofl' land  there  is  a  most  violent  current,  which,  dashing  upon  the  shelves,  makes  a  tempestuous 
sea.  This  was  deemed  impassable,  forit  was  not  considered,  that  by  standing  out  to  the  ocean  the  cur- 
rent might  he  avoided.  To  pass  this  formidable  cape  was  the  commission  of  Zarco  and  \'az,  who  were 
also  ordered  to  proceed  as  far  as  they  could  to  discover  the  African  coast,  which,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation given  to  Henry  by  tlie  Moors  and  Arabs,  extended  at  least  to  Ihe  equinoctial  lini  '!>.  Zarco  and 
Vaz,  however,  lost  their  course  in  a  storm,  and  were  driven  on  a  little  ijlsn!  which,  in  the  jov  of  their 
deliverance,  they  named  Puerto  Santo,  or  the  Holy  Haven.  Nor  was  prince  Henrv,  on  their  rctiini.  less 
joyful  of  their  discovery,  than  they  had  been  of  their  escape  :  a  striking  proof  of  the  inisemble  slate  of 
navigation ;  for  this  island  is  only  about  160  leagues,  the  voyage  now  of  three  or  four  days  iu  moderats 
weather,  from  the  promontory  of  Sagrez. 

The  discoverers  of  Puerto  Santo,  accompanied  by  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  were  with  three  ships  sent 
out  on  further  trial.  Perestrello,  having  sowed  some  .seeds,  and  left  some  cattle  on  Holy  Haven",  returned 
to  Portugal.  But  Zarco  and  Vaz  directing  their  course  southward,  in  1419.  pericivcd  something  like  a 
cloud  on  the  water,  and,  sailing  toward  it,  discovered  an  island  covered  wi:h  wood,  whch  frim  then.'e 
they  named  Madeira^'.  And  this  rich  and  beautiful  island,  which  soon  yielded  a  considerable  revenue 
was  the  first  reward  of  the  enterprises  of  prince  Henry. 

If  the  duke  of  Viseo's  liberal  ideas  of  establishing  colonies,  those  sinews  of  a  commercial  state  or  bit 
▼iews  of  African  and  Indian  commerce,  were  too  refined  to  strike  the  gross  multitude;  yei  other  advaa- 

■'  Forty  leagues  appeared  as  a  vast  distance  to  the  sailors  of  that  age,  who  named  t  ii:  c.Tiic  Bojador 
from  the  Spanish  bojar,  to  compass  or  go  about. 

''  It  was  known  that  the  Arabian  sea  washed  the  eastern  side  of  Africa :  it  was  si  rniiscd  therefore 
that  a  southern  promontory  bounded  that  continent.  And  certain  it  is,  from  tlic  concurrent  tcstiinonv 
of  all  the  writers  who  treat  of  Don  Henry's  discoveries,  that  Africa  was  supposed  to  terniinate  near  to  the 
equinociial  line.  The  account  of  Marco  Paolo's  map,  which,  it  is. said,  placed  the  southern  cape  in  its 
proper  latitude,  seems  to  have  been  propagated  on  purpose  to  discredit  prince  Henry's  reoutation.  Tbe 
story  stands  thus  :  Anthony  Galvin  relates,  that  Fran,  do  Soiisa  Tavaics  told  him  that  Don  Ferdinand 
told  him  that  in  I  j'26,  he  found,  in  the  m mastery  of  Acobaya,  a  chart  of  .Afiica,  120  years  old  which 
was  said  to  have  been  copied  from  one  at  Venice,  which  also  was  iK-iicvod  to  have  been  copied  from  our 
of  Marco  Paolo,  which,  according  to  Rainusius,  marked  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Marco  Paolo  is  said  to 
have  travelled  into  India  and  China  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

'•  Unluckily  also  were  left  on  this  island  two  rabbits,  whose  young  so  increased,  that  in  a  few  years 
it  was  found  not  habitable,  every  vegetable  being  destroyed  by  the  great  increase  of  these  animals. 

'"  The  discovery  of  Madeira  by  prince  Henry  was  followed  by  the  first  settlement  of  that  island 
»ince  ihe  days  of  Carthaginian  commerce.  Tbe  Azores,  Canaries,  and  C.ii)e  de  Verde  islands,  were  fre- 
quented by  that  trading  people;  but  such  was  the  grossne^s  of  tlic  Rom.in  policy,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Carthage  the  navigation  to  these  parts  ceased.  One  .Macham,  an  Ku^lishman,  it  is  said,  (Harris's 
Voy.iges,)  buried  bis  mistress  in  Madeira,  in  1344.  Some  vessels  dnvin  by  tempest,  had,  perhaps 
before  the  time  of  Don  Henry,  described  the  Madeira  islands,  but  tbu  rcjular  navizatian  to  theiu  was 
unknown  lillestabliihcd  by  this  great  prince.    Vid.  Faria,  torn  i.  c.  I. 
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tages  resiiltin?  from  hi;  ile  igns,  one  wouh'  cjiicliule,  wee  sel'  LviJent.  Nature  calls  upon  Portugal  to 
be  a  maritlmo  y^rev,  ami  her  nival  siipeii'iritv  over  ilie  Moors,  was.  in  the  time  of  Henry,  the  surest 
defence  of  her  exisir'.we  as  a  liiniHom.  Yet  thoiiph  all  lil-  lalxiiirs  teiitled  to  es'ahlish  that  naval  supe- 
rioiity  on  the  sur.^s*  ha-^-s,  ili  iiffh  evfn  the  reli-xion  ttf  the  ape  abided  i-«  aiUlinrity  to  the  clearest  poli- 
tii'il  principle;  in  favonr  cf  Henry:  ytt  were  hi>  enterprise*  an'l  his  expected  discoveries  derided  with 
all  the  insolertv  of  ipnr.rance,  and  the  hittern'^Ss  of  popular  clamonr.  Barren  deserts  like  Libya,  itwas 
said,  were  aP  that  cou'd  he  ♦'Mtnrt,  and  a  thousand  disadvantages,  drawn  from  these  data,  were  fore- 
seen and  foretold  The  jreat  mind  ^nd  better  icnowledj^e  '-f  Henrv,  however,  were  not  thus  to  be  shaken. 
Thuush  twelve  y-ar-  from  the  discovery  of  Mailiira  had  elapsed  in  nnsuccessfid  endeavours  to  carry 
his  nayicaiion  further,  he  wa<  now  more  happy;  for  one  of  his  captains,  named  Galianez,  in  1434, 
passed  the  Cane  of  Bo  plor,  till  then  invincible;  au  aciion,  says  Faria,  in  the  common  opinion,  not  in- 
ferior to  the  l-.hotirs  ot  Hercules. 

0^1  anez,  'he  next  year,  acoompanied  bv  Gonsalez  Baldava,  carried  his  discoveries  many  leagues 
further.  Havuip  pul  two  hoi-semen  on  shore  to  di.scover  the  face  of  the  country,  the  adventurers,  after 
ridins  several  hours.  STW  nineteen  men  armed  with  javelins.  The  natives  6ed,  and  the  two  horsemen 
pursued,  till  one  of  the  Portuguese,  being  wounded,  lost  the  first  blood  that  was  sacrificed  to  i  he  new 
system  of  con merce.  A  small  beginning,  a  very  small  streamlet,  some  perhaps  may  exclaim,  but 
which  soon  s.i\^lled  into  oceans,  and  deluged  the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  Let  such  philosophers, 
however,  be  desired  to  point  out  the  design  of  public  utility,  which  has  been  unpolluted  by  the  depra- 
v'ty  i>f  t'le  heman  passions.  To  stip|iose  tint  Heaven  itself  could  give  an  insirt  uinn  which  could  not 
be  perverted,  and  to  suppose  no  previous  alteration  in  human  nature,  is  contradictftry  in  proposition ; 
for  as  huni.TU  na'ur  now  exists,  power  cannot  be  equally  possessed  by  all,  and  whenever  the  selCsh  or 
vicious  pa.s^rins  predominate  that  power  will  certainly  be  abused.  The  cruelties  therefore  of  Oortez, 
anil  that  m'  vf  horrid  barbarinn  Pizarro^',  aie  no  more  to  be  charged  upon  Don  Henry,  and  Columbus, 
than  the  vilLnniesof  the  Jesuits  and  the  horroiirs  of  the  Inquisition  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  whose  pre- 
cepts are  s-in^nied  up  iti  * '.le  great  command.  To  do  Lo  your  neighbour  as  j'ou  would  wish  your  neighbour 
to  d  >  to  you.  B'.t  if  't  .  ■  slil;  .iilcgec)  (hat  he  who  plans  a  discovery  ought  to  f  jresee  the  miseries  which 
the  vicious  will  euj.aft  u^mmi  his  enterprise  let  the  object. r  be  told,  that  tiie  miseries  are  uncertaiiv, 
while  the  advantages  are  real  and  sure;  and  that  the  true  philosopher  will  not  confine  his  eye  to  the 
Spj-oish  campaigns  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  will  extend  his  prospect  to  all  the  inestimable  beneftts,  all 
the  iir  nr  ivements  of  laws,  opinions,  and  manners,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  intercourse  of 
tiniversal  couimerce. 

In  1440  Anthony  Gonsalez  brought  some  RToors  prisoners  to  Lisbon.  Tliese  he  took  two-and-forty 
leagues  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  and  in  144'2  he  returned  to  Africa  with  his  captives.     One  Moor  a.sc.aped 

^*  Some  eiTi'nent  writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  soften  the  character 
of  Cortez.  and  have  nrred  the  necessity  of  war  for  the  slaughters  he  committtd.  These  authors  have 
a!s"  greailv  softeceil  the  horrid  features  of  the  Mexicans.  If  one,  however,  would  trace  the  true  cha- 
racer  of  Cortez  and  the  Ameiicans,  he  must  have  recourse  to  thenumerous  Spanish  writers,  who  were 
either  witnesses  rf  the  first  wars,  or  soon  after  travelled  in  those  countries.  In  these  he  will  find  many 
anecdotes  which  allbrd  n  lieht  not  to  he  touu'i  m  our  modernised  histories.  In  these  it  will  be  found, 
that  Cortez  set  out  to  take  gold  by  force,  and  not  by  establishing  any  system  of  commerce  wi'h  the  na- 
tives, the  rtn'v  iiist  reason  of  effecting  a  settlement  in  a  foreign  country.  He  was  asked  by  various 
states,  what  commodities  or  drugs  he  wanted,  and  was  promised  abundant  supply.  He  and  his  Spani- 
ards, he  answered,  had  adiease  at  Iheir  hearts,  which  nothinsbut  sold  could  cure;  and  he  received  in- 
telligence, that  M»  xico  aboimded  with  it.  Vnder  pretence  of  a  friendly  conference,  he  made  Monte- 
zuma his  prsoncr  and  ovdired  him  lo  pay  tribute  to  Charles  V.  Immense  sums  were  paid,  but  the 
demand  was  boundle  s.  Tumults  ensued.  Cortez  displayed  amazing  generalship,  and  some  millions 
of  those,  who  in  enumernting  to  the  Spaniards  the  greatness  of  Montezuma,  boasted  that  his  yearly  sa^ 
erifices  consimied  2(1,(100  men,  were  now  sacrificed  to  the  disease  of  Cortez's  heart.  Pizarro,  however, 
in  .hebarharitv  of  his  soul,  far  exec  ded  him.  There  is  a  very  bright  -ide  of  the  character  of  Cortez. 
Kwe  forget  that  bis  avarice  was  the  cause  of  a  most  unjust  and  most  hliody  war,  in  every  other  respect 
he  will  appear  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  heroes.  But  Pizarro  is  a  character  completely  detestable,  de- 
stitute of  everv  sp.Tk  of  penertsity.  He  massacicd'the  Peruvians,  he  said,  because  they  were  barba- 
rian?, and  he  himself  could  not  read.  Atabalipa,  amazed  at  the  art  of  reading,  got  a  Spaniard  ti  write 
the  word  Dios  (the  Spanish  for  God)  on  I. is  finger.  Ontrying  if  the  .Spaniards  agreed  in  what  it  sig- 
nified he  discovered  that  Pizarro  could  not  read.  And  Piz.Trtv>,  in  the  revenge  of  the  contempt  he 
perceived  in  the  face  of  Atabalipa,  ordered  the  pr'uce  to  he  tried  for  his  life,  for  having  concubines, 
and  b'ing  an  idolater.  Atabalipa  was  condemned  to  be  burned  ;  but  on  submitting  to  baptism,  he  was 
only  hanged. 
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from  him,  but  ten  lilacks  of  Guinea  and  a  c  iisider.iblp  r^aan  i  y  of  gold  dust  were  given  in  rar«om  for 
two  others.  A  riviil-t  at  the  place  of  landing  was  named  l»y  Gonsii'fz.  Rn'  del  Oro,  or  the  River  of 
Gold.     And  the  islands  uf  Adi  k'et,  Arpnim,  and  de  l.is  '.aryos,  were  now  d  fciivenil. 

These  Guinea  blacks,  the  fir>t  ever  seen  in  Portugal,  and  il  e  j;.)ld  dust,  exciled  other  pas-ions  be- 
side admiration.  A  company  was  formed  at  I.agos,  under  the  auspice«  of  prince  Henry,  to  carry  on 
a  traffic  with  the  new-disrovercd  countries  ;  and  as  the  Portuguese  considered  themfelvp-  in  a  state  of 
continual  ho-tility  wi'h  the  Moors,  about  two  hundred  of  ihese  people,  inhabitants  of  the  inlands  of 
Nar  and  I  idcr,  in  14+4,  were  brnutjht  prisoners  to  I'ortufral.  1  his  was  soon  revenjrpd.  Gun:calo  de 
Cintra  was  the  next  year  attacked  by  the  Moors,  fourteen  leagues  beyond  Rio  del  Oro,  where  with  seven 
of  his  men  he  was  killed. 

These  hostile  proceedings  displeased  prince  IJenrv,  .ind  in  1 J46  Anthonv  Gimsalez  and  two  other 
captains  were  sent  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  traffic  with  the  natives  of  Rio  del  Oro,  and  also 
to  attempt  their  conversion.  Ihil  these  proposals  were  reiected  by  the  barbarians,  one  of  whom,  bow- 
e>er,  came  volimtarily  to  Portugal;  and  Juan  Fernandez  remiined  with  the  uati\cs.  to  observe  their 
manners  and  the  products  ()f  the  countrv.  In  the  year  f -llnwing,  Fernandez  was  found  in  good  health, 
and  brought  home  to  Portugal.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  countrj-  and  people  nfforus  a  striking 
instance  of  the  misery  I'f  barbarians.  The  land,  an  open,  barrtn,  sandy  p'ain,  wher**  the  wandering 
natives  were  guided  in  their  journeys  by  tlie  stars  and  flights  of  bird- ;  their  food,  milk,  lis^ards,  I  costs, 
and  such  heibs  as  the  soil  produced  witliout  culture^  and  their  only  defence  from  tin  scorching  heat 
of  the  Sun  some  miserahle  tents,  which  they  pitched,  asocca-i"n  required,  on  the  burning  santls. 

In  1447  upwards  of  thirty  ships  followed  the  route  of  traffic  which  was  now  oiiened  ,  and  John  de 
Castilla  obtained  the  infamy  to  stand  the  first  on  the  list  of  tho-t  names  »  hose  vi'lanii-s  have  disgraced 
the  spirit  of  commerce,  and  alVorded  the  loudest  cumplaints  ag.;inst  the  progress  of  navigation  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  value  of  his  cargo,  he  ungratefully  seized  twentv  of  the  natives  of  liomera,  (one  of  the 
Canaries,)  who  had  assisted  him,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  friendly  alliance,  and  brought  them  as  slaves 
to  Portugal.  But  piini:e  Henry  resented  this  outrage,  and,  having  giien  them  some  valuable  presents 
of  clothes,  restored  the  captives  to  freedom  and  their  native  country. 

The  conversion  and  reduction  of  the  Canaries  «as  also  this  year  attempted  ;  but  Spain  having  claimed 
a  right  to  these  islands -M,  the  expedition  was  discontinued.  In  the  Canary  islands  was  found  a  feudal 
custom  ;  the  chief  man  or  governor  was  gratified  with  the  first  night  of  every  bride  in  his  district 

In  1448  Fernando  Alonzo  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Cabo  V'crde  with  a  treaty  of  trade  and 
conversion,  which  was  defeated  at  that  time  hy  the  treachery  of  the  native?.  In  1449  the  Azores  were 
discovered  by  Gonsalo  Velio,  and  the  coast  sixty  leag'  es  beyond  Cape  Verde  was  visited  by  the  fleets 
of  Henry.  It  is  also  certain  that  some  of  his  commanders  passed  the  equinoctial  line.  It  was  the  cus- 
toit\  of  his  sailors  to  leave  his  m'jtto,  taleni  dr  eiex  faire,  wherever  they  came  ;  and  in  1x15  Loaya, 
a  Spanish  captain,  found  that  device  carved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  the  iJe  of  .St,  .Matthew,  in  the 
second  degree  of  south  latitude. 

Prince  Henry  had  now  with  the  most  indexible  perseverance  prosecuted  his  discoveries  for  upwards 
of  firty  years.  His  father,  John  1.  concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  and  gave  him  every  assistance; 
his  brother  king  Edward,  during  his  short  reign,  was  the  same  as  his  father  had  been;  nor  was  the 
eleven  years  regency  irf  his  brother  Don  Pedio  less  auspicious  to  him  ^.  But  the  misunderstanding 
between  Pedro  and  his  nephew  Alonzo  V.  who  took  up<>n  him  the  reins  of  guvermnent  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  retarded  the  designs  of  Henry,  and  gave  him  much  unhappiness'5.  At  his  town  of  Sagrez,  from 
whence  he  had  not  moved  for  many  years,  except  when  called  to  court  on  some  emergency  of  state, 
Don  Henry,  now  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  yielded  to  the  strojie  of  fate,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1463, 
gratified  with  the  certain  prospect,  that  the  route  to  the  eastern  world  would  one  day  crown  the  en- 
terprises to  which  he  had  given  birib.     He  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  naval  superiority  of  his  country 

'J  Sometime  bef.rcthis  period,  John  de  Betanoiur,  a  Frenchman,  under  the  king  of  Castile,  had 
made  a  settlement  iu  the  Canaries,  which  had  been  discovered,  it  is  said,  about  1340,  by  some  Bis- 
cayneers. 

it  The  difficulties  he  surmounted,  and  the  assistance  he  received,  are  incontestable  proofs,  that  an 
adventurer  of  inferior  birth  could  never  have  carried  his  designs  into  execution. 

«  Don  Pedro  was  villanously  accused  of  treacherous  designs  by  his  bastard  brother,  the  first  duke  of 
Kraganza.  Henry  lelt  his  town  of  Sagrez,  to  defend  his  brother  at  cnurt.  but  in  vain  Pedro,  finding 
the  young  king  in  the  power  of  Hraganza,  fled,  and  soon  after  was  killed  in  defending  himself  atainst 
a  party  who  were  sent  to  seize  him.  His  innocence,  aftiir  his  death,  was  fully  proved,  and  his  nephew 
AloDzo  V,  gave  hiio  an  liuuourabie  burial. 
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over  the  Moors  establisluil  on  Uic  most  sulid  bai-i;,  its  trade  greatly  upon  tlie  increase,  aml.wtiat  h* 
esteemed  his  greatest  happiness,  he  llattered  himself  that  he  had  given  a  mortal  woimil  to  Muhanime- 
dism,  and  had  opened  the  door  to  an  universal  propairation  of  Christianity  and  the  civilization  of  man- 
kind. And  to  him,  as  to  their  primary  author,  are  due  all  the  inestimable  advantages  which  ever  have 
flowed,  or  will  flow,  from  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  part  of  Africa,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Every  improvement  in  the  state  and  manners  of  these  countries,  or  whatever  country  may  he  yet  dis- 
covered, is  strictly  due  to  him;  nor  is  the  difference  between  the  present  state  of  Eunipe  and  the 
monkish  age  in  which  he  was  born,  less  the  result  of  hi?  genius  and  toils.  What  is  an  Alexander'' 
crowned  with  troiihies  at  the  head  of  his  army,  compared  with  a  Henry  contemplating  the  ocean  from 
his  window  on  the  rock  of  Sa^'rez  !  The  one  suggests  the  idea  uf  the  evil  demon,  the  other  of  a  tutelary 
angel. 

Fromtbe  year  1448,  when  Alonzo  V.  assumed  the  jioner  of  government,  till  the  end  of  his  reign  in 
1471,  little  progress  was  made  in  maritime  afTaiis,  and  Cape  Catharine  only  was  added  to  the  former 
discoverie?.  But  under  his  son  John  II.  the  designs  of  prince  Henry  were  prosecuted  with  renewed' 
ligour.  In  14S1  the  Portuguese  built  a  fort  on  the  Golden  Coast,  and  the  king  of  Portugal  took  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Guinea.  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1436,  reached  the  river,  which  he  named  del  lufante, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa ;  hut  deterred  by  the  storms  of  that  region  from  procee<ling  further,  on 
Ills  reti^rn  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  discoverer  of  the  promontory,  unhnown  for  many  agp»,  which 
b»)imds  the  >uuth  of  Afric.  This,  from  the  storms  he  there  encountcreti,  he  named  the  Cape  of  Tem- 
pests; but  John,  elated  with  the  pronii>e  of  India,  which  this  discovery,  os  he  justly  deemed,  included^ 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojje.  The  arts  and  valour  of  the  Portuguese  had  now  made  a 
great  impression  on  tlie  minds  of  the  Africans.  The  kmg  of  Congo,  a  dominion  of  great  extent,  sent 
the  sons  of  some  of  lis  principal  officers  to  be  instructed  in  arts  and  religion ;  and  ambassadors  from 
the  king  uf  Benin  rt.|-.  sted  teachers  to  be  sent  to  his  kingdom.  On  the  return  of  these  his  subjects, 
the  king  and  queci.  ot  >ngo,  with  11)0,000  of  their  people,  were  baptized.  An  ambassador  also  arrived 
from  the  Christian  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  and  Pedro  de  Covillam  and  Alonzo  de  Payva  were  sent  by 
land  to  penetrate  into  the  east,  tliat  they  might  acquire  whatever  intelligence  might  facilitate  the  de- 
sired navigation  to  India.  Covillam  and  Payva  parted  at  Toro  in  Arabia,  and  took  different  routes.  The 
former  having  visited  Conauor,  Calicut,  and  Goa  in  India,  returned  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  companion.  Here  also  be  met  the  rabbi  Abraham  of  Beja,  who  was  employed  for  the 
same  puqiose  by  king  jolin.  Covillam  sent  the  rabbi  home  with  an  account  of  what  countries  he  had 
jeei),  and  he  himself  proceeded  to  Omiuz  and  Ethiopia  :  but,  as  Camocns  expresses  it, 

to  h  s  native  shore, 

Enrich'd  with  knowledge,  he  retuni'd  no  more. 

Men,  whose  genius  led  them  to  maritime  afTairs,  began  now  to  be  possessed  by  an  ardent  ambition  to 
distinguish  themselves  ;  and  tlie  famous  Columbus  ofl'crcd  his  service  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Every 
one  knoivs  the  discoveries  of  this  great  adventurer,  but  his  history  is  generally  misunderstood".  It  is 
by  some  believed  that  his  ideas  of  the  sphere  of  the  Earth  gav^  birth  to  his  opinion  that  there  must 

*  It  has  been  said  by  some  French  writers,  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  were  intended  to  civilize, 
and  unite  the  world  in  one  grand  interest;  and  that  for  this  great  purpose  he  built  cities  and  established 
colonies  in  Asia.  Tliose,  however,  who  h.ive  studied  the  true  character  of  that  vani-glorious  conqueror, 
the  wild  delirium  of  his  ambition,  and  his  as  wild  fondness  of  Asiatic  manners,  will  allow  this  refine- 
ment of  design  to  hold  no  place  in  the  motives  of  the  pretended  son  of  Jupiter. 

"  Greatly  misunderstfod,  even  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Account  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments in  America.  Having  mentioned  the  barbarous  state  of  Europe ;  "  Mathematical  learning,"  says 
he,  "  was  little  valued  or  cultivated.  The  true  system  of  the  Heavens  was  not  dreamed  of.  There  was 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  real  form  of  the  Earth,  and  in  general  the  ideas  of  mankind  were  not  ex- 
tended beyond  their  sensible  horizon.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
nndertook  to  extend  the  boundaries  which  ignorance  had  given  to  the  world.  This  man's  design  arose 
from  the  just  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  figure  of  the  Earth." — But  this  is  all  a  mistake.  Nor  is  the 
author  of  the  Histoire  Philosophique,  &c.  less  unhajipy.  Misled  by  the  common  opinion  of  Columbus,  he 
has  thus  pompously  clothed  it  in  the  dress  of  imagination — Vn  homme  obscur,  says  he,  plus  avance 
que  son  sieile,  &c. — thus  lilirally,  "  An  obscure  man,  more  advanced  than  his  colemporaries  in  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  navigation,  proposed  to  .Spain,  happy  in  her  internal  dominion,  to  aggran- 
dise herself  abroad.  Christopher  Columbus  felt,  as  if  by  instinct,  that  there  must  be  another  continent, 
and  that  he  was  to  discover  it.  The  antipodes,  treated  by  reason  itself  as  a  chimera,  and  by  supersti- 
tion  aserrourand  irSpii  ty,  were  in  the  eyes  of  this  man  of  genius  an  incontestable  truth.  Full  of  this 
idea,  oneof  ibe  grandest  which  couldenter  the  human  mind,  he  proposed,  &c, — — The  ministers  of  this 
princess  (Isabel  of  Spain)  eslemeed  as  a  visionary,  a  man  who  pretended  to  discover  a  world——."  But 
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he  an  immense  unknown  conliiicnl  ill  the  west ^,  such  ;i«  America  is  now  known  to  be;  and  that  his 
proposals  were  to  go  in  search  cjf  it.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  Columbus,  vho,  as  we  have  certain 
evidence,  acquired  his  skill  in  navijiation  among  the  Portuguese,  could  be  no  strnnjrer  totlie  desiom  long 
meditated  in  that  kingdom,  of  discoverinpr  a  naval  route  to  India,  whicU  they  endeavoured  to  find  by 
compassing  the  coast  of  Africa.  According  to  ancient  geogntphers  and  the  opinion  of  that  age,  India 
was  supposed  to  be  the  next  land  to  the  west  of  Spain.  And  the  idea  of  discovering  a  western  passage  t» 
the  cast,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Columbus;  but  no  more  :  to  discover  India  and  the  adjacent  islands 
of  spices,  already  famous  over  all  Europe,  was  every  where  the  avowed  and  sole  idea  of  Columbus's. 
A  proposal  of  this  kind  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  whoi'e  fleets  had  already  passed  the  Cape  of  CJood 
Hope,  and  who  esteemed  the  route  to  India  as  almost  liiscovered,  and  in  the  power  of  his  own  subjects, 
could  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  expect  no  success.  And  the  ofTered  services  of  the  foreigner  were  rejected, 
even  with  some  degree  of  contempt.  Coliuiibus,  however,  met  a  more  favourable  reception  from  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  king  and  queen  of  Castile.  To  interfere  with  the  route,  or  discoveries,  opened 
and  enjoyed  by  another  power,  was  at  this  lime  esteemed  contrary  to  tlie  laws  of  nations.  Columbus^ 
therefore,  though  the  object  was  one,  proposed,  as  Magalliaens  afterwards  did  for  the  same  reason.  t» 
steer  the  westward  course  ;  and  having  in  1492  discovered  some  wesUni  inlands,  in  1493,  oo  his  return 
to  Spain,  he  put  into  the  Tagus  with  great  tokens  of  the  riches  of  his  discovery.  Some  of  the  Portu- 
guese courtiers,  the  same  ungenerous  minds,  perhaps,  who  advised  the  rejection  of  "Columbus  becauso 
he  was  a  foreigner,  proposed  the  assassination  of  that  great  man,  thereby  to  conceal  from  Spain  the 
advantages  of  his  navigation.  But  John,  though  Columbus  rather  roughly  upbraided  him,  looked  upon 
him  now  with  a  generous  regret,  and  dismissed  him  with  honour.  The  king  of  Portugal,  however,  »a» 
alarmed,  lest  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  should  interfere  with  those  of  his  crown,  and  g  .ve  orders  to 
equip  a  war  Reel  to  protect  his  rights.  But  matters  were  adjusted  by  embassies,  and  that  celebrated 
treaty  by  which  Spain  and  Portugal  divided  the  western  and  eastern  worlds  between  themselves.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  world  was  allotted  for  the  Portuguese,  and  the  western  for  the  Spanish  navigation. 
A  line  from  pole  to  pole,  drawn  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Azores,  was  their  boundary  : 
■ad  thus  each  nation  had  one  liundred  and  eighty  degrees,  within  whi."h  they  might  establish  settle, 
ments  and  extend  their  discoveries  :  and  a  papal  bull,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  jirohibited  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  in  these  bounds  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  state,  confirmed  this  amicable  and 
extraordinary  treaty. 

Soon  after  this,  while  the  thoughts  of  king  John  were  intent  on  the  discovery  of  India,  his  prepara- 
tions were  interrupted  by  his  death.  But  his  earnest  desires  and  great  designs  v;ere  mberited,  together 
with  his  crown,  by  his  cousin  Emmanuel.  And  in  1497,  the  year  before  Columbus  made  the  voyage 
which  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoko,  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  from  the  Tagus  on  the  dis- 
covery of  India. 

this  dream  of  discovering  a  world  never  entered  the  head  of  Columbus.  And  be  it  ours  to  restore  his 
due  honours  to  the  prince  of  Portugal.  By  the  most  indubitable  and  concurrent  tcstimonv  of  all  the 
Portuguese  historians  of  this  period,  Henry  had  undertaken  to  extend  the  boundaries  which  ignorance 
had  given  to  the  world,  and  had  extended  them  much  beyond  the  sensible  horizon,  luug  ere  Columbui 
appeared.  Columbus  indeed  taught  the  Spaniards  the  use  of  longitude  and  latitude  in  navigaiiou,  but 
he  himself  learned  these  among  the  Portuguese.  Every  alteration  here  ascribed  to  Columbus,  had  al- 
most fifty  years  before  been  effected  by  Henry.  Even  Henry's  design  of  sailing  to  India  was  adopted 
by  Columbus.  It  was  every  where  his  proposal.  When  he  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  he  thought  he 
had  found  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  *,  and  thence  these  islands  received  their  general  name.  And  on  his 
return  he  told  John  II.  that  he  bad  been  at  the  islands  of  India.  When  he  landed  in  Cuba,  he  inquired 
for  Cipango,  the  name  of  Japan,  according  to  Marco  Paolo,  and  by  the  mistake  of  the  natives,  who 
thought  he  said  Cibao,  he  was  informed  of  the  richest  mines  of  Hispaniola.  And  even  on  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage  in  150J,  three  years  after  Gama's  return,  he  promised  the  king  of  Spain  to  find  India 
by  a  westward  passage.  But  though  great  discoveries  rewarded  his  toils,  his  first  and  last  purpose  ho 
never  completed.     It  was  reserved  for  Magalhaens  to  discover  the  westward  route  to  the  eastern  world. 

'^  Gomara  and  other  Spanish  writers  relate,  that,  while  Columbus  lived  in  Madeira,  a  pilot,  the  only 
survivor  of  a  ship's  crew,  died  at  his  bouse.  Tliis  pilot,  they  say,  had  been  driven  to  the  West  Indies 
or  America  by  tempest,  and  on  his  death-bed  communicated  the  journal  of  his  voyage  to  Columbus. 
But  this  story,  as  it  stands  at  large,  is  involved  in  contradiction  without  proof,  and  is  everywhere 
esteemed  a  fable  of  malice. 

'^  And  so  deeply  had  ancient  geography  fixed  this  idea,  that  Sebastian  Cabot's  proposal  to  Henry 

VII.  1497,  was  to  discover  Cathay,  and  thence  India,    by  the  north-west.     See  Hakluit,  torn.  iii.  p.  7. 

and  Ramusius,  Prefat.  torn.  iii. — Columbus  endeavoured,  first,  to  discover  India  directly  by  the  west 

and  afterward^  by  the  south-west.  ' 

*  Peter  Martyr  (who  lived  at  that  time  at  the  court  of  Spain).  Dec.  1.  I.  1. 
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Of  this  voyasre,  the  siibicct  tif  the  I.usiad,  many  particulars  are  necessarily  mentioned  in  the  notes  j 
we  shall  thorefure  only  allude  to  these,  but  be  more  explicit  on  the  others,  which  are  omitted  by  Ca- 
moens,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  epopceia. 

Notwithstanding  the  full  torrent  of  popular  clamour  against  the  undertaking,  Emmnnuel  was  deter- 
mined to  prosecite  the  views  of  prince  Henry  and  John  II.  Three  sloops  of  war  and  a  store-ship  manned 
with  only  160  men  were  fitted  out;  for  hostility  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  humane  expedition.  Vaseo 
ie  Gama,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  who,  in  a  war  with  the  French,  had  given  signal  proofs  of  his 
naval  skill,  was  commissioned  admiral  and  general,  and  his  brother  Paul,  for  whom  he  bore  the  sln- 
cerest  affection,  with  his  friend  Nicholas  Coello,  were  at  his  request  appointed  to  command  under 
him.  All  the  enthusiasm  of  desire  to  accomplish  his  end,  joined  with  the  greatest  heroism,  the  quickest 
penetration,  and  coolest  prudence,  united  to  form  the  character  of  Gama.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
command,  he  declared  to  the  king  that  his  mind  had  long  aspired  to  this  expedition.  The  king  ex- 
pressed great  confidence  in  his  prudence  and  honour,  and  gave  hirn,  with  his  own  hand,  the  colours 
which  he  was  to  carry.  On  this  banner,  which  bore  the  cross  of  the  military  order  of  Christ,  Gama, 
with  great  enthusiasm  to  merit  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

About  four  miles  from  Lisbon  there  is  a  chapel  on  the  sea-side.  To  this,  the  day  before  their  de- 
parture, Gama  conducted  the  companions  of  his  expedition.  He  was  to  encounter  an  ocean  untried, 
and  dreaded  as  unnavigable ;  and  he  knew  the  force  of  the  ties  of  religion  on  roirtds  which  are  not  in- 
clined to  dispute  its  authority.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  the  chapel,  in  prayers  for  success,  and 
in  the  rites  of  their  devotion.  On  the  next  day,  when  the  adventurers  marched  to  the  ships,  the  shore 
of  Belem  J"  presented  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  scenes  perhaps  recorded  in  history.  The 
beach  was  covered  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  A  numerous  procession  of  priests  in  their  robes 
sung  anthems  and  offered  up  invocations  to  Heaven.  Every  one  beheld  the  adventurers  as  brave  in- 
nocent men  going  to  a  dreadful  execution,  as  rushing  upon  certain  death  ;  and  the  vast  multitude 
caught  the  fire  of  devotion,  and  joined  aloud  in  the  prayers  for  success.  The  relations,  friends,  and  ac- 
qu.-iintancc  of  the  voyagers  wept ;  all  were  affected  ;  the  sigh  was  general;  Gama  himself  shed  some 
manly  tears  on  parting  with  his  friends;  but  he  hurried  over  the  tender  scene,  and  hastened  aboarj 
with  all  the  alacrity  of  hope.  Immediately  be  gave  his  sails  to  the  wind  ;  and  so  much  affected  were 
the  many  thousands  who  beheld  his  departure,  that  they  remained  immoveable  on  the  shore  till  the  fleet, 
under  full  sail,  evanished  from  their  sight. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  of  July  when  Gaina  left  theTagus.  The  flag  ship  was  commai^ded  by  himself, 
the  second  by  his  brother,  the  third  by  Coello,  and  the  store-ship  by  Gonsalo  Nunio.  Several  inter- 
preters, skilled  in  the  Ethiopian,  Arabic,  and  other  oriental  languages,  went  along  with  them.  Ten 
malefactors,  men  of  abilities,  whose  sentences  of  death  were  reversed,  on  condition  of  their  obedience 
to  Gama  in  whatever  embassies  or  dangers  among  the  barbarians  he  might  think  proper  to  employ 
them,  were  also  on  board.  The  fleet,  favoured  by  the  weather,  passed  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde 
islands ;  but  had  now  to  encounter  other  fortune ;  sometimes  stopped  by  dead  calms,  but  for  the  most 
part  tost  by  tempests,  which  increased  their  violence  and  horrours  as  they  proceeded  to  the  south.  Thus 
driven  far  to  sea,  they  laboured  through  that  wide  ocean  which  surrounds  St.  Helena,  in  seas,  says 
Faria,  unknown  to  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  none  of  whom  had  sailed  so  far  to  the  west.  From  the 
28th  of  July,  the  day  they  passed  the  isle  of  St.  James,  they  had  seen  no  shore  ;  and  now  on  Novem- 
ber the  4th  they  were  happily  relieved  by  the  sight  of  land.  The  fleet  anchored  in  a  large  hay  3',  and 
Coello  was  sent  in  search  of  a  river,  where  they  might  take  in  wood  and  fresh  water.  Having  found 
one  convenient  for  their  purpose,  the  fleet  made  toward  it;  and  Gama,  whose  orders  were  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  manners  of  the  people  wherever  he  touched,  ordered  a  party  of  his  men  to  bring  him 
some  of  the  natives  by  force  or  stratagem.  One  they  caught  as  he  was  gathering  honey  on  llip  side 
ef  a  mountain,  and  brought  him  to  the  ships.  He  expressed  the  greatest  indifiercnce  for  the  gold  and 
line  clothes  which  they  showed  him,  but  was  greatly  delighted  with  some  glasses  and  little  brass  bells. 
The.se  with  "-leat  iov  he  accepted,  .ind  was  set  on  shore;  and  soon  after  many  of  the  blacks  came  for, 
and  were  gratified  with  the  like  trifles  ;  and  for  which  in  return  they  gave  great  plenty  of  their  best 
provisions.  None  of  Gama's  interpreters,  however,  could  understand  a  word  of  their  language,  or  re- 
ceive any  information  of  India  :  and  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  fleet  and  the  natives  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  imprudence  of  Veloso  3»,  a  young  Portuguese,   which  occasioned  a  scuflflej 

30  Or  'Bethlehem,  so  named  from  the  chapel.  »'  Now  called  St.  Helen's. 

3^  See  the  note  to  book  v.  ver.  274. 
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wherein  Gama's  life  was  endangered,  (iama  and  some  others  were  on  shore  taking  the  altitude  of  the 
Snn,  when  in  '•on-t-quence  of  Veloso's  rashness,  tliey  were  attacked  by  the  blacks  wth  great  fury.  Gama 
defenii"^  i  h..i.s.p|;  »uh  an  ar,  and  "-ceived  a  dart  in  his  loot  Several  others  were  likewise  wounded, 
and  tbev  f  junrt  their  safety  in  retreat.  The  shot  from  the  ships  facilitated  their  escape  ;  and  Gama, 
es'eeming  it  imprud-nt  tx)  wa'te  hi-  >trensth  in  attempts  entirely  foreign  to  the  design  of  his  voyage, 
weig^-'d  a-icbor,  and  s»i-ored  in  search  of  the  extremity  of  Afric. 

Ii,  tils  iinri  of  the  v  yaie,  says  Osorius,  the  heroism  of  Gama  was  greatly  di-^played.  The  waves 
SW'^lled  lik  ■  mountains  in  height,  tlie  ships  seemed  now  heaved  rn  to  the  clouds,  and  now  appeared  ai 
precipi'at  d  by  gnl'V  whirlpnols  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  winds  were  piercing  cold,  and  so  bois- 
tepjU-,  t:  at  the  pilot's  voiqe  muld  seldom  be  heard,  and  a  dismal,  almost  continual  darkness,  which  at 
that  tempestuo'w  easf)n  involve^  ihese  seas,  addtd  all  its  horrours.  Sometimes  the  storm  drove  thera 
southward,  at  oi her  times  tl<ey  were  oblised  to  stand  on  the  tack,  and  yield  tu  it<  fui'yi  preservinf 
what  thty  bad  gained  with  the  greatest  <lrflnculty. 

V/ith  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gama  fought 

For  mnny  a  day,  and  maoy  a  dreadful  night. 

Incessant  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape, 

Cy  bo' !  ambition  led Thomson. 

During  any  glonmy  interval  of  the  storm,  the  sailors,  wearied  out  with  fatigue,  and  abandoned  to  de- 
spair, surrounded  Gai:  a,  and  i  nplnred  h'm  not  to  suffer  himself,  and  those  committed  to  hi?  care,  to 
perish  by  so  dread'ul  a  death.  The  impossibility  that  men  so  weakened  should  stand  it  much  loneer,  and 
the  opinion  that  this  ocean  was  torn  by  eternal  tempests,  and  therefore  had  hitherto  been  and  was  im- 
passable, were  nrged.  Uut  Gama's  resolution  to  proceed  was  unalterable.  A  formidable  conspiracy 
was  then  formed  against  his  life;  bnt  his  brother  discovered  it,  aod  the  courage  and  pnidence  of  Gama 
defeated  its  design 'J.     He  pu'  the  chief  conspiraiors  and  all  the  pilots  in  irons;   and  he  himself,  his 

33  The  voyage  of  Gima  has  been  called  merely  a  coasting  one,  and  therefore  much  less  dangerous 
and  h<  roical  han  that  of  Columbus,  or  of  Magalhaens.  But  this.  It  i<  presumed,  is  one  of  the  opinions 
has  ilv  talen  up,  and  founded  on  ignorance.  Columbus  and  Masalhaens  underlook  to  navigate  un- 
known cciUa,  and  so  did  Gnu  a  ;  w  ith  this  difference,  that  the  ocean  around  the  Cape  of  Gofid  Hope, 
tvhich  Gr-ina  was  to  enc  unter,  was  l)ilievcd  to  be,  and  had  been  avoided  by  Diaz  as  impas^able. 
P(  ><>'•<•  Herrv  suggested  ♦hal  ihe  current  •''"  Cape  Bojador  might  be  avoided  by  standing  to  sta,  and  thus 
thai  lafc  vas  fi.-t  pa^sed.  Gama  f"r  tl  ■<  reason  did  not  roast,  but  stood  to  sea  for  upwards  of  three 
mi  n  h^  of  lem;>cstuoiis  weather  Tli"  temjiests  which  afflicted  Columbus  and  Magalhaens,  are  by 
tlieir  dl''''-r'ni  hi'tr  rians  described  with  circum^itanrcs  of  less  h<'rrour  and  danger  than  those  which  at- 
tacked Gama.  A'l  the  three  commanders  were  endangered  by  mutiny  ;  hut  none  of  their  crews,  save 
Gji  .!i'>.  could  or;e  the  opinion  of  ages,  and  the  example  of  a  living  captain,  that  the  dreadfid  ocean 
whc''  II  "v  a't'inpied  was  unnavigable.  Columbus  and  Magalhaens  always  found  means,  after  de- 
li c.  t  .  r't<  splracj ,  0  keep  the  re-t  in  hope  ;  bi't  Gama's  men,  when  he  put  the  pilots  in  irons,  con- 
tl.'.iiec!  '  .'■■  utmost -le-spair  Columhus  was  indeed  ill  obeyed;  Magalhaens  sometimes  little  better : 
but  nothing'  a^p  the  wonderful  authority  of  Gana's  command,  could  have  led  his  crew  through  the 
tc'n).'«i  whi'!.  be  surniounled  ere  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Goiid  Hope.  Columbus,  with  Aw  crew, 
mus  lave  r  furmd.  The  expedients  with  which  /if  used  to  soothe  them,  would,  under /us  authority, 
}  '  ■  I  :.'^  -.o  trail  in  the  tenippst  which  Gama  rode  throueh.  From  every  circumstance  it  is  evident 
f^-  Cania  I  .id  determined  not  to  return,  unless  he  found  Jddia.  Nothing  less  than  such  resolution  to 
j.erish  or  atiain  bis  i:oint  could  have  led  him  on.  I'.ut  Columbus,  ill  obeyed  indeed,  returned  from  the 
Uio iit')  ot  thn  ri>er  Oronoko,  before  he  had  niaile  a  certain  discovery  whether  the  land  was  isle  or  con- 
tinent M'hen  Gama  met  a  strong  current  off  Fthiopia,  he  bore  on,  though  driven  frr-in  his  course. 
Co'mt'  bus  steering  soulbwan!  in  searcTi  of  continent,  met  great  currents.  He  Imagined  they  were  the 
rising  of  the  sea  t..iwards  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  which  for  aught  he  knew,  say  the  authors  of  the  I'ni- 
versal  Histor^^  iiiev  iriieht  touc'.i  towards  the  south.  He  therefore  turned  his  course,  and  steered  to 
the  west.  The  passing  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  however  hazardous,  was  not  attended  with  such 
dang'T  as  Gan  a  experienced  at  the  Cape.  1  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Pacific  was  greatly  daring,  b.it 
his  voyage  in  that  semvas  happy.  The  navigation  of  the  stra.ts  of  Magellan  ami  the  Pacific  are  in  this 
counirv  little  known;  but  the  course  of  Gama  Is  at  this  day  iiifinitejy  more  hazardous  than  that  of 
Coii'inbus.  If  Columhns  found  no  pilots  to  conduct  him,  but  encountered  his  greatest  dangers  in 
sounding  his  course  among  the  numerous  western  islands,  (;nma,  though  in  the  Indian  ocean  assisted 
by  oilots,  had  as  great  trials  of  his  valour,  and  much  greater  ones  of  his  prudence.  The  warlike 
strength,  and  deep  treachenjus  arts  of  the  Moors,  were  not  found  in  the  west.  All  was  simplicity 
ami  ng  I  he  natives  there.  The  prudence  and  foresight  of  Gama  and  Columhus  were  of  the  highest  rate  • 
Magalhaens  was  in  ih<se  .sometimes  rather  inferior.  He  lost  his  own,  .and  the  lives  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  ciew,  by  hazarding  a  land  engagement  at  the  advice  of  a  judicial  astrologer.  See  the  note  on 
this  line  : 

To  match  thy  deeds  shall  Magalhaens  aspire.  Lusiad  x. 
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brotber,  Coello,  and  some  others,  stood  night  and  day  to  tlie  lu-lnis,  and  directed  the  course.  At  lart, 
after  having  many  day?,  with  uncmjuered  mind,  withstood  the  teni))est  and  an  enraged  mutiny,  (iiio- 
lem  perSdia;)  the  storm  suddenly  ceased,    and  they  beheld  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope. 

On  November  the  idlh  all  the  fleet  doiibUd  tliar  promontory,  and  steering  northward,  coasted  alon^ 
•  rich  and  beautiful  shore,  adorned  with  large  forests  and  numberless  herds  of  cattle.  All  was  now 
olacrity;  the  hope  that  they  had  surmounted  tvery  danger  revived  their  spirits,  and  the  admiral  was 
beloved  and  admired.  Here,  and  at  the  Bay.  which  they  named  St.  Bias,  they  took  in  provisions,  and 
beheld  tho&e  beauLii'ul  rural  scenes  di-scribed  by  Camoens.  And  here  the  store-sloop,  now  of  no 
further  service,  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  admiral.  On  December  the  8ih  a  violent  storm  drove  the  fleet 
from  the  sight  of  land,  and  carrie<i  them  to  that  dreadful  current  M  which  made  the  Moors  deem  it  im« 
possible  to  double  the  Cape.  Gama,  however,  though  unhappy  in  the  time  of  navigating  these  s^as, 
Was  safely  carried  over  the  current  by  the  violence  of  a  tempest;  and  having  recovered  the  sight  of 
land,  as  his  safest  course,  he  steered  northward  along  the  coast.  On  the  llUh  of  January  they  de- 
scried, about  230  miles  from  their  last  watering  place,  &^)me  beautifid  islands,  with  herds  of  cattle 
frisking  in  the  meadows.  It  was  a  profound  calm,  and  Gama  stood  near  to  land.  The  natives  of  this 
place,  which  he  named  Terra  de  Natal,  were  better  dressed  and  more  civilized  than  those  they  had 
hitherto  seen.  An  exchange  of  presents  was  made,  and  the  black  king  was  so  pleased  with  the  polite- 
ness of  Gama,  that  he  came  aboard  his  ship  to  see  him.  On  the  15th  of  January,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  they  came  to  the  raouth  of  a  large  river,  whose  banks  were  shaded  with  trees  loaded  with 
fruit.  On  the  return  of  day  they  saw  several  little  boats  with  palm-tree  leaves  making  towards  them, 
and  the  natives  came  aboard  without  hesitation  or  fear.  Gama  received  them  kindly,  gave  them  an 
^tertainment,  and  some  silken  garments,  which  they  received  with  visible  joy.  Only  one  of  them  how- 
ever could  speak  a  little  broken  Arabic.  From  him  Fcrnan  Martinho  learned,  that  not  far  distant  «a» 
a  country  where  ships,  in  shape  and  size  like  Gama's,  frequently  resorted.  Hitherto  Gama  had  found 
only  the  rudest  baibaria:ts  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  alike  ignorant  of  India  and  of  the  na^al  art,  Tho 
information  he  I  ere  received,  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  civilized  countries,  gave  the  adventurers  great 
spirits,  and  the  admiral  named  this  place  The  River  of  Good  Signs. 

Here,  while  Gama  carec  ocd  and  refitted  his  ships,  the  crews  vere  attacked  with  a  violent  seorvj, 
which  carried  off  several  of  his  men.  Having  taken  in  frcth  provisions,  on  the  2-Vth  of  February  he 
set  sail,  and  on  the  first  of  March  Ihey  dejctied  four  islands  on  the  coast  of  Mozambie.  From  one  of 
these  they  perceived  seven  vessels  in  full  sail  bearing  toward  them.  These  knew  Gama's  ship  by  the 
admiral's  ensign,  and  made  np  to  her,  saluting  her  with  loud  huzzas  and  their  instruments  of  music. 
Gama  received  them  aboard,  and  entertained  them  with  great  kindness.  The  interpreters  talked  with 
them  in  Arabic.  The  island,  in  which  was  the  principal  harbour  and  trading  town,  they  said,  was  go^ 
rerned  by  a  deputy  of  the  king  of  Quiloa;  and  many  Saracen  merchants,  they  added,  were  settled 
here,  who  traded  with  .■Arabia,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Gama  was  overjoyed,  and  the  crew 
with  uplifted  hands  returned  thanks  to  Heaven, 

Pleased  with  the  presents  which  Gama  sent  him,  and  imagining  that  the  Portuguese  were  Moham- 
medans from  Morocco,  Zacocia  the  govenior,  dressed  in  rich  embroidery,  came  to  congratulate  the  ad- 
miral on  his  arrival  in  the  east.  As  he  approached  the  ships  in  great  pomp,  Gama  removed  the  sick 
out  of  sight,  and  ordered  all  those  in  health  to  attend  above  deck,  armed  in  the  Portuguese  manner; 
for  he  foresaw  what  would  happen  when  the  Mohammedans  should  discover  their  mistal.e.  During  the 
entertainment  provided  for  him,  Zacocia  seemed  highly  pleased,  and  asked  several  qiiestion.s  about  tlie 
arms  and  religion  of  the  strangers.  Gama  showed  them  his  arms,  and  explained  the  force  of  his  can-, 
non,  but  he  did  not  affect  to  know  much  about  religion:  however,  he  frankly  promised  to  show  him  his 
books  of  devotion  whenever  a  few  days  refreshment  should  give  him  a  more  convenient  time.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  entreated  Zacocia  to  send  him  some  pilots  who  might  conduct  him  to  India.  Two  pilo!s 
■were  next  day  brought  by  the  governor,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  solemnly  concluded,  and  every  office  of 
mutual  friendship  seemed  to  promise  a  lasting  harmony.  But  it  was  soon  interrupted.  Zacocia,  as 
soon  as  he  found  the  Portuguese  were  Christians,  usad  ^'ery  endeavour  to  destroy  them.  1  he  life  of 
Gama  was  attempted.  One  of  the  Moorish  pilots  deserted,  and  some  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  on 
shore  to  get  fresh  water,  were  attacked  by  seven  barks  of  the  natives,  but  were  rescued  by  a  tiniqly  as- 
sistance from  the  ships. 

31  This  current  runs  between  the  cape  from  thence  named  Corrientes,  and  the  soutli-west  extremity 
•f  Madagascar. 
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Besides  the  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  inspired  by  their  religion,  these  Mohammeon  Arabs  had 
other  reasons  to  wish  the  destruction  of  Gania.  Before  tliis  period,  they  were  almost  te  only  mer- 
chants of  the  east.  Though  without  any  empire  in  a  mother  country,  they  were  bonne  together  by 
language  and  religion,  and,  like  the  nnidem  Jews,  were  united  together,  though  scattered  ver  various 
countries.  Though  they  esteemed  the  current  flff  Cape  Corrieiites,  and  the  tempestuous  sas  around 
the  Cape  of  fiood  Hope,  as  impassable,  they  were  the  sole  masters  of  the  Klhiopian,  Arabia,  and  In- 
dian seas;  and  had  colonics  in  every  place  convenient  for  trade  on  these  coasts.  This  craft  mercan- 
tile people  clearly  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  arrival  of  F.i  ■  peans,  and  every  art  wassoon  ex- 
erted to  prevent  such  formidable  rivals  from  offecting  any  settlement  in  the  east.  To  these  Holiam- 
medan  traders,  the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  their  religion,  gave  ihe  name  of  Moors. 

Immediately  after  the  skirmish  at  the  watering-place.  Gatna,  having  one  Morish  pilot,  set  ail,  biit 
was  soon  driven  back  to  the  same  island  by  tempestuous  weather.  He  now  resolved  to  take  i  fresh 
water  by  force.  The  Moors  i)erccived  his  intention,  about  two  thousand  of  whom,  rising  from  aibush, 
attacked  the  Portuguese  detachment.  But  the  prudence  of  Gama  had  n^  t  licen  asleep.  Hiashipi 
wore  stationed  with  art,  and  his  artillery  not  only  disperseil  the  hostile  Moi  rs,  but  rtduced  theiitown, 
which  was  builtof  wood,  into  a  heap  of  ashes.  Among  some  prisoners  taken  by  Paulus  de  GamaR-as  a 
pilot,  and  Zacocia,  begging  forgiveness  for  his  treaciiery,  sent  another.  Whose  skIU  in  navigati:a  he 
greatly  commended. 

A  war  with  the  .Moors  was  now  begun.  Gama  perceived  that  their  jealousy  of  European  rivabgave 
him  nothing  to  expect  but  secret  treachery  and  open  hostility  ;  and  he  knew  what  numerous  cclmies 
thev  had  on  every  trading  coast  of  the  east.  To  impress  them  therefore  with  the  terrour  of  his  am  s  oa 
their  first  act  of  treachery  was  worthy  of  a  great  commander.  Nor  was  he  remiss  in  his  attenltn  to 
the  chief  pilot,  who  had  been  last  sent.  He  perceived  in  him  a  kind  of  anxious  endeavour  to  bea' aear 
(ome  litlle  islands  ;  and  su-pecting  there  were  unseen  rocks  in  that  cour-e,  he  confidently  chargal  the 
pilot  with  guilt,  and  ordered  him  to  be  severely  whipped.  The  punishment  produced  a  confasion, 
and  promises  of  fidelity.  And  he  now  advised  G;ima  to  stand  for  Quiloa,  which  he  a-sured  him  wit  in- 
habited by  Christians.  Three  Ethiopian  Christians  had  come  aboard  while  at  Zacocia's  island,  and 
the  current  opinions  of  Prestor  John's  country  inclined  Gama  to  try  if  he  could  find  a  port,  whei;  he 
might  expect  the  assistance  of  a  people  of  his  own  religion.  A  violent  storm,  however,  drove  the  feet 
from  Quiloa;  and  tii'ing  now  near  Mombaza,  the  pilot  advised  him  to  enter  that  harbour,  where, ho 
said,  there  were  also  many  Christians. 

The  city  of  Mmnhaza  is  agreeably  situated  on  an  island,  formed  by  a  river  which  empties  itself  iito 
the  sea  by  two  mouths.  The  buildings  are  lofty  and  of  firm  stone,  and  the  country  abounds  with  frut- 
trees  and  cattle.  Gama,  happy  to  find  a  harb<jur  where  every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  civiliza- 
tion, ordered  the  ships  to  cast  anchor;  which  was  scarcely  done,  when  a  galley  in  which  were  101)  nt« 
in  Turkish  habit,  armed  with  bucklers  and  sabres,  rowed  up  to  the  flag  ship.  All  of  these  seemed  t'e- 
sirous  to  come  aboard,  but  only  fo\ir,  who  by  their  dress  seeme<l  officers,  were  admitted;  nor  were  these 
allowed,  till  stript  of  their  arms.  As  soon  as  on  board,  they  extolled  the  prudence  of  Gama  in  refus- 
ing admittance  to  armed  strangers;  and  by  their  behaviour  seemed  desirous  to  gain  the  good  opinioi 
of  the  adventurers,  'i'heir  country,  they  boasted,  contained  all  the  riches  of  India,  and  their  kinj, 
they  professed,  was  ainhitious  of  entering  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  the  Portuguese,  with  whose  re- 
nown he  was  well  acquainted.  And  that  a  conference  with  his  majesty  and  the  oflSccs  of  friendship 
might  be  rendered  more  convenient,  Gama  was  requested  and  advised  to  enter  the  harbour.  As  na 
place  could  be  more  commodious  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  sickly,  Gama  re- 
solved to  enter  the  port;  and  in  the  mean  while  seirt  two  of  the  pardoned  criminals  as  an  embassy  to 
the  king.  These  the  king  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  ordered  his  officers  to  show  them  the 
strength  and  opulence  of  his  city;  and  on  their  return  to  the  navy,  he  sent  a  present  to  Gama  of  the 
most  valuiilile  spices,  of  which  he  boasted  such  abundance,  that  the  Portuguese,  he  said,  if  they  re- 
garded their  own  interest,  would  seek  for  no  other  India. 

To  make  treaties  of  commerce  was  the  business  of  Gama ;  one  so  advantageous,  and  so  desired  by 
the  natives,  was  therefore  not  to  be  refused.  Fully  satisfied  by  the  report  of  his  spies,  he  ordered  to 
weigh  anchor,  and  enter  the  harbour.  His  own  ship  led  the  way,  when  a  sudden  violence  of  the  tido 
made  Gama  apprehensive  of  running  aground.  He  therefore  ordered  his  sails  to  be  furled  and  the 
anchors  to  be  dropt,  and  gave  a  signal  for  the  others  to  follow  his  example.  This  manceuvre,  and  the 
cries  of  the  sailors  in  executing  it,  alarmed  the  Mozambic  pilots.  Conscious  of  their  treachery,  they 
thought  their  design  was  diicovered,  and  leapt  iulo  tiif  nea.     Some  boats  ef  MoKbaza  took  them  up. 
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an  '  Tefii»inf  to  )int  tliom  n  Inard,  sff  them  saely  on  shore,  though  the  admiral  repeatedly  demanded 
the  te-tora>o:i  of  th?  [)iliiN.  These  circumstances,  evident  proofs  of  treachery,  were  further  con- 
firnic  I  by  he  behavioir  of  the  kin<r  of  Moinbaza.  In  the  middle  of  the  niirht  Gama  thcuight  he  heard 
sonic  noise  and,  on  exim  nation,  f  lund  his  sh  ps  surrounded  by  a  groat  number  of  Moors,  who,  in  the 
Utmost  pivacy,  endi  avou.ed  to  out  his  cables.  But  their  scheme  was  defeated  ;  and  some  Arabs,  who 
reniaincf  on  board,  co  f^-.^ed  that  no  Christians  were  resident  either  at  Quiloaor  Mombaza.  I'ne 
storm  wieh  drove  thcjn  t'r  .m  the  one  place,  and  their  late  escape  it  the  i.thir,  »ere  now  beheld  as 
manifc-atiins  of  the  Dvine  ''avour  ;  ami  Gnma  holdinc  op  his  hands  lo  Heaven,  ascribed  his  safety  to 
the  cae  of  Providence 35.  Two  day«,  however,  elap'ed,  before  they  could  ^ct  clear  (jf  the  rocky  bay 
of  M(/lbaza.  and  having  now  ventured  to  hoist  their  sails,  they  stcereil  for  Melinda,  a  port,  thev  had 
been  old,  where  many  merchants  from  India  resorted.  In  their  way  'hither  th-y  took  a  Moorish  ves- 
sel, ot  of  which  Gama  selected  fourteen  prisoners,  one  of  whom  he  perceived  by  his  mien  to  be  a  per- 
son c  distinction.  By  this  Saracen  Gama  was  inftrmed  that  he  was  near  Melinda,  that  the  king  was 
liosp:able,  and  celebrated  for  his  faith,  and  that  four  ships  from  India,  commanded  by  Christian  mas- 
ters,were  in  that  harbour.  The  Saracen  also  offered  to  go  as  Gama's  messenger  to  the  king,  and  pro-  ■ 
niisel  to  procure  him  an  able  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  Calicut,  the  chief  poi  t  gf  India. 

As  he  coast  of  Melinda  appeared  to  he  dangerous,  Gama  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
and  Tiwilling  to  hazard  any  of  his  men,  he  landed  the  Saracen  on  an  island  opposite  to  the  town.  This 
was  »served,  and  the  stranger  was  brought  before  the  king,  to  whom  he  gave  so  favourable  an  account 
of  tW  politeness  and  humanity  of  Gama,  that  a  present  of  several  sheep,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  was 
sent  )y  his  majesty  to  the  admiral,  who  h.id  the  happiness  to  lind  the  truth  of  what  bis  prisoner  had 
toldlim,  confirmed  by  the  masters  of  the  four  ships  from  India.  These  were  Christians  from  Cambaya. 
Thci  were  transported  with  joy  on  the  arri\al  of  the  Portuguese,  and  gave  several  useful  instructions 
to  tie  admiral. 

Tie  city  of  Melinda  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  groves  of  orange- 
tree,  whose  flowers  diffused  a  most  grateful  odour.     The  pastures  were  covered  with  herds,  and  the 
houes,  built  of  square  stones,  were  both  elegant  and  magnificent.     Desirous  to  make  an  alliance  with 
suci  a  state,  Gama  requited  the  civility  of  the  king  with  the  most  grateful  acknowledgmeuts.     He 
dnw  nearer  the  shore,  and  urged  his  instructions  as  apology  for  not  landing  to  wait  upon  his  majesty 
inperson.     The  apology  was  accepted;  and  the  king,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented   himself, 
salt  hissontocongratulate  Gama,  and   enter  into  a  treaty  of   friendship.     The  prince,  who  had  some 
tine  governed  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  came  in  great  pomp.     His  dress  was  royally  magnifi- 
cent, the  nobles  who  attended  him  displayed  all  the  riches  of  silk  and  embroidery,  and  the  music  of 
Ntlinda  resounded  all  over  the  bay.  Gama,  to  express  his  regard,  met  him  in  the  admiral's  barge.  The 
jr'nce,  as  soon  as  he  came  up,  leapt  into  it,  and,  distinguishing  the  admiral  by  his  habit,  embraced 
kin  with  all   the  intimacy  of  old  friendship.     In  their  conversation,  which  was  long  and  sprightly,   he 
discovered  nothing  of  the  barbarian,  says  Osorius,  but  in  every  thing  showed  an  intelligence  and  polite- 
ness worthy  of  his  high  rank.     He  accepted  the  fourteen  Moors,  whom  Gama  gave  to  him,  with  great 
pleasure.     He  seemed  to  view  Gama  with  enthusiasm,  and  confessed  that  the  make  of  the  Portuguese 
ships,  so  much  superior  to  what  he  had  seen,  convinced  him  of  the  greatness  of  that  people.      He  gave 
Gama  anable  pilot,  named  Melemo  Cana,  to  conduct  him  to  Calicut;  and  requested,  that  on  his  return 
to  Europe  he  would  carry  an  ambassador  with  him  to  the  court  of  Lisbon.     During  the  few  days  the 
fleet  stayed  at  Melinda,  the  mutual  friendship  increased,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded.     And 
row,  on  April  22,   resigning  the  helm  to  his  skilful  and  honest  pilot,  Gama  hoisted  sail   and  steered  to 
the  north.     In  a  few  days  they  passed  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese  with  ecstasy  beheld  the  appearance 
of  their  native  sky.     Orion,  Ursa  major  and  minor,  and  the  other  stars  about  the  northern  pole,  were 
now  a  more  joyful  discovery  than  the  souths*  pole  had  formerly  been  to  them.     Having  passed  the 

3S  It  afterwards  appeared,  that  the  Moorish  king  of  Mombaza  had  been  informed  of  what  happened  at 
I\Iii/ambic,  and  intended  to  revenge  it  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  fleet. 

^^  A  circumstance  in  the  letters  of  Americo  Vespucci  deserves   remark.     Describing  his  voyage  to 

America,  having   past  the  line,   says  he,  e  come  desideroso  d'es'ere  autore  che  segnassi  la  Stella 

"desirous  to  be  the  namerand  discuiererof  the  jiolc  star  of  the  other  hemisphere,  I  lust  my  sleep  many 
uights  in  contemplating  the  stars  of  the  other  pole."  He  then  himents,  that  as  his  instruments  could 
not  discover  any  star  of  less  motion  than  ten  degrees,  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  give  a  name  to  anv 
one.  Bnt  as  he  otwerved  four  stars,  in  form  of  an  almond,  which  had  but  little  motion,  he  hoped  in  his 
next  voyage  he  should  be  able  to  mark  them  out. — All  this  is  truly  curious,  and  affords  a  good  com- 
ment on  the  temper  of  the  man  who  bad  the  art  to  defraud  Columbus  by  giving  bis  own  naiue  ta 
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•iieridian,  the  pilot  now  stoud  directly  to  the  east,  through  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  after  sailing  about 
three  weeks,  he  had  the  happiness  to  congratulate  Gama  on  the  view  of  the  mountains  of  India.  Gama, 
transported  with  ecstasy,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  ordered  all  his  prisoners  to  be  set  atliberty, 
that  every  heart  iiiicht  taste  of  the  jov  of  his  successful  voyage. 

About  two  league?  from  Calicut  Gama  ordertd  the  ships  to  anchor,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  boats.  By  one  of  these  he  sent  one  of  the  pardoned  criminals  to  the  city.  The  appearance 
of  unknown  vessels  on  their  coast  brought  immense  crntids  around  the  stranger,  who  no  sooner  entered 
Calicut,  than  he  was  lifted  from  his  feet  and  carried  hither  and  thither  by  the  concourse.  Though  the 
populace  and  the  stranger  were  alike  earnest  to  be  understood,  their  language  was  unintelligible  to  each 
•ther,  till,  happy  for  Gama  in  the  event,  a  Moorish  merchant  accosted  his  messenger  in  the  Spanish 
tongue.  The  next  day  this  Moor,  who  was  named  Monzaida,  waited  upon  Gama  on  board  his  ship. 
He  was  a  native  of  Tunis,  and  the  chief  person,  he  said,  with  whom  John  II.  had  at  that  port  contracted 
for  military  stores.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  great  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  an  admirer  of 
the  Portuguese  valour  and  honour.  The  engaging  behaviour  of  Gama  heightened  his  esteem  into  the 
f tncerest  attachment.  He  offered  to  be  interpreter  for  the  adm  ral,  and  to  serve  him  in  whatever  besides 
he  OTTtki  possibly  befriend  him.  And  thus,  by  one  of  those  unforeseen  circumstances  which  often  de- 
cide the  greatest  events,  Gama  received  a  friend,  who  soon  rendered  him  the  most  critical  and  impor- 
tant service. 

At  the  first  iftt«n'iew,  Monzaida  gave  Gama  the  fullest  information  of  the  clime,  extent,  customs,  re- 
ligions, and  various  riches  td'  India,  the  commerce  of  the  Moors,  and  the  character  of  the  sovereign. 
Calicut  was  not  only  the  imperial  city,  bu;  the  greatest  port.  The  king  or  zamorim,  who  resided  here, 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  neighbouring  princes;  and  as  his  revenue  consisted  chiefly  of 
duties  on  merchandise,  he  had  always  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  his  harbours. 

Pleased  with  this  promising  prospect,  Gama  sent  two  of  his  officers  with  Monzaida  to  wait  on  th« 
zamoriai  at  his  palace  of  Pandarene,  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  They  were  admitted  to  the  royal 
apartment,  and  delivered  their  embassy;  to  ahieh  the  zamorim  replied,  that  the  arrival  of  the  admiral 
of  so  great  a  prince  as  Emmanuel,  ga\e  him  inexpressible  pleasure,  and  that  he  would  willingly  em- 
brace the  offered  alliance.  In  the  meanwhde,  as  their  present  statiipn  was  extremely  dangerous,  he 
advised  them  to  bring  the  ships  nearer  to  Pandarene,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  a  pilot  to  the  fleet. 

A  few  days  after,  the  zamorim  sent  his  first  minister,  or  catual,  attended  by  several  of  the  nayres, 
or  nobility,  to  conduct  Gama  to  the  royal  palace.  As  an  inteniew  with  the  zamorim  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  Gama  immediately  agreed  to  it,  though  the  treachery 
he  had  already  experienced,  since  his  arrival  in  the  eastern  seas,  showed  him  the  personal  danger  which 
he  thus  hazarded,  lie  gave  the  command  of  the  ships  during  his  absence  to  his  brother  Paulus  and 
his  friend  Coello  ;  and  in  the  orders  he  left  them  he  displayed  a  heroism  superior  to  that  of  Alexander 
when  he  crossed  the  Granicus.  That  of  the  Macedonian  was  ferocious  and  frantic,  the  offspring  of 
vicious  ambition;  that  of  Gama  was  the  child  of  the  strongest  reason,  and  the  most  valonjus  mental 
dignity:  it  was  the  hig<i  pride  of  honour,  a  pride,  which  the  man,  who  in  the  fury  of  battle  may  be 
able  to  rush  on  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  may  be  utterly  incapable  of,  even  in  idea. 

The  revenue  of  the  zamorim  arose  chiefly  from  the  traffic  of  the  Moors;  the  various  colonies  of 
these  people  were  combined  in  one  interest,  and  the  jealousy  and  consternation  which  his  arrival  in  the 
eastern  seas  had  spread  among  them,  were  circumstances  well  known  to  Gama:  and  he  knew  al.so 
what  he  had  to  expect  both  from  their  force  and  their  fraud.  But  duty  and  honour  required  him  t* 
complete  the  purpose  of  his  voyage.  He  left  peremptory  command,  that,  if  he  was  detained  a  prisoner, 
or  any  attempt  made  upon  his  life,  they  should  take  no  step  to  save  him,  to  give  ear  to  no  message 
which  might  come  in  his  name  for  such  purpose,  and  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  on  his  behalf. 
Tliough  they  were  to  keep  some  boats  near  the  shore,  to  favottr  his  escape  if  he  perceived  treachery  ere 
detained  by  force;  yet  the  moment  that  force  rendered  his  escape  impracticable,  they  were  to  set  sail, 
and  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  India  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  For  as  this  was  his  only  con- 
cern, he  would  sulTcr  no  risk  that  might  lose  a  man,  or  endanger  the  homeward  voyage.  Having  left 
these  unalterable  orders,  be  went  ashore  with  the  catual,  attended  only  by  twelve  of  his  own  men;  for 

America,  of  which  he  challenged  the  discovery.  Near  fifty  years  before  the  voyage  of  Americo  Ve- 
spucci the  Portuguese  had  crossed  the  line;  and  Diaz  fourteen,  and  Gama  near  three  years  Ixfore,  had 
doubled  the  Cape  i>f  Go<h1  Hope,  had  discovered  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  south  pole,  and, 
from  the  a|)i'earance  of  the  four  must  luminous,  had  givui  it  the  name  of  The  Cross,  a  figure  which  it 
better  resembles  tUau  that  of  an  almond. 
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he-would  not  weaken  tliu  naval  force,  though  he  knew  that  the  pomp  of  attendance  woulil  have  beeB 
greatly  in  his  favour  at  the  court  of  India. 

As  soon  as  landed,  he  and  the  latual  were  carried  in  great  pomp,  in  sofas,  upoji  men's  shoulders,  to 
the  chief  temple;  and  from  thence,  amid  immense  crowds,  to  the  royal  palace.  The  apartment  and 
dress  of  the  zaniorim  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  India.  The  em- 
peror lay  reclined  on  a  magnificent  couch,  surrounded  with  his  nobility  and  ministers  of  state.  Gams 
was  introduced  to  him  by  a  venerable  old  man,  the  chief  bramin.  His  majesty,  by  a  gentle  nod,  ap- 
pointed the  admiral  to  sit  on  one  of  the  steps  of  his  sofa,  and  then  demanded  his  embassy.  It  waj 
against  the  custom  of  his  country,  Gama  replied,  to  deliver  his  instructions  in  a  public  assembly,  he 
therefore  desired  that  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  ministers  would  grant  him  a  private  audience.  This  was 
complied  with  ;  and  Gama,  in  a  manly  speech,  set  forth  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign  Emmanuel,  the 
fame  he  had  heard  of  the  zamorim,  and  the  desire  he  had  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  so  great  a 
prince;  nor  were  themntual  advantages  of  such  a  treaty  omitted  by  the  admiral.  The  zamorim,  in 
reply,  professed  great  esteem  for  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
enter  into  a  friendly  alliance.  He  then  ordered  the  catual  to  provide  proper  apartments  for  Gama  in 
his  bouse ;  and  having  promised  another  conference,  he  dismissed  the  admiral  with  all  the  appearance 
of  sincerity. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  is  strongly  marked  in  ths  history  of  Portuguese  Asia.  Avarice  was 
his  ruling  passion;  he  was  haughty  or  mean,  bold  or  timorous,  as  his  interest  rose  or  fell  in  the  balance 
of  his  judgemer't ;  wavering  and  irresolute  whenever  the  scales  seemed  doubtful  which  to  preponderate; 
He  was  pleased  with  tlie  prospect  of  bringing  the  commerce  of  Europe  to  his  harbours,  but  he  was  als9 
influenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Moors. 

Three  days  elapsed  ere  Gama  was  again  permitted  to  see  the  zarnorlm.  At  this  second  audience  he 
l^esented  the  letter  and  presents  of  Emmanuel.  The  letter  was  received  with  politeness,  but  the  pre- 
sents were  viewed  with  an  eye  of  contempt.  Gama  beheld  it,  and  said  he  only  came  to  discover  the  route 
to  India,  and  therefore  was  not  charged  with  valuable  gifts,  ere  the  friendship  of  the  state,  where  they 
might  choose  to  traffic,  was  knovyu.  Yet  that  indeed  he  brought  the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts,  the  offer 
of  the  friendship  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  commerce  of  his  country.  He  then  entreated  the  king  not  to 
reveal  the  contents  of  Emmanuel's  letter  to  the  Moors,  and  the  king  with  great  seemmg  friendship  de- 
sired Gama  to  guard  against  the  perfidy  of  that  people.  And  at  tliis  time,  it  is  highly  probable,  the 
zamorim  was  sincere.  < 

Every  hour  since  tiie  arrival  of  Gama,  the  Moors  had  held  secret  conferences.  That  one  man  might 
not  return  was  their  purpose  ;  and  every  method  to  accomplish  this  was  meditated.  To  influence  the 
king  against  the  Portuguese,  to  assassinate  Gama,  to  raise  a  general  insurrection,  to  destroy  the  fo- 
reign navy,  and  to  bribe  the  catual,  were  determined.  And  the  catual,  the  master  of  the  house  where 
Gama  lodged,  accepted  the  bribe,  and  entered  into  their  interest.  Gama,  however,  was  ajiprised  of 
all  these  circumstances,  by  his  faithful  interpreter  Monzaida,  whose  affection  to  the  foreign  admiral 
the  Moors  had  hitherto  nut  suspected.  Thus  informed,  and  having  obtained  the  faith  of  an  alliance 
from  the  sovereign  of  the  lirst  port  of  India,  Gama  resob.ed  to  elude  the  plots  of  the  "Moors;  and  ac- 
cordingly, before  the  dawn,  he  set  out  for  the  sea  shore,  in  hope  to  escape  by  some  of  the  boats  which 
he  had  ordered  to  hover  about  the  coast. 

But  the  Moors  were  vigilant.  His  al)sence  was  immediately  known;  and  the  catual,  by  the  king'i 
order,  pursued  and  bronght  him  back  by  force.  The  catual,  however,  for  it  was  necessary  for  their 
schemes  to  have  the  ships  in  their  power,  behaved  with  great  politeness  to  the  admiral,  though  now 
detained  as  a  prisouer,  and  still  continued  his  specious  promises  to  use  all  his  interest  in  his  behalf. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Moors  now  contributed  to  the  safety  of  Gama.  Their  principal  merchant* 
were  admitted  to  a  formal  audience,  when  one  of  their  orators  accused  the  Portuguese  as  a  nation  of 
faithless  plunderers :  Gama,  he  said,  was  an  exiled  pirate,  who  had  marked  his  course  with  depredation 
r.nil  blood.  If  he  were  not  a  pirate,  still  there  was  no  excuse  for  giving  such  warlike  foreigners 
any  footing  in  a  country  already  supplied  with  all  that  nature  and  commerce  could  give.  He  expatiated 
on  the  great  services  which  the  Moorish  traders  had  rendered  to  Calicut,  or  wherever  they  .settled; 
and  ended  with  a  threat,  that  all  the  Moors  would  leave  the  zaniorim's  ports,  and  find  some  other  set- 
tlement, if  he  permitted  these  foreigners  to  have  any  share  in  the  coinmerce  of  liis  dominions. 

However  staggered  with  these  arguments  and  threats,  the  zamorim  was  not  blind  to  the  self-in- 
terest and  malice  of  the  Moors.  He  therefore  ordered,  that  the  admiral  should  once  more  be  brought 
before  him.     la  th«  mean  ybile  the  «atual  tried  wany  stratagen^i  to  get  the  ships  into  Uie  harbour  j 
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and  atlaat,  in  tlie  nnme  of  his  master,  made  an  absolute  drniand  that  the  sails  and  rudders  should  be 
delivered  up,  as  the  pledge  of  Gama's  honesty.  But  these  demands  were  as  absolutely  refused  by 
Gama,  who  sent  a  letter  to  his  brother  by  Monzaida,  enforcing  his  former  orders  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, declaring  that  his  fate  gave  him  no  concern,  that  he  «as  only  unhappy  lest  the  fruits  of  all  their 
labours  and  dangers  shoulil  be  lost.  After  two  days  spent  in  vain  altercation  with  the  catual,  Gama 
was  brought  as  a  prisoner  before  the  king.  The  king  repeated  his  accusation,  upbraided  him  with  non- 
compliance to  the  reques's  of  his  minister;  yet  urged  him,  if  he  were  an  exile  or  pirate,  to  confess 
freely  ;  in  which  case  he  pr  luijscd  to  take  him  into  his  service,  and  highly  promote  him  on  accoint  of 
his  abilities.  But  Gama,  « ho  with  great  spirit  had  baffled  all  the  stratagems  of  the  catual,  behaved 
with  the  same  undaunted  bravery  before  the  king.  He  asserted  his  innocence,  pointed  out  the  malice 
of  the  Mo'irs,  and  the  improbability  i-f  his  piracy ;  boasted  of  the  safety  of  his  fleet,  offered  his  life 
rather  than  his  sails  and  rudders,  aijd  concluded  with  threats  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The  za- 
morim.  during  the  whole  conference,  eyed  Gama  with  the  keenest  attention,  and  clearly  perceived  Id 
his  unfaltering  mien  the  dignity  of  truth,  and  the  consciousness  that  h"  was  the  admiral  of  a  greater 
monarch.  In  their  late  address,  the  Moors  had  treated  the  zamorim  as  somewhat  dependent  upoa 
them,  and  he  saw  that  a  commerce  with  other  nations  would  certainly  lessen  their  dangerous  importance. 
His  avarice  strongly  desired  the  commerce  of  Portugal :  and  his  pride  was  flattered  in  humbling  the 
Moois.  .ifter  many  proposals,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  that  of  Cama's  twelve  attendants,  he  should 
leave  seven  as  hostages ;  that  what  goods  were  aboard  his  vessels  should  be  lauded,  and  that  Gama 
should  be  safely  conducted  to  his  ship;  after  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  to  be 
finally  settled.  And  thus,  when  the  a^sassination  of  Gama  seemed  inevitable,  the  zamorim  suddenly 
dropt  the  demand  of  the  sails  and  the  rudders,  rescued  him  from  his  determined  enemies,  and  restored 
him  to  liberty  and  tlu-  command  of  his  ships. 

As  soon  as  he  was  aboar<137  the  goods  were  landed,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Gama  to  the  za- 
morim, wherein  he  bi>ldly  cjmplained  of  the  treachery  of  the  catual.  The  zamorim,  in  answer,  pro- 
mised to  make  inquiry,  and  to  punish  him  if  guilty;  but  did  nothing  in  the  af5air.  Gama,  who  had 
now  anchond  nearer  to  the  city,  every  day  sent  two  or  three  different  persons  on  some  business  to  Ca- 
licut, tl.ar  as  many  of  his  men  as  possible  might  he  able  to  give  some  account  of  India.  The  Jloors, 
in  the  meanwhile,  every  day  assaulted  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  now  began  to  waver;  when  Gama, 
who  had  given  every  proof  of  bis  desire  of  peace  and  friendship,  sent  another  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
quested the  zamorim  to  permit  him  to  leave  a  consul  at  Calient,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  king  Em- 
manuel. But  to  this  request,  the  most  reasonable  result  of  a  commercial  treaty,  the  zamorim  re- 
turned a  refusal  fnll  of  rage  and  indignation.  Gama,  now  fully  master  of  the  character  of  the  zamo- 
rim, resolved  'o  treat  a  man  of  such  an  inconstant  dishnnourahle  disposition  with  a  contemptuous  silence. 
This  contempt  was  ftlt  by  the  king,  who,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  the  catual  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
Moors,  seized  the  Portuguese  goods,  and  onlerrd  two  of  the  seven  hostages,  the  two  who  had  the  cbarire 
of  the  cargo,  to  be  put  in  irons.  The  admiral  remonstrated  by  the  means  of  Monzaida,  but  the  king 
still  persisted  in  his  treacherous  breach  of  royal  faith.  Repeated  solicitations  made  him  more  haughty; 
and  it  was  now  the  duty  and  interest  of  Gama  to  use  f  irce.  He  took  a  vessel  in  which  were  six  Navres 
or  noblemen,  and  nineteen  of  their  servants.  The  servants  he  set  ashore  to  relate  t". '  tidings;  the  no- 
blemen he  detained.  As  soon  as -the  news  had  time  to  spread  through  the  city,  he  hoisted  his  sails 
and  though  with  a  slow  motion,  seemed  to  proceed  on  his  homewnrd  voyage.  Tlie  city  was  now  in  an 
uproar:  the  friends  of  the  captive  no!)lemen  surrounded  the  palace,  and  loudly  accused  the  policy  of 
the  Moors.  The  king,  in  all  the  perplexed  distress  of  a  haughty,  avaricious,  weak  prince,  sent  afler 
Gama,  delivered  up  all  the  hostages,  and  submitted  to  his  proposals  ;  nay  even  solicited  that  an  agent 
should  be  left,  and  even  dc?cended  to  the  meanness  of  a  palpable  lie.  The  two  factors,  he  said,  lie  had 
put  in  irons,  only  to  detain  them  till  he  might  write  letters  to  his  brother  l^mmanuel,  and  the  goods  he 
had  kept  on  shore,  that  an  agent  might  be  sent  to  dispose  of  them.  Gama,  however,  perceived  a  myste- 
rious triflinc,  and.  previous  to  any  treaty,  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  goo<ls. 

The  day  after  this  altercation,  Alunzaida  came  aboard  the  admiral's  ship  in  great  perturbation.  The 
Moors,  he  said,  had  raised  great  commotions,  and  had  enraged  the  king  against  the  Portuguese.  The 
king's  ships  were  getting  ready,  and  a  numerous  Moorish  fleet  from  Mecca  was  daily  expected.  To 
delay  Gama  till  this  force  arrived,  was  the  purpose  of  the  court  and  of  the  Moors,  wIh)  were  now  con- 
fident of  success.     Tu  this  iufonnatioii  Monzaida  added,  that  the  Moors,  soipectmg  his  attachment  to 

JT  Faria  y  Sousa. 

TOl.  Ill,  M  ■ 
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to  Cama,  had  determined  to  assassinate  him.  That  he  had  narrowly  escaped  from  them  ;  that  it  w«# 
impossible  for  liim  to  recoxer  his  etlects,  and  that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  protection  of  d'aina.  Gama 
rtwarded  him  with  the  friendship  he  merited,  took  liiin  witli  him,  as  lie  desired,  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  recom|)ense  for  his  service!'. 

Almost  immediately  after  .Mon/aida,  seven  boats  arrived,  h>aded  with  the  goods,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  captive  noblemen.  Gama  twjk  Ibe  poods  on  board,  but  refused  to  examme  if  they 
were  entire,  and  also  refused  to  deliver  the  prisoners.  He  had  been  promised  an  ambassador  to  his 
sovereign,  he  said,  but  had  been  so  often  deluded,  he  could  trust  such  a  faithless  people  no  longer,  and 
would  therefore  carry  the  captives  in  his  power,  to  convince  tlie  king  of  Portugal  what  insults  and  in- 
justice his  ambassador  and  adiiiiral  had  sutTered  from  the  zamorim  of  Calicut.  Having  thus  di:-niissed 
the  Indians,  he  fired  his  cannon  and  hoisted  his  sails.  A  calm,  however,  detained  him  on  the  coast 
some  (lays,  and  the  zamorim  seizing  the  opporttmity,  sent  what  vessels  he  could  fit  out,  twenty  of  a 
larger  size,  sixty  in  all,  full  of  armed  men.  to  attack  him.  Though  Gama's  cannon  were  well  played, 
contidint  of  their  numbers,  they  pressed  on  to  hoard  him,  when  a  sudden  tempest,  which  Gama's  ships 
rode  out  in  safety,  miserably  dl?persud  the  Indian  (li-et,  and  completed  their  ruin. 

After  this  victory,  the  admiral  made  a  halt  at  a  little  island  near  the  shore,  where  he  erected  a 
cross  3^.  hearing  the  name  and  arms  ctf  his  Portuguese  majesty.  And  from  this  place,  by  the  baud  of 
Monzaida,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  zamorim,  wherein  he  gave  a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of  all 
the  plots  of  the  catual  and  the  Moors.  Still,  however,  he  professed  bis  desire  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
and  promised  to  represent  the  zamorim  in  the  best  light  to  Kmmanuel.  The  prrsoners,  he  said,  .should 
be  kindly  used,  were  only  kept  as  ambassadors  to  his  sovereign,  and  should  be  returned  to  India  when 
they  were  enabled  from  experience  to  gi\e  an  account  of  Portugal.  The  letter  he  sent  by  one  of  the 
captives,  who  by  this  means  obtained  his  liberty. 

The  fame  of  Gama  had  now  spread  over  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  Moors  were  every  where  intent  on 
his  destruction.  As  he  was  near  the  shore  of  Anchcdiva,  be  beheld  the  appearance  of  a  floating  isle, 
covered  with  trees,  advance  towards  him.  But  his  prudence  was  not  to  be  thus  deceived.  A  bold 
pirate,  named  Timoja,  by  linking  together  eight  vessels  full  of  men,  and  covered  with  green  boughs, 
thought  to  board  him  by  surprise.  But  Gama's  cannon  n;ade  seven  of  them  Hy ;  the  eighth,  loaded 
wit'«  fruits  and  provisions,  be  took.  The  beautiful  island  of  Anchediva  now  offered  a  convenient  place 
to  careen  his  ships  and  refresh  his  men.  AVhile  he  staid  here,  the  first  minister  of  Zabajo  king  of  Goa, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  India,  came  on  Iward,  and  in  the  name  of  his  master,  congratulated 
the  admiral  in  the  Italian  tongue.  Provision.^,  arms,  and  money  were  ofiered  to  Gama,  and  he  w'as 
•ntreated  to  accept  the  friendship  of  Z.ibajo.  The  admiral  was  struck  with  admiration,  the  address 
and  abilities  of  the  minister  appeared  so  conspicuous.  He  said  be  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  but,  in 
sailing  to  Greece,  had  been  taken  hy  pirates,  and,  after  various  misfortunes,  had  been  necessitated  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  a  Mohammedan  prince,  the  nobleness  of  w  hose  disposition  he  commended  in  the 
highest  terms.  Vet,  with  all  his  abilities,  Gama  perceived  an  artful  inquisitiveness,  that  nameless 
something  which  dues  not  accompany  simple  honesty.  After  a  long  conference,  Gama  abruptly  up- 
braided him  as  a  spy,  and  ordered  bim  to  be  put  to  the  torture. — And  this  soon  brought  a  confession, 
that  he  was  a  Polonian  Jew  by  birth,  and  was  sent  to  examine  the  strength  of  the  Portuguese  by  Za- 
bajo, who  was  mustering  all  his  power  to  attack  them.  Gama  on  this  immediately  set  sail,  and  took 
the  spy  along  with  him,  who  soon  after  was  baptized,  and  named  Jasper  de  Gama,  the  admiral  being 
liis  "odfather.     He  afterwards  became  of  great  service  to  Emmanuel. 

Gama  now  stood  westward  through  the  Indian  ocean,  and  after  being  long  delayed  by  calms,  arrived 
•ffMagadoxa,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  place  was  a  principal  port  of  the  Moors;  he  therefore 
levelled  the  walls  of  the  city  with  his  cannon,  and  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
Soon  after  this  be  descried  eight  Moorish  vessels  bearing  down  upon  him;  his  artillery,  however,  soon 
made  them  use  their  oars  in  flight,  nor  could  Gama  overtake  any  of  them  for  want  of  wind.  He  now 
reached  the  hospitable  harbour  of  Melinda.  His  men,  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  sickness, 
here  received,  a  second  time,  every  assistance  which  an  accomplished  and  generous  prince  could  be- 
stow. And  having  taken  an  ambassador  ou  board,  he  again  gave  his  sails  to  the  wind,  in  trust  that  he 
Blight  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  while  the  favourable  weather  continued,  for  his  acquaintance  with 

38  It  was  the  custom  of  the  first  dist!overers  to  erect  crosses  on  places  remarkable  in  their  voyage. 
Gama  erected  six  ;  one,  dedicated  to  St.  Kaphael,  at  the  riverof  Good  Signs,  oneto  St.  George  at  Mo- 
zainbic,  one  to  St.  Stephen  at  Melinda,  one  to  St.  Gabriel  at  Calicut,  and  one  to  St.  Mary,  at  the  island 
tiieuce  oauied,  uear  Anchediva. 
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Ihe  eastern  SPas  now  suggested  to  him,  that  tlie  tein|jestiious  season  was  periodical.  Soon  after  he  set 
sail,  his  brother's  ship  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and  was  burnt  by  ordi  r  of  the  admiral.  His  brother  and 
part  of  the  crew  he  took  into  his  own  sliip,  the  rest  he  sent  on  board  of  Cocllo ;  nor  were  more  hands 
now  alive  than  were  necessary  to  man  the  two  vessels  which  remained.  Having  taken  in  provisions  at 
the  island  of  Zanzibar,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained  by  a  Mohammedan  prince  of  the  same  sect 
with  the  king  of  iMelinda,  they  safely  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  April  '26,  1499,  and  con- 
tinued till  they  reached  the  island  of  St.  lago  in  favourable  weather.  Cut  a  tempest  here  sci.arated 
the  two  ships,  and  gave  Gama  and  Coellu  an  opportunity  toshow  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  honour  to  human  nature. 

The  admiral  was  now  near  the  Azores,  when  Panlus  do  Cama,  long  worn  with  fatigne  and  sickness, 
was  unable  to  t-iyiure  the  motion  of  the  ship.  Vasco,  therefore,  put  into  the  island  of  Tercera,  in  hope 
of  his  brother's  recovery.  And  sucli  was  his  affection,  that  rather  than  leave  bim,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  his  ship  to  one  of  his  offi;ers.  But  the  hope  of  recovery  was  vain.  John  de  Sa  proceeded  to 
Lisbon  with  the  flag  ship,  while  the  admiral  remained  behind  to  soothe  the  de.ith-bcd  of  his  brother, 
and  perform  bis  funeral  rites.  Coello,  in  the  mean  while,  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  hearing  that  Gama 
was  not  arrived,  imagined  be  might  either  be  shipwrecked,  or  beating  about  in  distress.  Without 
seeing  one  of  his  family,  he  immediately  set  sail,  on  purpose  to  bring  relief  to  his  friend  and  admiral. 
But  this  generous  design,  more  the  effect  of  friendship  than  of  just  consideration,  was  prevented  by  an 
order  from  the  king,  ere  his  ship  got  out  of  the  Tagus. 

The  particulars  of  t  lie  voyage  were  now  diffused  by  Coello,  and  the  joy  of  the  king  was  only  equalled 
by  the  admiration  of  the  people.  Yet  while  all  the  nation  was  fired  with  zeal  to  express  their  esteem 
of  the  happy  admiral,  he  himself,  the  man  who  was  such  an  enthusiast  to  the  success  of  his  voyage, 
that  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  his  life  in  India  to  secure  that  success,  was  now.  in  the  comple- 
tion of  it,  a  dejected  mourner.  The  compliments  of  the  court  and  the  shouts  of  the  street  were  irk- 
some to  him,  for  his  brother,  the  companion  of  his  toils  and  dangers,  was  not  there  to  share  the  joy. 
As  soon  as  he  had  waited  on  the  king,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  lonely  house  near  the  sea-side  at  Beth- 
lehem, from  whence  it  was  some  time  ere  he  was  drawn  to  mingle  in  public  life. 

During  this  important  expedition,  two  years  and  almost  two  months  elapsed.  Of  160  men  who  went 
eut,  only  .55  returned.  These  wi  re  all  rewarded  by  the  king.  Coello  was  pensioned  with  100  ducats  a 
year,  and  made  a  fidalgo,  or  gentleman  of  the  king's  household,  a  degree  of  nobility  in  Portugal.  The 
title  of  Don  was  annexed  to  the  family  of  Vasco  de  Gama  ;  he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  eastern 
leas,  with  an  annual  salary  of  3000  ducats,  and  a  part  of  the  king's  arms  was  added  to  his.  Public 
thanksgivings  to  Heaven  were  celebrated  throughout  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  and  feasts,  interludes, 
and  chivalrous  entertainments,  the  taste  of  that  age,  demonstrated  the  joy  of  Portugal. 

As  the  prophetic  song  in  the  tenth  Lusiad  requires  a  commentary,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  com- 
pendious history  of  the  negotiations  and  wars  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  ;  a  history,  though  very  littis 
known,  yet  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  commercial  state,  particularly  to  that  nation  which  now 
•ommaads  the  trade  of  the  eaitero  world. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  FALL 

OF 

THE  PORTUGUESE  EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST. 


A  HE  power,  interest,  and  disposition  of  the  Moors,  the  masters  of  the  eastern  seas,  pointed  out  to 
Emmanuel  what  course  he  ought  to  follow,  if  he  intended  to  reap  either  honour  or  advantage  from  the 
discovery  of  India.  The  accumulated  treachery  of  the  Moors  had  kindled  a  war;  force  was  now  neces- 
sary a  fleet  therefore  of  thirteen  sail  and  1500  men  was  fitted  out  for  India,  and  the  command  of  it 
given  to  an  experienced  officer,  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral. 

Tlie  chief  instructions  of  Cabral  were  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  zamorim,  and 
to  obtain  leave  to  build  a  fort  and  factory  near  Calicut.  But  if  he  found  that  prince  still  perfidious, 
and  averse  to  an  alliance,  he  was  to  proceed  to  hostilities  on  the  first  instance  of  treachery. 

Cabral  in  this  vovage,  was  driven  to  America  by  a  tempest,  and  was  the  first  who  discovered  the 
Brazils.  As  he  doubled  the  south  of  Africa,  be  encountered  a  most  dreadful  storm  ;  the  heavens  were 
covered  with  pitchy  darkness  for  many  days,  and  the  waves  and  winds  vied  with  each  other  in  noise 
and  fury.  Four  ships  were  lost,  and  all  their  crews  perished  ;  amone  whom  was  Uie  celebrated  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  the  discoverer  of  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  which,  as  if  prophetic  of  bis  fate,  be  bad 
named  the  Cape  of  Tempests. 

When  Cabral  reached  the  coast  of  Zofala,  he  had  only  six  ships.  Here  he  engaged  and  took  two 
Moorish  vessels,  laden  mostly  with  gold  dust,  liut  finding  they  belonged  to  the  xeque  Fotejm.i,  an 
uncle  of  the  king  of  Melinda,  he  not  only  restored  the  prizes,  but  treated  the  xcque  with  the  greatest 
courtesy.  At  Mozambique  he  agreed  with  a  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  Quiloa.  The  king  of  this  place 
and  the  admiral  had  a  pompous  interview.  An  alliance  was  solemnly  concluded.  But  Homeris,  bro- 
ther to  the  king  of  Melinda,  was  at  Quiloa  ;  and  by  him  Cabral  was  informed  of  a  treacherous  prepara- 
tion to  attack  him.  As  his  destination  was  for  Calicut,  he  delayed  revenge,  and  proceeded  to  Melinda. 
Here  he  landed  the  Melindian  ambassador,  who  bad  been  sent  to  Portugal;  and  here  his  generous  treat- 
ment of  Foteyma  strengthened  the  friendship  and  good  offices  which  hail  begun  with  Gama. 

When  he  arrived  .at  Calicut,  whither  he  was  conducted  by  two  Melindian  pilots,  he  sent  Ayres  Cor- 
rea  on  shore  to  settle  the  manner  how  the  zamorim  and  the  admiral  were  to  meet.  Six  principal  hra- 
mins  whose  names  were  brought  from  Portugal  by  the  adv.ce  of  Monzaida,  were  given  as  hostages  for 
the  safety  of  the  admiral ;  and  the  Indian  noblemen,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Gama,  were  re- 
turned After  much  delay  with  tlie  wavering  zamorim,  a  commercial  alliance,  by  which  the  Portu- 
euese  vessels  were  to  receive  their  lading  before  those  of  any  other  nation,  was  solemnly  confirmed  by 
oath  and  a  house  was  appointed  as  a  factory  for  the  Portuguese.  Of  this,  Correa,  with  seventy  men 
under  his  command,  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  took  immediate  possession. 

If  the  smallest  circumstances  in  the  history  of  an  infant  colony  are  not  attended  to,  the  secret 
springs  and  principles  of  action  escape  us,  and  we  are  sure  to  be  led  into  errour.  Caliral's  fleet  was  to 
h  laded  with  spicery  ;  but  the  Moorish  merchants,  still  intent  on  the  ruin  of  their  rivals  the  Purtu- 
tuese,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  retard  it,  in  hope  of  apotber  rupture.  While  promises  to  Ca- 
bral trifled  away  the  time,  the  zamorim  desired  bis  assistance  to  take  a  large  ship  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Cochin,  who  not  only  intended  to  invade  bis  dominions,  he  said,  but  had  also  refused  to  sell 
him  an  elephant,  which  w.ns  now  alioard  that  ship.  There  were  two  Moorish  agents  with  ivhom  Cabral 
was  obliged  to  transact  business.  One  of  these  named  Ccmireci,  pretending  great  friendship  to  the  ad- 
'ral  advised  him  by  all  means  to  gratify  the  zamorim  by  taking  the  ship  of  Cix'hin.  This  vessel  was 
1  r-e'and  full  of  soldiers,  but  Cabral  appointed  one  of  his  smallest,  commanded  by  Pedro  Ataide,  not 
Jxth  part  of  her  size,  to  attack  her.     When  Ataide  first  made  towards  the  enemy,  the  Indian  insulted 
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bim  with  every  siin  of  reproach  ;  but  the  Portuguese  cannun  drove  her  nito  the  port  of  Cananor,  a  ■ 
place  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  Calicut.  Here  she  lay  all  the  night,  while  Ataide  watched  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour ;  and,  fearing  to  be  burnt  in  the  port,  in  the  morning  she  again  took  to  sea.  But  Ataide 
soon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  the  dexterous  use  of  his  artilh'ry  made  her  steer  what  course  he  pleased, 
and  at  last  drove  her  in  triumph  before  him  into  the  harbour  of  Calicut. 

This  encounter  was  of  gveat  consequence  to  the  Jiortuguc-se.  It  not  only  raised  a  high  idea  of  their 
valour  and  art  of  war,  but  it  discovered  a  scene  of  treachery,  and  gave  them  a  most  beneficial  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  integrity  and  honour.  When  Cabral  conversed  with  the  captives,  he  found  that 
the  story  of  the  elephant  and  the  invasion  were  false,  and  that  Ihcy  had  been  warned  by  Cemireci,  that 
the  Portuguese,  a  set  of  lawless  pirates,  intended  to  attack  them.  On  this,  Cabral  not  only  restored 
the  ship  to  the  king  of  Cochin,  but  paid  for  what  damage  she  had  sustained,  aod  assured  him  he  had 
been  abused  by  the  villany  of  the  Moors. 

The  zamorim  professed  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  Portuguese  valour,  yet  while  he  pretended  to 
value  their  friendship  at  the  highest  rate,  he  used  every  art  to  delay  the  lading  of  their  ships.  Twenty 
days  was  the  time  stipulated  for  ibis  purpose;  hut  three  months  were  now  elapsed,  andnuthiag 
done.  Cabral  several  times  complained  to  the  zamori:n  of  the  infringement  of  treaty,  that  many 
Moorish  vessels  had  been  sulTired  to  laile,  while  he  could  obtain  no  cargo.  The  zamorim  complained 
of  the  arts  of  the  Moors,  and  gave  Cabral  an  order,  on  paying  for  the  goods,  to  unlade  whatever 
Moorish  vessels  hepleast**  and  to  supply  his  own.  Cabral,  however,  was  apprehensive  of  s<jme  deep 
design,  and  delayed  to  put  this  order  in  execution.  Correa,  upon  this,  severely  upbraided  him  with 
neglect  of  duty,  and  he  at  last  seized  a  vessel  which  happened  to  belong  to  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
Moors.  A  tumult  was  imm?diately  raised,  the  Portuguese  factory  was  suddenly  beset  by  four  thou- 
sand of  that  people,  and  before  any  assistance  could  come  from  the  ships,  Correa,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  companions,  were  massacred.  Cabral,  though  greatly  enraged,  waited  sufficient  time  to 
hear  the  excuse  of  the  zamorim  ;  bnt  he  waited  in  vain.  Ten  large  Moorish  vessels  burnt  iu  the  har- 
bour, the  city  of  Calicut  bombarded  one  day,  and  6()U  of  its  inhabitants  slain,  revenged  the  death  of 
'Correa. 

The  king  of  Cochin,  when  Cabral  returned  the  ship  which  he  had  taken,  highly  pleased  with  his  ho- 
nour, invited  him  to  traffic  in  his  port.  Cabral  now  sailed  thither,  and  was  treated  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  A  strong  house  was  appointed  fora  factory,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  solemnly  concluded. 
Ambassadors  also  arrived  from  the  kings  of  Cananor,  Caulau,  and  other  places,  inUcating  the  alliance 
of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  invited  to  their  harbours. 

About  eight  hundred  years  before  this  period,  according  to  tradition,  Perimal,  the  sovereign  of  In- 
dia, having  embraced  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  by  some  Arabian 
merchants,  resolved  to  end  his  days  as  a  hermit  at  Mecca,  He  therefore  divided  his  empire  into  differ- 
ent sovereignties,  but  rendered  them  all  tributary  to  the  zamorim  of  Calicut.  From  this  port  Perimal 
set  sail,  and  the  Arab  merchants  conceived  such  a  supei-stitious  afl'ection  for  this  harbour,  though  not 
so  commodious  as  many  others  around,  that  on  the  arrival  of  G'ama  it  was  thegreat  centre  of  the  Moor- 
ish commerce  in  India.  A  desire  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  zamorim,  without  doubt  had  its 
influence  in  prompting  the  tributary  kings  to  invite  the  Portuguese  to  their  harboui-s.  But  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  have  so  acted,  unless  they  had  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  Portuguese  virtue  and 
v.ilour,  which  was  thus  rewarded  by  the  friendship  of  some  powerful  princes,  who  ever  after  remained 
true  to  the  cause  of  I'mmanuel. 

When  Cabral  was  about  to  sail  from  Cochin,  he  received  information  from  the  king,  that  the  zamo- 
rim, with  a  large  fleet  Containing  15,000  soldiers,  intended  to  attack  him.  Cabral  prepared  for  battle 
and  the  Indian  fleet  fled.  He  afterwards  touched  at  Cauan.jr.  where  he  entered  intoa  friendly  alliance. 
The  king,  suspecting  from  the  small  quantity  of  spiccry  which  he  bQught,  that  the  admiral  was  in  want 
of  money,  entreated  him  to  give  a  mark  of  his  friendship  by  accepting,  upon  credit,  of  what  goods  he 
pleased.  Rut  Cabral  showed  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  to  the  king's  messengers,  politely  thanked 
him,  ami  said  he  wasalready  sufficiently  loaded.  Having  left  factors  on  shore,  and  received  ambassadors 
onboard,  he  proceeded  on  his  homeward  voyage.  Near  Mellnda  he  took  a  large  ship,  but  finding  she  be- 
longed to  a  merchant  of  Cananor,  he  set  hcr^t  liberty,  and  told  the  commander,  "  that  the  Portuguese 
monarch  was  only  at  war  with  the  zamorim  and  the  Moors  of  Mecca,  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
greatest  injuries  and  indignities."  The  king  of  Mclinda,  and  other  Mohammedan  princes,  who  hul 
entered  into  a'.liances  wih  Gama  and  Cabral,  were  not  of  the  tribe  or  confederacy  of  tiiose  who  had  in 
different  par;s  attempted  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese.     That  people  were  now  distinguished  by  the  name 
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of  the  Mom's  of  Mecca,  their  principal  liarbour  ;  and  therefore  to  distress  that  port  became  now  a  prin- 
cipal ohject  of  the  Portuguese. 

Emmanuel,  now  fully  informed  by  Cabral  of  the  states  and  traffic  of  the  Indian  seas,  perceiving  that 
the  reinforcement  of  three  vessels,  which  he  had  sent  under  John  de  Nova  ',  could  little  avail,  littcd 
out  twenty  ships,  the  command  of  ivhich  warlike  fleet  \vas  given  to  the  celebrated  Vasco  de  Gania.  At 
the  same  time  the  pope  issued  a  bull,  in  which  he  styled  Emmanuel,  Lord  of  the  Navigation,  Conquests, 
and  Trade,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 

Gama,  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  touched  at  Sofala,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Mo- 
}>amniedaii  sovereign  of  that  rich  countr}'.  Mo/.ambic  was  now  governed  by  a  new  monarch,  whoen- 
trea;ed  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  granted  ;  and  the  isle  where  Gama  had  the  battle 
with  the  Moors ^,  became,  for  long  after,  a  most  convenient  watering-place  for  the  Portuguese  navies. 
In  revenge  of  the  plots  against  himself,  and  the  injuries  received  by  Cabral,  he  battered  the  city  of 
Quilja  with  his  cannon,  and  made  the  king  submit  to  )iay  tribute  to  Emmanuel.  As  he  proceeded  fur 
Calicut,  he  met  a  large  ship  of  Mecca,  which,  with  many  people  of  distinction  who  were  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  their  prophet,  had  lately  left  that  harbour.  This  vessel,  aftL-r  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  300  Moors  «ere  killed  3,  be  took  and  burnt.  And  from  some  vessels  of  Calicut,  as 
be  approached  that  port,  he  took  about  thirty  prisoners.  As  soon  as  be  anelmred  near  the  city,  the 
zamorim  . '•cut  a  message  to  oftcr  terms  of  friendship,  to  excuse  the  massacre  of  the  Portuguese  under 
Correa,  as  the  sole  action  of  an  enraged  populace,  with  which  government  :*  J  no  concern  ;  and  a<lded, 
that  tlie  fa:e  of  the  ship  of  Mecca  he  hoped  would  srifice  fur  revenge.  Gama,  previous  to  any  new 
tieaty,  demanded  a  restitution  of  the  goods  of  which  the  Portuguese  factory  had  been  plundered,  and 
threatened  to  i)ut  his  prisoners  to  death  and  batter  the  city  in  case  of  refusal.  After  waiting  some  lime 
in  vain  for  an  answer,  Gama  ordered  bis  thirty  prisoners  to  be  hanged,  and  their  Ixidies  tu  be  sent  ashore, 
together  with  a  letter,  declaring  war  against  the  zamorim,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  And 
next  d;'y  having  for  several  hours  played  his  cannon  upon  the  city,  he  i-teercd  his  course  for  the  more 
friendly  port  of  Cochin. 

Here  the  factors  who  had  been  left  by  Cabral  gave  Gama  the  highest  character  of  the  faith  of  the 
king,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Portuguese;  and  the  former  alliance  was 
mutually  confirmed  by  the  king  and  the  admiral.  The  zamorim,  wlio  with  rage  and  regret  Ixhcld  the 
commerce  of  Eurojie  carried  to  other  harbours,  sent  a  bir^uin  to  Gama,  while  he  was  lading  at  Cichin, 
entreating  an  oblivion  of  past  injuries,  and  a  renewal  of  the  league  of  aiiiity.  The  admiral,  still  desi- 
rous to  cultivate  friendship,  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  his  cousin  Stephen  de  Gama,  and  with  two 
ships  only,  in  order  to  try  the  zainorim's  sincerity,  sailed  for  Calicut;  yet,  lest  treachery  should  be 
intended,  he  ordered  Vincent  Sodre  with  five  ships  to  follow  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  city,  he  found 
that  dissimulation  was  still  the  character  of  the  sovereigu.  I'our^nd-thirty  vesjels,  full  of  armed  men, 
attacked Gama's  ship  with  great  fury  ;  for  the  other  vessel  he  had  sent  to  hasten  the  squadron  of  Sodre. 
In  this  situation  nothing  but  a  brisk  wind  could  possibly  have  saved  Gama  ;  and  a  brisk  gale  in  this  ex- 
tremity arose,  and  carried  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tieet  of  Calicut.  But  having  met  the  leinforce- 
nieiit  of  Sodre,  be  immediately  returned,  and  totally  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

Disappointed  in  war,  the  zamorim  now  by  entreaties  and  threats  endeavoured  to  bring  the  king  of 
Cochin  into  his  interest.  Put  that  prince,  with  the  greatest  honour,  refused  to  betray  the  Pcriuguese  ; 
and  Gama  having  promised  to  leare  a  squadron  to  protect  Ins  harbiur,  sailed  w  ith  thirteen  loaded  ships 
for  the  port  of  Cananor.  On  his  way  thither,  as  he  past  within  a  few  miles  of  Calicut,  he  was  again 
vigorously  attacked  by  twenty  nine  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  zamorim  on  purpose 'to  inleicept  him. 
Ciama  ordered  tITree  ships,  which  had  the  least  loading,  to  begin  the  cngageu-  at,  and  victory  soon  de- 
clared in  his  favour.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cananor,  where  lie  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  sovereign, 
who  bound  himself  never  to  make  war  on  the  king  of  Cochin  or  to  assist  the  zamorim.    And  Gama 

'  This  officer  defeated  a  large  fleet  of  the  zamorim,  but  could  not  be  supposed  to  effect  any  thing  of 
permanency.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  Nova  discovered  the  isle  of  St.  Helena.  A  Poituiuese,  who 
in  India  iiad  embraied  Mohammedism,  in  contrition  for  his  apostasy  became  its  first  inhabitant.  He 
desired  to  be  left  ashore  to  do  penance  for  his  crime.  Here  he  continued -four  years,  and  by  his  km.w- 
ledge  of  the  springs,  and  the  vegetables  and  fruit- trees  which  he  planted,  rendered  that  isle  an  useful 
place  of  watering  and  rendezvous.     He  was  pan;e<i  Fernando  Lopez. 

"  See  the  first  Eusiad. 

s  Twenty  children  were  saved.  These  were  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  tl  •■■y  were  baptized,  and  educated 
in  the  service  lif  Innnanrel.  The  Portuguese  writers  mention  their  capture,  and  the  care  taken  ftf 
them,  as  the  happiest  foitnne  t\l!icli  could  possibly  have  attended  them. 
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having  left  six  ships  under  the  oommand  uf  Sodre,  for  the  protection  of  Coohin  and  Cananor,  sailed  for 
Portugal,  where,  after  a  prusperous  voyage,  he  arrived  with  twelve  ships  loaded  with  the  riches  of 
the  east. 

As  soon'as  (lama's  departnre  was  known,  the  zamorim  made  great  preparations  to  attack  Cochin. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  KmmaniiH,  that  Sodre  should  be  left  with  a  squadron  to  cruise  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  annoy  the  Moors  of  Mecca  ;  but  Gama,  whose  power  was  discreliunary,  ordered  him 
not  to  leave  Cochin,  unless  every  thins  bore  appearance  of  peace  with  the  zamorim.  Sodre,  ho»ever, 
tbougli  hostility  was  every  day  expected,  prepared  to  depart.  Die?oCorrea,  the  Portuguese  agent  left 
at  Cochin,  urjzcd  him  in  the  stronge>t  manner  to  do  his  duty  and  continue  at  that  port  j  but  in  vain. 
While  t!ie  king  of  Cochin  resolutely  refused,  though  advised  by  many  of  bis  council,  to  deliver  up  the 
Porlucuese  lesidents  to  the  zamorim,  Sodre,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Gama,  sailed  for  the  Red  Sea, 
in  hupc  of  the  rich  prizes  of  Mecca  ;  and  thus  basely  deserted  his  countrymen,  and  a  prince,  whose 
faith  to  the  Portuguese  had  involved  him  in  a  war  which  threatened  destruction  to  his  kingdom. 

Tile  city  of  Cochin  is  situated  on  an  island,  divided  from  the  continent  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  one 
part  of  which,  at  low  water,  is  fordable.  At  this  pass  the  zamorim  began  the  war,  and  met  some  de- 
feats. At  last,  by  the  f  irce  of  numbers  and  the  power  of  bribery,  he  took  the  city,  and  the  king  of  Co- 
chin fled  to  the  island  of  V'iopia.  Yet,  though  stiipt  of  his  dominions,  he  still  retained  his  faith  to  the 
Portuguese.  He  took  them  with  him  to  this  place,  where  a  few  men  could  defend  themselves  ;  and 
though  the  zamorim  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  throne  if  he  would  lieliver  theui  up,  he  replied,  *'  that 
his  enemy  might  strip  him  of  his  dumiiiious  and  his  life,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  deprive  him  of 
his  6delity." 

Whi'le  Trimumpara,  king  of  Cochin,  was  thus  shut  up  in  a  little  rock,  .Sodre  sufiered  a  punishment 
worthy  of  his  perfidy.  His  ship  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  a  tempest,  and  he  ami  his  brother  lost  their 
lives.  The  other  commanders  considered  this  as  the  judgement  of  Heaven,  aud  hastened  back  to  the 
relief  of  Cochin:  by  stress  of  weather,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  put  into  one  of  the  Ancliidivian 
islands.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Francis  Albuquerque,  who,  on  hearing  the  fate  of  Cociiin,  though 
in  the  rigour  of  the  tempestuous  season,  immediately  set  sail  fur  that  port.  When  the  fleet  appeared  in 
sight  of  Viopia,  Trimumpara,  exclaiming  "  Portugal,  Portugal,"  ran  in  an  ecstasy  to  the  Portuguese: 
and  they,  in  return,  with  shouts  of  triumph,  announced  tlic  restoration  of  his  crown.  The  garrison  left 
in  Cochin  by  the  zamorim  immediately  fled.  Trimumpara  was  restored  to  his  throne  without  a  battle, 
and  Albuquerque  gave  an  instance  of  his  masterly  policy.  Together  with  the  assurances  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Emmanuel,  he  made  the  king  of  Cochin  a  present  of  10,000  ducats;  au  act  which  wonderfully 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  princes  of  India,  aud  was  a  severe  wound  to  the  zamorim. 

Francis  and  Alonzo  Albuquerque  and  Duarte  Pacheco  were  now  at  Oicbin.  The  princes,  tributary 
to  Trununipara,  who  had  deserted  to  the  zamorim,  were  severely  punished  by  the  troops  of  Cochin, 
headed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  their  depredations  were  carried  into  the  zamorim's  own  dominions 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  at  last  concluded,  on  terms  greatly  advantageous  to  the  Portuguese  commerce. 
But  that  honour  which  had  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  afl'airs  was  now  -tained.  A  ship  of 
Calicut  was  unjustly  seized  by  the  Portuguese  agent  at  Cochin  j  nor  w-ould  Francis  Albuquerque  inaka 
restitution,  though  required  by  the  zamorim.  Soon  after  this,  Francis  sailed  for  Europe,  but  gave 
another  instance  of  bis  infamy  ere  he  left  India.  The  zamorim  had  again  declared  war  against  the  king 
ofCiichin,  and  Francis  Albuquerque  left  only  one  ship,  three  barges,  and  about  one  hundred  and  tifty 
men,  for  the  de!'ence  of  Trimumpara  ;  but  this  small  body  was  commanded  by  P.;chcco.  Francis  Al- 
buquerque, and  Nicholas  Coello,  celebrated  in  the  Lusiad,  sajled  for  Europe,  but  were  heard  of  no  more. 

Anihony  .Saldanna  and  Roderic  Ravasco  were  at  this  time  sent  from  Lisbon  on  purpose  to  cruise 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  king  of  Melinda  was  engageil  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  kin"  of 
ilomhassa,  aud  Saldanna  procured  him  an  honourable  peace.  But  Ravasco  acted  as  a  lawless  pirate 
on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  Though  the  innocent  inliabitants  were  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  flaina  he 
took  many  of  their  ships,  for  which  he  extorted  large  ransoms,  and  compelled  the  prince  of  Zanzibar 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  and  own  himself  the  vassal  of  Emmanuel.  The  pope's  bull,  which  "ave  all 
the  east  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  began  now  to  operate.  The  Portuguese  esteemed  it  as  a  sacred  char- 
ter; the  natives  of  the  east  felt  the  consequence  of  it,  and  conceived  a  secret  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
their  new  masters.  The  exalted  policy  and  honour  of  many  of  the  Portuguese  governors  delayed  the  evil 
opeiation  of  this  jealousy,  but  the  remedy  was  only  temporary.  The  Portuguese  believcnl  thev  had  a 
light  to  demand  the  vassalage  of  the  princes  oftlie  cast,  and  to  prohibit  them  the  navigation  of  their 
•wii  6ca».     \\hi.n  the  usurpation  of  dominion  proceeds  from  a  li.\ed  principle,  the  wisdom  of  the  ablest 
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governor  can  only  skin  ovpr  tlip  mortal  wo'im! ;  for  evrn  the  grossest  barbarians  are  most  acutely  sensi- 
ble! of  injustice,  and  carefully  reineinbfr  llie  Iireauhos  of  honour. 

Along  with  these  ideas  of  their  rij^ht  to  claim  dominion  and  to  conquer,  the  Portuguese  brought  to 
India  an  image  of  the  degenerated  constitution  of  Lisbon.  The  governor  acted  under  a  few  general 
instructions,  which  contained  rather  advices^  than  orders,  against  what  countries  he  should  direct  the 
force  of  his  arms  :  and  in  the  executive  power  he  was  arbitrary.  The  revenue  and  regulations  of 
commerce  were  also  left  to  his  discretion ;  such  was  the  insecure  and  capricious  plan  of  the  Portuguese 
commercial  establishment  in  India.  It  was  (of  all,  the  most  liable  to  ahu^e)  the  worst  of  all  monopolies, 
a  regal  one.  Every  ship  wiiieh  sailed  from  Portugal  to  India  was  the  king's  property.  Their  Indian 
cargoes  were  depo.^ited  in  the  custom-house  of  Lisbon,  and  managed,  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  the 
revenue  officers.  The  tribute  paid  by  the  vassal  princes  of  Asia  was  the  king's;  and  the  factories  and 
forts  were  built  and  supported  at  his  chari^eS.  In  a  word,  a  military  government  was  established  in  In- 
dia, and  it  ^vas  tlie  duty  of  the  governor  to  superintend  his  majesty's  revenues  and  comnicrcial  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  zamorim  had  now  collected  a  formidable  power  for  the  destruction  of  Cochin.  But  before  we 
mention  the  wonderful  victories  of  Pacheco,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  land  and 
mariiime  f  jrces  of  the  cast.  And  here  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Portuguese  authors  have  given  us 
but  wry  imperfect  accounts  of  tiie  military  arts  of  India.  Yet  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  them,  that 
though  fire-arms  were  not  unknown,  they  were  but  very  little  used  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese. 
Two  natives  of  Milan,  who  were  brought  to  India  by  Gama  on  his  second  voyage,  deserted  to  the  za- 
morim. and  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  making  of  powder  and  caiting  of  cannon.  The  Persians  de- 
ppised  the  use  of  fire-arms,  as  unmanly  ;  and  the  use  of  artillery  on  board  of  a  fleet  is  several  times 
mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  MfX)rs  of  Mecca.  The  vessels  of  the  zamorim  were  large  barges  rowed 
with  oars,  and  crowded  with  men,  w  lio  fought  with  darts  and  other  missile  weapons.  We  are  told  by 
Osorius,  that  the  pilot  of  Melinda,  who  conducted  Gama  to  Calicut,  ilespised  the  astrolabe,  as  if  used 
to  superior  instruments.  We  doubt,  however,  of  his  superior  kno\>  ledge,  for  we  know  that  he  coasted 
northward  to  a  particular  limit,  and  then  stood  directly  for  the  rising  sun.  We  are  also  told  by  the 
Jesuits  of  the  perfection  of  the  Chinese  navigation,  and  that  they  have  had  the  use  of  the  compa>s  for 
3000  years  ;  but  this  is  also  doubtful.  Some  have  even  supposed,  that  Marco  Paolo,  or  some  of  the 
earliest  mercantile  pilgrims,  carried  the  loadstone  to  China  ere  its  use  in  navigation  was  fully  known  in 
Europe.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  day  the  Chinese  cannot  arm  the  needle  with  the  virtues  of  the  load- 
stone, and  of  consequence  have  the  compass  in  great  imperfection.  In  place  of  hanging  the  needle, 
they  lay  the  loadstone  upon  cork,  and  swim  it  in  water.  Vertomanuus  relates,  that  travelling  to 
Mecca,  he  saw  the  Arabs  use  the  compass  to  direct  them  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  of 
this  also  we  doubt ;  for  there  is  not  a  name  in  any  eastern  language,  excejit  the  Chinese,  for  that  in- 
strument; nor  do  the  Arabs  know  how  to  make  one.  They  purchase  them  of  Europeans,  and  the 
Ital'in  word  bussola  is  the  name  of  the  compass  among  the  Turks,  and  all  the  natives  of  the  east  on 
this  side  of  China. 

While  the  zamorim  was  preparing  his  formidable  armament  against  Cochin,  the  security  which  ap- 
peared on  the  mien  of  Pacheco  prompted  Trimumpara  to  suspect  some  fraud  :  and  he  entreated  that 
captain  to  confess  what  he  intended.  Pacheco  felt  all  the  rt-entmcnt  of  honour,  and  assured  him  of 
Tictory.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  uttered  the  seveiest  threats  against  any 
person  who  should  dare  to  desert  to  the  zamorim,  or  to  h'ave  the  island  '.  Every  precaution,  by  n hich 
the  passage  to  the  island  of  Cochin  might  be  secured,  was  taken  by  Pacheco.  The  Portuguese  took 
the  sacrament,  and  devoted  themselves  to  death.  The  king  of  Cochin's  troops  amounted  only  to 
5000;  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  zamorim  consisted  of  57,000  men.  Yet  this  great  army,  though  pro- 
vided with   brass  cannon,  and  otherwise  assisted   by  the  two  Milanese  engineers,  was  defeated   by 

4  See  the  commission  of  the  Portuguese  viceroys  and  the  noticias,  in  the  Appendix.  See  also  the 
letters  of  the  king,  queen^and  prince  of  Portugal,  to  John  de  Castro,  in  Andrada's  life  of  that  governor. 

5  See  Osorius,  Faria,  Earros,  Castanneda,  Commentaries  written  by  Albuquerque's  son,  Andrada's 
L-fe  of  John  de  Castro.  &c.  passim  in  locis. 

'  Soon  alter  this  oider,  two  lishermen  were  brought  before  him,  who  had  been  following  their  em- 
ployment beyond  the  limits  he  bad  prescribed.  Pacheco  ordered  them  to  be  hanged  in  prison.  The 
king  pleaded  for  their  lives,  but  Pacheco  in  public  was  inexorable.  In  the  night,  however,  he  sent  the 
two  fishermen  to  the  king's  palace,  where  he  dcsiied.they  mightbe  concealed  with  the  greatest  secrecy; 
and  the  severity  of  thtir  fate  was  publicly  believed.  Such  were  the  humanity  and  strict  discipline  of 
this  brave  ofTicer. 
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Pacheoo.  Si.vi'ri  tiiius  the  zamoiini  raised  new  armies,  some  of  thcin  more  numerous  than  the  first, 
but  all  of  thcni  were  defeateJ  at  the  lords  of  Cochm  by  the  strataKems  and  intrepidity  of  Pachceo. 
Though  the  zamorim  in  the  latter  battle  exposed  his  own  person  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  was  some- 
times sprinkled  with  tlie  bluod  of  his  altemlants ;  though  he  had  recourse  to  pi.ison  and  every  art  of 
fraud,  all-his  attempts,  open  and  private,  were  baiiled.  At  last,  in  despair  of  revenge,  he  resigned  hif 
crown,  and  shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  one  of  his  idol  temples.  Soon  after  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin  was  thus  restored  to  prosperity,  Paeheeo  wjs  recalled  to  Europe.  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal paid  the  highest  compliments  to  his  valour;  and  as  he  had  acquired  no  fortune  in  India,  in  re- 
ward of  his  services  he  gave  him  a  lucrative  government  in  Africa.  Cut  merit  always  has  enemies. 
Pacheco  was  accused,  and  by  the  king's  order  brought  to  Lisbon  in  irons:  and  tliuse  hands  which  pre- 
•ervcd  the  interest  of  Portugal  in  India,  were  in  Portugal  chained  in  a  dungeon  a  considerable  time, 
ere  a  legal  trial  determined  the  justice  of  this  severity.  He  was  at  last  tried,  and  honourably  acquit- 
ted; but  his  merit  was  thought  of  no  more,  and  he  died  in  an  alms-houiP.  Merit  thus  repaid,  is  a 
severe  wound  to  an  empire.  The  generous  ardour  of  military  spirit  cannot  receive  a  colder  check,  than 
such  examples  are  sure  to  give  it. 

Before  the  departure  of  Pacheco,  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  commanded  by  Lopez  Soarcz,  arrived  in 
India.  The  new  zamorim  beheld  "ith  regret  the  ruined  condition  of  his  kingdom,  his  tributary  princes 
not  onlv  now  independent,  but  possessed  of  the  commerce  vihich  formerly  enriched  Calicut,  the  fatal 
consequence  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor's  obstinacy.  Taught  by  these  examples,  he  desired  a  peace 
with  the  Portuguese;  but  Soarez  would  hear  nothing  till  the  two  Milanese  de.^erters  were  delivered  up. 
This  the  zamorim  resolutely  refused.  And  Soarez,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  some  Portuguese  who  had 
I>^en  left  at  Calicut  by  Cahral,  battered  the  city  two  days,  in  place  of  granting  an  honourable  and  com- 
mercial peace.  Kur  was  this  his  only  politicil  errour.  By  showing  such  eagerness  to  secure  the  Mila- 
nese engineers,  he  told  the  zamorim  the  value  of  these  Kuropean  artists.  And  that  prince  soon  after 
applied  to  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  who  sent  him  four  Venetians,  able  engineers,  and  masters  of  the  art  of 
the  foundery  of  cannon. 

In  the  stately  spirit  of  conquest  Soarez  traversed  the  Indian  seas,  destroyed  many  Calicutian  and 
Moorish  vessels,  and  made  various  princes  pay  tribute,  and  confess  themselves  the  vassals  of  Emmanuel, 
But  the  scldan  of  Egypt  began  now  to  threaten  hostilities,  and  a  stronger  force  of  the  Portuguese  was 
necessary.  Francisco  d'Almeyda,  an  oflTicer  of  distinguished  merit,  was  therefore  appointed  viceroy  of 
India,  and  was  sent  with  two-and-twenty  ships  to  assert  his  jurisdiction.  And  according  to  the  uncom- 
mercial ideas  of  Gothic  conquest  with  which  he  set  out,  he  Continued  to  act.  On  his  arrival  at  Quiloa, 
a  meeting  between  him  and  the  king  was  appointed.  Almeyda  attended,  but  the  king  did  not;  for  a 
black  cat,  as  he  set  out,  happened  to  cross  his  way,  and,  intimidated  by  this  evil  omnn,  he  declined  the 
interview.  On  this,  Almeyda  levelled  his  city  with  the  ground,  aud  ap|>ointed  another  king,  tribiitarv 
to  Emmanuel.  Some  late  treacheries  of  Moinbassa  were  also  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  that  city 
and  the  vassalage  of  its  monarch.  When  the  viceroy  arrived  in  India,  he  defeated  the  king  of  Onor, 
built  forts  and  Icfc  garrisons  in  various  places.  Trimumpara,  king  of  Cochin,  bad  now  retired  to  spend 
the  evening  of  his  life  in  a  brahmin  temple,  and  his  nephew,  w  ho  with  great  pomp  was  crowned  by  Al- 
meyda, acknowledged  himself  the  tributary  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

The  sohlau  of  Egypt  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  lucra- 
tive commerce  of  the  east  had  long  flowed  to  the  wc>t  through  his  dominions.  His  fleets  and  his 
armies  were  thus  rendered  numerous  and  [vjwerful,  and  bound  by  their  political  religion,  every  Mo- 
liammedan  prince,  in  a  war  with  the  Christians,  was  his  ally.  A  heavy  revenge  of  the  crusades  was  in 
meditation,  and  Europe,  miserably  ilividcd  in  itself,  invited  its  own  ruin;  when,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
the  abbe  Raynal,  the  liberties  of  mankind  were  saved  by  the  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  eastern  seas  entirely  unhinged  thcstrongest  fences  of  the  Mohammedan  power- 
and  the  sinens  of  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  strength  were  cut  asunder  by  that  destruction  of  their  com- 
merce which  followed  the  presence  of  the  Europeans.  And  thus  also  Europe  is  taught  the  means 
which  will  for  ever  secure  her  against  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  and  other  easiern  barbarians,  whom 
she  has  already  experienced  as  more  cruel  invadirs,  and  whom  Greece  still  feels  as  more  dreadful  ty- 
rants, than  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals'. 

'  A  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  world,  and  the  channels  in  which  it  flowed,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Poituguese,  is  thus  accurately  given  bv  Faria  y  Sonsa.  ••  Uefore  these  our  discoveries 
the  spiccry  and  riches  uf  the  eastern  world  were  brought  to  Europe  with  great  charge  and  immense 
trouble.     The  mcrcbandise  of  the  clove  of  Malucca,  the  mace  aud  nutmeg  of  tanda,  the  sandal-wood 
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Fnraged  with  the  interruptiun  which  liis  trade  had  already  received,  tlie  soldaii  resolved  to  prevent 
its  utter  ruin.  He  llireattned  the  extirpation  of  all  the  Christians  in  liis  dominions,  if  the  court  of 
Rome  would  not  order  the  king  of  Portugal  to  withdraw  his  fleets  for  ever  from  the  eastern  seas.  One 
Maurus,  a  monk,  was  his  ambassador  to  Kome  and  Lisbon,  but  in  place  of  promises  of  compliance,  he 
relurneil  with  the  severer  threats  of  limaianuel.  War  was  now  determined  by  the  soldan,  and  a  most 
formidable  fleet,  sixty  vessels  of  which  were  larger  than  the  Portuguese,  manned  with  Turks  experi- 
enced in  war,  wen-  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  zamorim.  IJut  by  the  superior  iia\al  skill  and  ro- 
mantic bravery  of  Alrneyda  and  his  son  Lorenzo,  this  mighty  armament  was  defeated. 

At  this  time  Tristan  de  Cugna,  and  the  celebrated  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  arrived  in  the  cast,  and 
carried  war  and  victory  from  Sofala  to  India.  Allured  by  the  honour  and  commercial  treaties  of  Gama 
and  Cahral,  several  princes  of  India  invited  these  strangers  to  their  harbours.  But  the  alteration  of  the 
behaviour  and  claims  of  the  Portuguese,  had  altered  the  sentiments  of  the  natives.  Almost  every  port 
now  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  cargo  of  almost  every  ship  they  loaded  was  pur- 
chased with  blood.  At  the  sack  of  the  city  of  Lamo,  some  of  the  soldiers  under  Cugna  cut  ofl'the  hands 
and  ears  of  the  women,  to  get  their  bracelets  and  ear-rings  with  more  expedition.  But  though  these 
miscreants,  by  overloadmg  their  boat  \\  ith  their  plunder,  were  all  drowned,  this  stain  on  the  Portuguese 
character  made  destructive  war  against  the  Portuguese  name  and  interest.  When  Albuquerque  ar- 
rived befcire  Ormuz,  he  summoned  the  king  to  become  the  vassal  of  Emmanuel,  and  to  be  liajipy  un- 
der the  protection  of  so  great  a  prince.  The  king  of  Ormuz,  who  expected  such  a  visit,  had  jirovided 
an  army  of  33,0lH)  men,  6000  of  whom  were  expert  archers,  auxiliaries  of  Persia.  Yet  these  were  de- 
feated by  460  disciplined  men,  well  played  cannon,  and  the  dauntless  valour  of  Albuq\ierque.  And  the 
king  of  Ormuz  submitted  to  vassalage.  Lords  of  the  seas  also,  the  Portuguese  permitted  no  shiji  (^ 
sail  without  a  Portuguese  pas-port.  Nor  was  this  regarded,  when  avarice  prompted  that  the  passport 
was  forged*.  A  rich  ship  of  Cananor  was  on  this  psetence  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy 
crew,  to  conceal  the  villany,  were  sewed  up  in  the  sail-cloths  and  drowned.  Vaz,  it  is  true,  the  com- 
mander of  tliis  horrid  deed,  was  broken.  But  the  bodies  of  the  Moors  were  thrown  on  shore  by  the  tide, 
and  the  king  of  Cananor,  the  valuable  ally  of  Portugal,  in  revenge  of  this  treachery,  joined  the  za- 
moriiTi,  and  declared  war  against  the  Portuguese.  Another  powerful  armament,  commanded  by  Mir 
Hocem,  a  ch'.ef  of  great  valour,  was  sent  by  the  soldan.  Persia  also  assisted.  And  even  the  moun- 
tains of  Dalmatia  9,  by  the  connivance  of  Venice,  were  robbed  of  their  forests,  to  build  navies  in  Arabia 
to  militate  against  the  P.irluguese. 

Alrneyda  sent  his  brave  son  Lorenzo  to  give  battle  to  Mir  Hocem,  but  Lorenzo  fell  the  victim  of  his 
romantic  bravery.  Wliile  the  father  prepared  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  his  recall,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Albuquerque  to  succeed  him,  arrived  from  Europe;  but  Almeyda  refused  to  resign  till  he 
had  revenged  his  son's  defeat.  On  this,  a  dispute  between  the  two  governors  arose,  of  fatal  conse- 
quence to  the  Portuguese  interest  in  Asia.     Albuquerque  was  imprisoned,  and  future  governors  often 

of  Timor,  the  camphire  of  Borneo,  the  gold  and  silver  of  Luconia,  the  spices,  di-ugs,  dyes,  and  per- 
fumes, and  all  the  various  riches  of  China,  Java,  Siam,  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  centred  in  the 
city  of  Malaca,  in  the  golden  Chersonesus.  Hither  all  the  traders  of  the  countries  as  far  west  as 
Ethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea  resorted,  and  bartered  their  own  commodities  for  those  they  received;  for 
silver  and  gold  were  esteemed  as  the  least  valuable  articles.  By  this  trade  the  great  cities  of  Calicut, 
Cambaya,  Ormiiz,  and  Aden,  were  enriched;  nor  was  Ulalaca  the  only  source  of  their  wealth.  The 
western  regions  of  Asia  had  full  possession  of  the  commerce  of  the  rubies  of  Pegu,  the  silks  of  Bengal, 
the  pearls  of  Calicare,  the  diatnonds  of  Narsinga,  the  cinnamon  and  rubles  of  Ceylon,  the  pepper  and 
every  spicery  of  Malabar,  and  wherever  in  the  eastern  islands  and  shores  Nature  had  lavished  her  va- 
rious richis.  Of  the  mure  wesiern  commerce  firniuz  was  the  great  mart  ;  for  from  thence  the  eastern 
commodities  were  cunveyed  up  the  Persian  gulf  to  Bassora  on  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from 
thence  distributed  in  caravans  to  Armenia,  Trebisond,  Tartary,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  port  of 
Earut  on  the  Mediterranean.  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea  was  also  a  most  important  mart.  Here  the  cava- 
Tans  loaded  and  proceeded  to  Grand  Cairo,  from  whence  the  Nile  conveyed  their  riches  to  Alexandria; 
et  which  city  and  at  Pariit  some  Europeans,  the  Venetians  in  particular,  loaded  their  vessels  with  the 
riches  of  the  eastern  world,  which  at  immense  prices  they  distributed  throughout  Europe."  While  the 
eastern  commerce  flowed  through  these  channels,  the  eastern  kingdoms  weie  wonderfully  strengthened 
and  enriched  by  it.  By  the  arri\al  of  the  Portuguese  every  thing  was  reversed,  and  the  safety  of  Eu- 
rope secured. 

*  Sometimes,  in  place  of  a  pass,  the  Moorish  vessels  carried  their  own  letters  of  condemnation.  As 
thus,  "  The  owner  of  this  ship  is  a  very  wicked  Moor.  1  desire  the  first  Portuguese  captain  to  whom 
this  is  shown  may  make  prize  of  her."     Vid.  Faria. 

9  The  timber  was  brought  through  the  Mediterianean  to  Cairo,  and  from  thence  iias  carried  by  ca- 
mel* to  the  pott  of  Suez. 
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tirged  this  example  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  both  to  protract  the  continuance,  and  prefj  the  in- 
stant surrender  of  office.  Almeyda,  having  defeated  the  zamoritn  and  his  Kgyptian  allies,  sailed  for 
Europe'",  crowned  with  military  laurels.  But  though  thus  plumed  in  the  vulgar  eye,  his  e- ablish- 
ments  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  commerce.  He  fought,  inileed,  and  conq'  ered;  but  he  left  more 
enemiei  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  cast  than  he  found  there.  The  honours  he  attained  were  like  his, 
who,  having  extinguished  a  few  houses  on  fire,  marches  out  of  a  city  in  triumph,  forgetful  of  the  glow- 
ing embers  left  in  every  corner,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  a  general  flame.  It  was  left  for  the  great  Al- 
buquerque to  establish  the  I'lirtuguese  empire  in  Asia  on  a  surer  basis,  on  acts  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
foreign  colonists  and  native  princes. 

Albuquerque,  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  government,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  solid  establish- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  empire.  To  extinguish  the  power  of  Calicut,  and  to  erect  a  fortified  capital 
for  the  scat  of  government,  were  his  first  designs  ;  and  in  these  he  w;ts  greatly  assisted,  both  by  the 
arms  and  the  counsel  of  Tim  >)a  the  pirate,  who,  very  much  injured  by  the  Indian  princes,  was  glad  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Portuguese.  Don  I'ern.Tiido  Oiutiuho,  previous  to  the  advancement  of  Al- 
buquerque, had  arrived  in  India,  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  independent  of  the  will  of  the  go- 
vernor. The  natural  consequences  of  this  extraordinary  policy  soon  appeared.  With  thirty  vessels 
and  2  iOO  men,  Albuquerque  and  Coutinho  sailtd  from  Cociiin  to  besiege  Calicut.  It  was  agreed,  that 
the  trooi)s  under  Coutinho  should  Itave  the  honour  to  laud  first.  Those  under  Albuquei-que.  however, 
galled  by  the  enemy,  leapt  first  ashore.  Coutinho,  on  this,  roughly  upbraided  him  :  '•  To  conquer  the 
feeble  Indians,"  he  said,  "  was  no  such  honour  as  some  boasted.  And  I  will  tell  the  king  of  Portugal,' 
lie  added,  "  that  I  entered  the  palace  of  the  zamorim  with  only  my  cane  in  my  hand."  Albuquerque 
remonstrated  the  danger  of  rashness  in  vain'.  Coutinho  ordered  Jasper  de  Gama,  the  Pulonian  Jew, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  palace  }  to  which,  with  8(il)  men,  he  marched  in  confused  speed.  Albuquerque, 
whose  magnanimity  qould  revenge  no  insult  when  his  Country's  interest  was  at  stake  in  the  hour  of 
battle,  followed  in  good  order  with  ot}()  men,  and  left  otheis  properly  stationed,  to  secure  a  retreat; 
for  he  foresaw  destruction.  Coutinho.  after  several  attacks,  at  last,  with  the  loss  of  many  men,  entered 
the  palace,  and  gave  his  soldiers  liberty  to  plunder.  All  was  now  dijurder  among  them.  And  Albu- 
querque, wiio  perceived  it,  entreated  Coutinho,  by  message,  to  beware  of  a  fiercer  attack.  He  wa.-.  an- 
swered, "  lie  might  take  care  of  the  troops  under  his  own  conimaad.''  After  two  hours  spent  in  i)lai>- 
dcringthe  palace,  Coutinho  set  fire  to  it,  and  marched  out.  But  ere  he  could  jo'n  Albuquerque,  both 
parties  were  surrounded  by  enraged  multitudes.  Coutinho  and  his  bravest  ofTicei's  fell  ;  Alt>uquerq»ie 
»,^s  wounded  by  arrows  in  the  neck  and  left  arm.  At  last,  struck  uii  tiic  breast  by  a  large  stone,  he 
dropped  down,  to  appearance  dead.  Oji  la.  shield  he  was  carried  olV  with  g.eat  difficulty.  All  was 
confusion  in  the  retieat,  till  the  body  of  reserve,  placed  by  Albuquerque,  came  up  and  repulsed  the 
enemy.  Albuquerque  was  carried  on  hoard  without  hoj)e  of  recovery.  His  health,  however,  was  restored 
at  Cochin,  and  the  zamorim  allowed  a  fort  to  be  built  near  Calicut,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  the  Portuguese  governor. 

The  island  of  Gua,  on  the  coast  of  Decan,  a  most  commodious  situation  for  the  seat  of  empire,  and 
whose  prince  had  been  treacherous  to  Gaina,  after  various  de.-perate  eugagemcuts,  was  at  last  yielded 
to  Albuquerque.  .According  to  his  design,  he  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  rendered  it  of  the  ut- 
most con-eipieike  to  the  preservation  of  the  Portuguese  power.  He  now  turned  hi-  thoughts  to  Malaca, 
the  great  m.!!  t  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  oriental  world.  Under  the  goveruuient  of  Almeyda,  Scqueira 
bad  sailed  thither,  and  while  about  settling  a  treaty  with  the  natives,  narrowly  escaped  a  treaclienm* 
massacre,  iu  which  several  of  his  men  were  slain.  '  Albuquerque  olVcred  peace  and  commerce,  but  de- 
manded atonement  for  this  injury.  His  terms  were  rejecttd,  ami  this  important  place,  won  by  most 
astonishing  victories,  was  now  added  to  the  Portuguese  dominion. 

Albuquerque  now  devoted  his  attention  to  the  graiid  object  of  his  wishes,  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  Asia.  His  ideas  were  great  and  comprehensive;  and  his  plan,  perhaps, 
the  best  ever  priduced  nnder  an  arbitrary  government.  His  predecessor  Ainu  yda  had  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  but  he  thought  the  conque.st  and  settlement  of  cities  would  wc;iken  and  divide  the  Portu- 
guese strength.  Superiority  at  sea  he  esteemed  as  the  surest  method  to conanaud  all  India;  and  one 
safe  station,  where  the  ships  mi,:;ht  winter,  was  all  the  establishment  he  desired.  Albuquenpie,  on  the 
contrary,  deemed  the  possession  of  many  harbours,  and  adjoining  territory,  as  the  only  ciTectual  means 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  naval  superiority.  He  esteemed  the  supply  of  the  regal  moi.opuly, 
fays  Oiorius,  as  an  inferior  consideration ;  to  enlarge  and  render  permanent  the  revenues  of  sjvereit,n;y 

>»  See  his  fate,  iu  note  to  book  V.  ver.  37'i. 
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was  his  f  rand  design.  As  one  tempest  niisht  destroy  the  strength  of  their  navy,  while  there  ivBS  only 
one  harbour  to  afford  refuge,  he  considered  the  Portuguese  dominion  not  only  as  very  insecure,  but  also 
«s  extremely  precarious,  while  they  depended  upon  military  and  naval  supplies  from  Lisbon.  To  pre- 
vent and  remedy  these  apparent  evils  was  therefore  his  ambition  ;  and  for  these  purposes  he  extended 
his  setllemenls  fromOrniuz  in  Persia  to  the  Chinese  sm.  He  established  custom-houses  in  every  port, 
to  receive  the  king's  duties  on  merchandise  ;  and  the  vast  revenue  which  arose  from  these  and  the  tribute 
of  the  vassal  princes,  gave  a  sanction  to  his  system.  At  Goa.  the  capital  of  this  new  empire,  be  coined 
money,  in.stituted  a  coancil-chamber  for  the  government  of  the  city,  and  here  and  at  all  his  settlements 
lie  erected  courts  of  justice  ",  and  gave  new  regulations  to  such  as  had  been  formerly  established.  And 
that  this  empire  might  be  able  to  levy  armies  and  build  fleets  in  its  own  defence,  he  encouraged  the 
marriage  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  natives  ".  His  female  captives  he  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, and  having  married  them  to  his  soldiers,  gave  them  settlements  in  the  island  of  Coa.  And  hence, 
during  the  regency  of  John  de  Castro,  little  more  than  thirty  years  after,  the  island  of  Goa  itself  was 
able  to  build  the  fleets  and  to  levy  the  armies,  which,  by  saving  the  important  fort  and  city  of  Dio> 
preserved  the  Portuguese  interest  in  India. 

In  consequence  of  bis  plan  of  empire,  Albuquerque  constituted  Malaca  the  capital  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion.  Here,  as  at  Goa,  he  coined  money,  and  by  his  justice,  and  affable,  gene- 
rous manner,  won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  people  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  received  from 
and  sent  ainbas>adors  to  the  king  of  Siam  and  other  princes,  to  whom  he  offered  the  trade  of  Malaca  on 
more  advantageous  conditions  than  it  bad  hitherto  been.  And  an  immense  commerce  from  China  and 
all  the  adjacent  regions  soon  tilled  that  harbour.  For  here,  as  at  Ormnz  and  Goa,  the  reduction  which 
he  made  in  the  customs,  gave  an  increase  of  trade  which  almost  doubled  the  revenue  of  the  king  of 
I'ortugal.  When  Albuquerque  returned  to  Goa,  he  was  received,  says  Faria,  as  a  father  by  his  family. 
The  island  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  2t),0()()  of  Hydal  Can,  the  lord  of  Decan's  troops,  yet  victory 
declared  for  Albuquerque.  But  to  display  the  terrour  of  the  Portuguese  arms  was  only  the  second  mo- 
tive of  this  great  man.  To  convince  the  Indian  princes  of  the  value  of  his  friendship  was  bis  first  care, 
and  treaties  of  commerce  were  with  mutual  satisfaction  concluded  with  the  king  of  Bisnagar,  the  king 
of  Narsinga,  and  other  powerful  princes.  The  city  of  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  fleets  of  the  soldan.  Albuquerque  twice  attacked  this  place,  but  could  not  carry  it 
for  want  of  military  stores.  By  the  vessels,  however,  which  he  kept  on  these  coasts,  he  gaie  a  severe 
"nound  to  the  Egyptian  and  Moorish  commerce;  and  by  the  establishments  which  he  made  in  India, 
entirely  ruined  it.  Mahomet,  the  expelled  tyrant  of  Malaca,  assisted  by  20,(00  .(avans,  attempted  to 
recover  his  throne  ;  but  the  wish  of  the  people  was  fulfillo',  and  Albuquerque,  who  sailed  to  its  relief, 
was  again  victorious.  The  Persians,  to  whom  Ormuz  had  been  tributary,  endeavoi'red  to  bring  it  again 
under  their  yoke '3;  but  .Albuquerque  hastened  from  Malaca,  and  totally  defeated  them,  to  the  sincere 
joy  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  fell  sick,  and,  being  advised  bj'  his  pliysicians  to  go  to  India  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  the  king  of  Ormuz,  who  called  him  his  father,  parted  from  him  with  tears.  On 
his  way  to  India  he  received  iEitelligence,  that  a  fleet,  arrived  from  Portugal,  had  brought  bis  recall ; 
that  Lopez  Soarez  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  that  lago  Mendez  was  come  to  be  governor  of 
Cochin.  When  he  heard  this,  he  exclaimed,  "  Are  these  whom  1  sent  prisoners  to  Portugal  for  heinous 
crimes,  are  these  returned  to  be  governors!  Old  man.  Oh,  for  thy  grave!  Thou  hast  incurred  the 
king's  displeasure  for  the  sake  of  the  subjects,  and  the  subjects'  for  the  sake  of  the  king!  Old  man,  fly 
to  thy  grave,  and  retain  that  honour  tbuu  hast  ever  preserved  !"     A  profound  melancholy  now  seized 

"  UtiiTiutirajah.a  native  of  Java,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  Malara,  was,  together  with  his  son 
and  son-in-law,  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Portugjiese.  For  this  they  were  publicly  tried 
in  the  court  established  by  Albuquerque;  were  condemned,  and  publicly  executed.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  execution  of  natives  under  the  authority  of  European  courts. 

"The  descendants  of  these  marriages  people  the  coasts  of.tlie  east  at  this  day.  They  are  called 
Mesticospr  Meslizcs,  are  become  savages,  speak  a  broken  Portuguese,  called  lingua  Franca  by  the 
sailors.     Many  of  the  black  servants  brought  to  Europe  are  of  this  race. 

'S  When  the  Persians  sent  a  demand  of  tribute,  Albuquerque  said  it  should  be  paid  ;  and  a  large 
stiver  bason,  imder  cover,  was  presented  to  the  ambassador.  When  uncovered,  leaden  bullets  and  points 
of  spears  appeared.  "  There,"  said  Albuquerque,  "  is  the  tribute  which  the  kingsof  Portugal  pay."  Ad- 
miration of  the  virtues  of  their  enemies  was  the  ancient  character  of  the  Persians.  Ismael,  the  soplii 
from  whom  Ormuz  was  rent,  soon  after  professed  the  highest  idea  of  the  valour  of  Albuqtrerque.  He 
courted  his  friendship,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Emmanuel.  In  this  correspondence  the  progress  of 
fire-arms  in  the  east  may  be  traced.  In  Ijlj  he  solicited  that  Portuguese  artists  mi^bt  be  sent  tu 
t^ach  his  fiiibjcBts  tb«  art  of  sating  cannon.     Vid.  Osor.  I.  x. 
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liitn  ;  bill  finding  the  lertaiii  nppriaclies  nf  ilcatli,  he  recovered  liis  cheerfulness,  and  with  great  fer- 
vour gave  thanks  in  God,  that  a  new  governor  was  ready  to  sncce'd  him.  On  the  bar  of  Goa,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  iiis  age,  lie  hrealhed  his  last  '*,  after  a  regency  of  little  more  than  five  years.  Yet, 
in  this  short  space,  he  nut  only  opened  all  the  eastern  world  to  the  commerce  of  Portugal,  but  by  th« 
regulations  of  his  humane  and  exalted  policy,  by  the  strict  distribution  of  justice  which  he  established, 
secured  its  power  on  a  basis,  which  nothing  but  the  discontinuance  of  his  measures  could  subvert.  Un- 
der Albuquerque  the  proud  boast  of  the  historian  Faria  was  justified.  "The  trophies  of  our  victories," 
says  he,  '*  are  not  bruised  helmets  and  warlike  engines  hung  on  the  trees  of  the  mountains;  but  cities, 
islands,  and  kingdums,  first  humbled  under  our  feet,  and  then  joyfully  worshipping  our  government." 
llie  princes  of  India,  who  viewed  Albuquerque  as  their  father,  clothed  themselves  in  mourn. ng  on  his 
death,  for  they  had  experienced  the  happiness  and  protection  which  his  friendship  gave  them,  .^nd 
the  sincerity  of  their  grief  showed  Emmanuel  what  a  subject  he  had  lost.  He  was  buried  at  Goa,  and 
it  became  customary  for  the  Mohammedan  and  Gcntoo  inhabitants  of  that  city,  when  injured  by  the 
Portuguese,  to  come  and  weep  at  his  tomb,  utter  their  complaints  to  his  manes,  and  call  upon  bis  God 
to  revenjie  their  wrongs. 

Accustomed  to  the  affable  manners  of  .Albuquerque,  the  reserved  haughty  dignity  assumed  by  Soarei 
gave  the  Indian  allies  of  Portugal  the  first  proof  that  the  mourning  which  they  wore  for  his  predeces- 
sor was  not  without  cause.  Now,  say  the  Portuguese  authors,  commenced  the  period  when  the  soldier 
no  more  followed  the  dictates  of  honour,  when  those  who  had  been  captains  became  traders,  and  ra- 
pacious plunderers  of  the  innocent  natives.  Hitherto  the  loading  of  the  king's  vessels  had  been  the 
jirincipal  mercantile  business  of  the  Portuguese.  They  now  more  particularly  interfered  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Moors  and  Indians.  Many  quitted  the  military  service,  and  became  private  adven- 
turers; and  many  who  yearly  arrived  from  Portugal,  in  place  of  entering  into  the  king's  service,  fol- 
lowed this  example.  But  their  commerce  Was  entirely  confined  to  the  harbours  of  the  east,  for  it  waj 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  king  to  send  cargoes  to  Kuropc.  This  coasting  trade  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  increased  the  revenue  of  the  royal  custom-houses.  Bu.t  the  sudden  riches  which  it  pro- 
mised, drew  into  it  many  more  adventurers  than,  it  was  feared,  the  military  government  of  India  could 
afford  to  lose.  And  thence  the  discouragement  of  this  trade  was  esteemed  the  duty,  and  became  a 
principal  object  of  the  Portuguese  viceroys.  And  indeed  in  its  best  stale  it  was  only  worthy  of  trans- 
ported felons.  It  was  governed  by  no  certain  laws.  The  courts  established  by  Albuquerque  were  ei- 
ther corrupted  or  without  power,  and  the  petty  governor  of  every  petty  fort  was  arbitrary  in  Irs  har- 
bour. Under  these  disadvantages,  so  inauspicious  to  honest  industry,  the  Portuguese  adventurers  in 
this  coasting  trade  became  mere  pirates,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  toproci;re  the  loading  of  their  ships, 
says  Faria,  in  the  military  way,  as  if  upon  the  forage  in  an  enemy's  country.  Nor  was  this  coastin" 
trade  solely  in  the  hands  of  private  adventurers.  The  king  had  a  large  share  in  it,  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  advantageous.  This  is  confirmed  by  Faria  (sub  ann.  1540  and  1541)  who  mentions  his  ma- 
jesty's goods,  as  carried  from  port  to  port,  and  committed  from  one  officer  to  the  charge  of  another, 
^uch  was  the  miserable  s:ate  of  the  free  trade  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  a  tra.le,  whose  superior  ad- 
vantages (for  superior  advantages  must  be  implied  in  the  argument)  have  lately  been  held  forth '5  as 
an  example  and  proof  of  the  expediency  of  depriving  the  English  East  India  company  of  their  charter. 
In  the  conclusion  we  shall  cite  the  words  of  the  jihilosopher  to  whom  we  allude.  Anvl  an  atteutioa  to 
the  facts  of  this  history  will  prepare  the  reader  for  a  discussion  of  that  important  question. 

Where  there  are  no  fixed  laws  of  supreme  authority,  immediate  confusion  must  follow  the  removal  of 
the  best  governor.  Such  confusion  constituted  the  political  character  of  the  regency  of  Soarez.  His 
military  expeditions  do  him  as  little  honour,  flaving  performed  the  parade  of  a  new  goi-ernor  in 
visiting  the  forts,  and  In  breaking  and  raising  officers,  Soarez  prepared,  according  to  his  orders,  to  re- 
duce the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  obedience  of  Portugal.  Another  great  Fgvptian  fleet,  com- 
Bianded  by  a  Turk,  named  Kaez  Solyman,  had  sailed  from  Suez;  and  Soarez,  with  twenty-seven  ships 

'*  A  little  before  he  died  he  wrote  this  manly  letter  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  "  Under  the  panes  of 
death,  in  tiie  difficult  breathing  of  the  Inst  hour,  I  write  this  my  la.st  letter  to  your  highness ;  the  last 
of  many  I  have  written  to  you  full  of  life,  for  I  was  then  employed  in  your  service.  I  have  a  son 
Bias  de  Albuquerque;  I  entreat  your  highness  to  make  him  as  great  as  my  services  deserve.  The  af- 
fairs of  India  ivill  answer  for  themselves,  and  for  me"  O-orius  says,  the  latter  part  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  was,  at  his  desire,  repeatedly  read  to  him;  and  he  expired  ivitli  the  greatest  composure,  l^m* 
after  his  death  his  bones  were  brought  to  Portugal ;  but  It  was  with  great  dilUculty,  aad  after  long  da- 
lays,  ere  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  would  consent  to  part  with  his  remains. 

**  lu  Suiith'a  Inquiry  iuto  t"be  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wea'th  of  Nati.ins. 
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»et  sail  in  search  of  it.  When  he  came  before  Aden,  he  fonnrt  that  strons  city  defenceless.  The  R*- 
rernor  had  offended  the  cnirt  of  Kgypt,  and  Solyman,  by  order  of  the  soldan.  h;id  levi-lled  a  part  of 
the  wall.  The  governor  of  Aden,  thus  at  his  mercy,  artfully  ottered  the  keys  to  .Soarez,  and  entreated 
his  friendship.  Secure  of  the  Moor's  honesty,  Soarez  delayed  to  take  posses  ion  till  he  had  given  bat- 
tle to  the  soldan's  fleet.  This  he  found  in  the  port  of  Gidda  or  Jodda,  under  protection  of  the  cannon 
of  the  walls.  He  therefore  did  not  engage  it;  and  after  burning  a  few  defenceless  towns,  he  returned 
to  Aden.  But  the  breaches  of  the  fort  were  now  repaired,  and  his  own  force,  which  had  suffered  greatly 
by  tempestuous  weather  in  the  Red  Sea,  was,  he  deemed,  unable  to  lake  that  city,  which  now  refused 
to  surrender.  While  Soarez  was  employed  in  this  inglorious  expedition,  Goa  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  danger.  A  quarrel  about  a  Portuguese  deserter  had  kindled  a  war,  and  Hydal  Can,  with  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  laid  siege  to  that  important  city.  But  the  arrival  of  three  Portuguese  ships  raised 
the  siege,  at  a  time  when  famine  had  almost  brought  the  garrison  to  despair.  Nor  was  .Malaca  happier 
than  Goa;  the  uncurbed  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese  had  almost  driven  trade  from  that  harbour,  and 
the  dethroned  king  once  more  invaded  the  island  with  a  great  army.  Rut  Alexis  de  Mcnezes,  appointed 
governor  of  that  place,  arrived,  in  the  most  critical  time,  with  300  men,  and  saved  iSlaiaca.  The  trade 
with  China  after  this  greatly  increased,  and  the  king  of  Ceylon,  with  whom  Albuquerque  had  established 
a  ■aluable  commerce,  was  compelled  by  Soarez  to  pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  A  surveyor 
of  the  king's  revenue  about  this  time  arrived  in  India,  vested  with  a  pnucr,  which  interferred  with,  and 
lessened  that  of  the  governor.  Hence  complaints  and  appeals  wf  re  by  every  fleet  carried  to  Europe,  and 
by  every  fleet  that  returned  the  removal  of  officers  was  brought.  Integrity  now  afforded  no  protection, 
and  to  amass  wealth  with  the  utmost  expedition,  was  now  the  best  way  to  secure  it;  possession.  Ra- 
pacity prevailed  amoni  the  Portuguese,  and  all  was  discontent  among  the  natives,  when  in  1518,  after 
a  regency  of  about  three  years,  Soarez  was  recalled,  and  in  power  and  title  of  go\ernor  succeeded  by 
lago  Lopez  do  Sequeyra.  Albuquerque  left  Portuguese  Asia  in  the  most  tlourishing  condition.  Soarez 
left  every  thing  embarrassed,  and  in  the  decline.  Albuquerque  was  dreadful  to  his  enemies  in  war, 
,and  to  his  soldiers  on  the  least  appearance  of  disobedience  :  but  at  other  times,  his  engaging  manners 
won  the  hearts  of  all.  And  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  ivhicb  formed  his  political  conduct,  was  of 
the  hrst  rate.  Soarez,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  wlio  refused  an  equitable  treaty  offered  by  the  za- 
morim,  and  was  for  such  acts  of  incapacity  sent  pri.-oner,  to  Lisbon  by  Albuquerque,  betrayed  in  all 
his  transactions  the  meanest  abilities.  All  his  capacity  seemed  to  reach  no  further  than  to  prescr\e 
that  solemn  face  of  dignity,  that  haughty  reserved  importance  with  which  men  of  slender  abilities  trans- 
act the  most  trifling  affairs;  a  solemnity  of  which  heavy  intellects  are  extremely  jealous  and  careful, 
which  the  ignorant  revere,  and  w'aich  the  intelligent  despise. 

Sequeyra,  the  discoverer  of  Malaca,  began  his  regency  with  the  relief  of  that  important  mart ;  and 
the  king  of  Bintam,  the  besieger,  after  several  attempts,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  treaty  dictated 
by  the  Portuguese.  Forty-eight  ships,  under  the  command  of  the  governor,  sailed  to  reduce  the  strong 
fort  anil  harbour  of  Diu  or  Dio,  on  the  coast  of  Cambaya,  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  Portu- 
guese, but  nothing  was  attempted.  Continuai  skirmishes,  however,  dyed  every  shore  with  blood,  while 
no  method  of  enltivating  the  friendship  of  the  hostile  natives  was  even  in  view.  Every  thing  on  the 
contrary  tended  to  inSame  them.  John  de  Borba,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Achcm,  was  generously 
relieved  by  the  sovereign.  George  de  Brito  arrived  soon  after,  and  Borba  informed  him,  that  in  the 
lepulchres  of  the  kings  were  iminense  treasures  of  gold;  and  that  the  present  king,  his  benefactor,  had 
formerly  robbed  some  Portuguese  vessels.  Brito,  at  the  bead  of  20(1  men,  immediately  began  hostili- 
ties, but  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  kings  of  Achem  became  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  often  gave  them  infinite  trouble.  The  Maluco  islands  were  now  di'^cvered.  The  kings  of 
these,  at  strife  with  each  other,  were  each  earnest  for  the  alliance  of  the  Portuguese.  But  they,  led 
by  their  usual  ideas,  soon  involved  themselves  in  war  and  slaughter.  Ormuz,  where  Albuquerque  waj 
beloved  as  a  father,  was  now  unable  to  bear  the  Portuguese  yoke.  The  tribute  was  raised,  and  the 
kins  complained  that  his  revenues  could  not  afi'ord  to  pay  it.  Sequeyra  on  this  sent  Portuguese  (.flficers 
to  impose  and  collect  the  king's  customs.  This  impolitical  step  was  soon  followed  by  its  natural  con- 
sequence. The  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  officers  produced  a  revolt.  Sequeyra,  however,  de- 
feated the  people  of  Ormuz,  and  almost  doubled  the  tribute  which  before  they  were  unable  to  pay.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  how  men  should  expect  that  dominion  thus  supported  should  continue  long;  that 
thev  could  not  see  that  such  victories  both  sowed  and  nourished  the  seeds  of  future  var.  Even  the  Por- 
tuguese historians  adopted  the  impolitical  uncommercial  ideas  of  their  goveinors.  Faria  y  S..usa  makee 
an  apology  for  mentioning  the  fate  of  the  first  Portuguese  who  traded  to  Chiua ;  calls  it   a  matter  of 
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•ommerce,  a  subiect  unwortliy  of  graie  history.  Tlie  political  phiiosoplicr,  liciwever,  will  esteem  it 
«jf  more  importance,  and  will  draw  the  bes-t  of  precepts  from  it.  The  king  of  Portrt'al,  desirous  of  the 
trade  of  China,  sent  an  ambassador  and  one  of  his  captains  to  propose  a  commercial  alliance.  The  am- 
bassador was  gladly  received,  and  sent  by  land  to  Nankin,  and  llie  honourable  behaviour  of  Pedro  d* 
Andrade  gained  the  im|xirtant  traffic  of  the  harbour  of  Canton.  On  this  officer's  return  to  Ind.a.  Se- 
queyra  the  governor  sent  Simon  de  Andrade,  brother  to  Pedro,  ivith  five  ships  to  China  ;  and  whatever 
were  his  instructions,  the  absurdity  of  his  actious  was  only  equalled  by  his  gross  insolence.  As  if  h€ 
had  arrived  among  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  he  assumed  an  authority  like  that  which  is  claimed  by 
man  over  the  brute  creation.  He  seized  the  island  of  Tamou,  opposite  to  Canton.  Here  he  erected  a 
fort  and  a  gallows ;  and  while  he  plundered  the  merchants,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants were  dragged  from  their  friends  to  his  garrison,  and  Ihe  gibbet  punished  resistance.  Nur  did 
he  stop  even  here.  The  Portuguese  in  India  wanted  slaves,  and  .\ndrade  thought  he  had  found  the  pro- 
per nursery.  He  published  his  design  to  buy  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  in  this  inhuman  traffic  he 
was  supplied  by  the  most  profligate  of  the  natives.  These  proceedings,  ho-,  ever,  were  axiU  known  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  his  retinue  died  the  death  of  spies.  Andrade  was 
attacked  by  the  Chinese  itao,  or  admiral,  and  escaped  with  much  loss,  by  the  favour  of  a  tempest, 
after  being  forty  days  harassed  by  a  fleet  greatly  superior  to  his  own.  Next  year  Aionzo  de  .M-^lo,  ig- 
noratit  of  these  transactions,  entered  the  harbour  of  Canton  with  four  vessels.  But  his  ships  were  in- 
stantly seized,  and  the  crews  massacred,  as  spies  and  robbers,  by  the  enraged  Chine.-e.  And  though 
the  Portuguese  afterwards  were  permitted  to  some  trade  with  China,  it  was  upon  very  restricted  and  uis- 
giaceful  conditions  '5,  conditions  which  treated  them  as  a  nation  of  pirates,  as  men  who  were  not  to  be 
trusted  unless  fettered  and  watched. 

While Seqneyra  was  engaged  in  a  second  attempt  upon  Dio,  Duarte  de  Menezes  arrived  in  India,  and 
succeeded  him  in  office.  L'nmeaning  slaughter  on  the  coasts  of  .Vlagadascar,  the  Red  Sea,  India,  and 
the  Maluco  islands.  Comprise  the  whole  history  of  his  regency. 

About  this  time  died  Emmanuel,  knig  of  Portugal.  If  this  history  seem  to  arraign  his  government,  it 
will  also  prove  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  most  vigil.int  prince  always  to  receive  just  intelligence.  For 
Emmanuel  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  king.  Of  great  vigilance  in  council,  of  great  magnanimity  in 
the  execution  of  all  his  enterprises  :  of  great  capacity  in  distinguishing  the  abilities  of  men,  and  natu- 
rally liberal  in  the  reward  of  merit.  If  such  a  prince  as  Emmanuel  erred,  if  his  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs  in  any  instance  arraign  his  policy,  let  it  thence  be  inferred,  what  exactitude  of  intellige.-.ce 
is  necessary  to  the  happy  govennneut  of  a  distant  colony. 

The  mal-administration  of  Indian  afl'air;  was  now  the  popularcomplaint  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The 
traffic  of  India,  which  had  raised  the  caliphs  of  Egypt  to  the  height  of  their  formidable  power,  and 
which  had  enriched  Venice,  was  now  found  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the  military  method  of  com- 
manding it,  practised  by  the  Portuguese.  A  general  of  the  first  abilities  was  wanted,  and  the  celebrated 
Vasco  de  Gama,  old  as  he  now  was,  honoured  with  the  title  of  count  de  Vidigueyra,  was  appointed 
viceroy  by  Juhn  III.  In  1524,  Gama  arrived  the  third  lime  in  India.  Cochin,  the  faithful  ally,  and 
chief  trading  port  of  the  Portuguese,  was  threatened  by  a  pr)werful  army  of  the  zamorim,  and  the  In- 
dian seas  were  infested  by  numberless  fleets  of  the  Moors,  whom  their  enemies  called  pirate;;.  To  sni)- 
press  these  Gama  sent  difl'eient  squadrons,  which  were  successful  in  executing  his  orders.  But  while  he 
meditated  fargreater  designs,  designsof  the  same  exalted  and  liberal  policy  nhichhad  beenbegun  bv  him- 
self, and  so  gloriously  prosecuted  by  Albuquerque,  death,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  closed  thengeney 
of  Gama.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  to  send  commissions,  or  writs  of  succe.«sioii, 
sealed  up,  to  India,  with  orders  which  should  be  first  opened  when  a  successor  to  government  was  wanted. 
Gama,  who  brought  with  him  three  of  these,  finding  the  approach  of  dissolution,  opened  the  fir.-t  writ 

'5  The  Chinese  had  too  much  Dutch  policy  utterly  to  exptl  any  merchandize  from  their  harbours. 
A  few  days  after  this,  the  Portuguese,  who  broughtgold  from  Africa  and  spicery  from  India,  were  allowed 
to  purchase  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  tea  of  China,  at  the  port  of  Sanciam.  And  an  event,  which  refute* 
all  thejesuitical  accounts  of  the  greatness  of  the  |X)wer  and  perfection  of  the  Chinese  government  soon 
gave  them  a  better  settlement.  A  pirate  named  Tchang->i-lao  made  himself  master  of  the  little  island 
of  Macao.  Here  he  built  fleets  which  blocked  up  the  ports  of  China,  and  laid  siege  to  Canton  it -elf.  In 
this  crisis  of  distress  the  Chinese  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  nhurn  Ihev  had  lately  ex- 
pelled as  the  worst  of  mankind.  Two  or  three  Portuguese  sliwps  etl'ected  what  the  pitent  empire  of 
China  could  not  do,  and  the  island  of  Macao  was  given  them  by  the  emperor,  in  reward  of  this  eminent 
service.  The  porcelain  of  China  is  not  so  brittle,  nor  the  figures  upon  it  more  awkward,  than  the  Chiueae 
(trcngtb  and  policy  must  appear  in  the  light  which  Ibis  event  throws  upon  tb«ni. 
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of  succession.  And  as  Henry  de  Mcnnzcs,  therein  named,  was  at  Goa,  he  appointed  Lopez  Vaz  d* 
Sampayo,  a  man  of  ?reat  abilities,  to  take  tlie  eonimand  till  Menezes  arrived.  When  Menezes  arrived 
atConhin,  he  prohibited  the  ii'^ual  marks  of  public  joy  on  his  elevation,  and  said,  "  it  was  more  neces- 
sary to  mourn  for  the  lossof  their  late  viceroy."  Nor  did  the  publtc  conduct  of  tlie  new  covernor,  the 
first,  says  Faira,  who  honoured  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  deviate  from  this  generous  princijile.  A 
Portuguese  vessel  at  this  time  committed  several  depredations  on  states  at  peace  with  Portugal.  Ibis 
ship,  by  order  of  Menezes,  wcis  taken,  and  the  crew  were  impaled.  A  noble  instance  of  justice,  of  more 
political  service  than  all  the  victories  of  a  Soarez.  The  danger  of  Cochin  required  war,  and  Menezes 
Carried  it  into  the  territories  of  the  zamorim,  whom  he  severely  humbled.  The  Portuguese  arms  cleared 
the  seas  of  pirates,  took  the  strong  city  of  Dofar,  and  reduced  some  valuable  islands  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Great  preparations  were  also  made  for  the  reduction  of  Dio,  when  Menezes,  after  a  regency  of  thirteen 
months,  died  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg.  That  he  left  the  military  power  of  the  Portuguese  much 
more  formidable  than  he  found  it,  is  the  least  of  his  praise.  Every  where,  at  Ormuz  in  particular,  he 
curbed  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  his  countrymen,  and  proved  that  time  only  was  wanting  fur  him  to 
have  restored  the  situation  of  India  as  left  by  Albuquerque.  He  convinced  the  Indian  princes  that  ra- 
pacity was  not  the  charaeterofall  the  Portuguese,  for  he  accepted  of  no  present,  though  many,  as  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  were  offered  to  him.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in  his  thirtieth  year,  thirteen 
reals  and  a  half,  not  a  crown  in  the  whole,  was  all  the  private  property  found  in  the  possession  of  this 
young  governor. 

Other  transactions  now  succeed.  The  second  and  third  commissions,  brought  by  Gama,  were  un- 
opened, and  lest  he  wiio  was  first  named  should  be  distant,  Menezes,  on  his  dcath-betl,  appointed 
Francis  de  Sa  to  assume  the  command  until  the  arrival  of  the  proper  governor.  On  opening  the  second 
commission,  Pedro  de  Mascaronhas  was  found  named.  A?  this  officer  was  at  Malaca,  a  council  was 
held,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  set  aside  Francis  de  Sa,  and  open  the  third  commission.  .Sampayo, 
who  in  Ihis  was  appointed,  took  an  oaih  to  resign  on  the  arrival  of  Mascarene,  and  immediately  he 
assumed  the  power  of  government.  Mascarene  about  this  time  performed  sume  actions  of  great  mili- 
tary splendour  In  defence  of  Malaca.  The  king  of  Bintam,  with  several  auxiliary  princes,  who  with 
finmerous  armies  threatened  destruction  to  the  Portuguese  scttlcn.ent,  were  defeated  by  this  brave 
officer.  The  Spaniards  about  this  time  took  possession  of  some  of  the  Maluco  islands,  where  the  trea- 
chery of  the  Portuguese  had  made  their  name  odious.  Don  George  de  Menezes  and  don  Garcia  Enriquez, 
two  captains  on  this  station,  put  one  another  alternately  in  irons.  They  at  last  came  to  a  civil  war, 
wherein  Garcia  was  worsted  ;  and  Menezes  v\as  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  publicly  executed  some 
of  his  officers,  as  traitors  to  Gharles  V.  to  whom  they  ow  n<  d  no  allegiance.  Oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Moors,  the  king  of  Sunda  implored  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  offered  to  pay  a  considerable 
tribute,  and  entreated  them  to  build  a  fort  in  his  dominions.  Vet  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Sampayo  to 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  Malucos,  or  to  improve  the  oiTers  of  Sunda.  He  had  engaged  in  a  scheme 
of  policy  which  fettered  bis  operations.  One  villany  must  be  defended  by  another,  and  the  public  m- 
terest  must  be  secondary  in  the  politics  of  the  most  able  usurper  of  power.  Sampayo  was  resolved  to 
withhold  the  regency  from  Mascarene,  and  therefore  to  strengthen  himself  at  Cochin  was  bis  first  care, 
"Where  his  own  interest  and  that  of  the  jiubllc  were  one,  Sampayo  behaved  as  a  great  commander;  but 
where  they  were  les.^  immediately  connected,  that  of  the  latter  was  even  necessarily  neglected,  and 
fell  into  ruin.  It  was  bis  interest  to  crush  the  zamorim,  and  he  gained  considerable  victories  over  Cu- 
tial,  admiral  of  the  most  formidable  fleet  which  had  hitherto  been  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  Calicut. 
Sampayo  then  sailed  to  Goa,  where  Francis  de  Sa  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  governor.  Thisdis- 
pute  was  submitted  to  the  council  of  the  city,  and  the  man  in  power  was  confirmed.  Sa  was  then  sent 
to  build  a  fort  in  Sunda,  but  the  politics  of  Sampayo  could  not  spare  a  force  suHijient  to  overawe  the 
Moors,  and  Francis  de  Sa  was  unable  to  effect  his  design. 

The  artful  Sampayo  now  wrote  to  the  V'm^  of  Portugal,  that  a  most  formidable  hostile  alliance  was  ia 
meditation.  The  northern  princes  w  ere  ready  to  assist  the  king  of  Camliaya.  and  Solyman,  the  Turkish 
admiral,  had  promised  the  sultan  to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  India,  if  he  would  give  him  a  competent 
armament.  It  was  the  interest  of  Sampayo  to  make  every  preparati  n  for  defence,  and  every  excuse  for 
preparation.  But  he  still  Kept  near  Cochin.  The  brave  Hector  de  Sylveyra  was  sent  to  Dio  and  other 
places,  and  the  reputation  of  the  att ions  he  performed  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  usurper.  A 
fleet  of  five  ships  now  arrived  from  Portugal,  and  brought  two  new  writs  of  succession.  These,  accord- 
ing to  the  royal  authority,  ought  not  to  have  been  opened  while  an  uurecallcd  governor  was  alive.     But, 
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conscious  undoubtedlv  Dfllifiir  contents '5,  the»e,  in  defiance  of  the  estaWilioil  rule,  were  opened  by 
Mexia,  inspector  of  the  revenue,  anil  Lopez  VaE  de  Sampayo,  contrary  to  the  firmer  commissi'ins.  wUi 
found  in  thesn  new  writs  prior  to  Pedro  dc  Mascarene.  'I'he  fraud  ofoflicc  is  here  e\ident ;  and  tVoui  tho 
resentment  of  the  kinp,  if  »e  suppose  he  had  one  idea  of  )Uitice,  it  afterwards  appeared  that  this  new 
commission  was  surreptitiously  obtained.  Sampayo,  when  he  took  the  oatli  to  resizn  to  Mascarene,  dis- 
patched a  message  to  Malaca  with  the  tidincrs.  Mascarene  immediately  assumed  his  power  there,  and 
Sampayo,  who  now  expected  Itis  arrival,  held  a  council  at  Cocliin.  It  is  almost  needless  to  name  the 
result.  He  was  present,  and  in  power;  and  it  was  resulved  that  Mascarene  should  not  be  acknowledged 
as  governor.  Sampayo  then  retired  to  Goa,  and  left  .Mcxia  at  Cochin  to  gwe  Mascarene  the  reception 
concerted  between  them.  Immediately  as  Mast;arene  ]ande<l,  Mexta's  spear  ran  him  throu^ixh  the  arm, 
several  of  his  company  were  wounded  by  the  armed  attendants  of  Mexia,  and  a  retreat  to  the  fleet  saved 
the  lives  of  Mascarene  and  his  friends. 

When  the  tidings  of  tliis  reached  Goa,  Henry  Fignera,  supposed  the  friend  of  the  ejected  govemor, 
wasdispossessedof  the  command  of  Coulam,  and  Mexia  was  by  Sampayo  app  )inted  to  succeed.  Anthoujr 
de  Sylveyra  was  sent  to  take  Mascarene  at  sea,  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  to  deliver  him  prisoner  to 
Simon  de  Menczes,  commander  of  Cananor ;  all  which  was  performed.  This  haughty  tyranny,  how- 
ever, producfl^  loud  complaints.  The  murmur  was  general  at  Goa.  Souza,  c.^rjunander  of  C'haul,  rc- 
mons'rated,  and  the  brave  Hector  de  Sylveyra  boldly  upbraided  Sampayo  for  his  imworthy  treatment 
of  Mascarene,  to  whom  a  trial  had  been  refused.  Sampayo,  fierce,  and  resolute  to  persist,  Hector  re- 
tired, and  summoned  the  council  of  Goa.  A  letter  signed  by  three  hundred,  who  promised  to  support 
him  as  governor,  was  sent  to  Mascarene.  It  was  also  agreed  to  seize  Sampayo  ;  but  he  was  no  stranger 
to  this  design,  and  imprisonment  was  the  fortune  of  the  brave  Hector.  Menezcs  ;  governor  of  Cananor, 
as  soon  as  he  received  information  from  Goa  of  the  cause  xvhy  Mascarene  was  in  chains,  set  him  free, 
and,  together  with  Souza,  commandant  of  Cbaul,  and  Anthony  de  Aze%edo,  admiral  of  the  Indian  seas, 
acknowledged  him  governor.  The  Portuguese  were  now  on  the  eve  of  a  war  among  themselves,  when 
Azevedo  and  other  lenders  proposed  to  accommodate  disputes  by  arbitration.  Sampayo  with  great  ad- 
dress managed  this  atfair.  He  delayed  his  consent,  though  on  the  brink  nf  ruin,  till  he  knew  who  were 
named  as  judgp„s,  and  till  he  had  procured  a  pardon  for  Alunzo  Mexia,  his  friend,  who  had  attempted  the 
life  of  Mascarene.  Yet,  though  the  defenders  of  tliis  brave  officer  Imd  influence  to  remove  one  of  the 
appointed  judgt  s,  and  to  add  live  others  of  their  own  nomination,  the  arts  of  Sampayo  prevailed.  The 
chief  inhabitants  of  Cochin  attended,  and,  conscious  of  their  former  vote  in  council  against  Mascarene, 
declared,  that  if  his  title  was  preferred,  they  would  revolt  to  the  Moors.  He  who  dues  a  man  an  injurj-, 
generally  becomes  the  rancorous  enemy  of  the  injured  man ;  and  even  the  friends  of  him  «  hose  power 
is  on  the  decline,  cautiously  withdraw  from  his  interest.  The  council  of  Goa,  who  had  promised  to  sup- 
port, now  deserted  Mascarene,  forward  to  make  their  peace  where  they  feared  to  oppose.  Samjjayo  was 
declared  lawful  governor,  and  Mascarene  embarked  for  Lisbon,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by 
the  king,  and,  in  reward  of  his  merit,  appointed  governor  of  Azamnr  in  Africa  -.on  his  rcturnfrom  whenca 
he  perished  at  sea. 

Sampayo,  now  undisturbed  by  a  rival,  but  conscious  of  the  accusations  which  iNIascarene  would  lav 
against  him,  exerted  all  his-abilities  to  recommend  himself  to  his  sovereign.  But  Almeyda,  not  Albu- 
querque, was  the  pattern  he  imitated.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  Turkish  lleet  had  been  assassinated 
by  the  friends  of  each  other,  and  their  war  ships  were  scattered  in  different  places.  Sampayo  sent  Aze- 
vedo  to  destroy  all  lie  could  lind,  and  .■ilonzo  de  Jlelo  was  dispatched  witli  a  proper  force  to  erect  a  fort 
on  the  island  of  Sunda.  Wliat  heavy  accusation  of  his  former  conduct,  devoted  to  his  private  interest, 
was  this  late  execution  of  these  important  designs  !  Other  captains  were  sent  U[)on  various  expeditions. 
Hector  de  Sylveyra,  one  of  the  most  gallant  otficers  ever  sent  from  Poitugal  to  India,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself;  John  Deza  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  zamorim's  fleets,  commanded  bv  Cutlale,  a 
Chinese  admiral ;  and  Sampayo  himself  spread  slaughter  and  devastation  over  the  seas  and  shores  of 
India.  Every  where,  says  Faria,  there  was  (ire  and  sword,  ruin  and  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  thii 
bloody  career,  Nuuio  de  Cunha  arrived  with  a  commission  to  succeed  Sampayo.  Sampayo  pleaded  to 
finish  what  he  had  begun,  to  clear  the  seas  of  pirates  ;  and  Nunio,  according  to  the  honour  of  that  a"e 
granted  his  request,  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  had  reaped  the  laurels  already  grasped  by  another. 
Some  time  after  this,  Nunio,  in  his  way  to  Cochin,  put  into  the  harbour  uf  Cananor.     Sampayo,  who 

'•  The  historian  Faria  expressly  says  that  Mexia  opened  theta  on  pnri'.ose  to  kiudle  strife,  and  ui^lurb 
the  public  tranquillity. 

•vot,  iih  0  o 
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liappened  to  be  tliere,  sent  hii-bnitlier-iii-law,  J,Am  Dcza,  to  Nunio,  iuviliiig  liim  to  come  aslioie  and 
receive  the  resignation  of  the  governor,  liut  Nunio  perliaps  feared  a  snare  ;  lie  insisted  tliat  Sainpayo 
should  come  on  board.  He  came,  and,  liaving  resigned  with  tlie  usual  solemnities,  was  ordered  by 
Nunio  to  attend  him  to  Cochin,  where,  by  order  of  the  new  governor,  his  effects  were  seized,  and  his 
person  imprisoned.  And  soon  after,  amid  the  insults  of  the  crowd,  he  was  put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Lisbon,  where  his  life  and  his  property  were  left  to  the  determination  of  the  sovereign  ", 
by  whom  he  was  condemned  and  punished  for  usurpation.  The  acts  and  character  of  this  exliaorui- 
iiary  mandemand  the  attention  of  every  country  possessed  of  colonies.  His  abilities  were  certainly  of 
the  first  rate  ;  hut  having  made  one  step  of  villany,  the  necessity  of  self-defence  rendered  his  talents  of 
little  benefit,  rather  of  great  prejudice  to  his  country.  The  Portuguese  writers,  indeed,  talk  in  high 
terms  of  his  eminent  services  and  military  glory.  But  there  is  a  surer  test  than  their  opinion.  The 
Indian  princes  sincerely  mourned  over  the  ashes  of  Albuquerque,  whom  they  called  their  father;  but 
there  was  a  general  joy  on  the  departure  of  their  tyrant  Sainpayo  ;  a  certain  proof  that  his  conduct  was 
of  infinite  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  Portugal,  iiowcver  high  and  dreadful  they  may  seem,  men  in 
his  situation  never  dare  to  punish  without  respect  of  the  offender's  connexions.  The  tyranny  of  George 
de  Menezes,  governor  of  Maluco,  under  Sampayo,  disgraces  human  nature.  He  openly  robbed  the 
houses  of  the  Moorish  merchants,  cut  off  the  hands  of  some,  and  looked  on,  while  a  magistrate,  who 
had  dared  to  complain,  was,  by  his  order,  devoured  by  dogs  '*.  If  the  embarrassment  of  Sanipayo  was 
the  only  protection  of  this  miscreant,  others,  however,  had  his  sanction.  Camoiins,  that  enthusiast  of 
his  nation's  honour,  in  an  apostrophe  to  Mascarene,  thus  characterizes  the  regency  of  the  usurper: 
*'  Avarice  and  ambition  now  in  India  set  their  face  openly  against  God  and  justice  ,■  a  grief  to  thee,  but 
not  thy  shame  !"  And  Camocns  is  exceeding  accurate  in  the  facts  of  history,  though,  with  the  rest  of 
his  coiuitrymen,  he  admired  the  military  renown  of  Sampayo.  IJut  if  Sampayo  humbled  the  Moors,  it 
should  also  be  remembered,  that,  according  to  Faria,  these  people  had  improved  the  divisions  made  by 
his  politics,  greatly  to  the  hurt  of  the  Portuguese  settlements.  And  when  he  did  conquer,  pushed  on 
by  the  rage  to  do  something  eminent,  every  victory  was  truly  Gothic,  and  was  in  its  consequence  un- 
commercial. Malaca,  while  governed  by  the  injured  Mascarene,  was  the  only  division  of  Portuguese 
Asia  where  commerce  flourished.  After  his  departure,  all  was  wretchedness  ;  Portuguese  against  Por- 
tuguese, piracy  and  rapine  here  and  at  the  Malucos.  In  n  hat  condition  the  rest  were  left  by  Sampayo 
will  soon  appear. 

The  king  of  Cochin,  the  valuable  ally  and  auxiliary  of  the  Portuguese,  was  coiifined  by  the  small-pox 
when  Nunio  arrived.  Nunio  offered  to  wait  upon  him  ;  but  the  king  declined  the  interview  on  account 
of  the  infection,  though  a  sight  of  the  new  governor,  he  added,  he  was  sure  would  cure  his  fever.  Nunio 
vaited  upon  him,  and  heard  a  long  list  of  the  injuries  and  rapine  committed  by  Satni)ayo  and  Moxia. 
These,  in  true  policy,  Nunio  redressed  ;  and  the  king,  who  complained  that  he  had  been  kept  as  a  slave 
m  his  own  palace,  was  now  made  happy.  Nunio  visited  the  other  princes  in  alliance  with  Portugal,  and 
at  every  court  and  harbour  found  oppression  and  injustice.  At  Ormuz  in  particular,  tyranny  and  extor- 
tion had  defied  resistance.  Nunio  soothed  and  relieved  the  wrongs  of  the  various  princes.  Proclamation 
was  every  where  made,  inviting  the  injured  Moors  and  Indians  to  appear  before  him,  and  receive  re- 
dress.    Many  appeared,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  India,  justice  was  conspicuously  distributed. 

"  When  Sampayo  was  arrested,  "  Tell  Nunio,"  saiil  he,  "  I  have  imprisoned  others,  and  am  now 
imprisoned,  and  one  will  come  to  imprison  him."  When  this  was  reported,  "Tell  Sampayo,"  said 
Nunio,  "  that  I  doubt  it  not ;  but  there  shall  be  this  diffeience  between  us:  he  deserves  imprisonment, 
but  I  shall  not  deserve  it."  When  the  ship  which  carried  Sampayo  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Tercera,  an 
officer  who  waited  his  arrival,  put  him  in  irons.  When  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  he  was  set  upon  a  mule, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  amid  the  insults  of  the  populace,  carried  to  the  castle,  and  there  confined  in  st 
dungeon,  where  not  even  his  wife  was  permitted  to  see  him.  After  two  years,  the  duke  of  Braganza, 
■who  .idmircd  his  military  exploits,  procured  his  trial.  When  he  was  brought  before  tlie  king,  who  was 
surrounded  with  his  council  and  judges,  his  long  whiti  beard,  which  covered  his  face,  and  the  other 
tokens  of  bis  sufferings,  says  Faria,  might  have  moved  Mascarene  himself  to  forgiveness.  He  made  a 
lone  masterly  speech,  wherein  he  enumerated  his  services,  pleaded  the  necessities  of  public  affairs,  and 
urged  the  examples  of  others,  who  had  been  rewarded.  His  defence  staggered  the  king's  resolution 
against  him,  but  his  usurpation  could  not  be  forgiven.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  Mascarene  10,000 
ducats,  to  forfeit  his  allowance  as  governor,  and  to  be  banished  into  -Africa.  But  he  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  return  in  a  private  station  to  Portugal.  His  friend,  Alonza  Mexia,  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  was 
also  severely  punished,  if  less  than  his  rapacity  deserved  may  he  called  severe. 

■'  This  tyrant,  on  his  return  to  Lisbon,  was  banished  to  the  Brazils,  where,  in  a  rencounter  with  the 
natives,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  the  death  of  an  American  captive.  A  deatli  prober  to  awake 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  cruelties.     See  Introduction,  p.  520. 
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Raez  Xarafo,  the  creature  of  Sampayo,  prime  minister,  or  rather  tyrant  of  the  king  of  Ormuz,  stood 
accused  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  of  office.  His  rapine  had  heen  defended  hy  murder;  and  the  spirit 
of  industry,  crushed  to  the  ground,  sighed  for  support  amid  the  desolate  streets.  Innocence  and  industry 
were  now  protected  by  Nunio;  and  Xarafo,  though  a  native  of  India,  was  sent  in  irons  to  Lisbon  to  take 
his  trial.  Nor  was  Nunio  forgetful  of  the  enemies,  while  thus  employed  in  restoring  to  pre  sperity  the 
allies  of  Portugal  '9.  Hector  de  Sylveyra,  with  a  large  fleet,  made  a  line  across  the  gulj)!)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea.  and  suffered  not  a  M'Wrish  or  Egyptian  vessel  to  escape.  Anthony  Galvam,  a  very  en- 
thusiast in  honesty,  was  sent  by  Nunio  to  succeed  .-itaide,  governor  of  the  Malucos,  a  tyrant  who  trod 
in  the  steps  of  Menexes.  All  was  confusion  when  Galvara  arrived  ;  but  he  had  infinitely  more  difficulty^ 
says  Faria,  to  suppress  the  villany  of  the  Portuguese,  than  to  quell  the  hostile  natives.  By  his  wisdom, 
however,  resolution,  and  most  scrupulous  integrity,  the  Malucos  once  more  became  a  flourishing  set- 
tlement, and  the  neighbouring  kings,  some  of  whom  he  had  vanquished,  entreated  his  continuance  when 
lie  received  his  recall.  Anthony  Sylveyra  spread  the  tcrrour  of  his  arms  along  the  hostile  coast  of 
Cambaya,  and  from  thence  to  Bengal.  Stephen  de  Gama,  son  of  the  great  Vasco,  was  sent  to  Malaca, 
which  he  effectually  secured  by  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  neighbouring  princes  in  hostility;  and  the 
governor  himself  attempted  Dio.  But  while  he  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  strongly  fortified 
island  of  Beth,  where  the  brave  Hector  de  Sylveyra  fell,  a  great  reinforcement  commanded  by  Musla- 
pha,  a  Turk,  entered  Dio,  and  enabled  that  city  to  hold  out  against  all  the  vigorous  attacks  of  Nunio-". 
While  the  governor  was  thus  employed  in  restoring  the  strength  of  the  Portuguese  settUments,  scenes 
new  to  the  Portuguese  opened,  and  demanded  the  exertion  of  all  his  wisdom  and  abilities.  One  of  those 
brutal  wars,  during  which  the  eastern  princes  desolate  kingdoms  and  shed  the  blood  of  millions,  now 
broke  forth.  Badnr,  king  of  Gu/.arat  or  Cambaya,  one  of  those  horrid  characters  common  in  oriental 
history,  ascended  the  throne,  through  the  blood  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers.  Innumerable  other 
murders,  acts  of  perfidy,  and  unjust  invasion  of  his  neighbours,  increased  his  territories.  The  Mogul,  or 
king  of  Delhi,  sent  a  demand  of  homage  and  tribute  ;  but  Badur  flayed  the  ambassadors  alive,  and 
boasted  that  thus  he  would  always  pay  his  tribute  and  homage,  .\rmies  of  about  '200,000  men  were 
raised  on  each  side,  and  alternntely  destroyed,  sometimes  by  the  sword,  sometimes  by  famine.  New 
armies  were  repeatedly  mustered,  inferior  kingdoms  were  desolated  as  they  marched  along,  and  Badur 
was  at  last  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity.  In  his  distress  he  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Mogul  had  also  made  large  oflers  to  the  governor;  but  Badur's  terms  were  accepted. 
His  territory  lay  nearest  to  Goa,  and  he  not  only  yielded  Dio,  a  city  among  almost  inaccessible  rocks, 
the  great  object  of  the  Portuguese  plan  of  empire,  but  gave  pennission  to  Nunio  to  fortify  it  as  he 
pleased".  And  the  king  of  Delhi's  army  soon  after  withdrew  from  Cambaya.  The  king  ofDecan,  en- 
titled Hydal  Can,  had  about  this  time  laid  siege  to  Colconda  with  an  army  of  near  half  a  million,  but 
Cotamaluco,  the  prince  whom  he  besieged,  found  means  to  defeat  him  by  famine".     The  Hydal  Can 

''  Before  his  arrival  Nunio  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the  Ethiopian  coast.  The  king  of  Mom- 
baza,  in  hatred  to  the  Portuguese,  had  ajain  reduced  the  kings  of  Melinda  and  Zanzibar  to  ?reat  di- 
stress. Nunio  laid  Mombaza  in  ashes,  and  left  a  garrison  at  Melinda,  which  afterwards  rendered  con- 
siderable service  to  that  city. 

^  During  this  siege  Nunio  discovered  the  greatest  personal  bravery.  One  day,  in  attempting  a 
most  desperate  landing,  as  bis  boat  hastened  fi-om  place  to  place,  he  was  known  by  the  enemy,  for  he 
was  clothed  in  red,  and  stood  up  in  the  posture  of  command.  All  their  artillery  was  now  directed 
against  him,  and  De  Vasco  de  Lima's  head  was  severed  from  his  shoulders  by  a  cannon  ball.  A  gen- 
tleman who  had  entreated  to  accompany  him,  shocked  with  such  danger,  exclaimed,  "  Alas  !  was  it  for 

this  I  came  hither ."    To  whom,  and  theothers,  Nunio  replied,  with  a  smile  of  unconcern,    ''  Humi- 

litate  capita  vcstra."  This  allusion  toa  part  of  the  Itomish  service,  amid  such  imminent  danger,  was  a 
handsome  rebuke  of  their  fears,  and  in  the  true  high  military  spirit  of  Lusiau  heroism. 

"  One  lago  Botello  performed  the  most  wonderful  voyage,  perhaps,  upon  record,  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  an  exile  in  India  ;  and  as  he  knew  how  earnestly  the  king  of  Portugal  desired  the  po:»ossion  of 
Dio,  he  hoped,  that  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  agreeable  tidings  would  procure  his  pardon.  Having 
got  a  draught  of  the  fort,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with  Badur,  he  set  sail  on  pretence  for  Cambaya, 
in  a  vessel  only  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  nine  broad,  and  four  and  a  half  deep.  Three  Portuguese, 
his  servants,  and  some  Indian  slaves,  were  his  crew.  When  out  at  sea  he  discovered  his  true  purpose  ; 
this  produced  a  mutiny,  in  which  all  that  were  sailors  were  killed.  Botello,  however,  proceeded,  and 
arrived  at  Lisbon,  where  his  pardon  was  all  his  reward;  though,  in  consequence  of  his  intelligence,  a  fleet 
was  immediately  fitted  out,  to  supply  the  new  acquired  garrison.  His  vessel,  by  the  king's  order,  was 
immediatelv  burned,  that  such  evidence  of  the  safe  ty  and  ease  of  the  voyage  to  India  might  not  remain 

"  The  Asiatic  armies,  though  immense  in  number,  very  s<  Idoin  come  to  a  general  action.  To  cut  off 
the  enemy's  provisions,  which  prwiuces  famine  and  pestilence  among  such  enormous  armies,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  strokes  of  Indian  generalship. 
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died  smlitenly;  and  Ahraham,  Ms  son  by  n  slave,  oneof  liis  |irincipal  ofliceis,  usurped  the  throne,  and 
tliinst  nut  the  pycs  of  his  lepiitirnale  sun  Miilacliain,  orMealeean.who  was  yet  in  his  nonage.  Abraham 
Ci  ntiniicd  the  war,  and  Azadacam,  an  expert  Mohammedan,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  endeavoured 
to  revenge  Mnlacham,  when  the  pcoj>le  of  Decan,  desolated  by  these  brutal  wars,  entreated  Nunio  to 
take  the  doiniiiion  of  their  eountry,  and  deliver  thrm  from  utter  ruin.  As  the  Decan  forms  the  conti- 
nent opposite  to  Goa,  the  offer  was  ncceptcd,  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  Azadacam.  Azadacam 
now  fled  to  the  kingof  llisnagar,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Decan,  and  Abraham,  now  assisted  by  Cotaina- 
luco,  the  prince  who  had  been  besieged  in  (iolconda,  invaded  Bisnagar  with  an  army  of  400,000  men 
and  700  elephants.  Hut  while  human  blood  flowed  in  rivnlcts,  Azadacam  made  his  peace  with  Abra- 
ham, and  Cotamaluco,  in  disgust  of  the  favour  shown  to  hii  enemy,  joined  the  king  of  Bisnagar.  Ba- 
diir,  who  owed  the  possession  of  his  crown  to  the  Portuguese,  now  meditating  their  ruin,  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Hydal  Can.  And  Azadacam,  w  ho  had  ratified  the  tre,ity,  by  which  the  miserable  in- 
habitants of  Decan  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  dominion,  now  advised  bis 
master  to  recover  his  territory  by  force  of  arms.  A  war  ensued,  but  neither  Azadacam,  nor  Solyman 
Aga  with  hisPerpian  auxiliaries,  could  expel  the  Portuguese,  Hydal  Can,  tired  by  the  groans  of  tha 
people,  ordered  hostilities  to  cease,  but  was  not  obeyed  by  Azadacam,  who,  to  cover  his  treason,  at- 
tempted to  poison  Hydal  Can.  His  treachery  was  discovered,  yet  soon  after  the  traitor  bought  his  par- 
don with  gold,  for  gold  is  onniipotent  in  the  sordid  courts  of  the  east.  Nunio,  however,  compelled  Aza- 
dacam to  a  truce  ;  when  a  new  enemy  immediately  aro.-c.  The  zainorim,  encouraged  by  Badur,  raised 
an  army  of  about  50,000  men,  but  was  six  times  defeated  by  the  Portuguese.  Badur  had  now  recourse 
to  perfidy.  He  entreat' d  a  conference  with  Nunio  at  Dio,  and  with  Souza,  the  go\ernor  of  the  fort, 
with  intention  to  assassinate  them  both.  But  ere  his  scheme  was  ripe,  Souza,  one  day,  in  steppinginto 
Badnr's  barge,  fell  into  the  water.  He  was  taken  up  in  safety;  but  some  Portuguese,  who  at  a  distance 
beheld  his  danger,  rowed  up  iiastily  to  his  assistance,  when  Badur,  troubled  with  a  villain's  feare,  or- 
dered Souza  tu  be  killed.  Four  Portuguese  gt-ntlemen,  seeing  Souza  attacked,  immediately  boarded 
the  barge,  and  rushed  on  the  tyrant.  lago  de  Mesqueta  wounded  hiin  ;  but  though  these  brave  men 
lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  they  forced  Badur  to  leap  overboard  for  safety.  A  commotion  in  the  bay 
ensued,  and  the  king,  unable  to  swim  any  longer,  declared  aloud  who  he  was,  and  begged  assistance.  A 
Portnguese  olTicer  held  out  an  onr  ;  but  as  Badur  laid  hold  of  it,  a  common  soldier,  moved  with  honest 
indignation,  struck  him  over  the  face  with  a  halbert,  and,  repeating  his  blows,  delivered  the  world  of  a 
tyrant,  whose  remorseless  perfidy  and  cruelty  had  long  disgraced  human  nature. 

In  this  abridged  view  of  the  dark  barbarous  politics,  unblushing  perfidy,  and  desolating  wars  of  king 
Badur,  the  king  of  Delhi,  and  the  Hydal  Can,  we  have  a  complete  epitome  of  the  history  of  India. 
Century  after  century  contains  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  changes  of  policy,  the  same  desolations, 
and  the  same  deluge^s  of  spilt  blood.  .And  who  can  behold  so  horrid  a  picture,  without  perceiving  the 
inestimable  benefits  which  may  be  difui-ed  over  the  east  by  a  potent  settlement  of  Europeans,  benefits 
which  true  policy,  which  their  own  interest  demand  from  their  hands,  which  have  in  part  been  given,  and 
certainly  will  one  day  be  largely  difl'used  ?  Nunio,  as  much  as  possibly  he  could,  improved  every  op- 
portunity of  convincing  the  natives,  that  the  friendship  of  his  countrymen  was  capable  of  affording  them 
the  surest  defence.  Greatly  superior  to  the  gross  ideas  of  Gothic  con(|uest,  he  addressed  hiinself  to  the 
reason  and  the  interests  of  those  with  whom  henegotiated.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants and  merchants  of  Cambaj'a,  and  laid  the  papers  of  the  dead  king  before  them.  By  these  the 
treacherous  designs  of  king  Badur  fully  appeared,  and  his  negotiation  to  engage  the  grand  Turk  to 
drive  the  Portuguese  fioin  India  was  detected.  Coje  Zofar,  one  of  the  first  officers  of  Badur,  and  who 
was  present  at  his  death,  with  several  others,  witnessed  the  matmer  of  it :  and  Moors  and  Pagans  alike 
acquitted  the  Portuguese.  Letters  to  this  purpose,  in  Arabic  and  Persic,  signed  by  Coje  Zofar  and  the 
chief  me|,  of  C'ambaya,  were  dispersed  by  Nunio  every  where  in  India  and  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  Nor 
did  this  great  politician  stop  here.  Superior  to  bigotry,  he  did  not  look  to  the  pope's  bull  fur  the  founda- 
tion of  authority.  The  free  exercise  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Brahmin  religions  was  permitted  in  every 
Tortuguese  territory,  and  not  only  the  laws,  the  officers  appointed,  but  even  the  pensions  given  by  king 
"Badur  were  continued.  The  Portuguese  settlements  now  enjoyed  prosperity.  A  privateering  war  with 
the  Moors  of  Mecca,  and  some  hostilities  in  defence  of  the  princes,  his  allies,  were  the  sole  incum- 
hrances  of  Nunio,  while  India  was  again  steeped  in  her  own  blood.  While  the  new  king  of  Cambaya 
was  dethroned  while  Omauin  king  of  Delhi  lost  an  army  of  above  400,000  men  in  Bengal,  and  while 
Xercham  the  king  of  that  country,  together  with  his  own  life,  lost  alinost  as  many  in  the  siege  of  Cali- 
iior  Nunio  preserved  his  territory  in  the  Decart  in  a  state  of  peace  and  safety,  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
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ttie  other  provinces  of  India.  Rut  the  aimament  of  the  Turk,  procureil  by  Badur,  now  arrived,  and 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Pi.rlu;,Miesc.  Scliin,  sultan  of  O.nftantinople.  a  few  years  before,  bad 
defeated  the  soldan  of  E?ypt,  and  annexed  his  dominions  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Mohammedan 
strength  was  n  iw  ninre  consulidated  than  ever.  The  Grand  Turk  was  at  «ar,  and  meditated  conquests  in 
Europe.  The  traffic  of  India  was  the  mother  and  nurse  of  his  naval  strength,  and  the  preseuti  sent 
bv  kins;  Badur  gave  bun  the  h^grhest  idea  of  the  riches  of  Indostan.  Seventy  large  vessels,  well  sup- 
plied with  cannon  and  all  military  stores,  under  the  cummand  of  Solyman,  hasbaw  of  Cairo,  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Suez,  to  extirpate  the  Pertu;ucse  from  India.  The  seamen  were  of  different  nations  many 
of  them  Venetian  galley-slaves,  taken  in  war.  all  of  them  trained  sailurs;  and  "iUOO  janisaries  were  des- 
tined to  act  on  shore.  Some  Portuguese  rene»adoes  were  also  in  the  fleet ;  and  Coje  Zofar'3,  who  bad 
hitherto  been  the  friend  of  Nunio,  with  a  parly  of  Cambayans,  joined  Solvman.  The  hostile  operations 
began  with  the  siege  of  Dio ;  but  when  Nunio  was  ready  to  sail  toils  relief  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  ves- 
sels, f;arcia  de  Norjuha  arrived  with  a  commission  to  succeed  him  as  governor.  Nunio  immediately  re- 
signed ;  and  Noronha,  in  providing  a  greater  force,  by  a  criminal  less  of  time,  reduced  the  garrison  of 
Dio  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Here  the  Portuguese  showed  miracles  of  bravery.  Anthony  de  Sylveyra, 
the  commander,  was  in  every  place.  Even  the  women  took  arms.  The  officers'  ladies  went  from 
ranipart  to  rampart,  upbraiding  the  least  appearance  of  languor.  Juan  Kodcrigo,  with  a  barrel  of  pow- 
der in  his  arms,  passed  his  eoinpanions  :  "  Make  way,"  he  cried,  "  I  carry  my  own  and  many  a  man's 
death."  His  own,  however,  he  did  not,  for  he  returned  safe  to  his  station  :  but  above  a  liundred  of  the 
enemy  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  which  he  threw  upon  one  of  their  batteries.  Of 
600  men,  who  at  first  were  in  the  garrison,  forty  were  not  now  able  to  bear  arms;  when  Coje  Zofar,  ir- 
ritated by  the  insolence  of  Solyman,  forged  a  letter  to  the  garrison,  which  promised  the  immediate  ar- 
rival of  Noronha.  This,  as  he  designed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Solyman,  who  immediatly  hoisted  his 
sails  and,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  formidable  fleet,  fled  to  Arabia,  where,  to  avoid  a  more 
dreaded  punishment,  he  died  by  his  own  hands. 

But  while  Nunio  thus  restored  the  affairs  of  India,  tlie  uncommercial  principles  of  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon accumulated  their  malignity.  He  did  not  amuse  the  king  and  nobility  with  the  glare  of  unmeaning 
Gothic  conquerts,  and  tlie  wisdom  of  his  policy  was  by  them  unperceived.  liven  their  historians  seem 
in«ensible  of  it,  and  even  the  author  of  the  Histoire  Philosopbique,  in  his  account  of  Portuguese  India, 
pays  no  attention  to  Nunio,  though  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  his  politics  do  honour  to  human  na- 
ture ;  though  in  the  arts  of  peace  he  effected  more  than  any  of  the  Portuguese  governors  ;  and  though  he 
lias  left  the  noblest  example  for  imitation  which  the  history  of  Portuguese  Asia  affords.  Recalled  from 
bis  prosperous  giivernmeut  by  the  mandate  of  a  court  bliud  to  its  true  interest,  chains  in  place  of  re- 
wards were  prepared  in  Portugal  forthis  great  commander;  but  his  death  at  sea,  after  a  happy  regency 
of  about  ten  years,  prevented  the  completion  of  bis  country's  ingratitude. 

Noronha,  the  new  viceroy,  the  third  who  had  been  honoured  with  that  superior  title**,  began  his  go- 
vernment with  an  infamous  delay  of  the  succours  destined  by  Nunio  for  Dio.  Coje  Zofar,  by  the  same 
spirit  of  delay,  was  permitted,  long  afier  the  departure  of  Solyman,  to  hai-ass  the  Portuguese  of  that 
important  place.  The  HydalCan,  many  other  princes,  and  e\en  the  zamorim  himself,  awed  by  the 
dignity  and  justice  of  Nunio's  government,  had  entreated  the  alliance  of  Portugal,  and  Noronha  had  the 
honour  to  negotiate  a  general  peace  ;  a  ])eace  which,  on  the  part  of  the  zamorim,  gave  the  Portuguese 
every  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  empire,  for  it  continued  thirty  years. 

These  transactions,  the  privateering  war  with  the  Moors;  some  skirmishes  in  Ceylon;  the  design, 
contrary  to  the  king's  commission,  to  appoint  his  son  to  succeed  him;  his  death,  and  the  publie 
joy  which  it  occasioned  ;  comprise  the  histor_y  of  the  regency  of  the  uunorthy  successor  of  the  gene- 
rous Nunio, 

"  Both  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives  gave  unfeigned  demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  appointment  of  Ste- 
phen de  Gama,  the  son  of  the  great  Vasco.  By  his  first  act  he  orileied  his  private  estate  to  be  publicly 
valued,  and  by  bis  second  he  lent  a  great  sum  to  the  treasury,  whicli  by  Noronha  was  left  exhausted. 
He  visited  and  repaired  the  forts,  and  refitted  the  fleets  in  every  harbour.  By  his  officers  be  defeated 
the  king  of  Achcm,  who  disturbed  Malaca.  He  restored  tranquillity  in  Cambaya,  where  the  Portuguese 
territory  was  invaded  by  a  very  powerful  army,  led  by  Crainaluco,  a  prince  who  had  been  dethroned 

^  This  officer  was  by  birth  an  .•\lbanese,  of  catholic  parents,  and  had  served  in  the  wars  in  Italy  and 
"Flanders.  Having  commenced  merctiant,  he  was  taken  at  sea  by  the  Turks,  and  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople, from  whence  he  went  to  Cambaya,  where  be  embraced  Mohammedism,  and  became  the  prime 
minister  and  favourite  of  king  Badur. 

**  Almeyda  and  Gama  wer«  the  only  two  who  had  been  thus  honoured  before  bim. 
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by  king  Badur ;  and  his  bro'.hcr  Christoval  he  sent  on  an  expedition  into  Ethiopians.  The  Moors  of 
Mecca,  as  already  obscr\ed,  were  tlie  most  formidable  enemies  the  Portuguese  had  hitherto  fouud  io 
the  east.  In  naval  art  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  and  from  their  nume- 
rous fleets,  which  poured  down  the  Red  Sea,  tlie  Portuguese  had  often  experienced  the  greatest  injury; 
«nd  a  check  to  their  power  was  now  wanted.  The  governor  himself  undertook  this  expedition,  and  sailed 
to  the  Ked  Sea  with  a  fleet  equipped  at  his  own  private  expense.  Here  lie  gave  a  severe  wound  to  the 
naval  strength  of  both  the  Tuiks  and  the  Moors-".  But  while  every  thing  was  in  prosperity  under  the 
brave  and  generous  Stephen,  he  was  suddenly  superseded  by  the  elevation  of  Martin  Alonzo  de  Souza. 
Though  no  policy  can  be  more  palpably  ruinous  than  that  which  recalls  a  governor  of  decided  abilities 
ere  he  can  possibly  complete  any  plan  of  importance,  yet  such  recalls,  ere  now,  had  been  frequently 
issued  from  the  court  of  Lisbon.  But  mme  of  them,  perhaps,  gave  a  deeper  wound  to  the  Portuguese 
interest  than  this.  Stephen  de  Gama  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  of  Albuquerque,  and  of  Nunio. 
Souza*s  actions  were  of  a  diflerent  character.  He  began  his  government  with  every  exertion  to  procure 
witnesses  to  impeach  his  predecessor  ;  but  though  he  pardoned  a  murderer  ^^  on  that  condition,  every 
accusation  was  refuted,  and  Stephen  de  Gama  was  received  with  great  honour  at  Lisbon,  Having  re- 
fused, however,  to  give  his  hand  to  a  bride,  chosen  fur  him  by  John  III.  he  found  it  convenient  to  banish 
himself  fi-om  his  native  country,  the  country  which  his  father  had  raised  to  its  highest  honours.  And 
he  retired  to  Venice,  his  estate  40,U00  crowns  less  than  when  he  entered  upon  his  short  government  of 
two  years  and  one  month. 

Wars  of  a  new  character  now  took  place.  By  the  toleration  which  Nunio  gave  to  the  religions  of  the 
natives  he  rendered  the  Portuguese  settlements  happy  and  flourishing.  But  gloomy  superstition  now 
prevailed,  and  Snuza  was  under  the  direction  of  priests,  who  esteemed  the  butcheries  of  religious  persecu- 
tion as  the  service  of  Heaven,  The  temples  of  Malabar  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  thousands  of  the  unhappy 
natives,  for  the  crime  of  idolatry,  were  slaughtered  upon  their  ruined  altars.  This  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians mention  as  the  greatest  honour  of  the  piety  of  their  countrymen,  ignorant  of  the  detestation 
which  such  cruelty  must  certainly  bring  npon  the  religion  which  inspires  it ;  ignorant  too,  that  true  re- 
ligion, under  the  toleration  of  a  Nunio,  possesses  its  best  opportunity  to  conquer  the  heart  by  the  display 
of  its  superior  excellence.  Nor  was  Souza's  civil  government  of  tlie  Portuguese  less  capricious.  Highl.v 
chagrined  to  see  the  military  rank  unenvied,  and  his  forces  weakened  by  the  great  nnnibers  who  quit- 
ted the  service  on  purpose  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  coasting  trade,  he  endeavoured  to  render  com- 
merce both  di-adrantageous  and  infamous.  He  laid  the  custom-houses  under  new  regulations.  He 
considerably  lowered  the  duties  on  tlie  traffic  of  all  Moorish  and  Asiatic  merchants,  and  greatly  height- 
ened the  rates  on  the  Portuguese  traders.  And  felons  and  murderers,  banished  from  Lisbon,  were  by 
Souza  protected  and  encouraged  to  become  merchants,  as  only  pnjper  for  such  employ.  Yet  while  he 
thus  laboured  to  render  the  military  service  as  only  worthy  of  Portuguese  ambition,  he  began  his  regency 
with  a  reduction  of  the  pay  of  the  military.  At  the  siege  of  Batccala,  the  Portuguese  soldiers  quar- 
relled about  the  booty,  and,  while  fighting  with  each  other,  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  put  to  flight. 
Souza  commanded  them  to  return  to  the  charge  and  revenge  their  repulse.  **  Let  those  who  are  rich 
revenge  it,"  exclaimed  the  soldiers,  "  wc  came  to  make  good  by  plunder  the  pay  of  which  we  are  un- 
justly deprived," — "  I  do  not  know  you,"  replied  Souza,  "  you  are  not  the  same  men  I  left  in  India  two 
years  ago,"  To  this  the  soldiery  loudly  returned,  "  Yes,  the  men  are  the  same,  but  the  gover.nor  is  not 
the  same."  Finding  the  mutiny  violent,  Souza  retired  to  the  ship^;  but  the  next  day  he  renewed  the 
siege,  and  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  streets  ran  with  blood  :  such  was  the  rage  of  the  army  to  recom- 
pense themselves  by  plunder.     The  ye.irly    tribute  imposed   by  .\lbuquerque  upon  the  king  of  Ormuz 

'S  For  his  melancholy  fate,  see  note  to  hook  x,  ver,  686. 

'*  During  this  expedition  he  took  the  important  city  and  sea-port  of  Toroin  Arabia  ;  after  which  he 
marched  to  mount  Sinai,  where  he  knighted  several  of  his  officers,  a  romantic  honour  admired  by  Charles  V. 
De  Luis  de  Ataide,  having  beha\ed  with  great  courage  as  a  volunteer,  at  the  batllewhere  Charles  V, 
defeated  the  duke  of  Saxony,  was  offered  knighthood  by  the  emperor ;  but  he  replied,  he  had  already 
received  that  honour  upon  mount  Sinai,  The  emperor,  so  far  from  being  utfended.  declared  in  presence 
©f  his  officers,  that  he  more  envied  that  honour  than  rejoiced  in  his  vietorj".  The  same  spirit  of  ro- 
mantic gallantry,  arising  from  religious  veneratijn,  seems  to  have  possessed  don  Stephen  himself.  He 
ordered  his  epitaph  to  consist  of  these  w'ords,  ••  He  that  made  knights  upo!)  mount  Sinai  ended  his  course 
here."  Don  Alvaro,  the  son  of  the  great  John  de  Castro,  was  also  one  of  these  knights,  and  his  father 
thought  it  so  gre.-it  an  honour,  that  he  took  for  his  crest  the  Catherine-wheel,  which  his  family  still  con- 
tinue. There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  on  mount  Sinai,  said,  by  the  popish  writers,  to  have 
been  built  by  angels, 

"'  lago  Saurez  de  Melo,  who  having  fled  from  the  sentence  of  death  in  Portugal,  was  at  this  time  a 
pirate  in  the  Indian  seas,  commaDder  of  two  vessels  and  120  inen.     Of  this  adventure  afterwards. 
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was  12.000  Jurats.  It  was  now  raised  to  100,000,  and  the  king,  unable  to  discharge  such  an  enormous 
Inirthen,  was  jOO.OOO  ducats  in  arrear ;  and  a  resignation  of  all  the  revenues  of  his  crown  wa'^  proposed, 
and  accepted  by  Souza.  Azadacam,  now  in  open  war  with  his  master  the  Ilydal  Can  Ahraham,  drew 
Souza  to  his  party.  The  desicn  was  to  dethrone  Abraham,  who  was  then  in  alliance  wiih  the  Portn- 
guese,  and  to  place  Mealecan  his  brother  in  his  dominions.  The  Portuguese  officers  murmured  at  this 
shameless  injustice ;  but  only  Pedro  de  Faria,  trusting  to  his  venerable  years,  had  the  courage  to  remon- 
strate with  the  sovtnior.  Souza,  haughty  as  he  was,  listened  to  the  man  of  fourscore,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  saved  both  his  life  and  his  honour.  The  attempt,  however,  was  highly  resented  by  the 
Hydal  Can,  who  gathered  such  a  storm  to  crush  the  Portuguese,  that  Souza,  foreseeing  the  tempest 
which  was  hovering  over  him,  threatened  to  open  the  writs  of  succession,  and  resign  to  the  governor 
next  named.  He  comj)lained  that  he  could  not  gi>vern  men  who  had  neither  truth  nor  honour :  he  did 
not  consider,  however,  that  his  imjust  treatment  of  tiie  conunon  soldiers  occcasioned  their  disorder  and 
disobedience.  But  while  he  Ihvis  meditated  a  treacherous  and  cowardly  retreat,  treacherous  because  it 
was  to  desert  his  post  iu  the  hour  of  danger,  a  tleet  from  Portugal  brought  the  great  John  de  Castro,  the 
successor  of  the  embarrassed  undetermined  Souza. 

The  navai  and  military  strength  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  was  in  a  very  sickly  condition.  Great 
discontent  among  the  few  who  were  honest;  all  wasvillany  and  disorder,  rapine  and  piracy  among  the 
vest.  On  the  solicitations  of  Souza,  .Meale  Can  took  refuge  in  Goa.  When  the  Hydal  Can  made  his 
formidable  preparations  for  war,  he  demanded  as  the  previous  condition  of  peace,  that  Meale  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  S  juza  refused,  but  promised  to  send  him  to  Malaca,  where  he  should  re- 
main under  guard.  Immediately  on  the  accession  of  Castro,  the  Ilydal  Can  renewed  his  proposal  for 
the  surrender  of  Meale,  who  was  yet  at  Goa  ;  but  the  new  governor  rejected  this  demand  with  firmne.ss. 
It  was  deemed  good  policy  by  several  of  the  Portuguese  governors  to  espouse  the  cause  of  this  injured 
prince**^.  They  esteemed  him  as  an  engine,  which,  under  their  management,  would  either  overawe  the 
Hydal  Can,  or  dethrone  him  when  they  plea,-ed.  But  the  event  did  not  justify  this  theoretical  wisdom. 
It  had  been  pusillanimity  in  Castro,  had  he  surrendered  a  prince  who  was  under  protection  of  the  Por- 
tuguese faith  ;  but  the  contrary  conduct,  the  consequence  of  Souz.Vs  policy,  produced  an  invasion  of 
the  Portuguese  continental  territory  ;  and  though  Castro  was  victorious,  the  Hydal  Can  continued  ever 
Xe.idy  for  hostilities,  and  occasion  was  ever  at  hand.  Scircely  had  Castro  given  Hydal  Can  the  first  re- 
pulse, when  Mahumud,  the  nephew  of  king  Badur,  the  heir  of  his  crown  and  fierce  disposition,  insti- 
gated by  Coje  Zofar,  and  assisted  by  the  Hydal  Can  and  about  8000  troops  from  Constantinople, 
among  whom  were  lOOl)  janisaries,  commenced  hostilities,  and  threatened  the  total  extiipatioii  of  the 
Portuguese:  their  warlike  operations  began  with  the  siege  of  Dio.  John  de  Mascarene,  the  governor, 
made  a  brave  defence,  and  the  Portuguese  di-played  many  prodigies  of  valour.  Azadacam,  CijeZ' far, 
and  others,  of  the  greatest  military  reputation,  directed  the  attacks,  and  perished  in  their  attempts. 
Whenever  a  breach  was  made,  the  Turks  and  Indians  pressed  on  by  ten  thousands,  but  were  always  re- 
pulsed. Nor  were  the  ladies  uf  the  officers  less  active  and  courageous  than  in  the  former  siege.  Va- 
rious reinforcements  were  sent  by  the  governor,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  his  .son  don  Fernando. 
Unnumbered  artillery  thundered  on  every  side,  and  mines  were  sprung,  by  one  of  which  Fernando  was 
with  his  battalion  blown  up  in  the  air.  When  Castro  received  the  tidings  of  this  disaster,  he  « as  at 
Goa.  He  bore  it  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  though  it  was  the  tempestuous  season,  he  immedi- 
ately dispatched  his  other  son  don  .Vlvaro  with  aniither  reinforcement  to  Dio.  After  eight  months  had 
elapsed  in  this  desperate  siege,  the  governor  arrive<l  with  a  large  fleet,  and  without  opposition  entered 
the  fort.  From  thence  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  2500  Portuguese,  and  some  auxiliaries  of  Co«hin. 
The  numerous  army  of  Mahumud  continued  in  their  trenches,  which  were  di  fended  with  ramparts  and 
a  profusion  of  artillery.  But  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  pursued  with  incredible 
slaughter  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Rume  Can,  the  son  of  Zofar,  rallied  about  8000  of  his  bravest 
troops,  and  was  totally  defeated  by  Castro's.     It  was  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war;  and  the  governor, 

^'  The  Portuguese  historians  disagree  in  their  accounts  of  this  Hydal  Can  -Abraham.  Barros  savs 
he  was  not  of  tlie  blood  roval.  But  Faria,  who  selected  his  work  from  Barros,  and  several  rthiT  authors, 
calls  him  the  brother  of  Meale ;  w  horn  he  unjustly  dethroned.  When  Souza,  on  pretence  of  duinj  jus- 
tice, endeavoured  to  p!ace  Meale  on  the  throne,  the  usurper  in  an  artful  epistle  asked  him  «hat  ri-iiit  the 
Portuguese  had  to  dethrone  the  kings  of  the  east,  and  ihin  pretend  to  do  justice  to  an  exiled  prime  ? 
Posf  es>ion,  he  said,  proved  the  approbation  of  God  i  and  the  Portuguese,  he  added,  had  no  other  title  to 
dominion  in  Asia. 

''  During  the  heat  of  this  engagement,  father  Cazal.  with  a  crucifix  on  the  point  of  a  spear, 
greatly  animated  the  Portuguese.     Rume  Can,  notwithsundiDgall  the  eflbrts  of  Castro,  put  his  troop.  •' 
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in  great  want  of  money  to  cany  it  on,  meditated  a  loan  of  QO.OOO  pardaos  from  the  citizens  of  Oca. 
He  ordered  the  grave  of  don  Fernando  his  son  to  be  opened,  on  purpose  to  send  his  bones  as  a  pleilge ; 
but  the  putrid  state  of  the  carcase  prevented  this,  and  lie  sent  a  lock  of  his  own  inustachefs  as  a  secu- 
rity for  the  loan  ;  a  security  indeed  uncommon,  but  which  included  in  it  a  signal  pawn  of  his  honour. 
The  pledge  was  respectfully  returned,  and  mure  money  than  he  required  was  sent;  and  even  the  wo- 
men stripped  themselves  of  their  bracelets  and  other  jewels  to  supply  his  want.  The  ladies  of  Chaul 
followed  the  example,  and  by  the  hands  of  their  little  daughters  sent  him  their  richest  jewels.  The 
jewels,  however,  he  returned;  and  having  with  great  assiduity  improved  his  naval  and  military  strcn;_'tli, 
he  and  his  captains  carried  fire  and  sword  over  the  dominions  of  the  hostile  princes,  while  Hydal  (an, 
with  an  army  of  liO,0()0  men,  retired  before  him.  'I'he  kingof  Achem  was  also  defeated  at  Malaca,  and 
the  stubborn  villany  of  the  debauched  Portnguesc  soldiers  and  traders  was  the  only  enemy  unsubdued. 
To  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  state,  .says  his  historian  Andrada,  be  made  it  unlawful  for  a  soldier  to  be- 
come merchant.  But  while  he  laboured  in  this  much  more  arduous  war,  in  correcting  the  abuses 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  distribution  of  justice,  grief,  it  is  said,  impaired  Castro's  health,  and  hastened 
liis  end,  at  a  time  when  Hydal  Can  and  all  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Portuguese  were  suing 
for  peace.  On  the  approach  of  death  he  appointed  a  council  of  select  persons  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs.  And  so  poor  was  the  great  Castro,  that  the  first  act  of  this  committee  was  an  order  to  supply 
tlie  expenses  of  his  death-bed  from  the  king's  revenue,  for  a  few  reals,  not  half  a  dozen,  was  all  the 
property  found  in  his  cabinet'"'. 

With  the  culogium  of  Castro,  Camoens  concludes  his  prophetic  song,  and  here  also  the  most  glorious 
period  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  Asia  terminates.  But  the  circumstances  of  its  fall,  and  the  noble 
and  partly  successful  struggles  which  it  sometimes  made,  when  its  total  extinction  seemed  inevitable,  are 
highly  worthy  of  the  atteutioii  of  the  political  philosopher,  and  form  also  the  necessary  conclusion  of 
this  history'. 

Garcia  de  Sa,  an  experienced  officer,  succeeded  Castro,  and  concluded  the  various  treaties  of  peace, 
procured  by  the  arms,  and  in  agitation  at  the  death  of  that  great  man,  highly  to  the  advantage  and  ho- 
nour of  Portugal.  The  celebrated  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  now  a  principal  character  in  Portuguese  Asia. 
And  while  the  conversion  of  the  east  was  all  he  professed,  he  rendered  the  throne  of  Portugal  the  most 
political  ser\ices.  His  unremitting  diligence,  and  the  danger  and  toil  of  his  journeys  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  bespeak  a  great  mind,  ardently  devoted  to  his  enterprise  ;  and  the  various  princes  who  re- 
ceived baptism  from  his  hands,  and  the  many  thousands  who,  on  his  preachins,  assumed  the  Christian 
name,  displayed  a  success  which  his  admirers  esteemed  miraculous.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  easier 
than  such  conversion.     Xavier  troubled  bis  new  converts  with  no  restraint,  and  required  from  them 

at  last  in  great  disorder.  But  thougti  the  general  could  not,  the  priest  led  them  to  victory.  A  weapon 
broke  ofTan  armof  the  crucilix,  and  Cazal  exclaiming  aloud,  **' Sacrilege,  sacrilege,  revenge  the  sacri- 
lege," inspired  a  fury  which  determined  the  battle.  In  many  other  engagements  the  leaders  promoted 
their  interest  in  this  matuier.  They  often  saw  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air,  and  at  ditVerent  times 
some  Moorish  prisoners  inqtilred  after  the  beautiful  young  woman,  and  venerable  old  ntan,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  front  of  the  Portuguese  squadrons.  And  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  who  saw  no  such  per- 
sonages, were  thus  taught  to  believe  themselves  under  the  particular  care  of  the  virgin  and  St. 
Joseph. 

3°  Casti-o,  though  he  disdained  private  emolument,  was  fond  of  public  magnificence.  After  his  victo- 
ries he  frequently  entered  Goa  in  the  manner  of  a  Roman  triumph.  Th.it,  after  his  happy  return  from  Dio, 
was  so  remarkably  splendid,  that  the  queen  of  Portugal  said,  be  had  conquered  like  a  Christian,  but 
had  triumphed  like  a  heathen.  The  gates  and  houses  were  hung  with  silk  and  tapestry.  The  cannon  and 
arms  taken  from  the  enemy  were  carried  in  the  front.  The  officers  in  armour,  with  plumed  helmets,  fol- 
low-ed :  Castro,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  with  a  laurel  bough  in  his  hand,  walked  upon  silk,  while  the 
ladies  from  the  nimlows  showered  flowers  and  perfumes  up(ju  him ;  and  Cazal,  with  the  maimed  crucifix, 
walked  in  his  surplice  immediately  before  him.  Military  and  chiu-ch  music  by  turns  resounded.  And  Ju- 
7arcau,  the  general  of  the  Indian  horse,  and  600  prisoners,  guarded  and  in  chains,  closed  the  procession. 
Vhen  he  wrote  to  the  kingof  Portugal  the  particulars  of  the  relief  of  Dio,  he  solicited  his  recall ;  but  this 
was  rejected,  and  he  Has  appointed  to  continue  three  years  longer,  with  the  additional  hohourofthe  tifle 
of  viceroy.  His  school  companion,  the  infant  don  Lewis,  (vrote  him  an  affectionate  letter  requesting 
his  acquiescence,  in  which  he  uses  this  expression  :  "  Afteryour  performance  of  the  royal  will,  I  trust 
you  will  cover  the  tops  of  the  rocks  of  Cintra  with  chaijcls  and  trophies  of  your  victories,  and  long  enjoy 
them  in  profound  repose."  Cintra,  for  rocky  hills,  woods,  and  rivers,  the  most  romantic  situation  in 
Tiiture,  was  the  family  estate  of  Castro.  It  is  said  be  was  the  first  who  brought  the  orange-tree  to 
Europe,  and  that  he  esteemed  this  gift  to  his  country,  as  the  greatest  of  his  actions.  Three  orange-trees 
are  still  preserved  at  Cintra,  in  memorial  of  the  place  where  he  fij-st  planted  th.it  valuable  fruitage.  He 
died,  soon  after  he  was  named  viceroy,  in  his  forty  eighth  year.     His  family  still  remain. 
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■o  knowledpre  of  tlie  Cljristian  principle.-.  He  baptised  tliem,  and  gave  them  crucifixes  to  worship,  and 
told  tliem  they  were  now  sure  of  Heaven.  But  while  he  was  thus  superficial  as  an  apostle,  as  a  poli- 
tician he  was  minute  and  comprehensive.  Several  friars  of  different  orders  had  ere  now  attempted  the 
conversion  of  some  Indians;  but  a  rc-a;ular  system,  of  the  most  extensive  operation,  was  reserved  for  the 
sons  of  Ignatius  Loyola;  and  Xavier,  his  friend  and  arch-disciple,  laid  the  bold  and  arduous  plan  of 
reducing  the  whole  east  to  the  spiritual  vassalage  of  the  papal  chair.  What  is  implied  in  this  he  well 
knew,  and  every  oiler  of  religious  instruction  which  he  made,  was  attended  with  the  most  flattering  pro- 
po.salsof  alliances;  of  alliances,  however,  which  were  calculated  to  render  the  natives  dependent  on 
the  Portuguese,  and  mere  tributaries.  In  this  plan  nf  operation  the  great  abilities  of  Xavier  were 
crowned  with  rapid  success.  Kings  and  kingdoms,  won  by  his  preaching,  sued  for  the  friendship  of  the 
Portuguese.  But  while  the'olive  of  peace  seemed  ready  to  spread  its  boughs  over  India,  the  unre 
leiiting  villany  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers  and  merchants  counteracted  the  labours  of  Xavier;  and  se- 
veral of  the  new  baptized  princes,  in  resentment  of  the  injuries  they  received,  returned  to  paganism  and 
hostility.  Xavier,  who  acted  as  a  spy  on  the  military  and  civil  govemmeut  of  India,  not  only,  from 
time  to  time,  laid  these  abuses  before  the  king  of  Portugal,  but  also  interested  himself  greatly  both  in 
the  military  3'  and  civil  councils  of  Portuguese  Asia.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
great  Castro,  and  his  political  efforts  were  only  baffled  by  the  hardened  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
manners. 

While  Xavier  thus  laboured  in  the  direction  of  the  springs  of  government,  Garcia  de  Sa  died  sudden- 
ly, and  in  authority  was  succeeded  by  George  de  Cabral.  The  zamorim,  the  king  of  Pimenta,  and 
eighteen  vassal  princes,  among  whom  was  the  late  converted  king  of  Tanor,  who  now  had  renounced 
his  baptism,  joined  in  a  league  against  the  king  of  Cochin,  the  faithful  ally  of  Portugal,  and  took  the 
field  with  near  20(1,01)0  men.  Cabral  hasted  to  the  assistance  of  Cochin,  and  in  several  expeditions 
gained  considerable  advantages  over  the  enemy.  The  enemy*s  main  army  was  now  in  the  island  of 
Cochin,  and  Cabral  with  100  sail,  auJ  an  army  of  40,000  Cochinians,  had  reduced  them  to  the  lowest 
extremity  ;  when,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  the  eighteen  vassal  princes  were  to  have  been  given  up  as 
hostages,  a  new  viceroy,  don  Alonzo  de  Noronha,  arrived,  and  instantly  stopped  the  operations  of  Ca- 
bral: and  by  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  governors,  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  escaped. 
Xavier  remonstrated,  by  letter,  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  advised  the  se- 
verity of  punithoient ;  but  to  these  salutary  warnings  no  attention  was  paid  by  the  court  of  Lisbon. 

f  Juring  Sa's  ffOrernment,  the  coasting  trade  of  the  private  adveiiturei-s  became  more  and  more  pi- 
ratical, and  continually  gave  birth  to  an  endless  succession  of  petty  but  blootly  wars.  Though  the  king 
of  Cochin  had  ever  been  the  fait'iful  .illy  of  Portugal,  Cabral  ordered,  without  even  the  pretence  of 
complaint,  one  of  his  richest  pq  ;odas  3'  to  be  plundered.  This  attempt,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  private 
traders,  was  defeated  ;  but  the  royal  monopoly,  already  miserably  inadei]u:Ue  both  to  its  means  and 
object,  suffered  by  this  breach  of  faith.  It  was  the  cause,  says  Faria,  that  the  homeward  fleet,  of  only 
three  ships,  set  out  ill  laden,  and  late  in  the  season,  when  the  tempests  were  coming  on. 

When  Noronha  opened  his  patent  of  commission,  he  found  that  his  power  h'ad  received  a  limitation 
unknown  before.  A  council  was  therein  nominated,  by  whose  advice  he  was  enjoined  to  govern.  But 
it  does  not  ap|)ear,  from  his  envious  and  ruinous  transaction  with  Cabral,  or  from  any  other  of  his  mea- 
sures, that  he  was  either  restrained  or  influenced  by  their  eontml.  Petty  wars  and  usual  depredation 
tnarke<l  the  beginning  of  his  regency  ;  the  latter  part  of  it  was"  truly  infamous.  The  Portuguese  had 
valuable  settlements  in  the  rich  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  king  of  Cota,  their  allj',  was  now  treacher- 
ously invaded,  in  breach  of  a  solemn  peace,  by  Madune  king  of  Ceytavaca.  In  one  of  the  first  battles 
the  king  of  Cota  lost  his  lite,  and  his  successor  implored  the  stipulated  assistance  of  the  Portuguese. 
Noronha  himself  hastened  to  Ceylon,  and  his  first  action  was  to  put  to  the  rack  some  of  the  domestics 
of  the  king  whom  he  came  to  defend,  in  order  to  make  them  discover  their  prince's  treasures.     He  then 

3'  In  1 547  Malaca  was  saved  by  Xavier.  The  king  of  -Achem,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Portugal 
fitted  out  60  vessels  against  that  port.  And  when  the  governor  refusid  to  sail  in  search  of  the  enemy, 
ere  they  were  fully  equipped,  Xavier  persuaded  the  mei-chants  to  fit  ont  ten  vessels.  He  went  on 
board,  and,  by  bis  persuasions  and  pniphecics  <if  success,  sij  encouraged  this  small  squadron,  that  they 
gained  a  complete  vi<;tory  over  the  fleet  (jf  .-ichem. 

^^  The  Indian  pagodas  or  temples  are  the  repositories  ijf  their  most  valuable  treasures.  When  they 
intend  to  build  a  pagoda,  says  Faria,  they  sow  the  ground  with  kidney-beau.s.  When  these  are  green 
thry  bring  a  gray  cow  to  feed  among ihem,  audi  n  the  spot  where  she  6i-st  dungs,  they  erect  the  throne 
of  the  idol  to  whom  the  pagnda,  which  they  build  around  it,  is  to  be  dedicated.  Pylbagoras's  vene- 
ration for  bcani,  tosctlicr  with  his  metempsychosis,  was  perhaps  borroned  from  the  Indians. 
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plundered  the  palnce  of  the  late  king,  and  demanded  200,001)  ducats  to  defray  his  charges,  which  sum 
was  immediately  given  to  him.  He  afterwards  defeated  Madune,  ami  rased  bis  city  in  search  of  trea- 
sure, and  very  considerable  riches  were  found.  By  agreement  one  half  of  tlie  booty  was  due  to  the  kinjj 
of  Cota,  but  Noronha  paid  no  regard  to  the  faith  of  treaty.  Nor  would  hir  leave  one  I'ortugui  se  sol- 
dier to  defend  hisiniured  ally,  though  earnestly  solicited,  and  though  the  king  of  Ceytavaca  remained 
in  the  mountains  ready  for  revenge  on  the  departure  of  the  viceroy  33. 

The  Grand  Turk,  still  intent  on  the  extirpation  of  the  Portuguese  from  India,  fitted  out  three  formi- 
dable squadrons  during  the  regency  of  Noronha.  The  (irst,  commanded  by  a  bold  pirate  named  Pirbec, 
sailed  from  Suez  with  an  armament  of  Ki.UDO  men.  He  plundered  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Mas- 
cate,  and  even  the  city  of  Ormuz,  though  the  fort  held  out  against  him.  Having  also  plundered  other 
coasts,  he  returned  to  Constantinople  with  great  riches,  which  he  presented  to  the  sultan.  But,  as 
nothing  effectual  was  done  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  Europeans,  in  place  of  reward,  Plrbec's  head 
was  struck  off  by  order  of  the  grand  siguior. 

The  strenuous  and  long  continued  efforts  of  the  Porte  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from  the  eastern  seas, 
display  the  vast  importance  of  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia.  Though  immediate  gain 
seems  to  have  been  the  sole  motive  of  the  Europeans  who  first  went  to  India,  the  Moors  and  Turks  per- 
ceived the  remote  political  consequences  of  their  arrival,  in  the  clearest  light.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
undecisive  expedition  of  Pirbec,  two  other  formidable  Turkish  squadrons  were  sent  against  the  Portu- 
guese. But  both  of  these  were  commanded  by  officers  of  mean  abilities,  and  were  totally  defeated  by 
shipwreck  and  battle.  The  zamorim  and  the  king  of  Pimenta,  whose  combined  army  Noronha  had 
formerly  permitted  to  escape,  had  continued,  during  the  war  in  Ceylon  and  with  the  Turks,  to  harass 
the  Portuguese  fleets,  and  the  king  of  Cochin,  their  ally.  Noronha,  now  at  leisure,  went  in  person  to 
revenge  these  insults,  and  the  rich  islands  of  Algada,  subject  to  the  king  of  Pimenta,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  Onr  military  poet,  Camoens,  at  this  time  arrived  in 
India,  and  discovered  his  valour  as  a  volunteer  in  this  expedition. 

While  the  royal  monopoly  and  the  coasting  trade  were  thus  reduced  and  exposed,  under  the  languor 
and  weakness  of  the  mditary  operations,  the  active  spirit  of  Xavier  was  untired.  Having  visited  almost 
every  settlement,  every  where  endeavouring  to  inspire  political  vigourand  unanimity,  he  was  now  busied 
in  adding  the  Chinese  language  to  his  other  laborious  acquirements  of  the  oriental  tongues  ;  for  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  China  was  the  grand  object  of  bis  stupendous  plan.  But,  alarmed  at  the  spread- 
ing  odium  raised  by  the  cruel  and  unjust  actions  of  Noronha  in  Ceylon,  he  hasted  thither,  for  he  fore- 
saw the  malign  influence  of  the  Portuguese  insolence  and  oppression.  From  Ceylon  he  went  to  theMa- 
lucos  and  Japan,  and  when  ready  to  enter  China,  his  death  in  the  isle  of  Sancyon  closed  his  unwearied 
labours  of  twelve  years  in  the  east.  To  restrain  the  Portuguese  injustice  and  tyranny,  and  to  win  the 
afTection  of  the  natives,  were  the  means  by  which  Xavier  endeavoured  to  establish  his  stupendous  plan 
of  the  vassalage  of  the  eastern  world.  And,  had  he  lived  in  the  more  virtuous  days  of  Albuquerque, 
his  views  would  probably  have  been  crowned  with  success.  By  the  mean  artifires  and  frauds  of  the 
Jesuits  who  succeeded  in  his  mission,  whose  narrow  minds  were  earnest  for  present  emolument,  what 
good  effects  the  superior  mind  of  Xavier  had  produced,  were  soon  counteracted,  and  totally  lost. 

After  a  regency  of  three  years,  don  Alphonso  de  Noronha  was  succeeded  by  don  Pedro  de  Masca- 
renhas,  a  gentleman  in  his  seventieth  year.  Meale  Can  was  now  at  fioa.  Mascarene  adopted  the  for- 
mer policy  of  supporting  Meale's  title  to  the  throne  of  Hydal  Can,  and  proclaimed  him  king  of  Visa.- 
por.  But  Mascarene's  death,  ere  he  had  governed  thirteen  months,  closed  his  regency,  and  Francisco 
Barreto.  his  successor,  entering  into  his  views,  and  desirous  of  the  immense  emoluments  of  an  Indian 
war,  prosecuted  his  designs.  The  great  Castro,  by  his  patronage  of  Meale,  had  kept  the  Hydal  Can  in 
awe  ;  but  Castro's  faith  and  abilities  were  now  wanting.  In  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Hydal 
Can,  and  on  pretence  of  doing  justice  to  an  exiled  prince,  Barreto  kindled  a  war,  which  proved  highly 
injurious  to  the  Portuguese.  Meale  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  his  kingdom  of  Visapor;  and 
several  bloody  undecisive  campaigns  displayed  the  resentment  of  the  Hydal  Can  34.  Nor  were  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Maluciis  less  unhappy.  Deza,  the  Portuguese  governor,  treacherously  imprisoned  the 
king  of  Ternate  and  his  whole  family,  and  ordered  them  to  be  starved  to  death.     He  was  relieved, 

33  By  order  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  by  means  of  Xavier,  the  e.\tortions  of  Noronha  were  after- 
words restored  to  the  king  of  Cota. 

34  See  the  note  on  Ilarreto,  in  the  Life  of  Camoiins. 
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however,  by  the  nriglibuuring  princes,  who  took  arms  in  his  defence  ;  and  the  submission  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  deprived  Deza  of  his  command,  ended  the  war. 

While  the  military  reputation  of  the  Portuguese  had  almost  Instils  terrours,  while  their  empire  in 
the  east  was  Ihus  hastening  to  its  fall,  John  III  was  succeeded  by  Sebastian,  an  infant ;  and  don  ton. 
stantinc  de  Craganza,  of  the  blood-royal,  was  appointed  deputy-king  of  India.  He  governed  three 
years,  and  never  performed  one  action  which  did  honour  to  his  abilities.  The  officers  he  sent  out  on 
various  expeditions  were  generally  defeated,  particularly  in  a  war  with  the  Turks  on  the  coasts  of  Ara- 
bia. He  himself  shared  the  same  fate,  and  once  saved  his  life,  at  the  city  of  Jafanapalan,  by  inglori- 
ous flight.  His  views  were  of  no  importance.  He  imprisoned  Luis  de  IVIclo  for  losing  too  much  time 
in  a  victorious  expedition  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  a  descent  on  Ceylon,  the  Portuguese  seized  the 
tooth  of  a  monkey,  a  relic  held  sacred  by  the  pagans,  for  which,  according  to  Linschoten,  700,000 
ducats  were  offered  in  ransom;  but  Constantine  ordered  it  to  be  homed.  The  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu 
pretended  the  real  tooth  was  saved  by  a  Banian,  and  each  asserting  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
genuine  one,  bloody  wars,  which  much  endangered  the  Portuguese  eastern  settlements,  were  kindled  ; 
and  Constantine,  finding  himself  embarrassed,  resigned,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  council  of  Lisbon. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  great  politeness  and  afl'ability ;  and  his  government  is  distinguished  by  the 
establishment  of  the  inquisition  at  Goa. 

Don  Constantine  was  succeedi^d  by  the  count  de  Redondo.  Petty  wars  continued  as  usual  on  every 
coast.  In  l.OtH,  a  Portuguese  ship,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  attacked  by  three  vessels  of 
Malabar;  Redondo  complained,  and  wau  answered  by  the  zamorim,  that  some  rebels  had  done  it, 
whom  he  was  welcome  to  seize  and  chastise.  Irritated  by  this  reply,  and  on  purpose  to  retort  it,  he 
sent  Dominic  de  Mesquita  with  three  ships  to  scour  the  coast  of  Malabar.  And  Mesquita  soon  mur- 
dered above  2000  Malabrians,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  he  sewed  up  in  their  own  sail  cloths  and 
wantonly  drowned.  Redondo,  however,  died  suddenly,  ere  the  zamorim  complained  ;  but  such  was 
the  sameness  of  idea  among  the  Portuguese,  that  Juan  de  Mendoza,  his  successor,  in  answer  to  the 
zamorim*s  complaint,  adopted  the  intended  witticism  of  Redondo,  and  retorted  the  zamorim*s  reply, 
"  it  was  done  by  rebels,  whom  he  was  welcome  to  seize  and  chastise  "  A  si)irited  reprisal  is  often  the 
most  decisive  measure  ;  but  this  inhuman  one,  surely,  was  not  dictated  by  wisdom.  A  hold  woman  of 
quality,  whose  husband  had  been  murdered  by  Mesquita,  with  all  the  fury  ascribed  to  an  ancient 
druidess,  ran  from  place  to  place,  execrating  the  Portuguese,  and  exciting  to  revenge.  Many  of  the 
Moors  entered  into  an  oath,  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  rooted  the  Portuguese  out  of 
India.  They  suddenly  beset  the  fort  of  Cananor,  and  burned  above  thirty  Portuguese  ships  that  rode 
under  its  cannon  ;  and  a  tedious  war  ensued.  Mendoza,  after  six  months,  was  superseded  bv  don 
Antonio  de  Noronha,  who  ended  the  war  of  Cananor  with  the  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country.  Con- 
fusion and  bloodshed  covered  the  rich  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  new  converts,  the  allies  of  Portueal, 
were  hunted  down  by  the  other  natives.  The  king  of  .Achem  and  other  princes  began  now  to  meditate 
a  general  league  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Portuguese.  And  the  Grand  Turk,  desirous  of  acquisition 
in  India,  became  a  zealous  auxiliary.  Hut  though  the  first  attempt  upon  Malaca  was  defeated  bv  the 
valour  of  don  Leonis,  the  commander,  the  league  continued  in  agitation,  while  the  Portuguese  seemed 
to  invite  and  to  solicit  their  own  destruction.  The  rapine  of  individuals  became  every  year  more  shame- 
less and  general.  While  an  idolatrous  devotion  to  saints  and  images  rendered  them  inexorable  in  their 
cruelty  to  those  of  a  different  worship,  they  abandoned  themselves  without  restraint  to  the  most  lascivi- 
ous luxury,  and  every  officer  had  his  seraglio  of  five,  six,  or  eight  of  the  tinest  women.  Indian  women 
of  quality  were  publicly  dragged  from  their  kindred  by  Portuguese  ravishers.  'I'he  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  had  received  the  Portuguese  with  the  greatest  friendship.  At  a  banquet  given  hv  the  na- 
tives, a  young  officer,  in  the  face  of  all  the  company,  and  in  presence  of  her  husband,  attempted  to 
ravish  one  of  the  principal  ladies,  and  was  unreproved  by  his  countrymen.  The  tables  were  instantly 
overturned,  and  the  Portuguese  expelled  the  island.  And  here,  as  at  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India 
the  popuLir  fury  was  first  glutted  with  the  blood  of  those  natives,  now  esteemed  as  traitors  who  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Portuguese.  Immediately  ancthermost  daring  breach  of  humanity  called 
aloud  upon  the  jirinces  of  the  east  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  each  other.     Ayero  ^,  kiu"  of  Ter- 

55  This  is  the  same  prince  whom  Deza  treacherously  imprisoned,  and  attempted  to  starve.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  faithful  to  the  Portuguese,  till  his  nephi-w  was  murdered  by  some  of  their  officers. 
Three  of  the  aggressors  were  seized  by  the  kings  order,  and  put  to  death.  On  renewing  the  alliance' 
with  the  Portuguese,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  couiinandaai's  nephew.    At  be  »ai>  stab- 
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nafe, had  always  been  friendly  and  tribiitaiy  lo  the  Portuguese;  yet  on  renewing  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
after  having  mutually  sworn  on  the  arms  of  Portugal,  he  was  stabhcd  by  order  of  the  Portuguese  com- 
mandant. Nor  did  this  treachery  appease  the  murcierer.  In  presence  of  his  queen  and  daughters,  who 
•  in  vain  implored  permission  to  bury  him,  his  body  was  cut  into  pieces  and  salted,  put  into  a  chest,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  He  had  a  son,  however,  Chil  Bahu,  who,  in  revenge  of  this,  proved  the  most  for- 
niidable  enemy  the  Portuguese  had  ever  known  in  the  east.  His  ambassadors  hasted  from  court  to 
court,  and  the  princes  of  India,  harassed  by  their  cruel  awful  tyrants,  who  trampled  on  every  law  of 
humanity  and  good  policy,  combined  with  him  in  a  general  league  fur  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  and  so  confident  were  the  natives  of  success,  that  not  only  the  division  of  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlements, but  the  possession  of  the  most  beautiful  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  was  also  settled  among 
them.  Five  years  was  this  league  in  forming,  and  eastern  politics  never  produced  a  better  concerted 
plan  of  operation.  The  various  forts  and  territories  of  the  Portuguese  were  allotted  to  the  neighbour- 
ing princes.  Goa,  Onor,  and  liravalor  were  to  reward  the  victories  of  the  Hydal  Can  ;  Chaul,  Damam, 
«nd  Bai,aini  were  to  betaken  by  NizamaUico,  a  king  of  the  Decan  ;  the  zamorim  was  to  possess  him- 
aelfof  Cananor,  Mangalor,  Cochin,  and  Chale  ;  the  king  of  Achem  was  to  reduce  Malaca  ;  and  the  king 
of  Temate  was  to  attack  the  Malucos.  Besides  these,  many  other  princes  had  their  appointed  lines  of 
action;  and  this  tremendous  storm  was  to  burst,  in  every  quarter,  at  the  same  instant.  Don  Luis  de 
Ataide  was  governor  of  India  when  this  war  began.  The  Hydal  Can,  with  an  army  which  consisted  of 
109,000  infantry,  3.5,000  horse,  '2140  elephants,  and  350  pieces  of  cannon,  covered  the  continent  op- 
posite to  Goa  for  several  leagues,  and  the  disposition  of  his  extensive  posts  displayed  great  generalship. 
Every  eminence  was  fortified,  and  his  batteries,  of  two  leagues  in  exlejit,  thundered  upon  Goa.  The 
dispositions  of  Ataide,  however,  not  only  protected  that  island,  but  his  unexpected  inroads  often  carried 
terrour  and  slaughter  through  this  immense  encampment.  The  Hydal  Can,  though  greatly  dispirited, 
began  to  plant  gardens  and  orchards,  and  build  banqueting-houses,  as  if  resolved  to  conquer,  at  what- 
ever distance  of  time.  While  Goa  was  thus  besieged,  Chaul,  a  place  of  less  defence,  was  infested  by 
Nizamaluco,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  150,000  men,  Turks,  Moors,  Ethiopians,  J'ersians,  and  Indians. 
The  king  of  Temate  attacked  the  Malucos;  the  queen  of  Oarzopa  carried  her  arms  against  Onor;  and 
Sural  was  seized  by  Agalachem,  a  prince  tributary  to  the  Mogul.  And  even  the  ancient  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,  persecuted  by  the  inquisition  of  Goa,  for  non-submission  to  the  see  of  RomeS",  joined  the 
Pagans  and  Mohammedans  against  the  natives  of  Portugal.  But  where  even  the  embers  of  haughty 
Talour  remain,  danger  and  an  able  general  will  awake  them  into  a  flame.  Don  Luis,  the  viceroy,  was 
advised  to  withdraw  the  Portuguese  from  the  exterior  parti:  tor  the  support  of  (ioa,  the  seat  of  their  em- 
pire. But  this  he  gallantly  lefus-ed,  and  even  permitted  a  fleet  with  400  men  to  sail  tor  Portugal". 
The  zamorim  and  the  king  of  .dehorn,  having  met  some  repulses  at  sea,  were  not  punctual  in  the 
agreed  commencement  of  hostility.  This  favoured  Ataide;  and  no  sooner  did  he  gain  an  advantage  in 
one  place,  than  he  sent  relief  to  another.  He  and  the  best  troops  hastened  from  fort  to  fort,  and  victory 
followed  victory,  till  the  leaders  of  this  most  formidable  combination  sued  for  |)eace.  A  signal  proof  of 
what  valour  and  military  art  may  do  against  the  greatest  multitudes  of  undisciplined  militia. 

bed,  he  laid  hold  of  a  cannon  which  bore  the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  exclaimed,  ".4h!  cavaliers,  is  it 
thus  you  reward  the  most  faithful  subject  of  j'our  king  my  sovereign  I" 

36  .See  Geddes's  History  of  the  Malabrian  Church.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  according  to  the 
Portuiruese  historians,  disturbed  the  new  converts,  by  telling  them  that  the  religion  the  Portuguese 
taught  them  was  not  Christianity.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Jesuits,  who  in  revenge  persecuted 
the  Thomists  with  all  the  horrours  of  the  newly  established  inquisition.  The  following  short  .account  of 
the  Christians  of  the  east  may  iimhaps  be  acceptable.  In  the  south  parts  of  Malabar,  about  200,000 
of  the  inhabitants  professedChristianiiy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  'I'hey  called  themselves 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  by  which  apostle  their  ancestors  had  been  converted.  For  1300  years 
they  had-  been  \mdur  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  who  appointed  their  meterane  or  archbishop.  Dr. 
Geddes,  in  his  History  of  the  church  of  .Malabar,  relates,  that  Francisco  Roz,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
complained  to  Mene/es,  the  Portuguese  archbishop  of  Goa,  that  when  he  showed  these  people  an  image 
of  our  Lady,  they  cried  out,  "  Away  with  that  filthiness  !  we  are  Christians,  and  do  not  adore  idols  or 
pagods." 

Dom  Frev  Aleixo  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  did  "  endeavour  to  thrust  upon  the  church  of  Ma- 
labar the  whole  mass  of  [Kipery,  which  they  were  before  unacquainted  with."  To  this  purpose  he  had 
cnga''ed  all  the  neidibouring  princes  to  assist  him;  "and  had  secured  the  m.ajor  part  of  the  priests 
present,  in  all  one  hundred  and  lifty-three,  whereof  two  thirds  were  onlained  by  himself,  and  made 
them  abiure  their  old  religion,  and  subscribe  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV." — Mdlar's  History  of  the  Pro- 
pag.  of  Christianity. 

3"  This  was  the  trading  fleet,  or  regal  inonopoly,  the  delay  of  which  might  have  produced  his  recalli 
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A  liiglily  Iionournhle  peace  w:is  conrliided  with  Nizamaluco  ;  but  wliiie  tlie  Hydal  Can  was  in 
treaty,  and  while  the  zamorini,  who  was  now  in  arms  b(»th  by  sea  and  land,  proposed  conditien^  to 
which  Ataide  would  not  listen^',  that  brave  commander  was  superseded  by  t!  e  arrival  of  bis  succes- 
sor, Antonio  de  Noronha.  When  Ataide  left  India,  tlie  llydal  Can  was  still  before  Goa,  and  the  new 
viceroy  had  tlie  honour  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  jcace.  T?ut  the  important  fortress  of  Chalc,  near 
Calicut,  surrendered  to  tlie  ;;ainoriin,  who  was  still  in  arms.  And  the  new  commission  of  Noronha  in- 
volved the  cast  in  perplexities  unknown  before.  At  the  vr  ry  time  >vben  the  league  began  to  exert  it» 
apparently  invincible  force,  at  that  very  tinje  kin^  Sebastian,  now  about  his  sixteenth  year,  divided  hi* 
eastern  em[)ire,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  most  flourishing  coiulition,  into  three  governments,  independent 
of  each  other.  Noronha  was  to  command  from  Cape  Gardafu,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  coast 
of  Pegu,  with  the  title  of  viceroy  of  India.  From  (;ardafu  to  Cape  Corrieutes,  below  Madngascar,  was 
given  to  Francisco  IJarreto,  late  governor  of  Portuguese  Asia,  now  entitled  governor  of  Monomotapa ; 
and  from  Pegu  to  China,  with  the  title  of  governor  of  .Malaca,  was  appointed  to  Antonio  Moniz  Barreto. 
■In  this  poinp'ius  division  of  empire,  Moniz  liarreto  was  to  be  equipped  from  India;  but  Portuguese 
India  could  not  affljrd  the  force  which  his  patent  appointed,  and  Moniz  refused  to  sail  to  Malaca  with 
an  inferior  equiiunent.  The  celebrated  Echcbar,  the  Great  Mogul,  or  emperor  of  Ilindostan,  had  now 
possessed  himself  of  the  throne  of  Catnbaya39,  and  as  Havaim  and  Damam  had  formerly  belonged  to 
that  kingdom,  he  meditated  the  recovery  of  these  territories  from  the  Portuguese:  but  while  he  was 
ready  to  invest  Damam,  Noronha  entered  the  river  with  so  formidable  a  ileet,  thai  F.chebar  consented 
to  a  peace  which  conlirnied  the  Portuguese  right  of  possession,  on  condition  of  their  alliance.  The 
king  of  Achem,  who  according  to  the  league  was  to  have  invaded  Malaca,  now  performed  bis  part,  and 
reduced  that  settlement,  which  had  no  governor,  to  the  deepest  distress.  The  arms  of  Tcmate  were 
also  pros^ierous  in  the  Malucos.  To  the  relief  of  these  Noronha  sent  some  su]3plies,  but  while  he  was 
preparing  to  seiul  more,  an  order  from  Portugal  arrived,  which  empowered  don  Gasper  arclihishop  of 
Goa  to  depose  Noronha,  and  invest  Moniz  with  the  government  of  India.  Don  Leonis  de  Pereyra  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  governor  of  Malaca.  Moniz  urged  him  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  his  settle- 
inen(^,  but  Leonis  refused  to  go  thither  with  less  than  the  appointed  equipment.  Though  on  the  pri- 
vate accnsations  of  Mouiz,  Noronha  was  degr.aded  for  a  like  refusal ;  though  Nuronha  was  then  at  war, 
and  Moniz  now  at  peace;  and  though  Leonis  abated  in  his  demand,  Moniz  was  immoveable.  Leonis 
therefore  sailed  for  Portugal,  where  his  conduct  was  justified,  yet  no  punishment  allotted  to  Moniz  ; 
such  was  the  unblushing  partiality  with  which  the  ministers  of  Sebastian  governed  the  falling  empire  of 
Portuguese  Asia. 

While  Malaca  was  thus  deserted  by  its  governor,  the  king  of  Achem  and  the  queen  of  Japara,  with 
numerous  fleets  and  armies,  poured  all  the  horrours  of  war  upon  that  valuable  territory.  Time  after  time, 
as  the  shattered  fleets  of  the  one  retired  to  repair,  the  new  armaments  of  the  other  immediately  (jlled 
their  stations.  .Vnd  the  king  of  Tcrnate,  the  author  of  the  league,  was  victorious  In  the  isles  of  Maluco. 
The  several  supplies  of  relief,  sent  by  Moniz,  one  of  which  consisted  of  '200(1  troops,  all  |)erished  by 
shipwreck  ere  they  reached  their  destined  ports.  The  niurdircr  of  king  Ayero  was  stabbed  by  the  po- 
pulace, and  the  Portuguese  were  totally  expelled  from  this  settlement,  which  comin.indcd  the  spies 
islands.  Nor  was  the  government  of  Francis  Barreto,  in  Monomotapa,  less  unhappy.  He,  who  had 
been  governor  of  India,  says  Faria,  accepted  of  this  diminished  command  for  three  reasons;  because 
he  was  pour,  because  it  was  the  king's  will,  and  because  it  was  a  post  of  great  danger.  His  commission 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  mines,  which  supply  Sofala  and  the  neiglibouring  ports  with  gold  and 
eilver:  and  one  Mouclaros,  a  Jesuit,  accompanied  him,  without  whose  concurrence  he  was  prohibited 
to  act.  He  sailed  from  Lisbon,  with  only  three  ships  and  a  thousand  men,  in  1  jfi9,and  having  received 
■ome  supplies  at  Mozambique,  together  with  tools  for  miners,  caaiels  *°  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 

3'  "  Ho  would  make  no  peace,"  he  said,  "  but  upon  such  terms  as  the  zamorini  might  expect,  were 
the  Portuguese  in  the  most  flomishing condition." 

39  Mahumud,  nephew  of  king  liadur,  was  betrayed  into  Echebar's  hands  by  one  of  his  officers.  The 
traitor  was  beheaded'  by  order  of  Kchebar. 

<»  Cortcz  is  justly  admired  for  the  ready  dexterity  with  which  he  improved  every  opinion  of  the 
Mexicans  to  his  own  advantage.  liarreto  gave  an  instance  of  this  art  ujion  this  expedition.  When  the 
C'afres  were  suing  for  peace,  and  Barreto  in  great  want  of  provisions,  one  of  the  camels  having  liroke 
loose  from  its  keepers,  and  after  running  till  tired,  happened  to  be  met  by  Barreto,  to  »  horn  it  instantly 
kneeled,  as  is  usual  for  that  creature  when  it  receives  its  burden.  The  Cafres,  who  had  never  before 
seen  such  an  animal,  thought  it  spoke  to  the  governor,  and  earnestly  asked  what  it  said.  "  These  crea- 
tures," replied  Barreto,  "  live  upon  human  llesh;  and  this  one  has  been  sent  from  its  brethren  to  beg  I 
would  nut  make  peace  with  you,  utherni.sc  tUey  taukt  be  starved."  After  oiucli  eutreaty,  itarrvto  pra- 
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he  proceeded  to  his  visionary  povermnent.  lie  landed  in  the  river  of  Good  Signs,  and  proposed  to  march 
to  the  mines  by  the  route  of  Sofala.  But  to  this  Monclaros  would  not  consent,  an<l  by  his  direction  he 
took  a  more  distant  course.  After  a  march  of  ten  days  along  tlie  river  Zaiuheze,  during  which  his 
small  army  suflcred  jrreatly  by  extreme  heat  and  thirst,  he  saw  the  mountains  and  valleys  covered  with 
innumerable  multitudes  of  armed  men.  These,  however,  were  dispersed  by  his  fire-arms;  and  soon 
after  another  army,  as  numerous  as  the  former,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Cafres  now  sued  for  peace, 
nnd  otTered  to  discover  the  mines.  But  when  now  on  the  eve  of  success,  Monclaros  commanded  him  to 
desist  from  liis  ruinous  expedition,  and  immediately  to  return  to  Mozambi()ue.  And  so  deeply  was 
Barretoafl'octed  with  this  disappointment  and  dishonour,  that  overwhelmed  with  the  fever  of  indigna- 
tion, without  any  other  symptom  of  ail,  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  sighs,  after  the  violent  mental  agi- 
tation of  two  days.  Among  his  papers  was  found  a  commission  for  Vaseo  Homcm,  his  major,  to  suc- 
ceed him;  who.  persuaded  by  the  Jesuit,  immediately  returned  to  Mozambique.  liut  Monclaros  having 
sailed  for  Portugal,  Homcm,  upbraided  by  the  officers  of  that  station,  returned  to  Monomotapa.  He 
landed  at  Sofala,  and  from  thence,  by  a  short  and  easy  march,  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  mines 
were  expected.  After  some  skirmishes  with  the  Cafres,  the  king  of  Chicanga  pretended  to  befriendlj', 
and  otTered  to  show  the  mines.  Having  led  the  Portuguese  from  province  to  province,  he  at  last 
brought  them  to  a  place  where  he  had  ordered  some  ore  to  be  buried  and  scattered,  and  here  he  told 
them  was  a  rich  silver  mine.  While  the  Portuguese  were  several  days'  busied  in  digging  around,  the 
Cafres  escaped  ;  and  Homem,  his  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  retired  to  Sofala,  lea\'ing  a  captain  named 
Cardoso,  with  200  men,  to  make  further  trial.  Fearless  of  this  small  party,  the  Cafres  returned,  and 
with  confident  promises  offered  to  discover  the  richest  and  easiest  worked  mines  in  their  country.  Car- 
doso believed  them,  and  was  led  into  defiles,  where  he  and  all  his  men  perished  by  the  wcajrons  of  the 
artful  barbarians.  Snch  was  the  end  of  the  government  of  Monomotapa,  the  golden  dream,  the  ill-con- 
certed and  ill-conducted  plan  of  the  weak  ministers  of  a  giddy  empire  hastening  to  its  fall. 

Moniz,  after  he  had  governed  three  years,  the  term  now  usually  named  in  the  writs  of  succession, 
\ras  succeeded  by  don  lago  de  Menezes,  under  whom  the  bloodshed  of  the  usual  petty  wars  with  the 
Moors  and  Malabrians  continued.  His  regency  is  distinguished  by  no  warlike  event  of  note :  and  after 
he  had  held  the  sword  of  command  about  two  years,  he  was  superseded  by  the  brave  Ataide  count  de 
Autouguia,  whose  art  and  valour  had  lately  triumphed  over  the  most  formidable  efforts  of  the  general 
Jeague. 

To  suppose  that  Sebastian  or  his  ministers  perceived  the  precarious  and  ruinous  state  of  their  eastern 
empire,  when  they  appointed  this  able  officer  to  that  very  critical  command,  were  to  allow  them  a 
merit,  which  every  other  part  of  their  conduct  relative  to  India  disclaims.  Don  Sebastian's  ideas  were 
totally  debauched  by  the  most  romantic  thirst  of  military  glory,  and  it  was  his  ambition  from  his  child- 
hood to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  o'  an  army  in  Africa.  Ataide  strenuously  opposed  this  wild  ex- 
pedition, which,  he  was  justly  convinced,  was  ill-adapted  to  the  state  of  his  country.  But  Sebastian, 
now  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  to  be  relieved  of  his  disagreeable  counsel,  ordered  him  to  resume  the 
viccroyship  of  India.  The  speech  which  Sebastian  made  to  Ataide,  upon  this  his  second  appointment, 
strongly  characterizes  the  frivolousness  which  now  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Don  Constantine 
de  Braganza.  of  the  blood  royal,  was  one  of  the  weakest  governors  that  ever  ruled  India.  Ataide,  on  the 
contrary,  had  performed  most  incredible  actions  ;  had  saved  the  Portuguese  from  the  greatest  dangers 
they  ever  surmounted  in  Asia.  Yet  Sebastian  did  not  bid  him  reign  as  he  had  formerly  done.  No,  he 
bid  him  reign  like  don  Constantine — a  man,  whose  abilities  reached  no  further  than  perhaps  to  open  a 
ball  gracefully,  for  his  politeness  was  his  only  commendation.  When  errours  in  government  begin,  the 
w'ise  see  the  secret  disease,  but  it  is  the  next  generation  which  feels  the  worst  of  its  efiecls.  Camoijns, 
whose  political  penetration  was  perhaps  unequalled  in  his  age  and  country,  saw  the  declension  of  man- 
ners, and  foretold  in  vain  the  fall  of  empire.  Portugal  owed  its  existence  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and 
the  ideas  of  liberty,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  statutes  of  Lamego.  Camoens,  in  a  fine  allegory,  la- 
ments the  decay  of  the  ancient  virtues.  Under  the  character  of  a  huntsman  he  paints  the  wild  ro- 
mantic pursuits  of  king  Sebastian,  and  wishes  that  he  may  not  fall  the  victim  of  his  blind  passion. 
The  courtiers  he  characterises,  as  the  most  venal  of  self-interested  flatterers:  and  the  clergy,  the  men 
of  letters,  he  says, 

trimm'd  the  lamp  at  night's  mid  hour. 

To  plan  new  laws  to  arm  the  regal  power, 

mised  to  persuade  the  camels  to  be  contented  with  the  flesh  of  beeves;  upon  which  the  Cafres  gladly 
supplied  them  with  a.s  many  herds  as  he  desired. 
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Sleepless  at  night's  mid  hour  to  raze  the  laws, 
The  sacred  bulwarks  of  i  he  people's  cause. 
Framed  ere  the  blood  c;f  hard-earn'd  victory 
On  their  brave  fathers'  hclin-hackt  swords  was  drj'. 

L'nperceived  by  the  unlettered  nobility,  the  principles  of  the  constitution  gradually  expired  under  the 
artful  increase  of  the  royal  perogative.  If  Sebastian  was  more  resolute  than  John  I,  his  power  was 
bought  by  the  degeneracy  of  bis  subjects,  and  weakness  of  the  state,  the  certain  price  with  which  mo- 
narchs  purchase  their  beloved  despotism.  The  neglect  of  one  man  of  merit  is  the  signal  fur  the  worth- 
less, if  rich,  to  crowd  to  court.  Many  of  these  signals  were  given  in  the  reigns  of  Emmanuel,  John  III, 
and  Sebastian,  and  thus  the  labours  of  an  Albuquerque,  a  Nunio,  a  Castro,  and  an  Ataide,  were  frus- 
trated and  reversed.  These  governors,  bred  in  war,  enthusiasts  in  honour,  all  died  poor.  Xarafo,  the 
creature  of  Sampayo,  the  tyrant  of  his  master  the  king  of  Ormuz,  justly  accused  of  murders  and  the 
most  unliounded  extortion,  was  sent  in  irons  to  Lisbon.  But  he  carried  his  treasures  with  him,  and  «as 
restored  to  his  employments.  Anthony  Galvam,  the  most  honest  of  men,  saved  the  Malucos,  returned 
poor  to  Portugal,  and,  likePacheco,  died  in  an  alms-house,  liut  these,  the  errours  and  crimes  of  former 
reigns,  were  of  little  efl'ect  compared  to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  inattention  to, and  ignorance  of  In- 
dian aifairs,  discovered  by  the  ministers  of  Sebastian.  They  ordered  don  George  de  Castro  who  sur- 
rendered the  furt  of  Chalc  to  the  zamorim,  to  be  tried  and  beheaded  ;  and  he  died  on  the  scaffold  at 
Goa.  Yet  a  year  after  this,  the  court  of  Lisbon  issued  a  commission  appointing  him  to  command  on  an- 
other station.  The  poverty  of  an  Albuquerque,  a  Nunio,  and  a  Castro,  was  now  the  public  jest  of  the 
Portuguese  <■  commandants.  Under  the  shade  of  silken  umbrellas,  some  of  the  late  viceroys  rode  to 
battle,  in  chairs  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  All  was  disunion,  gross  luxury,  and  audacious  weakness  in 
Portuguese  Asia,  when  Sebastian  lost  his  crown  in  his  African  expedition.  And  what  greatly  hastened 
their  ru'ui,  the  natives  now  perceived  their  weakness,  and  foretold  their  approaching  fall.  About  fifty 
years  before  this  period,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  India,  that  the  Portuguese  were  among  men 
what  lions  are  among  beasts  :  "  and  for  the  same  reason,"  said  an  Indian  captive  to  a  Portuf-uese 
olBcer,  "  nature  has  appointed  that  your  species  should  be  equally  few."  But  as  soon  as  their  luxury 
began  to  appear,  these  sentiments  were  changed.  "  Let  them  alone,"  said  one  Indian  prince  to  another 
"  the  frauds  of  their  revenue,  and  their  love  of  luxury  will  soon  ruin  them.  What  they  gain  as  brave 
soldiers  they  will  soon  lose  as  avaricious  merchants.  They  now  conquer  Asia,  but  Asia  will  soon  con- 
quer them."  And  a  king  of  Persia  asked  a  Portuguese  captain,  "  how  many  of  the  Indian  viceroys  had 
been  bcliLadcd  by  the  l.in/s  of  Portugal."  "None,"  replied  the  officer.  "  Then  you  will  not  long  " 
returned  the  Persian,  "  be  the  masters  of  India." 

Wlien  Ataide  sailed  for  India  on  his  second  viceroyship,  he  dreaded  the  disasters  which  would  follow 
the  precipitate,  ill-concerted  expedition  of  Sebastian.  And  it  was  his  first  care,  after  his  arrival  in  the 
east,  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  the  unhappy  event.  He  immediately  fitted  out  a  fleet  which 
struck  the  priuces  of  India  with  awe  and  terrour.  Any  particular  destination  of  this  armament  was  ne- 
ver known;  for  so  formidable  did  Ataide  appear,  that  the  tidings  of  the  death  and  total  defeat  of 
Sebastian  in  Africa  produced  no  war  in  India.  Sebastian  was  succeeded  by  an  old  weak  man,  his  urand 
uncle,  the  cardinal  Henry.  Two  years  closed  Henry's  pusillanimous  sway.  And  Philip  II  of  Spain 
soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  brave  Ataide,  after  having  humbled 
the  Hydal  Can  for  a  breach  of  treaty,  aud  concluded  a  peace,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  of  which  he 
died  in  the  third  year  of  his  regency  ;  so  sincerely  was  he  affected  with  the  fall  of  his  country,  which  he 
foresaw  and  foretold  <'".  He  was  succeeded  by  Henian  Telle?,  de  Menezes,  appointed  by  the  five  regents 
who  governed  Portugal  after  the  demise  of  Henry,  Under  Menezes,  Mascate  was  plundered  bv  the 
Turks.  A  squadron  was  fitted  out  to  its  relief;  but  this  the  commander  never  attempted.  He  avoided 
the  Turkish  galleys,  but  plundered  and  laid  in  ashes  the  rich  cities  of  Pesani,  Gaiidel,  and  Teis  on  the 
coast  of  the  Naytaqjcs,  near  Cambaya,  with  whom  the  Portuguese  were  not  at  war.  After  a  government 
of  six  months,  Menezes  was  superseded  by  don  Francisco  de  Mascarenhas,  the  fiist  viceroy  appointed 
by  Philip.     His  brave  defence  of  Chaul  against  Nizamaluco  entitled  him  tj  this  distinction'    and  Philio 

<'  In  particular,  don  A.  de  Noronha,  viceroy  in  1568,  is  recorded  for  publicly  branding  such  conduct* 
as  mad.ios  liut  the  niitives  of  these  heroes  perhaps  displayed  the  truest  policy  and  highest  matuani- 
Eiity-     Of  tills  hereatier. 

«^  -^o  clear  was  his  heart  from  the  infection  of  avarice,  says  Faria,  that  while  others  carried  immense 
treasures  fom  Asia  to  Portugal,  he  only  brought  four  jars  of  water,  tilled  fr.im  the  fiur  grtat  rivers  Tieris 
Euphrates,  Indus,  and  Gauges,  which  were  many  years  preserved  as  his  trophy  in  his  castle  of  Peniilic' 
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for  obvious  reasons  loaded  him  with  honours,  )x)wers,  and  einohntients,  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any 
former  viceroy.  He  was  commissioEied  to  proclaim  Philip  in  India  ;  hul  Menezes,  though  he  lost  his 
reward,  had  already  performed  this  confirmation  of  the  usurpers  title  ■'3.  But  though  Mascarene  found 
Philip  peacefully  acknowledged,  all  was  confusion  and  weakness  in  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Turks 
and  Moguls,  thezatnorim,  and  other  princes,  in  little  squadrons  unconnected  with  each  other,  spread  all 
the  horrours  of  piratical  war  from  Melinda  to  Malaca.  The  Portuguese  squadrons  were  frequently  de- 
feated, and  their  military  reputation  was  in  deep  decline.  Cochin  had  long  been  the  faithful  and  valu- 
able ally  of  Portugal ;  hut  the  ]>resent  king,  unable  to  pay  the  enornious,  ungenerous  taxes  demanded 
by  Mascarene,  resigned  his  revenues  to  the  Portuguese.  Twenty  thousand  Cochinians  bound  them- 
selves in  an  oath  to  die  in  defence  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  Mascarene  was  necessitated  to  suspend 
his  acquirement,  an  acquirement  which  was  relinquished  by  don  Duarte  de  Menezes,  who,  afVer  theusual 
regency  of  three  years,  succeeded  him  in  command.  Malaca,  invested  by  the  king  of  Uiantana,  was  now 
desolated  by  famine.  About  a  hundred  people  died  every  day,  and  mothers  exchanged  their  children, 
that  they  might  not  eat  their  own  offspring.  The  island  of  Ceylon  was  also  steeped  in  blood,  and  the 
Portuguese  there  rerluced  to  the  deepest  distress.  But  though  don  Paulo  de  Lima  displayed  the  ancient 
valour  of  his  countrymen  in  the  relief  of  Malaca  and  the  fort  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  the  frequent  repul- 
ses of  the  Portuguese  emboldened  the  natives  to  seize  everj^  opportunity  of  hostility.      ^ 

Under  the  government  of  Menezes,  a  court  of  chancery,  in  1.58C,  was  erected  at  Ooa.  The  citizens, 
Jong  oppressed  by  military  tyrants,  had  requested  Philip  for  such  jurisdiction.  But  what  chiefly  distin- 
guishes this  period,  is  the  alteration  of  the  royal  monopoly,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese 
East  India  company.  The  revenues  of  India,  received  by  the  exchequer  of  Lisbon,  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  million  of  crowns.  This,  yearly  sent  to  Portugal  in  Indian  goods  on  board  of  his  majes- 
ty's ships,  had  long  been  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  the  armaments  almost  annually  equipped  in 
Portugal  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  dominion  **,  And  Philip,  unwilling  to  continue  such  preposte- 
rous course,  farmed  the  trade  of  India  to  a  company  of  merchants,  under  regulations  of  the  same  spirit 
by  which  the  Spanish  trade  to  Mexico  and  the  Portuguese  commerce  with  lirazil  <5  have  ever  been  go- 
verned. As  in  these  the  sovereign  is  sole  master  of  the  garrisons  and  territory,  which  are  protected  bjr 
Ills  fleets  and  armies,  so  Philip  remained  sovereign  of  Portuguese  India.  And  as  the  annual  (lotas  which 
sail  to  Mexico  and  Brazil  are  under  severe  restrictions,  but  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
those  regions,  so  tlie  merchants  who  undertook  the  annual  equipment  of  the  Indian  squadron,  in  reward 
of  the  revenue  stipulated  to  be  paid,  received  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  India.  An  esta- 
blishmentupon  other  principles  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  colonization  understood, 
or  ever  practised,  by  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

When  this  new  commercial  regulation  was  known  in  India,  it  excited  the  greatest  discontent.  And  all 
the  authority  of  the  viceroy  and  of  the  clergy  was  hardly  sufficient  to  suppress  an  insurrection  at  Goa. 
By  its  due  operation,  the  lucrative  licentiousness  of  the  private  traders  would  have  received  some 
bounds  ;  and  a  check  upon  their  immense  profits  gave  a  general  alarm.  There  were  stated  voyages 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  viceroy  to  collect  the  king's  revenues  in  the  different  settlements. 
And  the  commanders  of  these  squadrons,  acted  now,  without  restraint,  as  private  merchants,  and  their 
profits  were  almost  incredible  <".  The  idea  of  preventing  tl;e  military  to  become  merchants  was  now  no 
more.  And  even  the  viceroys,  afler  Castro  and  Ataide,  became  private  traders.  Besides  their  yearly 
salaries  now  raised  to  18,000  crowns,  some  of  them  cleared  5,  some  5,  and  some  800,000  ducats,  by 
their  own  merchandise.  And  those  who  bore  the  titleofdon  were  not  now  ashamed  to  command  their  own 

«  By  the  statutes  of  Lamego,  the  magna  charta  of  Portugal,  a  foreigner  cannot  hold  the  Portuguese 
sceptre. 

♦•  According  to  Faiia,  the  royal  revenues,  about  this  time,  stood  thus :  The  customs  of  Dio,  above 
100,000  crowns;  those  of  Goa,  1(50, 000;  those  of  Malaca,  70,000;  the  tribute  of  princes  and  territo- 
ries, 200,000;  which,  together  with  the  king's  share  of  the  prizes  taken  by  bis  own  ships,  amounted  to 
above  a  million  of  crowns  yearly-  It  ought  to  have  been  two  millions,  says  our  historian,  bat  was  thus 
reduced  by  the  frauds  of  office,  and  enormous  salaries  of  the  commanders  of  the  various  forts,  which  ar- 
ticle alone  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  n)illion  per  annum. 

«  The  trade  to  these  places  is  confined  to  particular  ports,  annual  flotas  and  register  ships,  and  even 
the  quantity  of  goods  limited.  See  Account  of  the  European  settlements  in  America,  fiflh  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  25+,  &c.  and  3\b. 

<^  According  to  Faria's  estimate,  the  voyage  from  Goa  to  China  and  Japan  brought  the  captain 
100,000  crowns,  for  only  the  freight  of  the  goods  of  others  which  he  carried  ;  that  from  Coromandel  to 
Malaca,  20,000  ;  from  Goa  to  Mozambique,  24,Ul!0;  and  the  short  voyage  to  Ceylon,  4000.  And  the 
prutits  of  their  own  trade  were  equally  great. 
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piratical  merchant  sliips.  After  Castro,  some  nf  the  first  nobility  of  Portugal  were  sent  to  jovern  Indiai 
and  their  historians  bluntly  confess,  timt  they  went  thither  to  repaii"  their  fortunes.  Kut  thongli  rlie 
new  regulations  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  SpaniNh  trade  to  Mexico,  nothing  like  the  regularity  of  the 
flutas  was  attained  in  India.  The  viceroy  still  retained  the  care  of  fitting  out  the  homeward  ships,  and 
the  exigencies  of  India  rendered  their  number  and  cargoes  ever  precarious. 

Don  Duarte  de  Menezos  was  succeeded,  in  15S3,  by  Ismanuel  de  Souza  Coutlnno,  who  in  1)90  re- 
signed the  sword  to  Matthias  de  Albuquerque,  who  governed  about  seven  years.  In  IjV",  dun  Fran- 
cisco de  Gama,  count  de  Vidigueyra.  and  grandson  of  the  discoverer  of  India,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Portuguese  Asia.  But  not  more  degenerale  were  the  time-,  than  were  his  actions  and  manners  from 
those  of  his  illustrious  ancestor.  He  was  the  most  detested  and  mo>^t  insulted  ruler  <'  that  everg  >verned 
India  ;  and  the  meanness  of  his  abilities,  Ihe  ferocious  ungrateful  haughtiness  of  his  carriage,  and  his 
gross  injustice,  meriledthe  signal  contempt  with  which  he  was  treated.  The  peninsula  of  Pudepatam, 
between  Goa  and  Cochin,  was  at  this  time  iwssessed  by  a  .Moori-h  pirate,  named  Mahomet  Cunnale 
Marca,  who  made  war  alike  ou  the  Portuguese  and  the  subjects  of  the  zainorim.  The  zamorim  and  the 
viceroy  entered  into  a  treaty  to  crush  this  pirate;  and  the  former,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and 
don  Luis  <le  (lama,  brother  of  the  latter,  with  a  fieet  of  above  fifty  vessels,  laid  siege  to  Marca's  pen- 
insula ;  but  both  were  ignoniini  >usly  repulsed  ;  and  the  Portuguese  arms  under  don  Luis  received  llie 
greatest  di-grace,  says  Faria,  they  had  ever,  except  at  Ormuz,  experienced  in  the  east.  Andreas  de 
Furtado,  the  only  Portuguese  ofTicer  of  this  perio<l  whose  name  is  recorded  with  honjur,  soon  after  com- 
pelled Marca  to  surrender  on  condition  of  life  ;  a  conrlition  which  was  brutally  violated  by  the  ungene- 
rous Gania*'.  But  what  principally  marks  the  f.ital  regency  of  this  count  de  Vidigueyra,  is  the  arriv.-il 
of  the  first  warlike  squadron  of  the  Dutch  in  India,  the  heralds  of  the  total  subversion  of  the  Asiatic 
empire  of  Portugal. 

For  the  last  twelve  years,  the  Portuguese  cruelties  in  Ceylon  had  disgraced  human  nature <'.  -And 
for  many  years,  annual  fleets  had  regularly  been  sent  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  the  north  of  Ooa,  to 
make  piratical  wars,  on  pretence  of  the  suppression  of  pirates.  Yet,  as  if  all  their  former  cruelties  had 
been  too  little,  a  bull  of  croisade,  in  1  j94,  arrived  in  India,  comoianding  the  Portuguese  to  reduce  the 
infiilels  to  the  faith  by  the  force  of  arms.  This  was  a  new  pretence  to  plunder  the  pagodas,  the  repo- 
sitories of  the  Gentoo  treasures,  and  was  procured  by  the  Jesuits,  who  now  governed  the  springs  of  ac- 
tion over  all  Portuguese  Asia.  Though  most  adroit  in  fraudful  cabals,  that  which  bears  the  di.-honest 
name  of  low  ajnning  was  their  only  talent.  Cruel,  obstinate,  and  narrow  in  their  minds,  the  grossest 
Cf>mpulsion,  and  the  horrours  of  the  inquisition  5*,  were  the  methods  by  w*hich  they  endeavoured  to  pro- 
j)agate  their  religion.  Avaricious  of  jjower  and  riches,  and  eager  for  immed  ate  possession,  they  thrust 
tiiemselves  into  every  public  transaction.  The  idle  luxurious  military  easily  sulVered  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  them  :  and  their  intrigues  and  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  civil  and  military  government  em- 
broiled and  perplexed  every  operation.  In  almost  every  expedition  was  a  nionclai-os:  and  it  became 
usual  for  the  defeated  commanders  to  vindicate  themselves  by  accusing  the  .lesuits.  Imprest  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  facts  from  which  the  above  conclusions  are  drawn,  and  having  mentioned  a  dispute 
amicably  adiusted  by  a  Jesuit,  "  The  religious,"  says  the  historian  Sousa,  '*are  successful  agents  in  the 
priMuotion  of  peace  between  lay  governors;  but  when  they  ta!:e  ujjon  themselves  the  government  of  se- 
cular affairs,  they  bring  every  thing  to  confusion  and  ruin." 

While  the  .losnits  thus  cankered  and  confounded  every  spring  of  government,  the  civil  and  military 
officers,  intent  only  on  their  own  present  gain,  beheld  the  public  weakness  with  the  most  languid  in^Iif- 
ference.     Almost  totally  engrossed  by  their  immense  .American  empire,  and  the  politics  of  Europe,  the 

<'  For  instances  of  these,  see  the  Notes  on  the  Life  of  Camoens. 

<*  Vid.  Notes  on  the  Life  of  Camoens. 

«  Dm  Hierome  de  .Azevedo  commanded  in  Ceylon  during  the  ruinous  w.irs  already  mentionel. 
AVhen  he  kept  the  field,  and  h«d  gained  any  advantages,  he  compelled  the  Indian  mothers  to  cast  their 
children  between  millstones,  and  to  look  on  while  they  were  ground  in  pieces.  At  other  times  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  hold  up  »lie  shrieking  infants  on  the  tops  of  their  pike.s.  This  he  did  for  a  most  wretched 
pun.  The  natives  of  Ceylon  called  themselves  Galas,  and  Oallos  is  Spanish  for  a  cock.  "  Hark  how 
these  young  cocks  crow" — is  recorded  as  his  usual  speech,  when  the  infants  screamed  on  the  lance. 

5°  So  diflerent  from  Xavier  were  the  Jesuits  of  this  period,  that  they  totally  impeded  the  conversioo 
of  the  Gentous,  hy  tlie  most  absurd  topics  of  contest.  Tiie  Geutoos  wear  a  te>-era  of  three  threads,  (of 
which  see  note  to  book  x.  line  791)  and  are  bigoted  to  the  use  of  this  their  ancient  badge.  But  the 
Jesuits,  who  said  it  was  instituted  by  the  devil,  obstinately  insisted  that  it  should  be  rei'iuquiibeJ  by  tUeir 
new  converts.     The  badge  and  their  old  religion  were  therefore  cuntiuaed. 

VOL.  lit,  P  p 
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Spanisi)  court  paid  litllc  atti'iition  to  IVrtiigiicse  India  The  will  uf  the  viceroy,  now  n)orc.-"'-'tiary  than 
ever,  was  thesiipieinclaw;  h<  adloiig  in  its  upvration  in  his  presence,  and  headlong  where  his  creatures, 
who  shaped  it  to  their  pleasure,  were  armed  with  power;  but  it  was  feeble  and  misinterpreted,  often 
contemned  and  disobeyed,  in  the  distant  settlements.  1  he  commanders  on  the  different  stations  ceuscd 
to  act  in  concert  with  each  other;  and  their  forts  were  often  in  a  state  of  blockade,  under  all  the  mise- 
ries of  famine.  It  was  now  usual  for  commanders  and  whole  bands  of  the  Portuguese,  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  superiors,  to  midertake  piratical  expeditions,  and  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Asiatic 
princesS*:  and  in  many  actions  lliey  fouj^ht  against  each  other  with  the  greatest  rancour.  'I'heir  mo- 
ther country  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Mostly  natives  of  the  east,  the  Portuguese  in  India 
lost  all  affection  for  Portugal,  and  indeed.the  political  chain  which  bound  them  together  was  now  but  a 
slender  thread.  Unrestrained  by  regular  government,  the  will  of  the  captain  of  the  fort  was  absolute, 
and  his  protection  of  the  most  audacious  plunderers  was  the  support  of  bis  power.  Detested  by  the 
Datives,  at  strife  amonj^  themselves,  e\ery  circumstance  concurred  to  invite  other  merchants  to  India. 
In  this  wretched  condition  of  Portuguese  Asia,  Houtman,  a  Dutch  merchant,  while  in  jail  for  debt  at 
Lisbon,  planned  the  establishment  of  his  countryniLn  in  the  east.  The  Hollanders  paid  his  debts;  he 
sailed  for  Asia,  and  returned  with  credentials  of  his  promise,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Dutch  India 
company,  ah  institution  of  deep  commercial  wisdom ;  a  regular  machine,  connected  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, and  the  very  reverse  of  that  blind  monster,  that  divided  polypus,  the  Portuguese  despotical 
Anarchy. 

The  spice  islands  offered  the  fairest  field  for  the  Dutch  operations.  Here  the  Portuguese  were  both 
weakest  and  most  detested.  And  at  Amhnina  and  Ternate  the  strangers  were  gladly  received,  and  con- 
ditions of  (lommercc  settled  5^.  In  ]6U),  Ayres  de  Saldanna  53  succeeded  the  weak  count  de  Vidiguej'ra; 
but  hewas  equally  remiss,  and  made  no  head  against  the  Dutch.  One  of  his  captains  only,  the  brave 
Furtado,  for  five  years  carried  on  a  petty  war  with  the  Hollanders  among  the  Malucos ;  but  though  he 
gained  several  victories,  he  was  unable  to  expel  the  new  intruders.  And  new  squadrons  from  Holland 
arrived  yearly,  and  carried  their  hostilities  from  Mozambique  to  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India.  The 
Portuguese  valour  seemed  to  revive,  and  the  Dutch,  in  many  engagements,  were  defeated.  Their  van- 
quished fleets,  however,  carried  rich  cargoes  to  Europe,  and  brought  fresh  supplies.  The  Jesuits  omit- 
ted no  device,  no  fraud,  that  might  inflame  the  natives  against  them  ;  even  their  republican  form  of 
government  was  represented  as  big  with  ruin  to  the  Indian  pricces.  lint  the  detestation  of  the  Portu- 
guese name  was  deep  in  India  ;  and  that  rooted  odiimi,  to  which  their  villanies  and  cruelties  had  givea 
birth,  and  had  long  nourished,  was  now  felt  to  militate  against  them  more  than  millions  in  arms.  Had 
the  general  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  governors  been  like  that  of  Albuquerque,  bad  the  princes  of  In- 

5'  About  15S6,  the  Turks  with  powerful  armies  invaded  Persia.  Some  years  after  the  immense  ar- 
mies of  the  Mogul  invaded  the  regions  beyond  the  Ganges.  And  the  great  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Siain 
were  alternately  laid  wajto  by  each  other.  Portuguese  adventurers  distingnished  themselves  in  all 
these  wars  ;  nor  did  they  consult  the  viceroy  when  they  weni  cll'with  their  shipping  and  soldiers.  Two 
of  these  rencgadoes,  by  the  most  detestable  treachery- and  cruelty,  rose  to  the  sovereign  rank  ;  and^  un- 
der the  regal  title,  negotiated  with  the  Portuguese  viceroys.     Of  these  hereafter. 

The  history  of  one  of  the«e  rcnegadoes  throws  light  on  Por;  uguese  Asia.  lago  Soarez  de  Melo,  guilty 
of  murder,  fled  from  the  sentence  of  death  in  Portugal.  He  was  several  yeai-s  a  pirate  in  the  eastern 
fleas.  On  bis  promise  to  accuse  don  Stephen  de  Hama,  he  was  pardoned  by  M,  Alonzo  de  Souza,  the 
new  governor.  He  afterwards,  with  above  1(H)0  Portuguese,  who  renounced  allegiance  to  their  sove- 
reign, went  to  Pegu,  where  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  army,  gratified  with  immense  treasure,  and 
entitled  the  king's  brother.  In  this  height  of  his  fortune,  he  happened  to  pass  by  the  house  of  a  rich 
merchant  on  the  day  of  his  daughter's  wedding.  He  entered  in  with  his  armed  followers,  and  was  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  sumptuous  entertainment.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  he  at- 
tempted to  take  her  away  by  force;  the  bridegroom  and  his  kindred,  who  ofl'ered  resistance,  were 
ilaugbtered  upon  the  banqueting  tables  ;  and  the  frantic  bride  fled  from  the  scene  of  horrour,  and  ended 
her  life  with  a  cord.  Soon  after,  however,  the  power  of  Melo,  and  the  thousand  Portuguese  who  served 
inider  him,  were  not  sufilcient  to  protect  him  from  the  rage  of  the  people.  The  king  delivered  him  up, 
ari'l  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  multitude. 

5^  Nothing  But  the  deep  detestation  of  the  Portuiucse  could  have  procured  such  favour ;  for  pre- 
vious to  this,  the  very  first  operation  of  the  Dutch  had  displayed  their  character.  They  were  detected 
in  ofViring  money  of  base  metal  for  the  cargo  of  the  first  siiip  which  they  loaded  with  spicery.  Those 
who  oflTered  it  were  seized  by  the  natives;  and  the  squadron  which  first  arrived  at  Ternate  enileavoined 
to  rescue  tiieir  couiitrynien  at  .lava,  by  force  of  arms,  but  were  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  pay  tlie  ran- 
(om«vhich  then  .lives  demanded. 

53  He  renewed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  tlie  celebrated  Echebar,  or  Akbar,  who  was  now  master  of 
1)^1  iQiIia,  as  far  south  as  S'isapur. 
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i'la  mourned  over  their  graves,  no  straiiycr^  hail  ever  established  themselves  od  the  r\iin  of  snch  allies. 
Though  repeatedly  defeated  in  war,  the  Dutili  commerce  increased,  the  harbours  of  India  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  pave  theoi  assistance;  while  the  friendless  detested  Portuguese,  thoujh  \icto- 
rious  in  almost  everv  skirmish,  were  harassed  out  and  daily  weakened.  Like  beasts  of  prey  in  their' 
dens,  ormountaineer  banditti,  they  kept  their  gloomy  fortresses,  their  destruction  the  wish  of  the  natives, 
who  yet  were  afraid  too  0|>en!y  to  provoke  the  rage  of  such  wolves  and  tigers.  About  four  year?  after 
the  arrival  of  tiio  Dutch,  the  Enir!i>h  also  appeared  in  India.  The  Dutch,  who  pleaded  the  law  of 
nature,  without  ceremony  putcred  the  host  harbours,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Portuguese  front 
their  settlement*.  The  English,  in  16111,  under  sir  James  Lancaster,  erected  several  factories  in  India, 
but  they  went  to  ports  open  to  all,  and  offered  injury  to  neither  Dutch,  Portuguese,  nor  Moorish  set- 
tlement. Twenty  English  fleets  made  the  voyage  to  India  without  hostility  with  the  natives,  when  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits  brought  on  ajupture,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  Portuguese  military  reputation. 
Every  treacherous  art  which  the  Mooi-s  practised  against  Gama  was  repeated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
event  was  the  same :  for  he  who  6ghts  with  the  weapons  of  fraud,  whenever  he  misses  his  blow,  standi 
naked  and  weakened,  and  every  wound  he  receives  is  mortal. 

In  1  fiOi  Saldanna  the  viceroy  was  succeeded  in  office  and  languid  negligence  by  don  Alonzo  d« 
Castro;  and  on  Castro's  death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  government,  don  Frcy  Alexio  de  Menezes,  arch- 
bishop of  r,oa,  was  invested  with  the  authority,  though  not  with  the  title  of  viceroy.  The  patronage  of 
the  inquisition,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Ethiopia  and  Armenia**,  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  were  the  sole  employments  of  this  governor.  In  1609,  the  brave  Furtado  received  th« 
sword  of  command:  he  was  a  soldier:  and  his  first  ambition  was  the  expulsion  i}f  the  Hollanders.  He 
called  the  council  and  principal  citizt-ns  of  Goa,  and  urged  them  to  assist  him  in  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
which  might  ruin  the  Dutch.  His  speech  was  heard  with  joy  ;  hut  w  hen  he  had  filled  the  port  of  Goa 
with  a  formidable  navy,  Ruy  Lorenzo  de  Tavora  arrived  from  Portugal,  and  superseded  Furtado,  in  the 
third  month  of  his  regency.  The  only  circumstance  for  which  Tavora  is  distinguished  is  his  generous 
acknowledgment,  that  he  thought  it  was  Furtado  who  governed,  when  he  saw  such  warlike  preparations, 
and  that  he  was  unhapjiy  m  supersede  so  worthy  a  governor.  .And  unhappy  it  was  for  the  Pf>rtuguese 
interest.  It  was  now  twelve  years  since  the  English,  and  fifteen  since  the  Dutch,  had  portended  the 
luin  of  the  Portuguese;  yet.  except  the  armament  of  Furtado,  no  regular  plan  had  ever  been  concerted 
for  the  expulsion  of  such  formidable  rivals.  About  this  time,  captain  Best,  in  a  large  English  ship, 
and  captain  Salmon,  in  a  bomb-ketch,  lay  near  Surat;  Nunno  de  Cunha,  with  four  large  galliots,  and 
twenty-five  frig:ites,  part  of  the  armament  prepared  by  Furtado,  was  sent  by  Tavora  to  take  or  destroy 
them.  The  Mogul  had  an  army  at  this  trme  ujwn  the  shore.  The  beach  and  tbe  eminences  were  covered 
with  spectators.  And  now  those  who  had  deemed  the  Portuguese  invincible  at  sea,  with  astouishment 
beheld  nine-and-lwenty  ships  vanquished  and  put  to  flight  by  two  vesselsi5-      And  a  few  days  after, 

M  For  the  miseries  with  which  the  Jesuits  distressed  Ethiopia,  see  the  note  to  book  x.  line  843. 
Though  attended  with  less  bloodshed,  their  conduct  wss  the  same  in  Armenia.  'I'his  archbishop  was  a 
most  zealous  patnn  of  this  method  of  conversion.     See  page  572. 

S5  An  Indian,  who  had  been  aboard  the  English  ships,  told  Nunno  that  they  had  not  above  a  week's 
provision,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  prevent  them  to  take  in  fresh  water.  Nunno  replied, 
that  "  he  would  not  spend  a  week's  provision  upon  his  own  men  to  purchase  a  victory  that  might  be 
gained  in  an  hour."  And  in  the  sime  high  spirit  he  sent  Canning,  an  English  prisouer  in  his  custody,  to 
help  his  counrrymen  to  light,  h')a<;ting  that"  hewoiddsoim  takehim  again  with  more  company."  As  Nunno 
advanced,  with  red  banners  disjilayed,  Pest  weigiied  his  anchors,  and  began  the  fivht  io  the  centre  of 
the  four  large  galliots;  and  captain  Sahnon,  in  the  bomb-ketch,  behaved  with  equal  courage.  With- 
ington,  a  writer  of  kin?  James's  time,  thus  mentions  tbe  engagement:  '•  Captain  Salmon  of  the  bomb- 
ketch,  the  Osiander,  was  like  a  salamander  amid  the  fire,  dancing  the  hay  aliout  the  Porti:guese,  frisk- 
ing and  playing  like  a  salmon."  The  Portuguese  v.  riters  ascribe  these  victories  to  the  excelh  nee  of  the 
English,  and  incapacity  of  their  own  gunners.  .Soon  after,  however,  the  English  commerce  in  India 
greatly  declined.  The  Dutch  pretended  that  their  hostilities  in  India  were  in  revenge  of  the  (Spanish 
tyranny  in  the  Netherlands.  Portug-al  also  bowrd  down  beneath  the  same  cruel  yoke  :  yet  this,  in  the 
Dutch  logic,  was  her  crime;  and  thus,  because  the  Portuguese  groaned  under  Spanish  oppression,  the 
Spanish  oppres-ion  in  the  Netherlands  was  revenged  upon  them.  The  truth  is,  the  Pi'rtuguese  settle- 
ments were  little  regarded  by  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  intruded  upon  them  as  the  stronger  tmars  in  a  Ger- 
man forest  shoulder  the  weaker  ones  from  the  best  fall  of  acorns.  Though  beat  off  by  the  herdsmen, 
the  stronger  boars  persist  and  return  ;  so  the  Dutch  persisted,  till  they  secured  possession.  Every  thiRjTi 
however,  was  ditTerent  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  English.  The  author  of  the  HistoirePhilosophiJiue,  &c. 
seems  to  decry  the  policy  of  the  first  captains,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  no  port,  but  bought 
their  cargoes  of  the  native  mprch;>nts.  Hut  he  ought  to  have  owned  that  the  host  Jities  of  the  Turks, 
and  Moguls,  and  the  treachery  of  tbe  latter  in  expelling  the  Euglisb  factur>,  rendered  reiributioQ  just. 
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Thomas  Best,  in  a  haidci'  conflict,  was  again  \icturioHS.  Don  Ilierume  de  Azevedu,  whose  criieltips  in 
Ceylon  disgraced  the  name  uf  man,  in  liili  succeeded  Tavora  in  the  viceroysliip  of  India.  In  iveijr 
view  of  importance,  the  history  of  Poitugnese  Asia  terminates  with  his  government.  And  the  occur- 
rences of  his  regency  are  strongly  characteristic,  not  of  a  falling,  but  of  a  fallen  emi)ii-e. 

The  most  fearless  insolence  and  treachery  were  now  the  characteristics  of  the  Portngucse  comman- 
ders on  every  station,  rireyra,  captiiin  of  the  fort  of  Mombassa,  treacherously  bribed  the  Cafres  to 
IDiirdcr  the  king,  whose  he.id  he  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  viceroy  Azevedo.  The  indolence  of  don  Luis  de 
Gaina  brought  the  hostilities  of  the  Turks  and  Persians  upon  Orm,uz  and  the  adjoining  territories,  la 
Ceylon  the  common  sfildiers  robbed  Ihc  natives  at  pleasure,  and  the  commanders  added  rapes  and  adul- 
teries ;  "  till  the  people,"  says  Faria,  "  sought  refuge  among  the  wild  beasts  of  the  mountains,  to  shun 
the  more  brutal  outrage  of  men."  Near  Snrat,  a  Portuguese  captain,  in  breach  uf  the  peace,  took  a 
rich  ship  from  Mecca,  the  property  ef  the  Mogul,  and  carried  her  intil-umph  into  the  harbour  of  Goa" 
Restitution  was  refused,  and  the  .Mogul,  whose  dominion  was  now  extended  from  the  kingdom  of  Delhi 
to  the  confines  of  Calicut,  detained  all  the  Porlngnese  ships  in  his  harbours  ;  and,  together  with  his  tri- 
butary the  king  of  Decan,  laid  siege  to  Damani,  Chanl,  and  l!ai;aiin,  and  desolated  the  country  around. 
Even  the  nnwarlikc  Chinese  were  exasperated,  and  the  humble  submission  of  the  Portuguese  to  new  and 
severe  laws  preserved  their  continuance  at  Macao.  In  IG(I6,  a  Dutch  fleet  had  blocked  ui>  the  moutU 
of  theTagns,  and  prevented  the  annual  supplies  to  India;  and  their  power  was  now  greatly  increased  in 
the  cast.  The  natives,  in  haired  of  tlie  Portuguese,  in  every  part  favoured  them  :  the  kings  of  Achcm 
and  Ternatc  often  assisted  them  with  powerful  armies  against  Malaca  and  the  Mahicos,  and  the  Hollan- 
ders were  now  frequently  victorious.  While  the  eastern  world  was  thus  inarms  against  the  Portuguese, 
insurrections  among  themselves  raged  in  every  settlement.  While  the  goldsmiths  and  mercers  of  Coa 
had  a  bloody  engagement,  the  peace-officers  robbed  the  shops  of  both  parties.  An  armament  of  seven 
ships  and  2.50  soldiers  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  the  murderous  tumults  at  Meliapor.  In  the 
tumults  of  Chaul,  Bejaim,  Trapor,  and  Tana,  some  of  the  Portuguese  were  almost  daily  slaughtered  by 
each  other ;  and  while  they  were  murdering  one  another  in  Ceylon,  the  natives  issued  from  the  forests 
and  mountains,  and  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity.  lago  Simocns,  for  services  rendered  to  the 
emperor  of  Monomotapa,  had  received  a  grant  of  all  the  mines  of  that  country  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  had  built  some  forts  on  the  river  Zambeze.  To  ensure  his  success,  he  solicited  a  rein- 
forcement from  the  viceroy,  which  was  sent  under  the  command  of  Fonseca  Pinto,  a  lawyer.  But  this 
reinforcement  turned  their  arms  against  Siinoens,  and  brought  him  and  his  settlement  to  utter  ruin. 
Fonseca,  who  was  sent  as  judge  to  Mozambique,  enriched  himself  by  the  most  flagitious  acts  of  injus- 
tice and  tyranny  ^,  an  example  which  was  foil  owed  by  his  successors,  who,  without  the  authority  of 
Azevedo,  condemned  an  officer  to  the  gibbet,  and  alternately  imprisoned  each  other. 

But  with  all  the  sangfroid  of  a  materialist,  the  Knglish  perceived,  says  he,  that  great  riches  could  not 
be  acquired  without  great  injustice;  and  that  to  attain  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  they  must  also  adopt  their  measures,  and  establish  themselves  by  force  of  arms.  But  James,  he 
adds,  as  if  he  condemned  such  narrow  policj',  was  too  pusillauimoiis,  and  too  much  engaged  in  con- 
troversial divinity  to  allow  warlike  operations.  The  treaty  of  the  inalish  with  the  potent  king  of  Persia, 
however,  he  tnentions  as  an  efibrt  of  great  political  wisdom.  But  sir  D.  Cotton's  embassy  into  Persia, 
in  the  Clarendon  state  papers,  vol.  i.  p.  :50.  fol.  throws  another  light  upon  this  aH'air.  The  treaty  with 
Persia  was  the  idleststepthe  Knglish  could  possibly  have  taken.  According  to  this  authentic  record,  the 
great  monarch  of  Persia  appears  little  better  than  a  captain  of  Italian  banditti  ;  and  his  prime  minister 
raised  from  the  meanest  station,  as  a  greater  shuffler  and  vdlain  than  his  master.  The  treaty  with  Per- 
sia, indeed,  alarmed  the  Mogul,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch,  and  brought  hostilities  upon  the  Eng- 
lis-h,  which  the  pusill.Tnimous  James  would  not  allow  them  to  punish  as  justice  required.  But  it  was 
not  two  months  together  in  the  mind,  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  tyrant  of  Persia  to  give  any  effec- 
tual assistance  to  the  English.  A  Persian  struck  lord  Shirley,  the  sophi's  ambassador,  in  the  presence 
of  James,  and  each  charged  tlie  other  with  imposture.  The  king  of  Persia  and  his  minister  did  nothing 
but  scruple  the  credentials  sent  from  r.ngland,  and  endeavour  to  extort  presents.  While  James  thus 
amused  himself  with  his  Persian  negotiation,  as  sagacious  and  fruitless  as  those  he  held  with  the  court  of 
Spain  and  the  prince  palatine,  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  languished  in  India.  Hopeless  of  any  help 
from  Persia,  they  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  in  some  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  But  when  the 
Hollander  found  his  opportunity,  the  I'.hglish  of  Amhoyna  and  other  places  experienced  injuries  and 
cruelties  which  are  yet  unatoncd,  and  which  for  many  years  rendered  them  of  little  or  no  consequence 
in  the  east. 

s"  He  even  sold  the  provisions,  implements,  and  mining  tools  which  he  carried  to  Simoens,  whom  hs 
accused  to  the  emperor  as  a  rebel  against  the  viceroy,  and  urged  the  emperor  to  kill  him.  He  seized  the 
lands  of  .Simoens,  and  sold  his  slaves  and  efTei'ts.  He  deposed  )!uy  de  Melo,  governor  of  INIozambique, 
and  also  seized  ills  estate,    which  he  a;  prujiriated  to  himself^     Melu  was  acquitted  at  Gua.     lago  de 
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By  concessions  and  presents  the  viceroy  liad  ""*  purchasod  peace  with  the  Mogul,  who,  inflienced 
by  tiie  arts  of  the  Jesuit  Perevi^j,  interdicted  commerce  with  the  F.nalish  and  Dutch  ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese mercliant  ships  wliich  were  detained  iu  his  harbours  were  re!case<i.  Duriny  the  last  thirty  years 
the  streugtU  and  commerce  of  the  Turks,  had  cons  derably  increased  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia-'.  Their 
trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Moijiul  was  great,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  India  were 
now  again  sent  to  Europe  by  !■  eryiil  and  Constantinople.  The  subjects  ot  the  Mogul  refused  commerca 
with  the  ^:ngli^h,  and  the  Turks  had  ofltred  hostilities  to  sir  Henry  Mildleton  in  the  Red  Sea.  Mid- 
dleton  therefore  appealed  to  the  force  of  arms  ;  but  he  did  not  act  as  a  pirate.  He  seized  s.me  Mogul 
vessels  near  .  rden,  but  lor  the  Indian  traliic  which  he  took  from  them,  he  gave  them  full  value  in  Eng- 
)ish  goods,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  cast,  professing  that  he  only  desired  an  equitable  com- 
merce, fearful  of  such  rivals,  Azevedo  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  eight  ships,  some  of  8,  someof  6,  5,  and  400 
tons,  besides  oO  frigates,  and  some  fly  hats.  But  after  a  faint  attack,  Azevedo  withdrew;  and  though 
often  braved  by  the  Enslish,  reinforced  only  with  four  vessels,  to  the  deeper  astonishment  of  India,  he 
declined  the  combat,  and  suffered  the  enemy,  unmolested,  to  proi-eed  homeward  with  loaded  ships. 

Nor  was  .Miranda,  the  admiral  of  the  seas  of  iMalaca,  more  prosperous.  After  a  bard  engagement 
with  a  great  licet  of  Achem,  he  was  totally  defeated  5*  by  a  Dutch  squadron  of  eight  vessels.  The  trade 
with  China  was  now  annually  interrupted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  route  by  the  Ca|>e 
ofCood  Hope,  had  now  passed  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  opened  a  trade  with  Japan 59.  A  Portu- 
guese adventurer,  named  Sebastian  Gonsalez  Tibai'",  who,  by  betraying  the  Indian  princes  who  fa- 
voured him,  established  himself  in  .Sundava,  was  there  proclaimed  king,  and  became  an  indeper- 
dent  monarch.  Conscious  that  the  kmg  of  Arracam,  his  late  ally,  whom  he  had  treacherously  deserted 
when  invaded  by  the  Mogul,  would  meditate  revenge,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Azevedo,  to  whom  he 
oiTered  alliance,  and  proposed  a  war  with  the  king  of  Arracam.  .allured  by  Tibao's  re|Kirt  of  the  im- 
mense treasures  of  that  prince.  Azevedo,  contrary,  says  Faria,  to  all  laws,  human  and  diwne,  con- 
cluded the  desired  treaty  with  the  renegado,  and  invaded  Arracam.  But  here  also  the  Poriuguese 
arms  were  disgraced,  and  I'ibao,  deprived  of  every  foot  of  territory,  was  reduced  to  his  original  mean- 
ness. Even  more  unfortunate  was  Philip  de  Brito  e  Xicote.  By  the  must  ungrauful  treachery  to  the 
kingof  Tangn  and  other  Indian  princes,  be  also  had  raised  himself  to  the  sovereign  power,  had  been 
proclaimed  king  of  Pegu,  and  his  name  was  the  terrour  of  Siam  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  The 
king  of  Ava,  in  revenge  of  his  vassal  the  king  of  Tangu,  with  an  army  of  1 '20,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
400  vessels,  laid  siege  to  Brito  in  his  strong  fort  of  Siriam.  Azevedo,  in  ho|)e  that  he  might  prove  an 
ouspicious  ally,  sent  an  armament  of  five  galliots  to  the  support  of  Brito  j  but  Brito,  ere  its  arrival,  was 
overpowered,  after  a  brave  defence  6'.  His  wife  and  soldiers  were  maimed  and  sent  into  slavery  ;  and 
he  himself  and  his  male  kindred  were  impaled  6n  the  ramparts  of  his  ganison. 
Such  were  now  the  civil  insurrections,  such  the  wars  of  the  Portuguese  ^' ;  the  .;pirit  of  Azevedo's  trea- 

Cunha,  another  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  authority  equal  with  Fonseca,  with  command  to  restore  Melo. 
When  they  arrived,  they  iinpiisined  Fonseca,  but  an  ollker  named  Guerra  relieved  him,  and  imprisoned 
Cunha.  And  lie,  as  Fonseca  had  done,  bribed  his  keepers,  and  escaped  to  Mombassa,  where  Melo  then 
was.  Melo  and  Cimha  now  sailed  fur  Mozambique,  and  Fonseca  with  immense  wealth  tied  to  Goa  j  but 
Guerra,  who  remained,  was  tried  by  Cunha,  and  <  xecnted. 

5"  By  this  increase,  the  customs  of  Ormuz  and  Mascate  were  greatly  reduced.  Vid.  faria,  sub 
ann.  1 6 1 6. 

**  So  completely  was  he  defeated,  that  he  escaped  to  shore  with  only  six  men. 

59  This  country  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  who  opened  a  trade  with  it,  about  154.'?. 

*  This  adventurer  went  to  India  a  private  soldier.  He  deserted  from  the  service,  and  became  a 
seller  of  salt  in  Bengal.  H  sprolits  increased,  till  he  found  himself  master  of  a  squadron  of  ten  vessels, 
with  which  he  commenced  piratical  wars  ;  and  having  assumed  regal  power,  he  extended  his  territ..rie.s, 
and  made  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  king  of  Arracam,  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
the  Mogul,  entered  into  a  league  withTibao.  But,  In  lic.l  by  the  .Mogul,  he  suftircd  hi^army  to  pass 
him  ;  .-ind  while  the  Moguls  plundered  one  part  of  the  uch  kingdom  of  .Vrracam,  he  plundered  the  cities 
of  the  other  side. 

<■"  Britu  liad  no  powder  to  repel  the  enemy,  an  officer  whom  he  had  sent  with  money  to  purchase  that 
article  having  never  returned.  He  was  impaled  with  his  face  to  his  house,  and  lived  two  days,  says 
Faria,  in  that  dreadful  condition. 

'''  Though  under  the  same  monarch,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippine  isles  sent  a  jiarty  of  men, 
in  I60'2,  who,  in  deliauce  of  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of  the  Poitugue.-e  commander,  built  a  fort 
at  the  port  of  Pinal.  S<)me  years  after,  however,  the  increase  of  the  Dutch  power  inclined  the  gover- 
nor of  Manilla  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Azevedo,  Uj  expel  the  Dutch  from  the  Malucus.  But  the 
viceroy  could  only  afford  an  armament  which  consisted  chiefly  of  transported  felons.  And  these  wholly 
deserted  ere  they  came  tu  actiju.  1  he  admiral  havinj,  eoutraiy  to  hii  orders,  touched  at  Malaca,  gave 
tbeiB  the  linal  opportunity. 
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ties  are  even  more  characteristic.  Won  by  MiilJlelon's  gallant  behaviuur,  and  regardless  of  the  vi.'e- 
roy's  resentment,  the  Mojrul.  contrary  lo the  late  treaty,  not  only  admitted  the  English  to  free  eom- 
niereewith  his  siibiccts,  hut  the  English  admiral  was  entertained,  by  hisorder,  with  all  the  splendour  of 
e.istern  pomp.  The  zaniurim,  the  king  of  Cochin, and  the  king  of  thelittle  island  of  Paru,  prepared  tor 
hostilities;  Azevedo  sent  rich  preseirts,  and  begged  for  peace  :  the  presents  were  accepted,  but  thr 
most  contemptuous  pretences  excused  delay,  and  the  conditions  were  never  settled.  An  embassy,  wiih 
rich  presents,  was  sent  to  Abas  Xa,  king  of  Persia,  who  meditated  the  conquest  of  Ormuz;  but  this  was 
also  treated  with  scorn;  and  the  Persians,  assisted  by  the  English,  soon  after  wrested  Ormuz  and  its  ter- 
ritory from  the  Portuguese.  Idle,  undetermined  treaties,  were  renewed  wilhthe  Mogul,  and  transacted 
with  the  king  of  Siam,  who  would  not  consent  to  expel  the  English  from  his  harbours.  The  reasons  he 
urged  speak  the  deepest  contempt:  he  excused  the  hostilities  of  the  queen  of  Patana,  his  vassal,  by  say- 
ing she  was  mad  ;  and  he  liked  the  English,  he  said,  because  they  were  useful  to  him,  and  showed  him 
great  respect.  The  prince  of  Pandar,  a  kingdom  of  Ceylon,  though  the  Portuguese  had  lately  murdered 
an  ambassador  from  bis  neighbour  the  king  of  Candea,  sent  proposals  of  peace  and  offered  tribute  to  the 
viceroy  ;  but  finding  the  Portuguese  less  formidable  than  he  had  esteemed,  he  recanted;  and  Azevedo 
concluded  the  treaty,  on  condition  of  only  one  half  of  the  tribute  first  proposed.  But  the  most  con- 
temptuous treatment  is  yet  nnmaitioned.  The  king  of  .\va,  alarmed  at  the  treaty  with  Siam,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  revenge  for  the  death  of  Brito,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  viceroy.  Azevedo  accepted  bis 
proposals,  and  Martinho  de  Costa  Falcam,  his  ambassador,  went  to  ratify  the  treaty  at  the  court  of 
Ava.  But  the  monarch's  fears,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Portuguese  valour,  were  now  no  more.  After 
many  days  spent  by  Falcam  in  vain  solicitations  for  an  audience,  the  hour  of  midnight  was  at  last  ap- 
pointed. In  the  dark  he  was  brought  to  an  apartment,  and  in  the  dark  also  was  ordered  to  deliver  his 
embassy,  for  the  king,  they  said,  was  there,  and  listened.  He  delivered  it,  and  received  no  answer. 
Yet  though  this  haughty  silence  told  him  he  had  been  talking  to  the  walls,  Falcain  still  meanly  solicited 
to  see  the  sovereign;  and  the  former  refined  contempt  was  renewed.  A  day,  and  a  place  in  the  street 
were  named,  where  Falcam  might  see  his  majesty  as  he  rode  out  on  his  elephant.  'I'he  day  came,  but 
the  king  never  deign-id  lo  turn  his  eye  to  the  place  where  the  ambassador  stood.  And  Falcam,  thu» 
loaded  with  the  most  contemptuous  disgrace,  returned  to  Goa. 

On  a  voyage  to  Dio,  Azevedo  fell  in  with  four  F.nglish  vessels.  He  held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
resolved  not  to  fight,  because  the  state  of  India,  sboidd  victory  declare  against  them,  could  not  sustain 
the  loss  of  the  large  galleon  in  which  the  admiral  sailed.  Such  was  the  poverty  of  the  Portuguese  cus- 
tom-houses in  the  east ;  and  the  exchequer  of  Lisbon  received  an  equally  small  and  precarious  revenue 
from  the  company  of  merchants  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  brought  to  Portugal.  In  some  of 
the  last  fifteen  years,  not  a  Portuguese  ship  sailed  from  India  to  Europe ;  and  half  of  those  which  ven- 
tured out,  were  cither  taken  by  enemies,  or,  having  sailed  late  in  the  season,  were  destroyed  by  tempest. 
M'hile  thus  degraded  and  broken  down,  the  .Spanish  court  completed  the  ruin  ofthe  Portuguese  east- 
ern empire.  The  expense  of  the  supplies,  lately  sent  against  the  Dutch  and  English,  far  exceeded  the 
taxes  of  the  company,  reaped  by  Spain  ;  and  Azevedo  received  an  order  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  to 
dispose  of  every  employment,  of  every  office  under  him,  by  public  sale,  that  money  might  be  raised  to 
support  his  government.  We  now  need  add  few  circumstances  more,  for  the  history  of  the  fall  of  the 
Portuguese  empire  in  Asia  is  here  essentially  complete. 

While  the  Indian  s'.ate  was  so  poor,  that  it  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  single  galleon,  Azevedo 
the  ^■iceroy  was  immensely  rich.  As  he  complained  one  day  ofthe  great  losses  sustaine<l  ijy  his  trading 
vessels,  near  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  one  of  hisoflTicers  told  him  he  was  still  worth  4  or  500,000  ducats. 
To  this  he  replied,  '•  I  am  still  worth  more  than  that  sum  in  cattle  only." 

Though  the  ministry  of  .Spain  seemed  to  have  abandoned  India,  they  beheld  the  success  of  the  Dutch 
with  great  resentment.  Because  he  had  not  defeated  the  Dutch  and  English,  Azevedo  was  recalled,  was 
stripped  of  his  riches,  and  condemned  to  a  dungeon,  in  which  ''i  he  ended  his  life,  and  in  which  he  was 
maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  who  afterwards  honourably  buried  him  :  a  debt,  no  doubt,  of  gratitude  fur 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  tliat  society  in  India. 

Even  deeper  declension  followed  the  reign  of  Azevedo.  The  numerous  Portuguese  forts,  almost  every 
where  stripjied  of  territory,  had  been  long  sufl'ered  to  fall  into  decay;  for  their  cummanders  were  only 
intent  on  their  own  sudden  aggrandisement.    Shipwrecks  and  dreadful  tempests  added  to  the  miseriesof  th« 

'3  To  the  instances  of  Azevedo's  cruelties  already  mentioned,  let  another  be  added.  He  used  to 
amuse  himself  and  his  soldiers,  by  throwing  his  prisoners  over  the  bridge  of  JVIalvana,  to  see  the  croco- 
diles devour  them.  "  The  crocodiles,"  says  Faria,  "  were  so  used  to  this  food,  that  they  would  lift 
their  heads  above  water  and  crowd  to  the  place,  at  the  sight  of  the  victims." 
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Portuguese:  and  tlie  most  remarkable  events  of  the  government  of  J(An  count  de  Redondo,  «ho  in  161T 
superseded  Azevedo,  arc  tlie  solenjn  fasts  Ik  Id  at  <;oa.  In  some  of  there,  llie  citizens  lay  day  and  ni)!ht 
op  the  iioors  of  tlie  clnirchos,  imploring  the  divine  mercy,  in  the  deepest  and  most  awful  silence,  while 
■ot  a  sound  uasto  be  heard  in  the  mournful  streets. 

Though  jlzevedo  was  punished  for  not  defeatins  the  Dutch  and  English,  so  little  regard  did  Spai* 
pay  to  India,  that  Heman  de  Albnqnerque,  who  after  Kedondo  governed  for  three  years,  never  received 
one  letter  from  tlic  court  of  Iris  sovereign.  In  \62'2,  don  I'rancisco  de  Clama  sailed  from  Lisbon  with 
four  ships,  and  the  commission  of  viceroy.  On  his  voyage,  the  three  vessels  which  attended,  contemp- 
tuously left  him  ;  and  to  save  himself  from  a  Dutch  squadron,  he  burned  his  own  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Mozambique,  from  Mhencc,  in  a  galliot,  he  proceeded  to  India.  After  a  regency  of  five  years,  in  which 
he  neither  executed  nor  planned  one  action  of  the  smallest  consequence,  he  resigned  the  government  to 
don  Luis  de  Brito,  the  bishop  of  Cochin.  Malaca,  again  besieged  by  the  king  of  Achem,  was  again 
reduced  to  the  deepest  distress  ;  but  the  bishop  would  fit  out  no  armament  to  its  relief,  jealous,  it  was 
thought,  lest  the  commander  of  it  should  be  appointed  viceroy.  On  the  bishop's  death,  which  hap- 
pened after  his  having  benumbed  every  business  of  state  for  near  two  years,  the  writs  of  succession  wer« 
opened,  and  two  governors  were  foimd  named,  one  for  the  civil,  the  other  for  the  military  department. 
But  so  vague  were  the  terms  of  expression,  that  two  gentlemen  of  dilTcreut  names  claimed  the  sword  of 
command.  The  dispute  was  su'.>mitled  to  the  council  of  Goa,  and  Alvarez  Botcllo  was  declared  governor. 
By  a  vigorous  eiTort  he  relieved  Malaca  ■  but  he  fell  soon  afterwards  in  an  engagement  where  the  Hol- 
landers were  victorious  ;  and  Malaca  was  again  invested  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  assisted  by  a 
squadron  of  twelve  Dutch  ships.  Mozambique,  Ceylon,  various  fotls  of  the  Moluccas  and  on  every 
coast  of  India,  were  alternately  lost  and  recovered,  were  again  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and 
at  last  fnially  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1032,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  count  de  Linarez, 
"  our  European  enemies,"  says  Faria,  "  roved  over  the  seas  without  opposition,  took  away  many  of  our 
ships  and  ruined  our  trade.  They  also  every  where  incensed  the  Indian  princes  against  us;  for  we  had 
no  agents  at  any  of  their  canrts  to  vindicate  our  cause."  Yet,  deep  as  such  declension  appears,  Lina- 
rez, on  his  return  to  Europe,  presented  the  king  of  Spain  with  a  hat-b3n<l,  and  the  queen  with  a  pair  of 
pendants,  a  gift  valued  at  100,1100  crowns.  In  l(>j9,  while  another  archbishop  of  Goa  was  governor, 
a  squadron  of  nine  Dutch  vessels  rode  m  triumph  in  the  river  of  Goa,  and  burnt  three  galleons  in  the 
harbour,  without  opposition;  "  for  the  fort,"  says  Faria,  "  was  destitute  both  of  ammunition  and  men." 
In  1640,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  by  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  upon  record,  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  Portuguese  in  India  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Braganza  as  tiieir  sovereign.  And  in 
16+2,  a  viceruy  was  sent  to  India  by  John  IV.  But  though  the  neiv  monarch  paid  attention  to  India, 
and  though  the  English,  during  their  civil  wars,  abandoned  the  commerce  of  the  cast,  the  Dutch  were 
now  so  formidable,  and  their  operations  so  well  connected  and  continued,  that  every  exertion  to  recover 
the  dominion  of  India  was  fruitless  and  lost.  Soon  after  the  civil  wars,  the  English  arose  to  more  power 
and  consequence,  than  even  the  Dutch  in  Asia;  and  many  of  the  Portuguese  merchants  became  their 
agents  and  naval  carriers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  the  court  of  Lisbon  turned  its 
attentiuu  to  the  Brazils,  and  neglected  India.  A  succession  of  viceroys  was  however  continued;  but  of 
all  their  numerous  settlements  on  every  coast  of  the  eastern  world,  the  ports  of  Goa  and  Dio  in  India, 
and  the  isle  of  Macao  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  only  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese.  And, 
according  to  the  information  procured  by  the  abb^  Uajnal,  (who  published  his  Histolre  Philoso- 
phique,  &c.  about  ten  years  ago,)  two  small  vessels,  often  Chinese,  once  in  the  year  carry  some  por- 
celain to  Goa  and  Dio :  but  these  must  touch  at  Sural  and  other  ports  to  complete  their  return  of  silks 
and  spieery.  And  one  ship,  with  a  pooreargo,  partly  furnished  by  the  two  sloops  ofMacao,  audirartly  pur- 
chased from  the  English,  sails  once  in  the  year  from  Goa  to  Lisbon.  Such  isthefall  of  that  pjwer,  which 
once  commauded  the  commerce  ofAfricaand.^sia,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  eastern  side  of  Japan  I 

But  Dio  and  Goa  are  unrivalled  stations;  and  the  island  of  .Macao,  on  the  coast  of  China,  is  a  pos- 
session of  the  utmost  value,  a  possession  which  tnight  be  envied  by  the  first  potter  of  Europe.  Would 
the  Portuguese  abolish  the  inquisition  of  Goa,  says  Kaynal,  and  open  their  ports  upon  liberal 
principles,  the  Portuguese  flag  might  again  flow  triuuipliaut  over  the  eastern  ocean.  But  though  this 
flourish  cannot  be  realised,  while  the  power  of  the  British  and  Hutch  continue,  there  is  a  wide  and  fa- 
vourable field  open  for  the  increase  of  the  Portuguese  Indian  commerce ;  and  a  beginning  that  promises 
future  importance  has  alnady  taken  place.  In  1713,  the  late  king  of  Portugal  new-modelled  the  go. 
yernment  of  his  Asiatic  settlements.     By  the  new*«  laws  the  power  of  the  governor  is  altered,  and  the 

'i  For  which  s«e  the  Noticias,  in  the  -Appendix, 
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title  of  viceroy  is  chanjeil  to  that  ufcaptain-gentral.  The  inquisition  of  Cioa,  formerly  more  dreadful 
ill  its  cruelties  than  even  that  of  Portugal,  is  iilterly  abolished  j  and  ahout  six  or  seven  vess.'ls  are  now 
annually  cleared  from  Lisbon  for  India  ;  but  the  commerce  of  these  fleets  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  re- 
gulated in  the  same  spirit  by  which  ihc  trade  to  Brazil  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  conducted  and 
governed. 

The  histories  of  wars,  from  the  earliest  times,  ate  mucli  alike;  the  names  of  the  countries  ravagred, 
the  towns  destroyed,  and  caiilains  slain  are  difffrent;  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  oppressors,  and 
the  miseries  of  tlie  oppressed,  are  the  same.  Puilujal  raised  the  first  commercial  empire  of  the  mo- 
dern world  ;  the  history  of  her  fate  therefore  opens  a  new  Held  for  the  most  important  speculation. 
The  transactions  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  are  peculiarly  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  offer  instructions  to  every  trading  country,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  campaigns  of  a 
Casar  or  a  Marlborough.  The  prosperity  and  declension  of  foreign  settlements,  resulting  from  the  wis- 
dom or  errours  of  the  supreme  power  at  home,  from  the  wisdom  or  imprudence,  Ihc  virtues  or  vices  of 
governors  abroad;  the  stupendous  effects  of  unstained  honour  and  faith  ;  the  miserable  ruinous  embar- 
rassments which  attend  dishonest  policy,  though  supported  by  the  greatest  abilities  in  the  field  or  in  the 
council ;  the  uncommercial  and  dreadful  consequences  of  wars  nnj.istly  provoked,  though  crowned  with 
a  long  scries  of  victories ;  the  self-destructive  measures,  uncommercial  spirit,  and  inherent  weakness  of 
despotic  rule:  the  power,  affluence,  and  stability  which  reward  the  liberal  policy  of  humane  govern- 
Bieiit ;  in  a  word,  all  those  causes  which  noniish  the  infancy,  all  those  which  as  a  secret  disease  under- 
mine, or  as  a  violent  poison  suddenly  destroy  the  vital  strength  of  a  ounmercial  empire  ;  all  these  are 
developed  and  displayed,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  in  the  history  of  the  transactions  of  Portuguese 
Asia. 

And  all  these  combine  to  ascertain  the  great  principles  upon  which  that  stupendous  commonwealth 
the  I3ritish  East  India  company  must  exist  or  fall.  The  commerce  of  India  is  of  most  essential  value 
to  the  British  nation.  By  the  Indian  goods  distributed  over  Europe,  the  essential  balance  of  trade  is 
presened  in  our  favour.  But  whether  the  Indian  commerce  should  be  conducted  by  an  exclusive  com- 
pany, or  laid  open  to  every  adventurer,  is  the  question  of  the  day,  a  question  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance to  the  L'ritlsh  empire.  And  to  this  question  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  is  of  the  lirst  conse- 
quence. Both  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  works  of  some  political  writers,  this  example  has  been  appealed 
to  ;  au  exact  knowledge  of  the  commercial  principles  of  Portuguese  Asia  is  therefore  highly  necessary  ; 
particularly,  if  the  most  gross  misrepresentations  of  it  have  already  been  given,  with  the  professed  view 
of  influencing  the  legislature.  And  an  authenticated  state  of  the  principles  of  the  Portuguese  Asiatic 
commerce,  were  it  only  to  guard  us  against  the  visionary  and  dangci'ous  schemes  of  theory,  cannot  but 
be  of  some  utility  to  that  nation  which  now  commands  the  commerce  of  India. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  history  of  Portuguese  Asia,  the  characteristics  and  principles  of  the  Portu- 
guese military  and  commercial  government  have  been  stated  and  authenticated.  But  a  retrospect  will 
be  necessary,  to  bring  the  Portuguese  example  decisively  home  ;  and  several  facts,  as  for  their  proper 
place,  have  been  hitherto  reserved  for  the  following 

R  ECAPITUL  ATIO.V. 

Wlien  Gagia  arrived  in  India,  the  Moors,  great  masters  of  the  arts  of  traffic,  were  the  lords  of  the 
eastern  seas.  They  had  settlements  on  every  convenient  station,  from  Sufala  to  China;  and,  though  un- 
der different  governments,  were  in  reality  one  great  commonwealth.  They  cjeaily  foresaw  what  injury 
their  trade  would  sustain,  were  Europeans  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Asiatic  seas.  They  exerted 
every  fraudful  art,  that  not  one  man  of  Gama's  fleet  might  return  to  Europe.  And  when  these  arts 
were  defeated,  with  the  most  determined  zeal,  they  commenced  hostilities'^. 

Garrisons  and  warlike  Beets  were  now  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  naval  commerce  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  And  on  the  return  of  Gama,  t'abral  was  sent  with  an  armed  fleet  of  th'rteen 
vessels.  His  commission  was  to  make  alliances,  to  establish  forts  and  factories,  and  to  repel  hostilities. 
His  commission  he  executed,  and  the  commanders  who  succeeded  hirn  greatly  extended  the  Portuguese 
settlements,  which  were  reduced  by  Albuquerque  into  a  regular  plan  of  empire. 

To  increase  the  population  and  riches,  aud  thence  the  slrength  of  the  mother  country,  by  the  expor- 
talion  of  her  domestic  manufactures,  raised  from  her  domeslic  staples,  is  the  great  and  only  real  advan- 
tage of  foreign  settlement.      But  this  was  not  understood  by  the  Portuguese.    To  raise  a  revenue  for 

*  To  the  above  let  it  be  added,  that  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Grand  Turk,  for  near  a  century, 

continued  their  strenuous  efforts  for  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese. 
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the  king  his  master,  wa_s  the  itloa  of  Albuquerque.  And  the  stupfiidous  fjhric  which  he  raised  does  hi< 
genius  immortal  honour:  for  it  must  be  remeuibered,  that  even  had  he  understood  the  domestic  advan- 
tages of  a  free  trade,  it  was  not  in  liis  power  to  open  it.  The  kmg  of  Portugal  waj  sole  merchant,  every 
factory  was  his,  and  the  traflic  between  ['ortugal  and  Imlia  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  regal  mono> 
poly.  There  was  a  species  of  free  trade  indeed  allowed  in  the  eastern  seas;  but  from  this  the  mother 
country  received  no  benefit;  and  the  principles  i-.pon  which  it  existed,  naturally  produced  the  fall  of 
the  Portuguese  eastern  empire.  Wc  need  not  repeat  its  piratical  anarchy.  The  greatest  and  most 
accomplished  of  the  Portuguese  governors  saw  its  fatal  tendency,  and  every  method  was  attempted  to 
restrict  and  render  it  infamous. 

The  tribute  of  the  vassal  princes,  the  territorial  levies,  and  the  duties  of  the  various  cu.stom-houfes, 
produced  under  s.omcgovoniors  a  considerable  revenue.  But  how  miserably  obvious  is  this  system  to 
every  abuse  !  The  foregoing  history  demonstrates  how,  period  after  period,  it  fell  into  deeper  and 
deeper  disorder.  The  yearly  salary  of  Ahiieyda,  the  first  viceroy,  was  only  1.^,000  rials,  (i.  e.  lii-ilZ. 
13.t.  lid.  sterling;)  about  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years  after,  the  salary  and  profits  of  three  year* 
viceroyalty  amounted  to  about  one  million  and  a  half  ijf  ducats.  Faria  y  Sousa  has  given,  from  the 
archives  of  Portugal,  an  exact  list  of  all  the  ships  cleared  from  Portugal  for  India,  from  the  discovery 
of  Gartia  to  the  year  16+(1^».  During  the  first  fifty  years,  which  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Por- 
tuguese Asia,  only  nine  or  ten  vessels  sailed  yearly  from  Portugal  to  India.  And  from  that  period  to 
the  end  of  the  Spanish  usurpation,  only  one  or  two  \essels  carried  tlie  annual  trafiic  of  India  to  Portugal. 

Besides  the  misconduct  which  naturally  results  from  that  worst  of  all  monopolies,  a  regal  one,  many 
were  the  other  circumstances  which  included  the  future  ruin  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  vague  terms  of  the  viceroy's  commission  (for  which  sec  the  Appendix)  and  his  arbitrary  power, 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  body  of  laws  of  supreme  authority,  naturally  produced  the  uniust 
wars,  the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  fearless  rapine  of  the  Portuguese  governors  and  their  dependent 
officers. 

From  every  circumstance  it  appears,  that  the  courts  of  Li.-bon  and  Madrid  never  considered  tlie  com^ 
merce  of  India  as  an  ol-ject  worthy  of  their  altentiun.  Sovereignty  and  revenue  were  the  advantages 
they  expected,  and  endeavoured  to  find  in  the  east. 

Every  historian  of  Portuguese  Asia  complains  of  the  sudden  recalls  of  the  viceroys;  and  the  stated 
term  of  three  years  viceroyalty  is  most  apparently  absurd  and  ruinous.  Every  historian  of  theic  trans- 
actions mentions  it  as  the  general  practice,  that  the  new  viceroy  stopped  and  reversed  every  prepara- 
tion and  plan  of  his  predecessor. 

Though  no  vessels  but  those  of  his  majesty  carried  the  commodities  of  India  to  Europe,  a  contraband 
trafiic  of  the  ofiicers  and  sailors  had  been,  most  assuredly,  of  the  earliest  commencement.  By  a  statute 
passed  in  1687,  it  appears  that  the  viceroys  had  formerly  obtaimd  the  privilege  for  themselves,  and  of 
granting  licenses  to  others,  to  carry  certain  articles  and  quantities  of  their  own  j)rivate  trafiic,  on  board 
of  his  majesty's  vessels  to  Portugal.  When  this  grant  comnn need,  we  have  nut  been  able  to  detennine. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  tliat  it  must  have  been  meutioucd,  had  it  been  in  existence  when  Castro,  .Ataide, 
and  other  viceroys  exerted  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  discourage  the  mercantile  pursuits  of  the  native 
Portuguese.  Were  we  allowed  to  venture  a  conjecture,  we  would  place  this  exclusive  "rant  to  the 
viceroy  and  his  creatures  in  the  reign  of  John  1\'.  who  tnade  a  faint  and  vain  endeavour  to  recover  the 
dominion  of  India.  And  it  outrages  probability  to  suppose  it  older  than  the  extraordinary  but  uncerti- 
fied emoluments  recorded  as  given  by  Philip  II.  to  the  viceroys  of  India.  Whenever  it  commenced, 
however,  in  1  087  the  legal  right  to  this  private  traffic  was  aboli.Jied ;  hut  the  contraband  practice,  which 
certainly  began  with  the  first  voyage  of  Cahral,  was  as  cerlainlj-  continued. 

The  exclusive  com2>any  of  nierchants,  who  in  15b7  contracted  to  fit  out  the  Indian  fleets,  appearta 

'*  From  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  commerce  under  Cabral,  in  1500,  tothe  death  of  the  great 
Castni,  in  Ij48,  49-1  ships  sailed  from  Lisbon  for  India,  of  which  41  were  lost  on  the  vovao-e.  On  an 
average,  therefore,  about  1 9  ships  in  each  two  years  arrived  in  India.  An  many  of  these  were  war 
fhips,  sent  to  continue  in  the  east,  we  cannot  suppose  that,  making  allowance  for  shipwrecks  more  than 
five  returned  annually  to  Portugal.  From  1548  to  the  accession  of  Philip,  17J  sailed  from  Lisbon  for 
India,  of  which  17  were  lost.  The  yearly  average  is  therefore  near  live  ships  sent,  and  the  return  as 
above  proportioned,  about  three.  During  57  years  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  only  2n5  sailed  for  India 
whereof  only  '2">o  arrived.  Some  years  not  one  sirip  sailed,  either  from  Lisbon  to  India,  or  from  India 
to  Lisbon.  At  this  period,  say  all  our  authors,  the  ships  were  mostly  overloaded,  and  sailed  at  impro- 
per season^,  by  which  means  many  were  lost,  and  many  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  .and  English.  And 
tlius,  II  poll  an  average,  at  least,  from  about  the  year  1 0 1 0,  not  more  than  three  vessels  (u  each  two  vearj 
arrived  at  Lisbon. 
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have  had  little-  influence  in  the  alFaiis  of  Imlia.  The  power  of  the  vieeroy  and  the  piratical  anarch* 
were  still  predominant.  While  only  one  or  two  sailed  annually  for  Portugal,  the  sloops  and  other  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  trade  of  the  private  adventurers  amounted  to  a  considerable  number.  Captain 
Best  met  a  trading  fleet  of  240  Portuguese  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Cambaya  :  and  when  the  Jlogul  de- 
clared nar  against  the  Portuguese,  in  ltll7.  the  number  of  their  vessels  detained  in  his  harbours  (Vid. 
Far.  sub.  an.)  was  200.  Yet  were  the  adventurers  in  this  trade  liable  to  every  inconvenience  usually  suf- 
fered by  smugglers  and  freebooters.  It  is  true  they  carried  the  commodities  of  Ethiopia  and  the  coasts 
around  Ormuz,  to  Malaca  and  China  ;  and  in  return  distributed  the  products  of  the  eastern  over  the 
western  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean.  But  they  had  no  certain  protection  of  their  property,  and  they 
were  surrounded  with  monopolies.  The  viceroys  and  commanders  of  forts  had  monopolies  of  their  own 
in  every  station  between  Ethiojiia  and  China.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  their  creatures  must  have 
lorded  it  over  all  those  who  dared  to  interfere  with  their  profits.  To  render  a  foreign  trade  prosperous, 
tlie  honest  merchant  must  have  every  possible  encouragement.  It  is  easy  to  acquire  a  handsome  in- 
dependence in  an  honourable  channel,  the  sons  of  men  of  property  and  of  connexions  will  adventure; 
and  where  capital  stock  and  real  abilities  are  best  rewarded,  commerce  must  greatly  increase.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  the  merchant  is  fettered  with  difficulties,  only  men  of  desperate  fortune  will  settle  in  a 
distant  climate.  And  these,  conscious  of  the  restraints  under  which  they  labour,  conscious  that  they 
have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose-,  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  solely  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
mere  adventurer;   by  that  spirit  which  utterly  ruined  the  Portuguese  in  India. 

Each  of  the  fleets  which  sailed  annually  from  Lisbon  to  India,  carried  out,  upon  an  average,  about 
SOOO  men.  Very  few  of  these  ever  returned  to  settle  in  Portugal.  They  married  in  the  east,  and  be- 
came one  people  with  the  descendants  of  those  Portuguese,  who,  at  various  periods,  had  settled  and 
married  with  the  natives,  in  the  numerous  colonies  of  Portuguese  Asia.  Their  great  commonwealth,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  mere  anarchy,  and  its  revenue  of  so  little  value  to  the 
mother  country,  that  Philip  III.  abandoned  India  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner:  he  made  an 
edict,  that  every  ofTice  under  the  government  should  be  sold  by  public  sale,  an  edict  that  merit  should 
be  neglected,  and  that  only  the  most  worthless  and  rapacious  should  be  intrusted  with  the   affairs  of 

state. 

THE     APPLICATION 

Of  the  example  of  Portuguese  Asia  cannot  be  better  enforced  than  by  an  examination  of  the  popular 
arguments  relative  to  the  British  commerce  with  India.  A  recent  writer  on  the  Natuic  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  has  stood  forth  as  the  philosophical  champion  for  the  abolition  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  English  united  East  India  company.  His  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  these  four  positions. 
I.  Exclusive  companies  are  in  every  respect  pernicious. 
IL  In  the  Portuguese  commerce  with  India,  for  more  than  a  century  there  was  no  exclusive  company  5 

such  monopoly  is  therefore  uimecessary  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  commerce. 
ni.  Under  a  free  trade,  factors  will  settle  in  India  of  their  own  accord,  and  every  commercial  accom- 
modation of  selling  and  purchasing  cargo  will  naturally  follow. 
rV.  Where  forts  and  garrisons  are  absolutely   necessary,  these  will  be  best  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereign,  under  whose  care  his  native  subjects  will  lind  themselves  perfectly   safe 
and  easy. 

The  fable  of  Procrustes,  and  his  iron  bed,  was  perhaps  designed  by  the  ancients  to  signify  a  system 
builder  and  his  system.  The  reader  will  soon  be  enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  justice  of 
this  explanation. 

The  first  position  is  thus  maintained  by  our  author:  "  Of  all  the  expedients  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  exclusive  company  is  undoubtedly  the 
Oiost  effectual."    Vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

Having  distinguished  monopolies  into  two  kinds,  our  author  thus  concludes  his  chapter:  "  .Such  ex- 
clusive companies,  therefore,  are  nuisances  in  every  respect,  always  more  or  less  inconvenient  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  established,  and  destructive  to  those  whieh  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under 
their  government."     Vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

Thus,  and  throughout  our  author's  whole  work,  monopolies  are  represented  as  always,  every  where, 
and  in  every  respect  pernicious.  Yet  when  some  historical  facts,  and  the  manners  of  nations,  are  put 
in  the  other  balance,  the  scale,  loaded  with  these  assertions,  will  instantly  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam. 

However  some  men  may  declaim,  there  was  a  time  vvhen  the  p>unding  of  abbeys  and  monasteries  was 
Ihe  mo  t  political  method  by  which  the  monarchs  ef  Europe  could  introduce  civilization  among  their 
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karbaror.s  subjects.  Ami,  however  ill  adapted  to  the  prejtnt  times,  that  old  monopolv,  the  inctitntion  of 
corporations,  was  at  one  period  highly  political,  and  abs^jlutely  necessary  to  8U|ifiort  infant  commerce 
against  the  surrounding  oppre-ssions  and  uncommercial  spirit  of  the  feudal  system.  The  commerce  of 
the  Hans  Towns  began  nut  oiily  with  incorporated  Ciinpauics,  but  also  with  a  general  stipula'ed  league 
of  these  companies  j  forsuclt  union  was  absidutelv  necessary  to  protect  the  infancy  of  their  naval  cotn- 
oiercial  intercourse  against  the  numerons  kinds  of  sa\age  pirates,  who  at  that  time  infested  the  Baltic, 
the  Danish,  and  the  Gennau  seas. 

When  prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  at  his  own  private  expense,  had  discovered  Madeira,  his  brother, 
king  Edward,  made  bim  proprietor  of  that  island.  Henry  divided  it  into  districts,  which  he  gav-e  to 
some  of  his  captains,  who  in  return  paid  him  a  revenue.  When  the  same  prince  had  discovered  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  the  united  eiTorts  of  a  company  appeared  to  him  as  the  most  vig.jrous  method  of  pro- 
secuting his  designs.  Under  a  chatter  from  him,  and  for  which  they  paid  bim  a  te\euue,  several  of  hi» 
captains  erected  a  commercial  company  at  l.agos,  and  the  vigour  of  their  pursuits  answered  the  exjjec- 
tations  of  Henry.  In  the  third  year  of  their  establishment,  fourteen  ship?  sailed  from  that  pert  upon 
tradeand  furtherdiscovery  ;and  fifteen  iverethesame  year  fitted  out  from  Madeira.  In  1471,  Alonzo  V, 
engrossed  by  domestic  quarrels,  and  the  affairs  of  Morocco,  granted  Fernando  Gomez  a  monopoly  of 
the  Guinea  trade,  for  the  small  sum  of  30U  ducats  annually,  but  upon  condition  that  during  the  first 
five  years  lie  should  extend  his  discoveries  500  leagues  further  along  the  sea  coast.  This  condition 
highly  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  this  monopoly ;  as  the  numerous  fleets  of  Lagos  and  Madeira  justify 
Henry.  Discovery  was  a  most  unpopular  measure,  and  neither  the  attention  pf  Alonzo,  nor  the  finances 
of  the  state,  could  aflbrd  to  tit  out  sqiadrons  on  expeditions  of  hope.  Even  In  1497,  two  of  the  four 
ships  which  were  sent  to  discover  India,  were  purchased  from  subjects;  (see  Appendix;)  so  unable 
were  the  royal  dock-yards  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  fleets  for  discovery. 

Without  the  regular  connexion  of  a  company,  under  the  sanction  of  legislative  authority,  the  Dutch 
might  have  as  rationally  attempted  to  establish  a  commerce  with  the  Mo(jn  as  with  India.  The  natives, 
it  IS  true,  received  at  first,  both  the  Dutch  and  tlic  English  with  joy.  Kut  the  Portuguese  were  in- 
finitely too  strong  for  all  the  unconnected  attempts  of  all  the  private  merchants  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
their  interest  to  prevent  intruders.  Nor  did  tho  good-will  of  the  natives  ari.se  from  any  other  cause 
than  their  deep  hatred  of  the  Portuguese.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Mojrs,  Egyptians,  and  Turks, 
that  no  Europeans  should  navigate  the  easiern  seas;  and  h.ad  the  Dutch  acid  English  been  the  tirst 
who  discovered  India,  they  must  have  encountered  the  whole  force  of  the  east,  and  all  the  rage  of  the 
Moors. 

A  sovereign  who  desires  to  open  a  commcire  with  a  distant  country,  under  the  circumstances  of  In- 
dia, has  only  this  alternative:  he  must  either  give  exclusive  privileges  to  a  company,  or  he  must  put 
his  exchequer  to  the  enormous  expen-e  efforts  and  garri-ons,  and  warlike  fleets  year  after  year,  to  awe 
the  hostile  natives.  In  this  last  supposition,  the  trade  with  such  countries  may  be  either  resen-ed  as  a 
monopoly  of  the  crown,  or  laid  open  .Tnd  free  to  all  the  subjects.  Exclusive  companies  were  chosen  by 
the  Dutch  and  English,  in  their  prosecution  of  the  commerce  of  Inlia.  And  a  crown  monopoly  was 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  Portugal.  But  no  sovereign  was  ever  so  deep  a  theorist  as  to  take  upon  him-  ' 
self  the  enormous  and  uncertain  expense  of  c^  nquering  and  bridling  distant  and  warlike  nations,  in  or- 
der that,  after  enriching  themselves  with  the  commerce  of  such  countries,  his  subjects  might  be  better 
enabled  to  pay  what  future  taxes  he  might  think  pn'>per  to  impose  iijion  them. 

The  second  position  ascribed  to  our  author  is  dwluced  from  these  sentences  :  "The  Portuguese  car- 
ried on  the  trade  both  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  without  any  exclusive  companies,"  Vol.  ii. 
p.  248. 

"  Except  in  Portugal,  and  within  these  (nv  years  in  France,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  has,  in  every 
European  country,  been  sebjectcd  to  an  exclusive  company."     Vol.  ii.  p.  '242. 

"  That  such  companies  are  not  in  general  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East  India  trade,  is  sufficient- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguese,  who  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than 
a  century  together,  without  any  exclusive  company."     Vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

In  political  philosophy  an  exclusive  company  and  exclusive  trade  are  exactly  the  same.  Our  author 
himself  gives  the  very  worst  of  characters  of  a  regal  monopoly;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  utteily  nn- 
tiiown  to  him,  that  such  ever  was,  and  is,  the  Portuguese  commerce  between  Europe  and  India  ;  ut- 
terly unknown  to  him,  that  the  Portuguese  free  trade  in  the  Indian  seas  was  a  disgrace  to  commerce, 
was  ruinous  in  every  principle,  was  esteemed  infamous,  only  fit  for  felons,  in  the  days  of  the  Portuguese 
prosperity ;  and,  in  order  to  its  suppicsiou,  was  taxed  greatly  beyoud  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  na- 
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tives.  The  ccmtiniiance  or  abolition  of  the  East  India  company  is  a  matlfrof  the  first  iinportanre.  If 
either  metiiod  he  ado^ited  upon  false  principles,  the  consequences  will  he  severely  felt.  A\'e  shall  tliere- 
fore  elaim  some  inerit  in  hohlini  up  a  conspicuous  example  to  future  phihisophers,  how  imprudent  it  i« 
to  trust  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  speculation,  when,  on  the  most  important  topii;s,  they  appeal  to  his- 
torical facts  as  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  ease  and  safety  of  their  theoretical  schemes. 

The  third  position  ascribed  to  our  author  will  be  found  at  great  lengih  in  his  fourth  book.  In  Sueden 
and  Denmark  he  owns  that  tlie  encouragement  of  a  monopoly  was  necessary  to  their  trade  with  India. 
But  where  monopolies  are  necessary,  such  countries,  he  says,  ought  not  to  trade  directly  to  the  East  In- 
dies, lie  takes  it  for  cranted,  that  the  smallness  of  the  national  capital  stock,  which  cannot  h=  spared 
in  tlie  slow  returns  of  so  distant  a  trade,  produces  this  necessity.  And  it  were  better,  he  adds,  for  such 
countries  to  buy  their  Indian  goods  "  somewhat  dearer"  from  other  nations.  But  when  a  nation  is 
rich  enough  to  trade  with  India,  a  free  commerce,  according  to  our  author,  would  naturally  spring  up 
in  the  most  beautiful  order.  He  states  the  objection  of  the  Impossibility  of  a  private  merchant's  capital 
being  able  to  support  factors  and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  India;  to  which  he  thus  replies,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  246.)  '•  There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant  is  suf- 
ficient for  carrying  on  all  the  subordinate  branches,  which  must  be  carrie<l  on  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
principal  branch.     But  when  a  nation  is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  some  mi  rchants  naturally 

turn  their  capitals  towards   the  princip.il,  and  some   towards  the  subordinate  branches  of  it If  a 

nation  therefore  is  ripe  fur  the  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  divide  it- 
self among  all  the  different  branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will  lind  it  for  their  interest 
to  reside  in  the  East  Indies,  and  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to 
1)6  sent  out  by  other  merchants,  who  reside  in  Europe." 

When  this  scheme  of  commerce  with  India  cannot  be  effected,  it  is  a  proof,  according  to  our  author 
(p.  247  )  that  such  country,  at  that  particular  time,  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade;  and  had  better  buy 
their  Indian  good,s,  "  even  at  a  higher  jirice,"  from  other  nations.  But  had  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  English,  waited  for  such  theoretical  ripeness,  they  had  never  yet  set  one  foot  in  India. 

In  the  most  favourable  view  of  such  establishment  of  commerce  with  the  great  world  of  Asia,  its  per- 
fection cannot  spring  up  in  a  few  years,  and  would  be  always  precarious.  When  the  Moors  were  ii> 
force,  such  peaceful  establishments  were  impossible,  for  they  knew  their  present  interest  too  well  to  listen 
to  the  promises  of  European  speculation;  and  the  present  character  of  the  Indirm  nations  gives  no 
prophecy  when  forts  and  garrisons  will  become  unnecessary  to  the  European  residents  in  India.  Our 
author  seems  aware  of  this,  in  the  sentence  which  immediately  follows  the  last  cited,  and  whicli  vindi- 
cates the  fourth  position  into  which  we  have  divided  his  argument. 

But  it  will  be  here  necessary  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  great  principles  of  our  author's  system. 
The  wealth  of  nations,  he  sa\s,  arises  from  labour;  the  value  of  which,  be  often  tells  us,  is  onlv  to  be 
fixed  by  the  higgling  of  the  market.     That  thare  of  land  rent  which  isclaimedby  the  sovereign, 
is  his  favourite  source  of  revenue.     And  were  every  subject  allowed  a  free  trade  too,  the  whole 
nation  would   be  enriched,  and  this  source  of  revenue,  of  consequence,  greati}'  enlarged.     But 
monopolies  of  all  kinds,  by  stunting  the  use  of  stock  and  the  consequent  increase  of  ricl)i  s,  stunt 
the  sources  of  revenue.     Monopolies  are  therefore  every  where  and  in  every  respect   prejudicial 
to  sovereign  and  people.    As  the  sovereign  is  chiefly  intcreiited  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  land- 
rent  revenue,  it  is  most  likely  to  flourish  under  his  care.     And  over  and  above,  as  the  population 
of  foreign  colonies  must  enlarge  the  above   natural   source  of  revetiue,  for  all  other  sources  are 
round  about ;  so  the  population  of  foreign  colonies  is  the  cliief  end  of  colonization. 
From  this  analysis,  which  challenges  the  severest  test,  the  proposition  to  put  the  forts  and  territory 
of  British  India  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  naturally  follows.     We  shall  give   it  in  our  author's 
own  words  : 

"  The  settlements,"  says  he,  "  which  different  European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  East  Indies,  if 
they  were  taken  from  the  exclusive  companies  to  which  they  at  present  belong,  and  put  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  sovereign,  would  render  this  residence''  (i.  c,  of  the  voluntary  unconnected 
adventurers  before  mentioned)  "  both  safe  and  easy,  at  least  to  the  merchants  of  the  particular  nations 
to  whom  those  settlements  belong." 

But  ere  we  examine  this  bold  proposition,  our  author's  great  objections  against  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glish East  India  companies  require  our  previous  attention.  "  These,"  says  our  author,  "  though  pos- 
sessed of  many  considerable  settlements,  both  upon  the  coast  of  /Vfrica  and  in  the  East  Indies,  have  not 
yet  established  in  either  of  those  countries  such  uuuierous  and  tlirjvjrj  culcnies  as  those  in  the  isluids 
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anil  continent  of  Amciica,  (p.  S-tl.)  ....  In  the  spice  islands,  the  Dutch  bum  all  the  spiceiy  which  a 
plentiful  season  produces,  beyond  what  they  expect  to  di>pose  of  in  Europe  with  such  a  profit  as  they 
tiiink  sufTicient I'liey  have  reduced  the  population  of  several  of  the  Moluccas.  Under  the  govern- 
ment even  of  the  Poitu^iuese,  however,  those  islands  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  well  inhahiied.  Th« 
Kntrlisli  company  have  not  yet  had  lime  to  eslahlish  in  Ben^ral  so  perfectly  destructive  a  system.  Tlie 
plan  of  tlieir  government,  however,  has  had  exactly  the  same  tendency.  It  has  not  been  uncoTnmi.n, 
I  am  well  assured,  for  the  chief,  that  is  the  first  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a  peasant  to  plouith  up  a 
rich  field  of  poppies,  and  sow  it  with  rice  or  some  other  grain.  The  pretence  was  to  prevent  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  ;  hut  the  real  reason  to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  selline  at  a  better  price  a  lur^'e 
quantity  of  opium,  which  he  happened  then  to  have  upon  hand.  Ipon  other  occasions  the  order  has 
been  reversed,  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  plantation  of  poppies."  p.  250.  And  thus,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  p.  2j3,  "  monopolies  stunt 
the  natural  growth  of  some  parts,  at  least,  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  to  what  is  barely  suf- 
ficient for  ansv,ering  the  demand  of  the  company." 

Our  author's  ahhoneuce  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  his  keen  predilection  for  land-rent  revenue,  ar« 
strongly  marked  in  the  following  sentence:  •'  A  company  of  merchants  are,  it  seems,  incapable  of  con- 
sidering thenis'  Kes  as  sovereigns,  even  after  they  have  become  such.  Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  sell 
again,  they  still  consider  as  their  principal  business,  and,  by  a  strange  absurdity,  regard  the  character 
of  the  sovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  tiiat  of  the  merchani,  as  something  which  ought  to  be  made  sul>- 
scrvient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and  thereby  to  sell 
with  a  better  profit  in  Eurujie.  They  endeavour  for  this  purpose  to  keep  out,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
competitors. . ..  Their  mercantile  habits  draw  them  in  Ihis  manner,  almost  necessarily,  though  perhaps 
insensibly,  to  prefer,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  little  and  transitory  profit  of  the  monopolist,  to 
the  great  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  sovereign."  p.  '25'1. 

Such  are  the  evils  which  a'.lendthe  Dutch  and  English  East  India  companies:  the  advantages  which 
would  follow,  were  such  mono])olies  to  be  abolished,  and  the  sovereign  to  be  sole  master  of  Indian  ac- 
quisition are  these:  all  his  subjects,  who  pleased,  might  turn  their  stock  to  the  commerce  of  India.  By 
such  means,  the  population  of  the  colonies,  and,  of  consequence,  the  regal  share  of  their  revenue,  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

And  thus,  according  to  our  author,  commerce  is  of  very  inferior  con.sequence  ;  and  the  importation 
of  the  sovereign's  revenue  the  very  summiim  lonum  of  the  political  wisdom  of  colonization.  But  these 
very  siispiciou?>  data  demand  a  much  deeper  investigation  than  our  author  has  bestowed  upon  them.  In 
many  places  he  expresses  the  must  cordial  atiection  for  the  kingly  power.  Because  it  is  the  sovereign's 
interest  that  his  colonies  should  prosper,  he  suppo.ses,  therefore,  that  colonies,  if  under  his  immediate 
protection,  will  and  must  flourish^.  And  because  a  monarch,  at  the  head  of  a  standing  army,  may 
despise  the  rudest  and  most  licentious  libellers,  he  concludes,  p.  311,  that  "  astanding  army  is  propi- 
tious to  the  cause  of  liberty '*."  That  perfection  of  nisdoai,  magnanimity,  and  attention,  which  is  most 
essentially  implied  in  these  suppositions,  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  a  succession  of  monarchs.  No, 
not  in  an  individual  sovereign,  if  we  may  believe  an  assertion  which  has  escaped  fn  ni  our  author,  p.  441. 
"  The  servants,"  siys  he,  "  of  the  most  careless  private  person  are,  perhaps,  mure  under  the  eye  of 
their  master,  than  those  of  the  most  careful  prince." 

When  the  Portuguese  Indian  commerce  was  farmed  by  a  company  of  merchants,  in  I5SV,  about  S7 
years  after  its  commencement,  the  regal  monopoly  was  altcrtd.  not  abolished  ;  for  this  commerce  wag 
continued,  according  to  e\ery  idea  ever  known  in  the  Spani>h  or  Portuguese  cclunics.  It  was  carried  on 
in  a  limited  number  of  register  ships  ;  and  the  sovcreig;n  authority  of  the  Indian  viceroys  was  still  pre. 
dominant.  Our  author  confesses,  p.  171,  that  the  commerce  of  register  ships  is  "  very  nearly  upon 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company."  And  cert.iiuly,  with  respect  to  bis  system,  they 
are  exactly  the  same.  In  describing  the  management  of  trade,  where  it  is  the  sole  property  of  the  so- 
vereign, our  author  has  given,  though  very  undesignedly,  a  very  accurate  sketch  of  the  regal  monopoly 
of  Portugal.  Talking  of  the  mercantile  pursuits  of  princes;  "  They  have  scarce  ever  succeeded",  sajj 
he,  p.  414.  "  The  profusion  with  which  the  alTairs  of  piinces  are  always  managed,  renders  it  almost  im- 

^  This  argument,  absolutely  essent'al  lo  his  system,  is  supported  bv  our  author,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  &c. 

^  What  a  pitv  it  is,  that  I'rance  and  Spain  have  never  found  out  this  secret  !  What  arbitrary  impri- 
srmrneuts  lui^ht  he  avoided,  and  v.li  it  expense  of  le^ioiiB  of  .pies  m  fM  be  savid,  could  they  percervo 
our  author's  advautaj^cs  uf  a  slandiug  army  ! 
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possible  thnt  tbry  sliouKI.  The  ajienU  of  a  piliicc  rc^aril  the  wealth  of  tlie'ir  master  as  inexhaustible; 
«re  careless  at  what  pfice  they  buy  ;  are  eareh-ss  at  what  price  they  sell  ;  are  careless  at  what  expense 
they  transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another.  Those  aiienis  frequently  live  with  the  profusion  of 
princes,  and  sometimes  too,  in  spite  of  that  profusion,  ami  by  a  proper  method  of  makini;  up  their  ac- 
counts, acquire  the  fortunes  of  princea.  Itisthiis,  we  are  told  by  Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of  Loienzo 
of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean  abilities,  canied  on  his^trade."  And  thus,  also,  the  corrupted  vice- 
roys of  India  conducted  the  trade  of  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

But  it  may  he  said,  the  conse'|ucnces  of  the  above  are  inapplicable ;  for  a  regal  monopoly  of  revenue, 
and  not  of  trade,  is  our  author's  system.  Ills  system  is  held  forth  as  such  in  Iced,  yet  we  apprehend 
its  consequences  would  be  the  same.  A  hostile  country,  of  vast  extent,  bridled  and  awed,  and  the  re- 
venue of  an  immense  territory,  governed  by  the  troops  and  officers  of  a  distant  sovereistn,  is  something 
exceedingly  like  the  Portuguese  plan.  The  consequences  of  the  Portuguese  system,  therefore,  require 
onr  strictest  attention. 

The  Portuguese  viceroys,  it  may  be  said,  were  arbitrary,  and  governed  by  no  code  of  known  laws  : 
and  the  officers  of  a  British  so\ereign  will  not  l)e  armed  with  such  power.  Yet  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  servants  of  the  India  comiwiiy  assume  such  power,  and  that  it  is  completely  foolish  to  expect 
they  would  not.  Monopoly,  he  says,  is  the  interest  of  a  company  and  its  servants.  A  free  trade  and 
revenue  is  the  interest  of  a  soverriijn.  But  does  it  follow,  as  onr  author's  argument  implies,  that  snch 
is  the  interest  of  his  senantsalso?  Ry  no  means.  M'e  may  well  inquire,  what  is  that  wonderful  vir- 
tue, essential  to  our  author's  argument,  which  is  conferred  by  the  royal  commission ;  that  virtue,  which 
would  correct  alHhe  sellish  passions  which  influence  the  clerks  of  a  counting-house,  and  would  save  the 
poppies  and  the  rice  of  Bengal  from  au  untimely  plough  ?  If  the  territory  of  British  India  is  to  be  the 
king's,  he  must  have  men  in  office  to  manage  it  under  him,  and  these  will  have  their  private  interests  to 
serve,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  a  company.  Whence,  then,  arc  we  to  expect  their  superior  virtue?  Not, 
Surely,  from  their  grealeropi)Oi'u!iitiesiif  extortion,  and  of  evading  inquiry. — But  we  shall  here  adopt 
a  sentence  from  our  author,  (vol.  ii.  p.  '253,)  only  substituting  the  word  /ci>:g,  where  he  writes  counting- 
house:  "  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolish  than  to  expect  that  the  clerks  of  a  great  king,  at  ten 
thousand  miles  distance,  and  consequently  almost  quite  out  of  sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  order  from 
their  master,  give  up,  at  once,  doing  any  sort  of  business  upon  their  own  account,  abamlon  fur  ever  all 
hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands,  and  content  themselves  with 
the  moderate  salaries  which  their  master  allows  them."  Our  author  pursues  his  argument,  how  the  ser- 
Tants  of  a  company  establish  monopolies  of  their  own ;  and  such,  attended  with  every  circumstance  of 
unrestrained  enormity,  was  the  con'luct  of  the  crown  officers  of  Portuguese  Asia. 

The  soperior  opportunities  of  extortion  and  rapine,  enjoyed  by  the  military  governors  of  a  very  di- 
stant and  rich  country,  are  self-evident.  The  clerks  of  a  crown  office  have  infinitely  Iretier  opportu- 
nities of  evading  detection,  and  of  amassing  perquisites,  than  those  of  a  company.  Onr  author  has 
already  been  cited  to  explain  how  the  servants  of  a  prince  abuse  their  trust.  "  It  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent," says  he,  vol.  it.  p.  255,  "  to  the  servants  of  the  India  company,  when  they  have  carried 
their  whole  fortune  with  them,  if,  the  day  after  they  left  it,  the  v.hole  country  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake."  And,  in  the  name  of  fSod,  will  not  snch  disaster  be  equally  indiiferent  to  a  royal  general, 
or  a  rcval  custom-house  oiiicer,  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient  tc  retire  froui  India? 

But  this  is  not  applicable,  it  may  be  said,  to  our  author's  system,  which  is  to  plant  colonics,  like 
those  of  America,  in  India,  on  purpose  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them ;  and  the  prosperity  of  tlie  coontry 
will  then  be  the  interest  of  the  royal  officers.  But  a  hard  question  here  obtrudes  itself.  Will  it  be 
the  desire  of  fixed  residents  to  export  a  revenue,  or  to  be  careful  of  it  ?  Though  many  of  the  Portu- 
guese were  natives  of  the  east,  war '.vas  their  harvest;  and,  like  the  savages  of  Louisiana,  wlio  cut  down 
the  tree  when  thev  desire  the  fruit,  their  rapacity  destroyed  the  roots  and  sources  of  revenue.  Tlie 
n.ature  of  their  situation,  explained  by  our  autlvor  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  vindicates  thi« 
assertion,  and  everv  period  of  Portuguese  Asia  enforces  its  truth.  Though  all  the  artillery  of  argu- 
ments, drawn  from  the  abuses  committed  by  the  servants  of  a  company,  may  thus,  with  accumulated 
force,  be  turned  against  the  servants  of  a  prince  ;  arguments  of  deeper  imjiort  still  remain. 

Whenevera  society  emerges  from  what  is  called  the  shepherd  state,  luxuries  become  its  inseparable 
attendants.  -And  imported  luxuries,  however  neglected  and  undervalued  in  our  autlwr's  estimate,  of- 
fer not  only  a  plentiful,  but  the  safest  mode  of  taxing  tlie  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
reiltofland.    The  industry  of  the  manufacturer  and  husbandman  can  never  thus  be  impeded  or  io- 
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Jiireil,  which  ihey  most  ceriainly  are,  for  a  time,  by  every  new  tax  upon  labour  ami  lanA  The  lux- 
urici  imported  by  t!ie  East  liiilia  coijipany  have  afforJeil  a  revenue'^  wiiicU  has  been  equal  to  the  land- 
tax  of  England.  The  ques'ion  then  is,  whether  nould  this  valuable  revenue  be  dimini-ihed  or  increased, 
were  every  jjort  open,  and  every  adventurer  free  to  fit  out  what  fliips  he  pleased,  to  traffic  with  India  } 

Put  were  this  allowed,  what  an  army  of  cuiitom-boiisr  officers  must  there  be  in  wailing  at  cMiy  port 
•f  the  kingdom  !  for  who  knovs  what  port  a  vessel  from  India  once  in  seven  years  may  choose  to 
enter  >  What  a  door  for  smuggling  the  luxuries  of  India  would  this  open  !  And  we  need  not  add, 
what  a  diminution  of  revenue  ! 

Besides  the  great  revenue  which  it  pays,  the  East  India  company  forms  one  of  the  most  active  sinewi 
of  the  state.  Public  funds  are  jKJCuliar  to  England.  The  credit  and  interest  of  the  nation  depend 
upon  their  support'"  ;  and  the  East  India  comp.iny  is  not  the  least  of  these.  It  has  often  supported 
gOTcmment  with  immense  loans,  and  its  continuance  includes  the  promise  of  future  support  on  the  like 
emergencies. 

And  must  this  stupendous  and  important  fabric  Ijc  demolished,  to  make  viay  for  an  untried  theory"  } 

For  a  free  trade,  which,  while  it  increased  our  imported  luxuries,  would  greatly  diminish  the  rc- 
▼enuc  which  arises  fiom  them  ; 

For  a  trade,  which  would  injure  our  own  manufactures"',  were  the  present  restrictions  abolished : 

For  a  trade,  which  could  not  be  established  in  India  for  many  years,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  io  iU  na- 
ture impracticable: 

"  For  a  transition,  which,  though  possible,  must  be  attended  with  innumerable  difficulties,  consider- 
ing what  convulsions,  even  the  smallest  stroke  of  legislative  authority  uixm  private  property  generally 
produces,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  may  be  used "3;" 

For  a  system,  which  must  render  the  sovereign  the  military  despot  of  an  immense  and  rich  ter- 
ritory "«,  and  make  him  the  sole  master  of  an  unconstitutional  revenue;  a  revenue,  which,  in  thehandi 
ef  a  c  irrupt  ministry,  would  easily  defeat  the  noblest  check  against  arbitrary  puwer  provided  by  the 
British  constitution,  the  right  of  taxation  in  the  house  of  commons. 

America,  passively  submissive  at  tlie  feet  of  a  junto  in  power,  could  not,  for  several  centuries,  afford 
the  means  of  corruption,  which  India,  already  deeply  enslaved,  would  freely  yield,  for  at  least  a  few 
years. 

In  every  probability,  for  only  a  few  years — however  highly  our  author  may  think  of  the  great  and 

"  The  revenue  paid  by  the  goods  of  the  company,  and  the  ventures  of  their  servants,  together  wit  It 
the  former  annual  donation,  have  been  above  two  millious  yearly.  The  laud-tox  falls  short  of  two 
uiillions. 

70  "  The  credit  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  support  of  the  public  funds. While  the 

annuities,  and  interest  for  money  advanced,  are  there  regularly  paid,  and  the  principal  insure<l  by  both 
prince  and  people,  (a  security  not  to  be  had  in  other  nations,)  foreigners  w  ill  lend  us  their  pr<»pertv 
and  all  Europe  be  interested  in  our  welfare;  the  paper  of  the  companies  will  be  converted  into  money 
and  merchandise,  and  fireat  Britain  can  never  want  cash  to  carry  her  schemes  into  execution.  In  other 
nations,  credit  is  fnunded  on  the  word  of  the  prince,  if  a  monarchy  ;  or  on  th.it  of  the  people,  if  a  re- 
public; but  here  it  is  established  on  the  interests  of  both  prince  and  peop!e,  which  is  the  strongest  se- 
curity.''—  Ciilhrie. 

'"'  In  the  progress  of  society,  additional  props  and  balances  will  often  become  necessary.  That  of 
pulling  down  a  whole  edifice,  to  erect  a  new  building,  generally  ends  in  the  de>trnttion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  always  leads  to  convulsions  which  no  one  could  foresee."  See  Governor  Johnstone's  Thoughts 
on  our  .'\cquisitions  in  the  East  Indies. 

"' Silks,  muslins,  callicocs,  embroidery,  cottons,  toys,  and  many  of  the  Indian  manufactures,  would 
greatly  injure  those  of  this  country,  were  a  free  importation  allowed.  The  woven  manufactures  of  In- 
dia, imported  by  the  company,  are  restricted  to  foreign  markets. 

"^  This  sentence  in  inverted  commas  is  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  on  our  Acquisitions  in 
the  I'ast  Indies — written  by  Governor  Johnstone. 

■<  "  The  immense  power  which  would  be  added  to  the  crown,  by  our  dominions  in  the  east  falling 
immediately  under  its  management,  must  be  a  serious  consideration,  with  every  one  who  believes  the 
preponderating  weight  which  that  part  of  the  constitution  already  possesses  ;  and  who  wishes,  at  the 
same  time,  to  preserve  the  just  bahnce.  Every  intelligent  mind  must  foresee  the  immense  addiliooal 
influence  that  would  accnie,  by  the  command  of  such  a  number  of  troops,  the  administration  of  sucli 
extensive  revenues,  and  the  disposal  of  so  many  oilices.  Tiie  author  of  these  Reflections  is  persuaded, 
we  might  expect  the  same  effects  that  folloucd  the  annexation  of  the  rich  orders  of  St.  lago,  Calatiava, 
aud  Alc.intara,  to  the  crown  of  Sjuiin  ;  which,  a  celebrated  Spanish  hi^t'>rian  says,  contributed  mure 
towards  enslaving  that  country,  than  all  the  other  ia»id:ou»  arlt  and  uxpedieuts  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella," — Gov.  JobuKoac'ii  TUou^hls,  Ue. 
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permanent  revenue  of  the  sovereign;  ami  however  he  may  despise  the  little  and  transitory  profit  of  tht 
merchant,  we  will  venture  to  support  the  very  opposite opiniona. 

Our  author  laments,  that  merchants  will  never  consider  themselves  as  sovereigns,  when  they  havo 
really  become  such.  Commerce  was  despiseJ,  and  sovereignty  was  the  ambition  of  the  PortuKuese. 
Immense  extension  of  dominion,  greatly  superior  tu  the  settlements  of  both  the  Dutch  and  I'nglish,  be- 
came theiefore  their  object :  and  uneommcrcial  often  unjust  wars  naturally  followed  this  search  for 
revenue.  And  this  system  as  naturally  protlucod  the  deepest  rum.  Wars  after  wars  will  ever  be  pro- 
duced by  a  sovereignty  assumed  in  a  distant  region.  The  Spanish  method  of  extirpation  is  the  only 
preventive.  Some  territory  is  necessary  to  settlements  in  India.  But  such  extension  as  would  depress 
the  grand  system  of  tlie  Indian  commerce,  mu-t,  like  the  Portuguese  sovereignty,  end  in  ruin.  The 
plan  of  sovereignty  directly  leads  to  war  with  the  jealous  natives  v(  India.  Such  revenue,  thereforCi 
cannot  be  permanent,  and  most  probably  will  not  be  great  for  a  length  of  years.  Our  author  npbraidl 
the  India  company,  because  their  colonies  in  India  are  not  so  populous  and  thriving  as  those  in  Ame- 
rica. But  were  the  Indian  colonies  as  safe  from  the  natives,  as  his  scheme  of  imconneclcd  settlers 
Inquires  ;  as  populous,  and  their  revenue  as  great,  as  his  idea  of  perfection  may  possibly  include,  how 
long  would  he  ensure  the  permanency  of  their  revenue  against  the  interruption  of  a  revolt  or  rebplliou, 
or  such  colonies  themselves  from  a  sudden  and  final  dismemberment  ! — .Vlas  !  at  this  present  hour  we 
feel  a  most  melancholy  proof  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of  raising  a  revenue  in  a  distant 
country.  May  God  never  curse  Great  Britain,  by  fixing  her  views  and  hopes  on  such  distant,  such  little 
and  transitory  support! 

If  properly  watched  and  defended,  if  not  sacrificed  to  the  dreams  and  dotage  of  theory,  the  grnud 
machine  of  her  commerce  will  ever  render  Great  I'vitaiu  both  prosperous  and  formidable.  In  this 
grand  machine  the  East  India  company  forms  a  principal  wheel.  The  concentred  support  v.hich  it 
gives  to  the  public  credit ;  the  vast  and  most  rational  home  tax  which  its  imported  luxuries  nfford,  a 
tax  which  forms  a  constitutional  source  of  revenue,  ever  in  our  own  hands,  never  to  be  afi'ected  by  the 
politics  of  distant  colonies;  the  population  which  it  gives  to  the  mother  country,- by  the  domestic  in- 
dustry employed  ui)on  the  staple  commodities"'  which  it  exports;  and  the  essential  balance  of  trade  given 

T5  The;  first  source  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  however  neglected  in  our  author's  estimate,  most  cer- 
tainly Consists  in  its  staples  ;  an  I  the  plenty  of  these,  and  the  degrees  of  their  importance,  in  admini- 
stering to  the  wants  and  desires  of  mankind,  fix  the  natural  difference  between  the  riches  of  countries. 
And  to  this  source,  the  labour  necessary  to  fit  these  staples  t'l  th'-ir  respcsctive  uses  is  depetident  and 
secondary,  if  the  fruit  may  he  called  dependent  on,  and  secondary  to,  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  is  tlicre- 
fur^the  great  duty  of  the  statesman  to  protect,  direct  and  cherish  the  manufacture  of  staples;  and  by 
making  colonies  contribute  to  this  puipuse,  he  pioduces  the  natural,  advantageous,  and  perinanent 
rise  of  foreign  acquisition.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  a  part  of  otir  author's  system,  that  he 
even  reprobates  the  idea,  that  the  legislature  should  give  any  protection  or  direction  to  any  branch  of 
manufacture,  lie  calls  it  a  power  with  which  no  minister  can  safely  be  trusted.  Vol.  ii  p.  36.  "  It 
is  "  he  savs,  "  in  some  measure  to  direct  people  in  what  manner  I  liey  ought  to  employ  their  capitals," 
of  which,  he  tells  us.  yj.  35,  they  are  much  better  judges  than  aoy  statesman  or  lawgi'  er.  Nay,  he 
even  asserts,  p.  37,  i^.c.  that  were  any  branch  of  manufacture.  !or  he  excepts  none,  to  fall  into  utter 
<iecav,  by  the  freedom  of  foreign  importation,  the  country  would  lose  nothing  by  it.  The  manufac- 
turers he  owns,  might  suvtain  the  loss  of  their  tools  ami  workshops*,  but  they  would  immediately 
turn  their  capitals  and  industiy  into  other  channels,  which  would  be  of  equal  advantage  to  their 
country.  Nay,  further,  goverimieut  I  ounty  to  the  introduelion  of  a  new  inanufacture  is  hurtful  ;  for 
that  will  dimiiiish  the  levenue,  and,  of  consetpience,  the  national  capital :   p.  .'38. 

Thus  savs  theory.  But  let  it  be  asked,  if  branches  of  our  manufacture  must  thus,  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  be  suflercd  to  fall  into  decay,  what  must  become  of  the  staples,  for  our  author  excepts  no 

*  Some  people  are  apt  to  apprehend  the  greatest  incnnveniency.  from  setting  a  number  of  artificers 
adrift  in  search  of  new  employment.  But  this  is  nothing,  according  to  our  author,  wht  tells  us.  that 
1(10,000  soldiers  and  seamen,  discharged  at  the  last  peace,  immediately  found  employment.  Very 
true-  for  the  Inboiuer  took  to  his  S|r,Kle,  the  tailor  to  his  needle,  the  shoe-maker  to  his  awl,  and  the 
seaman  to  the  merchant  service.  liiii.  were  oidy  ll),(,lK)  weavers  lluonn  out  of  imploy,  the  case  would 
be  w  idely  altered.  But  the  certainty  of  finding  an  unknown  employment,  fully  as  advantageous  a.s  the 
branch  perfectly  known,  forms  a  part  of  our  author's  system.  It  was  a  silly  notion,  he  tells  us,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ir!().  to  defend  Portugal,  last  war,  for  the  sake  of  its  trade.  "  ilad  that  trade  been  lost,''  says  he, 
"  it  would  only  have  throwTi  the  Portuguese  merchants  out  of  business  for  a  year  or  two,  till  they 
found  out  as  good  a  melhod  of  employing  their  ea|)itals."  Some  politicians  have  thought,  the  more 
channels  of  commerce,  the  more  success;  but  our  author  dors  not  care  how  many  were  shut  up  ;  for 
this  good  reason,  new  ones  arc  sviie  to  be  found,  liut  this  is  like  knocking  a  man  down,  because  he  is 
jcrc  to  get  up  again. 
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ond  secured  by  the  exportation  of  its  imports,  are  tlie  great  and  permanent  consequences  of  the  com- 
mercial system,  consequences  uhich  can  neverarise  from  the  importation  of  the  creatcst  revenue.  Awl 
soon  would  all  these  advantages  be  lo^t,  were  the  India  company  to  relinquish  the  mercantile  charac- 
ter, and,  according  to  our  anther's  plaii^,  assume  that  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  can  we  take  leave  of 
our  author,  without  remarking,  that  he  has  been  rather  unhappy  in  fixing  upon  the  Portuguese  as  his 
favourites.  His  three  great  reasons  for  this  predilection  are  obvious '' ;  and  that  these  reasons  wcra 
extremely  rash  and  ill-founded  is  also  equally  evident.  His  reasons  are — the  Portuguese  had  no  ex- 
clusive African  or  Itidian  companies— A  most  unlucky  mistake  !     And 

The  population  and  revenue  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  are  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  his  system. 

But  the  kingilom  of  Portugal  suffered  th«  severest  evils  from  its  vain  sovereignty  of  India ;  and  the 
exclusive  com))anies  of  England  and  Holland,  however  reprobated  by  our  author,  have  long  been,  and 
itill  are,  by  their  vast  commerce,  of  the  most  essential  advantage  to  their  mother  countries. 

materials,  upon  which  the  ahandored  manufacture  was  employed  ?  Their  former  value  must  be  greatly 
diminished,  if  sold  uuworked  to  foreigners  ;  and  if  un.sold,  annihilated.  And  thus  the  national  capital 
will  he  most  efVeclually  iuiiiied.  Our  author  talks  very  confidently  of  tlie  ease  with  which  Indivifluali 
will  find  a  proper  field  f  .r  their  industry;  but.  -urely,  where  a  number  of  the  staples  are  thus  reduced, 
the  field  for  domestic  industry  must  be  proportionably  narrowed  ;  for  it  is  hard  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  •'  Every  individual,"  says  our  author,  p.  32.  "  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  fiml  out  the  most 
advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  command."  Put  this  position,  absolutely  neces- 
S'ry  to  our  author's  system,  we  flatly  deny.  There  is  not  only  a  torpor  on  the  peneraj  mind  of  such 
districts  as  are  ignorant  of  cotjiinerce,  which  requires  to  be  roused  into  action  by  those  of  superior  in- 
telligence; but  there  is  also  a  stubborn  attachment  in  such  minds  to  their  ancient  usages,  which  half  a 
century  can  hardly  remove.  Our  author  might  have  seen  both  this  stupor  and  obstinacy  stronglv  exem- 
plified in  the  vast  difficulty  of  introducing  modern  agricidturc  into  a  certain  country.  But,  •' No  re- 
gulation of  commerce,"  says  he,  p.  ib.  '*  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any  society  bej'ond 
what  its  capital  can  maintain."  It  is  our  author's  great  learling  principle,  that  no  nation  ought  to 
attempt  any  branch  either  of  manufacture  or  commerce,  till  its  capital  be  ripe  for  such  branch  ;  and  till 
such  time,  it  is  their  interest,  he  says,  to  buy  the  articles  of  such  branches  from  their  neighbours. 
I!ut  here  lot  it  be  asked,  how  is  the  capital  to  be  increased  in  this  state  of  torpor  ?  Elizabeth,  and 
some  of  her  pretleces^ors,  imagined  that  bounties  and  regularions  of  commerce  would  rouse  to  action 
auil  tlienceto  the  increase  of  capital.  At  great  expense  thej'  introduced  the  manufactures  of  the  con- 
tinent into  their  own  dominions.  And  hence  England  became  what  she  now  is.  But  a  view  of  the  stale 
of  our  author's  native  country  will  bring  his  theory  to  the  fullest  and  fairest  trial.  According  to  his 
system,  Scotland  ought  to  be  the  most  flourishing  commercial  country  in  Europe;  for  certain  it  is, 
and  he  himself  often  tells  it,  that  the  trade  of  North  Britain  is  under  much  fewer  regulations  and  re- 
sirietions  than  that  of  England,  ?Iolland,  or  any  of  her  commercial  neighbours.  There  was  a  time,  in- 
deed, before  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  her  Jameses  assumed  the  unsafe  trust  of  directing  the 
channels  of  industry;  when  they  pensioned  foreign  artificers  to  settle  in  their  kingdom,  and  made  re- 
gulations of  commerce.  The  consequence  was,  the  .S<^ots  were  the  masters  of  their  o.vn  fisheries,  and 
the  shipping  of  Scotland  were  then  greatly  superior  toTheir  present  number.  Soon  after,  however,  our 
author's  plan,  that  government  should  leave  e^ery  subject  to  the  course  of  his  own  industry,  took  place 
in  the  fullest  latitude.  And  the  consequence  of  government  ceasing  to  watch  over  and  direct  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  as  fully  appeared.  The  Scottish  navy  fell  into  deep  decline ;  and  their  fishery,  per- 
'  haps  the  most  valuable  in  the  *  world,  was  seized  by  those  monopolists  the  Dutch,  who  now  eiijoy  it. 
A  most  excellent  proof  how  the  uucncouiaged  and  undirected  Scots  turned  their  capitals  and  inilustrr 
to  the  best  advantage !  Neglected  by  government,  the  Scottish  coinnicice  long  and  deeply  languished 
till  Mr.  Pelham.of  late,  endeavoured  to  rrnise  it  into  action.  But  the  people  still  follow  our  author's 
precept,  of  buying,  from  their  neighbours,  the  greatest  part  of  the  manufactures  they  use.  And  the 
consequence  of  all  is.  many  thousands  of  the  .Scots  find  a  field  for  their  ingenuity  and  industry  in 
every  commercial  country  of  the  world,  except  in  their  own. 

"^  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  author,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. i.  condemns  the  East  India  company  for 
adopting  the  ideas  of  sovereigns.  It  has  made  thtm  bail  traders,  he  there  says,  and,  he  adds,  has  al- 
most brought  them  to  bankruptcy. 

"'  -VccorBing  to  our  author,  vol.  ii.  p.  2+8.  it  is  owing  to  the  genius  of  exclusive  companies  that  the 
coloiiiesof  other  nations  in  India  have  been  less  populous  than  tho.-e  of  Portugal.  He  who  reads  this  work 
however,  will  find  another  cause  for  the  Portueuese  population  ;  and  never  were  any  colonies  so  vexed 
with  monopolies  within  monopolies,  as  those  of  Portuguese  Asia.  Our  author,  with  the  same  knowledge 
of  his  subjeet.  alwavs  represents  the  Portuguese  colonies  as  of  more  advanageto  the  mother  country 
thanthose  of  England  in  .Xmerica.  The  latter,  he  says,  "  have  been  a.source  ofexper.se  and  not  of  re. 
venue.  But  the  Portuguese  colonics  have  contributed  revenue  towards  the  de^oce  of  the  mother 
country,  or  the  support  of  her  civil  government." Vol.  ii.p.  1S4. 

•  Of  such  value  is  this  fishery,  that  the  arrival  of  the  first  fleet  of  busses  is  celebrated  ia  Holland  i»itfc 
pibllc  rejoicings,  (imilar  to  those  of  ihe  Egyptians  on  the  overflow  of  the  Nil«, 
yi.  111.  '  Q  q 
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Having  thus  followed  our  autlioi's  argument  for  l.iyin;;  open  the  India  traile,  through  every  gradation 
of  his  reasoning,  a  letrospeet  may  not  now  perha])s  he  improper.  He  founds  his  argument  on  the  ab- 
solute perniciousncss  of  all  mnnopolies,  in  every  cireimistance :  the  safety  of  laying  open  the  East 
India  trade,  he  asserts,  is  sulnriently  demonslrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguese.  Were  the 
t'xelu;>ive  India  coujpanies  aholisheil,  European  raerebants,  he  says,  would  voluntarily  settle  in  India, 
by  whom  every  office  of  faetoi-ship  would  be  discharged;  And  where  forts  are  necessary,  these  and  the 
settlements,  he  asserts,  would  be  nio...t  advantageous  and  prosperous  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  sovereign.  In  support  of  this  last  arguaient,  he  appeals  to  the  abuses  eomniitled  by  the  ser- 
vants of  a  company.  And  the  advantages  which  he  deduces  from  his  system,  are,  a  free  trade  with 
India,  in  which  every  subject  may  employ  his  rapital,  and  the  importation  of  a  royal  revenue ;  which 
last  circumstance  he  estimates  as  of  infinitely  more  real  importance  than  all  the  benefits  resulting 
from  commeice.  But  we  have  proved,  by  historical  evidence,  that  monopolies  and  exclusive  associa- 
tions  were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  trade,  and  that  their  effects  were  rapid,  extensive, 
and  highly  prosperous.  We  have  likewise  brought  demonstration,  both  from  the  history  and  the  ar- 
chives of  Portugal,  confirmed  by  every  principle  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  commerce,  that  his  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  the  Portuguese  is  founded  upon  a  mo«t  egregious  and  capital  errour.  Every  page 
of  the  history  of  Portuguese  .Asia,  and  the  present  state  of  India,  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  the 
scheme  of  unconnected  and  unprotected  setilers.  And  from  the  example  of  the  Portuguese,  confirmed 
by  every  experience,  certain  it  is  that  every  argument  against  the  sen'ants  of  a  company  may  be 
turned,  with  redoubled  force,  against  the  officers  of  a  crown.  And  were  even  this  system,  whose  basis 
is  overturned  by  historical  facts,  were  it  even  founded  on  truth,  the  consequences  which  he  deduces 
from  it  are  neither  certain  nor  advantageous.  By  an  appeal  to  undeniable  principles,  we  have  held  up 
to  view  the  unavoidable  disadvantages "''  of  laying  open  the  Indian  commerce  j  and  from  oilier  princi- 
ples, equally  fixed  and  evident,  it  amounts  to  demonstration,  that  a  despotic  revenue,  raised  in  a  di- 
stant country,  must  ever  be  productive  of  war,  transitory,  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  evinced,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the  commerce  of  India,  on  the  great  princi- 
ples of  its  present  establishment,  are  important,  domestic,  and  permanent.  In  an  auspicious  trade, 
therefore,  we  must  submit  to  that  necessity  of  circumstances  which  we  cannot  alter;  we  must  not  shut 
our  eves  against  the  broad  glare  of  the  light  of  facts,  and  amputate  the  limbs  and  dislocate  the  joints 
of  commerce,  in  order  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  it  to  the  standard  of  theory,  as  Procrustes  is  fabled  to 
have  fitted  bis  unhappy  captives  to  the  standard  of  his  iron  bed. 

Ev.ery  institution  relative  to  man  is  not  oidy  liable  to  corruption,  but,  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  is  sure  to  be  corrupted.  Both  the  servants  of  a  company,  and  the  officers  of  a  king,  are 
liable  to  the  influence  of  self-interest.  But  the  monarch's  ear  is  hard  of  access,  and  often  guarded  ; 
and  the  regulations  of  a  regal  monoiioly,  or  despotic  revenue,  are  variable  at  his  will.  Appeal  here 
must  be  hopeless.  But,  under  a  company,  governed  by  fixed  institutions,  there  exists  not  only  a  legal 
claim  of  redress,  but  a  legal  right  of  opposition.  If  errours  and  corruption,  therefore,  be  natural  to  e\ery 
system  of  human  government,  let  the  system  most  open  to  inspection  and  correction  be  presened,  and 
let  its  crrours  and  corruptions  be  corrected.  And  happily  the  British  parliament  is  possessed  of  the 
power  of  such  inspection  and  correction ;  and  happily  also  such  authority  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  regal 
power  to  raise  a  foreign  revenue,  this  parliamentary  power  is  constitutional. 

The  abbe  Raynal,  in  his  re6ections  on  the  fate  of  the  Portuguese,  informs  his  reader,  tint  while  the 
court  of  Lisbon  projected  the  discovery  of  India,  and  expected  inexhaustible  riches,  the  more  moderate 
and  enli"litened  foresaw  and  foretold  the  evils  which  would  follow  success.  And  time,  says  he,  the 
supreme  judge  of  politics,  hastened  to  fulfil  their  predictions.  He,  however,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Portuguese  historians  must  perceive  the  errours  of  this  representation.  The  objections  against  the 
voyase  of  Gama  were  by  no  means  of  the  enlightened  kind.  They  were  these :  nothing  but  barren 
deserts,  like  Libya,  were  to  be  found ;  or,  if  the  discovered  lands  were  rich,  the  length  of  the  voyage 
would  render  it  unprofitable  :  or,  if  profitable,  the  introduction  of  wealth  would  beget  a  degeneracy  of 
manners  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  Foreign  settlements  would  produce  a  depopulation  and  neglect  of  agri- 
culture ;  or,  if  foreign  colonies  were  necessary,  Ethiopia  offered  both  nearer  and  better  settlements. 
And  the  w  rath  of  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  and  a  combination  of  all  Europe  against  Portugal,  completed 

78  That  the  India  trade  could  not  be  carried  on,  with  advantage  to  the  nation,  otherwise  than  by  a 
company,  is  clearly  proved  by  sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  arguments  have  had  their  due  weight  with  ifor- 
mer  parliaments. 
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the  prophecy  uf  the  thicatened  evils.  But  it  was  neitVier  foreseen  nor  foretold,  that  the  unexampled 
misconduct  of  the  Portuguese  would  render  the  most  lucrative  commerce  of  the  world  a  heavy,  and  at 
last  insupportahje  expense  on  the  treasury  of  Lisbon  or  M.idr'ul ;  nor  was  it  foretold,  that  the  shameless 
villany,  the  faithless  piracies  and  rapine  of  their  countrymen  would  bring  down  destruction  upon  their 
empire.  Of  tiic  objections  here  enumerated,  few  are  named  by  our  author.  Nor  does  the  evil  nfthe 
increase  of  wealth,  the  depopulation  and  neglect  of  agriculture,  which  he  mealions  as  the  consequences 
of  the  navigation  to  India,  do  honour  to  the  political  wisdom,  cither  of  those  who  foretold  them,  or  of 
those  who  adopt  the  opinion.  The  great  population  of  Holland  arises  from  its  naval  trade ;  and  had 
tlie  science  of  commerce  been  as  well  understood  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  as  at  Amsterdam,  Portugal,  a 
much  finer  country,  had  soon  become  more  populous,  and  every  way  more  nourishing  than  Holland  is 

Mines  of  gold,  though  most  earnestly  desired,  are  the  least  valuable  parts  of  foreign  acquisition.  The 
produce  of  mines,  like  the  importation  of  revenue,  neither  puts  into  motion  nor  cherishes  domestic  in- 
dustry. To  increase  the  population  of  the  mother  country  is  the  only  real  wealth;  and  this  can  only 
be  .ittained  by  increasing  the  means  of  employment,  in  such  manner  as  will  naturally  inspire  the  spirit 
of  industry.  The  staple  couimodilies  of  a  country  must  therefore  be  manufactured  at  heme,  and  from 
hence  agriculture  will  uf  necessity  be  improved.  He,  therefore,  who  foretels  the  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  increase  of  commerce,  foretels  an  event  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things;  and  nothing  but 
an  infatuation,  which  cannot  at  a  distance  be  foreseen,  may  possibly  fulfil  the  prediction.  To  export 
the  domestic  manufacture,  and  import  the  commodities  of  foreign  countries,  are  the  great,  the  only  real 
uses  of  foreign  settlements.  But  did  Spain  and  Portugal  derive  these  advantages  from  their  immense 
acquisitions  in  the  east  and  west  ?  Every  thing  contrary.  The  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru  levied  the 
armies  of  Charles  V.  but  established  or  encouraged  no  trade  in  his  kingdom.  Poverty  and  depopula- 
tion, therefore,  were  not  the  natural  consequences  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus ;  but  the  certain  re- 
sult of  the  evil  policy  of  .Spain.  We  have  seen  how  the  traffic  of  India  was  managed  by  Portujal.  That 
commerce,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  maritime  strength  of  the  Mohammedan  powers,  and  which 
enriched  Venice,  was  not  only  all  in  the  power  of  the  Portuguese;  but  it  was  theirs  also  to  porchase 
that  traffic  on  their  own  terms,  with  the  commodities  of  Europe.  But  sovereignty,  with  its  revenue 
and  not  commerce,  was  the  sole  object  of  the  Portuguese  ambition. 

Many  have  pronounced,  that  the  same  evils  which  overwhelmed  the  Portuguese  are  ready  to  burst 
upon  the  British  empire.  Ignorance  of  the  tree  principles  of  commerce,  that  great  cause  of  the  fall  of 
the  Portuguese  em|)ire,  does  not  at  present,  however,  threaten  the  British ;  nor  is  the  only  natural 
reason  of  that  fall  applicable  to  Great  Britain.  The  territory  of  Portugal  is  too  small  to  be  tbe  bead  of 
so  extensive  an  empire  as  once  owned  its  authority.  Auxiliaries  may  occasionally  assist  •  but  per- 
manency of  dominion  can  only  be  insured  by  native  troops.  The  numerous  garrisons  of  Portugal  in 
Brazil,  in  Africa,  and  .'\sia,  required  more  supplies  than  the  uncommercial  seat  of  empire  could  aff.rd 
without  depriving  itself  of  defence  incase  of  invasion.  In  the  event,  the  fireign  garrisons  were  lost  for 
want  of  supplies  ;  and  the  seat  of  empire,  on  the  shock  of  one  disaster,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Spain.  Gre.it  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  appointment  of  nature,  reigns  the  commercial 
empress  of  tbe  world.  The  unrivalled  island  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  Ten  millions  of  in- 
habitants are  naturally  sufficient  to  afford  armies  to  defend  themselves  against  the  greatest  power- 
nor  is  sui^h  radical  stiength  liable  to  fall  asunder  by  its  own  weight.  Neither  is  nature  less  kind  in  the 
variety  of  the  climate  of  the  British  isles.  That  variety  in  her  different  provinces  alike  coi-.trlbutcs  to 
the  production  of  her  invaluable  staples  and  hardy  troops.  Won  and  defended  from  tbe  M  .hammedaos 
in  wars  esteemed  religious,  the  circumstances  of  Portugal  produced  a  high  and  ardent  spirit  of  chivalry 
which  raised  her  to  empire ;  but  when  success  gave  a  relaxation  to  the  action  of  this  spirit,  the  general 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  all  ranks  sunk  her  into  ruin.  The  circumstances  of  the  British  empire  are 
greatly  different  Her  military  spirit  is  neither  cherished  by,  nor  dependent  upon,  causes  which  exist 
in  one  age  and  not  in  another.  Nor  is  the  increase  of  wealth  big  with  such  evils  as  some  esteem.  Por- 
tugal did  not  owe  her  fall  to  it,  for  she  was  not  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  Irdia.  If  Great  Britain 
ever  sulTer  by  enormous  wealth,  it  must  be  by  a  general  corruption  of  manners.  This,  however  is  in- 
finitely more  in  the  power  of  goveinment  than  the  many  surmise.  To  remedy  an  evil,  we  mu-t  trace 
its  source.  And  never  was  there  national  corruption  of  manners,  which  did  not  flow  from  the  \ices  and 
errours  of  government.  Where  merit  is  tbe  only  passport  to  promotion,  con  option  of  manner-^  r  n 
be  general.  Where  the  worthless  can  purchase  the  offices  of  trust,  universal  profbo-aev  must  fo' 
Mankind,  it  may  be  said,  are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  and  wealth  affords  the  opportunilv.     But  this  axiom 
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will  greatly  mislead  us  from  the  line  of  trutli,  if  takm  in  a  gincral  sense.  The  niiildlc  rank  of  men 
is  infinitely  more  virtuous  than  the  lowest,  rrofligaiy  of  manners  is  not,  therefore,  tl]e  natural  con- 
lequence  of  affluence  J  it  is  the  accitlcuL  which  attends  a  vulgar  mind,  in  whatever  exttanal  bitnali"n. 
And  when  vulgar  minds  are  preferred  to  the  high  offices  of  church  or  stale,  it  is  the  negligence  or 
wickedness  of  government,  and  not  the  increase  of  wealth,  which  is  the  source  of  the  national  corrup- 
tion. Some  articles  of  traffic  h.tve  an  evil  influence  on  a  people.  But  neither  is  this  injustice  to  be 
charged  on  the  increase  of  national  trade.  The  true  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  require 
the  restriction  of  many"'',  and  perhaps  the  prohihition  of  some  articles.  Ajid  ignorance  of  the  true 
spirit  of  commerce,  and  neglect  in  the  legislature,  are  therefore  the  real  sources  of  these  evils. 

While  our  popular  declaimers  foresee  nothing  hut  ruin  in  the  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  they 
overlook,  or  know  not,  the  greatest  danger  to  which  foreign  acquisition  lies  open,  and  which  it  even  in- 
vites. The  rapacity  of  distant  governors,  so  strongly  exetnplified  by  the  Portuguese,  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  the  production  of  every  evil  which  can  afii'Ct  a  commercial  empire.  Every  governor  feels 
two  ohjects  soliciting  his  atten'ion,  objects  fi'cquently  incompatible,  at  least  not  easily  to  be  reconciled 
—the  public,  and  his  own  private  interest.  If  institutions  cannot  be  devised  to  render  it  the  true  in- 
terest of  governors,  to  make  that  of  the  public  their  lirst  care,  stability  cann(»t  be  preserved.  The  vo- 
limtary  poverty  of  Albuquerque  and  of  Nnnio  was  nobly  adapted  to  the  high  and  romantic  ideas  of 
Spanish  honour,  and  without  donbt  had  a  wide  elTect.  But  no  government  has  a  right  to  require  such 
an  example;  and  in  British  India  it  would  be  useless  and  absurd,  for  we  have  no  visionary  principles 
oil  which  it  could  possibly  operate.  He  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  merits  a 
reward  adequate  to  his  station.  An  estimate  of  the  reward  which  true  policy  will  give,  may  be  drawa 
from  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Brazil  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  general  of  a  Dutch 
West  India  company,  ex]  elled  the  Portuguese  from  one  half  of  this  rich  and  extensive  country.  In 
reward  of  his  service  he  was  appointed  governor;  but  his  mercantile  masters,  earnest  for  immediate 
gain,  and  ignorant  of  what  was  necessary  for  future  security,  were  offended  at  the  grandeur  in  whieh  he 
lived,  the  number  of  fortresses  which  he  built,  and  the  expense  of  the  troops  which  he  kept.  They 
forced  him  by  ill-treatment  to  resign,  and  the  ideas  of  the  mere  counting-house  were  now  adopted.  The 
expense  of  troops  and  of  fortresses  was  greatly  reduced ;  even  that  of  the  court  of  justice  was  reti  enched ; 
in  their  commerce  with  their  new  subjects,  every  advantage  of  the  sordid  trader  was  taken,  and  pay- 
ment was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Cent,  percent,  was  now  divided  in  Holland,  and  all  was 
liappy  '1  '1'^  '''''■*  "f  ''^^  burgo-mastcrs,  the  lords  of  this  colony ;  when  the  Portuguese,  invited  by  the 
defenceless  condition,  and  joined  by  the  discontented  subjects  of  the  Dutch,  overwhelmed  them  with 
ruin.  Though  the  states  now  interested  themselves  vigorously,  all  the  great  expense  of  their  arma- 
ments was  lost  Brazil  was  recovered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  this  Dutch  West  lr«lia  company  was 
utterly  extinguished. 

Nor  can  we  close  our  observations  without  one  more.  Nunlo  acquired  an  extensive  territory  in  India. 
Harassed  by  the  horrible  wars  of  their  native  princes,  the  regions  around  Goa  implored  the  Portuguese 
to  take  them  under  protection.  And,  safe  antV  liappy,  while  all  around  was  steeped  in  blood,  the  ter- 
ritory under  the  dominion  of  Nunio  was  the  envy  and  wonder  of  India.  Taught  by  this  example  every 
humane  breast  must  warm  on  the  view  of  the  happiness  which  tlw  British  India  company  may  diffuse 
over  the  east;  a  happiness  which  the  British"  are  peculiarly  enabled  to  bestow.    Besides  the  many  in- 

'9  Tliat  private  vices,  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  individuals,  'are  public  benefits,  has  been  con- 
fidently asseilcd,  j'et  no  theoretical  paradox  v.as  ever  more  false.  Luxurie-,  iiidted,  employ  many 
hands  but  all  hands  in  employment  conduce  not  alike  to  the  service  of  the  state.  Those  employed  on 
the  natural  staples  are  of  the  first-r.ite  service;  but  tho.se  engaged  on  luxuries  often  require  material* 
whieh  contribute  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country  where  they  reside;  and  as  the  sale  of 
their  labours  depends  upon  fashion  and  caprice,  rot  upon  the  real  wants  of  life,  they  are  apt  to  be 
thrown  out  of  emphiy,  and  to  become  a  dangerous  burden  on  the  commonwealth.  Nor  is  all  which  is 
£i;ent  by  individuals  gained,  as  some  assert,  by  the  public.  National  wealth  cohsists  of  ti.e  labour  of 
the  people,  added  to  the  value  of  the  materials  labaned  upon.  Kvery  bankruptcy,  therefjre,  annihi- 
lates the  value  of  as  much  Labour  .as  its  deficiency  of  payment  amoun's  to  ;  and  thus  the  public  is  in- 
jured. Nor  is  this  all ;  where  private  luxury  is  cherished  as  a  public  benefit,  a  national  cnrruption  of 
manni  rs  the  most  dreadful  pilitical  disease,  will  be  sure  to  prevail,  sure  to  reduce  the  most  flourishin j 
Uingdnm'to  the  most  critical  weakness. 

8"  The  form  of  the  goverutnent,  and  the  national  character  of  the  British,  peculiarly  enable  them  to 
c'ffue  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  true  spirit  of  commcice.  'I'he  Dutch  have  a  pen'riousness  Id 
their  manners,  and  a  palpable  selfishness  in  their  laws,  ill  relished  by  the  neighbours  '>f  their  seltle- 
ijii-iils.  They  want  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  gentlemen;  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  they  want  that 
lib'  r»l  tviru  of  id^a  and  sentiment  wliich  arises  from  the  intercourse  and  conversation  of  till'  mercuuul 
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stcnces  of  PortuguesR  tyranny  and  misconduct  already  enumerated,  there  was  adefect  in  their  govern- 
ment, which  must  ever  prove  fatal  to  a  commercial  empire.  All  the  stupendous  fabrics  of  Portuguese 
colonization  were  only  founded  on  the  sands,  on  the  quick-sands  of  human  caprice  and  arbitrary  power. 
They  governed  by  nr)  certain  system  of  laws.  Their  governors  carried  to  India  the  image  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon  ;  and  against  the  will  of  the  ruler  there  was  no  appeal  to  a  supreme  civil  power.  Confidence 
in  the  high  justice  of  a  Nunio  may  give  nations  habituated  to  oppression  a  temporary  spirit  of  industry ; 
but  temporary  it  must  be,  as  a  hasty  journey  made  in  the  uncertain  intervals  of  a  tempest.  The  cheer- 
ful vigourof  commerce  can  onlybe  uniform  and  continued,  where  the  merchant  is  conscious  of  protec- 
tion, on  his  appeal  to  known  lawsof  supreme  authority.  On  the  lirm  basis  of  her  laws,  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  have  wonderfully  prospered,  for  she  gave  them  an  image  of  her  own  constitution.  And, 
•ven  where  the  government  of  the  natives  cannot  be  new-modelled,  an  easy  .nppeal  to  the  supremacy  of 
civil  laws  must  place  commerce  upon  the  surest  'foundation.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  Gothic  conquest ; 
it  is  not  the  little  cunning  finesse  of  embroiling  the  Indian  princes  among  themselves  ;  of  cajoling  one, 
and  winning  another;  it  is  not  the  grovelling  arts  of  intrigue,  often  embarrassed,  always  shifting,  which 
can  give  lasting  security.  An  essential  decisive  predominancy  of  the  justice  of  laws  like  the  British  can 
alone  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  most  powerful  commerciaf  system,  or  render  its  existence  adv,in- 
tageous  or  even  safe  to  the  seatof  empire, 

with  the  man  of  property,  educated  in  independence.  India,  ijerhaps  the  most  fertile  country  in  tht 
world,  has  sufiere<I  more  by  famine  than  any  other.  For  the  thousands  who  have  died  of  hunger  ia 
other  countries,  India  has  buried  millions  of  her  sons,  who  hzive  thus  perished.  Amazingly  populous, 
the  failure  of  a  crop  of  rice  is  here  dreadful.  It  is  the  true  spirit  of  commerce  to  prevent  famine,  by 
bringing  provision  from  one  country  to  another.  And  may  this  true  spirit  of  it  be  exerted  by  the  Britisk 
in  India ! 


LIFE  OF  LUIS  DE  CAMOENS. 


VV  KEN  the  glory  of  the  arms  of  Portugal  had  reached  its  meridian  splendour.  Nature,  as  if  in  pity  of 
the  literary  rudeness  of  tliat  nation,  produced  one  great  poet,  to  record  the  numberless  actions  of  high 
spirit  performed  by  his  Countrymen,  lixcept  Osorius,  the  historians  of  Portugal  are  little  better  than 
dry  journalists.  But  it  is  not  their  inelegance  which  rendered  the  poet  necessary.  It  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  poetry  to  give  a  colouring  to  heroic  actions,  and  to  express  an  indignation  against  the  breaches 
of  honour,  in  a  spirit  which  at  once  seizes  the  heart  of  the  man  of  feeling,  and  carries  with  it  an  instan- 
taneous conviction.  The  brilliant  actions  of  the  Portuguese  form  the  great  hinge  which  opened  the 
door  to  the  most  important  alteration  in  the  civil  history  of  mankind.  And  to  place  these  actions  in  the 
light  and  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  that  enthusiasm  which  particularly  assimilates  the  youthful  breast  to 
ils  own  fires,  was  Luis  de  Catnoeos,  the  poet  of  Portugal,  born. 

DifTerent  cities  claimed  the  honour  of  bis  birth.  But,  according  to  N.  Antonio,  and  Manuel  Correa 
his  intimate  friend,  this  event  happened  at  Lisbon,  in  1517.  His  family  was  of  considerable  note,  and 
originally  Spanish.  In  1 370,  Vasco  Perez  de  Caamans,  disgusted  at  the  court  of  Castile,  (led  to  that  of 
Lisbon,  where  king  Ferdinand  immediately  admitted  him  into  his  council,  and  gave  him  tfie  lordships 
of  Sardoal,  Punnete,  Marano,  Ameudo,  and  other  considerable  lands ;  a  certain  proof  of  the  eminence  of 
his  rank  and  abilities.  In  the  war  for  the  succession,  which  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
Caamans  sided  with  the  king  of  Castile,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  AljabaiTOta.  B"t  though  John  I. 
the  victor  seized  a  great  part  of  his  e^tate,  his  widow,  the  daughter  of  Uonsalo  'I'ereyro,  grand  master 
of  the  order  of  Christ,  and  general  of  the  Portngnese  army,  was  not  reduced  beneath  her  rank.  She 
had  three  sons,  who  took  the  name  ofCamoens.  The  family  of  the  eldest  intermarried  with  the  first  nobi- 
lity of  Portugal,  and  even,  according  to  Castera,  with  the  blood  royal.  But  the  family  of  the  second 
brother,  wihosc  fortune  was  slender,  had  the  superior  honour  to  produce  the  author  of  the  Lusiad. 

Early  in  his  life  the  misfortunes  of  the  poet  began.  In  his  infancy,  Simon  Vaz  deCamoens,  his  father, 
commander  of  a  vessel,  was  shipwrecked  at  (,'oa,  where,  wilb  his  life,  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  was 
lost.  His  mother,  however,  Anne  de  Macedo  of  Santarene,  provided  for  the  education  of  her  son  Luis  at 
the  university  of  Coimbra.  What  he  acquired  there;  his  works  discover  :  an  intimacy  with  the  classics, 
equal  to  that  of  a  Scaliger,  but  directed  by  the  taste  of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope. 

When  he  left  the  university,  he  appeared  at  court.  He  was  handsome ',  bad  speaking  eyes,  it  is  said, 
and  the  finest  complexion.  Certain,  it  is,  however,  he  was  a  polished  scholar,  which,  added  to  the 
natural  ardour  and  gay  vivacity  of  his  di^jjosition,  rendered  him  an  accomplished  gentleman.  Courts 
are  the  scenes  of  intrigue,  and  intrigue  was  fashionable  at  Lisbon,  But  the  particulars  of  the  amours 
ofCamoens  rest  unknown.  This  only  appears:  he  had  aspired  above  his  rank,  for  he  was  banished 
from  the  court ;  and  in  several  of  his  sonocis  he  ascribes  this  misfortune  to  love. 

He  now  retired  to  his  mother's  friends  at  Santarene.  Here  he  renewed  his  studies,  and  began  his 
poem  on  the  Discovery  of  India.  John  III.  at  this  timeprepared  an  armament  against  Africa.  Camoens, 
tired  of  his  inactive  obscure  life,  went  to  Ceuta  in  this  expedition,  and  greatly  distinguished  his  valour  in 
several  rencounters.  In  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Moors,  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  conflict 
of  boarding  he  was  among  the  foremost,  and  lost  his  right  eye.     Yet  neither  the  hurry  of  actual  service, 

'  The  French  translator  gives  us  so  fine  a  description  of  the  person  ofCamoens,  that  it  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Fairy  Tales.  It  is  universally  agreed,  him  ver,  that  he  was  handsome,  and  had  a 
most  engaging  mien  and  address.  He  is  thus  described  by  Nicolas  Antonio  :  Mediocri  statuia  fuit, 
et  carne  plena,  capillis  usque  ad  croci  colorem  flavcsceutibus,  maxime  jnjuvcntute.  Emiuebat  ei 
frons,  et  medius  nasus,  caetera  longus,  et  in  fine  crassiusculus. 
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nrrr  the  dissipation  of  the  camp,  could  stifle  his  genius.    He  continued  his  Liisiadas,  and  several  of  his 
most  beautiful  sonnets  were  written  in  Africa,  while,  as  he  expresses  it. 

One  hand  the  pen,  and  one  the  sword  employed. 
The  fame  of  his  valour  had  now  reached  the  court,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Lisbon. 
But  while  he  solicited  an  establishment  which  he  had  merittd  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  the  malignity  of 
evil  tongues,  as  he  calls  it  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  injuriously  poured  upon  him.  Though  the  llo  .m  of 
his  early  youth  was  effaced  by  several  years  residence  underthe  scorching  heavens  of  Africa,  and  though 
altered  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  his  presence  gave  uneasiness  to  the  gentlemen  of  soine  families  of  the  first 
rank,  where  he  had  formerly  visited.  Jealousy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ;  its 
resentment  knows  no  bound?;  and  Camoens  now  found  it  prudent  to  banish  himself  from  bis  native 
country.  Accordingly,  in  15j3,  he  sailed  fir  India,  with  a  resolulion  never  to  return.  As  the  shii)  left 
the  Tagus,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the.  ^epulcbral  monument  of  Scipio  .■\fric3nus,  Ingraia  patrla, 
non  possidebisossa  mea!  '■  Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  not  possess  my  bones!"  But  he  knew  not  what 
evils  in  the  east  would  awake  the  remembrance  of  his  native  fields. 

When  Camoens  arrived  in  India,  an  expedition  was  ready  to  sail  to  avenge  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the 
king  of  Piiienta.  Without  any  rest  on  shore  after  his  long  voyage  he  joined  this  armament,  and  in  the 
conquest  of  ihe  .Alagada  islands  displayed  bis  usual  bravery.  But  his  modesty,  perhaps,  is  his  greatest 
praise.  In  a  sonnet  he  mentions  this  exoed'tion:  We  went  to  punish  the  king  of  Pimenta,  says  he, 
e  succedcones  hem,  "  and  we  succeeded  well."  When  it  is  considered  that  the  poet  Ijore  no  inconside- 
rable share  in  the  victory,  no  ode  can  conclude  more  elegantly,  more  happily  than  Ihis. 

In  tlie  year  following,  he  attended  Manuel  ile  Vasconcello  in  an  expedition  tothe  Ped  Sea.  "  Here," 
says  Faria,  "as  Camoens  had  no  use  for  his  sword,  he  employed  his  pen."  Nor  was  his  activity  confined 
in  the  fleet  or  camp.  He  visited  Mount  Felix,  and  the  adjacent  inhospitable  regions  of  Africa,  which 
he  so  strongly  pictures  in  the  I.usiad,  and  in  one  of  his  little  pieces,  where  he  laments  the  absence  of  his 
w  islress. 

When  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  which  enabled  him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  bis 
epic  poem.  But  this  serenity  was  intcrnii>ted,  perhaps  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote  some  satires 
which  gave  offence;    and  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  Francisco  Barroto,  he  was  banished  to  China. 

Men  of  poor  abilities  are  more  conscious  of  their  emharra-smcnt  and  errours  than  is  commonly  believed. 
When  men  of  this  kind  are  in  power,  they  affect  great  solemnity  i  and  every  expression  of  the  most 
distant  tendency  to  lessen  their  dignity  is  held  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  Conscious  also  how  severely 
the  man  of  genius  can  hurt  their  interest,  they  hear  an  in.slinctive  antipathy  agamst  him,  are  uneasy 
even  in  his  company,  and,  on  Ihe  slightest  pretence,  are  happy  to  drive  him  from  them.  Camoens  w.ns 
thus  situato<l  at  Goa  ;  and  never  was  there  a  fairer  field  for  satire  than  the  rulers  of  India  at  this  time 
afliirded.  Yet,  whatever  esteem  the  prudenee  of  Camoens  may  lose  in  our  idea,  the  nobleness  of  his 
disposition  will  donbly  gain.  And  so  conscious  was  he  of  his  real  integrity  and  innocence,  that  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  he  wishes  no  other  revenge  qn  Barreto,  than  that  the  cruelty  of  his  exile  should  ever  bo  re. 
roembered'. 

The  accomplishments  and  manners  of  Camoens  soon  found  him  friends,  though  under  the  disgrace  of 
banishment.  He  was  ap|)ointed  commissary  of  the  estates  of  the  defunct  in  the  island  of  .\'acao,  on  the 
coast  of  China.   Here  he  continued  his  Liisiad  ;  and  here  also,  after  five  years  residence,  he  acquired  a 

'  Castera,  who  always  condemns  Cimoi^ns,  as  if  guilty  of  sacrilege,  when  the  slightest  reproach  of  a 
grandee  appears,  tells  us,  "  tliat  posterity  by  no  means  enters  into  the  resentment  of  our  poet:  and 
that  the  Portuguese  historians  make  glorious  mention  of  Barreto,  who  wai;  a  man  of  rue  merit."  The 
Portuguese  historians,  however,  knew  not  what  true  merit  was.  The  brutal  micommercial  wars  of  .Sam- 
payo  arc  by  them  mentioned  as  much  more  glorious  than  the  less  bloody  campaigns  of  a  Nunio,  which 
established  coniinerce  and  empire.     But  the  actions  of  Harretu  shall  Ix'  called  to  witness  for  Camoens. 

We  have  already  seen  his  ruin. his  treaty  with  Mtale  Can,  v.  hich  ended  in  the  disgrace  of  the  Portu- 
guese arms.  The  king  of  Clndc  desired  liarreto's  assistance  to  crush  a  neighborring  prince,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions.  Barreto  went  himself  to  relieve  him  ;  but  having  di>egreed  about  the  reward 
he  required,  (for  the  king  bail  made  peace  with  bis  enemy.)  he  burned  Tata,  the  royal  city,  killed  ahove 
8000  of  the  people  he  came  to  protect;  for  eight  days  he  destroyed  every  th'ng  on  the  hanks  of  tlie 
Indus,  and  loaded  his  vessels,  says  Farla,  with  tlie  rii  best  booty  hitherto  taken  in  India.  The  war  with 
Hvd.Tl  Can,  kindled  by  Barreto's  treacherv,  continued.  The  city  of  Dabul  was  destroyed  bv  the 
viceioy,  who,  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  IT.OOO  men,  defe.iled  Ilydal  Can's  army  of  oO,OliO.  Horrid 
desolation  followed  these  victories,  and  Hydal  (an  continued  the  implacable  enemy  of  Portugal  while  he 
lived.     Such  was  Barreto,  the  man  who  exiled  Caaiueiis  I 
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fortune,  though  small,  yet  equal  to  his  wishes.    Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India, 
and  Camoiins,  desirous  to  return  to  Gua,  resigned  his  charge.     In  a   ship,  freighted  hy  himself,  he  set 
lail,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  tlie  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Mecon,  in  Cuchin-China.   All  he  had 
acquired  was  lost  in  the  waves  :  his  pucnis,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  saved  himself  with    the 
other,  were  all  he  found  himself  possessed  of  when  he  stood  friendless  on  the  unknown  shore.     But  the 
natives  gave  him  a  must  humane  reception  :  this  he  has  immortalized  in  the  prophetic  song  in  the  tenth 
iusiadSi  and  in  the  seventh  he  tells  us,  that  here  he  lo-t  the  wealth  which  satisfied  his  wishes : 
Agora  da  c;>peran^a  ja  adquirida,  &c. 
Now  hiest  nithall  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  crave. 
Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave 

For  ever  lost  j 

My  life,  like  Judah's  heaven-doom'd  king  of  yore. 

By  miracle  pr:il.jng'd 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mecon,  he  wrote  h!s  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  Psalm,  where  the  Jews,  in  the 
finest  strain  of  poetry,  are  represented  as  hanging  their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
and  weeping  their  exile  from  their  native  ciunlry.  Here  Camuens continued  some  time,  till  an  opportu- 
nity offered  to  carry  him  to  Goa.  When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  don  Constantine  de  Braganza,  whose 
characteristic  was  politeness,  admitted  him  into  intimate  fritudship  ;  and  Cauioens  was  happy  till  count 
Kedondo  assumed  the  government.  Those  who  had  formerly  procured  tlie  banishment  of  the  satirist 
were  silent  while  Constantine  was  in  power;  but  now  they  exerted  all  their  arts  against  him.  Redondo, 
when  he  entered  on  office,  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Camoens;  yet,  with  all  that  unfeeling  indiffe- 
rence with  which  he  planned  his  most  horrible  w  itticism  on  the  zaniorim,  he  suffered  the  innocent  man 
to  be  thrown  into  tlie  common  prison.  After  all  the  delay  of  bringing  witnesses,  Camoeiis,  in  a  public 
trial,  fully  refuted  every  accusation  of  his  conduct  wliile  commissary  of  Macao,  and  his  enemies  wer« 
loaded  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  Camoens  had  some  creditors;  and  these  detained  him  in 
prison  a  considerable  time,  till  the  gentlemen  of  Goa  began  to  be  ashamed,  that  a  man  of  his  singular 
merit  should  experience  such  treatment  among  them.  He  was  set  at  libertyj  and  again  he  assumed 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  received  the  allowance  of  a  gentleman  volunteer,  a  character  at  that  time 
common  in  Portuguese  India.  Sonn  after,  Pedro  Barreto,  appointed  governor  of  the  fort  at  Sofala,  by 
high  promises  allured  the  poet  to  attend  him  thither.  The  governor  of  a  distant  fort,  in  a  barbarous 
country,  shares,  in  some  measure,  the  fate  of  an  exile.  Yet,  though  the  only  motive  of  Barreto  was,  in 
this  unpleasant  situation,  to  retain  the  conversation  of  Camoens  at  his  table,  it  was  his  least  care  to  ren- 
der the  life  of  his  guest  agreeable.  Chagrined  with  his  treatment,  and  a  considerable  time  having  elapsed 
in  vain  dependence  ujjon  Barreto,  Camoens  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  country.  A  ship,  on  the 
homeward  voyage,  at  this  time  touciied  at  Sofala,  and  several  gentlemen  4  who  were  on  board  were 
desirous  t4iat  Camoens  should  accompany  them.  But  this  the  governor  ungenerously  endeavoured  to 
prevent,  and  charged  him  with  a  debt  for  board.  Anthony  de  Cabral,  however,  and  Hector  de  Sylveyra, 
paid  the  demand ;  and  Camoens,  says  Faria,  and  the  honour  of  Barreto,  were  sold  together. 

After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  Camoens,  in  1569,  returned  to  Lisbon,  unhappy  even  in  his  arrival, 
for  the  pestilence  then  raged  in  that  city,  and  prevented  his  publication  for  three  years.  At  last,  in 
1572,  he  printed  his  Lusiad,  which,  in  the  opening  of  the  fir>t  book,  in  a  most  elegant  turn  of  compli- 
ment, he  addressed  to  his  prince,  king  Sebastian,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  "  The  king,"  says  theFrench 
translator,  **  was  so  pleased  with  his  merit,  that  he  gave  the  author  a  pension  of  4000  reals,  on  coi'dition 
that  he  should  reside  at  court.  But  this  salary,  says  the  same  writer,  was  withdrawn  by  cardinal  Henry, 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  lost  by  Sebastian  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar. 

But  this  story  of  tlie  pensiun  is  very  doulitful.  Correa,  and  other  cotemporary  authors,  do  not  men- 
tion it,  though  some  late  writers   have  given  credit  to  it.     11  Camoens,    howc\cr,   had   a  pension,  it  is 

3  Having  named  the  Mecon  : 

Este  recebera  placido,  f  hrando. 
No  sen  rcf;a<;o  o  Canto,  que  mtilhado,  &e. 
Literally  thus  :   "  On  his  gentle  hospitable  bosom  (sic  Irriiiclo  poetice)  shall  he   receive  the  song,  wet 
from  wiieful  unliappy  ship" reck,  escaped  from  destroying  tcm|)ests,  from  ravenous  dangers,  the  effect 
of  the  unjust  sentence  upon  him,  whose  ^yre  shall  be  more  renowned  than  enriched."     When  Cainoens 
was  commissary,  he  visited  the  islands  of  Tcrnate.  Timor,  &c.  described  in  the  Lusiad. 

■1  According  to  the  Porti/guese  Life  of  Camoens,  prefixed  to  Gedron's,  the  be.st  edition  of  his  works, 
Diego  de  Couto.  tlie  historian,  one  of  the  company  in  this  homeward  voyage,  wrote  annotations  upon  the 
Lusiad,  under  the  eye  of  its  author.     But  these  unhappily  have  never  appeared  in  public. 
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kijhly  probable  that  Henry  deprived  him  of  it.  While  Sebastian  was  devoted  to  the  chase,  his  grand 
urcle,  the  cardinal,  presi<led  at  the  council-board;  and  Camoens,  in  his  address  to  the  king,  whicli 
closes  the  Lusiad,  advises  him  to  exclude  the  clergy  from  state  alVairs.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  car. 
dinal  was  here  intended.  And  Henry,  besides,  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who  can  perceive  no  benefit 
resulting  to  the  iinbljc  from  elegant  literature.  But  it  ought  also  to  be  added,  in  completion  of  his  cha- 
racter,  that  under  the  narrow  views  and  weak  hands  of  this  Henry,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  fell  iuta 
utter  ruin;  and  on  his  death,  which  closed  a  short  inglorious  reign,  the  crown  of  Lisbon,  after  a  faint 
struggle,  was  anncxi'd  to  that  of  Madrid,  Such  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  Portuguese,  a  degeneracy 
lamented  in  vain  by  Camoiins,  and  whose  observation  of  it  was  imputed  to  him  a.s  a  crime. 

Though  the  great  patron  ^  of  one  species  of  literature,  a  species  the  reverse  of  that  of  Camoens, 
certain  it  is  that  the  author  of  the  Lusiad  was  utterly  neglected  by  Henry,  under  whose  inglorious  reiga 
he  died  in  all  the  misery  of  poverty.  By  some  it  is  said  he  died  in  an  alms-house.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  not  even  the  certainty  of  subsistence  which  these  houses  provide.  He  had  a  black 
servant,  who  had  grown  old  with  him,  and  who  had  long  experienced  his  master's  humanity.  Thii 
grateful  Indian,  a  native  of  Java,  who,  according  to  some  writers,  saved  his  master's  life  in  the  unliappy 
shi(jwreck  where  he  lost  his  effects,  begged  in  the  streetsof  Lisbon  for  the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whom 
God  had  bestowed  those  talents,  which  have  a  tendency  to  erect  the  spirit  of  a  downward  age.  To  the 
eye  uf  a  careful  observer,  the  fat(?  of  Camoens  throws  great  light  on  that  of  his  country,  and  will  appear 
strictly  connected  with  it.  The  same  ignorance,  the  same  degenerated  spirit,  which  suffered  Camoeni 
to  depend  on  his  share  of  the  alms  begged  in  the  streets  by  his  old  hoary  servant,  the  same  spirit  whiclt 
caused  this,  sunk  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  into  the  most  abiect  vassalage  ever  experienced  by  a  con- 
quered nation.  While  the  grandees  of  Portugal  were  blind  a  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them, 
Camoens  beheld  it  with  a  pungency  of  grief  which  hastened  his  exit.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  has  these 
remarkable  words,  Em  fim  accabery  a  vida,  e  verram  todos  que  fuy  afciyoada  a  minho  patria,  Sec. 
*'  I  am  ending  the  course  of  my  life,  the  world  will  witness  how  I  have  loved  my  country.  1  have  re- 
turned, not  only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die  with  her."  In  another  letter,  written  a  little  before  hit 
death,  he  thus,  yet  with  dignity,  complains:  "  Who  has  seen,  on  so  small  a  theatre  as  my  poor  bed, 
Buch  a  representation  of  the  disappointments  of  fortune  ?  And  I,  as  if  she  could  not  herself  subdue  me, 
I  have  yielded  and  become  of  her  party ;  for  it  were  wild  audacity  to  hope  to  surmount  such  accumu- 
lated Tsvils." 

In  this  unhappy  situation,  in  1519,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  the  year  after  the  fatal  defeat  of  don  Se- 
bastian, died  Luis  de  Camoens,  the  greatest  literary  genius  ever  produced  by  Portugal;  in  martial 
courage,  and  spirit  of  honour,  nothing  inferior  to  her  greatest  heroes.     And  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 

'  Cardinal  Henry's  patronage  of  learning  and  learned  men  is  mentioned  with  cordial  esteem  by  the 
Portuguese  writers.  Happilv  they  also  tell  us  what  that  learning  was.  It  was  to  him  the  Romish 
friars  of  the  east  transmitted  their  childish  forgeries  of  inscriptions  and  miracles  (for  some  of  which,  .see 
note  on  line  S4.'l,  book  x).  Ho  corresponded  with  (hem,  directed  their  labours,  and  received  the  first 
accounts  of  their  success.  Under  his  patronage  it  was  discovered  that  St.  Thomas  ordered  the  Indians 
to  worship  the  cross  ;  and  that  the  Moorish  tradition  of  Perimal  (who,  having  embraced  Mohammedi-m, 
divided  his  kingdom  among  his  officers,  ivh.im  he  rendered  tributary  to  the  zamorim.)  was  a  malieioui 
misrepresentation  ;  for  that  Perimal,  having  turned  Christian,  resigned  his  kingdom,  and  became  a  munk. 
Such  was  the  learning  patronised  by  Henry,  who  was  also  a  zealous  patron  of  (he  inquisition  at  Lisbon, 
and  the  founder  of  the  inquisition  at  Goa,  to  which  place  he  sent  a  whole  apparatus  of  holv  fathers  te 
suppress  the  Jews  and  reduce  the  native  Christians  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Nor  must  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  Buchanan  at  Lisbon  be  here  omitted,  as  it  afii)rds  a  convincing  proof  that  the  fine  geniu« 
ofCamuens  wxs  the  true  source  of  his  mi-ifortunes.  John  HI.  earnest  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature  among  his  subjects,  engaged  Uuchanan,  the  most  elegant  Latinist,  perhaps,  of  modem 
times,  to  teach  philosophy  and  the  belles  Icttres  at  Lisbon.  But  the  design  of  the  monarch  was  soon 
frustrated  by  the  cardinal  Henry  and  the  clergy.  Buchanan  was  committed  to  prison,  because  it  was 
alleged  he  had  eaten  flesh  in  Lent  ;  and  because,  in  his  early  youth,  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  he 
had  written  a  satire  against  the  Franciscans;  for  which,  however,  ere  he  would  venture  to  Lisbon,  John 
had  promised  absolute  indemnity.  John,  with  much  ditiiculty.  procured  his  release  from  a  loathsome 
jail,  but  could  not  ell'ect  his  restoration  .is  a  teacher.  He  could  only  change  his  pristui;  for  Buchanan 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  to  be  instructed  by  the  monks,  the  men  of  letters  patronised  by  Henry.  Those 
are  thus  characterized  by  their  pupil  Buchanan, — nee  inhnmanis,  nee  malls,  sed  omnis  religionis  {•'naris. 
"  Not  uncivilised,  not  flagitious,  but  ignorant  of  every  religion."  A  satirical  negative  compliment,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  charge  of  gross  barbarism.  In  this  confinement,  Buchanan  wrote  his  elegant  version  of  the 
Psalms.  Camoens,  about  the  same  time.sailed  for  liidii.  The  blessed  effectsof  the  spirit  whicli  persecuted 
such  mgi  are  well  c.vpressed  in  the  proverb,  "A  fjpaiiiard  stript  of  all  bis  virtues  tuakes  a  eooi 
I'ortusuesc," 
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poverty  in  whirh  lie  died  wns  he  biirifd.  So  m  after,  however,  many  epitaphs  honoured  hi»  memnrr ; 
the  greatness  of  his  merit  was  universally  confessed,  and  his  Lusiad  was  translated  into  various  lan> 
guages*.  Nor  ou^ht  it  to  be  onriited,  Ihat  the  man  soini>ernlily  neglected  by  the  weak  king  Henry,  »a» 
earnestly  inq'iired  after  by  Philip  of  Spain,  when  he  assumed  the  crown  of  Lisbon.  When  Philip  heard 
that  Camoens  was  dead,  both  his  words  and  his  countenance  expressed  his  disappointment  and  griet 

From  the  whole  tenmirof  his  life,  and  from  that  spirit  which  glows  throughout  the  Lusiad,  it  evidently 
appears  that  the  courage  and  manners  of  Camuens  flowed  from  true  greatness  and  dignity  of  soul. 
Though  his  poli-hed  conversation'  was  often  courted  liy  the  great,  he  apiKiars  so  distant  from  servility, 
that  his  imprudence  in  this  respect  is  by  some  highly  blamed.  Yet  the  instances  of  it  by  no  means  de- 
serve that  severity  of  censure  with  which  some  writers  have  condemned  him.  Unconscious  of  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Camoens,  theykuev  no'  that  a  carelessness  in  securing  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  an  open 
honesty  of  in  lignation,  are  almost  inseparable  frcin  the  enthusiasm  of  fine  imagination.  The  truth  m, 
the  man  possessed  of  true  genius  feels  his  greatest  happiness  in  the  pursuits  and  excursions  of  the  mind, 
and  tlierelore  makes  an  estimate  of  things,  \ery  diderent  from  that  of  him  whose  unremitting  at;ention 
is  de\  ned  to  his  eternal  interest.  The  profusion  of  Camuens  is  also  censured.  Had  he  dissipated  the 
wealth  he  3'  quired  at  Maeao,  his  profusion  indeed  had  been  criminal  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
e\er  enjoyed  any  other  opportunity  of  acquiring  independence.  But  Camoens  was  unfortunate,  and  ths 
unfortunate  man  is  viewed 

. through  the  dim  shade  his  fate  casts  o'er  him: 

A  shade  that  spreads  its  evening  darkness  o'er 
His  brightest  virtues,  while  it  shows  its  foibles. 
Crowding  and  obvious  as  the  midnight  stars. 
Which  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 

Kever  had  been  descried 

Yet,   after  the  strictest  discussion,  when   all  the  causes  are  weighed  together,  the  misfortunes  of  Ca- 
moens will  appear  the  fault  and  disgrace  of  his  age  and  country,  and  not  of  the  man.  His  talents  would 
have  secured  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Augustus,  but  such  talents  are  a  curse  to  their  pos- 
sessor in  an  illiterate  nation.     In  a  beautiful  digressive  exclamation,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Lusiad,  he 
gives  us  a  striking  view  of  the  neglect  which  he  experienced.  Having  mentioned  how  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity  revered  and  cherished  the  Muse,  he  thus  characterizes  the  nobility  of  his  own  age  and  country  : 
Alas  !  on  Tago's  hapless  shores  alone 
The  Muse  is  slighted  and  her  charms  unknown. 
For  this,  no  Virgil  here  attunes  the  lyre. 
No  Homer  here  awakes  the  hero's  fire. 
Unheard,  in  vain  their  native  poet  sings. 
And  cold  neglect  weighs  down  the  Muse's  wings. 
And  what  particularly  seems  to  have  touched  him — 

Even  he  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Gama  warms* 
Walks  by,  unconscious  of  the  Muse's  charms: 

'  According  to  Gedron,  a  second  edition  of  the  Lusiad  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  the  first.  Tliere 
are  two  I'alian  and  four  Spanish  translations  of  it.  A  hundred  years  before  Castera's  version  it  ap- 
peared in  French.  Thomas  de  Faria,  bishop  of  Targa  in  Africa,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  it 
without  either  his  own  or  the  name  of  Camoens:  a  mean  but  vain  attemjjt  to  pass  his  version  upon  the 
public  as  an  original.  I.e  P.  Nicerun  says  there  were  two  other  Latin  translations.  It  is  translated  also 
into  Hebrew,  with  great  elegance  and  spirit,  by  one  Luzzetto,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Jew,  author  of 
several  poems  in  th-t  language,  and  who.  about  thirty  years  ago,  died  in  the  Holy  Laud. 

'  Camoens  has  not  escaped  the  fate  of  other  eminent  wits.  Their  ignorant  admirers  contrive  anec- 
dotes of  their  humour,  which  in  reality  disgrace  them.  Cameens,  it  is  said,  one  day  heard  a  potter 
singing  some  of  his  verses  in  a  miserable  mangled  manner,  and  by  way  of  retaliation  broke  a  parcel  of 
his  earthen  ware.  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  you  destroy  my  verses,  and  1  destroy  your  goods."  The  same 
foolish  story  is  told  of  Ariosto;  nay,  we  are  even  inlurmed,  that  Rinaldo's  speech  to  his  horse  in  the 
first  book, 

Ferma  Baiardo  mio,  Sec. 
was  the  passage  mistnned  ;  and  that,  on  the  potter's  complaint,  the  injured  poet  replied,  "  I  have 
only  broken  a  few  base  pots  of  thine,  not  worth  a  groat;  but  thou  hast  murdered  a  fine  stanza  of  mine, 
worth  a  mark  of  gold."  But  both  these  silly  tales  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ari'esilans,  where 
the  same  dull  humour  is  told  of  Philoxenns.  "  He  heard  some  brickuiakers  mistune  one  of  his  songs, 
and  in  return  he  destiuyed  a  numl)er  of  their  bricks." 

•  The  political  evils  impending  over  his  country,  which  Camoens  almost  alone  foresaw,  gave  not,  in 
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For  liiin  no  Muse  shall  leave  her  golden  luoin, 

No  palm  shall  biu^som,  and  no  wrealh  shall  bluom. 

Yet  ^hall  my  labours  and  uiy  cares  be  paid 

By  fame  immortal 

In  soch  an  age,  and  among  such  barbarous  nobility,  nhat  but  wretched  neglect  could  be  the  fate  of  Ca- 
mocns!  After  all,  however,  if  he  was  imprudent  on  his  iirst  appearance  at  the  court  of  John  III.,  if  the 
honesty  of  his  indignation  led  him  into  great  imprudence,  as  certainly  it  did,  when  at  (joa  he  sa- 
tirized the  viceroy  and  the  first  Goths  in  power;  yet  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  "The  ?ifts  of  ima- 
gination bring  the  heaviest  task  upon  the  vigilance  of  reason  ;  and  to  bear  those  faculties  with  unerring 
rectitude  or  invariable  propriety,  requires  a  degree  of  firmness  and  of  cool  attention  which  doth  not  al- 
ways attend  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Yet  difficult  as  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  rendered  the 
task  of  regularity  to  genius,  it  is  the  supreme  consolation  of  dullness  and  of  folly  to  point  with  Gothic 
triumph  to  those  excesses  which  are  the  overflowings  of  faculties  they  never  enjoyed.  Perfectly  uncon- 
scious that  they  are  indebted  to  their  stupidity  for  the  consistency  of  their  conduct,  they  plume  them- 
selves on  an  imaginary  virtue,  which  has  its  origin  in  what  is  really  their  disgrace.  Let  such,  if  sucli 
dare  approach  the  shrine  of  Camoens,  withdraw  to  a  respectful  distance ;  and  should  they  behold  the 
ruins  of  genius,  or  the  weakness  of  an  exalted  mind,  let  them  be  taught  to  lament,  that  Nature  has  left 
the  noblest  of  her  works  imperfcirt?." 

And  poetry  is  not  only  the  noblest,  but  also  not  the  least  useful,  if  civilization  of  manners  be  of  advan- 
tage to  mankind.  No  moral  truth  may  be  more  certainly  demonstrated,  than  that  a  Virgil  or  a  Mil- 
ton are  not  only  the  first  ornaments  of  a  state,  but  also  of  the  first  consequence,  if  the  last  refinement 
of  the  mental  powers  be  of  importance.     Strange  as  this  might  appear  to  a  Burleigh  '°  or  a  I.ocke,  it  is 

their  fulfilment,  a  stronger  proof  of  his  superior  abilities,  than  his  prophecy  of  don  Francisco  de  Gama 

Nem  as  Filhas  do  ieio,  que  deixasscui 
As  tellas  douro  fino,  c  (jue  o  cantassein. — 
"No  nymph  ofTagus  shall  leave  her  golden  embroidered  web,  and  sing  of  him" — aflfords  of  his  knowledge 
of  men.  Camoens  was  superior  to  a  mean  resentment;  he  most  undoubtcdiv  ixrccved  that  igno- 
rance, unmanly  arrogance,  and  insignificance  of  abilities,  which  18,  and  38  yiars  after  hi<  dp  ith.  dis- 
graced the  two  viceroyaUies  of  his  hero's  grandson.  Justice  to  the  memory  of  Camoens,  anU  ■•mti  tothe 
cause  of  polite  literature  itself,  requires  sfjme  short  account  of  this  nobleman,  who  appears  to  have 
treated  our  author  with  the  most  mortifying  neglect.  He  was  named  don  Francisco  dc  Guina,  coimt  de 
Vidigueyra.  Facts  will  best  give  his  character.  He  had  not  one  idea  that  the  elegant  writer  wuo'm- 
mortalized  his  ancestor  had  the  least  title  to  his  countenance.  Several  years  after  the  death  of  L'a- 
inoeos,  he  was  made  viceroy  of  India  by  the  king  of  .Spain.  Here  he  canied  himself  with  such  state, 
says  Faria,  that  he  was  hated  by  all  n)en.  When  he  entered  upon  his  government,  he  bestowed  every 
place  in  his  gift  upon  his  parasites,  who  publicly  sold  them  to  the  best  bidders.  And  though  C  unnale, 
the  pirate,  who  had  disgracefully  defeated  don  Luis  de  Ciatna,  the  viceroy's  brother,  had  surrendered, 
upon  the  sole  condition  of  life,  to  the  brave  Furttdo,  Cumiale,  his  nephew  C'inale,  and  411  iMoors  of  rank, 
were  brought  to  Goa.  But  the  Moors  were  no  sooner  landed,  than  the  lawless  rabble  tore  them  in 
pieces,  and  Cunnalc  and  his  nephew  were  publicly  beheaded  by  order  of  the  viceroy.  And  thus,  says 
Faria,  government  and  the  rabole  went  hand  in  hand  in  murder  and  the  breach  of  faith.  Over  the 
principal  gate  of  Goa  stood  a  marble  statue  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  This,  in  hatred  of  the  grandson,  the 
enraged  inhabitants  broke  down  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  quarters  were  foumi  gibbeted  in 
the  must  public  parts  of  the  city.  And  thus  the  man  who  despised  the  wr!ath  with  which  Camoens 
crowned  his  grandfather,  brought  that  grandfather's  cfligies  to  the  deepest  insult  which  can  be  ofl"ered 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Nor  were  his  own  effigies  happier.  On  his  recall  to  Europe,  the  first 
object  that  struck  hiui,  when  he  went  on  board  the  ship  appointed  to  carry  him,  was  a  figure  hanging 
by  the  neck  at  the  yard-arm,  exactly  like  himself  in  feature  and  liabit.  He  asked  what  it  meant;  and 
was  resolutely  answered,  "  It  represents  you,  and  these  are  the  men  who  hung  it  up."  Nor  must  an- 
other insult  be  omitted.  After  being  a  few  days  at  sea,  he  was  necessitated  to  return  to  the  port  from 
wliencc  he  had  sailed,  for  fresh  pi-ovisions.  for  all  his  live  stock,  it  was  found,  was  poisoned,  .\fter  his 
return  to  F.urope,  he  used  all  his  interest  to  be  reinstated  in  India,  which,  in  his  old  days,  after  twenty 
years  solicitation  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  at  last  obtained.  His  second  government,  however,  is 
wrapped  in  much  obscurity,  and  is  distinguished  by  no  important  action  or  event. 

9  riiis  passage  in  inverted  commas  is  cited,  w  ith  the  alteration  of  the  name  only,  from  Dr.  Lang- 
hornc's  Account  of  the  Life  of  William  Collins. 

'"  iiurleigh,  though  an  able  politician,  and  deep  in  state  intrigue,  had  no  id-a,  that  to  introduce  po- 
lite literature  into  the  vernacular  tongue  was  if  any  benefit  to  a  nation  ;  though  her  vernacular  litera- 
ture was  the  glory  of  itijme  when  at  tlie  height  of  cmpiri,  and  thoush  em|iire  fell  with  iL«  declousiun. 
Spenser,  the  man  who  greatly  conduced  to  reline  the  English  Muses,  was  by  l!urlei..-h  esteemed  a  ballad- 
maker,  unworthy  of  regard.  Vet  the  Fjiglisli  ptiite  literature,  so  greatly  indebted  to  Spenser,  is  at  this 
day.  111  the  esteem  wliicli  it  commands  abroad,  of  more  real  service  to  England  than  all  the  reputation 
or  intrigues  of  Burleigh. — And  ten  thuusand  Biirleighs,  according  to  sir  VV.  Temple,  arc  born  for  one 
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philosophically  accmiiitrd  for  by  Bacon;  nor  is  Locke's  opinion  either  inexplicable  or  irrefutable.  TTie 
great  genius  of  Aristotle,  and  that  of  his  great  resombler,  sir  Francis  Bacon,  saw  deeper  into  the  trne 
spirit  of  poetry  and  the  human  aficctions  than  a  Burleigh.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  works  of  Homer  wcr« 
called  the  lesson  or  philosophy  of  kings;  and  Bacon  describes  the  elTects  of  poetry  in  the  most  exalted 
terms.  What  is  deficient  of  perfection  in  history  and  nature,  poetry  supplies;  it  thus  erects  the  mind, 
and  confers  magnanimity,  morality,  and  delight;  "  and  therefore,"  says  he,  "it  was  ever  thought  to  have 

Spenser.    Ten  thousand  are  born,  sayssii  William,  with  abilities  requisite  to  form  a  great  statesman,  for 
one  who  is  born  with  the  talents  or  genius  of  a  ur.nt  poet.     Locke's  ideas  of  poetry  are  aucnunted  fur  in 
one  short  sentence — he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.     An  extract  from  his  correspondence  witU 
M.  Molyneux,  and  a  citation  from  one  of  histreatises,  shall  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Molyneux  writes  to  Locke : 
"  Mr.  Churchill  favoured  me  with  the  present  of  sir  R.  Blackmore's  King  Arthur.     I  had  read  Prince 
Arthur  before,  and  read  it  with  admiration,  which  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  this  second  piece.     All  our 
Inglish  poets  (except  Milton)  have  been  ballad-makers  in  comparison    to   him.      Upon  the  publication 
of  his  first  poem,  I  intimated  to  him,  through  Mr.  Churchill's  hands,  how  excellently  I  thought  he  might 
perform  a  philosophic  poem,  from  many  touches  he  pave  in  his  Prince  Arlhur,  particularly  from  Mo- 
pas's  song.     And  [  perceive  by  his  preface  to  jiving  Arthur  he  has  had  the  like  intimations  from  others, 
'but  rejects  them  as  being  an  enemy  to  all  philosophic  hypothesis." 
Mr.  Locke  answers: 
"  I  shall,  when  1  see  sir  R.  Blackmorc,  discourse  him  as  you  desire.    There  is,  I  with  pleasure  find, 
a  strange  harmony  throughout,  between  your  thoughts  and  Diiue." 
Molyneux  replies  : 
"  1  perceive  you  are  so  happy  as  to  be  acquainted  with  sir  Rich.  Blackmnre;  he  is  an  extraordinary 
person,   and  I  admire  his  two  prefaces  as  much  as   I  do  any  part  of  his  books.    The  first,  wherein  lie 
rxposes  'the  licentiousness  and   immorality  of  onr  late   poetry,'  is  incomparable;  and  the  second, 
wherein  he  prosecutes  the  same  subject,  and  delivers  his  thoughts  concerning  hypotheses,  is  no  less  judi- 
cious; and  I  am  wholly  of  his  opinion  relating  to  the    latter.     However,  the  history  and  phenomena  of 
Kature  we  may  venture  at;  and  this  Is  what  I  propose  to  be  the  subject  of  a  philosophic  poem.     Sir  R. 
Blackuiore  has  exquisite  touches  of  tliis  kind,  dispersed  in  many  places  of  his    book;:;    (to  pass  over 
Mcpas's  sons)  I'll  instance  one  particular  in  the  most  profound  speculations  of  Mr.  Nowtuu's  philosophy, 
thus  curiously  touched  in  King  Arlhur,  book  ix.  p.  243. 

The  constellations  shine  at  his  command. 
He  form'd  their  radiant  orbs,  and  with  his  hand 
He  weigh'd,  and  put  them  off  with  such  a  force 
As  might  preserve  an  everlasting  course*. 
"  I  doubt  not  but  sir  R.  Blackmore,  in  these  lines,  had  a  regard  to  the  proportionmcnt  of  the  pro- 
jective motion  of  the  vis  centripeta,  that  keeps  the  planets  in  their  continued  courses. 

"  I  have  by  me  some  observations,  made  by  a  judicious  friend  of  mine,  on  t)Oth  of  sir  R.  Blackmore'8 
poems.  If  they  may  be  any  ways  acceptable  to  sir  R.,  I  shall  send  them  to  you." 
Mr.  Locke  again  replies: 
"Though  sir  R.  B.'s  vein  in  poetry  be  what  every  body  must  allow  him  to  have  an  extraordinary 
talent  in  ;  and  though,  with  you,  I  exceedingly  valued  his  first  preface,  yet  I  must  own  to  you,  there 
was  nothing  that  I  so  much  admired  hitn  for,  as  for  what  he  says  of  hypotheses  in  his  last.  It  seems  to  me 
»o  right,  and  is  yet  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  writers  and  practitioners  in  that  faculty,  that 
it  shows  as  great  a  strength  and  penetration  of  judgment  as  his  poetry  has  shown  flights  of  fancy." 
As  the  best  commenton  this,  let  an  extract  from  Locke's  Essay  on  Educationfully  explain  his  ideas  : — 
"  If  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  'tis  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  tlie  father  should  desire 
«r  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved.  Methinks  the  parents  should  labour  to  have  it  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed as  much  as  may  be ;  and  I  know  not  what  reason  a  father  can  have  to  wish  his  son  a  poet,  who 
docs  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  callings  or  business;  which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of  the 
case;  for  if  he  proves  a  successful  rhymer,  and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  1  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, what  company  and  places  lie  is  like  to  spend  his  time  in,  nay,  and  estate  too  ;  for  it  is  very 
seldom  seen  that  anyone  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  Parnassus.  'Tis  a  pleasant  air,  but  barren 
soil,  and  there  are  very  few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patiimuny  by  any  thing  they 
have  reaped  from  thence.  Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  together,  are  alike  in  this  too,  that 
thev  seldom  bring  any  advantage  but  to  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on.  Men  of  estates  almost 
constantly  go  away  losers ;  and  't  is  well  if  they  escape  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their  whole  estates,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  If  therefore  you  would  not  have  your  son  the  fiddle  to  every  jovial  company, 
without  whom  the  sparks  could  not  relish  their  wine,  nor  know  hr>w  to  spend  an  afternoon  idly  ;  if  you 
would  not  have  him  waste  his  time  and  estate  to  divert  others,  and  contemn  the  dirty  acres  left  him  by 
bis  ancestors,  I  donot  think  you  will  much  care  he  shoulil  be  a  poet." 

This  ignorance  of  poetry  is  even  worse  than  the  Dutch  idea  of  it.  But  this,  and  his  opinion  of  Black- 
more,  fully  prove,  that  Locke,  however  great  in  other  respects,  knew  no  difference  between  a  Shake- 
speare, that  unequalled  philosopher  of  the  passions,  and  the  dullest  Grub-street  plodder  ;  between  a  Mil- 
ton and  the  tavern  rhymers  of  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles.  But  Milton's  knowledge  of  the  affections 

*  These  lines,  however,  arc  a  dull  wretched  paraphrase  of  some  parts  of  the  Psalms. 
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*5nie  participafinn  of  Jivincness  "."  The  love  of  poetry  is  «o  natural  to  the  stronger  aflections,  that 
the  most  harbarous  nations  delight  in  it.  And  always  it  is  found,  that  as  the  rude  war-song  and  eulo^r 
of  the  dead  hero  reline,  tlie  manners  of  the  ape  refine  ako.  'I'lie  bistory  of  the  stages  of  poetry  is  the 
philosophiial  history  of  manners;  the  only  history  in  which,  with  certainty,  we  can  behold  the  true  cha- 
racter ofpa^tapes.  True  civilization,  and  a  humanised  taste  of  the  mental  pleasures,  are  therefon* 
synonymous  term*.  And  most  certain  it  is,  where  feeling  and  affection  reside  in  tlie  breast,  these  must  be 
most  forcihiy  kindled  and  called  into  action  by  the  animated  representations  and  living  fire  of  the  great 
poetry.  Nor  may  Milton's  evidence  be  reiccted  ;  for  though  a  poet  himself,  his  judgment  is  founded  on 
nature.  According  to  him,  a  true  taste  for  the  great  poe'-ry  gives  a  refinement  and  energy  to  all  other 
studies,  and  is  of  the  last  importance  in  forming  the  senator  and  the  gentleman.  That  the  |>oetry  of 
Camocns  merits  this  high  character  in  a  singular  manner,  he  that  reads  it  with  taste  and  attention  must 
•wn :  a  dissertation  on  it,  however,  is  the  duty  of  the  translator. 

discovered  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses  an  use  of  the  first  importance.  A  taste  formed  by  the  great 
poetry,  he  esteems  as  the  ultimate  refinement  of  the  understanding.  "  This  (says  he,  in  his  Tractate  oa 
the  r.ducalion  of  Youth,)  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymer* 
and  play-writers  be ;  and  sho.v  thera  what  religious,  «  hat  glorious  and  magnificent  use  miglit  be  made  of 
poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human  things.  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
firming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent  matter ....  whether  ihiy  be  to  speak 
in  parliament  or  coimcil,  honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  There  would  then  also 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  othennse  wrought,  than  what  we  now  sit  un- 
der."— Milton  evidently  alludes  to  the  general  dulness  of  the  furious  sectaries  of  his  own  time.  The 
furious  bigots  of  every  sect  have  l)een  as  remarkable  for  their  iucleganre  as  for  their  mge.  And  the  cul- 
tivation of  polite  literature  has  ever  been  found  the  best  preventive  of  gloomy  enthusiasm  and  religions 
intolerance.  In  Milton,  and  every  great  poet,  the  ptjet  and  sublime  philosopher  are  united,  though 
Milton  was  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  ago  who  perceived  this  union  or  sameness  of  character.  Lord 
Clarendon  seems  to  have  considered  poetry  merely  as  a  puerile  sing-song.  Waller,  he  says,  addicted 
himself  to  poetry  at  thirty,  the  time  when  others  leave  it  elf.  Nor  was  Charles  I.  less  unhappy  in  his 
estimate  of  it.  In  the  dedication  of  sir  John  Denham's  works  to  Charles  11.  we  have  this  remarkable 
passage:  "One  morning,  waiting  upon  him  (Charles  I.)  atCausham,  smiling  upon  me,  he  said  he  could  tell 
me  some  news  of  myself,  which  was  that  he  had  seen  some  verses  of  mine  the  evening  before,  and  asking 
when  1  made  them,  1  told  him  two  or  three  years  since;  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  having  never  seen 
them  before,  he  was  afraid  1  had  written  them  since  my  return  into  Ir^ngland  ;  and  though  he  liked  them 
well,  he  would  advise  me  to  write  no  more,  alleginj,  that  when  men  are  young,  and  have  little  else  to 
do,  they  might  vent  the  overflowings  of  their  fancy  that  way  ;  but  when  they  were  thought  fit  for  more 
serious  employments,  if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  it  would  I'wk  as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to 
any  better."  Yet  this  monarch,  who  could  perceive  nothing  but  idle  puerility  in  poetry,  was  the  zea- 
lous patron  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting;  and  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  laid 
out  tlie  enormous  sum  of  400. ()(K)/.  on  paintings  and  curiosities.  But  had  Charles's  bounty  given  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Miltou  to  the  public,  he  would  have  dnne  his  kingdom?  intinitely  more  service  than  if 
he  had  imported  into  England  all  the  pictures  and  all  the  antiques  in  the  world. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  see  a  philosophical  cliaracter  of  the  natural  and  acquired  qualifications 
necessary  to  form  a  great  poet,  will  find  it  delineated,  in  a  masterly  manuer,  in  Rasselas,  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,  an  eastern  tale,  by  Dr.  Johnsnn. 

"   His  high  idea  of  poetry  is  thus  philosophically  explained  by  the  great  Bacon  : 

**  So  likewise  I  tinde  some  particular  wrilin:is  of  an  elegant  nature,  touching  some  of  the  affections, 
ys  of  anger,  of 'comfort,  upon  adverse  accidents,  of  tendemesse  of  countenance,  and  other.  But  the 
poets  and  writers  of  histories  are  the  best  doctors  of  this  knowledge;  where  we  find  painted  forth  with 
the  life,  how  affections  are  kindled  and  incited,  and  how  pacified  and  restrained;  and  how  agpine  con- 
tained from  act  and  farther  degree  :  how  they  disclose  themselves,  how  they  worke,  how  they  vary, 
how  they  gather  and  fortify,  how  they  are  inwrapped  one  within  another,  and  how  they  doe  fight  and  en- 
counter one  with  another,  and  oilier  the  like  particularities ;  amongst  the  which  this  last  is  of  special  use 
in  mnral  and  civile  matters. ' 

Jlere  poetry  is  ranked  with  history;  in  the  following  its  effect  on  the  passions  is  preferred: — 
•'  The  use  of  this  faincd  history  (poetry)  hath  been  to  give  some  shadowe  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
vf  man  in  those  points  in  which  nature  doth  deny  it :  the  world  being  in  pro|iortion  inferior  to  the  soul : 
by  reason  whereof  there  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man  a  more  ample  grealnesse,  a  more  exact  goud- 
nesse,  and  a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  because  the 
events  of  true  history  have  not  that  magtiitiide  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  f.iynethacts  and 
events  greater  and  more  heroicall;  because  true  history  propoundeth  the  successes  and  issues:  of  actions 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  therefore  poesy  faynes  them  morejust  in  retribution, 
and  m'lre  according  to  revealed  Providence :  liecaiise  true  history  representeth  acli^ms  and  events  mure 
ordinary  and  less  interchanged  ;  therefore  poesy  endueth  them  with  more  rarenesse,  and  nmre  unexpected 
and  alternative  variations.  .Su  then  it  appeareth  that  poesy  s.  rveth  and  conferrcth  to  magnanimity, 
morality,  and  delect.ation  ;  and  Iher^-f  re  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of  divinrnessc, 
because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  shewes  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  miud  ■ 
whertas  reawjii  Uulli  humble  and  bo«  lb«  miuJ  unlu  the  uature  of  thiugs." 


DISSERTATION   ON  THE  LUSIAD, 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  EPIC  POETRY. 


V  OLTAinE,  when  he  was  in  England,  previous  to  the  publication  of  his   Henriade,  published  in  Kng- 
lish  an  r.ssay  on  the  Epic  Puetry  of  the  European  nations  '.     In  this  he  highly  praised  aud  severely 

'  In  his  French  editions  of  this  Essay,  he  has  made  various  alterations,  at  different  times,  in  thear- 
ticU^  of  Camocns.  Tlie  original  English,  however,  shall  be  liere  cited,  and  the  French  alterations  «t- 
tend«i  to  as  they  occur.  Nor  is  it  improper  to  premise,  that  some  most  curious  falsities  will  be  de- 
tected ;  the  gross  misrepresentation  of  every  objection  refuted  ;  and  demonstration  brought,  that  when 
Voltaire  wrote  his  English  Essay,  his  knowledge  of  the  Lusiad  was  entirely  borrowed  from  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  bald,  harsh,  unpuctical  version  of  Fansbaw. 

"  While  Trissino"  says  Voltaire  "  was  clearing  away  the  rubbish  in  Italy,  which  barbarity  and  igno- 
rance had  heaped  up  for  ten  centuries,  in  the  way  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  t'amouens  in  Portugal 
steered  a  new  course,  and  acquired  a  reputation  which  lasts  still  among  his  countrymen,  who  pay  as 
much  respect  to  his  memory,  as  the  English  to  Milton. 

'*  He  was  a  strong  instance  of  the  irresistible  impulse  of  nature,  which  determines  a  true  genius  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  talents,  in  spite  of  all   the  obstacles  which  would  check  his  course. 

"  His  infancy  lost  aniid>t  the  idleness  and  ignorance  of  the  court  of  Lisbon;  his  youth  spent  in  ro- 
mantic loves,  or  in  the  war  against  the  Moors  ;  his  Igug  voyages  at  sea,  in  his  riper  years;  bis  mis- 
fortunes at  court,  the  revolutions  of  his  country, — none  of  all  the.«e  could  suppress  his  genius. 

"  Emmanuel  the  second  king  of  Portugal,  having  a  mind  to  find  a  new  way  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
ocean,  sent  Velascode  Gama  with  a  fleet,  in  the  year  I+?7,  to  that  undertaking,  which,  being  new,  was 
accounted  rash  and  impracticable,  and  which  of  course  gained  him  a  great  reputation  when  it  suc- 
ceeded. 

"  Camoiiens  followed  Velosco  de  fJama  in  that  dangerous  voyage,  led  by  his  friendship  to  him,  and 
by  a  noble  curiosity,  which  seldom  fails  to  be  the  character  of  men  born  with  a  great  imagination. 

'*  He  took  his  voyage  for  the  subject  of  his  poem;  he  enjoyed  the  sensible  pleasure,  which  nobody 
bad  known  before  him,  to  celebrate  his  friend,  anil  the  things  he  was  an  C}'e-witness  of. 

"  He  wrote  his  poem,  part  on  the  .Atlantic  sea,  and  partly  on  the  Indian  shore.  I  ought  not  to 
omit,  that  on  a  shipwreck  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  he  swam  ashore,  holding-up  his  poem  in  one  baud, 
which  otherwise  had  been  perhaps  lost  for  ever. 

•'  Such  a  new  subject,  managed  by  an  uncommon  genius,  could  not  but  produce  a  sort  of  epic 
poetry  unheard  of  before.  There  no  bloody  wars  are  fought,  no  heroes  wounded  in  a  tlmusaiid  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  no  woman  enticed  away,  and  the  world  overturned  for  her  cause ;  no  empire  founded ;  in 
short,  nothing  of  what  was  deemed  before  the  only  subjict  of  poetry. 

**  The  poet  conducts  the  Portuguese  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canges,  round  the  coasts  of  .Afric 
He  takes  notice  in  the  way  of  many  nations  who  live  upon  the  African  shore.  He  iuterwt-avcs  artfully 
the  history  of  Portugal.  The  simplicity  of  his  subject  is  raised  by  some  fictions  ofdifl'creut  kinds, 
which  1  think  not  improper  to  acquaint  the  reader  with. 

"  When  the  fleet  is  sailing  in  the  sight  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  then  the  Cape  of  the 
Storms,  a  formidable  shape  appears  to  them,  walking  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  ;  his  head  reaches  to  the 
clouds ;  the  storms,  the  winds,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings  hang  about  him  ;  his  arms  are  extended 
over  the  waves.  'T  is  the  guardian  of  that  foreign  ocean  unploughed  before  by  any  ship.  He  complains 
nf  being  obliged  to  submit  to  fate,  and  to  the  audacious  undertaking  of  the  Portuguese,  and  foretcis 
them  al'  the  misfortunes  which  they  must  undergo  in  the  Indies.  I  believe,  that  such  a  fiction  would 
be  thought  noble  and  proper  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations. 

"  There  is  another,  which  perhaps  would  have  pleased  the  Italians  as  well  as  IheTortuguese,  but  no 
other  nation  besides:  it  is  the  enchanted  i-^land,  called  the  Island  of  Bliss,  which  the  fleet  finds  in  her 
way  home,  just  rising  from  the  sea,  for  their  comfort  and  for  their  reward  : — Camouens  describes  that 
place,  as  Tasso  did  sonje  years  after,  his  islaiul  of  Armida.  There  a  supernatural  [lower  brings  in  alt 
the  beauties,  and  presents  all  the  pleasures  which  Nature  can  afl'rd,  and  whiirh  the  heart  may  wish  for; 
a  goddess,  enamoured  « ith  Velasco  dc  Gama,  carries  him  to  tlie  top  of  a  high  niountaJD,  from  whence 
she  shows  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth,  and  foreteU  the  fate  of  Portugal. 
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•ttacked  the  Lusiad.  Yet  this  criticiiira,  though  most  superficial  and  emneous,  has  been  generally 
esteemed  throughout  Europe,  as  the  true  character  of  that  poem.  The  great  objections  upon  which 
he  condemns  it,  are,  an  absurd  mixture  of  Christian  and  Pagan  inytholugy,  and  a  want  of  unity  in  the 
action  and  conduct.  For  the  mixture  of  mytholog5',  a  defence  shall  be  olTered,  and  the  Mild  exasgera- 
tiuns  of  \'oltaire  exposed.  And  an  examen  of  the  conduct  of  the  Lusiad  will  clearly  qjince,  that  the 
Kneid  itself  is  not  mure  perfect  in  that  connection,  which  is  requisite  to  form  one  whole,  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  epic  unity. 

The  term  epopceia  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  imi,  discourse,  and  hence  the  epic  may  be  rendered 
the  narrative  poem.  In  the  full  latitude  of  this  definition,  some  Italian  critics  havecontended,  that  the 
poems  of  Dante  and  Ariosto  were  epic.  But  these  consist  of  various  detached  actions,  wli  ch  do  not  con- 
•titnte  one  whole.  In  this  manner  Telemachus  and  the  Faerie  Quecne  are  also  epic  poems.  A  definition 
more  restricted,  however,  a  definition  descriptive  of  the  iiublest  species  of  poetry,  has  been  given  by 

"  After  Camouens  hath  given  loose  to  his  fancy,  in  the  lascivious  description  of  the  pleasures  which 
Gama  and  his  crew  enjoyed  in  the  island,  he  takes  care  to  iiifunn  the  reader,  that  he  ought  to  under- 
stand by  this  fiction,  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  which  the  virtuous  man  Icels,  and  the  glory  which  ac- 
crues to  him  by  the  practice  of  virtue;  but  the  best  excuse  forsuc!i  an  invention  is,  the  charming  style 
in  which  it  is  delivered  (if  we  believe  the  Portuguese);  for  the  beauty  of  the  el^  cution  makes  some- 
times amends  for  the  faults  of  the  poet,  as  the  colouring  of  PLUbens  makes  some  defects  in  his  figures 
pass  unregarded. 

"  There  is  another  kind  of  machinery  continued  throughout  all  the  poem,  w  hich  nothing  can  excuse 
in  any  country  whatever  :  'tis  an  iuiudicious  mixture  of  the  heathen  gods  with  our  religion.  Gama  in 
a  storm  addresses  his  prayers  to  Christ,  but  'tis  Venus  who  comes  to  his  relief;  the  hero<'S  are  Chris- 
tians, and  the  poet  heathen.  The  main  design  which  the  Portuguese  are  supptjsed  to  have,  (next  to 
promoting  their  trade,)  is  to  propagate  Christiauity ;  yet  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  and  Venus,  ha\e  in  their 
hands  all  the  management  of  the  voyage.  So  incongruous  Tt  niathjncry  casts  a  blemish  upon  the 
whole  ptem;  yet  shows  at  the  same  time,  how  prevailing  are  its  beauties,  since  the  Portuguese  like  it 
with  all  its  faults. 

"  Camouiius  hath  a  jreat  deal  of  true  wit,  and  not  a  little  share  of  fal^e;  bis  imagination  hurries 
him  into  great  absurdities.  I  remember,  that  after  Velasio  de  Gama  hath  i-elated  his  adventures  to  the 
king  of  .Melinda,  '  Now',  says  lie,  '  O  king,  judge  if  Clysses  and  .&ieas  have  travelled  so  far,  and  under- 
gone so  many  hardsliips,'     .4s  if  that  barbarous  African  wasaequainted  with  Homer  and  Virgil. 

"   His  poem,  in  my  opinion,  is  full  of  numberless  faults  and  beiiuties,  thick  sown  near  one  another  • 
and  almo-t  in  every  page  there  is  something  to  laugh  at,  and  something  to  be  delighted  with.    .Among 
his  n\ost  lucky  thoughts,   I  mu.st  take  notice  of  two,  for  the  likeness  which  they  bear  to  two  most  cele- 
brated passages  of  Waller,  and  sir  John  Denham. 
"  Waller  says,  in  bis  Epistle  to  Zelinda; 

Thy  matchless  form  will  credit  bring 
To  all  the  wonders  1  can  slug. 
"  Camonens  says,  in  speaking  of  the  voyages  of  th<-  Argonaules  and  of  Ulysses,  that  the  uudertakin- 
«f  the  Portuguese  shall  give  credit  to  all  those  fables,  in  surpassing  them.  * 

"  Sir  John  Denham,  in  bis  poem  on  Cooper's-  Hill,  says  to  the  Tiiames; 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme; 
Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'eillowiog  full. 
"  Camouiins  addresses  the  nymphs  of  Tagus  in  the  like  manner ;' O  nymphs,  if  ever  I  suni  of  you 
inspire  nie  now  with  new  and  strong  lays;  let  my  style  flow  like  your  waves  ;  let  it  be  deep  aiid  clear' 
as  your  waters,  &c."'  ' 

Such  is  the  original  criticism  of  Voltaire  on  the  Lusiad.  And  never,  perhaps,  was  there  surh  a  ran- 
dom reverie,  such  a  mass  of  misrepresentations  and  falsities  as  the  whole  of  it  exhibits.  The  most  ex- 
cuseable  parts  of  it  are  superiirial  in  the  highest  degree.  Both  the  poet  and  the  hero  are  misnamed  br 
him.  The  name  of  the  hero  has  been  corrected,  that  of  Camoui-rts  remains  still  in  Voltaire  the  onlv 
author  "ho  ever  spelled  it  in  this  manner.  There  never  was  an  Emmanuel  the  Second  of  l'or'tu?al.  Ca- 
moiins  was  not  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malab.r,  but  on  the  river  Mccon  in  Cochin-China.  "  That 
Gama  went  a  new  way  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  ocean,"  though  corrected  in  the  edition  of  I76S  af- 
fords a  nii^-t  striking  proof  of  Voltaire's  very  careless  perusal  of  the  Liisiad,  at  the  time  when  he'first 
presumed  to  condemn  it.  For  it  is  often  re|>eated  in  the  poem,  that  there  was  no  way  to  India  bv  the 
ocean  before.  That  the  infancy  of  Camcens  was  lost  amidst  the  idleness  and  ignorance  of  the  court 
ofLisb<jn,  is  certainly  false.  His  youth  could  not  have  been  spent  in  idleness  or  ignorance,  for  his 
works  display  a  most  masterly  accuracy  in  every  branch  of  ancient  hterature. 

Though  V.itain' has  corrected  his  erronr  in  sending  Canioens  to  the  Iv-ist  Indies  along  with  Gama 
iueh  au  original  unparalleled  r>niance  ought  to  b"  recorded.  Gama  sailed  on  the  diseoven'  of  India  in 
U9".  vani'ienswas  born  in  1517,  and  was  not  seven  years  of  ;igo  when  Gama  died.  These  facts 
were  immediately  objected  to  V.llaire,  but  at  first  he  would  not  yield.     Contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
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Aristotle ;  and  the  greatest  critics  liavc  followed  liim,  in  appropriiitine  to  this  sppcies  the  term  of 
epopaia,  or  epic.  The  subject  of  the  epopceia,  according  to  the  great  faiharof  criticism,  must  be  one. 
One  action  must  be  invariably  pursued,  and  heightened  through  dilVerrnt  stages,  till  tlie  catastrophe 
close  it  in  so  complete  a  manner,  that  any  further  addition  would  only  inform  the  reader  of  what  he 

Camoens  himself,  and  every  circumstance  of  hs  life,  an  hypothesis  •  must  defend  this  favourite  sup- 
position. In  his  Amsterdam  edition  of  1738,  Voltaire  boldly.asscrls  that  Camouns  was  a  Spaniard, 
born  in  the  reifrrt  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  that  he  came  to  Lisbon  in  the  iirst  year  of  Kmmannel,  and 
was  in  intimate  friendship  with  Gania,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  first  voyage.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
e-er,  by  the  archives  of  Portugal,  that  C'amoens  was  in  the  east  about  .seventy-two  years  after  this 
voyage  j  and  that,  according  to  this  hypothesis  of  Voltaire,  he  must  have  been  near  a  hundred  years 
old  when  he  pjblished  his  Lusiad.  Voltaire,  however,  at  last,  confesses  that  Camoiins  did  not  accom- 
pany Cama.  Vet  such  is  his  accuracy,  that  even  in  the  edition  of  HiiS,  in  an  essay  which  he  calls 
Idee  de  la  Henriade,  a  few  pages  before  this  confession,  the  old  assertion  is  still  retained.  Le  Ca- 
piouens,  qui  est  le  Virgile  de  Portugais,  a  celehre  un  evenemcnt  dout  ilavait  etc  temoin  lui-nicme. — 
*'Camouens,  the    Portuguese  Virgil,  has  celebrated  an  event  of  which  he  himself  had  been  witness.'* 

No  anecdotes  ever  threw  more  light  Tipon  a  character  than  these  throw  upon  that  of  Voltaire,  The 
assertion  that  the  epic  poet  "  enjoyed  the  sensible  pleasure,  which  nobody  had  known  before  him,  tu 
celebrate  in's  friend  and  the  things  he  was  an  eye-witness  of."  can  only  be  accoutited  for  by  the  sup- 
position, that  Voltaire  was  ple.ised  with  the  idea,  and  in  a  little  time  mistook  his  strong  impression  for 
the  remembrance  of  a  fact.  The  laboured  absurd  hypothesis,  i^bich  would  defend  this  fanciful  errour, 
cannot  be  placed  in  so  fair  a  light.  And  the  errour  confessed,  and  still  retained.  Is  a  true  Voltairism. 
Vet  the  iilea  of  his  accuracy,  which  these  accounts  of  the  poet  must  inspire,  will  even  be  heightened  by 
the  examination  of  his  criticism  on  the  poem.  The  narrative  of  a  voyage  constitutes  great  part  of  the 
Odyssey,  anil  of  the  Eneid ;  and  foi  ms  the  body  of  the  Lusiad.  Yet  the  Lusiad,  says  Voltaire,  con- 
tains "  nothing  of  what  was  deemed  before  the  only  subiect  of  poetry."  It  forms,  indeed,  "  a  sort  of 
epic  poetry  unheard-of  before:''  but  here  Voltaire's  objection  points  out  its  true  praise.  "  No  heroes," 
says  he,  "  are  wounded  a  thousand  ditfeient  ways,  no  woman  enticed  away  and  the  world  overturned 
for  her  cause." — And  must  the  fate  of  Helen,  and  the  thousand  diflferent  wotuids  described  by  Homer, 
be  copied  by  every  epic  poet  ?  If  this  sentence  has  any  meaning,  this  is  included.  Vet  what  is  this  pue- 
rility of  criticism  in  comparison  of  Voltaire's  assertions,  that  in  the  Lusiad  "  no  bloody  wars  are  fought, 
no  empire  founded  ?" — If  the  destruction  of  Troy  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  Eneid,  tlicro  are  wars  enough 
in  the  poem  of  (,'amoens.  The  cHect  of  fire-arms  on  people  who  never  before  beheld  those  dreadful 
engines,  and  a  hostile  town  burnt  by  a  fleet,  are  finely  described  in  that  part  which  is  called  the  action 
of  the  epic  poem.  But  Voltaire  was  as  utter  a  stranger  to  the  first  book  of  the  Lusiad.  as  to  the  one 
subject  of  the  poem,  the  founding  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  east.  "  No  battle  fought,  no  empire 
founded!"  What  in>nlt  to  the  literary  world  is  this  I  A  late  correction  will  never  disprove  his 
ignorance  when  he  wrote  this.  Should  a  pretended  critic  on  Virgil  tell  fiis  reader  that  the  poet  eoiiducted 
Eneas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  could  we  believe  he  was  acquainted  with  his  author  ?  Yet  Voltaire 
tells  us,  that  Camoens  "conducts  the  Portuguese  fleet  to  the   mouth  ofthefJanges  round  the  coasts 

of  Afric.''- Camoens,  indeed,  conducts  his  fleet  to  Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     But  though  the 

Bcene  of  the  action  of  the  four  last  books  lies  upon  this  coast,  Voltaire  was  not  happy  enough  to  dip  in- 
to any  of  the  numerous  passages  which  fix  the  geography.  He  has,  therefore,  given  the  voyage  of 
Gama  a  dimension  almost  as  much  beyond  the  real  one  given  by  Camoens,  as  the  West  Indies  are 
distant  from  England.  Such  errours  are  convincing  proofs  that  Voltaire  only  dipt  here  and  there  into 
tbcLusiadt  even  after  the  critics  set  him  right  in  some  places ;  for  this  gross  errour  is  still  retained.  lUit 
a  misrepres6ntaJ;lon,  not  founded  on  ignorance,  now  offers  itself.  "  Gama  in  a  storm,"  says  Voltaire, 

•This  honest  hypothesis,  which  makes  Camoens  a  Spaniard,  is  of  a  piece  with  another  of  the  same  in- 
penious  author.  In  his  onhappy  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  f,  he  a.sserted.  that  Milton  built  his  Para<lise 
Lost  upon  an  Italian  comedy,  written  by  one  Andreino.  This  was  immediately  denied,  and  even  s<ime 
Italian  literati  declared,  that  no  such  author  or  comedy  was  known  in  Italy.     Voltaire,  however,  would 

not  yield,  and  very  gravely  he  tells  the  reader,   II  n'est  pas  etonnant "  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing, 

that  having  carefully  searched  in  England  for  whatever  related  to  that  great  man  (Milton)  I  shoidd 
discover  circumstances  of  his  life,  of  which  the  publ  c  were  ignorant." — This,  therefore,  is  the  autho- 
rity from  which  we  arc  to  believe  that  Milton  horrowed  his  Paradise  Lost  from  a  comedy  which  nobody 
ever  saw.  From  the  same  researches  in  England  Voltaire  also  learned  other  circumstances,  of  which 
the  public  were  totally  ignorant.  The  writing  by  which  Milton  sold  bis  Paradise  Lost  to  one  Sim- 
monds,  a  bookseller,  is  stillextant.  But  Voltaire  discovered,  that  he  sold  it  to  Tomp  on  for  thirty  pis- 
toles, "  enfin  Tompson  lui  donna  trente  pistoles  de  cet  ouvrage."  Lord  .''omTuers  and  Dr.  .■\tterbury, 
(he  adds,)  resolving  that  England  should  have  an  epic  poem,  prevailed  on  the  heirs  of  Tompson  (he 
means  Tonson,  perhaps)  to  print  a  splendid  edition  of  it.  And  Addison  wrote  (says  he)  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  persuaded,  that  they  had  an  epic  poem. 

+  Yet.  in  the  same  essay,  he  gives  a  true  Voltairisiu  ;  he  condemns  this  verj-  assertion.  Talking  of 
the  plagiaries  ascribed  to  Virgil,  "  All  that,"  says  he,  '■  ought  to  be  flatly  denied,— 'T  is  just  as  some, 
people  say  Aliltun  hath  stolen  his  poem  from  an  Ilaliaa  stroller  called  Andreino." 
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fclready  perceives.  Yet  in  pursiiiiig  tliis  one  end,  eiillateral  episodes  not  only  give  tliat  variety  so  es- 
sential to  good  pcjelry,  but,  under  indieioiis  iiianapenient,  assist  in  the  n)ost  pleasing  manner  tofacilltate 
nnd  produce  tlie  unravelmcnt,  or  catastrophe.  Thus  the  anger  of  Achilles  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad. 
He  withdraws  his  assistance  from  the  Greeks.     The  efforts  and  distresses  of  the  Grecian  army  in  his 

"  addresses  hi-;  prayers  to  Christ,  but  't  is  Venus  who  rnmcs  to  liis  relief  "—A  hold  assertion  still  also 
rptaincd,  but  there  isuo  such  passage  in  tiie  Lusi.id.  Gama,  in  a  tempest,  prays  to  "  the  holy  Power, 
to  whom  nolhiirg  is  imi)Ossible,  the  sovereign  of  earth,  sea,  and  land,  who  letl  Israel  through  the  wave^, 
who  delivered  Paul,  and  who  protected  the  children  of  the  second  fatherof  theworld  from  the  deluge." 
But  Christ  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole  pas-age.  To  say  that  Gama  was  a  good  Catholic,  and 
intended  Chri-^t  under  thc-e  appellations,  is  unworthy  of  poetical  criticism,  for  the  whole  ridicule  eon- 
6ists  in  the  opposition  of  the  names  of  Christ  and  Venus.  Such  is  the  candour  of  Voltaire  I  Nor  is  it 
dillicult  to  trace  the  soun-c  of  this  unfair  represenlatian.  Vanshaw  thus  translates  the  mention  ul  Paul, 

Thou  who  didst  keep  and  save  Ihu  servant  Paul — 
Monsieur  Voltaire  wanted  no  more.  Tliij  ieria«(  Paul  waste  him  enough  to  \indicate  the  ridicule  he 
ehoosed  to  bestow  T!ut  unhappily  for  the  misguided  critic,  the  original  s.avs  only.  Tuque  liirastc 
Paulo — "  I'hon  who  deliveredst  Paul." — And  thus  we  are  furuishetl  with  a  sure  hint  of  the  medium  by 
which  our  critic  studied  the  l.uslad  To  this  last  unblushing  falsity,  that  fjaina  prays  10  Christ,  is 
Kcldecl  in  the  edition  ofl'iiS,  Bacchus  et  la  Vierge  Marie  setrouveront  tout  nalurellement  ensemble. 
"  Bacchus  and  the  Virgin  Mary  are  very  naturally  found  together."  If  words  have  meaning,  this  in- 
forms the  reader,  that  they  are  found  together  la  the  Lusiad.  Yet  the  truth  is,  in  the  whole  poem  there 
is  no  such  personage  as  the  Virgin  Alary. 

After  these  gross  falsities,  Voltaire  add.s:  A  parlor  serieusement,  «n  merveilleux  si  absurde  de- 
iignre  tout  Pouvrage  au.v  yeux  de  lecteurs  senses.  "  To  speak  seriously,  such  an  ab-nrdity  in  the  mar- 
vellous disfigures  the  whole  work  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  readers."  To  such  as  take  Voltaire's  word  for 
it,  it  must  indeed  seem  disfigiuwl ;  but  what  literary  murder  is  this  !  Nor  does  it  end  here.  A  simile 
must  enforce  the  shanieU  ss  nii>rcpresentaiion.  '•  It  is  like  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese,  who  has  placed 
Benedictine  fathers  and  S>iiss  soldiers  among  his  paintings  from  the  Old  Testament."  And  to  this 
also  is  added,  I,eCamoui;ns  toinbc  presque  touioiirs  dans  les  tclles  disparates.  "  Camoens  almost 
continually  falls  into  such  extravagancies.'.'  Yet  with  equal  iuslice  may  this  sentence  be  applied  to 
Virgil ;  .and  peculiarly  unhappy  is  the  instance  wliich  Voltaire  inmiedialely  gives  :  "  1  remember,"  says 
he,  "  Vasco  de  Gama  says  to  the  king  of  iMelinda,  '  O  king,  judge  if  Ulysses  and  Eneas  have  travelled 
so  far,  and  undergone  so  many  hard.ships  :'  as  if  that  barbarous  African  was  acquainted  with  Homer 
and  \irgil."  This  sentence  Is  still  retained  in  Voltaire's  last  edition  of  his  works.  But,  according  to 
history,  the  Meliudians  were  a  humane  and  polished  people;  tljeir  buildings  elegant,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  Spain.  The  royal  family  and  grandees  were  Mohammedan  Arabs,  descended  of  those  tribes, 
whose  learnmg,  when  it  suits  hi.s  purpose,  is  the  boast  of  Voltaire.  The  prince  of  .Melinda,  wiih  whom 
Gaina  conversed,  is  thus  described  by  the  excellent  historian  Osotius:  In  onnii  autem  sermone  priu- 
ceps  ille  non  hominis  kirbari  specimen  dabat,  sed  ingcnium  et  prudentiain  eo  loco  diguam  pra:  se  fere- 
bat — "  In  the  whole  conversation  the  prince  betrayed  no  sign  of  the  barbarian;  on  the  contrary,  he 
carried  himself  with  a  politeness  nnd  intelligence  wcirthy  of  his  rank."  It  is  also  certain  that  this 
prince,  whom  Voltaire  is  pleased  to  call  a  barbarous  African,  had  sullicient  opportunity  to  be  acquainted 
with  IJonier;  for  the  writings  of  Homer  are  translated  into  the  Syriac,  in  a  dialect  of  which  the  inter- 
preters of  Gama  talked  with  the  prince  of  Melinda  *. 

"  The  Lusiad,  in  my  opinion,"  says  Voltaire,  "  is  full  of  numberless  faults  and  beauties,  thick  sowa 
near  one  anollier,  and  ahnost  in  every  page  there  is  something  to  laugh  at,  and  something  to  be  de- 
lighted with."  This  sentence,  though  omitted  in  the  French  editions,  had  some  source,  and  that  source 
we  shall  easily  trace.  Nor  is  the  character  of  the  king  of  Melinda  so  grossly  falsified  by  Voltaire,  as  the 
character  of  the  \,usiad  of  Camoiins  is  here  misrepresented.  Except  the  polite  repartee  of  Veloso,  (of 
H  liich  see  book  v.  ||n.  '2B(l,)  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  passages  in  the  whole  poem,  which  even 
border  upon  conceit.     The  most  uniform  simplicity  of  manly  diction  is  the  true  character  of  the  Por- 

'*'  The  Arabs  have  not  only  innumerable  volumes  of  their  own,  but  their  language  is  also  euriched 
with  translations  of  several  Greek  writers.  The  fate  of  Kuclid  is  well  known.  And  to  mention  c  nly 
two  of  their  authors,-^Ben-Shohna,  who  died  in  1+78.  a  little  before  the  arrivalof(;ama,  wrote  an  uni- 
versal history,  which  he  calls  Bawdhat  a'inenadhir  si  ilm  alawail  walawachir;  that  is.  The  mca- 
ilow  of  the  eye  of  antient  and  tnoilern  knowledge.  And  .V  ml  Pharajius,  who  liveil  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  wrote  a  history  in  Arabic,  in  ten  chapters,  the  lirst  of  which  treats  of  the  patriarchs,  from 
Adam  to  Moses;  the  second  of  thejudaes  and  kings  of  Israel;  the  third  of  the  Jewish  kings;  the 
fourth  of  the  kings  of  Chakiea;  the  fifth  of  the  kings  of  the  Magi ;  the  sixth  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
(ireeks;  the  seventh  of  the  Romans;  the  eighth  of  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors;  the  ninth  of  the 
Arabian  Mohammedan  kings;  and  the  tenth  of  the  Moguls.  The  same  author  acquaints  us,  that  Ho- 
lm r's  two  works  are  elegantly  translated  into  the  Syriac;  which  language  is  sister  to  that  spoken  by 
the  Arabs  of  Melinda.  Canioeus,  who  was  in  the  country,  knew  the  learning  of  the  Arabians.  Vol- 
taire, led  by  the  desire  to  condemn,  was  hurried  into  absurdities  from  which  a  moment's  consideratiau 
would  ha\e  preserved  hiuj. 

vol.  III.  R  r 
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absence,  and  the  triumphs  of  Hector,  nre  the  oonsequences  of  his  rnge.  In  the  utmost  danger  of  the 
Greeks,  he  permits  his  friend  Patrocliis  to  go  to  hallle.  Patrochis  is  killed  by  Hector.  Achilles,  to 
revenge  bis  fall,  rushes  to  the  field.  Hector  is  killed,  the  Trojans  defeated,  and  the  rage  of  Achilles 
is  soothed  by  the  obseijuies  of  his  friend.  And  thus  also  the  suhiect  of  the  Kneid  is  one.  The  remains 
of  the  Trojan  nation,  to  wlicim  a  seat  of  empire  U  promised  by  the  oracle,  are  represented  as  endangered 
by  a  tempest  at  sea.  They  land  at  Carthage.  Eneas,  their  leader,  relates  the  fate  of  Troy  to  the 
hospitable  qneeu ;  but  is  ordered  by  .lupiter  to  fulfil  the  prophecies,  and  go  in  search  of  the  promised 
scat  of  that  empire  which  was  one  day  to  command  the  world,  Eneas  again  sets  sail,  many  adven- 
tures befal  him.  He  at  last  lands  in  Italy,  where  prophecies  of  his  arrival  were  acknowledged.  His 
fated  bride,  however,  is  betrothed  to  riirniis.  A  war  ensues  ;  and  tlicpoem  concludes  with  the  death 
of  the  rival  of  Eneas.  In  both  thc-e  great  pivms,  a  machinery  suitable  to  the  allegorical  religion  of 
those  times  is  preserved.  Juno  is  the  guardian  of  the  (ireeks,  Venus  of  the  Trojans.  Narrative  poetry 
nithout  fiction  can  never  please.  Without  fictiim  it  must  want  the  manellous,  which  is  the  very  soul 
cf  poesy;  and  hence  a  machinery  is  indispensable  in  the  epic  poem.  The  conduct  and  machinery  of 
the  Lusiad  are  as  follow:  The  poem  opens  with  a  view  of  tlie  Portuguese  llnct  before  a  prosperous  gale 
on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia.  The  crews,  however,  are  worn  with  laliour,  and  their  safety  depends  upon 
their  fortune  in  a  friendly  harbour.  The  gods  of  ancient  orioetical  niytholngy  arc  represented  as  in 
council.  The  fate  of  the  eastern  world  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  fleet.  (Hut  as  we  trace  the 
machinery  of  the  Lusiad,  let  us  remember  that,  like  the  machinery  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  it  is  also  al- 
Icorical.)  Jupiter,  or  the  lord  of  fate,  pronounces  that  the  Lusians  shall  be  prosperous.  Paccbus, 
the  evil  demon  or  s;enius  of  Mobanmiedisin,  who  was  worshippe<l  in  the  e.iyt,  foreseeing  that  bis  em- 
pire and  altars  would  be  overtiuned,  opposes  Jo\e,  or  Fate.  The  celestial  Venus,  or  heavenly  Love, 
pleads  for  the  Lusians.  JMars,  or  divine  Fortitude,  encourages  the  lord  of  fate  to  remain  unaltered  ; 
and  Maia's  son,  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  is  sent  to  lead  the  navy  to  a  friendly  liarbour.  The  fleet  ar- 
rives at  Mozambic.  Bacchus,  like  Juno  in  the  Eneid,  raises  a  comjuotion  against  the  Lusians.  A  battle 
ensues  and  the  victorious  fleet  pursue  their  voyage  under  the  care  of  a  Moorish  pilot,  who  advises  them 

tu<'He.se  Lusiad.  Where  then  did  Voltaire  find  the  false  wit,  and  something  to  laugh  at  almost  in  every 
page?  If  there  be  a  transl.ition  which  strictly  deserves  this  character,  wc  cannot  suppose  that  Vol- 
taire hit  this  character,  and  at  the  same  time  was  so  wide  of  the  original,  merely  by  chance.  No,  he 
dipt  into  Fanshaw's  Lusiad,  where,  in  every  page,  there  are  puns,  conceits,  and  low  quaint  expressions, 
uncountenanced  by  the  original.  Some  cit.ations  from  Fanshaw  will  soon  justify  this  character  of  his 
work.  Yet,  however  decisive  this  proof  may  be,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The  resemblance  found  by  Vol- 
taire between  sir  John  Denham's  address  to  the  Thames,  and  that  of  Camoiins  to  the  nymphs  of  the 
Ta"us  docs  not  exist  in  the  original.  This  sentence,  "  Let  my  style  flow  like  your  wai-es,  let  it  be  deep 
and  clear  as  yotu"  waters'' — contains  indeed  the  same  allusion  as  that  expre>sed  in  the  lines  cited  by 
Voltaire  from  Denham.  But  no  such  idea  or  allusion  exists  in  the  Portuguese.  I  hough  Voltaire  still 
retains  this  sentence,  its  want  of  authenticity  has  lieen  detected  by  several  critics.  But  it  was  left  for 
the  present  translator  to  discover  the  source  of  this  wide  mistranslation.  He  suspected  the  allusion 
mi-'ht  be  in  Fanshaw,  and  in  Fanshaw  he  found  it.  The  nymphs  of  the  Tagus  are  in  sir  Richard's 
Tersion  thus  addressed : 

If  I  in  low,  yet  tuneful  verse,  the  praise 

Of  your  sweet  river  always  did  proclaim. 

Inspire  me  now  with  high  and  thundering  lays. 

Give  me  them  clear  and  flowing  like  his  stream. 
He  who  has  read  Camoens  and   Fanshaw,  will  be  convinced  where  Voltaire  found  the  "  something  to 
lawh  at  in  every  page."     He  who  has  read  neither  the  original  nor  that  translation,  will  now  peiceive 
tha" Voltaire's  opinion  of  the  Lusiad  was  drawn  from  a  very  partial  acquaintance  with  the  unfaithlul 
and  unpoetical  version  of  Fanshaw. 

And  as  if  all  his  misrepiesentations  of  the  Lusiad  were  not  enough,  a  new  and  most  capital  objection 
is  added  in  the  late  editions  of  Voltaire.  Mais  dc  tons  les  defautes  dc  ce  poeme,  &c.  "  But  of  all  the 
faults  of  this  poem,  the  greatest  is  the  want  of  connection,  which  reigns  in  cverv  part  of  it.  It  re- 
sembles the  voyage  which  is  its  subject.  The  adventures  succeed  one  another,"  [a  wonderful  (ibjec- 
tion!]  "and  the  poet  has  no  other  art,  than  to  tell  his  tales  well."  Indeed  !  but  the  reader  cannot  now 
be  suriJrised  at  any  of  our  critic's  misrepresentations,  a  critic,  who  in  many  instances  has  violently  con- 
demned the  Lusiad  upon  circuiuslances  iihich  have  no  place  in  that  poem. 

After  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Lusiad,  the  translator  was  informed  of  the  following  ancc- 
,](,jg . When  Voltaire's  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  was  at  the  press  in  London,  he  happened  to  show  a  proof- 
sheet  of  it  to  colonel  Bladon,  the  translator  of  CiEsar's  Commentaries.  The  colonel,  who  had  been  in 
Portuqkl,  asked  him  if  had  read  the  Lusiad:  Voltaire  confessed  he  had  never  seen  it,  and  could  n(  t 
read  Portuguese.  The  colonel  put  Fanshaw's  translation  into  his  hands,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
after,  Voltaire's  critique  made  its  appearance. 
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to  enter  the  harbour  of  Quiloa.  According  to  liistory,  they  attempted  this  harbour,  where  their  de- 
»truction  would  have  been  inevitable ;  but  they  were  driven  from  it  by  the  violence  of  a  sudden  tempest. 
The  poet,  in  tiie  true  spirit  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  ascribes  this  to  llie  celestial  Venus, 

whose  watchful  care 

Had  ever  been  their  guide 

They  now  arrive  at  Mombassa.  The  malice  of  the  evil  demon  or  genius  of  .VfohammeJism  still  ex- 
cites the  arts  of  treachery  against  them.  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  in  a  dream,  in  thi-  spirit  of 
Homer,  warns  the  hero  of  the  poem  of  his  danger,  and  commands  him  to  steer  for  Melinda.  There  be 
arrives,  and  is  received  by  the  prince  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Here  the  hero  receives  the  first 
certain  intelligence  or  hope  of  India.  The  prince  of  Meliiida's  admiration  of  the  fortitude  and  prowess 
of  his  guests,  the  first  who  had  ever  dared  to  pass  the  unknown  ocean  byiCape  Corrientcs,  (see  book  v. 
line  61 2,)  artfully  prepares  the  reader  for  a  long  episode.  The  poem  of  Virgil  contains  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  his  own  time.  Camoens  perceived  this,  and  trod  in  his  steps.  The  history  of  Por- 
tugal, which  Gama  relates  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  is  not  only  necessary  to  give  their  new  ally  a  high 
idea  of  the  Lusian  prowess  anil  spirit,  but  also  naturally  leads  to,  and  accounts  for,  the  voyage  of  Ga- 
ma :  the  event  which,  in  its  consequences,  sums  up  the  Portuguese  honours.  It  is  as  requisite  for 
Gama  to  tell  the  rise  of  his  nation  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  as  it  is  for  Eneas  to  relate  to  Dido  the  cause 
of  his  voyage, — the  destruction  of  Troy.  Pleased  with  the  fame  of  their  nation,  the  king  of  Melinda 
vows  lasting  friendship  witli  the  Lusians,  and  gives  them  a  faithful  pilot.  As  they  sail  across  the  great 
Indian  ocean,  the  machinery  is  again  employed.  The  evil  demon  implores  Neptune  and  the  powers 
of  the  sea  to  raise  a  tempest  to  destroy  the  fleet.  The  sailors  on  the  night-watch  fortify  their  courage 
by  relating  the  valiant  acts  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  an  episode,  in  the  true  poetical  spirit  of  chival- 
ry, is  introduced.  Thus  Achilles  in  his  tent  is  represented  as  singing  to  his  lyre  the  praises  of  heroes. 
And  in  the  epic  conduct,  this  narrative  and  the  tales  told  by  Nestor,  either  to  restrain  or  inflame  the 
rage  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  are  certainly  the  same. 

The  accumulation  of  the  tempest  in  the  meanwhile  is  finely  described.  It  now  descends.  Celestial 
Venus  perceives  the  danger  of  her  fleet.  She  is  introduced  by  the  appearance  of  her  star,  a  stroke  of 
poetry  which  would  have  shined  in  the  Eneid.    The  tempest  is  in  its  utmost  rage. 

The  sky  and  ocean  blending,  each  on  fire, 

Seem'd  as  all  nature  struggled  to  expire, 

When  now  the  silver  star  of  Love  appear'd  ; 

Bright  in  her  east  her  radiant  front  she  rear'd  ; 

Fair  through  the  horrid  storm  the  gentle  ray 

Announced  the  promise  of  the  cheerful  day. 

From  her  bright  throne  celestial  Love  beheld 

The  tempest  burn 

And  in  the  true  spirit  of  Homer's  allegory  (see  the  note  on  book  vi.  line  71 6)  she  calls  her  nymphs,  and 
by  their  ministry  stills  the  tempest.  Gama  now  arrives  in  India.  Everj'  circumstance  rises  from  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  and,  as  fully  pointed  oat  in  tlie  notes,  the  conduct  in  every  circumstance  is  as  exactly 
Virgilian,  as  any  two  tragedies  may  possibly  be  alike  in  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama.  Gama, 
having  accomplished  his  purpose  in  India,  sets  sail  for  Europe,  and  the  machinery  is  for  the  last  time 
employed.  Venus,  to  reward  her  heroes,  raises  a  Paradisaical  island  in  the  sea.  Voltaire,  in  bis  Eng- 
lish Essay,  has  said,  that  no  nutioii  but  the  Portuguese  and  Italians  could  be  pleased  with  this  fiction. 
In  the  French  he  has  suppre.ssal  this  sentence,  but  has  compared  it  to  a  Dutch  brolhel  allowed  for  the 
sailors.  Yet  this  idea  of  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  gross.  Every  thing  in  the  island  of  Love  resembles  the 
statue  of  Venus  de  Medicis.  The  description  is  warm  indeed,  but  it  is  chaste  as  the  first  loves  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Milton;  and  entirely  free  from  that  grossness  (see  the  note  on  book  ix.  line  780)  oftentobe 
found  in  Dante,  .Ariosto,  Spenser,  and  in  Milton  himself.  After  the  poet  has  explained  the  allegory  of 
the  island  of  Love,  the  goddess  of  the  ocean  gives  her  hand  and  commits  her  empire  to  Gama,  whom 
she  conducts  to  her  palace,  where,  in  a  prophetic  song,  he  hears  the  actions  of  the  heroes  who  were  to 
establish  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  east.  !n  epic  conduct  nothing  can  be  more  masterly.  The 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patioclus,  after  the  Iliad  has  turned  upon  its  great  hinge,  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor, are  here  most  happily  imitated,  after  the  Lusiad  has  also  turned  upon  its  great  hinge,  the  discovery 
of  India.  The  conduct  is  the  same,  though  not  one  feature  is  borrowed.  L  lysses  and  Eneas  arc  sent  to 
visit  the  region^  of  the  dead  ;  and  Voltaire's  hero  must  also  be  conveyed  to  Hell  and  Heaven.  Cut  how 
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superior  is tbespirit  of  Canrmiins  I  He  paijllcis  these  striking  adventures  by  a  new  fiction  of  lii.s  owft. 
Gnina  in  the  i>lanil  uf  Bll<s,  and  I'.neas  in  Hell,  are  in  epic  conduct  exactly  the  same;  and  in  this  un- 
borrowinp  sameness  he  ar:fully  interweaves  the  history  of  Portugal:  arlfully,  as  Voltaire  himself  con- 
fesses. The  episode  with  the  king  of  .Melinda,  the  description  of  the  painted  ensigns,  and  the  prophe- 
tic song,  are  parallel  in  manner  and  purpose  with  the  episode  of  Oido,  tli^^  shield  of  Eneas,  and  the 
vision  in  Elysiiun.  To  appease  the  rage  of  Acliilles,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  empire, 
are  the  grand  purposes  of  the  Iliad  and  Eneid  :  the  one  eliccted  by  the  death  of  Hector;  the  other  by 
the  alliance  of  Latinus  and  Kneas,  rendered  certain  by  the  death  of  Turnus.  In  like  manner,  to  esta- 
blish the  Portuguese  Christian  empire  in  the  east  is  the  grand  design  of  the  Lusiad,  rendered  certain 
by  the  happy  return  of  Gania.  And  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  epopoiia,  ends  the  Lusiad,  a  pof  m 
where  every  circum?tance  rises  in  just  gradation,  till  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  the  most  perfect  unity 
of  epic  action. 

The  machinery  of  Homer  (see  the  note  on  book  vi.  line  71 6)  contains  a  most  perfect  and  masterly  alle- 
gory. To  imitate  the  ancients  was  the  prevailing  taste  when  Camocns  wrote;  and  their  poetical  man- 
ners were  every  where  adopted.  That  he  esteemed  his  own  as  allegorical,  he  assures  us  in  the  end  of 
the  ninth  book,  and  in  one  of  his  letters.  But  a  prnof,  even  more  determinate,  occurs  in  the  opening 
of  the  poem.  Castcra,  the  French  tr-'-nslator,  by  his  over  refinement,  has  much  misrepresented  the 
allegory  of  the  Lusiad.  Mars,  who  never  appears  but  once  in  the  first  book,  be  tells  us,  signifies  Jesue 
Christ.  This  explanation,  so  open  to  ridicule,  is  every  way  unnecessary;  and  suicly  never  entered  the 
thought  of  Camoens.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  intended  the  guardian  powers  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedism  under  the  t«o  principal  personages  of  his  machinery.     Words  cannot  be  plainer: 

Where'er  this  people  should  their  empire  raise. 

She  knew  her  altars  should  unnumber'd  blaze; 

And  barbarous  nations  at  her  holy  shrine 

Be  humanised  and  taught  her  lore  divine : 

Her  spreading  honours  thus  the  one  inspir*d, 

And  one  the  dread  to  lose  his  worship  fir'd. 
And  the  same  idea  is  on  every  opportunity  repeated  and  enforced.  Pagan  mythology  had  its  celestial 
as  well  as  terreitrial  Venus  ^.  The  celestial  Venus  is  therefore  the  most  proper  iiersunage  of  that  my- 
thology to  figure  Christianity.  And  Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  the  east,  is,  in  the  ancient  poetical  al- 
legory, the  most  natural  protector  of  the  altars  of  India.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  use 
of  the  ancient  machinery  in  a  modern  poem,  candour  must  confess,  that  the  allegory  of  Camoens, 
which  arms  the  genius  of  Mohammedism  3  against  the  expedition  of  his  heroes,  is  both  sublime 
and  most  happily  interesting.  Nor  must  bis  choice  of  the  ancient  poetical  machinery  be  con- 
demned without  examination.  It  has  been  the  language  of  poetry  these  three  thousand  years,  and  its 
allegory  is  |)eifectly  understood.  If  not  impossible,  it  will  certainly  be  very  difDciilt  to  find  a  new,  or  a 
better  machinery  fur  an  epic  poem.  That  of  Tasso  is  condemned  by  Boileau-i,  yet  that  of  Camocns 
may  plead  the  authority  of  that  celebrated  critic,  and  is  even  vindicated,  undesignedly,  by  Voltaire 
himself.  In  an  essay  prefixed  to  his  Ilenriade,  Le  mot  d'Amphitrite,  says  bF,  dans  notre  poesic, 
ne  signifie  que  la  mer,  &  iion  1'  epouse  de  Neptune — "the  word  .Ampliitrite  in  our  poetry  signifies  only 
the  sea,  and  not  the  wife  of_Neptune."  And  why  may  not  the  word  Venus  in  Camocns  signify  di\inc 
love,  and  not  the  wife  of  Vulcan  ?     **  Love,"  says  \'oltaire,  in  the  same  essay,  *'  has  his  arrows,   and 

'The  celestial  Venus,  according  to  Plato,  was  the  daughter  of  Ouranus  or  Heaven,  and  thence  called 
Urania.     The  passage  stands  in  the  Symposion  of  that  author  as  follows: 

riavTE?  ya.^  ifffim  OTt  vk  l^iv  anv  Eeurcs  Aip^oSiTW'  recvrr,!  Se  fzias  /^iv  «ff«;,  us  av  w*  E^Cf*  tvu  Si  5y4  Efav, 
OHO  ctvctyxii  Kcci  E^wTE  tt^ar  era's  V  B  ou^  Ta  Sia  ;  «  jUjv  yi  Tau^  rrpicr^vrtpat  xeci  et/:ciTup,  Ot/etxvu  ^vyaTti^j  r,9 
0n  xai  ot^^ccvtav  Eo-ovo^a^o/xsv  «  Si  vswTEga,   Atos  xai  AmvriSj  wv  S>i  TavSn^ov  xaXyusv. 

This  Liauia-Venus,  according  to  Pausanias  and  other  writers,  had  sumptuous  temples  in  Athens, 
Phcenicia,  &c.  She  was  painted  in  complete  armour;  her  priestesses  were  virgins;  and  no  man  was 
allowed  to  approach  her  shrine.  Xeuopbon  says,  she  presided  over  the  hne  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which 
arc  the  pleasures  of  the  soul,  as  the  terrestrial  Venus  presided  over  the  pleasures  of  the  body. 

3  For  several  collateral  proofs,  see  the  note  on  book  v.  line  439,  and  text  in  Lusiad  VI U.  where  Bacchus, 
the  evil  demon,  takes  the  form  of  Mohammed,  and  appears  in  a  dream  to  a  priest  of  the  Koran. 

■•On  account  of  his  magic.  But  magic  was  the  popular  belief  of  lasso's  age,  and  has  afforded  him 
a  fine  machinery,  though  h  s  use  of  it  is  sometimes  highly  blameable;  as  where  he  makes  an  enchanter 
cppose  the  arcli-angel  Michael,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  true  God,  &c.  &c. 
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Justice  a  balancr^,  in  our  must  Christian  writings,    in  our  paintin;;s,    iu    our  tapcxlrj',  nitlioul  bein^ 
esteemed  as  the  Irast  mixture  of  Poganism."   And  if  this  criticism  has  justice  in  it,  »hy  not  apply  it  to 
the  Lusiad   as  well  as  lo  the  HenriadeS?     Candour  will  not  only  apply  it  to  the  Luriad,  but  iiill  als* 
add  the  authority  of  BoJIeau.     ile  is  giving  rules  for  an  epic  poem  ; 
Dans  le  vaste  recit  d'unc  longue  action, 
Se  souticnt  par  la  fable,  ct  vit  de  fiction. 

I.a  pour  nous  enchanter  tout  est  mis  en  us:jjre: 

Tout  prend  nn  corps,  une  ame,  un  esprit,  im  visage; 

Chaque  vertu  deviciit  une  divinile  ; 

Mincr^■e  est  la  prudence,  et  Venus  la  bcaute. 

Ce  n'est  plus  la  vapeurqui  produit  le  tonnere, 

C'est  Jupiter  arme  pour  elTi-ayer  la  tcrre. 

T'n  orage  terrible  aux  ycux  des  matelots, 

C'est  Neptune,  en  courroux,  qui  gourraandc  los  stots  .... 

Sans  tons  ces  ornemens  le  vers  tombc  en  langucur; 

La  poesie  est  morte,  on  rampe  sans  vigucur: 

Le  poele  n'est  plus  qu'un  orateur  timidc, 

Qu'un  froid  historien  d'uue  fable  insipide. 
Every  idea  of  these  lines  strongly  defends  the  Lusiad.     Yet,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  a  distinction  fol- 
lows whicli  may  appear  against  it.    Boileau  requires  a  profane  subject  for  the  epic  Muse.    But  (^is 
reason  for  it  is  not  just : 

De  la  foi  d'lm  Chretien  les  mystcres  terribles 

D'oruf-mens  egayes  ne  sont  point  snsceptibles. 

L'evangile  a  Te^prit  n'offre  de  tous  cotes 

Que  penitence  a  faire,  ct  tourmens  racrites : 

Et  de  vos  fictions  le  melange  coupable 

Meuie  a  ses  verites  donne  Pair  de  la  fable. 
The  mystcres  terriiles  afford,  indeed,  no  subject  for  poetry.  But  the  Bible  ofii-rs  to  the  Muse  some- 
thing besides  "  penitence"  and  "  merited  torments."  The  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  works  of  the  "reatest 
painters,  evince  this.  N'or  does  this  criticism,  false  as  it  is,  contain  one  argument  which  excludes  the 
heroes  of  a  Christian  nation  from  being  the  subject  of  poetry.  Modem  sulijects  are  indeed  condemned 
by  Loileau;  and  ancient  fable,  nith  its  Ulysses,  Asan:eninon,  &c. — noms  heureux  sembleut  nes  pour 
k's  vers— are  recommended  to  the  poet.  But,  happy  for  Camoens,  his  feelings  directed  him  to  another 
choice.  For,  in  contradiction  of  a  thousand  Boileaus,  no  compositions  are  somlsjrablv  nninterestinc 
as  our  modern  poems,  where  the  heroes  of  ancient  fable  are  tlie  personages  of  the  action.  Unless 
therefore,  the  subject  of  Camoens  may  thus  seem  condemned  by  the  celebrated  French  critic,  every 
other  rule  he  proposes  is  in  favour  of  the  machinery  of  the  Lusiad.  And  his  own  example  proves,  that 
he  thought  the  Pagan  machinery  not  improper  in  a  poem  where  the  heroes  are  modern*.  But  there  is  an 
c  >cnt  al  distinction  in  the  methjd  of  using  it.  And  Camoens  has  strictly  adhered  to  this  essential  dif- 
ference, i  he  conduct  of  the  epic  poem  is  twofold  ;  the  historical,  and  allegorical.  When  Paganism 
was  the  popular  belief,  Diomed  might  wound  JIars  or  Venus';  but  when  the  names  of  these  deities 
became  merely  allegorical,  such  also  ought  to  be  the  actions  ascribed  to  them.  And  Camoens  has 
strictly  adhered  to  this  rule.  His  heroes  are  Christians ;  and  Saiita  Fe,  Holy  Faith,  is  often  mentioned 
iu  the  historical  parts  where  his  heroes  speak  and  act.     But  it  is  only  in  the  allegorical  parts  where  the 

5  TKus,  when  the  Henriade  is  to  be  defended,  the  arrows  of  Cupid  convey  no  mixture  of  Paganism. 
But  when  the  island  of  Ijove  in  the  f.usiad  is  to  be  condemned,  our  honncte  critic  must  ridicule  the  use 
of  these  very  arrows — C'est  la  que  Venus,  aidee  des  conseils  du  Pere  Eternel,  ct  secondie  en  meme 
tcMis  des  fleches  de  Cupidon:  "  It  is  there  that  Venus,  aided  by  the  counsel-  of  the  Eternal  Father  and 
at  the  same  time  secontled  by  the  arrows  of  Cupid,  renders  the  Nereides  amorous  of  the  Portuguese." 
Lut  this,  one  of  his  la:est  additions,  is  as  uolucky  as  all  the  rest.  The  Eternal  Father  is  the  same  Jove 
who  is  represented  as  the  Supreme  Father  in  the  fii-5t  book,  (St.  22.  Portuguese.)  and  inbook  ix.  St.  18 
is  only  said  to  have  uiilaineil  Venus  to  be  the  good  gcui.is  of  the  Lusitanians.  There  is  not  a  word 
about  the  assistance  of  his  counsel ;  that  was  introduced  by  Voltaire,  solely  to  throw  ridicule  uiion  ari 
allegory,  which,  by  the  by,  when  used  in  the  Henriade,  has  not  the  least  fault,  in  bis  opinion  '  but  is 
there  every  way  in  the  true  style  of  poetry. 

••  He  Uses  the  P.igan  mythology  in  his  poem  on  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French  army  in  I6"2. 

'  Thus  it  was  the  belief  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  that  the  Pagan  gods  were  fallen  an'-cls.  Mil- 
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Tagan  or  the  poetical  mythology  is  inlrodnccil.  And  in  his  macliineiy,  as  in  his  historical  parts,  there 
is  no  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Christian  personages.  The  deliverance  of  the  Kusian  fleet,  ascribed  to  the 
celestial  Venus,  so  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  is  exactly  according  to  the  precepts  of  Boileau.  It  is  the  his- 
torical opposition  or  concert  of  Christian  and  Pagan  ideas  wliich  forms  the  absurd,  and  disfigures  a 
poem.  But  this  absurd  opposition  or  concert  of  personages  lias  no  place  in  the  Lusiad,  though  it  is 
found  in  the  greatest  of  modern  poets.  From  Milton  both  the  allowable  and  blameable  mixture  of 
Christian  and  Pagan  ideas  may  be  fully  exemplified.  With  great  judgment,  he  ranks  the  Pagan 
deities  among  the  fallen  angels.  When  he  alludes  to  Pagan  mythology,  he  sometimes  says,  "as 
fables  feign;"  and  sometimes  he  mentions  these  deities  in  the  allegory  of  poetical  style;  as  thus, 
— —  When  Bellona  storms, 

With  all  her  battering  ensines  bent  to  rase 

Some  capital  city  ■ 
And  thus,  when  Adam  smiles  on  Eve; 

■         as  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 

That  shed  .May  flowers 

Here  the  pei-sonages  are  mentioned  expressly  in  their  allegorical  capacity,  the  use  recommended  by 

Boileau.     In  the  foUuiving  the  blameable  mixture  occurs.     He  is  describing  Paradise 

Universal  Pan 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance 

Led  on  th'  eternal  spring.     Not  that  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpin,  gathering  Bowers, 

Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gathered  :  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world 

might  with  this  Paradise 

Of  Eden  strive  < 

The  mention  of  Pan,  the  Graces  and  Hours,  is  here  in  the  pure  allegorical  style  of  poetry.  But  the  story 
of  Proserpin  is  not  in  allegory  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  of  authenticity  as  the  many  scrip- 
ture histories  introduced  into  the  Paradise  Lost.     When  the  angel  brings  Eve  to  Adam,  she  appears 

'  in  naked  beauty  more  adorn'd 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  find  O  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  th'  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes  she  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 


ton,  with  admirable  judgment,  has  adopted  this  system.  His  Mammon,  the  architectof  Pandemo- 
mum,  he  also  calls  Vulcan : 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unador'd 

In  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Ausonian  land  :— 

Mencall'd  him  Mulciber  ;   and  Ikhv  he  fell 

From  Heav'n,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove— 

Ou  Lemnos,  th'  Lgean  isle :  Thus  they  relate 

Erring;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  route 

Fell  long  before. 

Moloch  and  Vulcan  are  therefore  mentioned  together  with  great  propriety  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  The 
belief  uf  the  first  Christians,  with  respect  to  demons,  was  nnabated  in  the  age  of  Cumoiins;  for  the  ora- 
cles of  the  Pagan  deities  were  then  believed  to  have  been  given  by  evil  spirits.  Bacchus  might  there- 
fore, in  a  Christian  poem  of  such  ages,  represent  the  eiil  demon  ;  and  it  was  on  this  principle  that  Ta.sso 
felt  no  impropriety  m  calling  Pluto  his  king  of  Hell,  the  grand  foe  of  mankind,  and  making  him  talk 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  like  manner,  when  Camoenssays  that  the  Christian  altar  raised  (Book  II.)  to 
deceive  the  Lusians  was  the  illusion  of  Bacchus,  he  says  no  more  than  what  was  agreeable  to  the  po- 
pular belief  of  the  Heathen  oracles,  and  no  more  than  what  poetry  allows  when  a  storm  is  ascribed  to 
Neptune,  or  arrows  given  to  Cupid, 
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Iferc  we  liavp  the  Ili-atlitii  g  ids,  another  origin  of  evil,  and  a  whole  string  of  fables,  alluded  to  as  real 
events,  on  a  level  with  his  sul/ject". 

Nor  is  poetical  use  the  only  defence  of  onr  injured  author.  In  the  age  of  Camoens,  Bacchus  was  e.-i- 
teemed  a  real  demon :  and  celestial  \'eniis  was  considered  as  the  name  by  which  the  Kthnics  expressfil 
the  divine  love.  Hut  if  the  cold  hyper-critic  will  still  blame  our  author  for  his  allegory,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, that  of  all  Christian  poets  Camoens  is  in  this  the  least  reprehensible  The  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Pai-jdie  of  Dante,  form  one  continued  unallegorieal  texture  of  Pagan  and  Scriptural  names,  dc>- 
Bcriptifinv,  and  ideas.  Ariosto  is  continually  in  the  same  fault.  And,  if  it  is  a  fault  to  use  the  ancient 
poetical  machinery  in  a  pocjii  where  the  heroc;  are  Christian?,  Voltaire  himself  has  infinitely  more  tif 
the  wetattge  coupMe  than  Camoens.  The  machinery  of  his  Ileuria<le  is,  as  confessed  by  himself,  upon 
the  idea  of  the  Pagan  mythology.     He  cites  Boileau  : 

C'estd'nn  scrupule  vain  s'allarmorsottement, 

F.tvuuloir  aux  lecteurs  plaire  sans  agr^iuont, 

Hien-tot  lis  defcndront  de  peindre  la  inudence, 

l)e  donner  a  Themis  ni  bandeau,  «i  balance 

Et  par-tout  des  discours,  comine  un  idolatrie, 

Dans  leur  faux  zcle  iront  chasser  I'allegorie. 
But  he  svippresses  the  verses  which  immediately  follow,  where  the  introduction  of  the  true  God  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  critic, 

F,t  fabuleux  Chretiens,  n'allons  point  dans  nos  songes, 

Du  Dieu  de  v^rit^faire  un  nieu  dcmensonges. 
Yet  the  Ood  of  truth,  according  to  the  Christian  idea,  in  direct  violation  of  this  precept,  is  a  consider- 
able person  in  the  Pagan  allcg-irical  machinery  of  the  Ilenriadc.  But  the  couplet  la>t  cited,  though  as 
direct  agaftist  the  Henriade  as  if  it  had  been  written  to  condemn  it,  is  not  in  the  least  degree  applicable 
to  the  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  ;  a  machinery  infinitely  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Voltairef, 
though  Camoens  wrote  at  the  revivalof  learning,  ere  criticism  had  given  her  best  rides  to  the  modem  Muse. 
The  poem  of  Camoens,  indeed,  so  fully  vindicates  itself,  that  tliis  defence  of  it  perhaps  may  seem  un- 
necessary. Vet  one  consideration  will  vindicate  this  defence.  The  poem  is  written  in  a  language  un- 
known in  polite  literature.  Few  are  able  to  judge  of  the  original,  and  the  unjust  clamour  raised  against 
it   by  Kapin  and  Voltaire '°,  has   been  received  in  Europe  as  its  true  character.      Lord  Kaimes  and 

'  Nor  are  these  the  only  instances:  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  several  others  in  Milton,  fall  under 
the  censure  of  an  injudicious  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  mythology  and  history. 

'  The  machinery  of  the  Henriade  is  briefly  thus:  The  soul  of  St.  Louis  acts  the  part  of  Venus  in  the 
r.neid,  and  always  protects  the  hero.  When  D' Aumale  is  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  being  kilhd.  La 
Discorde  sees  it,  and  coverin';  him  with  her  iron  immense  impenetrable  buckler,  flies  away  with  him  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  where  she  cures  his  wounds.  She  then  comforts  Mayenne,  the  chief  of  the  league 
:ig  linst  Henry.  Slie  tlicn  Hies  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  Vatican,  where  she  meets  La  Politique.  They  then 
iind  humble  Heligion  in  a  desert,  and  clothing  themselves  in  her  sacred  vestments,  return  to  Paris, 
where  they  ride  about  in  a  bloody  chariot,  along  with  the  authors  of  the  league.  These  soon  after  are 
represented  as  at  a  magical  sacrifice,  an  obvious  iinitationof  that  of  Camoens,  (Lnsiad  VUI.)  where  they 
have  a  Jew  for  their  priest:  and  Henry  appears  to  them  riding  in  a  chariot  of  victory.  St.  Louis  then 
t:ikes  Henry,  in  a  dream,  through  Heaven  and  Hell.  La  Discorde  goes  in  search  of  Love,  who  is  l,.;r 
brother  ;  and  Love  takes  a  journey  to  France,  where,  by  the  charms  of  Mademoiselle  d'Etree,  he  en- 
tices Henry  to  neglect  the  war.  St.  Louis  then  sends  the  Genius  of  France  to  rouse  Henry.  He  rcturus 
to  the  siege  of  Paris,  but,  on  tlie  point  of  carl■yi.^g  the  city  by  storm,  the  angel  of  Fiance  prevents  him. 
I)' Aumale,  on  the  part  of  the  league,  lights  a  duel ;  and  all  the  monsters  of  Hell  fly  to  his  assistance. 
But  the  heavens  now  open,  and  an  angel  descends  on  the  throueof  theair,  with  the  olive  of  peace,  and  the 
sword  of  (iod's  vengeance.  D'.Aumale  falls,  and  the  infernal  monsters  I'.y  away.  ButSt.  Louis  will  nut  allow 
Henry  to  take  the  city.  The  saint  goes  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  prays  for  Henry's  conversion.  The 
F.tei  nal  consents ;  Truth  descends  from  Heaven  to  the  hero,  who  turns  Komaii  Catholic.  St.  Louis  then 
appears,  with  an  olive  Iwugh  in  his  hand,  and  leads  Henry  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  which  now  0|>en  at  his 
call,  and  receive  him  in  the  name  of  God.  And  tliustlie  in.achinery  and  the  poem  conclude  together. 

Nor  is  the  ridicule  of  this  machinery  more  evident,  than  the  want  of  unity.of action  which  charac- 
terizes the  Henriade.  Henry's  journey  to  England,  though  it  fills  near  three  parts  of  the  poem,  has  no 
connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  action  ;  and  the  events  do  not  arise  from  each  other ;  for  St. 
Louis  prevents  the  etfects  of  every  victory.  And  tlie  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  Henry's  conversion, 
independent  of  every  exertion  of  his  generalship  or  valour,  «  hich  are  properly  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

"*  It  is  an  unhappy  thing  to  write  in  an  unread  tongue.  Never  was  author  so  misrepresented  by  igno- 
rance as  the  poet  of  Portugal.  Rapin,  that  cold-blooded  critic,  tells  us,  that  to  write  a  good  epic,  11 
fa ut  observer  de  la  proportion  dans  le  dessein,  '*  it  is  necessary  to  observe  proportion  in  the  design,  justness 
111  the  thought,  and  not  to  fall  into  rambling." — He  then  asserts,  that  Camoens  trespasses  against  all 
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otlipr  author?  ven-  rorilially  fondemn  Its  inixtiireof  Papan  and  Christian  mytl)oln?\'"  ;  evrn  Cfmilrmn 
it  in  terms  as  if  the  Lvisiad,  the  poera  which  uf  all  other  niutlcrn  ones  is  the  most  nnexceptiunabU-  in  this, 

these  rules — that  he  wants  dircemment  and  conduct — that  he  thonjiht  of  nothing  bnt  to  express  the 
pride  of  his  nation;  for  his  style,  he  says,  est  tier  et  fastueux,  "  licrce  and  stiltetl."  In  another  place  he 
SKys,  '•  poetical  diction  ought  to  be  clear,  natural,  aiid  harnionious.  and  obscurity  is  its  greatest  ble- 
mish ;"  to  which,  havins  named  Camoens,  he  adds,  scs  vers  sont  vi  obscnrs,  qu'ils  pourroient  passer 
pour  des  mystercs — "  bis  verses  are  >o  obscure  that  they  may  pass  for  uiysieries." — Perhaps  the  old 
French  version  may  deserve  this  character ;  but  certain  it  is  from  hence,  that  Kapin  never  read  the  ori- 
ginal. Perspicuity,  elegant  simplicity,  and  tl'c  most  natural  unstrained  harmony,  is  tlic  ju^t  cbarac- 
ti-ristic  of  the  style  of  Camoens.  The  appeal  is  to  the  world.  And  the  first  linguist  of  the  nj;e  has 
given  the  style '.f  Camoens  a  very  different  chaiaelcr  from  this  of  Rapin:  Canioensinm  Lu>i,i3nnni, 
cujus  poesis  adeo  vennsta  est,  ade6  polita,  ut  nihil  esse  pos-*it  incundius ;  ititerdntn  ver6,  adeo  elata, 
grandiloqna,  ac  sonora,  ut  nihil  Onfi  pnssit  mafrnificcntius, — .lones,  Poeseos  Asiat.  Comment. 

Montesquieu's  high  idea  of  the  Lusiad  is  eiied  in  the  note  on  hook  v.  line  5o3.  We  shall  only  add  the 
suffrageof  the  great  Cervantes,  who  iu  his  Don  Quixote,  c.  iv.  I.  6,  must«armly  expresses  his  ideaofthc 
excVdlenc'e  of  the  genius  of  Camoens. 

"  Lord  Kaimcs  llius  follows  Voltaire :  "  Portugal  was  rising  in  power  and  splendour"  [it  was  hastening 
t>the  very  last  stages  of  declension]  '■  when  Catnoijus  wrote  the  f.usind  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  music 
of  verse  it  has  merit.  Tbc  author,  however,  is  far  from  shining  in  point  of  taste."  [.Most  masterly  dc- 
scriplioii  and  bo'indless  variety,  however,  arc  his  cliaracteristics.  lie  has  given  the  two  finest  fictions 
iu  poetry.  And  according  to  Voltaire  the  story  of  Inez  Is  equal  to  the  best  written  parts  of  S'irgil.] 
"  He  makes  a  strange  jumble  of  Heathen  and  Chri-tian  deities.  ''(lama,'  observes  Voltaire,  '  in  a 
storm  .addresses  his  prayers  to  Christ,  bnt  it  is  Venus  who  comes  to  bis  relief.'  Voltaire's  observation  is 
but  too  well  founded."  [.^nd  is  it  indeed,  in  the  name  of  truth  !  ]  '•  In  the  first  book,  Jove  summons  a 
council  of  the  gods,  which  is  described  at  g^eat  length,  for  no  eaithly  purpose  bvit  to  show  that  he  fa- 
v(]nied  tlie  Portuguese  :  Bacchus,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  against  lliem  on  the  following  account, 
that  he  himself  had  gained  immortal  glory  as  conq"eror  of  India,  *bieh  would  be  eclipsed  if  the  Indies 
should  be  conquered  a  second  time  by  the  Portugue.se.  A  Moorish  commander  having  received  Gama 
with  smiles,  but  with  hatred  in  his  heart,  the  poet  britigs  down  liacelms  from  Heaven  to  confirm  the 
iloor  in  hi.s  wicked  purposes,  which  would  have  been  perpalrated.  hail  not  Venus  interposed  in  Oaina's 
behalf.  In  the  second  cantii  Bacchus  feigns  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  in  ordi  r  to  decci\e  the  Portu- 
guese, hut  Venus  implores  her  father  Jupiter  to  protect  tbein," 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  Lu^iad  given  by  a  profissed  critic.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  remark  on 
it  without  giving  offence  to  false  delicacy.  Uiit  to  that  goddcs  the  translator  of  the  injured  Camoens 
will  offer  no  sacrifice.  We  have  folly  proved,  and  Bacon  has  been  (ited  to  explain  the  philosophical 
reason  of  it,  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  demands  something  supernatoral.  f.ucan  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured, by  the  greatest  of  ancient  and  modern  critics,  fur  the  want  of  poetical  clothing  or  allegjry.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  exists  in  p<»rsonificaI.ion  : 

Tout  prend  un  corps,  nne  nine,  un  esprit,  uu  visaue 

and  an  allegorical  machinery  is  essential  to  the  epopocia.  In  (liis  n;aimer  \  iigjl  and  Ihiiner  conduct 
their  poems.  (See  the  note  on  b.  vi.  1.  7l().)  Bnt  our  critic  perceives  nothing  of  ih:s  kind  in  Camoens. 
Thoiiih  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Lu^ind  depends  upon  the  council  held  by  Jove,  upon  the  allegoiical 
parts  taken  by  the  personages  of  the  macliinery  ; 

Her  spreading  honours  thus  the  one  insph'd, 
And  one  the  dread  to  lose  his  woi-sbip  fir'd — 
and  though  this  allegory  is  finely  sustain'  d  throughout  the  whole  |  octn,  where  celestial  T.ove  is  ever 
miiidfol  (See  B.  ix.)  that  Jove,  or  Fate,  bad  decreed  that  her  altars  should  be  reariil  in  conseqiieuce  of 
the  success  of  ber  hei.es  ;  though  all  this  is  truly  Homeric,  is  what  the  world  ever  estermed  tic  true 
epic  conduct,  our  criie  can  see  no  "earthly  purpose"  in  the  council  of  Jove,  but  to  show  that  be  favoured 
the  I.nsians;  no  reason  for  the  opposition  of  Bacchus,  but  that  he  hud  been  conqueror  of  India,  and 
was  averse  it  should  be  coiiqilered  a  second  time.  In  the  same  ignorance  i.f  Jbe  ejiic  conduct  is  the  va- 
cant account  of  Bacchus  and  ibe  Moor.  But  lot  our  critic  be  told,  fhatthrougb  the  sides  of  Caraoi^ns, 
if  bis  bli>w  will  avail,  he  has  murdei'ed  both  Homer  and  \irgil.  What  condemns  the  council  of  Jove  in 
the  Lusiad,  condemns  the  coirncils  of  Jove  in  these  mixlcls  of  the  6'popaia*.  What  condemns  Bacebiis 
and  the  Moor,  condemns  the  part  of  Jnno  in  the  F.neid,  and  every  interposition  of  Juno  and  Neptune  in 
.'lomer.  To  make  the  Lu-irms  believe  that  Wonilassa  was  inh.ihiied  by  Christians,  the  Mi'pis  took  tbc 
aud)as<adors  of  Uaina  to  a  house,  where  they  shewed  them  a  Christian  aliar.  This  is  bijiory.  Camoens, 
in  tbc'rue  spirit  of..^e^ epic  poi  try.  ascribes  this  appearance  to  the  illusion  of  Bacchus.  Hector  anil 
Tyrmis  are  both  thus  <!eceived.  .^nd  Bacchus,  as  already  proved,  was  esteemed  a  fallen  angel  when 
our  poet  wrote.    Nor  aie  the  ancients  alone  thus  reprobated  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  Camoens.     If 

*  It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  one  who  has  read  tlje  epic  poets  should  have  made  this  ohiecfion.  A 
5choo!-boy  needs  not  to  be  told  how  often  a  C"uncll  of  Ibe  gods  cccuis  in  the  iliad.  Orlyssey.  and 
Kiuiil.  .A  part  of  Mr.  Pope's  note  on  the  fif:h  Odyssey  may  with  propriety  be  here  cited.  "  Una 
b  <>0k,  as  veil  as  the  first,"  says  he,  "  opens  with  an  assembly  of  the  g'ds.  1  his  is  done  to  give  an 
air  of  importance  to  his  poein,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  expect  every  thing  that  is  great 
and  noble,  when  Heaven  is  engaged  in  the  care  a>id  piottclion  of  his  heroes." 
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w^re  in  this  mixture  the  must  e'^rej;ioMsly  insufferaljle — Besides,  whatever  has  the  sanction  of  the  cele- 
brated n;iuie  of  Voltaire  will  be  remembered,  and,  unless  circumstanlially  refuted,  may  one  time,  per- 
haps, be  appealed  to  '*,  as  decisive,  in  the  controversies  of  literary  merit '3. 

Other  \'iews  of  the  conduct  of  the  Lusiad  now  ofi'er  themselves.  Besides  the  above  remarks,  many 
observations  on  the  machinery  and  poetical  conduct  are  in  their  proper  places  scattered  throughout  the 
notes.  The  exuberant  exclamations  of  Canioens  are  there  defended.  Here  let  it  only  be  acl(le<l,  that 
the  unity  of  action  is  n(it  interrupted  by  these  parentheses,  and  that  if  Milton's  beautiful  complaint  of 
his  blindness  be  not  an  imitation  of  them,  it  is  in  the  same  manner  and  spirit.  Nor  will  we  scruple  to 
priiii'iunce,  that  such  addresses  to  the  Muse  would  have  been  admired  in  Homer,  are  an  interesting  im- 
provement on  the  cpojiaMa,  and  will  certainly  be  imitated,  if  ever  the  world  shall  behold  another  real 
epic  porrn. 

TheLusiad,  says  Voltaire,  contains  "  a  sort  of  epic  p^iclry  unheard-of  before.  No  heroes  are  wounded 
a  thousand  different  ways  ;  no  wtjman  enticed  away  and  the  world  overturned  for  her  cause.*' — But  the 
very  want  of  these,  in  place  of  supportinsr  the  objection  intended  by  Voltaire,  points  out  the  happy 
judgment  and  superior  excellence  of  &imoens.  If  flomer  has  given  us  all  the  lire  and  hurry  of  battles, 
he  has  also  given  usall  the  uninteresting  tiresomC'detail.  What  reader  but  must  be  tired  with  the  deaths 
of  a  thousand  heroes,  who  are  never  mentioned  before  nor  afterward  in  the  poem.  Yet  in  every  battle  we 
are  wearied  out  with  such  gazette  returns  of  the  slain  and  wounded 

"Evfe  rim  Tfurn,  t'ivu  5'  IVtbtov  s|:»a'jj?s» 

^Affaatcv  fjXv  -x^uiTXi  xfiti  Atrovaov,  xtii  'OTirr.Vf 

Keii  Aika'jra  KKurionVf  Kttt  'OpikrioVj  tii'  ^Ay'ijMioVf 

AiffVficvov  r"'n^e)i  t£,  *ai  'iT-rovoon  /iivi^et^fiijtr* 

Tilt  a.^  oy  hysfAova;  Au-yetm  i'Ai*'  aitrei^  iTura 

nxxii;  lis  irin,  &c.  II.  lib.  xi.  lin.  2S». 

his  machinery  must  be  condemned,  with  what  accumulated  weight  must  his  sentence  fall  upon  the 
greatest  of  our  modern  poets!  But  the  mystery  is  easily  explained.  There  are  a  race  of  critics,  who 
cannot  perceive  the  noble  prosopopoeia  of  Mdton's  angels,  who  prefer  Voltaire's  Hentiade  to  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  who  reduce  a  Virgil  to  a  Lucan,  a  Cainocns  to  a  mere  historian;  who  would  strip  Poetry  of  all 
her  ornaments,  because  they  cannot  see  them,  of  all  her  passions,  because  they  cannot  feel  themj  in  a 
word,  who  would  leave  her  nothing  but  the  neatness,  the  cadence,  and  the  tinkle  of  verse. 

"  Voltaire's  description  of  the  apparition  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  just  as  wide  of  the  original 
as  bombast  is  from  the  true  sublime  :  yet  it  has  been  cited  by  several  writers.  In  {^amoens  a  dark 
cloiul  hovers  over  the  fleet,  a  tremendous  noise  is  heard,  Gama  exclaims  in  amazement,  and  the  appa- 
rition a]>pears  in  the  air, 

rising  Wirough  the  darken'd  air, 

Appall'd  we  saw  a  hideous  phantr>m  glare. 
F.verv  part  of  the  description  in  Camoens  is  sublime  and  nobly  I'dapted  for  the  pencil.  In  Voltaire's 
last  edition  the  passage  is  thus  rendered — C'est  une  fantdme  que  s'eleve — "  it  is  a  phantom  which  rises 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  his  head  touches  the  clouds  ;  the  ternpests,  the  winds,  the  thunders  are 
aiound  him.  his  arms  are  stretched  afar  over  the  surface  of  the  waters.'* — Yet  not  one  picturesque  idea 
of  this  is  in  the  original.  If  the  phantom's  arms  arc  stretched  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters,  his 
shoulders  and  his  head,  which  touch  the  clond.s,  must  only  be  above  the  tide.  Yet,  though  this  ima- 
gerie,  with  tempests,  winds,  and  thnuders  hanging  around  him,  would  be  truly  absurd  upon  canvass,  a 
celohrated  Italian  writer  has  not  only  citeil  Voltaire's  description,  as  that  of  the  original,  but  has  mended 
tliat  of  the  Frenchman  by  a  stroke  of  his  own.  •'  The  feet  of  the  phantom,"  says  signor  Algarotti,  "  are 
.  iu  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  sea."  (See  his  Treatise  on  Newton's  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.) 
A'\<1  certainly,  if  his  shoulders  and  head  reached  from  the  surface  of  the  water;  to  the  clouds,  the  length 
which  the  signnr  has  given  to  his  parts  under  the  water  was  no  bad  calculation.  Nor  is  Algarotti  the 
only  absurd  retailer  of  Voltaire's  misrepresentations.  An  English  traveller,  who  lately  published  an  ac- 
cumt  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  has  iiuite  completed  the  figure.  Ses  bras  s'eiendent  an  loin  sur  la  sur- 
face des  eaux,  says  Voltaire ;  and  our  traveller  thus  translates  it,  "  His  arms  extend  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  watere.''  And  thus  the  burlesque  painter  is  furnished  with  the  finest  design  imaginable 
fir  the  mock  sublime.  A  figure  op  to  tne  arm  pits  in  the  water,  its  arms  extending  over  the  wfo/e  sur- 
face of  the  sta.  its  head  in  the  el  luds,  and  its  feet  in  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  ocean  !  Very  fine 
indeed,  It  is  ini|iossil)lc  to  mend  ii  further. 

'■'  .As  we  hive  pnid  attent  on  to  the  strictures  of  Voltaire,  some  is  also  due  to  the  praises  which  he 
bestows  itp.in  the  I.nsiad.  Though  he  falsely  asserts  that  it  wants  connection,  he  immediately  adds, 
Tout  crla  prnove  enun,  que  I'ouvrage  est  plein  des  grandcs  beautes— •'  This  only  proves,  in  line,  that 
till  work  ia  full  ol  ij'anJ  beauties,  tince  tlie»e  two  hundred  years  it  has  been  the  delight  of  an  In^emoMS 
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Thus  servilely  imitated  by  Virgil, 

Caidious  Alcalhoiim  olitnincat,  Sacrator  Ilydaspcm  : 

Parthciiiumiiue  Kapo,  et  prsdurum  viribus  Orseu  : 

Messapus  Cloniuniijiie,  Lycauniiimciue  Kriceteni : 

Ilium,  infrjTuis  eqiii  lapsu  tcllure  jaceiitem; 

Hunc,  pedilein  pedes.   Et  Lyciiis  processerat  Agis, 

Quern  tamen  baud  expers  Valerus  virtutis  avitas 

Dejicit:  Atronium  Salius;  Saiiunique  Nealces JEa.  1.  x.  747. 

With  such  ratalogiios  is  every  battle  extended;  and  what  can  he  more  tiresome  than  such  uninterest- 
ing descriptions  and  their  imitations  1  If  the  idea  of  the  battle  be  raised  by  such  enunipration,  still  the 
copy  and  original  are  so  near  each  other,  that  they  can  never  please  in  two  separate  poems.  Nor  are 
the  greater  parts  of  the  battles  of  the  F.neid  much  more  distant  from  those  of  the  Iliad.  Though  Vir;jil 
with  great  art  has  introduced  a  Camilla,  a  Pallas,  and  a  Lausus,  still  in  many  particulars,  and  in  the 
fights,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  buc:Ii  a  sameness  with  the  Iliad,  that  the  learned  reader  of  the  Kneid  is 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  insi>ired  by  originality.  If  the  man  of  taste,  however,  will  be  pleased  to  mark 
how  the  genius  of  a  \'irgil  has  managed  a  war  after  a  Homer,  he  will  certainly  be  tired  with  a  dozen  of 
epic  poems  in  the  same  strain.  Where  the  siege  of  a  town  and  battles  are  the  subject  of  an  epic,  there 
will  of  necessity,  in  the  characters  and  circumstances,  be  a  resemblance  to  Homer  ;  and  such  poem 
must  therefore  want  originality.  Happy  for  Tasso,  the  variation  of  maimers,  and  his  masterly  superi- 
ority over  Homer  in  describing  his  duels,  have  given  his  Jerusalem  an  air  of  novelty.  Yet  with  all  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  Pagan  heroes,  we  have  a  Priam,  an  Agamemnon,  an  Achilles,  Sic. 
armies  slaughtered,  audacity  besieged.  In  a  word,  we  h.ive  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Iliad  in  the  Jeru- 
.salem  Delivered.  If  some  imitations,  however,  have  been  successful,  how  many  other  epics  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  have  hurried  dov.n  the  stream  of  oblivion!  Some  of  their  authors  had  poetical  merit, 
but  the  fault  was  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects.  So  fully  is  the  strife  of  war  exhausted  by  Homer,  that 
Virgil  and  Tassocould  add  to  it  but  little  novelty;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many  epics  on  battles 
and  sieges  have  bceu  suffered  to  sink  into  utter  neglect.  Camoens,  perhaps,  did  not  weigh  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  strength  of  his  poetical  genius  directed  him.  He  could  not  but  feel  what  it  was  to 
read  Virgil  after  Homer ;  and  the  original  turn  and  force  of  his  mind  led  biui  from  the  beaten  track  of 
Helens  and  Lavinias,  Achilleses,  and  Hectors,  sieges  and  slaughters,  where  the  hero  hews  down  and 
drives  to  flight  whole  armies  with  his  own  sword.  To  constitute  a  poem  worthy  of  the  name  of  epic 
in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense,  some  grand  characteristics  of  subject  and  conduct,  peculiarly  its 
own,  are  absolutely  necessary.  Of  all  the  moderns,  Camoens  and  Milton  have  alone  attained  this  grand 
peculiarit}'  in  an  eminent  degree.  Camoens  was  the  first  genuine  and  successful  poet  who  wooed  the 
modern  epic  Muse,  and  she  gave  him  the  wreath  of  a  first  lover:  "A  sort  of  epic  poetry  unheard-of  before;" 
or,  as  Voltaire  calls  it  in  his  last  edition,  une  nouvelle  espece  d'epop&.  And  the  grandest  subject  it  is 
(of  profane  history)  which  the  world  has  ever  beheld  '*.  A  voyage  esteemed  too  great  for  man  to  dare; 
the  adventures  of  this  voyage,  through  unknown  oceans,  deemed  unnavigable ;  the  eastern  world  hap- 
pily disco\ered,  and  for  ever  indissoluhly  joined  and  given  to  the  western  ;  the  grand  Portuguese  empire 
in  the  east  founded;  the  humanization  of  mankind,  and  universal  commerce  the  consequence  !  What 
are  tlie  adventures  of  an  old  fabulous  hero's  arrival  in  Britain,  what  are  Oreece  and  Latlum  in  arms  for 
B  woman,  compared  to  this  !  Troy  is  in  ashes,  and  even  the  Roman  empire  is  no  more.  But  the  effects 
of  the  voyage,  adventures,  and  bravery  of  the  hero  of  the  Lusiad,  will  be  felt  and  beheld,  and  pcrhapi 
increase  in  importance,  while  the  world  shall  remain. 

nation.'' — The  fiction  of  the  apparition,  he  owns,  will  please  in  every  age  ;  and  of  the  episode  of  Inez, 
he  says,  11  y  a  peu  d'endroits  dans  Virgile  plus  attenJrissants  et  mieux  ecrits — "  '{'here  are  few  parts  of 
Virgil  more  tender  or  better  written.'' 

'^  The  diama  and  the  epopctia  are  in  nothing  so  different  as  in  this:  the  subjects  of  the  drama  are 
inexhaustible,  tliose  of  the  epopceia  are  perhaps  exhausted.  He  who  chooses  war  and  tlie  warlike  cha- 
racters, cannot  appear  as  an  original.  It  was  well  for  the  memory  of  Pope,  that  he  did  net  write  the 
epic  poem  he  intended.  It  would  have  been  only  a  copy  of  Virgil.  Camoens  and  Milton  have  been  happy 
in  thenovelty  ot  theirsubjects  ;  and  these  they  have  exhausted.  There  cannot  possibly  be  so  impor- 
tant a  voyage  as  that  which  gave  the  eastern  world  to  the  western.  And  did  even  the  story  of  Columbus 
afford  materials  e<|ual  to  that  of  Gama,  the  adventures  of  the  hero,  and  tlieiiew  of  the  extent  of  hisdis- 
coveries.  must  now  appear  as  servile  copies  of  the  Lusiad.  The  view  of  .Spanish  America,  given  in  th» 
Auracana,  is  not  only  a  mere  copy,  but  is  introduced  even  by  the  very  machinery  of  Cainueus. 
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Happy  in  his  choice,  happy  also  was  the  gi-iiius  of  Camoens  in  the  method  of  pursuing  bis  subject. 
He  has  not,  lilse  lasiO,  given  it  a  total  ap|iearance  of  fiction  ;  nor  has  he,  like  I.ucan,  excluded  allegory 
and  poetical  inachini-ry.  Whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  for  his  genius  was  siitficient  to  suggest  its  pro- 
priety, the  judiciocis  precept  of  Piironius  is  the  model  of  the  Lusiad.  That  elegant  wriur  proposes  a 
poem  on  the  Civil  War:  licce  Uelli  Civilis,  says  he,  ingenscpus — Non  cuim  res  gestfe  versibus  compre- 
hcuJendEB  sunt  (quod  longfe  melius  historici  faciunt)  sed  per  ambages  deorumque  ministeri*.  et  fahulo- 
sum  sententiarum  tormontum  prajcipitandus  est  liber  spiritus  :  ut  pntiili*  furentis  animi  vatlcinatio  ap- 
pareat,  quani  religiosa:  orationis  sub  te.tibus  fides — No  poem,  anticnt  or  inndern,  merits  this  charac- 
ter in  any  degree  comparative  to  the  I.usiad.  A  tnitli  of  history  is  preserved,  yet,  what  is  improper  for 
the  historian,  the  ministry  of  Heaven  is  employed,  and  the  free  spirit  of  poetry  throws  itself  into  fictions 
which  make  the  whole  appear  as  an  effusion  of  prophetic  fury,  and  not  like  a  rigid  detail  of  facts  given 
under  the  sanction  of  witnesses.  Contrary  to  Lucan,  who,  in  the  above  rules  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
poetry,  is  severely  condemned  by  Petronius,  Camoens  conducts  his  poem  "  jier  ambages  deorumque  minis- 
teria."  'i'lie  apparition,  which  in  the  night  hovers  athwart  the  diet  near  the  Cape  of  Ooo<l  Hope,  is  the 
grajidest  fiction  in  human  composition;  the  invention  his  own  !  In  the  island  of  Venus,  the  use  of 
which  tiction  in  an  epic  poem  is  also  his  own,  he  has  given  the  conipletest  assemblage  of  all  the  flowers 
which  ever  adorned  the  bowers  of  love.  And  never  was  the  furentis  animi  vaticinatio  m  ire  conspicu- 
ously displayed  than  in  the  prophetic  song,  the  view  of  the  sj  heres,  and  the  globe  of  the  Earth.  Tassu's 
imitation  of  the  islanil  of  Venus  is  not  equal  to  the  original ;  and  though  "  V'lrgil's  myrtles  dropping 
blood  are  nothing  to  Tasso's  enchanted  forest  '5,"  what  are  all  Ismeno's  enchantments  to  the  grandeur 
and  horrour  of  the  appearance,  prophecy,  and  evanishment  of  the  spectre  of  Lamoens '•'! — It  has  been 
long  agreed  among  the  critics,  that  the  solemnity  of  religious  observances  gives  great  dignity  to  the  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  epopceia.  Camoens,  in  the  embarkation  of  IheHeet,  and  in  several  uther  places, 
is  jiecnliarly  happy  in  the  dignity  of  religious  allusions.  Manners  and  character  are  alsoretjuired  in  the 
epic  poem.  But  all  the  epics  which  have  appeared,  are,  except  two,  mere  copies  of  the  Iliad  in  these. 
Every  one  has  its  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Aiax,  and  Ulysses,  its  calm,  furious,  gross,  and  intelligent 
hero.  Camoens  and  Milton  happily  left  this  beaten  track,  this  exhausted  field,  and  have  given  us  pic- 
tures of  manners  unknown  in  the  Iliad,  the  Kneid,  and  all  those  poems  which  may  be  class' d  with  the 
Thebaid.  The  I.usiad  abounds  with  pictures  of  manners,  from  those  of  the  iiighest  chivalry,  to  those  of 
the  rudest,  fiercest,  and  most  innocent  barbarism.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  books,  Leonardo  and 
Veloso  are  painted  in  stronger  colo\'rs  than  any  of  the  inferior  characters  in  Virgil.  But  striking  cha- 
racter, indeed,  is  not  the  excellence  of  the  Eneid.  That  of  .Monzaida,  the  friend  of  Gama,  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  Achates.  The  base,  selfish,  perfidious,  and  cruel  character  of  the  zamorim  and  the 
Moors,  arc  painted  in  the  strongest  colours ;  and  the  character  of  Gama  himself,  is  that  of  the  finished 
hero.  His  cool  command  of  his  passions,  his  deep  sagacity,  his  fixed  intrepidity,  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
his  manly  piety,  and  his  high  enthusiasm  in  the  love  of  his  country,  are  all  displayed  in  the  superlative 
degree.  And  to  the  novelty  of  the  manners  of  the  Lusiad,  let  the  novelty  of  fire-arms  also  be  added. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  buckler,  the  bow  and  the  spear,  must  ever  continue  the  arms  of  poctrj'.  Vet, 
however  unsuccessful  others  may  have  been,  Camoens  has  proved  that  fire-arms  may  be  introduced 
with  the  greatest  dignity  and  finest  ^fl'ect  in  the  epic  poem. 

As  the  grand  interest  of  commerce  and  of  mankind  forms  the  subject  of  the  Luflad,  so  with  great  pro- 
priety, as  necessary  accompaniments  to  the  voyage  of  his  hero,  the  author  has  given  poetical  picture.s 
of  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  tliird  book  a  view  of  Europe ;  in  the  fifth,  a  view  of  Africa  ;  and 
in  the  tcntli,  a  picture  of  Asia  and  America.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  been  highly  praised  for  their 
judgment  in  their  selection  of  subjects  which  iuterested  their  countrymen,  and  Statins  has  been  as 
severely  condenmed  for  his  uninteresting  choice.  But  though  the  subject  of  Camoens  be  particularly 
interesting  to  his  countrymen,  it  has  als')  the  peculiar  happiness  to  he  the  poem  of  every  trading  nation. 
It  is  the  epic  poem  of  the  birth  of  commerce.  And  in  a  particular  manner  the  epic  poem  of  that 
country  which  has  the  control  and  possession  of  the  commerce  of  India. 

An  unexhausted  fertility  and  variety  of  poetical  description,  ao  unexhausted  elevation  of  sentiment, 

'5  See  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  P.omance. 

'*  The  Lusiad  is  also  rendered  poetical  by  other  fictions.  The  elegant  satire  on  king  Sebastian,  un- 
der the  name  of  Actcon;  and  the  prosopopoeia  of  the  populace  of  Portugal  venting  their  murmurs  upon 
the  beach  when  Gama  sets  sail,  display  the  ricbacss  of  our  author'a  poetical  gcuius,  and  are  not  inferior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  itic  claaiics. 
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and  a  constant  tenoHf  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  diction,  completp  the  character  of  the  Ltisiad  of  (^i- 
nioens  :  a  poem,  which,  thOMi;h  it  lias  liitlierto  received  from  the  pnWic  most  unmerited   neglect,  and 
from  the  critics  most  flagrant  injnstite,  was  yet  better  imderstood  by  the  greatest  poet  of  Italy.   Tasso 
never  did  his  judgment  more  creilit,  than  when  he  confessed  that  he  dreaded  Camoens  as  a  rival ;  or  hi& 
jenerosity  nioie  honour,  than  when  he  addressed  this  elegant  sonnet  to  the  hero  of  the  Lusiad  : 
S  O  N  N  E  T  T  O. 
Vasco,  le  cui  fclici,  ardite  antenne 
In  contro  al  spl,  che  nc  riporta  il  giorno 

Spiegar  le  vele,  e  for  cola  ritorno. 

Dove  egli  par  che  di  citdere  accennc  ; 

Non  piu  di  te  per  aspro  mar  sostenne 

Quel,  che  fece  al  Ciclope  oltraggio,  c  scorno; 

Ne  chi  torho  I'Arpic  nel  suo  soggiorno  ; 

Ne  di^  piu  bel  suggotto  a  colte  penne. 

Ethorquella  del  colto,  e  buon'  I.uigi, 

Tant  oltre  stende  il  glorioso  volo 

Che  tuoi  spalmati  legni  andar  men  lunge. 

Oud'  a  quelli,  a  ciiis'alza  il  nostro  polo, 

r.t  a  chi  fernia  in  contra  i  suoi  votigi, 

Per  lui  del  coi  so  too  la  fama  aggiunge, 
S  O  N  N   li  T. 
,     Vasco,  whose  bold  and  happy  bowsprit  bore 

Against  the  rising  morn ;  and,  lionseward  fraught, 

Whose  sails  came  westward  with  the  day,  and  brouglit 

The  wealth  of  India  to  thy  native  shore : 

NcVr  did  the  Creek  such  length  of  seas  explore, 

Tlie  Greek,  who  sorrow  to  the  Cyclop  wrought  • 

And  he,  who,  victor,  with  the  Harpies  fought, 

Kever  such  pomp  of  naval  honours  wore. 

Great  as  thou  art,  and  peerless  in  renown, 

Yet  thou  to  Camoens  ow'st  thy  noblest  fame; 

FnrLher  tlian  tliou  diilst  sail,  his.deathlcss  song 

Shall  bear  the  dazzling  splendour  of  thy  name ; 

And  under  many  a  sky  thy  actions  crown. 

While  Time  and  Fame  together  glide  along. 
It  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  version  of  the  Lusiad  n  hi»h  is  now  offered  to  the  publi  c. 
Besides  the  Iranslauons  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Camoens,  M.  Dupcrron  de  Castera,  in  1735,  gave  in 
French  prose  a  loose  unpoelical  paraphrase  of  the  Lusiad'".     Nor  does  sir  Richard  Faushaw's  English 

'"  Castera  was  every  way  unequal  to  his  task.  He  did  not  perceive  his  author's  beauties.  He  cither 
suppresses  or  lowers  the  most  poetical  passages,  and  substitiites  French  tinsel  and  impertinence  in  their 
place.   In  the  necessary  illustiations  in  the  notes,  the  citations  from  Castera  will  vindicate  this  character. 

Soon  after  the  fust  jiidilication  of  the  English  Lusiad,  a  new  French  prose  translation  of  Cairit;ens' 
was  published  by  M.  de  la  llarpe.  He  confesses  that  he  received  a  literal  translati  ju  of  his  author,  from 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  original.  This,  he  says,  he  proposed  to  animate  with  the  lire  of 
poetrv  ;  and  he  owns  he  has  suqielimes  abridged  his  text.  His  style,  however,  is  much  less  poetical 
than  even  Castera's,  wliom  he  severely  condemns.  A  literal  prose  translation  of  jiootry  is  an  attempt 
as  absurd  as  to  translate  fire  into  water  What  a  vvr(  tched  figuie  do  the  most  elegant  odes  of  Horace 
make  in  a  literal  prose  translation  !  iiid  no  literal  I  raiislation  for  the  use  of  schools  was  ever  more  uii-  . 
like  the  oiiainal,  in  spirit,  vigour  and  elegance,  than  the  sometimes  literal,  and  sometimes  mangled 
version  of  M.  de  la  Harpe,  which  seems  to  be  published  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  wounded  vanity  of  his  ad- 
mired Voltaire.  La  Haipe  stands  forth,  against  Castera,  as  the  defender  of  Voltaiie's  criticism  on  Iha 
Lusiad.  t'asleia,  indeed,  has  sometimes  ahMirdly  defincjeil  his  author  ;  but  a  tianshilor  of  the  I.iisi.id, 
V ho  could  not  perceive  the  many  gross  iiiisreprti-entatiuns  of  Voltaire,  must  have  hurried  ovei'his 
author  with  very  little  atlentii-n.  He  adopts  the  spirit  of  all  V'ultaiie's  objections,  and  comincnds  only 
where  he  comniends.  Want  of  unity  in  the  epic  condncl  is  Voltaire's  very  rash  character  of  Camoens. 
And  la  llarpe  as.  rashly  asserts  that  the  poem  ends  in  the  >eventh  book  when  Gania  arrives  in  India. 
But  he  mi"hl  as  well  have  asserted  that  the  Eutid  eudj  i-ith  the  landing  of  Eneas  in  Italy.   .  totli 
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Trrsion,  publisheil  during  the  osiirpaiion  of  Cianiwell,  mrrit  a  better  character.  Tl iiigh  stanza  be  ren- 
dered for  stanza,  though  at  first  \iew  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  exceedingly  literal,  this  version  is 
nevertheless  exceedingly  unfaithful.  Uncountenanced  by  his  original,  Kanshaw — "  teems  witli  many  a 
dead-born  jest "." — Nor  had  he  the  least  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  epic  style  ",  or  of  the  true  spirit  of 

hcfocs  ha*ff  much  to  accnmplish  after  their  arrival  in  the  dcsTcd  country.  And  the  return  of  rjama, 
after  liavinfc  subdued  every  danger,  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  death  of  Tumus  And  this  return,  with- 
out which  (Kama's  enterprise  is  incomplete,  is  managed  by  Camocns,  at  the  close  of  his  poem,  in  the 
concise  and  true  spirit  of  Virgil.  A  Iran-lator  of  the  I, usi.id,  who  could  wit  perceive  this,  is  indeed 
most  ingeniously  siipeilicial.  Hut  F.a  Harpe's  sentence  on  the  I'anulisc  Lost,  which  he  calls  digrie 
d'un  picric  de  barbaric — "  worthy  of  an  age  of  barbarity,"  will  give  the  English  reader  a  just  idea  of  bis 
poetical  taste. 

'*  Pope,  Odvss.  XX. 

'-  Kicliard  Fanshaw,  esq.,  afterwards  sir,  Pichard,  was  Fnelish  ambassador  both  at  Madrid  and 
I.tsbitn.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  translated  from  the  I'alian  several  pieces,  which  were  of  ser- 
vice in  thi;  refinement  of  our  poetry.  Though  his  I.usiad,  by  the  dedication  of  it  to  William  earl  of 
Strafford,  dated  May  1,  Ui")5,  seems  as  published  by  himself,  we  are  told  by  the  editor  of  his  Letters, 
that.  "  (luring  the  nnsetiled  timesof  our  anarchy,  some  of  his  M.S.S.,  falling  by  misfortune  into  unskilful 
hau'ls,  were  printed  and  published  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  and  before  he  could  give  them 
his  la«t  fini-hing  stnikes:    such  was   his  translation  of  the  Lnsiads." 

The  great  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  nnprnpitious  age  of  a  Cromwell, 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  Knglish  Muses,  and  the  acknowledgment  i^f  his  friend,  that  his  Lusiad  re- 
ceived not  his  fini-ihing  strokes,  may  seem  to  demand  that  a  veil  should  be  thrown  over  its  faults.  And 
nota  blemish  should  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  present  tran-lator,  if  the  reputation  of  Camiiins 
were  unconcerned,  and  if  it  were  not  a  duty  he  owcil  his  reader  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  firmer  trans- 
lation. We  have  proved  that  Voltaire  read  and  drew  his  opinion  "f  the  Lusiad  from  Fanshaw.  And 
I'apin  most  probably  drew  his  from  the  same  souice.  Perspicuity  is  the  characteristic  of  Camoiins  ;' 
yet  Rapine  -ays,  his  verses  are  so  obscure  they  appear  like  mysteries.  Fanshaw  is  indeed  so  obscure, 
that  the  present  translator,  in  dipping  ioiohim,  into  parts  which  he  had  even  then  translated,  has  often 
been  obliged  1 1  have  recourse  to  the  Portuguese  to  discover  his  meaning.  Sancho  Panza  was  not  fotider 
of  proverbs.  He  has  thrust  many  into  his  version,  lie  can  never  have  enough  of  conceits,  low  nllu- 
sious,  and  expressions.  When  gathering  <tf  llowers.  as  boninas  a)>anhando,  is  simply  mentioned 
(C.  9. St.  24)  be  gives  it,    "  gather'd  llnwers  by  pecks."   And  the  Indian  regent  is  avaricious  (C.  S.  St.  93) 

Meaning  a  better  peimy  thence  to  get. 
Tint  enough  of  these  have  already  appeared  m  the  notes.     It  is  necessary  now  to  give  a  few  of  his  stan- 
zas entire,  that  the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  maimer  ami  spirit  of  the  old  translation.     .\or  shall 
we  sclei't  the  specimens.      The  noble  attitude  of  Mars,  in  the  first  book,  is  the  first  striking  descriptiou 
ill  the  I'oum,  and  is  thus  rendereil : 

Lifting  a  little  up  bis  helmef-sight 

('Twas  adamant)  with  conlidence  enough. 

To  give  Ills  vote  himself  he  placed  right 

Pefore  tht^  throne  of  .love,  arin'd  valiant,  tough  : 

And  (giving  with  the  butt-end  of  bis  pyke 

A  great  thumpe  on  the  flour  of  purest  stuffe) 

The  Heavens  did  tremble,  and  Apollo's  light 

It  went  and  came,  lik"  colour  in  a  fright. 

And  the  appearance  of  Indians  in  canoes  approaching  the  fleet,  islhevery  next  description  which  occurs: 
Forstreight  out  of  that  isle  which  .seem'd  most  ueer 
Into  the  continent,  behold  a  number 
Of  little  boats  in  companie  appcer. 
Which  (clapping  all  wings  on)  the  long  sea  sunder  ! 
The  men  are  rapt  with  jtiy,  and  with  the  nieer 
Excess  of  it,  can  only  look,  and  wonder. 

"  Whnt  nation's  this,"  within  themselves  they  sav, 

"What  rites,  what  laws,  what  king  do  they  obey  ?" 
Their  coming  thus:  in  boats  with  fins;  nor  flat. 
But  apt  t'  o're-set  (as  being  pincht  and  long) 
ytittl  then  they*d  swim  tike  rats  *.     The  sayles,  of  mat 
Matle  of  pahn-lenvcs  wove  curiously  and  strong. 
The  men's  complexion  the  self-same  with  that 
Hee  gave  the  I'arth's  burnt  parts  (from  Heaven  flung). 

Who  was  more  brave  than  wise  ;  that  this  is  true 

The  Po  doth  know  and  Lampetusa  rue. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  the  version  of  Fanshaw,   though  the  Lujiad  very  pat  tieularly  requires 
them,  was  given  to  the  public  without  one  note. 
*  Not  in  the  original. 
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poetical  translation.     Fur  tliis,  indeed,  no  definite  nile  can  1)0  given.     The  translator's  feelings  alone 
must  direct  him;  for  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  sure  to  evaporate  in  literal  translation. 

Literal  translation  of  poetry  is  in  reality  a  solecism.  Yon  may  ciiii?true  your  anthor,  indeed,  but  if 
with  some  translators  you  boast  that  you  have  left  your  author  to  speak  for  himself,  that  you  have 
neither  added  nor  diminished,  y.  ii  have  in  reality  grossly  abused  hijn,  and  deceived  yourself.  Your 
literal  translation  can  have  no  claim  to  the  original  felicities  of  e\pression,  the  energy,  elegance,  and 
fire  of  the  original  poetry.  It  may  bear,  indeed,  a  resemblance,  but  such  an  one  as  a  corjisc  in  the  se- 
pulchre bears  to  the  former  man,  when  he  moved  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  life. 

Ncc  vcrbum  veibo  curahis  reddere,  fijus 

Interpres 
was  the  taste  of  the  Augustan  age.     None  but  a  poet  can  translate  a  poet.     The  freedom  which  (hi* 
precept  gives  will  therefore,  in  a  poet's  hands,  not  only  infuse  the  energy,  elegance,  and  fire  of  his 
author's  poetry  into  his  own  version,  but  will  give  it  also  the  spirit  of  an  original. 

He  who  can  construe  may  perform  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  literal  translator.  He  «lio  attempt3 
the  manner  of  translation  prescribed  by  Horace  ventures  upon  a  task  of  genius.  Yet,  however  daring 
the  undertaking,  and  however  he  may  have  failed  in  it,  the  translator  acknowledges,  that  in  this  spirit 
he  endeavoured  to  give  the  Lusiad  in  English.  Even  further  liberties,  in  one  or  two  instances,  seemed 
to  him  advantageous — But  a  minuteness  in  the  mention  of  these  ^°  « ill  not,  in  these  pages,  appear  with 
a  good  grace.  He  shall  only  add,  in  this  new  edition,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Portuguese 
literati,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  have  approved  of  these  freedoms;  and  the  original  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  the  translator  renews  his  acknowledgments  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  patronised  his  work.  On  his  first  proposals  to  give  the  Lusiad  in  ICnglish,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ma- 
rtian, of  the  family  of  the  celebrated  navigator,  was  zealous  to  promote  its  success.  To  many  Por- 
tuguese gentlemen  he  owes  the  assistance  of  hooks  and  information,  conferred  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner :  and  their  approbation  of  his  first  edition  reconciles  him  to  a  review  of  his  labours.  Both  to  public 
and  private  libraries  he  is  much  indebted  ;  particularly  to  the  valuable  collection  of  Thomas  Pearson, 
esq.  of  the  East  India  company's  service.  The  approbation  ex|)ressed  by  several  gemlcmen  of  the  East 
Indiacompany,  on  the  appearance  of  the  poem  on  the  discovery  of  India  in  its  English  dress,  gave  the 
translator  the  sincerest  satisfaction.  To  governor  Johnstone,  wiiose  ancestors  have  been  the  hereditary 
patrons  of  the  ancestors  of  the  translator,  he  is  under  every  obligation  which  the  warmest  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  his  undertaking  can  possibly  confer.  To  this  gentleman,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
appearance  of  the  Lusiad  in  Englisli  is  due.  To  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Hoole,  the  elegant  translator  of 
Tasso,  he  is  peculiarly  indebted.  To  James  Coswell,  esq.  he  confesses  many  obligations.  And  while  thus  he 
recollects  with  pleasure  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  from  whom  he  has  received  assistance  or  encour- 
agement, he  is  happy  to  be  enabled  to  add  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  number  of  those,  whose  kindness  for  the 

""  Some  liberties  of  a  less  poetical  kind,  however,  require  to  be  mentioned.  In  Homer  and  Virgil's 
lists  of  slain  warriors,  Dryden  and  Pope  have  omitted  several  names  which  would  ha\  e  rendered  Eng- 
lish versification  dull  and  tiresome.  Several  allusions  to  antient  history  and  fable  have  for  this  reason 
been  abridged,  e.  g.  In  the  prayer  of  Gama  (Book  vi.)  the  mention  of  Paul,  "  thou  who  deliveredst 
Paul,  and  defendedst  him  from  quicksands  and  wild  waves — " 

Das  scyrtes  arenosas  et  ondas  feas — 
is  omitted.  However  excellent  in  the  original,  the  prayer  in  English,  such  Is  the  difference  of  lan- 
guages, would  lose  both  Its  dignity  and  ardour,  if  burdened  with  a  further  enumeration.  Nor  let  the 
critic,  if  he  find  the  meaning  of  Camoiins  in  some  i.  stances  altered,  imagine  that  he  has  found  a  blun- 
der in  the  translator.  He  who  chooses  to  see  a  slight  alteration  of  Ibis  kind,  will  find  an  instance, 
which  will  .give  him  an  Idea  of  others,  in  Can.  8.  st.  48,  and  another  in  Can.  7.  st.  41.  It  was  not  to 
gratify  the  dull  few,  whose  greatest  pleasure  in  reading  a  translation  Is  to  see  what  the  author  exactly 
says;  it  was  to  give  a  poem  that  might  live  in  the  English  language  which  was  the  ambition  of  the 
translator.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  pronun- 
ciation of  proper  names.  It  is  ingeniously  observed  in  the  Rambler,  that  Mdton,  by  the  introduction  of 
proper  names,  often  gives  great  dignity  to  his  verse.  Regardless,  therefore,  of  Spanish  pronunciation, 
the  translator  has  accented  Granada,  Evora,  &c.  in  the  manner  which  seemed  to  him  to  give  most 
dignity  to  English  versification.  In  the  word  Sofala  he  has  even  rejected  the  authority  of  Milton,  and 
followed  the  more  sonorous  usage  of  Fanshaw.  Thus  sir  Richard  :  "  Against  Sofala's  batter'd  fort." 
And  thus  Milton:  "  And  Sofala  thought  Ophir — .'*  Which  is  the  most  sonorous  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute. If  the  translator,  however,  is  found  to  have  trespassed  against  good  taste  in  these  liberties  in  tlie 
pronunciation  of  proper  names,  he  will  be  very  willing  to  acknowledge  and  correct  his  errour. 
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man,  and  good  wishes  fur  the  translation,  call  for  his  sincerest  jratitude.  Nor  must  a  tribute  to  tlie 
memory  of  Dr.  doldsmith  be  negleoled.  He  saw  a  part  of  this  version;  but  he  cannot  now  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  translator. 

But,  though  previous  to  pulilication  the  translator  was  thus  flattered  with  the  approbation  of  some 
names,  for  whom  the  public  bear  the  frreatest  respect;  though  he  introduced  to  the  F.nsli>li  reader  a 
poem  truly  \irgilian,  he  confessed  he  had  his  fears  for  its  fate.  And  however  the  approbation  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  English  polite  literature  may  have  since  gratified  his  faultering 
hopes,  the  consciousness  of  his  inability,  and  the  character  of  the  age,  gave  nofalse  foundation  to  his  un- 
easy apprehensions.  We  are  not,  indeed,  in  the  condition  of  ancient  Rome,  when,  in  the  declension  of 
her  literature,  tlie  Latin  tongue  was  despised,  and  the  fireck  only  admired.  Yet,  though  a  masterly 
treatise  in  some  branches  of  literature  would  immediately  receive  the  reward  due  to  merit ;  ere  the  just 
reputation  of  his  poetry  be  fixed,  the  author  perhaps  may  be  where  the  applause  of  the  world  cannot 
come.  Long  after  .Sbakespeare  wrote,  and  thirty  years  after  the  Paradise  Lost  was  published.  Shafts- 
bury  pronounced  that  the  Knglish  .Aluses  were  lisping  jn  their  cradles.  And  Temple,  a  much  greater 
authority  in  poetical  taste,  esteems  Sidney  the  greatest  of  all  modern  poets.  Nor  was  bis  neglect  of 
Milton  singular.  Even  though  that  immortal  author's  reputation  be  now  fixed,  I  have  known  a  learned 
gentleman  who  could  not  endure  a  line  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  who  yet,  with  seeming  rapture,  would 
repeat  whole  pages  of  Ovid.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  sound  of  a  language  which  is  not  debased  by 
familiar  use.  And  as  it  was  in  falling  Rome,  nothing  in  his  vernacular  tongue  will  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  scholar  of  dull  taste.  A  work  which  claims  poetical  merit,  while  its  reputation  is  unestablished, 
is  beheld,  by  the  great  majority,  with  a  cold  and  a  jealous  eye.  The  present  age,  indeed,  is  happily 
auspicious  to  science  and  the  arts ;  but  poetry  is  neither  the  general  taste,  nor  the  fashionable  favourite 
of  these  times".  Often,  in  the  dispirited  hour,  have  these  views  obtruded  upon  the  translator.  While 
he  has  left  his  author  upon  the  table  and  wandered  in  the  fields,  these  views  have  clothed  themselves 
almost  imperceptibly  in  tlie  stanza  and  allegory  of  Spenser.  Thus  connected  with  the  translation  of 
Camoins,  unfinished  as  they  are,  they  shall  close  the  introduction  to  the  f^nglish  Lusiad, 
Hence,  vagrant  minstrel,  from  my  thriving  farm. 

Far  hence,  nor  ween  to  shed  thy  poison  here  : 

My  hinds  despise  thy  lyre's  ignoble  charm  ; 

Seek  in  the sloggard's  bowers  thy  ill-earn'd  cheer: 

There  while  thy  idle  chaunting  soothes  their  ear. 

The  noxious  thistle  choaks  their  sickly  corn  ; 

Their  apple  boughs,  ungraff'd,  sour  wildings  bear, 

And  o'er  the  ill-fenced  dales  with  fleeces  torn 

Unguarded  from  the  fox,  their  lambkins  stray  forlorn. 
Such  ruin  withers  the  neglected  soil. 

When  to  the  song  the  ill-starr'd  swain  attends. 

And  well  thy  meed  repays  thy  worthless  toil ; 

I'pon  thy  houseless  head  pale  want  descends 

In  bitter  shower:  and  taunting  scorn  still  rends, 

And  wakes  thee  trembling  from  thy  golden  dream: 

In  vetchy  bed,  or  loathly  dungeon  ends 

Thy  idled  life What  fitter  may  beseem. 

Who  poisons  thus  the  fount,  should  drink  the  poison'd  stream. 
And  is  it  thus,  the  heart-stung  minstrel  cried, 

While  indignation  shook  his  silverVl  head. 

And  is  it  thus,  the  gross-fed  lordling's  pride. 

And  hind's  base  tongue  the  gentle  bard  upbraid! 

And  must  the  holy  song  be  thus  repaid 

By  sun-bask'd  ignorance,  and  chorlish  scorn ! 

While  listless  drooping  in  the  languid  shade 

>'  "  Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpolished  nations  ;  but  in  a  country  ver-'ing  to  th# 
extremes  of  refinement.  Painting  and  Music  come  in  for  a  share.  As  these  offer  the  feeble  mind  a  less 
laborious  entertainment,  they  at  first  rival  Poetry,  and  at  length  supplant  her;  they  engross  all  tliat 

favour  once  shown  to  her,  and,  though  but  younger  sisters,  seize  upm  the  elder's  birthright" Gold- 

t^mitb. 
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Of  cold  neilei't,  the  sacred  Bard  must  iiiourn, 

'I'honirli  ill  his  tinltuwcd  breast  Heaven's  purest  ardours  burn! 

Yet  how  suhlinie,  •")  Rard,  the  dcead  behest. 
The  awful  trust  to  thee  hy  Heaven  assign'd ! 
'Tis  thine  tn  hnmnnise  the  savage  breast, 
Andfurinin  Virtue's  mould  the  youthful  mind; 
AVhi  re  links  the  latent  spark  of  generous  kind, 
'  T  is  thine  to  bid  the  dormant  ember  blaze  : 
Heroic  rage  with  gentlest  worth  combin'd 
Wide  through  the  land  thy  forin'ng  power  displays— 
So  spread  the  olive  boughs  beneath  Dan  Phtebus'  rays. 

When  Heaven  decreed  to  soothe  the  feiuls  that  tore 
The  wolf-eyed  barons,  whose  unlettered  rage 
Spurn'd  the  fair  Musej  Heaven  bade  on  Avon's  shore 
A  Shakespeare  rise  and  soothe  the  barbarous  age: 
A  Shakespeare  rose;  the  barbarous  heats  aswage — 
At  distance  due  how  many  bards  attend  • 
r.nlarged  and  liberal  from  the  narrow  cage 
Of  blinded  zeal  new  manners  wide  extend,' 
And  o'er  the  generous  breast  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend. 
.  And  fits  it  you,  ye  sons  of  hallowed  power, 
To  hear,  unmoved,  the  tongue  of  scorn  upbraid 
The  Muse  neglecled  in  her  wintry  bower; 
While  proudly  flourishing  in  princely  shade 
Her  younger  sisters  lift  tlie  laurel'd  head — 
And  shall  the  pencil's  boldest  mimic  rape, 
Or  softest  charms,  foredoomed  in  lime  to  fade, 
Shall  these  be  vaunted  o'er  th'  immortal  page, 
Mhere  passion's  living  fires.hurn  nnimpair'd  by  age! 

And  sliall  the  warbled  strain  or  sweetest  lyre, 
Thrilling  the  palace  roof  at  night's  deep  hour ; 
And  shall  the  nightingalis  in  woodland  choir 
The  voice  of  Heaven  in  sweeter  rap!  nres  pour ! 
Ah  no,  their  song  is  transient  as  the  (lower  • 

Of  April  morn:    In  vain  the  shepherd  boy 
^  ~  Sits  listening  in  the  silent  autumn  bower ; 

The  year  no  more  restores  the  short-lived  joy  ; 

And  never  more  his  harp  shall  Orpheus'  hands  employ. 

Eternal  silence  in  her  cold  deaf  ear 
Has  closed  his  strain ;  and  deep  eternal  night 
Has  o'er  Apelles'  tints,  so  bright  while-ere, 
Prawn  her  blank  curtains — never  to  the  sight 

More  to  be  given But  cloth'd  in  Heaven's  own  light 

Homer's  bold  painling  shall  immortal  shine; 

Wide  o'er  the  world  shall  ever  sound  the  might, 

The  raptured  music  of  each  deathless  line  : 

Tor  death  nor  time  may  touch  their  living  soul  divine. 

And  what  the  strain,  though  Perez  swell  the  note,  " 
■High  though  its  rapture,  to  the  Muse  of  fire !    ^ 
Ah  what  the  transient  soimds,  devoid  of  thought, 
To  Shakespeare's  flame  of  ever-bnrning  ire, 
Or  Milton's  flood  of  min<l,  till  time  expire 
Fore-doom'd  to  flow;  as  Heaven's  dread  energy 
Unconscious  of  the  bounds  of  place 
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Copia  das  patenies  dos  vice  reis,  e  capitaes  generaes  da  India,  conformc  se  achdo  no 
Concelho  Ultraynarino  em.  Lishoa, 

XJm  N-  •  por  pra^n  tie  Deos  rcy  de  Portugal  e  dos  Alsrarves,  d'aqnem  e  d'alem-mar  em  Africa, 
senhor  deCJuine,  e  da  conquista,  navega^ao  c  commercio  da  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  e  da  India,  &c. 

*'  Fa^o  saber  aos  que  esta  minha  carta-patente  vircin,  que  atcndendo  6.  qualidade,  mereclmento,  e 
mais  partes  que  coucoriem  na  pessoa  de  N....  Hei  por  bem  de  o  nomear  (como  por  esla  nomeio)  no 
empre^o  de  vice-rcy,  e  capitio-genpral  de  mar  e  terra,  dos  estados  da  India,  esuas  dependencias,  por 
tempo  de  trez  annos,  e  o  mais  que  eu  for  servido,  em  qnanto  Ihe  nao  nomear  successor ;  e  com  o  dito 
governo  avera  o  soldo  de  24,000  cruzadt>5  pagos  em  cada  Iium  anno  na  forma  das  minlias  ordens:  e 
gozara  de  todas  as  luniras,  poderes,  mando,  juvisdi^ao,  e  al^ada,  que  tem,  e  deque  gozaiao  os  provides 
no  di(o  governo  ;  e  do  mais  que  por  minhas  ordens  llie  fur  concedldo,  como  vice-rey  e  capilao-general, 
men  lugartenente,  e  imediato  a.  minha  real  pessoa.  Peloquc  mando  ao  vice-rey  seu  antecessor,  ou  a 
pessoa  qiic  estiver  goveinando  de  posse  do  mesmo  governo  geral  do  estado  da  India  ao  dito  N....  E  ou- 
trosim  ordeno  a  todos  os  officiais  de  gnerra,  justi9a  e  fazcnda,  que  em  tudo  Ihe  obede<;ao,  e  cumprao  suas 
ordens,  e  mandados,  cumo  a  seu  vice-rey  c  capitao-general:  e  o  tizourelro,  ou  recebedor  da  minha 
fazenda,  a  qucm  o  recebimento  das  rendas  da  India  tocar,  Ihe  fara  pagamento  do  referido  soldo  aos 
quarteis,  por  esta  carta-patente  somente,  sem  para  isto  ser  necessaria  outra  provizao  minha.  a  qual  se 
registara  para  o  dito  cftcito  nos  livros  da  sua  despeza,  para  se  Ihe  levar  em  conta.  E  o  dito  N....  jurara 
em  minha  chancel laria,  na  furma  costumada,  deque  se  fara  assento  nascostasdesta  minha  carta-i>atente; 
c  antes  de  partir  desta  cor(e,  fara  em  minhas  reaes  maos  preito  e  omenagem  pelo  dito  governo  do  estad* 
da  India,  e  suas  conquistas  dependentes.  E  por  firmcza  de  tudo  Ihe  mandei  passar  esta  carta-patente 
por  mim  assignada,  e  sellada  com  o  sello  grande  de  minhas  armas,  &c, 

**  Dada  na  cidadc  de  Lisboa,  &:c.  EI  Rey." 

N  D  T  I  C  I  A  S. 

1.  Os  vice-reysda  India  tinhao  huma  jurisdlvao  suprema,  como  se  v5  das  suas  patentes  :  e  eraouni- 
camente  sujeitos,  no  fim  do  seu  2:tjveruo,  a  huma  deva^a  de  rezidencia,  que  el  rey  mandava  tirar  do  sen 
proccdimento,  por  hum  miuistro  civil.  Ncsta  dev39a  dcviiojurar  todas  as  ordens  do  eslado  ;  princi- 
plando-sc  pela  camera  (on  seja  concelho  municipal) ;  econtinuando-se  pelos  officiaes  das  uiais  reparti- 
yoens  civip,  como  a  rela^ao  de  Goa,  os  mini^tros  e  ofiiciaes  da  fazenda,  os  geuerais  e  officiais  militarea, 
sem  excep^ao  de  i>essoa  algnma. 

Esta  devaya  era  rcmetida  em  dircitura  a  Lisboa.  Porem,  se  o  novo  vice-rey  [teudo  precedido  queixas 
a  curte  do  SCO  antecessor]  trazia  ordens  particulares;  podia  mandalo  logo  prezo  a  Lisbua,  achando-o 
culpado. 

2.  Na  India  avia  alem  do  vice-rey  e  de  dous  secretarios  de  e?tado,  os  tribunaes  seguintes  em  Goa:  a 
inquizii^ao  para  as  cuuzasda  religlao:  u  tribunal  doordinario  para  os  mais  negocios  ecclezlasticos  :  uma 
junta  das  missoens,  independente  do  bi-po,  mas  sujeita  a  insperao  dos  vice-reys,  na  qual  junta  prezidia 
o  superior  dos  jezuitas  :  huma  rela^'ao  (tribunal  superior  de  judicature)  com  hum  chancel!er-m6r  para 
OS  negocios  ci\ is,  com  appela9ao  para  o  tribunal  supremo  do  reioo  (em  Portugal):  hum  concelho  da 
fazenda,  e  o  senado  da  camera. 

3.  O  vici^rey  era  regedor  das  justi^as  &  como  tal  era  prezidente  da  sobredita  rela^ao  5c  do  referido 
concelho  da  fazendi:  nao  se  podendo  dispender  conza  alguma  sem  hum  despacho,  on  portaria  do 
mesmo  vice-rey.  Eslc,  como  lugartenente  d'el  rey,  govcrnava  >em  iimitai;ao  subre  os  militares  ;  confe- 
ria  patentfs  ate  o  posto  de  capitaens  inclusive  :  nomeaxa  interinamenle  todos  os  mais  postos  superiorcs  * 
e  conteria  todos  os  governos  da  sua  dependencia,  que  nao  vinhao  provides  pela  corte.     N»s  cazos  cri- 
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minnes,  a5sim  civls,  como  militants,  a  rclaf  o  e  o  conccllio  de  gnerra  da  India  tinliao  o  direito  supremo 
de  vida  e  murte ;  e  o  \ice-vfy,  como  prezidentc,  liniia  o  direito  de  dezempate  no^  cazos  de  ijjoaldade 
de  votos. 

4.  Alem  dos  referidos  establecimcntos,  o  senado  da  camera  tinha  o<  mesmos  direitos  dc  polieia,  que 
tein  todos  OS  do  reino  :  e  alem  disso  o  direito  de  reprezenta9ao  a  o  mcsnio  vice  ley  j  e  de  se  qiieixar,  em 
corpo  de  tribunal,  em  direitura  a  >ua  magestade  a  Lisboa. 

5.  Quando  avia  vacancia  de  vice-revs,  por  cauza  de  niortc.  o  arcebispo  o  clianreler  da  rcla^ao,  eo 
official  militarde  maiur  patente,  tomavao  ogoverno  doestadoj  e  exercitavao  ])romi:scuameule  todas  as 
fuHfoens,  assignando  todos  inntos  as  oixlcns  que  da\ai>. 

6.  O  commercio  da  Asia  perteucia  iutciraiuente  a  el  rey,  e  tndo  se  fazia  por  oonta  da  coroa,  em 
navies  proprios  :  jjaro  o  que  tinhao  cstabeleeido,  por  parte  de  mesma  coroa,  e  a  sua  custa,  d.ffercntes 
feitorias  em  todos  OS  estabelccimentos  da  Asia,  administrados  por  feitorcs  e  ofiiciais  da  fazenda  real, 
debaixo  da  iuri-difio  dos  >it'e-reys  ;  os  q;ais  da^ao  coiitas  no  fim  de  3  annos  da  sua  adniinistra9rii>, 
ao  concellio  da  fazinda  da  India:  c  cste  as  dava  ao  concelho-uliramaiino  de  Lisboa,  na  sequiiita 
nioii(ao.  Este  comercio  se  fazia  em  frotas,  que  partiao  da  India  c  depozitavau  tudo  nos  Armazaens 
reaes  da  caza  assim  chamada  (da  India)  em  Lisboa :  donde  se  veudia  por  conta  da  fazenda  real,  aos 
nacionaes,  e  aos  estranjeiros. 

7.  Os  vice-reys  ob  iverao  a  liberdado  de  fazcrem  comercio  para  o  reino;  porem  nao  podiao  cxceder 
de  huma  por9ao  limltade,  que  se  Ibcs  arbitrou.  A  mesma  faculdade  se  estendeo  aodepois  disso  a  mnitas 
outras  pessoas,  tanto  civis,  como  militares  ;  perem  com  grandes  limitafoens  e  rczervas  j  exccptuaiido 
sempre  as  pedras  preciozas,  perolas  e  aljufar,  cujo  comercio  se  den  excluzivamenle  as  rainhas  de 
Portugal,  para  seo  patrimonio  :  assim  como  laobcm  o  da  pimenta.  O  comercio  dos  ontras  especiarias, 
do  salitre,  sandalo,  e  porcelana,  sempre  foi  rozcrvada  a  coroa. 

8.  Probibio-seem  fim  aos  viccreys  e  a  tudos  os  ofTiciaes  civis  e  militares  defazerem  commercio  algum 
por  huma  lei  qi»e  foi  promulgada  no  anno  dc  1687, 

9.  O  governo  da  India  foi  alterado  no  anno  de  1773.  Abolio-se  o  vice-reynado.  ficando  em  capitaens 
gencraes.  Deu-se  uma  nova  forma  k  arrecada9ao  da  Fazenda,  estabelcccndo-se  hum  erario  regio,  no 
forma  do  erario  de  Lisboa.  Abolio-se  a  in(|uizi9ao,  e  o  tribunal  de  relacao*.  ficando  a  adtninistva9ao 
da  justi9a,  nas  niaos  dos  ouvidores  geraes,  com  appella9ao  para  Lisboa.  Maiidou-se  estabelcer  no 
niesmo  estado  o  mesmo  regulanieulo  militar,  que  se  praclica  em  Portugal :  e  pagar  as  tropas  por  conta 
da  coroa  em  dinheiro  ;  porquantoesta  dcspeza  era  feiia  d'antes  pelos  capitaons  que  exerciao  monopo- 
lios  onerozos,pagando  aos  soldados  o  sustcnto  e  o  fardamento  por  sua  cuiita. 

Copy  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  given  to  the  vice-roys,  supreme  commanders  of  Porltigiiese 
East-India,  according  to  the  original  kept  in  the  king's  office,  called  Concelho  Ultrama- 
rino  in  Lisbon. 

"  Don  N....  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Portugal  and  Alearves,  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  and  on  that  of 
Africa;  lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  conquest,  navigation,  and  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India,  &c. 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  to  whom  this  my  letter  patent  may  come,  that,  attentive  to  the  qualities,  merits, 
and  talents  of  N...  I  am  pleased  to  name  him  (as  I  do  hereby)  to  the  office  of  vice-roy  and  generalissimo 
of  the  sea  and  land,  in  the  states  of  India,  and  dependencies  Ihercon,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  till 
such  time  after  as  I  shall  appoint  another  to  succeed  him;  and  on  account  of  tiiis  government  I  appoint 
him  a  salary  of  24.000'  cruzados,  to  be  paid  to  him  every  year  according  to  this  my  commission:  and 
he  shall  enjoy  all  the  honours,  powers,  command,  jurisdiction,  and  authority,  which  now  holds  the 
present  vice-roy,  and  formerly  did  his  predecessors  in  the  same  goverinnent,  and  besides  whatever 
further  "rants  I  may  allow  to  him  as  vice-roy,  generalissimo,  and  my  locum-tenens  immediate  to  ray 
royal  person.  On  account  of  which  I  order  the  till  now  viceroy  of  India,  or  whosoever  holds  in  his 
stead  the  government  of  that  stale,  to  deliver  up  to  the  saidN...  the  same  government  at  his  arrival.  And 
moreover  I  order  all  the  officers  of  war,  of  the  king's-bench,  and  of  the  exchequer,  to  obey  him  in 
every  respect,  and  execute  his  orders  or  commands,  as  their  vice-roy  and  generalissimo :  and  the  lord 
treasurer  or  high  receiver  of  the  revenue  in  that  state,  shall  make  him  payment  of  the  aforesaid  salary 
cuarterly    according  to  this  present  letter  patent,  without  waiting  for  any  further  orders   of  mine; 

'  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  sterling. 
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wliich  payment  t)"in?r  rpgistered  in  the  book  of  the  eypense?  of  state,  shall  he  reckoner!  as  one  of  them. 
Anil  the  said  N....  shall  swear  in  the  hiph  court  of  my  chancery  in  the  accustomed  form  ;  an  attestation 
of  which  shall  be  taken  on  the  hack  of  this  letter  patent :  and  before  his  departure  from  shore  he  shall 
swear  obedience,  and  do  homage  oa  my  royal  hands,  for  the  said  government  of  India  and  its  dependen- 
cies :  and  as  a  test  and  confirmation  of  the  whole,  I  have  ordered  this  my  letter  patent  to  be  passed, 
which  shall  be  sijrncd  by  me,  and  sealed  w  ith  the  great  seal  of  my  arms,  &c, 

"  Given  at  Lisbon,  &c.  The  King." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  vice-roys  of  India  held  a  supreme  jurisdiction,  as  appears  by  their  letters  patent,  and  were 
only  subject  at  the  end  of  their  sa-;ernment  to  an  inquest  on  the  diseharee  of  their  offii-ial  duty  and 
personal  behaviour,  «  hieh  the  king  always  ordered  to  be  made  by  a  civil  ma;4istrate.  Into  this  inquest 
were  to  be  sworn  all  ranks  of  the  state,  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  India  administration, 
and  those  of  all  the  other  councils  and  courts,  the  kinjj's  bench  of  judges  at  Goa,  the  ministers  and 
odiccrs  of  the  India  exchequer  and  king's  revenue,  as  well  as  all  the  generals  and  military  officers  of 
the  state,  wiiiiout  exception  to  any  person  soever. 

The  re.-;ult  of  this  general  inquest  was  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  king's  council  at  Lisbon:  and  there  to 
be  judged  accordingly.  But  if  the  new  vice-roy,  in  consequence  of  any  complaints  having  been  made 
to  the  king's  pi  ivy  council  against  his  predecessor,  had  got  paitieidar  orders  from  the  king,  he  then 
could,  on  finding  him  guilty  by  the  aforesaid  inquest,  conmiit  him  to  prison,  and  send  him  under  con- 
finement to  Lisbon,  to  bejudged  by  the  king's  privy  council,  or  by  the  king  himself. 

2.  I  here  were  in  India,  besides  the  vicc-roy  and  two  secretaries  of  state,  who  acted  with  him  as  a 
kind  of  privy  council,  the  following  trihimuls  in  Goa,  viz.  The  inquisition  of  the  an"airs  of  religion  :  aa 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  court,  witli  the  bishop  at  their  head,  for  the  atl'airs  which  fall  under  the  cog- 
ni/^ance  of  the  cluuxh:  a  board  of  council  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  without  any  dependence 
upon  the  bishop,  but  only  subject  to  the  inspection  of  i he  vice-roys,  of  which  council  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  was  president :  the  king's  bench,  consisting  of  a  chancellor  and  a  certain  number  of  high  judges, 
named  by  the  king,  fur  the  civil  affairs,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  supreme  king's 
bench  of  thehighiudgesat  Lisbon:  a  council  or  court  of  the  exchequer  for  the  king's  revenue:  and  a  kind 
of  a  court,  [like  the  common  council  of  London,]  but  very  few  in  number,  for  the  police  of  Goa. 

3.  The  vice-roy  being,  on  account  of  his  office,  a  kind  of  high  chancellor  of  the  state,  was  in  conse- 
quence thereof  president  of  the  supreme  king's  bench  of  high  or  great  judges,  and  of  the  court  of  the 
exchequer  already  mentioned  :  nor  could  any  expense  or  disburseiiient  be  made  by  this  last,  without 
conser)t  and  permission  signed  by  himself.  He,  as  a  locum -tenens  of  the  king,  had  an  unlimited  autho- 
rity' and  connnand  over  the  whole  military  departments:  he  conferretl  all  the  military  commissions  in 
ll'.e  army,  not  above  those  of  captains;  and  even  apiwinted  any  superior  officers,  till  these  offices  were 
fdled  up  by  the  king's  nomination;  and,  finally,  he  nominated  and  gave  all  other  commissions  and 
charges  under  him,  which  were  not  pnividcd  by  the  king.  In  all  criminal  cases,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, the  abive  king's  bench  of  high  judges,  and  tlte  council  of  war,  or  court  martial,  held  the  decisive 
authority  of  life  and  death  :  but  the  vice-roys  had  the  casting-vote,  as  prtsidents  of  both,  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes. 

4.  Besides  the  aforesaid  civil  establishments,  the  municipal  court,  under  the  name  of  senate  of  the 
camera,  [which  was  like  the  common  council  of  Lontion,  though  cr-mposed  of  much  fewer  members] 
was  vested  with  the  same  authority  and  exclusive  power,  in  regard  to  matters  of  police,  as  that  of  Por- 
tugal ;  it  had  also  the  right  of  addressing  and  petitioning  the  viee-roys,  and  even  of  applying  by 
common  consent,  as  a  civil  body,  for  redress,  to  the  king  himself,  at  Lisbon. 

5.  On  the  death  of  the  vice-roy,  during  his  government,  the  archbishop  of  (ioa,  the  chancellor  of  th« 
king's  bench  or  council  of  justice,  and  the  military  officer  of  highest  rank  and  of  oldest  commission,  wer« 
to  lake  the  government  of  the  state,  and  to  exercise  conjointly  all  its  functions;  all  three  signing  togethei- 
whatever  orders  they  gave. 

6.  The  whole  commerce  of  .4sia  belonged  solely  to  the  king;  and  v.as  carried  on,  on  account  of  the 
crown,  in  the  king's  sliips.  To  this  end  there  were  established  different  factories,  by  the  authority,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  in  all  the  settlements  of  Asia,  with  proper  officers  and  clerks,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  viee-roys ;  w  ho  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  were  to  render  an  account  of  their 
management  to  the  India  exchequer,  by  which  it  was  sent  to  the  high  council  ultramarine  at  Lisbon  in 
the  next   monoun^.     This  commerce  was  carried   on   by  fleets,   which  sailed  from  India,   and  depo- 

^  Mim^oon  means  here  the  stated  limes  in  which  the  Portuguese  India  sliiiis  used  to  sail  to  Usboo. 
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sited  llicir  cargoes  in  tliu  royil  w.ireliniiscs  of  the  Cast  Imlia  house  at  Lisbon ;  from  whence  they  were 
solil  on  b?halfof  the  royal  revenue,  both  to  the  Portuguese  and  to  foreigners''. 

7.  In  course  of  time  the  vice  roys  obtained  leave  to  trade,  on  their  own  account,  from  India  to  Portn- 
fral ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  limited  and  determined  portion.  Afterwards  the  same 
po»er  was  extended  to  many  other  persons,  botli  of  the  ciiil  and  of  the  military  profession  :  but  tliis 
wns  to  be  done  within  prcat  limitations  and  restrictions.  The  commerce  of  precious  stones,  and  peiirls 
of  every  size,  was  always  excepted.  The  trade  of  iliesc,  and  of  pepper,  was  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
queens  of  Portnjral,  as  a  part  of  their  patriir.»ny  ♦.  The  trade  of  the  other  spices,  of  nitre,  sandaloS, 
and  tliat  of  porcelain,  was  always  reserved  to  the  crown. 

8.  In  fine,  the  vice  loys  of  India,  and  all  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  were  prohibited  carrying  on 
any  kind  of  cc  mnierce  between  India  and  Portngal,  by  a  law  which  was  pulilislied  in  the  year  1687. 

9.  The  government  of  the  Portuguese  East  India  was  lately  altered,  in  the  year  1773.  The  title  of 
vice-roy  was  aboli^hed,  and  changed  into  that  of  captain-general.  A  new  form  of  levying  the  duties 
and  managing  the  Ui'.g's  revenue  was  established.  A  new  royal  treasury  or  exchequer  was  erected, 
like  that  of  Lisbon,  known  by  the  name  of  royo/ era)  i'liw.  The  court  of  inquisition  was  abolished,  as 
well  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  king's  bench,  the  administration  of  justice  being  put  into  tlie  hands 
of  auditors  gen<ral,  from  whom  there  maybe  an  appeal  to  the  high  tribunal  at  Lisbon.  Tlie  same 
military  regulations,  as  now  practised  in  Portugal,  were  extended  to  India:  and  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  in  ready  money,  on  account  of  the  crown  ;  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  having  formerly  passed 
through  fhe  hands  of  the  capt.iins,  who  exercised  considerable  monopolies  in  the  management  of  it,  by 
paying  them  in  provisions  and  clothes,  &c.  from  their  own  warehouses. 

Ambitious  of  giving  his  historical  narrative  the  last  confirmation,  the  tr.Tuslator  applied  for  assistance 
to  some  geullemeu,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the  English  Lusiad,  honoured  him  with  their  correspon- 
dence. He  entreated  that,  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the  commission  of  the  viceroys  might  be  procured,  to- 
gether with  an  abstract  of  the  laws  aud  constitution  of  Portuguese  -Vsia.  And  the  foregoing  papers,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  translation,  were  remitted  to  him  from  the  continent.  During  the  Spanish  usur- 
pation, theaflairs  of  India  fell  into  the  deepest  anarchy.  When  John  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal, he  endeavoured  to  restore  reguWrity  to  the  governn^ent  of  his  eastern  empire  ;  and  from  i he 
regulations  of  that  monarch  and  bis  successors  the  above  noddas  were  carefully  extracted.  There  is 
no  copy  of  the  viceroy's  commissicm  of  older  date  than  the  begiiming  of  the  reign  of  John  IV.  the  former 
papers  relative  to  the  government  of  India  having  probably  been  removed  to  Madrid.  But  the  com- 
mission itself  bears  a  proof  that  it  was  in  the  usual  form  ;  aud  the  regulations  of  John,  which  remain 
upon  record,  appear,  by  the  testimony  of  history,  to  be  only  a  confirmatiim  of  the  former  government 
of  India,  with  a  great  diminution  of  the  viceroy's  salary,  and  perhaps  some  few  novel  establishments 
wbicli  did  not  affect  the  spiiit  of  the  conslitutiim.  l!y  the  latest  alterations,  it  appears  that  the  consti- 
tuiion  of  Lisbon  ever  was,  and  is,  the  grand  model  of  the  government  of  Portuguese  .\sia. 

*jt*  V\'halever  circumstances  have  a  tendency  to  elucidate  the  manners  and  policy  of  former  times, 
or  to  give  us  .an  accurate  idea  of  the  energy  and  strength  of  her  various  governments,  when  Europe  began 
to  emerge  from  the  inactivity  of  llie  Gothic  ages,  are  higl  ly  worthy  of  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
philosopher  and  politician.  Roused  into  action  by  prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  euil  o!  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  became  the  great  era  of  maritime  discovery.  The  three  grand 
expeilitioos  were  those  of  Gama,  Columbus,  and  JIagalhacns.  And  the  object  of  all  was  the  same,  the 
discovery  of  India.  The  force  of  the  various  fleets  which  attempted  this  arduous  undert;iking  will  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  state  of  maritime  atTairs  in  the  reigns  when  they  were  fitted  out.  In  148!),  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz,  a  Portuguese  captain,  with  three  ships,  attempted  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  coast  of 
Africa  ;  but,  harassed  by  tempests,  his  crew  mutinied,  and  having  discovered  the  river  del  Infante,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  he  returned  to  Europe.  About  fourteen  years  after,  this  expedition  was 
happily  completed  by  Gama;  and  the  force  with  which  he  went  out  is  thus  eircnmstaiitially  described 
by  Hernan  Lopez  de  Castaneda,  a  cotemporary  writer,  and  careful  journalist  of  facts. 

J  Besides  the  East  India  warehouses  at  Lisbon,  there  were  other  warehonses  at  Antwerp,  with  a 
consul,  and  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  with  two  respective  factors,  for  the  disposal  of  the  India 
goods  sent  to  them  from  Lisbon. 

*  The  queens  of  Portugal  have  a  kind  of  patrimony  assigned  to  them  by  the  slate  :  it  consists  of  dif- 
ferent cities,  towns,  and  villages,  whose  duties  and  customs  belong  to  the  queen's  household  or  revenue. 
They  have  a  secretary  of  slate,  with  a  council  of  their  own,  an  exchequer  fir  their  own  revenue  :    and 
all  the  justices  of  peace,  judges,   and  tfficers  of  the  queen's  state  are  of  her  majesty's  nomination. 
•^  A  kind  of  red  wood,  for  dyeing  with,  like  the  Brazil  wood. 
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"  F.mmaniiel,  earnest  fo  prosecute  what  his  predecessor  d  n  J  ,hn  liad  Ijopiin  for  the  discovery  of 
InJia,  ordered  Frrnan  Lorcrzo,  treavurer  of  tlie  lioiise  of  tlie  M\ni  (on  Ihr  pol<l<n  roast)  to  build,  with 
the  timber  that  was  boopht  in  kinc;  John's  lime,  two  ships,  whifh,  af  er  they  «ere  finished,  he  named 
the  Angel  Gabriil,  being  of  one  hundred  andtuenty  tuns  burden,  and  the  Saint  Kapliael.  of  one  hundred 
Inns.  And  to  accompany  these  ships  tlie  king  bought  of  a  pib)'  «ho  was  born  in  Lagos,  named  Herrio, 
a  caravel  of  fifty  tons,  i>bicli  bore  the  name  of  the  Pilot.  Beside  these,  he  bought  a  ship  of  tno  hun- 
dred tons  o'  one  Ayres  Correa The  king  also  appointed  I3ar!holiiniew  Diaz  to  go  along  with  him 

m  a  raravel  to  the  Myiia.  And  because  the  ships  of  war  coidJ  not  carry'provisions  suflicieut  for  the 
voyage,  the  Mnp  gave  orders  that  the  ship  of  Correa  should  be  laden  witli  provisiuns,  and  accompany 
the  fleel  to  the  bay  of  St.  Blass,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  in  fresh  water;  and  the  store-ship 
uas  to  he  there  unloaded  and  burnt.  The  eapta'n-general  went  in  the  ship  oalled  St.  Cabriel,  having 
for  pilot  one  Pedro  de  Alanqiier,  who  had  been  jiilot  to  Harlhnlomew  Diaz,  when  he  discovered  the 
river  called  Kl  ryo  del  Ynfante.  Paulus  de  Gama,  hro'ber  of  the  eaplain  general,  went  In  the  ship 
called  St.  Itaphael  ;  Niccdas  Coello  went  in  tlie  caravel  named  Berrio;  and  flonsalu  Gomez  commanded 
thesioreship."  The  number  of  the  erens  of  this  squadron,  according  to  C.astancda,  was  148  men;  ac- 
cording to  others  1(10.  Oama  and  his  brother,  and  the  ten  malefactors  who  were  ou  board,  were  per- 
haps not  included  in  Castaneda's  account. 

The  voyage  of  Columbus  has  been  called  the  most  daring  and  grand  ever  attempted  by  man.  Colum- 
bus himself,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  veiy  dilferent  idea  of  it ;  for  certain  it  is,  he  expected  to 
reach  Inilia  by  the  westward  passage  in  the  Sjiace  of  not  many  weeks.  The  squadron  with  which  he 
attem;iled  Ibis  discovery  consisted  of  only  three  vessels.  Dr.  Hobertsun  calls  the  largest  which  Colum- 
bus commanded,  "of  no  considerable  burden;"  and  the  two  others,  •'  hardly  superior  in  burden  or 
f  irce  to  large  boats."  The  crew  consisted  of  ninety  men,  and  a  few  adventurers.  And  the  expense  of 
fitting  out  this  equipment  did  not  exceed  4000/.  sicrling,  for  which  queen  Isabella  pawned  her  jewels. 

The  enterprise  of  Magalhaens  was  infinitely  more  daring  than  that  of  Columbus.  India  and  the 
continent  of  America  were  now  both  discovereil,  and  now  known  to  be  at  vast  distance  from  each  other. 
To  find  a  rou'c  to  India  beyond  the  great  .American  continent  was  the  bold  design  of  Magalhaens  ;  which 
he  atteinpled,  according  to  Faria,  with  2j0  men  and  live  slii:)5  ;  which,  with  respect  to  its  purpose,  Dr. 
liobcrtson  calls,  "  a  proper  squadron." 

When  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon,  it  was  unknown  that  a  great  and  potent  commonwealth  of  iMohain- 
mcdnn  merchants,  deeply  skilled  in  all  the  arts  and  views  of  commeice,  were  scattered  over  the  eastern 
World.  Gama,  therefore,  did  not  sail  to  India  with  a  warlike  fieet,  like  that  which  first  followed  him 
imdcr  Cabral,  but  wilh  a  squadron  every  way  proper  for  discovery.  The  Portuguese  historians  ascribe 
the  sliipw  rock  of  many  Portuguese  vessels  on  the  voyage  hctneen  I'.urope  and  India  to  the  avarice  of 
their  owners,  in  building  them  of  an  enormous  bulk,  of  4,  5,  and  6i  0  tons.  The  fleet  of  Gama  was  there- 
fore not  only  of  the  most  perfect  size  which  the  art  of  ship-lniilding  could  then  produce,  but  was  also 
superior  In  number,  and  nearly  of  the  draught  of  water  with  llie  vessels  which  at  this  day  are  sent  out 
on  voyagts  of  discovery '.  Tiie  disposition  of  Gama  s  voyage  is  also  worthy  of  notice:  the  captain  who 
bad  already  passed  the  great  southern  promonlory  of  .'\frica,  to  accompany  him  to  a  certain  latitude  ; 
the  pilot  who  had  sailed  with  that  captain,  to  go  the  whole  voyage  ;  the  size  of  Coello's  eara\'el,  proper 
to  I  nter  creeks  and  rivers  ;  and  the  appointment  of  (he  store  ship ;  are  rircumstances  which  display  a 
know!e<lge  of  and  attention  to  maritime  aflFan-s,  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  discovered  by  the  curt  of 
Spain  in  the  equipments  of  Colunibus  and  Masalhaens.  The  warlike  strength  of  Gimia's  fleet  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  little  inferior  to  that  of  Magalhaens;  though  Ma- 
galhaens, who  had  been  in  India,  well  knew  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  n.itives.  In  thcart  of  war  the 
Indians  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  Moors,  and  the  Moors  were  as  inferior  to  the  Portuguese.  And  the 
squadron  of  Gama  not  only  defeated  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  fir,-t  maritime  state  of  India,  but  in 
ev<  ry  attack  was  vic.orious  over  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Moors.  These  eiretunstnuces  are  clearly 
evinced  in  our  history  of  the  discovery  of  India  ;  and  this  comparative  discussion  will  not  only  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  progress  which  the  Portuguese  had  made  in  navigation,  but  is  also,  perhaps 
necessary  in  support  of  the  reputation  of  this  work.     Had   an  author  of  ordinary  rank  represented  the 

'  Capt.  Cook's  two  vessels  have,  bv  the  latest  experience,  been  found  the  fittest  for  discovery.  The 
one  was  of  4fv2  tons  burden,  the  other  of  536  ;  and  built  to  ilrau  little  water.  A:\ti  certain  it  is  that 
vessels  of  such  burden  are  now  built,  which  draw  as  little  water  as  those  of  1  M  tons  in  the  infancy  of 
uioderu  navigation. 
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squadron  of  Gama  as  "  extremely  feeble,  consisting  only  of  three  vessels?,  of  neither  burden  nor  fnn-e 
adequate  to  the  bervice" — such  ('ondemoation  of  our  narrative  had  been  here  unnnticoil.  But  when  a 
celebrated  and  justly  admired  historiaii.  In  a  v.ork  publit^hed  about  one  year  and  a  half  after  tlir  first 
appearance  of  the  Lusiad,  has  given  such  reprpsentation  of  the  equipment  uf  Gama,  directly  contrary 
to  the  Ijht  in  which  it  is  there  placed,  the  foregoing  detail  will  nut  appear,  it  is  hoped,  ao  unncies- 
sary  or  rnd.-  vindication.  We  have  fol'nwed  the  ample  and  circunistantal  accounts  of  the  l'ortu^ue>e 
writers.and  iioi  he  imperfect  and  cursory  abstracts  of  tl.e  Spanish  historians  when  they  allude  to  the 
affairs  of  their  sitter  kingdom. 

•»•  To  our  foruKT  accounts  of  Portuguese  literatmo  let  thefullowing  he  added:  —  In  17+1,  an  herulc 
poem  was  published  in  Hortngucse  by  the  count  dc  Erieeyra.  It  is  named  Hennqueida,  and  celebrates 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Thougii  it  hassome  extravagancies,  it  contains  an  ar- 
dent spirit  of  true  poetry.  And  in  the  preface  and  notes  the  author  has  given  many  judicious  criticisms, 
and  by  his  opinion  of  Milton  <liscovcrs  a  strength  of  mind  greatly  superior  to  that  frivolousness,  that 
|)overty  of  taste,  which  the  French  generally  betray,  when  they  criticise  the  works  of  that  great  poet. 
The  translator  has  been  favoured  with  the  following  account  of  this  noble  author  hy  a  learned  and  in- 
genious gentleman  of  Portugal  ;  for  whose  favours  he  here  returns  his  acknowledements. 

"  Dom  Francisco  Xavier  dc  Menczcs,  fourth  count  of  Kriceyra,  was  one  of  the  must  learned  men  of 
this  age,  and  a  great  ornament  to  Portugal ;  he  was  horn  at  Lisbon  the  '29th  of  January,  1673,  and  died 
in  the  same  city  the  2Ut  of  December,  1 745.  To  the  qualities  of  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  philosopher, 
a  mathematician,  an  historian,  and  a  poet,  he  juined  that  of  a  man  of  honour  and  probity.  He  was 
dii-ector  and  censor  of  the  Koyal  .Academy  of  Portuguese  History  ;  he  spoke  the  tatin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages  with  as  much  ease  and  elegance  as  his  own,  and  wrote  in  them  all  with  accu- 
racy. Although  he  never  wert  out  of  Portugal,  he  was  known  and  admired  in  all  Europe,  and  obaincd 
the  esteem  and  the  praises  of  pope  Innocent  XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  that  age,  such  as  Muratuvi,  P.ianchini,  Ci(sciuibeni,  Dumont,  Uaiclli,  Lo 
Clerc,  IJayle,  Despreaux,  Renaudot,  Bignon,  Salazar,  Feijoo,  Mayans,  SiC.  With  all  thc>e  he  ajipears 
to  have  kept  a  lilerary  cori'espondence ;  was  member  of  the  .\r<;adiau  Academy  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  London,  and  much  respected  by  the  IJussian  Academy.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  excellent  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  many  of  w  hich  have  been  published." 

'  See  Hist,  .^mcric.  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
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Aim?  and  the.  heroes,  who  from  Lisbon's  shore, 
Througli  seas  uhere  sail  was  never  spread  before', 

'  111  the  original,  0.«  Lusiaias,  The  Lnstads, 
from  the  Latin  name  of  PorliipaL  derived  from 
Lnsus  or  Ly«as,  the  eompaiiiun  of  Eaeehiis  in  lii? 
•  ravels,  and  who  settled  a  colony  in  Lusitania. 
See  Plin.  1.  iii.  e.  1. 

'  M.  Dniierroii  (le  Camera,  the  French  transla- 
tor of  the  Liisiad,  has  pinn  a  Ions  note  on  this 
passaie,  which,  he  tells  us,  must  not  be  undersfooil 
literally.  IIi>  argument-;  are  these  :  Our  author, 
says  he.  could  not  be  iirnorant  that  the  African  and 
Indian  oceans  had  been  naviirated  bclore  the  times 
of  the  Portuguese.  The  Phceiiirians,  whose  fleets 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  made  frequent  voy- 
ages in  the>c  seas,  though  they  carefully  conceal- 
ed llie  course  of  their  navigation,  that  other  nai ions 
miiht  not  become  partakers  of  their  lucrative 
traffic.  It  is  certain  that  Solomon,  and  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre,  sent  ships  to  the  east  by  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  also  certain  that  Hanno,  a  Cartbasrinian 
captain,  made  a  voyage  roimd  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  history  of  the  expe- 
dition, wntlen  by  himself  in  the  Punic  language, 
a  Greek  translation  of  nhich  is  now  extant.  Be- 
sides, Pliny,  Pomponius.Mela,  Ptolomy,  and  Stra- 
bo  assure  us,  that  Mozambic  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  some  parts  of  India,  were  known  to 
the  Romans  :  and  these  words  of  Macrobius, — Sed 
nee  monstniosis  camibus  abstinetis,  inserentes  po- 
culis  tcsticulos  castorum  et  venenata  corpora  vi- 
perarum  ;  quibus  admlsceiis  quidquid  Imlia  nu- 
tfit — sufficiently  prove  that  they  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  with  the  east.  From  all  which, 
says  M.  Castera,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Por- 
tuguese were  rather  the  restorers  than  the  disco- 
verers of  the  navigation  to  the  Indies. 

In  this  first  book,  and  throughout  the  whole 
poem,  Camoens  frequently  describes  his  heroes  as 
passing  through  seas  which  had  never  before  been 
navigated ;  and 

Que  so  dos  feyos  focas  se  navega. 

Where  but  sea-moiuters  cut  the  wives  before. 


Beyond  where  Ceylon  lifts  her  spicy  breart, 
And  waves  her  woods  above  the  watery  watte, 


That  this  supposition  afforded  our  author  a  num- 
ber of  poetical  images,  and  adds  a  solemn  gran- 
deur to  his  subject,  might  perhaps  with  M.  Castera 
be  esteemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  poetical 
license  in  such  a  violttion  of  historical  truth.  Vet 
whatever  litierties  an  epic  or  tragic  poet  may  com- 
mendably  take  in  embellishing  the  actions  of  his 
heroes,  an  assertion  relative  to  the  scene  where  his 
poem  opens,  if  false,  must  be  equally  ridiculous  as 
to  call  Vespasian  the  lirst  who  had  ever  assumed 
the  title  of  Ca^ar.  But  it  will  be  foimd  IhatC'a- 
inoiius  has  not  fallen  into  such  absurdity.  The 
poem  opens  with  a  dccription  of  the  Lusitaniau 
tlcct,  after  having  doubleil  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
dri\ing  about  in  the  great  Ethiopian  ocean  so  far 
from  land  that  it  required  the  care  of  the  gods  to 
conduct  it  to  some  hospitable  shore.  Therefore, 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  Phoenicians  passed  the 
N'e  pins  ultra  <if  the  ancients;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble they  traded  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
isles  of  Scilly  ;  though  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Madeiras  and  Carribees  were  known 
to  them  i  and  though  it  has  been  supposed  that 
some  of  their  ships  might  have  been  driven  by 
storm  to  the  r>iazils  or  North  America;  yet  there 
is  not  the  least  foundation  in  history  to  suppose  that 
they  traded  to  the  Imlies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Ihere  is  rather  a  demonstration  of  the 
contrary;  for  it  is  certain  they  carried  on  their 
traffic  with  the  east  by  a  much  nearer  and  safer 
way.  by  the  two  jwrts  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Neither  is  it  certainly  known  in  what 
particular  part,  whether  in  the  Persian  gulf,  or 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Tarshish  andOphir  of  the 
ancients  are  situated.  Though  it  is  certain  that 
Hanno  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  also 
equally  certain  that  his  voyage  was  merely  a  coast- 
ing one,  like  that  of  Nearchus  in  Alexander's  time, 
and  that  he  never  ventured  into  the  great  ocean, 
or  went  so  far  as  Gama.  The  citation  from  .Ma- 
crobius  proves  nothing  at  all  relative  to  the  point 
in  question ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  re. 
ccivcd  the  merchandise  of  India  by  the  way  of 
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AVilh  prowess  mcire  than  human  forcM  tlitir  way 
To  the  fair  kingdoms  of  the  rising  fiay —        t  paS'  - 
What»ars  lliey  wag'd,    what  seas,  what  clanger> 
What  glorious  empire  crownM  their  toils  at  last, 
VentVons  I  sing,  on  soaring  pinions  liorne, 
And  all  my  country's  wars  the  song  adorn  3 ;        K' 
What  kings,  what  heroes  of  my  native  knul 
Thundcr'd  on  Asia's  and  on  At'ric's  slrand  j  — 
Ulnstrious  shades,  who  levdiM  in  the  dust 
The  idol-temples  and  the  shrines  of  lust; 
And  where,  erewhile,  foul  demons  were  rever'd, 
To  holy  faith  unnumber'd  altars  rear'd*: 
Illustrious  names,  with  deathless  laurels  crown'd, 
While  time  rolls  on  in  every  clime-  renown'd  ! 

Let  Fame  with  wonder  name  the  Greek  no  more, 
What  lands  he  saw,  what  toils  at  sea  he  bure ;    '20 


Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  same  manner 
as  ihe  Venetians  imported  the  commodities  of  the 
east  from  Alexandria  before  the  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  Gania, 
nho  saded  bv  the  compass,  after  having  cone 
further  than  his  contemporary  1  artholomew  Diaz, 
was  litrr.illy  the  first  who  ever  spread  i-ail  in  the 
great  southern  ocean,  and  that  the  Portuguese 
were  not  the  restfiers,  but  literally  the  discoverers 
of  the  present  route  of  Navigation  to  the  East  In- 
dies. 

3  «*  He  interweaves  artfully  the  history  of  Por- 
tugal."— Voltaire. 

■1  In  no  period  of  history  does  hniuan  nature  ap- 
pear with  more  shocking  features  than  in  the  Spa- 
nish conquest  of  South  America.  To  tne  immortal 
honour  of  the  first  Porturucse  discoverers,  their 
conduct  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse.  To  es- 
tablish a  traffic  equally  advantageous  to  the  na- 
tives as  to  themselves  was  the  princinle  they  pro- 
fessed, and  the  strictest  honour,  and  Hat  hunia- 
iiity  which  is  ever  inseparable  from  true  bravery, 
presided  over  their  transactions.  Nor  did  they 
e\er  proceed  to  hostilities  till  provoked,  cither  by 
the  open  violence  or  by  the  perfidy  of  the  natives. 
Their  honour  was  admired,  and  their  friendsiiip 
courttd  by  the  Indian  princes.  To  mention  no 
more,  the  name  o*'  Gama  was  dear  to  them,  aiKl 
the  great  .Albuquerque  was  behjvcd  as  a  fa- 
ther, atid  his  memory  honoured  with  every  token 
of  al^'ection  and  respect  by  the  people  and  princes 
cf  India.  It  was  owing  to  this  spirit  of  hnn'>in-  and 
humanity,  which  in  ihe  heroical  days  of  Portugal 
characterized  that  nation,  that  the  religion  of  the 
rortu..;uese  was  eagerly"  endiraced  by  many  ki.;as 
and  provinces  of  Africa  and  India  ;  while  the 
Mexicans  with  manly  disdain  rejected  the  faith  of 
the  Spaniards,  profe>sing  they  would  rather  go  to 
Hell  toescape  these  cruel  tyrants,  than  go  to  Hea- 
ven, where  they  \*ere  told  they  should  meet  them. 
Zeal  for  the  Christian  religion  «as  tsteenod,  at 
the  time  of  th'-  Portugue>e  giandeur,  as  the  mo  t 
cardinal  virtue;  and  to  propagate  Christianity  and 
extirpate  Mohammedism  were  the  most  certain 
proofs  of  that  zeal.  In  all  their  expeditious  this 
was  professedly  a  principal  motive  of  the  I.usita- 
nian  n.onarchs  ;  and  Cauioeus  understood  the  na- 
ture of  epic  poetry  too  well  to  omit,  that  the  de- 
sign of  his  hero  ■■  as  to  deliver  the  law  of  Hc;»ven 
to  the  .  .istern  world;  a  c  rcuinst.iuce  which  givs 
a  noble  a;r  of  importance  and  of  inteiest  to  the 
business  of  his  poem. 


No  more  the  Trojan's  wandering  voyage  boast, 

What  storms  he  brav'd  on  many  a  pcr'lous  coast  : 

No  more  let  Rome  exult  in  Trajan's  n;iine. 

Nor  eastern  C()nquests  Ammon's  pride  proclaim; 

A  nobler  hero's  deeds  demand  my  lays 

Than  e'er  adorn'd  the  song  of  ancient  days ; 

lllu-triuus  Gama,  whom  the  waves obey'd, 

.And  whose  dread  sword  the  fate  of  empire  sway'd. 

And  you,  fair  nymphs  of  Tagus,  parent  stream. 
If  e'er  your  meadows  were  my  pastoral  theme,  .30 
While  yon  have  listen'd,  and  by  moonshine  seen 
.Aly  footsteps  wander  o'er  your  banks  of  green, 
O  cotye  auspicious,  and  the  song  inspire 
With  all  the  b'lldness  of  your  hero's  fiie  : 
Deep  and  majestic  let  the  numbers  flow. 
And,  rapt  to  Heaven,  with  ardent  fury  glow; 
I'ulike  the  verse  that  speaks  the  lover's  grief, 
When  heaving  sighs  allbrd  their  soft  relief. 
And  humble  reeds  bewail  the  shepherd's  pain  : 
Hut  like  the  warlike  trumpet  be  the  strain  4f> 

To  rouse  the  hero's  ire;  and  far  around. 
With  ecpial  rage,  y(jur  wairiors'  deeds  resound. 

And  thou,  O  born  the  pledge  of  hippier  days', 
To  guard  our  freedom  and  our  glories  raise, 


5  King  Sebastian,  wlio  came  to  the  throne  in 
his  niinoiily.  Tlioog'.i  the  warm  imaginaiion  of 
Camoens  anticipated  the  praises  of  the  future 
hero,  the  young  monarch,  like  Virgil's  Pollio,  had 
not  the  happiuCEs  to  fidlil  the  prophecy.  His  en- 
dowments and  enterprising  genius  promised  indeed 
a  glorious  reign.  Ainbitimis  of  military  laurels, 
he  led  a  pcjwerful  army  into  Africa,  on  purpose 
to  replace  Mulcy  Hamet  on  the  throne  of  .Morocco, 
fVoin  which  he  had  been  depo-id  by  Muley  Mo- 
lucco.  On  the  4lh  of  Augrst  l.')78,  in  the  twenty- 
fiftli  year  of  his  age,  he  gave  battle  to  the  usurper 
cm  the  plains  of  .Alcazar.  This  was  that  memora- 
ble engagement,  to  which  the  Moorish  emperor, 
extrt--mely  weakened  by  sickness,  was  carried  in  his 
litter,  liy  the  itupeluos.ty  of  the  attack,  the  first 
line  of  the  Moorisli  infantry  was  broken,  and  the 
secuud  disordcicd  Muley  Moluccomi  thi~mouut- 
ed  his  horse,  drew  his  sabre,  and  w  ii!d  have  )>ut 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  pitvcnt- 
ed  bv  his  attendants.  On  this  act  of  violence,  his 
emotion  of  mind  was  so  grini  that  he  fell  from  his 
hor'e,  and  one  of  his  gt  ards  having  caught  him  in 
his  arms,  conveyed  him  to  his  litter,  where,  put- 
ting his  fingers  on  his  lips  to  enioiu  tbcm  silence, 
h^  immediately  e-xpired.  Hamet  Taba  slofd  by 
Ihe  curtains  of  the  carriage,  opened  them  fioin 
lime  to  time,  and  gsve  out  orders  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceiveil  them  fr.m  the  emperor.  Vict-.ry  dccl.TieJ 
for  the  Moors,  and  the  ihfcat  of  the  Fortugue>e 
was  so  total,  that  not  alxn-e  I  fty  of  their  whole 
army  escaped.  Hicron  de  Men^l  9a  and  Sebastian 
de  Mesa  relate,  that  Don  .Sebac'.ian,  after  having 
two  hoises  killed  under  him,  was  surroundt:d  and 
taken:  but  tie  party  who  had  seemed  him  quar- 
relling ainc>ng  themselves  whose  pri.>;oner  he  was,  a 
Moorish  oHiccr  rode  up  and  struck  the  k.ng  a  blow 
over  the  riubi  eye,  wh-ch  brought  him  to  the 
grv-uiid,wheu  despairing  of  ransom,  the  others  killed 
iiim.  Faria  y  Sousa,  an  exact  and  judicious  his- 
loriao.  reports,  that  I.-  >vis  de  Brito  meeting  the 
king  with  the  royal  standard  wrapped  r  und  him, 
Sebastiatf  cried'out,  **  Hold  it  fast,  let  us  die  upon 
It."      Brito  afliriiicd    that  after  (le   himself  was 
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Clvpti  fo  the  world  to  jpieail  religion's  swai 
Aiiii  pour  o'er  many  a  laud  the  iiit;'ntal  day. 


takon  prisoner,  lie  %q\v  thn  king  at  a  distance 
iin|)ursiit-d.  Don  Lewis  dc  Lima  afterwards  met 
liim  inakinc  towards  the  river;  and  this,  says  the 
liistorian,  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  seen 
alive.  Aliout  twenty  years  after  this  fatal  deiVat 
there  appeared  a  stranger  at  Venice,  \ihoeal!eil 
himself  Sebasiirin  king  of  I'i)rtui;al.  His  person 
so  perfectly  resembled  Sebastian,  that  the  Portu- 
t;ucse  of  tliat  city  acknowledged  him  for  their  so- 
vereign. Philip  U.  of  Spain  was  now  master  of  the 
croivn  and  kingdom  of  Portugal.  His  amhassador 
at  Venice  charged  this  stranger  with  many  atro- 
cious critnes,  and  had  interest  to  get  him  appre- 
hended and  throwi^into  prison  as  an  impostor.  He 
underoent  twenty-eight  examinations  before  a  cnm- 
miUee  of  the  nobles,  in  which  he  clearly  acquitted 
himself  of  all  the  <  rimes  that  had  been  laid  to  his 
charge;  and  he  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  passed  his  time  from  the 
fatal  defeat  at  .-Vlcazar.  It  was  objected,  that  the 
successor  of  Muley  Molucco  sent  a  corpse  to  Por- 
tugal which  had  been  owned  as  that  of  the  king  by 
the  Portuguese  nobility  who  survived  the  battle. 
To  thi.s  be  replied,  that  his  valet-de-chamhre  had 
produced  that  body  to  facilitate  his  escape,  and 
that  the  nobility  acted  upon  the  same  motive:  and 
Mesa  and  Baena  confess  that  some  of  the  nobility, 
after  their  return  to  Poitugal,  acknowledged  that 
the  corpse  was  so  disligurcd  with  wounds  that  it 
was  impo.-sible  to  know  it.  He  showed  natural 
marks  on  bis  body,  which  many  remembered  on 
the  person  of  the  king  whase  name  he  assumid. 
He  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  transactions 
that  had  passed  butHecn  himself  and  the  republic, 
and  I'lentioned  the  secrets  of  several  conversations 
with  the  Venetian  aml>assadors  in  the  palace  of 
Lisbon.  The  committee  were  astonished,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  declare  him  an  im|.ost<ir; 
the  senate  however  refused  to  dis;uss  the  great 
point,  unless  requested  by  .some  prince  or  s'ate  in 
alliance  with  thejji.  This  generous  part  was  per- 
formed by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  an  examina- 
tion was  ma.lo  with  great  solemniiy,  but  no  deci- 
sion followed,  only  the  senate  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  oriiercd  him  to  depart  their  dominions  in  three 
days.  In  bis  (light  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  conducted  him  to  Naples,  where 
they  treated  him  with  the  most  barbarous  indig- 
nities. Afterthey  had  often  expo-ed  him,  mounted 
on  on  ass,  to  the  ..ruel  in-ults  of  the  brutal  mob, 
he  was  shijiped  on  board  a  galley  as  a  slave.  He 
was  then  carried  to  St.  Lucar,  from  thence  to  a 
castle  in  the  heart  of  Castille,  and  never  was  heard 
of  more.  The  lirinness  of  his  behavinur,  his  sin- 
gular mi)de.>ty  and  her  ii  nl  patience,  are  men- 
tic.ned  with  ailmiiation  by  Le  Clede,  To  the  la.st 
he  maintained  the  truth  of  his  a-sertions: — a  word 
never  slipt  from  hi-  lips  which  tnight  countenance 
the  charge  of  impisture.  or  justify  the  cruelty  of 
his  persecutors.  All  I'urrjpe  was  astonished  at  the 
ministiyof  .Spain,  who,  by  their  method  of  con- 
ducing it,  had  made  an  affair  so  little  to  their 
ciedit,  the  topic  of  general  Conversati  n ;  an.l 
their  assertion,  that  the  unhappy  sufferer  was  a 
magician,  was  looked  uix.n  as  a  tacit  aeknanlcdge- 
pieut  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions. 


Thy  future  honours  on  thy  shield  behold. 
The  cross,  and  victor's  wreath,  emh'jst  in  gold  : 
At  thy  comiTianding  frown  we  trust  to  see 
I  he  I  urk  and  Arab  bend  the  suppliant  knee  :      5C 
Beneath  the  morn,  dread  king,  thine  empire  lies*, 
When  midnight  veils  thy  I.u-itanian  skies; 
And  when  de'.ccnding  in  the  wcrtern  main 
The  Sun  still  rises  on  thy  lengthening  reign'  : 
Thou  blooming  scion  of  the  noblest  stem, 
Our  nation's  safety,  and  our  age's  gem, — 
"  young  SebastKiu,  hasten  to  the  |)rime 
Of  manly  youth,  to  Fame's  high  temi)le  climb  : 
Yet  now  attentive  hear  the  Muse's  lay 
While  thy  green  years  to  mauhiMd  speed  away :  60 
The  youthful  tcrrours  of  thy  brow  suspend, 
.And,   O  propitious,  to  the  song  attend. 
The  numerous  song,  by  patriot-passion  fir'd. 
And  by  the  glories  of  thy  race  inspir'd  : 
To  be  the  herald  of  my  country's  fame, 
My  first  ambition  and  my  dearest  aim  : 
Nor  conquests  fabulous,  nor  actions  vain. 
The  .Muse's  pastime,  here  adorn  the  strain: 
Orlando's  fury,  and  Kogero's  raie, 
And  ail  the  heroes  of  the  Aouian  page,  70 

The  dreams  of  bards  surpass'il  the  world  shall  view. 
And  own  their  boldest  fictions  may  be  true ; 
Surpass'd  and  dimm'd  by  the  superior  blaze 
Of  Gama's  mighty  deeds,  which  here  bright  Truth 

displays. 
Nor  nure  let  History  boast  her  heroes  old ; 
Their  glorious  rivals  here,  dread  prince,  behold  : 
Here  shine  the  valiant  Nunio's  deeds  unfeign'd. 
Whose  single  arm  the  falling  slate  sustain'd  ; 
Here  fearless  Egas'  wars,  and,  Fiias,  thine. 
To  give  full  aidour  tothc  song  co.nbine;  80 

But  ardour  equal  to  your  martial  ire 
Demantis  the  thundering  sounds  of  Homer's  Ivre. 
To  niatcli  I  he  twelve  so  long  by  bards  renown'ci'. 
Here  brave  Magricio  and  his  peers  are  cronn'd 
(A  glorious  twelve  I)  with  deathless  laurels,  wen 
In  gallant  arms  before  the  Dnglish  thit)ne. 

^  When  wo  consider  the  glorions  successes  which 
had  attended  the  arms  of  the  Portngucse  in  Africa 
and  India,  and  the  high  reputation  of  their  ndli- 
tary  and  naval  prowess,  for  Portugal  was  then 
empress  of  the  ocean,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  imagination  of  Camoens  was  warmed  w  ith 
the  view  of  his  country's  greatness,  and  that  he 
talks  of  its  power  and  grandeur  ill  a  strain,  which 
must  aijpear  as  iiiere  hypeihole  to  those  whose 
ideas  of  Portugal  are  drawn  from  its  present  broken 
-pirit  and  diminished  state. 

~  Imitated  perhaps  from  Rutiiius,  speakin"  of 
(he  I'otnan  empire, 

Volvitur  ipse  til>i.  qui  consp'cit  omnia,  Phttbut, 
.'Vtque  tuis  ortos  in  tua  condit  equos; 
or  more  probably  from  these  lines  of  Kiichannao 
addressed  to  John  HI.  king  of  Portugal,  Ihegrand- 
f  itlier  of  Sebastian, 

Inqne  tuis  Phoebus  rcgnis  oriensque  cadensqiie 
Vix  longuiii  fe.ssocoiideret  axe  diem. 

F.'  qua;cunque  vagoseiircumvol'ifJ^llvmiJO 
.\ffiflget  ratibus  damma  u.iiiistra  tuis. 

"  I'he  twelve  peers  of  Cliarlenia«me,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  old  romances.  For  the  episode  of 
M  u  ricio  aud  bis  eleven  companions,  seethe  Sixth 
Lusiad, 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


I'nmatch'd  no  more  theGalli''  Charles  sliall  stand. 
Or  Cisar's  name  the  first  of  praise  command: 
Of  nobler  acts  the  crown'd  Aluiizos  see. 
Thy  valiant  sires,  to  whom  the  bemled  knee       90 
Of  vanqiiish'd  Afric  bow'd.     Nor  less  in  fame. 
He  who  eonfin'd  therajre  of  eivil  flame, 
The  pidlike  John,  beneath  whose  aivfiil  sword 
Hebellion  crouch'd  and  liemhlinpown'd  him  lord. 
Those  henws  too,  who  thy  hold  tla?;  unfurl'd. 
And  spread  thy  banners  o'er  the  <  astern  world. 
Whose  spears  subdued  the  kin?:doi"s  of  the  ni'rn, 
Their  names  and  ;;lorii'US  "  ars  the  song  adorn  ; 
The  diring  Oama.  wliose  uneqnall'd  name 
Proud  monarch  shines  o'er  all  of  naval  fame  :    100 
Castro  the  bold,  in  arjns  a  peerless  kniiht, 
And  stern  Pacheco,  dreadful  in  the  ll^lit  : 
The  two  Almeydas,  names  for  ever  dear, 
By  Tac'>'s  nymphs  einhalm'd  with  many  a  tear  ; 
Ah,  still  their  early  fate  the  nyin|>hs  shall  mourn, 
And  bathe  with  many  a  tear  their  hapless  urn  : 
Nor  shall  the  godlike  Albuquerk  restrain 
The  Muse's  fury  ;  o'er  the  purpled  plain 
The  Muse  shall  lead  him  in  his  thundering  car 
Amidst  his  glorious  brothers  of  the  war,  1  lO 

Whose  fame  in  arms  resounds  from  sky  to  sky, 
And  bids  their  deeds  the  power  of  death  defy. 
And  while  to  thee  1  tune  the  duteous  lay. 
Assume,  O  potent  k'HR !  thine  empire's  sway ; 
With  thy  brave  host  throucrh  Afric  march  along. 
And  '.;ive  new  triumphs  to  immortal  song  : 
On  thee  with  earnest  eyes  the  nations  waif. 
And  cold  with  dread  the  Moor  ex|)ects  his  fate  ; 
The  barbarous  mountaineer  on  Tamils'  brows 
To  thv  expected  yoke  his  shoulder  bows  ;  120 

Fair  Thetis  wooes  thee  with  her  blue  domain, 
Her  nuptial  son,  and  fondly  yields  her  reiprn  ; 
And  from  thebowers  of  Heaven  thv  Rrandsires'  see 
Their  various  virtues  bloom  afresh  in  thee  ; 
One  for  the  joyful  days  of  peace  rcnown'd. 
And  one  with  war's  triumphant  laurels  crown'd : 
With  joyful  hands  to  deck  thy  manly  brow, 
They  twine  the  laurel  and  the  olive-bouyh  ; 
AVith  joyful  eyes  a  glorious  throne  they  see. 
In  Fame's  eternal  dome,  reserv'd  for  thee  '".      150 
Yet  while  thy  youthful  hand  delays  to  wield 
The  sceptre'd  power,  or  thunder  of  the  field. 
Here  view  thine  Argonau's,  in  seas  unknown. 
And  all  the  terroursof  the  burnin?  zone, 
Till  their  proud  standards,  rear'd  in  other  skies, 
And  all  their  conquests  meet  thy  wondering;  eyes". 

»  J.ihn  111.  king  of  Portugal,  celebrated  for  a 
long  and  peaceful  reiuu;  and  the  empen  r  Ch;!rles 
V.  who  was  engaied  in  almost  continual  wars. 
•"Anne  novum  tardis  sidus  te  n.ensihns  adda--, 
Qu5  locus  Eripmen  inter,  Che|p,s<-|ucsequentes 
Panditur  :  ipse  tibi jam  hraehia  contrahitardens 
Scorpius,  et  eceli  justa  plu^  parte  reliqnit.  Virg. 
"  Some  critics  have  condemned  Virgil  f  T  stop- 
ping his  narrative  to  introduce  even  a  short  obser- 
vation of  his  own.     Milton's  beautiful  complaint 
of  his  blindness  has  been  blamed  for  the  same  rea- 
lon,  as  being  no  part  of  the  subject  of  his  poem. 
The  address  of  Camoens  to  don  Sebastian  has  not 
escaped  the  same  censure;  though    in  some  mea- 
sure undeservedly,  as  the  poet  has  had  the  art  to 
intej-wcavn  therein  some  part  of  the  general  argu- 
ment of  his  jioein. 


Now  far  from  land,  o'er  Neptune's  dread  abode. 
The  l.usitanian  fleet  triumphant  rode; 
Onu-ard  they  trae'd  the  wide  and  lonesome  main, 
Where  ehangefid  Proteus  leads  his  scaly  tr.iin  ;  140 
The  dancing  vanes  before  the  zephyrs  flow'd. 
And  their  bold  keels  the  trackless  ocean  plongh'd  ; 
I'nplough'd  before  the  preen  tinged  billows  rose. 
And  curi'd  and  whitcn'd  romid  the  noddnig  prows. 
When  .love,  the  pod  who  with  a  thought  controls 
The  raging  seas,  and  balances  the  poles, 
From  Ileav'n  heheltl.  and  will'd  in  sovereign  state. 
To  fix  the  eastern  world's  depentling  fate: 
Swift  at  his-  nod  th'  Olympian  herald  flies, 
.And  calls  th'  immortal  senate  of  the  skies  ;        150 
Where,   from  the   sov'reign  throne  of  Karthand 
Th'  immutable  decrees  of  Fale  are  given.  [Heaven, 
Instant  the  regents  of  the  spheres  of  light. 
And  those  who  ride  the  paler  orfts  of  night, 
With  those,  the  gods  whose  delegated  sway 
The  burning  South  and  frozen  North  obey  { 
And  they  whose  empires  see  the  day-star  rise, 
And  evening  Phoebus  leave  the  western  skies; 
All  instaiit  pour'd  along  the  milky  road. 
Heaven's  crystal  pavements  glittering  as  they  trode: 
And  now,  obedient  to  the  dread  command,         161 
liefore  their  awful  lord  in  order  stand. 

Sublime  and  dreadful  on  his  regal  thrrne. 
That  glow'd  with  stars,and  bright  as  lightning  shone, 
Th'  immortal  sire,  who  darts  the  thunder,  sate. 
The  crown  and  sceptre  added  solemn  state  ;   frays 
The  crown,  of  Heaven's  own  pearls,   whose  ardent 
Flam'd  round  his  brows,   outshone  the  diamunil's 

blaze: 
Mis  breath  such  gales  of  vital  fr.igrance  shed. 
As  migU,  with  sudden  life,  inspire    the  dead:    170 
Supreme  control  thron'd  in  his  awful  eyes 
Appear'd,  and  mark'd  the  monarch  of  the  skies. 
On  seats  thatburn'd  with  peail  and  ruddy  gold, 
'J'he  subject  gods  their  sovereign  lonl  enfold. 
Each  in  his  rank,  when,  with  a  voice  that  shook 
The  towersof  He:iven,  the  world's  dread  ruler  spoke: 

"  Immorial  heirs  of  light,  my  purpose  hear. 
My  counsels  ponder,  and  the  Fates  revere: 
Unless  Oblivion  o'er  your  minds  has  thrown 
Her  dark  blank  shades,  to  you,  ye  gods  are  known 
The  Fate.s'  decree,  ami  ancient  warlike  fauie     181 
Of  that  bold  race  w  hich  boasts  of  Lnsns'  name; 
That  bold  advent'rous  race,  the  Fates  declare, 
A  potent  empire  in  the  east  shall  rear, 
Surjiassing  B-ibel's  or  the  Persian  fame, 
Proud  Gr^cia's  boast,  or  Rome's  illustrious  name. 
Oft  from  these  brilliant  scats  have  you  belield 
The  sons  of  Lusus  on  the  dusty  field. 
Though  few,  triumphant  o'er  the  numerous  Moors, 
Till  from  the  beanteonslawnsonTago'sshores  190 
They  drove  the  cruel  foe.     And  oft  has  Heaven 
Ilefore  their  trmps  the  proud  Castilians  driven; 
While  Victory  her  eagle  wings  displav'd 
\\  here'er  their  warriors  wave  the  shining  blade. 
Nor  rests  unknown  how  Lusiis'  heroes  5too<I 
When  Rome's  ambition  dyedtheworld  with  blood  ; 
What  glorious  laurels  \"iriatus  "  gain'd, 
How  oft  his  sword  with  Roman  gore  was  stain'd ; 


"  This  brave  Lusitanian,  who  was  first  a  shep- 
herd and  a  famous  hunter,  and  afterwards  a  cap- 
tain of  banditti,  exasperated  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
Romans,  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  revolt  and 
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Ami  what  fair  palms  their  martial  arduiir  erown'd, 
When  li>d  to  battle  by  the  cliiuf  lenown'ii.        '2(1(1 
Wlio  feign'd  a  <ic'nion,  In  a  deer  coiiceal'd  *3^ 
To  him  Ihc  counsels  of  the  ((o.ls  rcveald. 
And  now  ambitious  to  extt^nd  thtir  snay 
7;ev"nd  thoir  conquests  on  the  sonthmost  bay 
Of  Afric's  swarthy  coast,  on  floating,  wood 
Tliey  bravp  the  terr mrsof  the  ilicary  flood, 
Where  only  black-uiiig' 1  mists  have  h  iverd  o'er. 
Or  drivinR  clouds  have  saii'd  Ihe  wave  before; 
Beneath  new  skies  thevhold  their  dreadfvd  nay 
To  reaeli  the  cradle  of  the  new-horn  <i:vv  :  210 

And  Fate,  who^e  mandates  nnrevok'd  remain. 
Has  wili'd  that  lonj;  shall  Lnsus'  offsprini:  reinn 
Tlie  hirds  of  that  wide  sea,  whose  waves  behold 
'ilic  Sun  come  forth  enthron'd  in  biviiinj  gold. 

(.hake  ofl"  the  yoke.  Betnc  appointed  frenemi,  he 
defeated  V'etilius  the  prselor.  who  commanded  in 
J.usitania,  or  further  .Spain.  After  this  he  dcf.atcd, 
in  throe  pitched  battles,  the  prsctors  C.  Plautins 
IIvps,Tus,  and  Claudius  Unitnaniis,  though  they 
led  ajairi-t  him  very  numerous  armies.  For  six  years 
he  continued  victorious,  puttin;  the  Romans  to 
flijrht  wherever  he  met  them,  and  layin;  waste  the 
countries  of  their  allies.  Havini;  obtained  such 
advanlai;es  over  the  proconsul  Servilianus,  that  the 
only  choice  which  was  left  to  the  Koman  army  was 
death  or  slavery ;  the  brave  Viriatus,  iusiead  of 
putting  them  ail  to  the  sword,  as  he  couM  easily 
have  done,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  general,  olier- 
ing  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him  on  litis  single 
condition,  that  he  should  continne  master  of  the 
country  now  in  his  power,  and  that  the  Romans 
should  remain  possessed  of  the  rest  of  Spain. 

'I'he  proconsul,  wlio  expected  notliing  hut  death 
or  slavery,  thought  these  very  favourable  and  mo- 
derate terms,  and  without  hesitation  concluded 
a  peace,  which  was  soon  after  ratified  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  people.  Viriatus,  by  this  treaty, 
completed  the  glorious  desi;;n  he  had  always  in 
view,  which  was  to  erect  a  kingdom  in  the  vast 
country  he  had  conquered  from  the  Uepiiblic.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  thetreaelu  ryof  the  Itomans,  he 
would  have  lieconte,  as  Florus  calls  him,  the  K 
mulus  of  Spain  :  he  would  have  founded  a  monar- 
chv  capable  of  counterbalancing  the  power  of 
Home. 

The  Senate,  still  desirous  to  revenge  Iheir  late 
defeat,  soon  after  this  peace  ordered  U.  Servilius 
C.X'pio  to  exasperate  Viriatus,  and  force  him  by  re- 
pealed afl'ronis  to  commit  the  first  acts  of  hostiliry. 
But  this  mean  artifice  did  not  succeed.  Viriatus 
would  not  be  provoked  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Ou  this  the  conscript  fathers,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
gtacc  of  their  republic,  ordered  C'icpio  to  declare 
war,  and  to  proclaim  Viriatus,  who  had  given  no 
provocation,  an  enemy  to  Rome.  To  this  b.i.'^'ncss 
Cxpio  added  still  a  greater  ;  bccorrupteil  Ihe  am- 
bassadors which  Viriatus  had  sent  to  negotiate  with 
hiin.who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman,  treacher- 
ously murdered  their  protector  and  general  while 
he  slept. — Univ.  (list. 

'3  Sertorius,  who  was  invited  by  the  Liisitanians 
to  defend  them  against  the  Koniaus.  He  had  a 
tame  white  hind,  which  he  had  accustomed  to  fol- 
low him,  and  from  which  be  pretended  to  receive 
the  instructions  of  Diana.  liy  this  artifice  lie  im- 
posed upon  the  superstition  of  that  people. 

Vid.  riut. 


lint  now,  the  tedious  length  of  -.rintfr  past, 
Oistress'd  aud  weak,  the  iicp-oes  fa'nt  at  last. 
What  gulfs  they  dar'd,  vousaw,  what  storms  they 

bravd, 
Teneath  what  variousheavens  their  banners  wav'd  ! 
Now  .\,ercy  pleads,  and  soon  the  rising  land 
To  their  glad  eyes  shall  o'er  the  waves  expand.  220 
\s  wileome  friends  the  iiati'CS  shall  receive. 
With  Ixjuiity  feast  them,  and  with  joy  relieve. 
Am]  when  refieshment  shall  their  strength  renew. 
Thence  shall  they  turn, and  their  bold  route  pursue." 

So  spi^ke  high  .love  :  the  gods  in  silence  heard. 
Then,  rising, each,  by  turns,  his  though.'j>  prefcrr'd: 
Rut  chief  was  Bacchus  of  the  adverse  train  '»; 
Fearful  he  was,  nor  fear'd  his  pride  in  vain, 
ShouM  Lusuj'  race  arrive  on  India's  shore. 
Mis  ancient  honours  would  be  known  no  more  ;  230 
No  more  in  N'y.sa  'S  should  the  native  tell 
What  kings,  what  mighty  hosts  before  him  felt. 
The  fertile  vales  beneath  the  risinci.Sun 
He  view'd  as  his,  by  right  of  victory  won. 
And  deem'd  that  ever  in  immortal  song 
The  conqueror's  title  should  to  him  belong. 
YetFate,  he  knew,  had  will'd,that,  loos'dfromSpain, 
Boldly  advem'rous  tliroiigh  the  polar  main, 
A  warlike  race  shouhl  come,  renown'd  in  arms, 
And  ihake  the  eastern  world  with  war"s  alarms, 
Whose  glorious  conquest  and  eternal  fame         241 
III  black  oblivion's  waves  should  whelm  his  name. 

Urania- Venus'^,  queen  of  sacred  love. 
Arose, and  fix'd  her  asking  eyes  on  Jove: 
Her  eyes,  well  pleas'd,  in  Lusus'.sons  could  trace 
A  kindred  likeness  to  the  Roman  race. 
For  whom  of  ild  such  kind  regard  she  bore  ''  ; 
The  same  their  triumphs  on  Barbarla's  shore, 
The  same  the  ardour  of  their  warlike  flame. 
The  manly  music  of  their  tongue  "  the  same.  250 


'<  The  French  translator  has  the  following  note 
on  this  [ilacc  :  I.e  Camoi-ns  ii'a  pourtant  fait  en 
cela  que  suivre  rexamplcde  rEcriturc,  comme  on 
le  voit  dans  ces  paroles  du  premier  chapitie  de 
Job.  Quidam  autem  die  cum  veni.ssent,  &.C.  Un 
jour  que  Icscnfans  du  --'eigneur  s'etcient  assemble 
devant  stm  trone,  Satan  y  vintaussi,  &c. 

'5  An  ancient  city  in  India,  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

"•  We  have  already  obsened,  that  an  alli  gorieal 
machinery  has  always  been  e.steemed  an  essential 
requisite  of  the  epopaia,  and  the  reason  upon 
which  it  is  founded  has  been  pointed  out.  The 
allegorical  machinery  of  the  I.usiad  has  now  com- 
menced ;  and  throughout  the  poem  the  hero  ij 
guarded  and  condu<;ted  by  the  Celestial  Venus,  or 
Divine  Love.  The  true  poetical  colouring  is  thus 
supported  and  preserved:  but  in  illustration  of  this, 
see  the  Preface,  and  the  note  on  the  allegory  of 
Homer,  near  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Lusiad. 

''  See  the  note  in  the  Second  Hook  on  the  fol. 
lowing  passage : 

As  wiicn  in  Ida's  bower  she  stood  of  yore,  &c. 

'"  Camoens  says, 

K  na  lingoa,  na  qual  quando  imagina, 
Com  pouca  corrup^ao  ere  que  he  L;ttina, 
Qualifications  are  never  elegant  in  poetry.     Fan- 
shaw's   translation,  and  the  original,    both  prove 
this. 

.^— -^— —  their  tongue 

Which  she  Ihiukt  Latin  with  email  dross  zicoRf. 
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Affectii  n  thus  llic  Kjvply  joddess  sway'd, 
Nor  li'ss  what  Kate's  unblnttcd  pafre  displav'd  ; 
Where'er  this  people  siionld  theirempire  rais-^, 
She  knew  her  altars  iioul'l  iiimiiriibir'd  blaze, 
And  ba  bar.Mis  naiions  at  her  liolv  shrine 
]ie  huiimni/'d.  and  taught  her  lore  divine. 
Her  spreadinu  h  .nyiirs  tluis  the  one  inspir'd, 
And  nnc  the  dread  to  lose  his  «orsh.|)  lird. 
Their  strofrgling  faeti^ns  shook  Ih'  Dlytniiian  state 
With  :ill  the  elamoroiis  tempest  of  debate.  260 

Thus  when  the  storm  uith  sudden  Ru.-i'  invades 
The  aneient  forest's  cjei'p  and  lofty  sli:\des, 
The  burstin?  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course, 
Tlie shattcr'd  oak  crash,  and  with  echoes  hoarse 
The  mounlains  groan,  «hile  iihirlincf  on  the  blast 
The  thid-eninj  leaves  a  gloimy  darkness  cast. 
Such  was  the  tumult  in  the  blest  abodts. 
When' .'Mars,  high  tow'ring  o'er  the  rival  gods, 
Stepp'd  fort h  ;  stern    sparkles  from   his    cyc-halls 

glanc'd; 
And  now,  before  the  throne  of  Jove  advane'd,  270 
O'er  his  left  shoulder  his  broad  shield  lie  throiis, 
And  lifts  his  helm  aho\e  his  dreadfjl  brows: 
Bold  and  enivg'd  he  stands,  and,  frowning  round. 
Strikes  hi-  tall  spear-stall" on  the  soun'hiic  tmund  ; 
Heaven  trembled ,  and  the  light  turn'd  pale 's — Such 
His  fierce  demcanonro'erOlympus  spread:  [dread 
When  thus  the  warrior, — "  <>  eternal  siie. 
Thine  is  the  sceptre,  thine  the  thunder's  lire. 
Supreme  dominion  thine;  then,  father,  hear.    279 
Shall  that  l>old  race  which  once  to  thee  was  dear. 
Who,  now  fullilling  thy  decrees  of  old,  [hold, 

Thiough   these  wild  v.av'es  their  fearless  journey 
Shall  that  bold  race  no  more  ihy  care  cn.gage, 
But  sink  the  vietiinsof  iiiihallow'd  rage  ! 
Did  Bacchus  yield  to  reason's  voice  divine, 
Bacchus  the  cause  of  Ltisus'  sons  would  join ; 
Lu.Mis,  the  lov'd  compani  n  of  his  cares. 
His  earthly  toils,  his  dangers,  and  his  wars  : 
But  envy  still  a  fee  to  worth  will  piove. 
To  worth  though  guarded  by  the  arm  of  Ji<ve.    590 

"Then  th"U,  dre.id  lord  of  fate,  unmov'd  remain. 
Nor  let  weak  change  thine  awful  counsels  stain, 
For  Liisus'  race  thy  promis'i!  favour  show  : 
Swift  as  the  arrow  from  .Apollo's  bow 
Let  Maia's  son  explore  the  watery  way, 
Where  spent  with  toil,  with  v.e-.rj-  hopes,  they  stray ; 
And  safe  tu  harbour,  through  Ihcileep  untried. 
Let  him,  impower'd,  their  wandering  vesselsguide  ; 
There  let  them  hear  of  India's  wish'd  for  sl.oie. 
And  balmy  rc.-t  iheirriinlingstiength  restore."  yi  0 

Hes!)oke:   high  Jove  assenting  bow'd  ihe  head, 
And  6oating  clouds  of  nectar'd  fragrance  shed  : 
Then  lowly  bending  to  lb'  eternal  sire, 
Each  in  his  duteous  rank,  the  gods  retire,  [wcigh'd, 

Whilst  tlius  in  Heavm's  bright  palace  fate  was 
Eight  onward  still  the  brave  armada  stray'J: 
Right  ■  n  they  steer  by  I'tbi-.tjia'.-  stra;.d 
And  pastoral  Madagascar's  •'"  verdant  land. 


"  The  Ihocght  in  the  original  has  something  in 
it  wildly  great,  though  it  is  not  expressed  in  the 
happiest  manner  of  Camoeus, 

O  Ceo  treineo,  e  Apollo  detorrado 
Hum  pouco  a  luz  perdeo,  Como  inflado. 
«'  Called  by  the  ancient  geographers  Menuthia, 
and  Cema  F.lhiupica;  by  the  natives,  the  Island  of 
the  Moon  ;  and  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Isle  of  St. 
laurii.ce,  on  whose  festival  they  discovered  it. 


Before  the  balmv  gales  of  cheerful  spring,  [wine; 
With  Heav'n  tlieir  friend,  they  spread  the  canv.n»s 
'i'be  sky  cerulean,  and  the  breathing  air,  311 

The  lasting  promise  of  a  calm  declare. 
Behind  them  now  the  cape  of  Piaso  bends, 
Ano'her  ocean  to  their  view  extend>. 
Where  blaek-topp'd  islands,  to  their  longing  eyes, 
Lav'd  by  the  gentle  waves",  in  pnispect  rise. 
But  Cama  (captain  of  the  vent'roiis  baud, 
Ofbold  empri/.e,  and  born  for  high  continand. 
Whose  martial  liies,  with  prudence  close  allied, 
I'.nsur'd  the  smiles  of  fortune  on  his  side)  [pear'd, 
Bears  ofi'  tho.se  shores  which  waste  and  wild  ap- 
Anil  eastward  still  fur  happier  climates  steer'il:  322^ 
When  .gathering  round  audblaekeningo'cr  the  tide, 
A  fleet  of  small  canoes  the  pilot  spied  ; 
Hoisting  their  sails  of  palm-tree  leaves,  inwove 
With  curious  art,  a  swarmina  crowd  they  move: 
Long  were  their  boat?,  and  sharp  to  hound  along 
Through  the  dash'd  waters,  broad  their  oars  and 
ri*'  bending  rowers  on  their  features  bore  [strong: 
The  swarthy  marks  of  l^baeton's"  fall  of  yore,  .'j.'JO 
When  flaming  lightnings  scoreh'd  the  banks  of  Po, 
.And  nations  blacken'd  in  the  dread  o'ertItu>w. 
Their  garb,  diseovei-'d  as  approaching  nigh. 
Was  cotton,  sfrip'd  with  many  a  gaudy  dye  : 
'T  was  one  whole  piece;  beneath  one  arm,  confin'd; 
The  re.st  hung  lot).se  and  fiutter'd  on  the  wind; 
.All,  but  one  breast,  above  the  loins  was  b.ire. 
And  swelling  turbans  hound  their  jetty  hair  : 
Theirarmswerc  bearded  darts  and  falchions  bread. 
And  warlike  music  s;iunded  as  they  row'd.         340 
With  joy  th«!  sailors  saw  the  boats  draw  near. 
With  joy  beheld  the  human  face  appear  :     fplore. 
What  naiions  these,  their  wondering  thoughts  e.\- 
What  rites  tliey  follow,  and  what  god  adore. 
And  now  with  hands  and  kerchiefs  nav'd  in  air 
The  barb'rous  race  their  friendly  mind  declare. 
Glad  were  the  crew,  and  ween'd  that  happy  day 
Shuuhl  end  their  dangers  and  their  toils  repay. 
The  lofty  masts  Ihe  nimble  youths  ascend. 
The  ropes  they  haul,  and  o'erthe  yard-arms  bend  ; 
And  now  their  bowsprits  pointing  to  the  shore,  3il 
(.A  safe  moon'd  bay,)  w  ith  siacken'd  sails  they  bore : 

^'  The  original  savs.  The  sea  showed  them  n6w 
islands,  which  it  encircled  and  laved.  Thus  ren- 
dered by  Fanshaw : 

Neptune  disclos'd  new  isles  which  he  did  play 
About,  and  with  his  billows  dnnc't  the  bay. 

'' feriint  luctu  Cycniiin  Phaetonis  aniati, 

I»npul:as  inter  frondes  umbramque  turorum 
Dumcanit,  et  mtESluin  musasolaiur  aniorem  : 
Canentem  niolli  pluma  duxisse  senectain. 
IJnquentem  terras,  ct  sidera  voi  e  seqnentem. 
■Virg.  ;En.  x.  1.  189. 
The  historical  foundation  of  the  fable  of  Phaeton 
is  this:    Phaeton  was  a  young  enterprising  prince 
of  Libya.     Crossing  the  .Mediterranean  in  quest  of 
adventures,  he  landed  at  F.pirus,  from  whence  he 
went  to    Italy  to  see   his  intimate  friend  Cygiins. 
Phaeton  was  skilled  in  astrology,  from  whence  he 
arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  the  son  of  Apollo. 
One  day  in  the  heal  of  summer,    as  he  >vas  riding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  bis  horses  took  fright  at 
a   clap   of  thunder,  and  plunged  into  the  river, 
v.liere,   together  with  their  master,  they  perished. 
Cygnus,  who  was  a  poet,   celebrated   the  death  of 
his  friend  in  verse,  from  whence  the  fable. 

Vid.  Pltitar.  in  Vit.  PyiT. 
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With  cheerful  shouts  they  fiul  the  gather'il  sail, 
Th;it  less  and  IfS  flaps  quiverinpon  the  gale; 
Tlie  prows,  their  speed  stopp'd,  o'er  the  surges  nod, 
The  falliiie  anchors  dash  the  fuaniing  flood : 
When  sudden  as  thev  stopp'd,  the  swarthy  race 
With  smiles  of  friendly  welcome  on  each  tacc, 
'riic^hip'shigh  sides  swift  hy  the  cordage  climb: 
Illustrious  Gania,  with  an  air  sublime,  360 

Soften'd  bv  mild  humanity,  receives. 
And  to  their  chief  the  hand  of  friendship  gives  ; 
Bids  spread  the  board,  and,  instant  as  he  said, 
Along  the  deck  the  festive  board  is  spread  : 
Thi-  sparkling  wine  in  crystal  goblets  glows, 
And  round  ami  ir>und  with  cheerful  welcome  flows. 
'\\'hile  thus  the  fine  its  sprigiitly  glee  inspires, 
Fi  oin  whence  the  fleet,  the  swarthy  chief  inquires  ,- 
What  seas  they  pass'd,  what 'vantage  would  attain, 
Aufl  what  the  shore  their  purpose  hop'd  to  gain  ? 
"  Kri>m  furthest  west,"  the  I.usian  race  reply,  371 
"  To  teach  the  golden  eastern  shores  we  try. 
Thrrtugh  that  unbounded  sea  whose  billows  roll  ' 
From  the  cold  northern  to  the  southern  pole; 
Aufl  h\*  the  wide  extent,  the  dreary  vast 
Of  Afric's  bays,  already  have  we  past ; 
And  many  a  sky  have  seen,  and  many  a  shore. 
Where  but  sea-monsters  cut  the  waves  bcfuie. 
To  spread  the  glories  of  our  monarch's  reign, 
F'>r  India's  shore  we  brave  the  trackless  main,  3S0 
Onr  glorious  toil,  auil  at  his  nod  would  brave 
The  dismal  gulfs  of  .Acheinn's  black  wave. 
And  now.  in  turn,  your  race,  your  country  tell. 
If  on  your  lips  fair  truth  delights  tn  dwell  ; 
To  ns,  imconscious  of  ihe  falseiiood,  show. 
What  of  these  seas  ami  India's  site  you  know." 

"  Rude  are  the  natives  here,"  the  Moor  replied, 
"  Dark  arctheirmin<ls,and  brute-desire tlieirguide: 
But  we,  of  alien  blood  and  strangers  here. 
Nor  hold  their  customs  nor  their  laws  revere.      390 
From  Abram's  race  our  holy  prophet '^  spriuig. 
An  angel  taught,  and  Hea\en  inspir'd  his  tongue; 
His  sacred  lites  and  mandates  we  obey. 
And  distant  empires  own  his  holy  sway. 
From  isle  to  isle  our  trading  vessels  roam, 
?.Tozambic's  harbour  onr  commodious  home. 
If  then  your  sails  for  India's  shores  expand. 
For  sultry  Ganges  or  Hydaspes'  strand. 
Here  shall  you  find  the  pilot  skill'd  to  guide 
Through  alt  the  dangers  of  the  per'lous  tide,     400 
Though  wide-spread  shelves  and  cruel  rocks  unseen. 
Lurk  in  the  way,  and  whirlpools  rage  between. 
Accept,  mean  while,  what  fruits  these  islands  hold, 
And  to  the  regent  let  your  wish  be  told. 
Then  may  your  mates  the  ncctlful  stores  provide. 
And  all  your  various  wants  be  here  supplied." 

So  spake  the  Moor,  and  bearing  smiles  untrue. 
And  signs  of  friendship,  with  his  bands  withdrew. 
O'cipower'd  w  thjoy  uuhop'd  the  sailors  stood. 
To  find  sui:h  kindness  on  a  shore  so  rude.         410 

Now,  shooting  o'er  the  flood  his  fervid  blaze. 
The  red-brow'd  Sun  withdr.nv.-s  his  beamy  raysj 
Safe  in  the  bay  the  crew  forget  their  cares. 
And  peaci'TuI  rest  iheir  wearied  strength  repairs. 
Calm  Twilight^*  miw  his  drowsv  mantle  spreads. 
And  shade  on  shade  the  gloom  still  deepening  sheds. 


"3  Mohammed,  wlio  was  descended  from  Ishmael, 
thew,u  of  .Abraham  by  llagar. 

"  Camou.is,  in  this  passage,  has  imitated  Ho- 
mer in  thu  mauiier  of  Virgil :  by  diversifying  the 


The  Moon,  full-orb'd.  forsakes  her  iratery  cave, 
\nd  lifts  her  lovely  head  almve  the  wave. 
The  snowy  splendours  of  her  modest  ray        fp'^y  ■' 


Str 


)'er  the  glistening 
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Around  her,  glittering  on  the  Heaven's  arch'd  bn 
I'nrHimber'd  stars,  endos'd  in  aicnrc,  glow,        422 
Thick  as  the  dew-dnps  of  the  April  dawn. 
Or  .M.iy-llowei-s  crowding  o'er  the  daisy-lawn: 
The  canvass  whitens  in  ihesilvei'v  bean^ 
And  with  a  mild  pale  red  the  pendants  gleam  : 
The  masis'  tall  shadows  tremble  o'er  the  deep; 
The  peaceful  winds  a  holy  silence  keep  ; 
The  watchman's  carol,  echo'd  from  the  prows, 
.Ali'ue.  at  times,  awakes  the  still  repose.  430 

Aurura  now,  with  dewy  lustre  bright, 
.Appears  ascending  un  the  rear  of  night. 
Willi  gentle  hand,  as  seeming  oft  to  pause. 
The  purple  curtains  of  the  morn  she  diaws; 
The  Sun  comes  forth,  and  soon  the  ioylul  crew, 
Kach  aiding  each,  their  joyful  tasks  pursue. 
Wiile  o'er  the  decks  the  spr»ading  sails  they  throw; 
From  each  tall  mast  the  waving  streamers  flow; 
All  seems  a  festive  holiday  on  board 
T"  wileometo  the  fleet  the  island's  lord.  440 

With  equal  joy  the  regent  sai's  to  meet, 
Anil  brings  fr;  sh  cales,  his  ofl'erings,  to  the  fleet : 
For  of  his  kindred  race  their  line  he  deems, 
Thiit  savage  race  who  rusli'd  from  Caspia's  streams, 
Aud  triumph'd  o'er  the  east.  and.  .Asia  won. 
In  proud  nyzantiiini  fi\'d  their  haughty  throne. 
nra\e  \'ascu  hails  the  chief  with  honest  suides, 
.And  gift  for  gift  with  liberal  hand  he  piles, 
liis  gifts,  the  tx)ast  of  liiirope'sarts  di  close, 
Anil  sparkling  red  the  wineof  Tagus  llows.  450 

High  on  the  sbi-ouds  the  wondering  sailors  bunir. 
To  note  the  Moorish  garb  and  barbarous  tongue: 
N'nr  less  the  subtle  Moor,  with  wonder  fired. 
Their  mien,  their  dicss,  and  lordly  ships  admired  : 
.Much  he  inquires,thelr  king's,  their  country's  name, 
And,  if  from    Turkey's  fertile  shores  they  came: 
What  God  they  worhipp'd.  what  Iheir  sacred  lore. 
What  arms  they  wielded,  and  whatarmour  wore. 
To  whom  brave  fJama:    "  Nor  of  Hagar's  blood 
Am  I,,  nor  plough  from  Izmael's  shores  the  flood; 
From  h'.urope's  strand  I  tra<-e  the  foamy  way,    4^)1 
To  Ouil  the  regions  of  the  infant  day.  [bow. 

The  Ciid   we  worship  streJch'd  yon  heaven's  high 
And  gave  these  swelling  waves  in  roll  below  ; 
The  hem  spheres  if  n'ght  and  day  bespread. 
He  scoop'd  each  va'e.  an<l  rear'd  each  mountain's 
Ilisworil  produc'd  the  nations  of  the  F.arth,  [head  : 
And  gave  the  spirits  of  the  nky  their  birth. 

scene  he  has  made  the  description  his  own.     The 
pass-iie  alluded  to  i«  in  tlie  Kighth  Iliad  : 

fpaciyiT  ajitrffCfi:,   &C. 
Thus  elegantly  translated  by  Pope  : 

As  when  the  Moon,  refulgent  lani|) of  night, 
O'erHeaven"?  clear  azuiesprcailt  her  sacred  light, 
\\  hen  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasis  the  solemn  scene; 
Aixiund  her  throne  the  vivid  planiti  njll, 
And  stars  unnuniber'd  gi'd  the  glowing  ptde, 
(J'er  the  dark  trees  a  velloncr  veidure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  ti  e  uKks  in  prospect  riso, 
A  Hood  of  glory  hursts  fnm  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  .swains,  ri'ioicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
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On  rnith,  by  him,  Iiisholy  'oi'"  ^'Ts  f-'ivrn, 

On  I'.arth  lie  oanieUi  rai-eniankiixl  lo  llt'a\en.  470 

And  now  behold,  what  most  yi'iir  cyps  desire, 

Our  shining  armour,  and  nuv  arms  of  lire  ; 

For  who  has  once  in  fvirndly  peace  beheld. 

Will  dread  to  meet  them  on  the  battle-field. " 

Straight  as  he  spoke,  llie  warlike  Ftoics  dtsplay'd 
Their  itlorious  ?how,  «hi«re,  tire  on  lire  inlaid, 
Appear'd  of  glittering  steel  the  carabines  ; 
There  the  plumed  helms  and  ponderous  brisan- 

drnes; 
O'er  the  broad  bucklers  scnlptnr'd  orbsembost,  479 
Th-  crooked  Falchions'  dreadful  blades  were  cros^. : 
Hereclasping  greaves,  and  jjlated  mail-quilts  strong, 
The  long-bows  here,  aiui  ratiliug  quivers  hung  ; 
And  like  a  grove  the  bvnnish'd  spears  were  seen, 
AVith  darts,  and  halberts  double-edged  between  ; 
Here  dread  grenadoes,  and  tn;mendous  bombs. 
With  deatlii  ten  thousand  lurking  in  their  wombs; 
And  far  around,  of  brown  and  dusky  red, 
The  pointed  piles  of  iron  balls  were  spread. 
The  bomliardeers  now  In  tlie  regent's  view 
The  lluinilering  inortars  and  the  cannon  drew;  4S(I 
Yet  at  their  leader's  nod.  the  sons  of  llame 
( For  brave  and  generous  ever  are  the  same) 
Withheld  their  hands,  nor  gave  the  seeds  of  fire 
To  ruusc  the  thunders  of  the  dreadful  tire. 
For  Gama's  soul  disdain'd  the  priile  of  show, 
Which  acts  the  lion  o'er  the  trembling  roe. 

His  joy  and  wonder  oft  the  Moor  exprcst, 
Ent  rankling  hate  lay  brnofliug  in  his  breast ; 
With  smiles  obedirnt  to  his  will's  contioul, 
He  veils  the  purpose  of  h.s  treacherous  soul.      500 
For  pilots  conscious  of  the  Indian  strand 
Brave  Vasco  sue.-;,  and  bids  the  ^ilour  command 
What  bounteous  gifts  sliall  recompense  their  toils: 
The  .Muor  prevents  him  v.itb  a-;srnling  smiles, 
Fesolved  that  deeds  of  death,  not  wc,r>ls  of  air, 
Shall  lirst  the  hatred  of  his  siml  declare  : 
Such  sudden  rage  his  rankling  tnind  possest. 
When  Gama's  lips  Messiah's  nami'eonfesfs. 
O  depth  of  Heaven's  dread   will,  that   rancorous 

hale 
On  Heaven'sbest  lov'd  in  every  clime  sbould  wait  I 
Now  smiling  round  on  all  the  wondering  crew,    51 1 
The  Moor  attended  by  hi:-  bauds  uiilulrcw  : 


'■>  This,  and  of  consequence,  the  reason  of  the 
Moor's  hate,  together  with    the  fine  description  of 
the  armoury,  is  entirely  nniitted  by  Castera.      The 
original  is,  the  Moor  coureived  hatred,  "  knowing 
they  were  followers  of  tlie   truth  which  the  son  of 
David  taught."     ThiiS  rendered  by  Fanshaw  : 
Knowing  they  follow  that  unerring  light 
The  son  of  David  holds  out  in  his  book. 
By  this  Solomon  must  be  understood,  not  the  Mes- 
siah, as  meant  by  Camoetis. 

*'  Zacocia  (governor  of  Mozambic)  made  no 
doubt  but  our  people  were  of  some  .Mohammedan 
ccmntry. — ^The  mutual  exchange  of  good  ollices  be- 
tween our  people  and  these  islandeis  promised  a 
long  continuance  of  friendship,  but  it  pn.ved  other- 
wise. No  sooner  did  Zanocia  understand  the  stran- 
gers were  Christians,  than  all  his  kindness  was 
turned  into  the  most  hitler  haired  ;  he  began  to 
meditate  their  ruin,  and  sought  by  every  means 
to  destrnv  the  fleet." — Osorius  Silvcnsis  ICpisc,  de 
Rebus  Eman.  Regis  Lusit.  gestis. 


liis  nimble  barges  soon  approach'd  the  land, 
And  ;lio'itsof  jov  recejv'd  him  on  the  strand,  [held. 
From  Heaven's  high  dome    the  vintage -god  he- 
(Whcm  nine  long  months  his  father's  thigh    con- 

ceal'd  «6) 
Well-pleas'd  he  inark'd  the  l\Toor's  determin'd  hate, 
.ind  thus  his  mind  rrvolv'd  in  sc'f-debale: 

"  Has  Heaven,  indeed,  such  glorious  lot  ordain'd  ' 
By  I.nsus'  race  such  conquests  to  be  gain'd        b'29 
O'er  warlike  nations,  and  on  India's  shore, 
Where],  unrival'd,  claini'd  the  palm  before! 
I,  spnnig  from  Jove !  and  shall  these  wandering  few, 
U'bat  .Ainmon's  son  unconquer'd  left,  subdue  ! 
-Ammon's  brave  son,  who  led  the  god  of  war 
His  slave  auxiliar  at  his  thundering* car  ! 
-Must  these  possess  what  J'  vc  to  him  deny'd. 
Possess  what  never  sooth'd  the  Roman  pride! 
Must  these  the  victor's  lordlv  flag  display 
^Vilh  hateful  blaze  beneath  the  rising  day,        539 
My  name  dishonour'd,  and  my  victories  stain'd, 
O'erturn'd  my  altars,  and  my  shrines  prt)fan'd ! 
No — be  it  mine  to  fan  the  regent's  hate  ; 
Occasion  sei/.'tl  commands  the  action's  fate. 
'Tis  mine — this  captain,  now  my  dread  no  more. 
Shall  never  shake  his  spear  on  India's  shore." 

So  spake   the  power,  and   with   the  lightning's 
For  Afric  darted  Ihrnn-h  the  fields  of  light,  [flight 
His  form  divine  he  cloth'd  in  hiunan  shape". 
Anil  rush'd  impetuous  o'er  the  rocky  cape  :        54* 
In  the  dark  semblance  of  a  Moor  he  came, 
For  ait  anrl  old  experience  known  to  fame : 
Him  ;ill  his  peers  with  humble  deference  heard. 
And  all  Mozambic  and  its  prince  rever'd  : 
The  prince  in  haste  be  sought,  and  thus  expr;st 
His  guileful  hate  in  friendly  cotnisel  drest: 

"  And  to  the  regent  of  this  isle  alone 
Are  these  nrlvcnturers  and  their  fraud  unknown  ' 
Has  fame  conceal'd  their  rapine  from  his  ear  ? 
Nor  brought  the  groans  of  plunder'd  nations  here  } 
Vet  still  their  hands  the  peaceful  olive  bore         55V 
Wlu-uc'er  they  anchor'd  on  a  foreign  shore : 
But  nor  their  seeming,  nor  their  oaths  I  trust. 
For  Afric  knows  them  bloody  and  unjust. 
The  nations  sink  beneath  their  lawless  force. 
And  fire  and  blood  havemark'd  their  dearlly  course. 
We  too,  tmless  kind  Heaven  and  thou  prevent. 
Must  fall  the  victims  of  their  dire  intent; 
.And.  gasping  in  the  pangs  of  death,  behold 
Our  wives  led  captive,  and  our  daughters  sold.  5^ft 
By  stealth  they  come,  ere  morrow  dawn,  to  bring 
The  healthful  beverage  from  the  living  spring: 
Arm'd  with  his  troops  the  captain  will  appear  j 
For  conscious  fraud  is  ever  prone  to  fear. 
To  meet  them  tliere,  select  a  trusty  hand. 
And  in  close  ambush  taketby  silent  slaud  ; 
There  wait,  and  sudtlen  on  the  heedless  foe 
Rush,  and  destroy  them  ere  they  dread  the  blow. 
Or  say,  shoidd  some  escape  the  secret  snare 
.Sav'd  by  their  fate,  their  valour,  or  their  care,    570 
Yet  their  dread  fraud  shall  celebrate  our  isle. 
If  fate  consent,  and  I'nou  approve  the  guile. 

■*  According  to  the  Arabians.  B.acchns  was  nou- 
rished during  his  Infancy  in  a  cave  of  .Mount  Meros, 
which  in  Greok  signifies  a  thigh.    Hence  the  fable. 
'"  .\lecto  torvam  facicra  et  furialia  membra 
Exuit:  in  vultus  sese  transformal  aniles, 

Et  froutem  o'jscoeiiam  rugis  arat. 

'  Virg.  >En.  vii.415. 
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Give  then  a  pilot  to  their  wandering  fleet, 
Bnld  in  his  art,  and  tutor'd  in  deceit  j  [guide 

Whose  hand  adventurous  shall  their  helms  inis- 
To  hostile  shores,  or  whelm  them  in  the  tide." 

So  spoke  the  pod,  in  semhlance  <.f  a  sape 
RenownM  for  counsel  and  the  craft  of  ape. 
The  prince,  with  transport  gluwiup  in  his  face, 
Approv'd,  and  caught  him  in  a  kind  embrace;  580 
And  instant  at  the  word  his  bands  prepare 
Their  bearded  darts  and  iron  fanps  of  "ar. 
That  Lusus'  sons  might  purple  with  their  gore 
The  crystal  fountain  which  they  sought  onshore: 
And  still  regardful  of  his  dire  intent, 
A  skilful  pilot  to  the  hay  he  sent. 
Of  honest  mien,  yet  practisM  in  deceit. 
Who  far  at  distance  on  the  beach  sliuuld  wait. 
And  to  the  'scap'd,  if  some  should  'scape  the  snare. 
Should  ofl'er  friendship  and  the  i>ilot's  care;      .^90 
But  when  at  sea,  on  r;;cks  should  dash  their  pride, 
And  whelm  their  lofiy  vanes  beneath  the  lide. 

Apollo  now  had  left  his  watery  bed. 
And  o'er  the  mountains  of  .Arabia  spread 
Ills  rays  that  gluw'd  with  gold;  wlic-n  Gama  rose, 
And  from  his  bands  a  trusty  squadron  chose  : 
Three  speedy  barges  brought  their  casks  to  fill 
From  gurgling  fountain,  or  the  crystal  rill : 
Full-arm'd  they  came,  for  brave  def(;nce  prepar'd. 
For  martial  care  is  ever  on  the  guard  :  6liO 

And  secret  warnings  ever  are  imprest 
On  wisdom  such  as  wak'd  in  Gama's breast. 

And  now,  as  swiftly  springing  o'er  the  tide 
A'ivanc'd  the  boats,  a  troop  cf  Mo"rs  they  spy'd; 
0'<r  the  pale  sands  the  sable  warriors  crowd, 
.lud  toss  their  threatening darls,  and  shout  aloud. 
■\'et  seeming  artless,  though  they  dar'd  the  fight, 
Their  eager  hope  thi  y  plac'd  in  artful  flight, 
To  lead  •l)rave  Gama  where  unseen  by  day 
In  ihrk-biDw'd  shades  their  si  lent  ambush  lay.  610 
With  scornful  gestures  o'er  the  breach  they  stiiile. 
And  push  their  levell'dspearswith  barbarous  pride ; 
Then  fix  the  arrow  to  the  bended  how, 
.And  strike  their  sounding  shielrls.  and  dare  the  foe. 
With  generous  rage  the  Lusian  race  beheld. 
And  each  brave  breast  with  indignation  swell'd, 
To  vie-.r  such  foes  like  snarling  dogs  display 
Their  threatening  tusks,   and  brave  the  sanguine 
Together  with  a  bound  they  spring  to  land,  [fray  : 
L'nknown  wh'jsc  step  first  trod  the  hostile  strand. 
Thus-^,  when  to  gain  his  beauteous  charmer's 
smile,  6*20 

The  youthful  lover  dares  the  bloody  toil, 
I'.efore  the  nodding  bull's  stern  front  he  stands. 
He  leaps,  he  wheels,  he  shouts,  and  waves  his  hands  ! 
The  lordly  brute  disdains  the  stripling's  rage, 
His  nostrils  smoke,  and,  eager  to  engage. 
His  horned  brows  he  levels  with  the  ground. 
And  shuts  his  flaming  eyes,  and,  wheeling  round, 

"  This  simile  is  taken  from  a  favourite  exercise 
in  Spain,  where  it  is  usual  to  see  young  gentle- 
men of  the  best  families,  adorned  with  rilibons,  and 
armed  with  a  javelin  or  kind  of  cut las.>,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  machete,  appear  the  candidates  of 
fame  in  the  lists  of  the  bull  fight.  Though  Ca- 
moens  in  this  description  of  it  has  given  the  victory 
to  the  bull,  it  very  seldom  so  happens,  the  young 
caballeros  being  very  expert  at  this  valorous  exer- 
cise, and  ambitious  to  display  their  dexterity, 
n  hich  is  a  sure  recommendation  to  the  favour  and 
good  opinion  of  the  ladies. 


With  dreadful  bellowine  nishes  on  the  foe, 
And  lays  tlie  boastful  gaudy  champion  low.       630 
Thus  to  the  ficlit  the  !.ons  of  Lusus  sprung. 
Nor  slow  to  fall  their  ample  vengeance  hung  : 
With  sudden  roar  the  carabines  resound. 
And  bursting  echoes  from  the  hills  rebound  ; 
The  lead  lues  hissing  throujh  the  trembling  air. 
And  death's  fell  demons  through  the  flashes  glare. 
Where,  up  the  land,  a  grove  of  palms  enclose. 
And  cist  their  shadows  where  the  fountain  flows, 
The  lurking  ambush  from  their  treacherous  stand 
I^eheld  the  combat  burning  on  the  strand  :        640 
They  sie  the  flash  with  sudden  lightnings  flare. 
And  the  blue  smoke  slow  rollingon  the  air: 
They  ree  their  warriors  drop,  and,  starting,  hear 
The  lingering  thunders  bursting  on  their  ear. 
.Amaz'd,  apiiall'd,  the  treacherous  ambush  fled. 
And  rag'd's,  and  curst  their  birth,  and  quak'd  vith 

dread. 
The  bands  that  vaunting  show'd  their  threaten'd 
With  slaughter  gor'd.  precipitate  in  flight ;  [might. 
Yet  ofi,  though  trembling,  on  the  foe  they  turn 
Their  eyes,  that  red  with  lust  of  vengeance  burn: 
.Aghast  with  fear  and  stem  with  desperate  rage 
The  flying  war  with  dreadful  howls  they  wage, 
l'lints2»,  clods,  and  iavelins  hurling  as  they  fly, 
I  .As  rage  and  wild  despair  their  hands  supply. 
.And  soon  disperst,  their  bands  attempt  no  more 
To  guard  the  fountain  or  defend  the  shore; 
O'er  the  wide  lawns  no  more  their  troops  appear; 
N'or  sleeps  the  vengeance  of  the  victor  here ; 
To  teach  the  nations  what  tremendous  fate 
From  his  dread  arm  on  pcr'nii'd  vows  should  wait, 
lie  seiz'd  the  time  to  awe  the  eastern  world,      6ol 
And  on  the  breach  of  faith  his  thun'lers  hurl'd. 
From  his  black  ships  the  sudden  lightnings  blaze, 
.And  o'er  old  ocnan  flash  their  dreadful  rays  : 
White  clouds  on  clouds  inroli'd  the  smoke  ascends, 
The  hurstiiig tumult  Heaven's  wide  concave  rends: 
The  bays  and  caverns  of  the  winding  shore 
Repeat  the  cannon's  and  the  mortar's  roar: 
The  bombs,  far-flaming,  hiss  along  the  sky. 
And  whirling  through  the  a-r  the  bullets  flv:      C'Q 
riie  wounded  air  with  hollow  deafen'd  sound 
Groans  to  the  direful  strife,  and  trembles  round. 
Now  from  the  Moorish  town  the  sheets  of  fire, 
\\"i<\e  blaze  succeeding  blaze,  to  Heaven  aspire. 
lilai^k  rise  the  clouds  of  smoke,  and,  by  the  gales 
n  Tue dow  n,  in  streams  hang  hovering  o'erthe  valesj 
And,  slowly  floating  round  the  mountain's  head, 
I'heir  pitchy  mantle  o'er  the  landscape  spread. 
I'nnumber'd  sea-fowl,  rising  from  the  shore, 
Geat  round  in  whirls  at  every  cannon's  roar :     C8<# 


"5 e  maldizia 

O  vellio  inerte,  e  a  may,  que  o  Cllio  cria. 
Thus  translated  by  Fanshaw, 

curst  their  ill  luck, 

Th'old  devil,  and  tbedam  that  gave  them  suck. 

3°  Jamqiie   faces  ct  saxa    volant,    furor    arnia 

roinistrat.  \  irg.  /tin.  1. 

The  Spanish  commentator  on  this  place  relates 

a  very  extraordinary   instance  of  the  furor  anna 

niinistrans.     A  Portuguese  soldier,  at  the  siese  of 

!Jiu  in  the  Indies,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemv, 

ind  having  no  ball  to  charge  his  musket,  polled 

utone  of  his  teeth,  and  with  it  supplied  the  place 

of  a  bullet. 
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Where  o'er  the  smoke  llie  masts'  tnll  heac!<  appear. 
Hovering  they  seream,  then  d  irt  ivithsudileiifear; 
On  trembling  wiiijisfar  roiiiiil  and  round  they  fly, 
And  fill  with  dismal  elani;  their  iia'ive  sky. 
Thns  fled  in  nmt  confiis'd  the  Ireacheroiis  Moors 
From  lield  to  fiehl.  then,  hast'ning  tn  the  shores, 
Some  (rust  in  boats  iheir  wealth  and  lives  lo  save, 
And  wild  «ith  dread  they  plunge  into  the  wave; 
S  rme  spread  tlieir  arms  to  swim,  and  some  beneath 
The  wliclinin!,'  billows,  strii'.'sli''Si  P""'  '^"'  breath. 
Then  whirl'd  al6ft  their  no.-trils  spout  the  brine  ;  6y  1 
While  shouerin:.;  still  from  many  a  carabine 
'I'he  leaden  hail  their  sails  and  vessels  lore. 
Till   strnB'.;ling  hard  Ihey  reaeh'd  the  nei;;hb'ring 
Due  \(nziancc  thus  their  perfidy  repay'd,  [shore; 
And  (;.iMia'>  torriuirs  lo  the  east  display'.l. 

Imbrown'd  wirb  dustn  beaten  tiathwav  shows 
AVhere'mi<lst  umbrageous  paluis  the  fountain  flr.ws; 
From  thence  at  will  thev  bear  the  liquid  health  ; 
And  now  sole  ma>tersiif  the  island's  wealth.      700 
With  eoslly  spoils  and  eastern  robes  adorn'd. 
The  ioylul  victors  to  the  I'eet  return 'd. 

With  Hell's  keen  fires,  still  for  revenue  at  hirst, 
The  regent  burns,  and  weens,  by  fraud  accurst, 
To  strike  a  surer,  yet  a  secret  blow. 
And  in  one  geniral  death  to  whelm  the  foe. 
The  promis'd  pilot  to  the  fleet  he  sends. 
And  deep  repentance  for  his  crime  prelends. 
Sincere  the  herald  seems,  and  while  he  speaks. 
The  winning  trai-s  steal  down  bis  hoary  checks.  710 
Brave  Gama,  toueliM  with  generous  woe,  believes. 
And  from  his  hand  the  pilot's  hand  receives  : 
A  ilreadful  gift  !  instructed  to  decoy, 
In  fTulfs  lo  whelm  them,  or  on  rocks  destroy. 

The  valiant  chief,  impatient  of  delay, 
For  India  now  resumes  the  watery  way; 
Bids  weigh  the  anghorand  unfurl  the  sail, 
Spread  full  the  caii'vass  lo  the  rising  gale  : 
He  spoke  ;  ami  proudly  o'er  the  foaming  tide, 
ISoriie  on  the  wind.  thefuUwing'd  vessels  ride  ;  720 
While  as  they  rode  bef  jre  the  hounding  prows, 
The  lovely  forms  of  sea-born  nymphs  arose. 
The  wliile  brave  Vasco's  unsus|ie'ting  mind 
Yet  fear'd  not  aught  the  crafty  Moor  design'd  : 
Much  of  the  const  he  asks,  and  much  demands 
Of  Afric's  shores  and  India's  spicy  lands. 
The  crafty  Moor,  by  vengeful  liaeclius  taught, 
Finploy'd  on  deadly  guile  his  baucf  d  thoiiuht  ; 
In  his  dark  mind  he  plann'd  on  Gama's  head 
Full  to  revenge  Mozambic  and  the  dead.  730 

Yet  all  the  chief  demanded  he  reveai'd. 
Nor  aught  of  truth,  that  truth  he  knew,  conceal'd  : 
For  thus  he  ween'd  to  gain  bis  easy  faitli. 
And,  giin'd,  betray  to  slavery  or  to  death. 
And  now  securely  trusting  to  destroy. 
As  erst  false  Sinon  snar'd  the  S'ms  of  Troy, 
"  Rehold,  disclosing  from  the  sky,"  he  cries, 
■'  Far  to  the  north,  yon  clood-like  isle  ari^e  : 
From  ancient  times  the  natives  of  the  shore 
The  blood-staiii'd  imaae  on  the  cross  adore."     740 
Swift  at  the  word  the  joyful  Gama  cried, 
"  For  that  fair  island  turn  the  helm  aside. 
O  bring  mv  vessels  where  the  (.'bristians  dwell. 
And  thv  glad  l,ps  my  giatitude  shall  tell:" 
With  sullen  joy  the  tieaeherous  Moor  eomply'd. 
And  for  that  island  tuin'd  the  helm  aside. 
For  well  Quil.  a's  swarlhy  race  he  knew, 
'I  heir  laws  and  faith  to  llnsar's  ofl'sprjng  true; 
Their  strength  mwar,  through  all  the  nations  round. 
Above  Mozambic  and  her  powers  renown'd;       7jO 


lie  knew  what  hate  the  Christian  name  they  bore, 

..\nd  hop'd  that  bate  on  Yasco's  bands  to  pour. 
Right  to  the  lanil  the  faithless  pilot  steers, 

Rigiit  to  the  land  the  glad  armada  bears ; 

But  heavenly  love's  fair  queen  5',   whose  watchful 
care 

Had  ever  been  their  guide,  beheld  the  snare. 

A  sudden  storm  she  rais'd  :  loiiil  how  I'd  the  blast, 
The  yard  arms  rattled,  and  each  groaning  mast 

P.ended  beneath  the  weight.     De-psunk  the  prows, 

.•\nd  creaking  ropes  the  creaking  ropes  oppose  ;  7t30 

In  vain  thcpihit  would  the  speed  restrain; 
The  captain  shouts,  the  sailors  toll  in  vain  ; 

Aslope  and  gliding  on  the  leeward  side 
The  bounding  vessels  cut  the  roaring  tide  : 
Soon  far  they  past  ;  and  now  the  slacken'd  sail 
Trembles  and  bellies  to  the  gentle  gale: 
Till  many  a  league  before  the  tempest  lost 
The  treacherous  pilot  sees  his  purpose  crost : 
Yet  vengeful  still,  and  still  intent  on  guile, 
'•  Behold."  he  cries,  "  yon  dim  emerging  isle:   77U 
There  live  the  votaiies  of  Messiah's  lore 
In  faithful  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Moor." 
Yet  all  was  false,  for  there  Messiah's  name. 
HeviI'd  and  scorn'd,  was  only  known  by  fame. 
The  grovelling  natives  there,  a  brutal  herd. 
The  sensual  lore  of  llagar's  son  preferr'd. 
With  joy  brave  Gama  hears  the  artful  tale. 
Bears  to  the  harbour,  and  bids  furl  the  sail. 
Yet  watchful  still  fair  love's  celestial  queen 
Prevents  the  danger  with  a  hand  unseen  ;  780 

Nor  past  the  bar  his  vent'rous  vessels  guides; 
.ind  safe  at  anchor  in  the  road  he  rides. 
Between  the  isle  and  Kthiopin's  land 
A  narrow  current  laves  each  adveise  stiaiid  ; 
Close  by  the  margin  where  the  green  tide  tlows^ 
Full  to  the  bay  a  lordly  city  rose  : 


3'  When  Gama  arrived  in  the  east,  the  IMoors 
were  the  only  people  who  engrossed  the  trade  of 
tho.se  parts.  Jealous  of  such  formidable  rivals  aa 
the  Portuguese,  they  employed  every  artifice  to 
actomidish  the  <lestruction  of  Gama's  fleet,  for 
they  foresa-v  the  consequences  of  his  return  to 
Portugal.  .4s  the  .Aloors  were  acquainted  with 
these  seas  and  spoke  the  Arabic  language,  Gama 
was  obliged  to  employ  them  both  as  )>ilotsand  inler- 
pielers.  The  t;irciimstance  now  mentioned  by  Ca- 
moeus  is  an  historical  truth.  The  Moorish  pilot, 
says  c!e  Barros,  intended  ti  conduct  the  Puriu- 
guese  into  Qniloa,  telling  them  that  place  was  in- 
habited by  Christians;  but  a  sudden  storm  arising, 
drove  the  fleet  from  that  shoic,  where  death  or 
slavery  would  have  been  the  certain  fate  of  Gama 
and  his  companions.  The  villany  of  the  pilot  was 
afterwards  discovered.  As  Gama  was  endeavour- 
ing to  enter  the  pnrt  of  .Mttmbaze  lis  ship  struck 
on  a  sand-bank,  and  finding  thcirporpose  of  bring- 
ing birn  into  the  harbour  de'eated,  two  (tf  the 
Moorish  pilots  leaped  into  tbeseaatid  swam  ashore. 
Alarmed  at  this  tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt, 
Gama  ordered  two  other  !\Toorish  pilots  who  re- 
mained on  board  to  be  examined  by  whipping,  who, 
after  some  time,  made  a  full  confession  of  their  in- 
tended villany.  This  discovery  greatly  encou- 
raged Gama  and  his  men,  who  now  interpreted  the 
sudden  storm  which  had  driven  them  from  Quiloa 
as  a  iniraeulous  interposition  of  Divine  Providence 
in  thcii  favour. 
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Willi  firviij  bloze  the  plowing  evenini  pours 
lis  purple  splendours  o'er  the  lofty  towirb ; 
Tin:  lifty  towers  witli  mlicler  lustre  gleam, 
And  fiendy  tremble  in  the  glassy  stream.  690 

Here  reiitri'd  a  hoary  kiii!.'  of  aneient  fame, 
Mombaze  the  town,  Mombazc  the  island's  name. 

As  wljen  the  pilgrim,  who  with  weary  pace 
Through  lonely  wastes  untmd  by  human  race. 
Tor  many  a  day  disconsolate  has  stray'd, 
The  turf  bis  bed.  the  wild-wood  boughs  his'  shade, 
O'erjoy'd  beholds  the  cheerful  seats  of  men 
In  grateftd  prospect  rising  on  bis  ken  ; 
So  tiaina  joy'd,  who  many  a  dreary  day 
Had  trac'd  the  vast,  the  lonesome  watery  way,  ''00 
J  I, id  seen  new  .stars  unknown  to  liuiope  rise, 
Anil  brav'd  ihe  borronrs  of  the  polar  skies: 
.So  joy'd  his  bounding  heart,  when,  proudly  rear'd, 
The  splend'd  city  o'er  the  wave  appear'd. 
Where  Ileaven's  own  lore,  he  trusted,  was  obey'd. 
And  holy  faith  her  sacred  rites  display'd. 
.•\iid  now  swift  crowding  through  the  honied  bay 
'file  Moorish  barges  wing'd  their  foamy  way: 
'I'o  Ciama's  fleet  with  friendly  smiles  they  bore 
The  choicest  products  of  their  cultur'd  shore:  710 
Hut  there  fell  rancour  veil'd  its  serpent-bead, 
Though  festive  roses  o'er  the  gifts  were  spread. 
For  Bacchus,  veil'd  in  human  shape,  was  here, 
And  pour'd  his  counsel  in  the  sovereign's  ear. 

O  iiitcous  lot  of  man's  uncertain  state ! 
What  woes  on  life's  unhappy  journey  wait  ! 
When  joyful  hope  would  grasp  its  fond  desire, 
The  long-sought  transports  in  the  grasp  evpire. 
l!y  sea  whattrcacherouscalms,  what  rushing  storms. 
And  death  attendant  in  a  tliuusand  forms  !         'r -HI 
liy  land  what  strife,  what  plots  of  secret  guile, 
Ihiw  many  a  wound  from  many  a  treacherous  smile! 
O  where  shall  man  escape  his  numeroes  foes. 
And  rest  his  weary  head  in  safe  repose  ! 
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Tut;  fervent  lustre  of  the  evcnin?  ray 

Behind  the  western  hills  now  died  away. 

And  night  ascending  from  the  dim-brow'd  east, 

1'he  twilight  gloom  with  deeper  shades  increas'd  ; 

When  Gama  heard  the  creaking  of  the  oar, 

And  niaik'd  the  white  naves  length'ning  from  the 

shore. 
In  many  a  skiff  the  eager  natives  came, 
Tlieir  semblance  friendship,  but  deceit  their  aim. 
And  now  by  Cama's  anclior'd  ships  they  ride. 
And,  "  Hail,  illustrious  chief,"   their  leader  cried, 
"  Vour  fame  already  these  our  regions  own,         1 1 
IJow  your  bold  prows  fi*om  worlds  to  us  unknown 
Have  brav'd  the  horrours  of  the  southern  main. 
Where  storms  and  darkness  hold  tlieirendless  reign, 
^\'hose  whelmy  waves  our  westward  prows  have 

barr'd 
From  oldest  times,  and  ne'er  before  were  dar'd 
liy  boldest  leailer  : — F.arnest  to  behold 
The  wondrous  hero  of  a  toil  so  bold. 
To  you  the  sovereign  of  these  islands  sends 
'I'he  holy  vows  of  peace,  and  hails  you  friends.     20 
If  friendship  you  accept,  whatc'cr  kind  Heaven 
In  various  bounty  to  these  shores  has  given, 
Wliate'er  yourwants,  your  wants  shall  here  supply. 
Anil  safe  in  port  your  gallant  fleet  shall  lie; 
S,ife  frum  the  dangcre  of  the  faithless  tide, 
And  sudden  barsting  storms,  by  you  ualry'd ; 

VOL.  Ill, 


Yours  every  Ixiunty  of  the  fertile  shore. 

Till  balmy  rest  your  wearied  strengtii  restore. 

<  »r  if  your  toils  and  ardent  hopes  demand 

The  variiins  treasures  of  the  Indian  strand,  30 

The  Iragiant  cinnamon,  the  glowing  clove, 
And  all  the  riches  of  the  spicy  grovej 
'  ir  drugs  of  power  the  fever's  rage  to  bound, 
And  give  soft  languor  to  ihe  smarting  wound ; 

<  )r  if  the  splendour  of  the  diamoini's  rays. 
The  sa|)phire's  azure,  or  the  ruby's  blaze, 
In\  ite  your  sails  to  search  the  eastern  world. 
Here  may  these  sails  in  happy  hour  be  furl'd  : 
For  here  the  splendid  treasures  of  the  mine. 

And  richest  oil'spring  of  the  tield,  combine  AO 

To  give  each  boon  that  human    want  requires. 
And  every  gem  that  lofty  pride  desires  ; 
Thru  here,a  potent  king  yourgen'rous  friend,  [end." 
Here  let  your  per'lous  toils  and  wand'ring  searches 

He  said  :  Brave  Gania  smiles  with  heart  sincere, 
.■^nd  prays  the  herald  to  the  king  to  bear 
The  timiiks  of  grateful  joy  :  ''  But  now,"  he  Cries, 
"  The  blackening  evening  veils  the  coast  and  skies. 
And  through  these  rocks  unknoun  forbids  to  steer: 
Vet  when  the  streaks  of  milky  dawn  appear        50 
Kdglng  the  eastern  wave  with  silver  boar, 
M\'  ready  prows  shall  gladly  point  to  siiore; 
Assur'd  of  friendship,  and  a  kind  retreat, 
Assur'd  and  ploffer'd  by  a  king  .so  great." 
Yet  mindful  still  of  what  his  hopes  had  clieerM  ', 
That  here  his  nation's  holy  shrines  were  rcav'd, 
He  asks,  if  certain  as  the  pilot  told, 
.Messiah's  lore  had  flourlsh'd  thereof  old. 
And  flourlsh'd  still  ?    The  herald  mark'd  withjoy 
The  pious  wish,  and  watchful  to  decoy,  tJO 

"  Messiah  here,"  be  cries,"  has  altars  more 
Than  all  the  varir^is  shrines  of  other  lore." 
O'erjoy'd  brave  Vasco  heard  the  pleasing  tale. 
Yet  fear'd  that  fraud  its  viper-sting  might  veil 
Ueneath  the  glitter  of  a  show  so  fair; 
He  half  believesthetale,  and  armsagainstthcsnare. 

Vi'ith  Gama  snil'd  a  bild  advent'rous  band  ', 
Who  e  headlong  rage  had  urg'd  the  guilty  hand; 

'  After  Gama  had  been  driven  fromQuiloa  by  a 
sudden  storm,  the  assurances  of  the  Mozambic  pi- 
lot, thattheclty  was  chiefly  inhabited  byC'hrislians, 
strongly  inclined  him  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
.Mombaze;  Nee  ulluni  locittn,  says  Osorius, 
magis  opportunum  curandis  atquu  rclieiendis 
agrotis  posse  reperiri.  Jam  eo  tempore  bona  pars 
corum,  qui  cum  Gama  conscenderant,  variis  moibis 
consumpta  fuerat,  ct  qui  cvaserant,  erant  gravi 
invaletiidine  debiiitati.  .  .  ,  'I'ellus  abundat  fruc- 
tihus  et  oleribus,  et  frugibus,etpceorumet  armen- 
toriim  grcgibus,  ct  aquisdulcibus.  Ttitur  jir.x.erea 
mirae.'elitcmi>erle.  Homlnesvivuntadmodumlaute, 
et  domes  more  nosti*o  a^diftcant. — Misit  rex  nun- 
cios, qui  Gainamnimine  illius  saluiarent 

.\iuut  deindc  regionem  illasn  esseopuleniissimam, 
earumijue  rerum  omi:lum  plenis.Nlinam,  quaruiii 
gratia  miilti  in  Indiam  navigahant.  Hegem  adio 
i-sse  in  illos  voluntate  propensum  ut  nihil  essit 
tain  diflicile,  (juod  non  se  eorum  gratia  facLuruii^ 
|iol  I  i  ccret  ur. — tlsor. 

■'  l-'.rant  enim  in  ea  classe  decern  hom'ne?  capitd 
damnati,  quibus  fuei-at  ea  lege  vita  concessa,ut 
(luibuseunque  in  locis  a  Gama  relicti  fuisseut,  re, 
liunes  lusirarent,  hominumque  mures  et  instiiuta 
cosnoscercnt. — U.sor. 

During  the  reign  of  F.mmanuel,  and  his  predc<* 
cessor  Johu  U,  few  erimiuals  were  executed  in 
Tt 
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Stern  justice  for  tlieir  crimes  liad  ask'd  their  bloud, 
And  pale  in  chains  cundcrand  to  death  they  stood  ; 
Bur  sav'd  by  Gama  fiom  the  shaineful  death,      "1 
The  bread  of  peace  had  seai'd  U»  ir  plighted  faith, 
The  coast  unknown,  w)ien  ordered  to  explore, 
And  dare  each  dantrer  of  the  hostile  sht)re  : 
From  this  bold  band  he  chose  the  subtlest  two, 
The  port,  the  city,  and  its  strcnath  to  view. 
Til  mark  if  fraud  its  secret  head  belray'd. 
Or  if  the  rites  of  Hea\cn  vvere  there  display 'd. 
With  ciis'ly  (lifts,  as  uf  their  truth  secure. 
The  pledge  tlidt  Kama  deeni'd  their  fc.ith  was  pure, 
These  two  his  heralds  to  the  kinj:  he  sends  :        81 
The  faithless  Moors  depart  as  -niilinsr  friends. 
Now  through  the  wave  they  cut  their  foamy  way, 
Their  cheerful  songsresoiuidinp  thr(.u:;h  the  bay: 
And  now  on  shore  the  wondering  natives  greet, 
And  fondly  hail  the  strangers  friun  the  fleet. 
The  prince  their  gifts  with  friendly  vows  receives. 
And  joyful  welcome  to  the  Lusians  gives: 
Where'er  they  pass,  the  joyful  tumult  bends. 
And  through  thi'  town  the  glal  applause  attends.  90 
But  he  whose  checks  with  youth  immortal  shone, 
The  god  whose  wondrous  birth  two  moihers  own, 
Whose  rage  had  still  the  wandering  fleet  annoy'd. 
Now  in  the  town  his  cuileful  rage  employ'd. 
A  Christian  priest  be  seein'd  ;  a  sumptuous  shrine  3 
He  rear'd,  and  tended  with  the  rites  divine: 


Portugal.  These  gre.nt  and  political  princes  em  - 
ployed  the  lives  which  were  f.irfeited  to  the  publ'c 
in  the  most  dan.gorous  undertakings  of  public  uti- 
lity, lu  their  foreign  expeditions  the  condemned 
criminals  were  sc-nt  upon  the  most  hazardous 
emergencies.  If  death  was  tlieir  fate,  it  was  the 
punishment  they  had  merited :  if  successful  in 
what  was  retpiiied,  their  i'rimes  were  expiated  ; 
anil  often,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Gama,  they  ren- 
dered their  country  the  greatest  atonement  for 
their  guilt,  which  men  in  their  circumstances 
could  possibly  make.  Besides  the  merit  of  thus 
rendering  forfeited  lives  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, the  Portuguese  mouarchs  have  the  ho- 
nour of  carrying  this  idea  still  further.  They  were 
the  first  who  devised  that  mo.st  political  of  all 
punisiiments,  transportation  to  foreign  settlements. 
India  and  the  Brazils  received  their  criminals  ; 
maiiy  of  whom  became  afterwards  useful  members 
to  society.  When  the  subject  thtis  obtrudes  the 
occasion,  a  short  digression,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
pardoned.  While  every  feeling  breast  must  be 
pleased  with  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the 
Portuguese  mcnarchs,  indignation  and  regret  must 
rise  on  the  view  of  the  piesent  state  of  the  penal 
laws  of  England.  What  multitudes  every  year, 
in  the  prime  of  their  life,  end  their  days  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner!  That  the  legisjature 
might  devise  means  to  make  the  greatest  part  of 
these  lives  useful  to  socie-'y,  is  a  fact  wh'.cli  surely 
cannot  be  disputed  ; — though  perhaps  the  remedy 
of  an  evil  so  shocking  to  humanity  may  be  at  some 
distance. 

3  On  it,  the  picture  of  that  shape  he  plac't, 
In  which  the  Holy  Spirit  did  alight. 
The  pii-ture  of  the  dove,  so  while,  so  chaste, 
On  the  blest  Virgin's  head,  so  chaste,  so  white. 

In  these  lines,     the  best  of  all    Fanshaw,   the 
happy   repetition    "  so  chaste,   so   white,''   is  a 


O'er  the  fair  altar  waved  the  cross  or  high, 
1  pheld  by  angels  leaning  from  the  sky  ; 
Descending  o'er  the  Virgin's  sacred  head 
So  white,  so  pure,  the  Holy  Spirit  spread  H'O 

The  dove-like  pictured  wings,  so  pure,  so  white ; 
.UkI,  hovering  o'er  the  chosen  twelve,  alight 
The  tongues  of  hallow'd  fire.     Amazed,  opprest, 
With  sacred  awe  their  troubled  looks  confess'd 
The  inspiring  Godhead,  and  the  prophet's  glow. 
Which  gave  each  language  from  their  lips  to  flow. 
Where  thus  the  guileful  power  his  magic  wrought, 
l)e  Gama's  heralds  by  the  guides  are  brought: 
(~tn  bended  knees  low  to  the  earth  they  fall, 
And  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven  in  transport  call  ;   110 
While  the  feign'd  priest  awakes  the  censer's  tire, 
And  clouds  of  incense  round  the  shrine  aspire. 
With  cheerful  welcome  here,  caress'd,  they  stay, 
^till  bright  Aurora,  messenger  of  day, 
Walk'd  forth  ;  and  now  the  Sun's  resplendent  rays, 
Vet  half  emerging  o'er  the  waters,  blaze, 
\t'hen  to  the  fleet  the  Moorish  oars  again 
Dash  the  curl'd  waves,  and  waft  the  guileful  train: 
The  lofty  decks  they  mount.     With  joy  elate, 
Their  friendly  welcome  at  the  palace-gate,         120 
The  king's  sinceiity,  the  people's  care, 
.■\nd  treasures  of  the  coast  the  spies  declare  : 
Nor  pass'd  untold  what  umst  their  joys  inspired. 
What  most  to  hear  the  valiant  chief  desired. 
That  their  glad  eyes  had  seen  the  rites  divine, 
I'heir  country's  worship,  and  the  sacred  shrine. 
The  pleasing  tale  the  joyful  Gama  hears  ; 
Dark  fraud  no  more  his  generous  bosom  fears: 
As  friends  sincere,  himself  sincere,  he  gives 
The  baud  of  welcome,  and  the  Moor's  receives.   130 
And  now,  as  conscious  of  the  destiu'd  prey. 
The  faithless  race,  with  smiles  and  gestures  gay. 
Their  skiffs  forsaking,  Gama's  ships  ascend. 
And  deep  to  strike  the  treacherous  blow  attend. 
On  shore  the  truthless  monarch  arms  his  bands. 
And  fvr  the  fleet's  approach  impatient  stands; 
That  soon  as  anchor'd  in  the  port  they  rode. 
RraveGama's  decks  might  reek  with  Lnsian  blood  : 
Thus  weening  to  revenge  Mozambic's  fate. 
And  give  full  surfeit  to  the  Moorish  hate.  140 

.^nd  now,  their  Ixiwsprits  bending  to  the  bay, 
The  joyful  crew  the  ponderous  anchors  weigh. 
Their  shouts  the  while  resounding.     To  the  gale 
With  eager  hands  they  spread  the  fore-mast  sail. 
Rut  love's  fair  queen  the  secret  fraud  beheld  : 
Swift  as  an  arrow  o'er  the  battle-field. 
From  Heaven  she  darted  to  the  watery  plain, 
And  cali'd  the  sea-born  nymphs,  a  lovely  train. 
From  Nereus  sprung  ;  the  ready  nymphs  obey, 
Proud  of  her  kindred  birth*,  and  own  her  sway.    150 

beauty  which,  though  not  contained   in  the  origi- 
nal, the  present  translator  was  unwilling  to  lose. 

'  The  French  translator  has  the  following  note 
on  this  place:  Cet  endroit  est  Pun  de  ceiix  qui 
montrent  combien  I'aufeur  est  habile  dans  la 
mythotogie,  et  en  nii'-me  tems  combien  de  penetra- 
tion son  allegoric  demande.  11  y  a  bien  pen  de 
gens,  qui  en  lisant  ici,  &c. — "  This  is  one  of  the 
places  which  discover  our  author's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  mythology,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  much  attention  his  allegory  requires.  Many 
readers  on  finding  that  the  prr.tectress  of  the 
Lusians  sprung  from  the  sea,  would  be  apt  to 
evclaim,  '  Heboid  the  birth  of  tlie  reirestrial  Ve- 
nus !  How  can  a  nativity  so  disgraceful  be  asciibeii 
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She  tells  what  ruin  threats  her  fav'rite  race ; 
Unwonted  ardour  glows  on  every  face ; 
With  keen  rapidity  they  bound  away, 
Dash'd  by  tlieir  silver  limbs,  the  billows  gray 
Foam  round  :    fair  Doto,  fir'd  with  rage  divine, 
Darts  through  the  wave ;  and  onward  o'er  the  brine 
T-be  lovely  Ny.se  and  NerineS  spring 
With  all  the  vehemence  and  the  speed  of  wing. 

to  the  celestial  Venns,  who  represents  religion  ?'  I 
answer, that Camoeiis  hadnothiseye  onlhosefablcs, 
irhich  derive  the  birth  of  Venus  from  the  foam  of 
the  waves,  mixed  with  the  bio  .d  which  flowed  from 
the  dishonest  wound  of  Saturn  :  he  carries  his 
views  higher;  his  V^cnus  is  from  a  fable  morenuble. 
Nigidius  relate-,  that  two  fishes  one  day  conveyed 
an  egg  to  the  sea  shore :  this  egg  nas  hatched  by 
two  pigeons  whiter  than  snow,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  Assyrian  Venus,  wliich,  in  the  Pagan  theology, 
is  the  same  with  the  celestial :  she  instructed 
mankind  in  religion,  gave  them  the  lessons  of 
virtue  and  the  laws  of  equity.  Jupiter,  in  re- 
ward of  her  labours,  promised  to  grant  her  what- 
ever slie  desired.  She  prayed  him  to  give  im- 
mortality to  the  two  fishes  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  her  birth,  and  the  fishes  were  accord- 
ingly placed  in  the  zodiac This  fable  agrtes 

perfectly  xvith  religion,  as  I  could  clearly  show; 
but  I  think  it  more  proper  to  leave  to  the  ingeni- 
ous reader  the  pleasure  of  tracing  the  allegory." 
Thus  Castera. — Besides  the  above,  mythology 
gives  two  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  sign 
Pisces.  When  Venus  and  Cupid  fled  from  the 
rage  of  Typhon,  they  were  saved  by  two  fishes, 
who  carried  them  over  the  river  Euphrates.  The 
fishes,  in  return,  were  placed  in  the  zodiac.  An- 
other fable  says  that  that  favour  was  obtained  by 
Neptune  for  the  two  dolphins,  who  first  broueht 
him  his  beloved  Amphitrite.  This  variety  in  the 
Pagan  mythology  is,  at  least,  a  proof  that  the 
allegory  of  a  poet  ought  not,  without  full  ex- 
amination, to  be  condemned  on  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency. 

5  Cloto,  or  Clotho,  as  Castera  obsenes,  has  by 
some  errour  crept  into  almost  alt  the  Portuguese 
editions  of  the  Lusiad.  Clotho  was  one  of  the 
Fates,  and  neither  Hesiod,  Homer,  nor  Virgil  have 
given  such  a  name  to  any  of  the  Nereides  ;  but  in 
the  ninth  .tneid  Doto  is  mentioned, 
Magniqtie  jubebo 

.ffiquoris  esse  Deas  :  qualis  NereJa  Doto 

Et  Galatea  secant  spumantem  pectore  pontum. 
The  Nereides,  in  the  Lusiad,  says  Castera,  are  the 
virtues  divine  and  human.     In  the  first  book  they 
accompany  the  Portuguese  fleet ; 
before  the  bounding  prows 

Tlie  lovely  forms  of  sea-bora  nymphs  arose. 

"  And  without  doubt,"  says  he,  '*  thisallegory,  in  a 
lively  manner,  represents  the  condition  of  mankinrl. 
The  virtues  langui.sh  in  repose ;  adversities  ani- 
mate and  awake  them.  The  fleet  sail  ng  before  a  fa- 
vourablewindis  followed  by  the  Nereides,  buttheNe- 
reidcsare  scattered  about  in  the  sea.  When  danger 
becomes  imminent,  Venus,  or  Religion,  assemble.s 
them  to  its  safely."  That  this  manner  of  allegory- 
is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Homer,  see  the  note  on  the 
allegorical  machinery  of  that  great  fallier  of 
puetry,  near  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Lusiad.     The 


The  curving  billows  to  their  breasts  divide, 
.4nd  give  a  yielding  passage  through  the  tide.     160 
With  furious  speed  the  goddess  rush'd  before  ; 
Her  beauteous  form  a  ioyful  1'riton  bore, 
Whose  eager  face,  with  glowing  rapture  fired, 
BetrayM  the  pride  which  such  a  task  inspired. 
Anc^now  arriv'd  where  to  the  whistling  wind 
The  warlike  na\-\'s  bending  masls  reclin'd. 
As  through  the  billows  rush'd  the  speedy  prows. 
The  nymphs,  dividing,  each  her  station  chose. 
-Against  the  Ieader*s  prow,  her  lovely  breast 
With  morethan  mortal  force  the  goddess  pressM  ; 
The  ship  recoiling  trembles  on  the  tide,  171 

The  nymplis  in  help  pour  round  on  every  side, 
From  the  dread  bar  the  threaten'd  keels  to  save  j 
The  ship  bounds  up,  half  lifted  from  the  wave. 
And,  trembling,  hovers  o'er  the  watery  grave. 
As  when  alarm'd,  to  save  the  boarded  grain, 
The  care-earn'd  store  for  winter's  dreary  reign. 
So  toil,  so  tug,  so  pant,  the  labouring  emmet  train  ; 
So  toil'd  the  uymphs,  and  strain'd  their  panting 

force 

To  turn  the  navy  from  its  fatal  course'  :  180 

Back,  back  the  ship  recedes;  in  vain  the  crew 
\\  ith  shouts  on  shouts  their  various  toils  renew  ; 
In  vain  each  nerve,  each  nautic  art  they  strain. 
And  the  rough  wind  distends  the  sail  in  vain  : 
ICnraged,  the  sailors  see  their  labours  crost  ; 
From  side  to  side  the  reeling  helm  is  tost ; 
High  on  the  poop  the  skilful  master  stands  ; 
Sudden  he  shrieks  aloud,  and  spreads  his  hands— 
A  lurking  rock  its  dreadful  rifts  betrays. 
And  right  before  the  prow  its  ridge  displays ;     190 
Loud  shrieks  of  horrour  from  the  yard-arms  ris«, 
-And  a  dire  general  yell  invades  the  skies. 
I'he  Moors  start,  fear-struck',,  at  the  horrid  S'lund, 
As  if  the  rage  of  comb.at  roar'd  nround. 
I'ale  are  their  lips,  e.nch  look  iu  v'ild  amaze 
The  horrour  of  detected  auilt  betrays. 
Pierc'd  by  the  glance  of  Uama's  an  fi  tl  eyes. 
The  conscious  pilot  quits  the  helm  anu' Jlies, 
From  the  high  deck  he  plunges  in  the  bi*ine; 
His  mates  their  safety  to  the  waves  consij.'!!;     200 
Dash'd  by  their  plunging  falls,  on  every  siue 
Foams  and  boils  up  around  the  rolling  tide. 
I'hus  the  hoarse  tenants  of  the  sylvan  lake  ', 
A  Lycian  race  of  old,  to  fliglit  betake  j 

following,  from  Ca.stera,  is  indeed  highly  pedantic : 
'  Doto,''  continues  he,  '•  is  derived  from  the  verb 
5iJ»^/,  /  gii-e.  .According  to  this  etymology  Doto 
is  Charily,  Nyse  is  Hope,  and  Nerine,  Faith.  For 
the  name  Nyse  comes  from  >■!<./,  /  swim.  For  the 
action  of  Hope  agrees  with  that  of  swimming,  and 
is  the  symbol  of  it  Nereine  is  a  term  composed 
of  i(iis-<r,  an  old  word,  which  signifies  Me  ualcrsof 
thesea,  and  of  fiwi,  ajite;  as  if  one  should  say,  Th« 
file  of  the  sea  waters,  a  mystercms  expression,  ap- 
plicable to  Faith,  which  is  the  file  of  our  soul,  and 
which  is  rendered  perfect  by  the  water  of  bap- 
tism." Our  French  paraphrast  wisely  ailds,  that 
perhaps  some  persons  may  ilespise  this  etvmolocv, 
but  th.at  for  his  part,  he  is  unwilling  to  reject  it,  as 
it  tends  to  unravel  the  allegory  of  his  author. 
'  Imitated  firom  Virgil ; 

Cymothoe  simul,  et  Triton  adnixus,  acute 
DetruduRt  naves  scopulo.  Virg.  .-En.  1. 

'  Latona,  says  the  fable,  flying  from  the  serpent 
PythoD,  and  faint  with  thin-t,  came  to  a  pond 
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At  every  sounil  tlify  Hread  Latnnn's  hate. 
And  (Iniibk'd  vonjrc.iiu'e  of  tlieir  former  fate  ; 
All,  suddi  n  plunging,  lea;Te  the  ni.irgin  green, 
And  hill  their  heads  ahove  tiie  pool  ;ire  seen. 
So  plnng'd  the  Moors,  when,  horrid  to  hehold  ! 
From  the  har'd  roek's  dread  jaws  the  hillows  roll'd. 
Opening  in  instant  fate  tlie  fleet  to  whelm,  211 

When  ready  Vasen  caught  the  staggering  helm  : 
S"ift  as  his  lofty  voire  resounds  alond 
1'be  poDdrrous«nchors  dash  the  whitening  flood, 


*lieie  some  Lycian  peasants  were  cutting  the  hnl- 
rushes.  In  revenge  of  the  insnlLs  which  they  of- 
fered her  ill  preventing  her  to  drink,  she  changed 
tliem  into  frogs  This  fable,  says  C'astera,  like  al- 
most all  the  rest,  is  drawn  from  history.  Plii- 
lororus,  as  cited  by  Boccace,  relates,  thai  ihe 
Khodians  having  declared  war  against  the  Ljxi- 
ans,  were  assisted  bv  some  troops  from  Delos,  who 
carried  the  image  of  Latona  on  their  standards.  A 
detachment  of  these  going  to  drink  at  a  lake  in 
■  Lvcia,  a  crowd  of  peasants  endeavouied  to  prevent 
them.  An  encounter  ensued  ;  the  peasants  fled 
to  the  lake  for  shelter,  and  were  there  slain.  Some 
months  afterwards  their  conipanionscamein  search 
of  their  corpses;  and  finding  an  unusual  quantity 
of  frogs,  imagined,  accord'ng  to  the  stiperstition  ot 
their  age,  that  the  souls  of  their  friends  appeared 
to  them  under  that  metamorphosis. 

Is  it  allowable  in  epic  poetry  to  introduce  a  com- 
parison taken  from  a  low  image  '  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  exercised  the  abilities  of  critics  and 
translators,  till  criticism  has  degenerated  into 
trifling,  and  learning  iiito  pedantry.  To  some  it 
may  perhaps  appear  needless  to  vindicate  C'a- 
moens,  in  a  point  wherein  he  is  supjiorted  by  the 
authority  of  Homer  aud  Virgil.  S'ct  as  many 
readers  are  infected  with  the  sang  froid  of  a  Kollin 
or  a  Perrault,  an  observation  in  defence  of  our 
poet  cannot  be  thought  impertinent.  IT  we  ex- 
amine the  finest  effusions  of  genius,  we  shall  tind, 
that  the  mi  st  genuine  poetical  feeling  has  often 
dictated  those  similies  which  are  drawn  from  fami- 
liar and  low  objects.  The  sacred  writers,  and  the 
greatest  poets  of  every  nation,  have  used  them. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  criticism 
which  Condemns  them  is  a  refinement  not  found<d 
on  nature.  Hut,  allowing  tlieni  admissible,  it  niu^t 
be  observed,  that  to  render  them  pleasing  requires 
a  peculiar  happiuess  and  delicacy  of  management. 
When  the  poet  attains  this  indispensable  point,  he 
gives  a  striking  proof  of  his  elegance,  and  of  his 
mastership  in  his  art.  That  the  similts  of  the 
emmets  and  of  the  frogs  in  Camocns  are  happily 
expressed  and  applied,  is  indisputable.  Ip  that  of 
the  frogs  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  both  in  the 
comparison  itself,  and  in  the  allusion  to  the  fable  ; 
as  it  was  the  intent  of  the  poet  to  represent  not 
only  the  flight,  but  the  baseness  of  the  Moors. 
The  simile  he  seems  to  have  copied  from  Dante, 
luf.  cant,  9. 

Come  le  rane  innanzi  a  la  nemica 
Biscia  per  I'acqua  si  dileguan'  tutte 
Fin  che  a  la  terra  ciascuna  s'abbica. 
And  cant.  11. 

F.  come  a  I'orlo  de  I'acqua  d'un  fosso 
Stan'  il  ranocchi  pur  col  mnso  fuori 
Si'  che  celano  i  piedi,  e  I  altro  grosso. 


And  round  his  vessel,  nodding  o'er  the  tide. 
His  other  ships,  bound  by  their  anchors,  ride. 
And  now  revolving  in  his  piercing  thought 
These  various  scenes  with  hidden  import  fraught; 
The  boastful  pilot's  self-accusing  flight. 
The  former  treason  of  the  Moorish  spite  ;  2C0 

How  headlong  to  the  rock  the  furious  wind, 
The  boiling  current,  and  their  art  conibin'd  ; 
Yet  though  the  groaning  blast  the  canvass  snell'd, 
Some  wondrous  cause,  unknown,  their  speed  with- 
held : 
Amaz'd,  with  hands  high  rais'd  and  sparliliog  eyes, 
"  A  miracle  5 !"  the  raptur'd  Gania  cries, 
"  A  miracle  !   O  hail,  thou  sacred  sign. 
Thou  pledge  illustrious  of  the  care  divine  ! 
M\  !  fraudfnl  malice  1    how  shall  wisdom's  care 
F,scape  the  poison  of  thy  gilded  snare  !  230 

The  front  of  honesty,  the  saintly  show, 
The  smile  of  friendship,  and  the  holy  vow; 
All,  all  coiijoin'd  our  easy  faith  to  gain. 
To  whelm  us,  shipwreck'd,  in  the  ruthless  main; 
But  where  oor  prudence  no  deceit  could  spy. 
There,  heavenly  guardian,  there  thy  watchful  eye 
Beheld  our  danger  :  still,  O  still  pievent, 
Where  human  foresight  fails,  the  dire  intent) 
The  lurking  treason  of  the  smiling  foe  ; 
And  let  our  toils,  our  days  of  lengtliening  woe,    240 
Our  weary  wanderings  end.     If  still  for  thee. 
To  s|)read  thy  rites,  oitr  toils  and  vows  agree. 
On  India's  strand  thy  sacred  shrines  to  rear, 
Oh,  let  some  friendly  laud  of  rest  appear! 
If  for  thine  lionour  we  these  toils  have  dar'd. 
These  toils  let  India's  long-sought  thore  reward  !" 


'  Osorius  gives  the  following  account  of  this  ad- 
venture. Talking  of  the  two  exiles  whom  Gama 
had  sent  on  shore;  Kex  lacta  et  hilari  fronte  exules 
accepit,  imperavitque  domesticis  suis,  ul  litis  urbis 
situni  et  pulchritudinem  demonstrareiit.  L'bi  vero 
reversi  sunt,  rex  multa  aromatum  genera,  quae  ex 
India  deportari  solent,  illis  ostentat,  el  quantuluni 
visum  est  donat,  ut  Gauias  monstrare  possent,  et 
admonere,  qiianto  esset  utilius  apud  regem  ami- 
cum  rem  gerere,  quani  vitam  tarn  perieulosa-  na- 
vigationi  comniittere.  t'um  his  inandalis  redeunt 
exules  in  classem,  Gama  miiific^  la?tatus  est,  et 
postridie  anchoras  tolli  jubct,  et  naves  prope 
urbem  constitui.  Cum  vero  illius  navis  asms 
incitati  vi  cclttins,  quam  commodum  esset,  in- 
veheretur,  timens  ille  ne  in  vadum  inciden  t,  vela 
eimtrahere  et  anchoras  demittere  confestim  jus- 
sit Quo  facto  Mozambiqiienses  gubernatores 

metu  repentino  percuisi,  se  pra;eipites  in  mare 
dejieiunt,  et  ad  linlres  qnasdam.  qua-  non  procul 
aberat,  nando  confugiunt.  ....  At  Gama  magnis 
vocibus  ad  eos,  qui  in  lintribus  erant,  inclamavit, 
ut  sibi  suos  gubernatores  rcddi  rent :  at  illi  cla- 
mores  illius  aspernati,  gubernatores  in  terram  ex- 
posuerunt.  Hie  Gama  cum  et  conjectura,  et 
aliqiio  etiam  Arabis  gubernatoris  indicio,  et  inultis 
praDterea  signis,  perspexisset  b  quanto  periculo 
fuisset  auxilio  divino  liberatus,  manns  in  eoelum 
sustulit.  Barros  and  Castaneda,  in  relating  this 
part  of  the  voyage  of  Gama,  say,  that  the  fleet, 
just  as  they  were  entering  the  port  of  Mombassa, 
were  driven  back,  as  it  were,  by  an  invisible  hand. 
The  safety  of  the  armada  depended  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance. 


OF  THE  LUSIAD.    Book  II. 
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So  spiike  tlie  cliipf :  tlie  pioii?  accents  move 
The  gi  ntir  bosom  of  celestial  Love: 
The  lieanlenuB  queen  to  Heaven  now  dartsaivay ; 
In  vain  the  weeping  nymphs  im|)lore  hers'ay  :.  250 
Bchinil  her  now  the  mornlnp  star  she  leaves. 
And  the  sixth  Heaven  9  her  lovely  fornti  receives. 
Hei  radiani  eyes  stu!h  living  splendours  cast, 
The  sparkling  stars  were  hrighten'd  as  she  pass'dj 
The  frozen  pule  with  sudden  streamlets  flow'd, 
And  as  the  burning  zone  with  i'ervour  glow'd. 
Airi  now,  confest  before  the  throne  of  Jove, 
In  all  her  charms  appears  the  queen  of  love: 
Flush'd  by  the  ardour  of  her  rapid  flight 
Through  fields  of  ether  and  the  realms  of  light,  260 
Bright  as  the  blushes  of  the  roseate  morn. 
New  blooming  tints  her  glowing  cheeks  adorn  ; 
And  all  tliat  pride  of  beauteous  grace  she  wore, 
As  when  in  Ida's  bower  she  stood  of  yore  '", 
M'hen  every  charm  and  every  hope  of  joy 
Euraptuied  and  allured  the  Trojan  boy. 
Ah  I  had  that  hunter  ",  whose  unhappy  fate 
The  human  \'isagc  Inst  by  Dian's  hate, 
Jlad  he  beiield  this  fairer  goddess  move. 
Not  hounds  had  slain  him,  but  the  (ires  of  love.  270 
Adorn  her  neck,  more  white  than  virgin  snow, 
Of  softest  hue  the  golden  tresses  flow  j 
Her  heaving  breasts  of  purer,  softer  white 
Than  snow-hills  glistening  intfie  Moon's  pale  light, 


9  As  the  planet  of  Jupiter  is  In  the  sixth  Heaven, 
the  author  has  with  propriety  there  placed  the 
throne  of  tha*  god.  — Castera. 

'°  J'entends  les  censeurs,  says  Castera,  se  re- 
crier  que  cet  endroit-ci  ne  convient  nullement  a 
la  Venus  celeste. — "I  am  aware  of  the  objection, 
that  this  passage  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
celestial  Venus.  J  answer  once  for  all,  that  the 
names  and  adventures  of  the  Pagan  divinities  are 
so  blendeil  and  uncertain  in  mythology,  that  a  poet 
is  at  great  liberty  to  adapt  them  to  his  allegory 
as  he  pleases.  Even  the  fables,  which,  to  those 
who  penetrate  no  deeper  than  the  rind,  may  ap- 
pear as  profane,  even  these  contain  historical, 
physical,  and  moral  truths,  which  fully  atone  for 
the  .seeming  lii;gntinusuess  of  the  letter.  I  could 
prove  this  in  many  instances,  but  let  the  present 
suffice. — Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  spent 
his  first  years  as  a  shepherd  in  the  country.  At 
this  time  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus  disputed  for 
the  apple  of  gold,  which  w.as  destined  to  be  given 
to  the  most  beautiful  goddess.  They  consented 
that  Paris  should  be  their  judge.  His  equity 
claimed  this  honour.  He  saw  them  all  naked. 
Juno  prom'sed  him  riches,  Mmerva  the  sciences, 
but  he  decided  in  favour  of  Venus,  who  proniiseil 
him  the  possession  of  the  most  beautiful  woman. 
What  a  ray  of  light  is  contained  in  this  philoso- 
phical fable  !  Paris  represents  a  studious  man, 
who,  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  seeks  the  supreme 
good.  Juno  is  the  emblem  of  riches  and  dignities  ; 
Minerva,  that  of  the  sciences  purely  human  ;  Ve- 
nus is  that  of  religion,  which  contains  the  sciences 
both  human  and  divine;  the  charming  female, 
which  she  promises  to  the  Troian  shepherd,  is  that 
divine  wisdom  which  gives  tranquillity  of  heart. 
A  judge  so  philosophical  as  Paris  would  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  whom  to  give  the  apple  of  gold." 

"  The  allegory  of  Camoens  is  here  obvious.  If 
Atteon  and  tUe  slaves  of  their  violent  passion^ 


F''xcept  where  co\'ercJ  by  the  sash,  were  b?re, 
.And  Ix>ve",  unseen,  smii'd  soft,  and  panl<-d  there. 
Nor  less  the  zone  the  god's  fond  zeal  cmploysj 
The  zone  awakes  the  flame  of  secret  joys. 
As  ivy  tendrils,  round  her  limbs  divine 
Their  spreading  arms  the  you'^g  Desires  entwine; 
Beluw  her  waist,  and  quiverinpon  the  gale,       281 
Of  thinnest  texture  flows  the  silken  veil  : 
(All  !  where  the  lucid  curtain  diinlyshows. 
With  doubled  fires  the  roving  fancv  glows  !) 
The  hand  of  Modesty  the  foldings  threw. 
Nor  all  conceal'd,  nor  all  was  given  to  view. 
Yet  her  dec|i  grief  her  lovely  face  betrays. 
Though  on  her  cbeek  the  soft  sniilefalterimrplayn. 
All  Heaven  vias  mov'd — as  whi  n  some  damsel  coy. 
Hurt  by  the  rudeness  of  the  amorous  boy,  290 

Ofiended  chides  and  smiles  ;  with  angry  mien. 
Thus  inixt   with    smiles,    .advanc'd   the    plaintive 
And  thus  '3;  "  O  thuudereilO  potent  sire  '  tquecn  : 
Shall  I  in  vain  thy  kind  regard  require! 
Alas  I  and  cherisli  still  the  fond  deceit. 
That  yet  on  me  thy  kindest  smiles  await  ! 
Ah  Hfaveu  !  and  must  that  valour  w  hich  T  love 
Awake  the  vengeance  :ind  the  rage  of  Jove! 
Vet  mov'd  with  pity  for  my  fav'rite  race 
I  speak  though  frowning  on  thine  awful  face     300 
I  mark  the  tenour  of  the  dread  decree. 
Tiiat  to  tliy  wratli  consigns  my  sons  and  nie. 
Ves  I  let  stern  Bacchus  bless  thy  par  iai  care. 
His  be  the  triumph,  and  be  mine  despair. 
The  bold  advrnt'rous  Sunsof  Tago's  clime 
I  loved — alas!  tha't  love  is  now  their  crime: 
O  happy  they,  and  prosp'rous  gales  their  fate. 
Had  I  pursued  tbein  with  relentless  hate  ! 
Yes  !  let  my  woeful  sighs  in  vain  implore. 
Yes  !  let  them  peri.-h  on  some  barb'rous  shore,  310 
Fur  1  have  lov'd  them." — Here,  the  swelling  sigh 
And  pearly  tear-drop  rushing  in  her  eye. 
As  morning  dew  hangs  trembling  on  the  rose. 
Though  fond  to  speak,  her  further  speech  oppose— 
Her  lij)S,  then  movijig,  as  the  pause  of  woe 
Were  now  to  give  the  voice  of  grief  to  flow  ; 
When  kindled  by  those  charms,  whose  woes  might 
And  melt  the  prowling  tiger's  rage  to  l'>ve,  [move. 
The  thundering  god  her  weeping  sorrows  ey'd, 
And  sudden  threw  his  awful  state  aside  :  320 

With  that  mild  look  which  stills  the  driving  storm. 
When  black  roll'd  clouds  the  face  of  Heaven  de- 
form ; 
With  that  mild  visage  and  benignant  mien 
Which  to  the  sky  restores  the  blue  serene. 


could  discover  the  boaulies  of  true  religion,  they 
would  be  astonished  and  reclaimed  ;  according  to 
he  expression  of  Seneca,  .Si  virtus  cerni  posset 
oculis  corporeis,  onincs  ad  amorem  suum  pelli- 
cerct. — Castera. 

"  "  That  is,  divine  love,  which  always  accom- 
panics  religitm.  Heboid  how  our  author  insinu- 
ates the  excellence  of  his  mor.il !"—;  altera. 

Camoens,  as  observed  in  the  preface,  has  twic« 
asserted,  that  bis  machinery  is  allegorical.  The 
poet's  assertion,  and  the  taste  of  the  age  in  whiQh 
he  wrote,  sufiicicntly  {vindicate  the  endeavour  t» 
luiravcl  and  explain  the  allegory  of  the  I.usiad. 

'3  The  following  speech  of  \  euus  and  the  rcpljr 
of  Jupiter  are  a  fine  imitation  from  the  lir»t 
.iilncid,  and  do  great  honour  to  the  claj£ic3l  taste 
of  the  Poi  tuguesc  poet. 
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Her  snowy  neck  and  glowing  cheek  he  pressM, 
And  wip'd  her  tears,  and  clasp'd  hfr  to  liis  breast: 
Yet  she,  still  sighini:,  drojip'd  the  trieklinj:  Itar, 
As  the  chid  nursling,  movM  with  ))ride  and  fear, 
Slill  sighs  and  moans,  thongh  fondled  and  earest ; 
Till  thus  grealJrM e  theFates'  decrees  confess'd  :  330 
"  O  thou,  my  daughter,  slill  belov'd  as  fair, 
Vain  are  thy  fears,  thy  heroes  claim  my  care  : 
No  power  of  gods  could  e'er  rny  heart  incline, 
Like  one  fond  smile,  one  powerful  tear  of  thine. 
Wide  o'er  the  eastern  shores  shalt  thou  behold 
The  liags  far  streaming,  and  thy  thunders  roll'd; 
While  nobler  triumphs  shall  thy  nation  crown, 
Than  those  of  Roman  or  of  Greek  renown. 

"  If  by  mine  aiil  the  iapient  Greek  could  brave 
The  Ogycian  seas,  nor  sink  a  deathless  slave'*; 
If  through  th'  Illyrian  rholves  Antenorbore,      3-il 
Till  safe  he  landed  on  Tiniavus'  shore; 
If,  by  bis  fate,  the  pious  Trojan  led. 
Safe  through  Charvbdis'  barking  whirlpools  sped: 
Shnll  thy  b  dd  heroes,  by  my  care  disclaim'd, 
13e  left  to  perish,  who,  to  worlds  unnam'd 
By  vaunting  Rome,  pursue  their  dauntless  way  ? 
No — soon  shalt  thou  with  ravish'd  eyes  survey, 
Fnim  stream  to  stream  their  lofty  cities  spread. 
And  their  proud  turrets  rear  the  warlike  head  :35n 
The  stern-brow'd  Turk  shall  bend  the  suppliant 

knee. 
And  Indian  monarchs,  now  secure  and  free, 
Heneath  thy  potent  monarch's  yoke  shall  bend. 
Till  thy  just  laws  wide  o'er  the  east  extend. 
Thy  chief,  who  now  in  errour's  cireling  maze 
For  India's  shore  through  shelves  and  tempests 

strays  ; 
That  chief  shalt  thou  behold,  with  lordly  pride, 
(Vi^v  Neptune's  trembling  realm  triumphant  ride. 
O  wondrous  fate  !   when  not  a  breathing  gale 
Shall  curl  the  billows  or  distend  the  sail  '5,        3fiO 
The  waves  shall  boil  and  tremble,  aw'd  with  dread. 
And  own  the  terrour  o'er  their  empire  spread. 
I'hat  hostile  coast,  with  variotis  streams  supplied, 
Whose  treacherous  sons  the  foimtain's  gifts  deny'dj 
That  coast  shalt  thou  behold  his  port  supply, 
Where  oft  thy  weary  fleets  in  rest  shall  lie. 
Kach  shore  wbieh  weav'd  for  him  the  snaresof  death, 
To  him  these  shores  sliall  pledge  their  olfer'd  faith ; 
To  hiui  their  haughty  lords  shall  lowly  bend. 
And  yield  him  tribute  for  the  name  of  friend,    37t) 
The  I^ed-sea  wa^e  shall  darken  in  the  shade 
Of  thy  broad  sails  in  frequent  pomp  display'd  ; 

'*  1.  e.  the  slave  of  Calypso,  who  offered  Ulysses 
immortality  on  condition  he  would  live  with  her. 

'5  .After  the  Portuguese  had  made  great  con- 
quests in  India,  Gania  had  the  honour  to  be  ap- 
pointed viceroy.  In  15'24,  as  he  sailed  thither  to 
tat:e  possession  of  his  government,  his  fleet  was 
becalmed  on  the  coast  of  Cambaya,  and  the  ships 
stood  motionless  on  the  water:  instantly,  without 
the  least  change  of  weather,  the  waves  were  shaken 
with  the  most  violent  agitation.  The  ships  were 
tossed  about;  the  sailors  were  terrified,  and  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  thinking  themselves  lost; 
when  Gama,  perceiving  it  to  be  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake,  with  his  wonted  heroism  and  pru- 
dence, exclaimed,  '■  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  Do 
you  not  see  how  the  ocean  trembles  under  its  so- 
vereigns I"  Barros,  I.  9.  c,  1.  and  Faria  (torn.  1. 
c.  9.)  who  says,  that  such  as  lay  sick  of  fevers 
were  c;ired  by  the  fright. 


Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  golden  Ormnz'  shore. 
Twice  thine,  twice  conquered,  while  the  furiofli 

Mixjr, 
Amaz'd,  shall  view  his  arrows,  backward  driven,**' 
Shower'd  on  his  legions  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
I'hough  twice  assail'd  by  many  a  vengeful  band, 
Unconquer'd  still  shall  Dio's  ramparts  stand  ; 
Such  prowess  there  shall  raise  the  Lusian  name 
Ihat  Mars  shall  tremble  for  his  blighted  fame  ;  380 
There  shall  the  Moors,  blaspheming,  sink  in  death. 
And  cursetheir  prophet  with  their  parting  breath. 

"  Where  Goa's  warlike  ramparts  from  on  higfay 
PIcas'd  shalt  thou  see  thy  Lusian  banners  fly  ; 
The  Pagan  tribes  in  chains  shall  crowd  her  gate, 
While  she  sublime  shall  tower  in  regal  sLite, 
The  fatal  scourge,  the  dread  of  all  who  dare 
Against  thy  sous  to  plan  the  future  war. 
Though  few  thy  troops  who  Conanour  sustain. 
The  foe,  though  numerous,  shall  assault  in  vain.  390 
Great  Calicut,  for  potent  hosts  renown'd. 
By  Lisboa'ssons  nssail'd  shall  strew  the  ground  : 
What  floods  on  floods  of  vengeful  hosts  shall  wage 
On  Cochin's  walls  their  sw  ift  repeated  rage  I 
In  vain:  a  Lusian  hero  "  shall  oppose 
His  dauntless  bosom,  and  disperse  the  foes. 
As  high-swell'd  waves,  thatthunder'd  to  the  shock. 
Disperse  in  feeble  streamlets  from  the  rock. 
When   blackening    broad  and   far   o'er  Actium's 

tide  '« 
Augustus'  fleets  the  slave  of  love  defy'd,  400 

When  that  fallen  warrior  to  the  combat  led 
The  bravejt  troops  in  liactriau  S'eythia  bred. 
With  Asian  legions,  and,  his  shaujeful  bane, 
The  Egyptian  queen  attendant  in  the  train  ; 
Though  Mars  raged  high,  and  all  his  fury  pour'd. 
Till  with  the  storm  the  boiling  surges  roar'd  ; 
Yet  shall  thine  eyes  more  dreadful  scenes  behold. 
On  burning  surges  burning  surges  roll'd. 
The  sheets  of  fire  far  billowing  o'er  the  brine. 
While  I  my  thunder  to  thy  sons  resign,  410 

Thus  many  a  sea  shall  blaze,  and  many  a  shore 
Resound  the  horrour  of  the  combat's  roar. 
While  thy  bold  prows  triumphant  ride  along 
By  trembling  China  to  the  isles  unsung 


'5  Both  Barros  and  Castaneda  relate  this  fact. 
Albuquerk,  during  the  warof  Orniuz,  having  given 
batlletoihe  Persians  and  Moors,  by  the  \iolcnce 
of  a  sudden  wind  the  arrows  of  the  latter  were 
driven  back  upon  themselves,  whereby  many  of 
theii-  troops  were  wounded. 

'7  Paclieco ; — in  the  siege  of  Cochin  he  defeated 
successively  seven  numerous  armies  raised  by  th« 
zamorim  for  the  reduction  of  that  city. 
■8  Hinc  ope  barbarica,  variisque  Antonius  armis 
Victor,  ab  Aurora:  populis  et  litore  rubro 
.5;gypium,  viresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secum 
Bactra    vehit:     sequiturque    nefas!    ^gyptia 

conjux. 
Unaomnes  mere,  ac  totiim  spumare  reductis 
Convulsum  remis  rostrisque  tridentibus  xquor. 
Alta  petunt :   pelago  credas  innare  revulsas 
Cycladas,  aut  inontescoucurreremontibusaltos: 
Tanta  mole  viri  turritis  puppibns  instant. 
Stupea  flatnnia  tnanu.  telisque  volatile  ferrum 
Spargitur:  arva  nova  Neptunia  ca^e  rubescunt, 
—  saevit  medio  in  ccrtamine  Mavors. 

Virg.  JEa.  vlii. 
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By  ancient  bard,  by  ancient  cliief  unknown, 
Till  ocean's  utmONt  shore  thy  bondage  own. 

"  Thus  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Gariian  strand, 
From  the  most  nortliern  wave  to  soiithmost  land  ; 
That  land  decreed  to  bear  the  injur'd  name 
Of  Magalhaens,  the  Lusian  prideand shame  '9j  420 
From  all  that  vast,  though  crowu'd  with  heroes  old. 
Who  with  the  gods  were  dcmi-gods  enroll'd  ; 
From  all  that  vast  no  equal  heroes  shine 
To  match  in  arms,  O  lovely  daughter,  thine." 

So  spake  the  awful  ruler  of  the  skies, 
And  Maia's  son  swift  at  his  mandate  fties: 
His  charge,  from  treason  and  Munibassa's  king 
The  weary  fleet  in  friendly  port  to  bring. 
And  while  in  sleep  the  brave  De  (Varna  lay, 
To  warn,  and  fair  the  shore  of  rest  display.       430 
Fleet  through  the  yielding  air  Cyllenius  glides, 
As  to  the  light  the  nimble  air  divides. 
The  mystic  helmet  on  bis  head  he  wore. 
And  in  his  right  the  fatal  rod  he  bore  »°; 
That  rod,  of  power  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 
Or  o'er  the  lids  of  care  soft  slumbers  shed. 
And  now,  attended  by  the  herald  Fame, 
To  fair  Mulinda's  gate  conceal'd  he  came; 
And  S'wn  loud  rumour  eclioed  through  the  town, 
>low  from  the  western  world  from  waves  unknown, 
A  noble  band  had  reach 'd  the  .f)thiop  shore,       441 
Through  seas  and  dangers  never  dared  before. 
The  godlike  dread  attempt  their  wonder  tires, 
Their  generous  wonder  fond  regard  inspires. 
And  all  the  city  glows  their  aid  to  give. 
To  view  the  heroes,  and  tlieir  wants  relieve. 

'Twas   now   the    solemn    hour  when   midnight 
reigns. 
And  dimly  twinkling  o'er  the  ethereal  plains 
The  starry  host,  by  gloomy  silence  led, 
O'er  earth  and  sea  a  glimmering  paleness  shed ;  4,S0 
When  to  the  (leet,  which  hemm'd  with  dangers  lay. 
The  silver-wing'd  Cyllenius  darts  away. 
Kach  care  was  now  in  soft  oblivion  steep'd. 
The  watch  alone  accustom'd  vigils  kept ; 
E'en  Gama,  wearied  by  the  day's  alarms. 
Forgets  his  cares,  reclined  in  slumber's  arms. 
Scarce  had  he  closed  his  careful  eyes  in  rest. 
When  Alaia'sson  in  vision  stood  confest: 
*'  And  fly,"  he  cried,  *•  O  Lusitanian,  fly ; 
Here  guile  and  treason  every  nerve  apply :         460 
An  impious  king  for  thee  the  toil  prepares, 
An  impious  people  weave  a  thousand  snares : 
Ofly  these  shores,  imfinl  the  gather'd  sail, 
I.o,  Heaven,  thy  guide,  commands  the  rising  gale  ; 
Hark,  loud  it  rustles;  see,  the  gentle  tide 
Invites  thy  prows;  the  winds  thy  lingering  chide. 
Here  such  dire  welcome  is  for  thee  prepared 
As  Uiomede's  unhappy  strangers  shared"  ; 

'9  Magalhaens,  a  most  celebrated  navigator. 
Neglected  by  John  II.  kmg  of  Portugal,  he  offered 
his  service  to  the  kingdom  of  .Spain,  under  whom 
he  made  most  ini|xjrtant  discr)vtries  round  the 
Straits  which  bear  bis  name,  and  in  the  back  parts 
of  South  America;  acquirements,  which  at  this 
day  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Spanish 
empire.  Of  this  hero  see  further  Lusiad  X.  in 
the  notes. 
*  Tum  virgam  rapit.  hac  animas  ille  evocat  Oreo 

Pallentes.  alias  sub  tristia  Tartara  mittit, 

Datsomnusadimitque,  et  lumina  mortc  resignat. 
Virg.  *n.  iv. 

"'  Diomede,  a  tyrant  ef  Thrace,  who  fed   his 


His  hapless  guests  at  silent  midnight  bled. 

On  their  torn  limbs  his  snorting  coursers  fed.    470 

O  fly,  or  here  with  strangers'  blofx]  imbrued 

Busiris'  altars  thou  shalt  find  renew'd  ; 

Amidst  his  slaughter'd  guests  his  altars  stood 

Ohscenc  with  gore,  and  bark'd  with  human  blood  : 

Then  thou,  belov'd  of  Heaven,  my  counsel  hear; 

Htirbt  by  the  coast  thine  onward  journey  steer. 

Till  where  the  sim  of  noon  no  shade  Ijegets, 

But  day  with  night  in  equal  tenour  sets. 

A  sovereign  there,  of  generous  faith  unstain'd, 

With  ancient  bounty  and  with  joy  unfeign'd      480 

Your  glad  arrival  on  his  shore  shall  greet. 

And  soothe  with  every  care  your  weary  fleet. 

And  when  again  for  India's  golden  strand 

Before  the  prosperous  gale  your  sails  expand, 

A  skilful  pilot  oft  in  danger  try'd. 

Of  heart  sincere,  shall  prove  your  faithful  guide." 

Thus  Hermes  spoke,  and  as  his  flight  he  takes 
Melting  in  ambient  air,  De  Gama  wakes. 
Chill'd  with  amaze hestood,  whenthrough  thenight 
With  sudden  ray  appear'd  the  bursting  light ;  490 
The    winds  loud    whizzing   through   the  cordage 

sigh'd— 
"  Spread,    spread  the   sail,"  the    raptured  Vasco 
"Aloft,  aloft,  this,  this  the  gale  of  Heaven  ;  [cried  ; 
By  Heaven  our  guide  th'  auspicious  sign  is  given  ; 
Mine  eyes  beheld  the  messenger  divine; 

*  O  fly,'  he  cried,  and  gave  the  favouring  sign, 

*  Here  treason  lurks.'' ' — Swiftas  the  captain  spake 
The  mariners  spring  bounding  to  the  deck. 

And  now  with  shouts  far-echoing  o'er  the  sea, 
Proud  of  their   strength    the  ponderous  anchors 
weigh.  .500 

When  Heaven  again  its  guardian  caredisplay'd  ^  ; 

.\bove  the  wave  rose  many  a  Moorish  head 

Conceal'd  by  night  they  gently  swam  along. 
And  with  their  weapons  sawed  the  cables  strong. 
That  by  the  swelling  currents  whiri'd  and  tost. 
The  navy's  wrecks  might  strew  the  rocky  coast: 
But  now  discover'd,  every  neive  they  ply, 
And  dive,  and  swift  as  frighteii'd  vermin  fly. 

Now  through  the  silver  waves  that  curling  rose. 
And  gentlj'  murmur'd  round  the  sloping  prows,i  10 
The  gallant  fleet  before  the  steady  wind 
Sweeps  on,  and  leaves  long  foamy  tracks  behind  ; 


horses  with  human  flesh ;  a  thing,  says  the  grave 
Castera,  presque  incroyable,  almost  incredble. 
Busiris  was  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  sacrificed 
strangers. 

Quis — illaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ? 

Virg.  Geor.  iii. 

Hercules  vanquished  both  these  tyrants,  and  put 
them  to  the  same  punishments  which  their  cruelty 
had  inflicted  on  others.  Isocrates  composed  an 
oration  in  honour  of  Busiris;  a  masterly  example 
of  Attic  raillery  and  satire.  To  this  Castera  wise- 
ly appeals,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  history  of  that 
tyrant. 

"  Having  mentioned  the  escape  of  the  Moorish 
pilots,  Osorius  proceeds:  Rex  delude  homines 
niagno  cimi  silentio  scaphis  et  lintribus  submitte* 
bat,  qui  securibus  anchoralia  nocte  prieciderent. 
Quod  nisi  fuissct  a  nostris  singular!  Gama;  indus- 
tria  vigilatum,  et  insidiis  scelerati  illius  regis  oc- 
cursuni,  Dostri  io  suinmum  vita  discrimeD  inci- 
disieot. 
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While  as  they  sail  the  joyful  crew  relate 
Their  wondrous  safety  tVoui  impeiKlinir  fate  ; 
And  every  bosom  feels  iiow  sweet  the  joy 
When  dangers  past  the  grateful  tonfjne  employ. 

The  Sun  had  now  his  annual  journey  rmi, 
And  blazing  forth  another  course  begun, 
When  smoothly  gliding  o'er  the  hoary  lide 
'I'wo  sloops  afar  the  watchful  master  s|)ied  :       530 
Tlieir  Moorish  make  the  seaman's  art  display'd  ; 
Here  tiama  weens  to  force  the  pilot's  aid  : 
One,  base  with  fear,  to  certain  shipwreiU  (lew  ; 
The  keel,  dash'd  on  the  shore,  escap'd  ilie  crew. 
The  other  bravely  trusts  the  generous  f.ie. 
And  yields,  ere  slaughter  struck  the  lifted  blow, 
Ere  Vulcan's  thunders  bellowed.     Yet  again 
The  captain's  prudence  and  his  wish  were  vain  ; 
No  pilot  here  his  wandering  course  to  guide. 
No  lip  to  tell  where  rolls  the  Indian  tide  ;  5G() 

The  voyage  calm,  or  perilous,  or  afar, 
Bene.ath  what  Heaven,  or  which  the  guiding  star : 
Yet  this  they  told,  that  by  the  neighbouring  bay 
A  potent  monarch  reign'd,  whose  pious  s«ay 
For  truth  and  ni'blest  bounty  far  renowii'd, 
Still  with  the  stranger's  grateful  pruse  waserown'd. 
O'erjoy'd  brave  Gama  heard  the  taie,  which jeal'd 
The  sacred  truth  that  Maia's  son  reveal'd ; 
And  bids  the  pilot,  warn'd  l>y  Heaven  his  guide. 
For  fair  Meliuda  turn  tlie  heim  aside.  510 

Twas  now  the  jovial  sea-on,  when  the  morn 
From  Taurus  flames,  when  Ainalthea's  horn 
O'er  hill  and  dale  the  rose-crown'tl  Klora  pours, 
And  scatters  corn  and  nine,  and  fruits  and  flowers. 
night  to  the  port  their  course  (he  fleet  pursued, 
And  the  glad  dawn  that  sacred  dav  renew'd. 
When  with  the  spoils  of  vaiiquish'd  dc<;th  adorn'd 
To  Heaven  the  victor  of  the  tomb  reiurn'd. 
And  soon  Melinda's  shore  the  sailors  spy  ; 
From  everv  mast  the  purple  streamers  (ly  ;         5.50 
PJch-tiffur'd  tap'stry  now  supplies  the  sail. 
The  gold  and  scarlet  tremble  in  the  gale  ; 
The  standard  broad  its  brilliant  hues  bewrays. 
And  fl  latiug  on  the  wind  wide-billowing  plays; 
Slirill  through  the  air  the  quivering  trumpet  sotuids, 
And  the  rough  drum  the  rousing  march  rebounds. 
As  thus  regardful  of  the  sacivd  day 
Tiie  festive  navy  cut  the  watery  way, 
Melinda's  sons  the  shoie  in  thousands  crowd. 
And  offering  joyful  welcome  shout  aloud:  iOO 

And  t™th  the  voice  inspired.     Unancd  by  fear. 
With  warlike  pomp  adorn'd,  him^elf  sincere. 
Now  in  the  port  the  generous  Gama  rides; 
His  stately  vessels  range  their  pitdiy  sides 
Around  their  cliief;  the  bows|iiits  nod  the  head. 
And  thebarb'd  anchors  gripe  the  harbour's  bed. 
Straight  to  the  king,  as  friends  to  generous  friends, 
A  captive  Moor  the  valiant  Gama  sends. 
"I'he  Lusian  fame  the  king  already  knew. 
What  gulfs  unknown  the  fleet  hatl  labour'd  through. 
What  shclves.what  tempests  dared :  his  liberal  mind 
Kxults  the  captain's  manly  trust  to  find  ;  572 

With  that  ermobling  worth,  whose  fond  employ 
Befriends  tlie  brave,  themoiiaich  oivns  iiisjoy, 
Entreats  the  leader  and  his  weary  baud 
To  taste  the  dews  of  sweet  repose  on  land. 
And  all  the  riches  of  his  cultured  fields 
Obedient  to  the  nod  of  Gama  yields. 
His  care  meanwhile  their  present  want  attends. 
And  various  fowl  and  various  fruits  he  sends;   jSO 
The  oxen  low,  the  fleecy  lambkins  bleat, 
AMd  rural  sounds  arc  echoed  thruush  the  fleet. 


His  gifts  with  joy  the  valiant  chief  i'ece!vp«i. 

And  gifts  in  turn,  conflrming  friendship,  give*. 

Here  the  proud  scarlet  darts  its  ardent  rays, 

.•\nd  here  the  purple  and  the  orange  blaze: 

n'er  these  profuse  the  branching  coral  spread. 

The  coral  wondrous  in  its  watery  bed  ^3  j 

Soft  there  it  creeps,  in  curving  branches  thrown  ; 

In  air  it  hardens  to  a  precious  stone.  59ft 

With  these  a  herald,  on  whose  melting  tongue 

The  copious  rhet'ricef  Arabia  hung^. 

He  sends,  his  wants  and  purpose  to  reveal. 

And  holy  vows  of  lasting  peace  to  seal. 

The  monarch  sits  amid  his  splendid  hands. 

Before  the  regal  throne  the  herald  stands, 

And  thus,  as  eloquence  his  lips  Inspired, 

"  O  king  !"  he  cries.  '•  fur  sacred  truth  admired, 

Ordain'd  by  Heaven  to  bend  the  stubborn  knees 

Of  haughtiest  nations  to  thv  just  decrees  ;  600 

Fear'd  as  thou  art,  yet  sent  by  Heaven  to  prove 

That  eittpire'sslreiigth  results  from  public  love; 

To  thee,  O  king,  for  friendly  aid  we  cume; 

Nor  la^vless  robbers  fj'er  the  deep  we  roam  : 

Nfo  lust  of  gold  could  e'er  our  breasts  inflame 

To  scatter  lire  and  slaughter  where  we  cune; 

Nor  sword  nor  spear  our  harmless  hands  employ 

To  seize  the  careless,  or  the  weak  destroy. 

At  our  most  potent  monarch's  dread  command  C0!>^ 

We  spread  the  sail  from  lordly  Europe's  strand  : 

Through  seas  unknown,  through  gull's  untried  be- 

We  forceourjonruey  to  the  Indian  shore.        [fore, 

"  Alas,  what  rauoour  lires  the  human  breast! 
By  what  stem  tribes  are  Afric's  shores  ]iossesl ! 
How  many  a  wile  they  try'd,  how  many  a  snare  ! 
\ot  wisdoili  sav'd  us, 'twas  the  Hea\cn'sown  caie 
Nor  harbours  only,  e'en  the  barren  sands 
A  place  of  rest  deny'd  our  weary  bauds  : 
From  v.s,  alas,  what  liarnt  could  prudence  fear  ! 
From  us  so  few,  their  niunerousfriends  so  near !  C'2t) 
While  thus  from  shore  tocruel  sliore  long  diivcn, 
To  thee  conducted  by  a  guidi^  from  Heaven, 
We  come,  O  monarch,  of  thy  truth  assured, 
Of  hospitable  rites  by  Heaven  secured  ; 
.Such  rites  as  old  Alcinons'  palace  graccefs. 
When  lorn  I'lysses  sat  his  favour'd  guest. 
N'or  deem,  O  king,  that  cold  suspicion  taints 
Our  valiant  leader,  or  his  wish  prevents : 
Great  is  our  monarch,  and  his  dread  command 
To  our  brave  captain  interdicts  the  land  (330 

Till  Indian  earth  he  tread.    What  nobler  cause 
riiHU  loyal  faith  can  wake  thy  fond  applause, 
()  thou,  «hr>  know'sl  the  over-pressing  weight 
Of  kingly  office,  and  the  cares  of  state-*  1 


'svimen  erat  dum  slagna  subit,  processerat  undis 
Gemma  fuit.  Claud. 

Sic  et  coralinm.  quo  prlmuin  con'iglt  auras, 
Tempore  durescit,  mollis  fuit  herba  sub  undis. 

Ovid. 
'I  There  were  on  board  Gama's    fleet    several 
persons  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages.— Osor. 
-5  See  the  eighth  Odyssey,  &c. 
'"*  Castera's  note  on  this  place  is  so  characterise 
tical  of  a  Frenchman,  that  the  reader  will   per- 
haps be  pleased  to  see  it  transcribed.     In  his  text 
he  says,  Toi  qui  occupes  si  digrieinent  le   rang 
supreme. — In  the  note  he  thus  apologizes,  Le  poete 
dit.  Tens  de  rey  o  officio,  Toi  qui  fais  Ic  metier 
dcRoi.—"  The  poet  says,  '  Thou  who  boldest  the 
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Ami  IiKir,  yr  consciou-!  Hsavcns,  if  Gnma's  heart 
Vnrget  tliy  kindness,  or  from  truth  »!ppart, 
'J'be  sacred  lijrht  shall  perish  frum  the  Sun, 
And  rivers  to  the  sea  shall  cease  to  run"." 

Hesiv)ke: — a  murmur  of  applause  succeeds. 
And  each  with  wonder  ownM  the  varrousdcctls    640 
Of  that  bold  race,  whose  flOVviug  »aneshad  wav'd 
TVneath  so  many  a  sky,  s"  many  an  ocean  brav'd. 
Kur  le^s  the  kin,:;  their  loyal  faith  reveres, 
And  Lislioa's  lord  in  awful  state  appe:irs. 
Whose  least  command  on  furthest  shores  obev'd. 
His  sovereign  grandeur  to  the  world  display'd. 
Elate  witii  joy,  u))rose  the  royal  Moor, 
And,  smiling,  thus :   "  O  welcome  to  my  shore  '. 
If  yet  in  yon  the  fear  of  treason  dwell. 
Far  from  your  thouehtsth'  nngencrons  fear  expell : 
Still  with  thehrave  the  brave  will  homur  find,     651 
Anil  equal  ardour  will  their  friendship  bind. 
But  those  wtio  spurn'd  you,  men  alone  in  show. 
Rude  as  the  bestial  herd,  no  wirih  they  know  ; 
Such  dwell  not  here  :  and  since  your  laws  require 
Obedience  strict,  I  yield  my  fond  desire. 


b'lsiness  of  a  kin?.'  I  confe?'?'!  found  a  strong  in- 
cliuation  to  translate  this  sentence  literally.  1  find 
much  nobleness  in  it.  However,  I  submitted  to  the 
opinion  of  some  friends,  who  were  afraid  that  the 
ears  of  Frenchmen  would  be  shocked  at  the  word 
/t«m<'.«sart|>lied  to  a  kinij.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 
thai  royalty  is  a  business.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was 
convinced  of  it,  as  we  may  discern  from  ene  of 
his  letters.  Hallo,  says  he.  me  mny  embara- 
yado,  &c. '  I  am  so  entangled  and  encumbered  with 
the  midtiplicity  of  bnsiness.  that  1  h:ive  not  a  mo- 
ment to  myself.  In  truth,  we  kinis  hold  a  labo- 
rious office,  there  is  little  reason  to  envy  u,.' " 
^lay  the  politeness  of  Enjiland  never  be  disgusted 
»ith  the  word  business  applied  to  a  king: ! 

''The  propriety  and  artfulness  of  Homer's 
speeches  have  been  often  and  justly  admired.  Ca- 
moiius  is  pecidiar'y  happy  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  opopoeia.  The  speech  of  Oama's 
herald  to  the  king  of  Melinda  is  a  striking  in- 
st.inceofit.  The  compliments  with  which  it  be- 
gins have  a  direct  tendency  to  the  favours  after- 
wards to  be  asked.  The  assurance  of  the  inno- 
cence, the  pur|H)SC  of  the  voyagers,  and  the  great- 
ness of  their  kins,  are  happily  touched.  The  ex- 
clamation on  the  barbarous  treatment  they  had 
experienced,  **Not  wisdom  saved  us,  but  Heaven's 
own  care,"  are  masterly  insinuations.  Their  bar- 
barous treatment  is  again  repeated  in  a  manner  to 
move  compassion:  "  Alas!  what  could  they  fear, 
&c."  is  reasoning  ioined  with  the  pathos.  That 
they  were  conducted  to  the  king  of  Melinda  by 
Heaven,  and  were  by  Heaven  assured  of  his  truth, 
is  a  mo?t  delicate  compliment,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  epic  poem.  The  allusion  to  Alcinous 
is  well  timed.  The  apology  for  Gama's  refusal  to 
come  on  shore  is  exceeding  artful.  It  conveys  a 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  Portuguese  s;ivereigii, 
and  alTords  a  compliment  to  loyalty,  which  could 
Hu.  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  a  monarch.  In  short, 
the  whole  of  the  speech  supplicates  warmly,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  the  most  mauh'  manner  ;  and 
the  adiuration  concludes  it  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  warmth  and  sincerity.  Eustathius  would 
liave  ivritien  a  whole  chapter  on  such  a  speech  in 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 


Though   much  I  wish'd  your  chief  to  jrace  my 
Fair  be  bis  duty  to  his  sovereign  lord  :  [board. 

Yet  when  the  mom  walks  forth  with  dewy  feel 
My  barge  shall  waft  me  to  the  warlike  lleet ;     601) 
There  shall  my  longing  eyes  the  beroeS  view. 
And  h'lly  vows  the  mutual  peace  renew. 
What  from  tlie  blustering  winds  aod  lengthening 

tide 
Your  ships  have  sufler'd,  shall  be  here  supply'd. 
Arms  and  provisions  I  mysdf  will  send. 
And,  great  of  skill,  a  pilot  shall  attend." 

So  sp<jke  the  king :  and  now,  with  purpled  ray, 
Reneath  the  shining  wave  the  god  of  day 
Retiring,  left  the  evening  shades  to  spread  j 
And  to  the  fleet  the  joyful  herald  sped.  670 

To  tind  such  friends  each  breast  with  rapture  glowt, 
Thefeast  is  kindled,  and  the  goblet  flows  j 
The  trembling  comet's  imitated  rays 
Bound  to  the  skies,  and  trail  a  sparkling  blaze: 
The  vaulting  bombs  awake  their  sleeping  fire. 
And  like  the  Cyck'ps'  bjlts,  to  Heaven  aspire: 
The  ijoinhardiers  tiieir  roaring  engines  ply, 
And  earth  and  ocean  thunder  to  the  sky. 
The  trump  and  fife's  shrill  clarion  far  around 
The  glorious  music  of  the  fight  resound.  630 

Nor  less  the  joy  Melinda's  sons  display, 
The  sulphur  bursts  in  many  an  ardent  ray, 
And  to  the  Heaven  ascends  in  whizzing  gyres. 
And  ocean  llaines  with  artificial  fires. 
In  festive  war  the  sea  and  land  engage. 
And  echoing  shout:i  confess  thejoyftil  rage. 
Sopass'd  the  niglit  :  and  n)w  with  silvery  ray 
The  star  of  morning  ushers  in  the  day. 
The  shadows  fly  before  the  roseate  hours. 
And  the  chill  dew  hangs  glittering  on  the  flowers: 
The  pruniiig-hook  or  humble  spade  to  wield,     690 
The  cheerful  labourer  hastens  to  the  field; 
When  to  the  lleet  with  many  a  sounding  oar 
The  monarch  sails  j  tlie  natives  crowd  the  shore. 
Their  various  robes  in  one  bright  splendour  join. 
The  purple  blazes,  and  the  gold-stripes  shine; 
Nor  as  stern  warriors  with  the  quivering  lance. 
Or  moon-arch'd  bow,  Melinda's  sons  advance; 
Green  boughs  of  palm  with  joyful  hands  they  wav», 
.\n  omen  of  the  meed  that  crowns  the  brave.    700 
Fair  was  the  show  the  royal  barge  display'd. 
With  many  a  flag 'if  glistening  silk  array'd. 
Whose  various  hues,  as  waving  through  the  bay, 
Returii'd  the  lustre  of  the  rising  day  : 
.Anil  onward  as  they  came,  in  sov ereign  state 
The  mighty  king  amid  his  princes  sate : 
His  robes  the  pomp  of  eastern  splendour  show, 
.\  proud  tiara  decks  his  lordly  brow : 
The  v.irious  tissue  shines  in  every  r>l*I, 
The  silken  lustre  and  the  rays  of  gold.  7li) 

His  purple  mantle  boasts  the  dye  of  Tyre, 
.\nd  in  the  sun-beam  glows  with  living  lire. 
A  golden  chain,  the  skilful  artist's  pride. 
Hung  fi-om  his  neck  ;  and  glittering  by  his  side 
The  dagger's  hilt  of  star-bright  diamond  shone, 
The  girding  baldric  burns  with  precious  stone; 
.\nd  precious  stone  in  studs  of  gold  enchased. 
The  shaegy  velvet  of  his  buskins  graced  : 
Wide  o'er  his  bead,  of  various  silks  inlaid, 
A  fair  umbrella  cast  a  grateful  shade.  720 

A  hand  of  menials,  bending  o'er  tjie  prow. 
Of  horn  wreath'd    round  the  crooked   trumpets 

blow  ; 
And  each  attendant  barge  aloud  rebiunds 
A  barbarous  discord  of  rejoicing  sounds. 
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With  equal  pomp  the  captain  leaves  the  fleet, 
Melinda's  inonarcli  on  the  tiiie  to  greet : 
Ills  baise  nwls  on  amidst  a  splcndiil  train, 
Himself  aiiurn'd  in  ail  the  pride  of  Spain: 
Witli  fair  embroidery  shone  his  armed  breast", 
For  polisli'il  steel  supply'd  the  warrior's  vest ;  730 
His  sleeves,  beneath,  were  silk  of  paly  blue, 
.    Above,  more  loose,  the  purple's  brightest  hue 
Hung  as  a  searf,  in  equal  gatherings  roll'd. 
With  golden  buttons  and  with  loops  of  gold  : 
Bright  in  the  sun  the  poli>h'd  radiance  burns, 
And  tbedimm'd  eye-hall  from  the  lustre  turns. 
Of  crimson  satin,  dazzling  to  behold. 
His  cassock  sweli'd  in  many  a  curving  fold  ; 
The  make  was  Gallic,  but  the  lively  bloom 
Confess'd  the  labour  of  Venetia's  loom:  740 

Gold  was  his  sword,  and  v\arlike  trowspi-s,  laced 
With  thongs  of  gold,  his  mauly  legs  embraced  : 
With  graceful  mien  his  cap  aslant  was  turn'd ; 
The  velvet  cap  a  nodding  plume  adorn'd. 
His  noble  aspect,  and  the  purple's  ray, 
Amidst  his  train  the  gallant  chief  beivray. 
The  various  vestments  of  the  wai nor  train, 
Like  flowers  of  various  colours  on  the  plain. 
Attract  the  pleased  beholder's  wondering  eye. 
And  with  the  spleudour  of  the  rainbow  vie.        750 
Now  Ciama's  bands  the  quivering  trumpet  blow, 
Thick  o'er  the  wave  the  crowding  barges  row, 
The  Moorish  flags  the  curling  waters  sweep, 
The  Lusian  mortars  thunder  o'er  the  deep  y 
Again  the  fiery  roar  Heaven's  concave  tears. 
The  Moors  astonish'd  stop  their  wounded  ears  : 
Again  loud  thunders  rattle  o'er  the  bay, 
And  clouds  of  smoke  wide-rolling  blot  the  day; 
The  captain's  barge  the  generous  king  ascends, 
His  arms  the  chief  enfold;  tlie  captain  beuds,  760 
A  reverence  to  the  sceptred  grandeur  due  : 
In  silent  awe  the  monarch's  wondering  view 
Is  (ixt  on  Vasco's  noble  mien^;  the  while 
His  thoughts  with  wonder  weigh  the  hero's  toil. 
Esteem  and  friendship  with  his  wonder  rise. 
And  free  to  Gama  all  his  kingdom  Ties. 
Though  never  son  of  I.usus'  race  before 
Had  met  his  eye,  or  trod  Melinda's  sliore. 
To  him  familiar  was  the  mighty  name, 
AihI  much  his  talk  extols  the  Lusian  fame  ;      770 
How  through  the  vast  of  Afric's  wildest  bound 
Their  deathless  feats  in  gallant  arms  resound  ; 
When   that  fair   land   where   Hesper's    ofl'spring 

reign'd. 
Their  valour's  prize  the  Losian  youth  obfain'd. 
Much  still  he  talk'd,  enraptm-ed  of  the  theme, 
Though  but  the  faint  vibrations  of  their  fame 
To  him  had  echoed.     Pleased  his  warmth  to  view, 
Convince<l  his  promise  and  bis  heart  were  true. 
The  illustrious  G'ama  tluis  his  soul  express'd. 
And  own'd  the  joy  that  labour'd  in  his  breast:  780 

"*  Camocns  seems  to  have  his  eye  on  the  picture 
of  Gama,  which  is  thus  descritwd  by  Faria  y  Sousa: 
"  He  is  painted  with  a  black  cap,  cloak  and 
breeches  edged  with  velvet,  all  shished,  through 
which  appears  the  crimson  lining,  the  doublet  of 
crimson  satin,  and  over  it  his  armour  inlaid  with 
gold." 

^  The  admiration  and  friendship  of  the  king  of 
Melinda,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Camoiins,  is  a 
judicious  imitation  of  Virgil's  Dido.  In  both  cases 
such  preparation  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
long  episodes  which  follow. 


*'  O  thou,  b 'uign,  of  all  the  tribes  alone, 

V\'lio  feel  the  rigour  of  the  burning  zone. 

Whose  piety,  with  mercy's  gentle  eye 

Beholds  our  wants,  and  gives  the  wish'd  supply  > 

Our  navy  driven  from  many  a  barbarous  coast. 

On  many  a  tempest-harrowed  ocean  tost. 

At  last  »ith  thee  a  kindly  refuge  finds, 

Safe  from  the  fury  of  the  how  ling  winds. 

O  generous  king,  may  he  whose  mandate  rolls 

The  circling  Heavens,  and  human  pride  controls. 

May  the  Great  Spirit  to  thy  breast  return         7yi 

That  needful  aid,  bestowed  on  us  forlorn  ! 

And  wliile  yon  Sun  emits  his  rays  divine. 

And  while  the  stars  in  midnight  azure  shine. 

Where'er  my  sails  are  stretch'd  the  world  around. 

Thy  praise  shall  brighten,  and  thy  name  resound." 

He  spoke;  the  painted  barges  swept  the  flood. 
Where,  proudly  gay,  the  anchor'd  navy  rode  ; 
l-'arnest  the  king  the  lordly  fleet  surveys; 
The  mortars  thunder,  and  the  trumpets  raise    800 
Their  martial  sounds  Melinda's  sons  to  greet ; 
Melinda's  sons  with  timbrels  hail  the  fleet. 
And  ni.w  no  more  the  sulphury  tempest  iroars  j 
The  boatmen  leaning  on  tlic  rested  oars 
Breathe  short ;  the  barges  now  at  anchor  moor'd. 
The  king,  while  silence  listen'd  round,  implored 
The  glories  of  the  Lusian  wars  to  hear. 
Whose  faintest  echoes  long  had  pleased  his  ear: 
Their  various  triumphs  on  the  Afric  shore 
O'er  those  wiio  hold  the  son  of  Hagar's  lore,      blO 
Fond  he  demands,  and  now  demands  again 
Their  various  triumphs  on  the  western  main  : 
Again,  ere  readiest  answer  found  a  place. 
He  a^ks  the  story  of  the  Lusian  race; 
What  god  was  founder  of  the  mighty  line. 
Beneath  w  hat  heaven  their  land,  what  shores  adjoinj 
And  what  their  climate,  where  the  sinking  day 
Gives  the  last  glimpse  of  twilight's  silvery  ray. 
"  But  most,  O  chief,"  the  zealous  monarch  cries, 
'*  What  raging  seas  you    braved,     what  louring 
skies ;  820 

What  tribes,  what  rites  you  saw;  what  savage  hate 
On  our  rude  Afric  proved  your  hapless  fate  : 
O  lell !  for  lo,  the  chilly  dawning  star 
Yet  rides  before  the  morning's  purple  car ; 
And  o'er  the  wave  the  Sun's  bold  coursers  raise 
Their  flaming  fronts,  and  give  the  opening  blaze; 
Soft  on  the  glassy  wave  the  zephyrs  sleep. 
And  the  still  billows  holy  silence  keep. 
Nor  less  are  we,  undaunted  chief,  prepared 
To  hear  thy  nation's  gallant  deeds  declared ;     830 
Nor  think,  though  scorch'd  beneath  the  car  of  day. 
Our  minds  too  dull  the  debt  of  praise  to  pay; 
Melinda's  sons  the  test  of  greatness  know. 
And  on  the  Lusian  race  the  palm  bestow. 

"  If  Titan's  giant  brood  3°  with  impious  arms 
Shook  high  Olympus'  brow  with  rude  alarms; 
If  Theseus  and  Pirithous  dared  invade 
The  dismal  horrours  of  the  Stygian  shade. 
Nor  less  your  glory,  nor  your  boldness  less. 
That  thus  exploring  Neptune's  last  recess  84i) 

Contemn  his  waves  and  tempests!    If  the  thirst 
lo  live  in  fame,  though  famed  for  deeds  accurst. 
Could  urge  the  caitifi*,  who  to  win  a  name 
Gave  Dian's  temple  to  the  wasting  flame ; 


3°  For  a  defence  of  the  king  of  Melinda's  leam- 
ig,  ignorantly  objected  to  by  Voltaire,  see  the 
preface. 


OF  THE  LUSIAD.    BooKlir. 
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If  such  tlif  ardour  to  attain  renown, 
How  briglit  tlie  lustre  of  the  hero's  crown, 
Wlio^e  deeds  of  fair  emprise  his  honours  raise, 
And  bind  his  brows,  like  thine, with  deathless  bays!" 

LUSIAD     III. 

Oh  now,  Calliope,  thy  potent  aid  ! 
What  to  the  king  th'  illustrious  Gama  said 
Clothe  in  immortal  verse.     With  saered  lire 
My  breast,  if  e'er  it  loved  thy  lure,  inspire  : 
So  may  the  patron  of  the  healing  art. 
The  god  of  day,  to  thee  eonsign  his  heart ! 
From  thee,  the  mother  of  his  darling  son  ', 
May  never  wandering  thouglit  to  Daphne  run  ! 
May  never  Clytia,  nor  I.eocothne's  pride 
Henceforth  with  thee  hisehangeful  love  divide!      10 
Then  aid,  O  fairest  nymph,  my  fond  desire. 
And  give  my  verse  the  Lusiau  warlike  fire: 
Fired  by  the  song,  the  listening  world  shall  know 
That  Aganippe's  streams  from  'I'agus  9ow. 
Oh,  let  no  more  the  flowers  of  Pindus  shine 
On  thy  fair  breast,  or  round  thy  temples  twine: 
On  Tago's  banks  a  richer  ehaplet  blows, 
And  with  the  tuneful  god  my  bosom  glows : 
I  feel,  I  feel  the  mighty  power  infuse, 
And  bathe  my  spirit  in  Aonian  dews  I  20 

Now  silence  wooed  th'  illustrious  chiefs  reply. 
And  keen  attention  watch'd  on  every  eye ; 
When  slowly  turning  with  a  modest  grace, 
The  noble  Vasco  raised  his  manly  face  ; 
"  O  mighty  king-,"  he  cries,  "  at  thy  command 
The  martial  story  of  my  native  land 
I  tell ;  but  more  my  doubtful  heart  had  joy'd 
Had  other  wars  my  praiseful  lips  employ'd. 
AVhen  men  the  honours  of  their  race  commend. 
The  doubts  of  strangers  on  the  tale  attend  :         30 
Yet  though  reluctance  falter  on  my  tongue. 
Though  day  would  fail  a  narrative  so  long. 
Yet  well  assured  no  fiction's  glare  can  raise. 
Or  give  my  country's  fame  a  brighter  praise; 
Though  less,  far  less,  whate'cr  my  lips  can  say, 
Than  truth  must  give  it,  1  thy  will  obey. 

'*  Between  that  zone  where  endless  w  inter  reigns, 
And  tliat  where  flaming  heat  consumes  the  plains; 
Array'd  in  green,  beneath  indulgent  skies. 
The  queen  of  arts  and  arms,  fair  Europe,  lies.     40 
Around  her  northern  and  her  western  shores, 
Throng'd  with  the  finny  race  (dd  Ocean  roars; 
The  midland  sea,  where  tide  ne'er  sweli'd  the  waves. 
Her  richest  lawns,  the  southern  border,  la\cs. 


'  Calliope,  the  Mnse  of  epic  poesy,  and  mother 
ofOrphcus.  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
living  from  Apollo,  was  tumid  into  the  laurel. 
Clytia  was  metamorphosed  into  the  sun-llower; 
and  I.eucothoe,  who  was  buried  alive  by  her  father 
for  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Apollo,  was  by 
her  lover  changed  into  an  incense  tree.  The  phy- 
sical meaning  of  these  fables  is  obvious. 

"  The  preface  to  the  speech  of  Gama,  and  the 
description  of  Europe  which  follows,  are  happy 
iniitadons  of  the  maimer  of  Homer.  When  C'a- 
mocus  describes  countries,  or  musters  an  army,  it 
is  after  the  example  of  the  great  models  of  anti- 
quity, liy  adding  some  eharacteristical  feature  of 
the  climate  or  people,  he  renders  his  narrative 
pleasing,  picturesque,  and  poetical. 


Against  the  rising  morn,  the  noithmost  bound 
The  whirling  Tanais  parts  from  Asian  g»ound. 
As  tumbling  from  the  Scythian  mountains  cold 
I'heir  crooked  way  the  rapid  waters  hold 
To  dull  Mxotis'  lake:  her  eastern  line. 
More  to  the  south,  the  Phrygian  waves  confine;  50 
rhuse  waves,  which,  black  with  many  a  navy,  bore 
The  (Grecian  heroes  to  the  Dardan  shore; 
Where  now  the  seaman  rapt  in  mouinlul  joy 
E.xploies  in  vain  the  sad  remains  of  Troy. 
Wide  to  the  north  beneath  the  pole  she  spreads  ; 
Here  piles  of  mountains  rear  their  rugged  heads, 
Jere  winds  on  winds  in  endle5S  tempests  ro«l. 
The  valleys  sigh,  the  lengthening  echoes  howl. 
On  the  rude  cliff's  with  frosty  spangles gra 5', 
Weak  as  the  twilight  gleams  the  solar  ray  ;         60 
Each  mountain's  breast  with  snows  eternal  shines, 
The  streams  and  seas  eternal  fp)st  confines. 
Here  dwelt  the  numerous  Scythian  tribes  of  old, 
A  dreadful  race  I   by  victor  ne'er  control'd. 
Whose  pride  maintain'd  that  theirs  the  sacred  earth, 
\ot  that  of  Nile,  which  first  gave  man  his  birth. 
Here  dismal  Lapland  spreads  a  dreary  wild. 
Here  Norway's  wastes,  where  harvest  never  smil'd. 
Whose  groves  of  fir  in  gloomy  horrour  frown. 
Nod  o'er  the  rocks,  and  to  tlie  tempest  groan.       TO 
Here  .'<eandia's  clime  her  rugged  sliores  extends. 
And  far  projected,  through  the  ocean  bends; 
Whote  sons'  dread  footsteps  yet  .Ausonia  wears  ', 
And  yet  proud  Rome  in  mournful  ruin  bears. 


3  In  the  year  409  the  citv  of  Rome  was  sa<-ked 
and  Italy  hiid  desolate  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Scan- 
dian  and  other  !if>rthern  tribes.  In  mentioning 
this  circumstance  Camoens  has  not  fallen  into  the 
common  errour  of  little  poets, V  ho  on  every  occasion 
bewail  the  outrage  which  the  Goths  antl  Van- 
dals did  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Those  arts  and 
sciences,  however,  which  give  vigour  to  the  mind, 
long  ere  the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes  were 
in  the  most  languid  state.  The  southern  nations 
of  Europe  were  sunk  into  the  most  contemptible 
degeneracy.  The  sciences,  with  every  branch  of 
manly  literature,  were  almost  unknown.  For  near 
two  centuries  no  poet  or  writer  of  note  had  adorned 
the  Roman  empire.  Those  arts  only,  the  abuse 
of  which  has  a  certain  and  fatal  tendency  to  ener- 
vate  the  mind,  the  arts  of  music  and  cookery, 
were  passionately  cultivated  in  all  the  refinements 
of  elTeminate  abuse.  The  art  of  war  was  too  labo- 
ii'>us  for  their  delicacy,  and  the  generous  warmth 
of  heroism  and  patriotism  was  incompatible  with 
their  effeminacy.  Whoever  reads  the  history  of 
the  later  emperors  of  Rome  will  finil  ii  hard  to  ex- 
plain how  minds  illuminated,  as  it  is  pretended, 
by  letters  and  science,  could  at  the  same  time  be 
so  broken  as  to  sufTer  the  basest  subjection  to  such 
weak  and  wanton  tyrants.  That  the  general  mind 
of  the  empire  did  sutler,  for  several  centuries,  the 
weakest  and  most  capricious  tyranny,  is  a  fact  be- 
yond dispute,  a  fact,  which  most  strongly  marks 
their  degenerated  character.  On  these  despi- 
cable Sybarites*  the  North  poured  her  brave  and 
hardy  sons,  who,  though  ignorant  of  jioiitc  litera- 

•  Sybaris,  a  city  in  Grccia  Magna,  whose  io- 
habit.ants  were  so  efleminate,  that  they  ordi  red  all 
the  cocks  to  be  killed,  that  they  might  not  lie  dis- 
turbed by  their  early  crowing. 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


'\Vlii>n  Slimmer  bursts  «tprn  winter's  iov  chnin, 
Ilc-ruthe  bold  Swede,  the  I'rus^iaIl,  and  the  Dane, 
Hoisi  the  white  sail,  and  ploir.h  the  foamy  way, 
Clieer'd  by  whole  months  of  nne  eontiriual  day. 
Betweej  thc>:e  shores  and  Tanais'  rii.-hing  tide 
Livonia's  sons  and  Russia's  liordcs  reside.  SO 

Sternas  their  clime  the  tribes,  whose  sires  of  yore 
The  name,  far  dreaded,  of  Sarmatians  liore. 
Where,  famed  of  old,  th'  llorcynian  forest  lonr'd, 
Oft  seen  in  arms  the  Polish  troops  are  ponr'd 
Wide  foraffin?  the  do^i'ns.     The  Saxon  race, 
The  Hunirar  dext'rous  in  the  wild-boar  chase. 
The  various  nations  whom  the  Rhine's  cold  wave, 
The  Elbe.  Amasis,  and  the  Danube  lave. 
Of  v.irioiis  tonsiies,  for  various  princes  known. 
Their  initrhty  lord  the  German  emperor  own.      90 
Between  the  Danube  and  the  lucid  tide 
Wliere  hapless  Helle  left  her  name,  and  died, 
The  dreadful  god  of  battles'  kindred  race. 
Degenerate  now,  possess  the  bills  of  Thrace. 
Mount  Hsmus  here,  and  Khodope  renoun'd. 
And  proud  Byzantium,  long  with  empire  crown'd; 
Thiir  ancient  pride,  their  ancient  virtue  fled, 
IjOw  to  the  Turk  now  bend  the  servile  head. 
Here  spread  the  fields  of  warlike  Macedon, 
And  here  those  happy  lanils  where  genius  shone  100 
111  all  the  arts,  in  all  the  Muse's  charms, 
In  all  the  pride  of  elegance  and  arms. 
Which  to  the  Heavens  resounded  Grecia's  name. 
And  left  in  every  age  a  deathless  fame. 
The  stern  Dalmatians  till  the  npighbouringground  ; 
And  where  Antenor  anchor'd  in  the  sound, 
Proud  Venice  as  a  queen  majestic  towers. 
And  o'er  the  trembling  waves  her  thunder  pours. 
For  learning  glorious,  glorious  lor  the  sword, 
White  Rome's  proud  monarch  rcigu'd  the  world's 
dread  lord,  ~  110 


tore,  were  possessed  of  all  the  manly  virtues  of 
the  .Scythians  in  a  high  degree*.  Under  their  con- 
quests Europe  wore  a  new  and  a  vigorous  face ;  and 
which,  however  rude,  was  inlinitcly  preferable  to 
that  languid  and  sickly  female  countenance  which 
it  had  lately  worn.  Even  the  ideas  of  civil  liberty 
were  lost.  But  the  rights  of  mankind  were  claim- 
ed, however  rude  their  laws,  by  the  northern  in- 
vaders. And  however  ignorance  may  talk  of  their 
barbarity,  it  is  to  them  that  England  owes  her  con- 
stitution, which,  as  Montesquieu  observes,  they 
brought  from  the  woods  of  .Saxony.  The  spirit  of 
gallantry  and  romantic  attr.chment  to  the  fair  sex, 
which  distinguished  the  northern  heroes,  will  make 
their  manners  admired,  wl)ile,  considered  in  the 
«ame  point,  the  polished  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
excite  oiir  horrour  and  detestation.  To  add  no 
more,  it  is  to  the  irruption  of  these  brave  barbari- 
ans that  modern  Europe  owes  those  remains  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  some  other  of  the  greatest 
advantages  which  she  may  at  present  possess. 
They  introduced  a  vigour  of  mind,  which,  under 
the  consequences  of  the  crusades,  and  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  has  not  only  been  able  to  revive  the 
arts  and  improve  every  science,  but  has  also  In- 
vestigated and  ascertained  the  political  interest 
and  rights  of  mankind.  In  a  manner  unknown  to 
the  brightest  ages  of  the  ancient  world. 

*  See  Warton's  liist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  dissert,  ii. 
p.  5i 


Heic  Italy  her  beauteous  landscapes  shows  ; 
Around  her  sides  his  arms  old  Ocean  throws  ; 
The  dashing  waves  the  rampart's  aid  supply  ; 
The  hoary  Alps,  high  towering  to  the  sky. 
From  shore  to  shore  a  rugged  harrier  spread. 
And  lour  destruction  on  the  hostile  tread. 
But  now  no  more  her  hostile  spirit  burns  ; 
There  now  the  saint  In  humble  vespers  mourns; 
To  Heaven  mote  gntiful  than  the  pride  of  war. 
And  all  the  triumphs  uf  the  victor's  car.  120 

Onward  lair  Gallia  open.>  to  (he  view 
Her  groves  of  olive,  and  her  vineyards  blue: 
Wide  spread  her  harvests  o'er  the  scenes  renown'd. 
Where  .lulius  proudly  strode  with  laurel  crown'd 
Hcre.S' yn, — how  fair  when  glistening  to  the  Moon  ! 
Rolls  his  while  wave  !  andherethec  IdGaroon; 
Here  the  deep  Rhine  the  tlowcry  margin  laves  i 
And  here  the  rapid  Rhone  impervious  raves. 
Here  the  gruff  mountains,  faithless  to  the  vows 
Of  lost  Pyrcne4,  rear  their  cloudy  brows;         130 
Whence,  when  of  old  the  tlames  their  woods  de- 

vour'd. 
Streams  of  red  gold  and  melted  silver  pour'd. 
And  now,  as  head  of  all  the  lordly  train 
Of  Europe's  realms,  appears  illustrious  Spain'. 
Alas,  what  various,  fortunes  has  she  known  ! 
Yet  ever  did  her  sons  her  wrongs  atone  ; 
Short  was  the  triumph  of  her  haughty  fues. 
And  still  with  fairer  bloom  her  honours  rose. 
Where,  lock'd  with  landthestruggllngcurrentsboil, 
Fam'd  (m  the  godlike  Thebau's  late-t  toil  «,      140 
Against  one  coast  the  Punic  strand  extends. 
And  round  her  breast  the  midland  ocean  bends: 
Around  her  shores  two  various  oceans  swell, 
And  various  nations  in  her  bosom  dwell  ; 
Such  deeds  of  valour  dipnify  their  namos, 
Each  the  imperial  right  of  honour  claims. 
Proud  Arragon,  who  twice  her  standard  rear'd 
In  CJjuquer'd  Naples;  and  for  art  revered, 
(iaiicia's  prudent  sons  ;  the  fierce  Navar; 
And  he  far  dreaded  in  the  Moorish  war,  150 


4  She  was  daughter  to  Bebryx,  a  king  of  Spain, 
and  concubine  to  Hercules.  Having  one  day 
wandered  from  her  lover,  she  was  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts,  on  one  of  the  mountains  which  bear 
her  name.  DIodorus  SIculus,  and  others,  derive 
the  name  of  the  Pyreneans  from  vu^.Jire.  To  sup- 
port which  etymology  they  relate,  that  by  the 
negligence  of  some  shepherds  the  ancient  forests 
on  these  mountains  were  set  on  fire,  and  burned 
with  such  vehemence,  that  the  melted  metals 
st>oiited  out  and  ran  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  The  allusion  to  this  old  tradition  is  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Homer  and  Virgil. — C. 

sit  is  remarkable,  that  In  this  description  of 
Europe,  England  should  be  entirely  omitted;  of 
so  little  consequence  In  the  political  scale  did  she 
then  seem.  1'he  time  when  Camoens  wrote  this 
may  be  estimated  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
book,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHl.  though  the  Lusiad  was  not 
published  till  the  fourteenth  of  Elizabeth. 

^  Hercules,  says  the  fable,  to  crown  his  labours, 
separated  the  two  mount ains  Calpe  and  Abyla,  the 
onenowin  Spain,  the  other  in  Africa,  in  order  to 
open  a  canal  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  Upon 
this  opening,  the  ocean  rushed  in,  and  formed  th» 
Mediterranean,  the  Egean,  and  Euxiue  seas. 


The  bold  Astiirian  ;  nor  Sevilia's  race. 
Nor  tliiiie,  (jraiiada,  claim  the  srconti  jjlaoe. 
Here  Vm  the  heiot's  uho  cr>nimand  tlie  plain 
Ey  I'etis  water'd  ;   here,  tie  pride  of  Spain, 
The  brave  Castilian  pauses  oVr  his  sword, 
ili»  country's  dread  deliverer  and  lord. 
Proud  o'er  the  re^t,  with  splendid  wealth  array'd, 
As  crown  to  this  wide  empire.  Europe's  head, 
lair  Lusitania  smiles,  Ihe  western  Ixmnd, 
Whose  verdant  breast  the  rolling  waves  surround, 
Where  gentle  evenii^g  poors  her  lambent  ray,    161 
The  last  pale  gleainini;  of  departing  day  : 
This,  tliis,  O  mighty  king,  the  sacred  earih, 
This  the  lov'd  parent-soil  that  gave  me  birth. 
And  oh,  would  bounteous  Heaven  my  prayer  regard, 
And  fair  success  uiy  per'lous  toils  reward. 
May  that  dear  land  my  latest  breath  receive, 
And  give  my  weary  bones  a  peaceful  ^rave ! 

"  Sublime  the  honours  of  my  native  land. 
And  high  in  Heaven's  regard  her  heroes  stand  ;K(' 
By  Heaven's  decree^  'twas  theirs  tjie  first  to  quell 
The  Moorish  tyrants,  and  from  Spain  expell  ; 
Nor  could  their  burning  wilds  conceal  their  flight. 
Their  burning  wilds  coofess'd  the  Lusian  might. 
From  Lusus  famed,  whose  honour'd  name  «e  bear, 
(The son  of  liacchus  or  the  bold  compeer,) 
The  glorious  name  of  Lusitania  rose, 
A  name  tremendous  to  the  Roman  foes, 
When  her  bold  troops  the  valiant  shepherd  led. 
And  foul  with  roit  the  Koman  eagles  fled;         180 
When  haughty    Rouie   achiev'd    the  treach'rous 

blow  ^, 
That  own'd  her  terrour  of  the  matchless  foe. 
But  when  no  more  her  Viriatus  fought, 
Age  after  age  her  deeper  thraldom  brought ; 
Her  broken  sons  by  ruthless  tyrants  spurn'd. 
Her     vineyards     lahguish'd,     and    her     pastures 

mourii'd; 
Till  time  revolving  raised  her  drooping  head. 
And  o'er  the  w  ondering  world  her  conquestsspread. 
Thus  rose  her  power:  the  lands  of  lordly  Spain 
Were  now  the  brave  Alonzo's  wide  domain  ;      190 
Great  were  his  honours  in  the  bloody  fight. 
And  Fame  proclaim'd  him  champion  of  the  right. 
And  oft  the  groaning  Saracen's  proud  crest 
And  shatter'd  mail  his  awful  force  confess'd. 
From  Calpe's  summits  to  the  Caspian  shore 
Loud-toiigued  renown  his  godlike  actions  bore. 
And  many  a  chief  from  distant  regions  came  9 
To  share  the  laurels  of  Alonzo's  fame ; 


'  This  boast  Is  according  to  the  truth  of  history. 
In  the  days  of  Portuguese  heroism,  this  Orst  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Miiors  was  esteemed  as  a  mark  of 
the  favour  with  which  Heaven  had  crowned  their 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.     See  the  Preface. 

*  The  assassination  of  Viriatus.  See  book  i.  note 
12.  p.  634. 

9  Don  Alonzo,  king  of  Spain,  apprehensive  of  the 
superior  number  of  the  Moors,  with  whom  he  was 
at  war,  demanded  assistance  Irom  Philip  1.  of 
France,  and  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  military  spirit  of  the  nobility  of  that 
age,  no  sooner  was  his  desire  known  than  nume- 
rous bodies  of  troops  thronged  to  his  standard. 
These,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ha\  ing  shown 
signal  proofs  of  their  courage,  the  king  distinguish- 
ed the  loaders  with  different  marks  of  his  regard. 
T9  Henry,  a  younger  son  of  the  Uvtke  of  Burgundy, 
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•let  more  fur  holy  Faith's  unspotted  cau^e 
1  heir  spears  they  wielded,  than  for  Fame's  «p- 
plause.  200 

fireat  were  the  deeds  their  thundering  arms  dis- 

play'd, 
And  still  their  foremost  swords  the  battle  sway'd. 

nd  now  to  honour  with  distiuguish'd  meed 
I'.ach  hcros  worth,  the  generous  king  decreed. 
The  first  and  bravest  of  the  foreign  bands 
llungaria's  younger  son  brave  Henry  stands". 
To  h^m  are  given  the  fields  nhere  Tagus  flows. 
And  the  glad  king  his  daughter's  hand  bestows ; 
The  fair  Teresa  shines  his  blooming  bride. 
And  owns  her  father's  love,  aud  Henry's  pride.  21« 
With  her,  besides,  the  sire  confirms  in  dower 
Whate'er  his  sword  might  rescue  from  the  Moor; 
And  soon  on  Hagar's  race  the  hero  pours 
His  warlike  fury — soon  the  vanquisb'd  Moors 
To  him  far  round  the  neighbouriiig  lands  resign. 
And  Heaven  rewards  him  with  a  glorious  line. 
To  him  is  born.  Heaven's  gift,  a  gallant  son. 
The  glorious  founder  of  the  Lusian  throne. 


he  gave  his  daughter  Teresa  in  marriage,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  thecountries  to  the  southof  Galicia, 
commissioning  him  to  enlarge  his  boundaries  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  infidels.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  man,  who  reigned  by  the  title  of 
count,  his  dominion  was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
became  more  rich  and  populous  than  before.  Tne 
two  provinces  of  Entro  Miuho  e  Donro,  and  Fra 
los  Monies,  were  subdued,  with  that  part  of  Ueira 
which  w'as  held  by  the  Moori^  king  of  Lami-go, 
whom  he  constrained  to  pay  tribute.  Many  thou- 
sands of  Christians,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains, 
took  shelter  under  the  protection  of  count  Henry. 
Great  multitudes  of  the  Moors  also  chose  to  sub- 
mit, and  remain  in  their  native  country  under  a 
mild  government.  These  advantages,  added  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Henry's  dominions, 
will  account  for  the  numerous  armies  and  the  fre- 
quent wars  of  the  lii-st  sovereigns  of  Portugal. 

'"Camoijns,  in  making  the  founder  of  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchy  a  younger  son  of  the  king  of 
Hungary,  has  followed  the  old  chionologist  Gal- 
van.'  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  hi?itorians  dif- 
fer widely  in  their  accounts  of  the  parentage  of 
this  gallant  stranger.  Some  bring  him  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  others  from  the  house  of  Loraio. 
lint  the  clearest  anil  most  pmbable  account  of 
him  is  in  the  chronicle  of  Flcury,  wherein  is  pre- 
served a  fragment  of  French  history,  written  by  a 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  in  the  time  of  count  Henry.  By  this 
it  appears,  that  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Henry, 
the  only  son  of  Robert,  the  first  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, wlio  was  a  younger  brother  of  Henry  I.  of 
France.  Fanshaw,  having  an  eye  to  th  s  history, 
has  taken  the  unwarrantable  liberty  to  alter  the 
fact  as  mentioned  by  his  author : 

Amongst  these  .4eniT,  saith  the  history, 

A  younger  son  of  France,  and  a  brave  prince. 

Had  Portugal  in  lot. 

And  the  same  king  did  his  own  daughter  tie 
To  him  in  wedlock,  to  infer  from  thence 

His  firmer  l.ve 

Nor  arc  historians  agreed  on  the  birth  of  donna 
Teresa,  the  spouse  of  count   Henry,    Brandam, 
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Nor  Spain's  wide  lands  alone  his  deeds  attest, 
Delivpr'd  Judah  Hpnry's  miglit  coiifcss'd  ".        220 
On  Jordan's  bank  the  victor  hfr"  strode. 
Whose  hallow'd  waters  bath'd  the  Saviour-God; 
And  Salein'.s  gate  hrr  open  folds  display'd. 
When  (Jodfrey  conquer'd  by  the  hero's  aid. 
Kut  now  no  more  in  tented  lields  opposed, 
Bv  Taiios'  ^itreani  his  hononr'd  age  he  closed; 
Vet  still  his  dauntless  worth,  his  virtue  lived, 
And  all  the  father  in  the  son  survived. 
And  soon  his  worth  was  proved  ;  the  parent  dame  '^ 
A\'Ow'd  a  second  hymeneal  flame.  2:3(> 

The  low  born  spouse  assumes  the  monarch's  place, 
And  from  the  throne  expels  the  orphan  race. 
TJut  yoiuig  Alphonso.  liite  his  sires  of  yore, 
(His grand-ire's  virtues  as  his  name  he  bore,) 
Arms  for  The  light,  his  ravish'd  throne  to  win. 
And  the  laced  helmet  grasps  his  beardless  chin. 
Her  fiercest  tirebrands  (,'ivil  Discord  waved; 
Before  her  troops  the  lustful  mother  raved; 
Lost  to  maternal  love,  and  lost  to  shame, 
lTna'.\cil  ^hesaw  Heaven's  awful  vengeance  Hame  ; 
The  brother's  sword  the  brother's  bosom  tore.     240 
And  sad  Guimaria's  meadows  blush'd  with  gore  ; 
With  Lusian  gore  the  peasant's  cot  was  staiu'd. 
And  kindred  bloo<l  tlie  sacred  shrine  profaned. 
"  Here,  cruel  Pmgne,  here,  O  Jason's  wife. 
Yet  reeking  with  yo   r  children's  purple  life. 
Here  q lot  your  eyes  with  deejjer  guilt  than  yours  ; 
Here  fiercer  rage  her  fiercer  rancour  pours. 


and  other  Portuguese  historians,  are  at  great  pains 
to  prove  that  she  was  the  legitimate  daughter  of 
Alonzo  and  the  beautiful  Ximena  de  Guzman. 
But  it  appear^  from  the  mure  authentic  chronicle 
of  Fleury,  that  Ximena  was  only  his  concubine. 
And  it  is  evident  from  all  the  histoiians,  that  don- 
na Uriaca,  the  heiress  of  her  father's  kingdom, 
was  younger  than  her  half-sister,  the  wife  of  count 
Henry. 

"  His  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  is  mentioned 
by  some  monkish  writers,  but  from  the  other  parts 
of  his  history  it  is  highly  improbable.  Camoens, 
however,  shows  his  judgment  in  adopting  every 
traditionary  circumstance  that  might  give  an  air 
of  solemnity  to  his  poem. 

f  Don  Alonzo  Enriquez,  son  of  count  Henry, 
was  only  entered  into  his  third  year  when  his 
father  died.  His  mother  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  appointed  don  Fernando  Perez 
de  Traba  to  be  her  minister.  When  the  young 
prince  was  in  his  eighteenth  vear,  some  of  the 
nobility,  who  either  einitd  the  power  of  don  Perez, 
or  were  really  fitfended  with  the  reports  that  were 
spread  of  bis  familiarity  with  the  prince's  ninther. 
of  his  intention  to  marry  her,  and  to  exclnde  the 
la'iful  heir,  easily  persuaded  the  young  count  to 
take  arms,  and  assume  the  s<tvereignty.  A  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  prince  was  vict^irious.  Teresa, 
it  is  said,  retired  into  the  castle  of  Legonaso, 
where  she  was  taken  captive  by  her  fon,  »  ho  con- 
demned her  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  or- 
dered chains  to  be  put  upon  her  legs.  That  dnn 
Alonzo  made  war  again-t  his  mother,  vanquished 
her  party,  and  that  she  died  in  prison  about  two 
years  after,  A.  D.  11''0,  are  certain.  But  the 
cause  of  the  war,  that  his  mother  was  married  to. 
•r  intended  to  marry,  don  Perez,  and  that  she  was 
put  IB  chains,  are  uncertain. 


Your  crime  was  vengeance  on  the  faithless  nircs, 
tiut  here  ambition  with  foul  lust  conspires.        250 
'Twas  rage  of  love,  O  .Scylla  ">,  urged  the  knife 
That  robb'd  thy  father  of  his  fated  life  ; 
Here  grosser  rage  the  mother's  breast  inflameB, 
And  at  her  guiltless  son  the  vengeance  aims ; 
But  aims  in  vain  ;  her  slaughier'd  forces  yield, 
And  the  brave  youth  rides  victor  o'er  the  field. 
No  more  his  subjects  lift  the  thirsty  sword. 
."Vnd  the  glad  realm  proclaims  the  youthful  lord. 
ISiit  ah,  how  w  ild  the  noblest  tempers  run  ! 
His  fil  al  duty  now  forsakes  the  son;  260 

.'Secluded  from  the  day,  in  clanking  chains 
His  rage  the  parent's  aged  limbs  constrains. 
Heaven  frown'd — dark  vengeance  lowring  on   liis 

brows. 
And  sheath'd  in  brass  the  proud  Castilian  rose, 
Resolvid  the  rigour  to  his  daughter  shown 
The  battle  should  avenge,  and  blood  atone. 
A  numerous  host  against  the  prince  he  sped, 
!  he  valiant  prince  his  little  army  led  : 
Dire  was  the  shock;   the  deep  riven  helm;  re- 
sound. 
And  foes  with  foes  liegrappling  on  the  ground.    270 
Yet  though  around  the  stripling's  sacred  head 
By  angel  hands  ethereal  shields  were  spread; 
Though  glorious  triumph  on  his  valour  smiled, 
Soon  on  his  van  the  baflled  foe  recoil'd  : 
^Vilh  bands  more  numerous  to  the  field  he  came. 
Hi-  proud  heart  burning  with  the  rage  of  shame. 
And  now  in  turn  Guimaria's  lofty  wall, 
That  saw  his  triumph,  saw  the  hero  fall  : 
Within  the  town  immured,  distrest  he  lay. 
To  stern  Castilia's  sword  a  certain  prey.  2S0 

When  now  the  guardian  of  his  infant  years, 
The  valiant  Egas,  as  a  god  appears  ; 
To  proud  Casteel  the  suppliant  noble  bows. 
And  faithful  homage  for  his  prince  he  vows. 
The  proud  Casteel  accepts  his  honour'd  faith, 
And  peace  succeeds  the  dreadful  scenes  of  death. 
Yet  well,  alas,  the  generous  Egas  knew 
His  high-soul'd  prince  to  man  would  never  sue, 
W'oiild  never  stoop  to  brook  the  servile  stain. 
To  hold  a  borrow'd,  a  dependent  reign.  290 

And  now  w  ith  gloomy  aspect  rose  the  day, 
Decreed  the  plighted  servile  rites  to  pay  ; 
When  Egas  to  redeem  his  faith's  disgrace 
Devotes  himself,  his  spouse,  and  infant  race. 
In  gowns  of  white,  as  sentenced  felons  clad, 
When  to  the  stake  the  sons  of  guilt  are  led, 
^\'ith  feet  unshod  they  slowly  moved  along, 
And  from  their  necks  the  knotted  halters  hun^. 
'  And  now,  O  king,'  the  kneeling  Egas  cries, 
'  Behold  my  perjured  honour's  sacrifice :  300 

If  such  mean  victims  can  atone  thine  ire. 
Here  let  my  wife,  my  babes,  myself  expire. 
If  generous  bosoms  such  revenge  can  take. 
Here  let  them  perish  for  the  father's  sake  : 

'3  The  Scylla  here  alluded  to  was,  according  t* 
fable,  the  daughter  of  Nisus  king  of  Megara,  who 
liad  a  purple  lock,  in  wb'.ch  lay  the  fate  of  his 
kingdom.  Minos  of  Crete  made  war  against  him, 
tnr  whom  Scylla  conceived  so  violent  a  passion, 
that  she  cut  off  the  fatal  lock  while  herfather  slept. 
Minos  on  this  was  victorious,  but  rejected  the  love 
of  the  unnatural  daughter,  who  in  despair  flung 
herself  from  a  rock,  and  in  the  fiall  was  changed 
iato  a  lark. 
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The  guilty  tongue,  the  guilty  hands  are  these, 
N'lr  let  a  common  death  thy  wrath  appease  ; 
Fit  m  let  all  the  rase  of  torture  t,urn. 
But  to  my  prince,  thy  son,  in  frieiitlship  turn.' 

"  He  spoke,  and  how'd  his  prostrate  body  low, 
As  one  who  wait-  the  lifted  sabre's  blow,  311) 

M^hen  o'er  the  block  his  lanf;tii<l  arms  are  spread. 
And  death,  foretasted,  whelni.s  the  heart  witbdread. 
So  preat  a  leader  thus  in  humbled  slate, 
So  firm  his  loyalty,  and  zeal  so  crreat, 
The  bravo  Alonzo's  kindled  ire  subdued. 
And  lojt  in  silent  joy  the  monarch  st^od; 
Then  ?avcthe  hand,  and  sheath'd  the  hostile  sword, 
And  to  such  honour  honour'd  peace  restored  '*, 

*'  O  Ltisian  faith  '  o  zeal  beyond  compare  I 
"What  greater  danger  could  the  Persian  dare,    ^'20 
Whose  prince  in  tears,  to  view  his  manirled  woe, 
Fortjot  the  joy  for  Babylon's  ov*rthrow  '^  ? 
And  now  the  youthful  hero  shines  in  arms. 
The  banks  of  Tagus  xcho  war's  alarms  : 
O'er  Ourique's  wide  campaign  his  ensigns  wave. 
And  the  proud  Saracen  to  combat  brave. 
Though  prudence  might  arraign  his  fiery  rage 
That  dared,  with  one,  each  hundred  spears  engage, 
In  Heaven's  protecting  care  his  courage  lies, 
And  Heaven,  his  friend,  superior  force  supplies.  330 
Five  Moorish  kings  against  him  march  along, 
Ismar,  the  noblest  of  the  armed  throng; 
Yet  each  brave  monarch  claim'd  the  soldier's  name, 
And  far  o'er  many  a  land  was  known  to  fame. 
In  all  the  beauteous  glow  of  blooming  years. 
Beside  each  king  a  warrior  nymph  appears  ''; 


'<  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  having 
related  the  story  of  Egas,  add,  "  All  this  is  very 
pleasant  and  entertaining,  but  we  see  no  sufficient 
reason  to  affirm  that  there  is  one  syllable  of  it 
true." 

But  though  history  afford  no  authentic  docu- 
ment of  this  transaction,  tradition,  the  poet's 
authority,  is  not  silent.  And  the  monument  of 
Fgaz  in  the  monastery  of  Pa90  de  Souza  ^-jves  it 
cotmtenance.  Egaz  and  his  family  are  there  re- 
presented, in  has  relief,  in  the  attitude  and  garb, 
says  Castera,  as  described  by  Camoiins. 

*5  When  Darius  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  one  of  his 
lords,  named  Zopyrus,  having  cut  off  his  nose  and 
ears,  persuaded  the  enemy  that  he  had  received 
these  indignities  from  the  cruelty  of  his  master. 
Being  appointed  to  a  chief  command  in  liabyUin, 
he  betrayed  the  city  to  Darius.     Vid.  Justin. 

'*The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  histories  afford 
several  instances  of  the  Moorish  chiefs  being  at- 
tended in  the  field  of  battle  by  tlieir  mistresses, 
and  of  the  romartic  gallantry  and  Aniazonian 
courage  of  these  ladies.  Wbere  this  is  mentione<l, 
the  name  of  Heorge  de  Sylveyra  ought  to  be  re- 
corded. When  the  Portuguese  assisted  the  kintr 
of  Melinda  against  his  enemy  of  0|a,  they  gave  a 
signal  defeat  to  the  Moors  in  a  forest  of  palm-trees. 
In  the  pursuit  Sylveyra  saw  a  Moor  leading  otT  a 
beautiful  young  woman  through  a  by-path  of  the 
wood  He  pursued,  and  the  M<x)r,  perceiving  his 
danger,  discovered  the  most  violent  agitation  for 
the  safety  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  entreated  to 
fly  while  he  fought  his  enemy.  But  she  with 
equal  emotion  refused  to  leave  him,  and  per>isted 
in  the  resolution  to  share  his  fate.  Sylveyra, 
Struck  with  this  tender  strife  of  affection,  gene- 


Each  with  her  sword  her  valiant  lover  guards. 
With  smiles  inspires  him,  and  with  smiles  rewards. 
Such  was  the  valour  of  the  beauteous  maid  '7, 
Whose  warlikearm  proud  Ilion's  fate  delay'd  :    "4I> 
Such  in  the  field  the  virgin  warriors  shone. 
Who  drank  the  limpid  wave  of  Thermodon  ■'. 

"  'T  was  mom's. still  hour,  before  the  dawning  gray 
The  stars'  bright  twinkling  radiance  died  away  ; 
\^hen  lo,  resplendent  in  the  Heaven  serene, 
fligh  o'er  the  prince  the  sacred  cross  was  seen; 
The  godlike    prince   with  faith's    warm  glow  in- 
flamed, 
'  Oh,  not  to  me,  my  bounieous  God,'  exclaim'd ; 
'  Oh,  not  to  me,  who  well  thy  grandeur  know. 
But  to  the  Pagan  herd  thy  wonders  show.'         3.50 
"The  Lusian  host,  enraptured,  mark'd  the  sign 
That  witness'd  to  their  chief  the  aid  divine  : 
Right  oil  the  foe  they  shake  the  beamy  lance. 
And   with   firm  strides,  and  heaving  breasts,   ad- 
vance ; 
Then  burst  the  silence.  '  Hail,  O  king,'  they  cry; 
'  Our  king,  our  king,'  the  echoing  dales  reply. 
Fired  at  the  souml,  with  fiercer  ardour  glows 
The  heaven-made  monarch  ;  on  the  wareless  foes 
Rushing,  he  speeds  his  ardmtt  bands  along  : 
So  when  the  chase  excites  the  rustic  throng,     361) 
Roused  to  fierce  madness  by  their  ininnled  cries. 
On  the  wild  bull  the  red-eyed  mastiff  flies : 
The  stern  brow'd  tyrant  roars  and  tears  the  ground, 
Ilis  wat<'hfiii  horns  portend  tiie  deathful  wound  ; 
The  nimble  mastiff,  springing  on  the  fie, 
.\voids  the  furious  sharpness  of  the  blow  : 
Now  by  the  neck,  now  by  the  gory  sides 
Hangs  fierce,  and  all  his  bellowing  rage  derides; 
In  vain  his  eye-balls  burn  with  living  fire. 
In  vain  his  nostrils  clouds  of  smoke  respire;      370 
His  gorge  torn  down,  down  falls  the  forious  prize 
With  hollow  thundering  sounil,  and  raging  dies  ''. 
Thus  on  the  Moors  the  hero  rush'd  along, 
Th'  astonish'd  ]\Ioors  in  wild  confuMon  throng  ; 
They  snatch  their  arms,  the  hasty  trumpet  sounds. 
With  horrid  yell  the  dreiid  alarm  rebounds; 
The  warlike  tumult  maddens  o'er  the  plain. 
As  when  the  flame  devours  the  bearded  grain  r 
The  nightly  flames  the  whistling  winds  inspire. 
Fierce  through  the  braky  thicket  pours  the  fire:  380 


rously  \e{t  them,  exclaiming,  "  Hod  forbid  that 

my  snord  should  interrupt  such  love!" 

'7  Penthesllea,    queen  of  the    Amazon*,  who, 

after  having  signalized  her  valour  at  the  siege  of 

I'roy,  was  killed  by  Achilles. 
'*  \    river    of  Scythia    in  the   country   of  the 

Amazons. 

'>  It  maj',  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  the  reader  to 

see  Homer's  description  of  a  bull  overpowered,  as 

translated  by  Pope. 

As  when  a  lion,  rushing  from  his  den, 
Amidst  the  plain  of  some  wide-water'd  fen, 
(Where  num'rou>  oxen,  as  at  ease  they  feed. 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead,) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  eyes; 
The  trembling  herdsman  far  to  distance  flies; 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispers'd  and  fled) 
He  singles  out,  arrests,  and  lays  him  dead. 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-like  Hector  flew 
All  Oreecein  heaps  ;  but  one  he  seiz'd,  and  slew; 
Myccnian  Periphas.  Pope,  II.  xv. 
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Rous'd  by  the  crackling  of  llie  moiinlinf;  blnze, 
Trom  sleep  the  shepherds  start  in  wihl  arn.-ize  ; 
Tliey  snatch  their  clothes  with  tnanya  woeful  cry, 
>iml,  scatLer'd  devious,  to  the  mount.iins  fly. 
Such  sudden  dread  the  trciiiblinjf  Moors  alarms, 
■\Vild  and  confused  they  snatch  tlie  nearest  arms; 
Yet  flight  they  scorn,  and  eajrer  to  encage 
They   spur  their  fuamy  steeds,    and  trust  their 

furious  rage : 
Amidst  the  horrour  of  the  headlong  shock. 
With  foot  unshaken  as  the  liviig  nek,  3P0 

Stands  the  bold  Lusian  firm  ;  the  purple  wounds 
Gush  hoirible,  deep  groaning  rage  resounds; 
Reeking  behind  the  Moorish  backs  appear 
The  shining  points  of  many  a  Lusian  spear ; 
The  mail-coats,  hauberks,  and  the  harness  stcel'd, 
Eruis'd,  hackt,  and  torn,  liescatter'd  o'er  the  field  ; 
Beneath  the  Lusian  sweepy  force  o'ertlirown, 
Crush'd  by  their  balter'd  mails  tlie  wounded  groan; 
Burning  with  thirst  Iheydra"  tlieir  panting  breath. 
And  curse  their  prophet  as  they  writhe  in  death. 400 
Arms  sevcr'i!  from  the  trunks  still  gi asp  the  steel '», 
Heads  gasping  roll;  the  fighting  squadrons  reel; 


•">  There  is  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  upon  which 
perhaps  Camoeus  had  his  eye.  "E-rii  Vi  'i>.ri^»  it 
^ix"'  ^"^''^  '2"*'  ■''''»  /""  7''''  "V*'''  «?"f/«''"i»,l&c. 
"  When  the  battle  was  over  one  might  behold, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  field,  the  ground 
purpled  with  blood,  the  bodies  of  fi  lends  and  ene- 
mies stretched  over  each  other,  the  shields  pierc- 
ed, the  spears  broken,  and  the  drawn  swords,  some 
scattered  on  tlie  earth,  some  plunged  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  slain,  and  some  yet  grasped  in  the 
hands  of  the  dead  soldiers." 

As  it  was  necessary  in  the  preface  to  give  a 
character  of  the  French  translation  of  the  Lusiad, 
some  support  of  that  character  is  necessary  in  the 
notes.  To  point  ont  every  instance  of  the  im- 
poetical  taste  of  Castera,  were  to  give  his  para- 
phrase of  every  fine  passage  in  Camoens.  His 
management  of  this  battle  wdl  give  an  idea  of  his 
manner;  it  is  therefore  transcribed.  Le  Tortugais 
heurtc  impelueusement  les  soldats  d'Ismar,  les 
renverse  et  leur  quvre  le  sein  a  coups  de  lauce ; 
on  se  rencontre,  on  so  cheque  avec  unc  fureur  qui 
€branleroit  le  somniet  de  moYitagnes.  La  lerre 
tremble  sous  les  pas  des  coursiers  fougueiix;  I'iin- 
pitoyable  Erinnys  voit  des  hlessures  enornies  et  dc 
coups  digues  d'ellcs:  les  guerriers  de  Lusus  bri- 
lent,  coopent,  taiUent,  enfoncent  plastrons,  ar- 
mures,  boucliers,  cuirafses  et  turbans  ;  la  Parque 
^tend  ses  ailes  affrcuses  sur  les  Mauritains,  I'nn 
expire  en  mordant  la  poussiere,  I'au'tre  implore  le 
secours  de  son  prophete;  tetes,  jambes  et  bras  vo- 
lent  et  bondissent  de  toutes  parts,  Tail  n'apper- 
joit  que  visages  converts  d'une  paleur  livide,  que 
corps  dechires  et  qu'entrailles  p:ilf  Hantes.  Had 
Castera  seriously  intended  to  burlesque  his  author, 
he  could  scarcely  have  better  succeeded.  As 
translation  cannot  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  an 
author's  manner,  it  is  therefore  not  attempted. 
"  The  attack  was  with  snch  fury  that  it  might  shake 
the  tops  of  the  mountains:  "This  bombast,  and  the 
wretched  anticlimax  ending  with  turbans,  are  nut 
in  the  original ;  from  which  indeed  the  whole  is 
extremely  wide.  Had  he  added  any  poetical 
ima'je,auy  flower  totbe  embroiderv  of  his  author, 
tii«   iBcrf?s«  of  the  richness  of  the  tissue  would 


Painty  and  weak  with  languid  arms  they  close, 

.'\nd  staggering  gnippic  with  the  st;iggcring  foes: 

So  when  an  oak  falls  headlangon  the  lake. 

The  troubled  waters,  slowly  settling,  -.liakc: 

So  faints  the  languid  cumliat  on  the  plain. 

And  seining  staggers  o'er  the  heaps  of  slain. 

Airain  the  Lusian  fury  wakes  its  fires. 

The  terrour  of  the  ^!oor<  new  strength  inspires ;  4|0 

The  scalter'd  few  in  wild  eonfusinn  fly. 

And  total  rout  resounds  the  yelling  cry. 

Defil'd  w  ith  one  wide  sheet  of  reeking  gore, 

Tbc  verdure  of  the  lawn  appears  no  more: 

In  bubbling  streams  the  la/y  ci.rretits  run. 

And  .shoot  red  flames  heneatli  tiie  evening  Sun. 

With    spoils     enrich'd,     with     glorious     trophies 

crown'd'", 
The  heaven-made  sovereign  on  the  battle  ground 


have  rendi-red  bis  work  more  pleasing.  It  wag 
there  lure  his  interest  to  do  so.  But  it  was  not  in 
tlic  feelings  of  Castera  to  translate  the  Lusiad  with 
the  spirit  uf  Camoens. 

'^  This  memorable  battle  was  fought  In  the 
plains  of  Ourique,  in  1  139.  The  engagement 
lasted  six  hours;  the  Moors  were  totally  routed 
with  incredible  slaughter.  Ou  the  field  of  battle 
Alouzo  was  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal.  Tlie 
Porttiguese  writers  have  given  many  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  this  victory.  .Some  afiirm,  that  the 
Moorish  army  amounted  to  3S(),H00;  others, 
4S0,()()0,  and  others  swell  it  to  600,000  ;  whereas 
don  Alonzo's  did  not  exceed  13,000^  Miracles 
must  also  be  added.  Alonzo,  they  tell  us,  being 
in  great  perplexity,  sat  down  to  comfort  his  mind 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Having 
read  the  story  of  Gideon,  he  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep, 
in  which  he  saw  a  very  old  man  in  a  remarkable 
dress  come  into  bis  tent  and  assure  !iim  of  victory. 
His  chamberlain  coming  in,  waked  him,  and  told 
him  there  was  an  old  man  very  importunate  to 
speak  with  him.  Don  .'^lonzo  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  in,  and  no  sooner  saw  him  than  be  knew 
him  to  he  the  old  man  whom  he  had  seen  in  bis  dream. 
This  venerable  person  acquainted  him,  that  he 
was  a  fisbernian,  and  bad  led  a  life  of  penance  fur 
sixty  years  on  an  adjacent  rock,  where  it  had  been 
revealed  to  bini,  that  if  the  count  marched  bis 
army  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  heard  a 
certain  bell  ring,  he  should  receive  the  strongest 
assurance  of  victory.  Accordingly,  at  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  the  count  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
suddenly  beheld  in  the  eastern  sky  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  and  Christ  upon  it,  who  promised  him  a 
complete  victory,  and  commanded  bim  to  accept 
the  title  u!  king,  if  it  was  offered  bim  by  the  army. 
The  same  writers  add,  that  as  a  standing  numorial 
of  tliis  miraculous  event,  don  Alonzo  changed  the 
arms  which  his  father  had  given,  of  a  cross  azure 
in  a  field  argent,  fi)r  five  escutcheons,  each  charg- 
ed with  five  bezants,  in  memory  of  tlie  five  wounds 
of  Christ.  Others  assert,  that  he  gave  in  a  field 
argent  five  escutcheons  azure,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
cross,  each  charged  with  five  bezants  argent, 
placed  salticrwise,  with  a  point  sable,  in  memory  of 
five  wounds  he  himself  received,  and  of  five  Moor- 
ish kings  slain  in  the  battle.  There  is  an  old  re- 
cord, said  to  be  written  by  don  Alonzo,  in  which 
the  story  of  the  vision  is  related  upon  his  majesty's 
oath.     'The  Spanish  critics,  however,  have  disco* 
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Tlirce  (lavs  encampt.  to  rest  liis  »cary  train. 
Whose   dauntles»  \alour  drove   the    Moorjs   from 

Spain.  4'i() 

vered  many  inconsistPnrrPS  in  it.  They  find  the 
Inngiiaice  intermixt-d  wiih  phrase>  not  then  in  use: 
it  bears  the  d.ite.if  the  yf.ir  of  our  Li.rd,  at  a  lime 
•  hen  that  era  had  not  been  intrraluced  inio  Spain  ; 
and  John,  bishop  of  Ciirnl)ra,  signs  as  a  wiliif«.s 
before  John,  metropolitan  of  Br.it;a,  which  is  con- 
trary to  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  e  eirennistauce,, 
however,  are  not  mentioned  to  pnrvi-  the  falsehood 
of  the  vision,  hut  to  vindicate  the  character  of  don 
Aloiizo  from  any  share  in  the  oath  nhich  passes 
under  his  name.  The  truth  is,  the  Portuguese 
were  always  unwilling  to  pay  anv  homage  to  the 
kin;  of  Castile.  They  ad.nied  the  battle  which 
gave  birth  to  their  monarchy,  with  miracle,  and 
the  newsovereinnty  with  a  I'ominand  fro.n  Heaven, 
circumstances  extremely  agreeable  both  to  the 
military  pride  and  the  superstition  of  these  times. 
The  regal  dignity  and  constitution  of  the  monarchy, 
however,  were  not  settled  till  about  six  years  after 
the  battle  of  Ourique.  "  For  mankind,"  say  the 
authors  of  the  Universal  History,  "  were  not  then 
so  igu'irant  and  liarbaroiis  as  to  suff^^r  a  change  of 
government  to  be  made  without  any  further  cere- 
mony than  a  tumultuous  huzza."  An  account  of 
the  coronation  of  the  lirst  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  which  then  prevailed  lu  that 
kingdom,  are  worihv  of  our  attention.  The  arms 
of  dm  Alonzo  having  been  attended  with  great 
success,  in  1143,  be  called  an  assembly  of  the 
prelates,  nobility,  and  commons,  at  Ijimego.  When 
the  assembly  opened,  he  appeared  sealed  on  the 
throne,  but  without  anv  other  marks  of  reijai  dig- 
nity. Laurence  dc  Viegas  then  demanded  of  the 
assembly,  whether,  according  to  the  e!ec.  ion  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  Ourique,  and  the  briefs  of  pope 
F.ugenius  111.  thev  chose  to  have  don  .Alonzo 
Euriquez  for  their  king.'  To  this  they  answered, 
thev  were  willing.  He  then  demanded,  if  they 
de.sired  the  monarchy  should  be  elective  or  here- 
ditary. Tbey  declared  their  intention  to  be,  that 
the  crown  should  descend  to  the  heirs  male  of 
Alonzo.  Laurence  fie  Viegas  then  asked,  '•  Is  it 
your  pleasure  that  he  he  invested  with  the  ensigns 
of  royalty?''  He  was  answered  in  the  atBrmative  ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  T^raga  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  liead,  the  king  having  his  sword  drawn  in 
liis  lianil.  As  soon  as  crowned,  Alonzo  thus  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  :  **  Blessed  be  God,  who  has 
always  assisted  me,  and  has  enabled  me,  with  this 
sword,  to  deliver  you  from  all  your  enemies  I 
shall  ever  wear  it  fir  your  defence.  Vnu  have 
made  me  a  king,  and  it  is  hut  just  that  you  should 
share  with  ine  in  taking  care  of  the  state.  1  am 
your  king,  and  as  such  let  us  make  laws  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  this  kingdom.'  Eighteen  short 
statutes  were  then  fraiued,  and  assented  to  by  the 
petiple.  Laurence  de  Viegas  at  length  proposed 
the  great  (|uestion,  whether  it  was  their  pleasure 
that  the  king  should  go  to  Leon,  to  do  homage  and 
pay  tribute  to  that  prince,  or  to  any  olhv  r.  On 
this,  every  man,  drawing  his  sword,  cried  wilh  n 
loud  voice,  "  We  are  free,  and  our  king  is  free ;  we 
owe  our  liberty  to  our  courage.  If  the  king  should 
at  any  lime  submit  to  such  an  act,  he  deserves 
deaili,  and  shall  not  reign  either  over  us,  or  among 
us.'  The  kinj  then,  rising  up,  approved  this  de- 
voL.   i;i. 


And  now  in  honour  of  theTflorious  day. 

When  live  proud  monanchs  fell  his  vanquish'd  prey. 

On  his  brrjad  buckler,  unado»"n'd  before, 

PlacM  as  a  cross,  five  azure  shields  be  wore 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  heavenly  sign, 

I'he  [iledge  of  conquest  by  the  aid  divine  ^". 

Nor  long  his  falchion  in  the  scabbard  slept. 
His  warlike  arm  increasing  laurels  reapt : 
IVom  l.cyra's  walls  the  baffled  Ismar  flies, 
.ind  strong  Arroncha  falls  bis  conquer'd  prize  ;  430 
That  honoiir'd  town,  tlirough  whose  F.lysian  groves 
Ihv  smooth  and  limpi<l  wave,  O  Tagus,  roves. 
Tn'  illustrious  Sanlarene  confessed  his  power. 
And  vanquish'd  Mafra  yields  her  proudest  tower. 
The  lunar  mountains  saw  his  troops  display 
I'heir  marching  banners  and  their  brave  array; 
To  him  submits  fair  Cintra's  cold  domain, 
The  soothing  refugeof  the  Naiad  train,  fshun  : 

When  love's  sweet  snares  the  pining  nymphs  would 
.Alas,   in  vain  from  warmer  climes  they  run  :     441) 
The  coolinn  shades  awake  the  voung  desires, 
.And  the  cold  fountains  cherish  love'*  so't  fires. 
And  thou,  fain'd  Lisboa,  whose  embattled  wall 
Rr,se  by  the  banil  that  wrought  proud  Ilion'sfall  1; 
The  queen  of  citie.^,  whom  the  seas  obey. 
Thy  dreaded  ramparts  own'd  tlie  hero's  sway  ^ 


claration,  and  declared  that  if  any  of  his  descend- 
ants consented  to  such  a  submission,  be  was  un- 
worthy to  succeed,  sh"uld  be  reputed  incapable  of 
wearing  the  crown,  and  that  the  election  of  another 
Sovereign  should  immediatelv  take  place. 

""  Fanshaw's  translation  of  this  is  curious.  It  is 
literal  in  the  circumstances,  but  the  debasements 
marked  in  Italic  are  his  own: 

In  these  five  shield*  he  paints  the  recompense 
(Oi  tritita  dinheiruSj    the  thirty  denarii,  says   Ca- 
mnens.) 
For  which  the  Lord  was  sold,  in  various  itz^ 
H'ritiiig  his  history,  who  did  dispense 
Such  favour  to  him,  more  than  heart  could  think, 
(Writing   the  remembrance  of  him,    by   whom 
he  was  favoured,  in  variouscolours,     Camoens.) 
In  every  of  the  five  he  paints  dve-peitse 
So  sums  the  thirty  by  a  cinque  fold  cinifne 
Accounting  that  which  is  the  center,  twice, 
Ofthe  five  cinques,  which  he  doth  place  cross-wise, 
■•3  Tlie  tradilionlhat  Lisbon  was  built  by  Ulysses, 
and  thence  called  Olyssiixdis,  is  as  common  as  that 
(and  of  equal  authority  with  it)  which  says   that 
Brute  landed  a  colony  of  Troians  in   F.nglaud,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Britannia  to  the  island. 

^^  The  conquest  of  Lisbon  was  ofthe  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  infant  monarchy.  It  is  one  ofthe 
finest  ports  in  the  uorl.l,  and,  ere  tlie  invention  of 
cannon,  was  of  great  strength.  The  old  Mixirisli 
wall  was  (ianked  by  seventy-seven  towers,  was 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  circum- 
ference. When  besieged  by  don  Alonzo,  acconiin>f 
to  some,  it  was  garrisoned  by  an  aimy  of '2(IO,OiiO 
men.  This,  not  to  say  impossible,  is  highly  in- 
credible. That  it  was  strong,  however,  and  well 
garrisoned,  is  certain.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
.Alonzo  owed  the  conquest  c  f  it  to  a  fleet  of  adven- 
turers, who  were  goin.i;  to  the  Holy  Laud,  the 
gie:i test  part  of  whom  were  Ln.glish.  One  Udal 
ap  Rhys,  in  bis  tour  through  Portugal,  says  that 
.Alonzo  g,-.ve  them  Almada,  on  the  slide  of  the 
Tajjus  opposite  to  Lisbon,  and  that  Villa  Franca 
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Far  from  the  north  a  wavlike  navy  bore 

From  Elbe,  from  Rhine,  and  Albion's  misty  shore. 

To  rescue  Salem's  lone-polhited  i^brine  ; 

Their  force  to  (Treat  Alon7o*s  force  they  join  :     450 

Before  I'lvsses'  ■^alls  tlic  navy  rides, 

The  ioyfiil  Taens  laves  their  pitchy  sides. 

Five  times  the  Moon  her  empty  horns  conceal'd, 

Five  times  her  broad  effnlpenec  shone  reveal'd, 

When,  wrapt  in  clouds  of  dust,  her  mural  pride 

Falls    thunderin^r, — black    the    smoking    breach 

yawns  uido. 
As  when  th'  imprison'd  waters  buret  the  monnds. 
And  roar,  wide  sweepinj;,  oVrtlie  cultur'd  emniid-. 
Nor  cot  nor  fold  withstand  their  furious  course ; 
So  headlons;  rns'i'd  alonij  the  hero's  force.         460 
Thethirst  of  vengeance  the  asailants  fires. 
The  madness  of  despair  the  IVIoors  inspires  ; 
Each  lane  each  street  resounds  the  conflict's  roar. 
And  everv  threshold  reek?  with  tepid  gore. 

Thui  fell  the  city,  whose  unconqoer'd  towers'* 
Defy'd  of  old  the  banded  Gothic  powers. 
Whose  harden'd  nerves  in  rigorous  climates  train'd 
The  savage  courage  of  their  souls  snstaln'd; 
Before  whose  sword  tlie  sons  of  Ebro  (led, 
And   Casus  trembled  in  his  oozy  bed;  470 

Aw'd  by  whose  arms  the  lawns  of  Betis'  shore 
The  name  Vaudalia  from  the  Vandals  bore. 

When  Lisboa's  towers  before  the  Lusian  tell. 
What  fort   what  rampart  might  his  anns  repell ! 
Estreniadura's  region  owns  him  lord, 
And  Torres-vedras  bends  beneath  his  sword; 
Obidos  hi'mhles,  and  Mamquer  yields, 
Alamquer  famous  for  her  verdant  tiolds. 
Whose  mnrmuvingrivuletscheer  the  traveller's  wav, 
As  the  chdl  water*  o'er  the  pebbles  siray.         480 
Elva  the  green,  and  Moura's  fertile  dales, 
Fair  Serpa'stdlaee,  and  Alcazar's  vales 
Not  for  himself  the  Moorish  peasant  sows  ; 
For  Lusian  hand^  the  yellow  han'est  glows: 
And  yon,  fair  lawns,  beyond  theTago's  wave. 
Your  golden  burdens  for  Alonzo  save;  [claim 

Soon  shall    his  thundering  might  your  wealth  re- 
And  your  glad  valleys  hail  the  monarch's  name. 

Nor  sleep  his  captains  while  the  sovereign  wars  : 
The  brave  Giraldo's  sword  in  conquest  shares;  41)0 
Evora's  frowning  walls,  the  castled  hold 
Of  that  proud  Roman  chief,  and  rebel  bold, 
Sertorius  dread,  whose  labours  still  remain  '^; 
Two  hundred  arches,  siretch'd  in  length,  sustain 
The  marble  duct,  where,  glistening  to  the  sun, 
Of  silver  hue  the  shining  waters  run. 
Evora's  frowning  walls  now  shake  wifli  fear. 
And  yield  obedient  to  Giraldo's  spear. 
■Nor  rests  the  monarch  wdiile  his  servants  toil, 
Around  him  still,  increasing  trophies  smile,      500 
And  death les  fame  repays  the  Inpless  fate 
That  gives  to  human  life  so  siiort  a  date. 


ProtuI  Beta's  castled  walls  his  fury  storms. 

And  one  red  slaughter  every  lane  deforms,     [cold. 

The  ghosts,    whose  mangled   limbs,    yet   scarcely 

Heapt  ^ad  Trancoso's  streets  in  carnage  roll'il, 

Appeas'd,  the  vengeance  of  their  slaughter  see, 

.And  hail  th'  indignant  king's  severe  decree. 

Palmela  trembles  on  her  mountain's  height. 

And  sea-lav'd  Zambra  owns  the  hero's  might.     519 

Nor  these  alone  confest  his  h  ppy  star. 

Their  fated  floom  produe'd  a  notder  war. 

Badaia's  king,  an  haughty  Moor,  beheld 

His  towns  besieg'd.  and  hasted  to  the  field. 

Four  thousand  coursers  in  his  army  neigh'd, 

I'onumher'd  spears  his  infantry  display'd  ; 

Proiullythev  niarch'd,  and  glorious  to  behold, 

In  silver  belts  they  sli  >ne,  and  plates  of  gold. 

.Along  a  motmtain's  side  secure  they  trod  ; 

Steep  im  each  hand   ai  d  rugged  was  the  road;  i'2>* 

When  as  a  hull,  whose  lustful  veins  heiray 

The  maddening  tumult  of  inspiring  May; 

If,  when  his  rage  with  fiercest  ardour  glows. 

When  ill  the  shade  the  fragrant  heifer  lows. 

If  then  perchance  his  jealous  burning  eye 

Behold  a  careless  traveller  wander  by. 

With  dreadful  bellowingoi.  the  wretch  he  flies; 

The  wret'  h  defenceless  torn  and  trampled  dies. 

So  rush'd  Alonzo  on  the  gaudy  train. 

And  pour'd  victorious  o'er  the  mangled  slain ;   530 

The  royal  Moor  precipitates  in  flight ; 

The  mountain  echoes  with  the  wild  afliight 

Of  flying  squadrons  ;  down  their  arms  they  throw. 

And  dash  f'om  rock  to  rock  to  shnn  the  foe. 

The  foe  !  what  wonders  mav  not  virtue  dare  I 

But  sixty  horsi-men  wag'd  the  conquering  war'". 

The  warlike  monarch  still  his  toil  renews; 

\ew  conquest  still  each  victory  pursues. 

To  him  Hadaja's  lofty  gates  expand. 

And  the  wiile  region  owns  his  dread  command.  540 

W'lieo  now  enrag'd  proud  Leon's  king  beheld 

Those  wal!s  siibdud  which  saw  his  troops  expell'd; 

h'lung'd  he  saw  them  own  the  victor's  sway. 

And  hems  them  round  with  bntlalous  array. 

With  generous  ire  the  brave  Alonzo  glows. 

By  Heaven  unguarded,  on  the  numerous  foes 

Ho  rushes,  glorying  in  his  wontetl  force, 

.■\nd  spurs  with  headlong  rage  his  furious  horse  ; 

The  combat  burns,  the  snorting  courser  bounds. 

And  paws  impetuous  by  the  iron  mounds:  350 

O'er  gasping  f  es  aird  sounding  bu<*klers  trod 

The  raging  steed,  and  headlong  as  he  rode 

Dash'd  the  fierce  monarch  on  a  lampirc  bar — 

I^ow  grovelling  in  the  dust,  the  pride  of  war, 

The  great  .Monzo  lies.     The  captive's  fate 

Succeeds,  alas,  the  pomp  of  regal  state. 

"  Let  iron  dash  his  limbs,"  his  mother  cried,  [died; 

"  .\nd  steel  revenge  my  chains:"    she  spoke,  and 

And  Heaven  assented. — Now  the  hour  was  come. 

And  the  dire  curse  was  fall'n  Alonzos^  doom.  5CU 


was  peopled  by  tbeni,  which  they  called  Cornualla, 
either  in  honour  of  their  native  country,  or  from 
the  ri  h  mcadiiws  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle  are  kept,  as  in  the  F.nglish 
Cornwall. 

**  This  assertion  nfCamoi-nsis  not  without  foun- 
dation, for  it  was  by  treachery  that  Herimeneric, 
the  Goth,  got  possession  of  Lisbon.       , 

^  The  aqueduct  of  Sertorius,  here  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity.  It  was 
repaired  by  John  HI.  of  Portugal,  about  .A.D.  1540. 


"  The  history  of  this  battle  wants  anihenticity. 

*  As  already  observed,  there  is  no  authentic 
proof  that  don  Alonzo  used  such  severity  to  his 
mother  as  to  put  her  in  chains.  Braiidan  says,  it 
was  reported  that  don  Alonzo  was  born  with  both 
his  legs  growing  together,  and  that  he  was  cured 
hv  the  prayers  of  bis  tutor  F.gas  Nunio.  Legen- 
dary as  this  may  appear,  this  however  is  deduoible 
from  it,  that  from  his  birth  there  was  something 
amiss  about  his  Icjs.     When  he  was  prisoner  to  his 
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No  more,  O  Pompey,  of  tliy  fate  complain, 
Slo  more  with  sorrow  view  thy  glory's  stain ; 
Thouffh  thy  tall  standards  towcr'dwith  lordly  pride 
Whei-P  northern  I-hasis  rolls  his  icy  tide; 
Though  hot  Syciie,  where  the  Sun's  fierce  ray 
Uegets  no  shadow,  own'd  thy  conquering;  sway ; 
Thou;;h  from  the  trihes  that  shiver  in  the  gleam 
Of  cold  Bootes'  watery  glistening  team. 
To  those  who,  parch'd  liemath  the  burning  line. 
In  fraicrant  shades  their  feeble  limbs  recline,     370 
J'he  various  languages  proclaiin'd  thy  fame, 
And  trembling  own'd  the  tcrroursof  thy  name; 
Though  rich  Arabia,  and  Sarmalia  bold. 
And  Colchis,  famous  for  the  (lecce  of  guld  ; 
Though  Judah's  land,  whose  sacred  rites  implorVl 
The  one  true  God,  and,  as  he  taught,  ador'd  ; 
Though  Cappadocia's  realm  thy  mandate  sway'd. 
And  base  Sophenia's  sons  thy  nod  obey'd  ; 
Though  vexl  Cilicia's  pirates  wore  thy  bands, 
And  those  who  cultur'd  fair  Armenia's  lands,    580 
Where  from  the  sacred  moimt  two  rivers  How, 
And  what  was  Eden  to  the  pilgrim  show ; 
Though  from  the  vast  Atlantic's  bounding  wave 
To  where  the  northern  tempests  howl  and  rave 
Round  Taurus'  lofty  brows:  though  vast  and  wide 
The  various  climes  that  hended  to  thy  pride  ; 
No  more  with  pining  anguish  of  regret 
Bewail  the  horrours  of  I'harsalia's  fate: 
For  great  Alonzo,  whose  superior  name 
UnequaI'd  victories  consign  to  fame,  590 

The  great  Alonzo  fell — like  thine  his  woe; 
From  nuptial  kindred  came  the  fatal  blow. 

When  now  the  hero,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
His  crime  aton'd,  confcss'd  that  Heaven  wasjust, 
Again  in  splendour  he  the  throne  ascends  : 
Again  his  bow  the  Moorish  chieftain  bends. 
AVide  round  th'  embattled  gates  of  Santareen 
Their  shining  spears  and  banner'd  moons  are  seen- 
But  holy  rites  the  pious  king  preferr'd  ; 
1'lie  martyr's  bones  on  Vincent's  cape  interr'd,  GOO 
(His  sainted  name  the  cape  shall  ever  bear  "9,) 
To  F.ishoa'3  wails  he  brought  with  votive  care. 
AntI  ni.w  the  monarch,  old  and  feeble  grown, 
liesigns  the  falchion  to  his  valiant  son. 
O'er  Tagn's  waves  the  youthful  hero  past. 
And  bleeding  hosts  before  him  shrunk  aghast : 
Chok'd  with  the  slain,  with  Moorish  carnage  dy'd, 
Sevilia's  river  roH'd  the  purple  tide. 
Burning  for  victory  the  warlike  boy 
Spares  not  a  day  to  thoughtless  rest  or  joy.        <j|0 
Nor  long  his  wish  niisaiisfied  remains : 
With  the  besiegers'  gore  he  dyes  the  plains 
1  hat  circle  lieja's  wall:  yet  still  untam'd, 
With  all  the  fiercenessof  despair  inflam'd, 

son  in-law  donpernando  king  of  Leon,  he  recovered 
his  liberty  ere  his  leg,  which  was  fractured  in  the 
battle,  was  restored  to  strength,  on  condition  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  mount  on  horseback,  he 
should  come  to  Leon,  and  in  person  do  homage  for 
bis  dominions.  This  condition,  so  contrary  to  his 
coronation  agreement,  he  found  means  to  avoid. 
He  would  never  more  mount  on  horseback,  but,  on 
pretence  of  lameness,  ever  after  affected  to  ride  in 
a  calash.  This  his  natural,  and  afterward  political, 
infirmity,  the  superstitious  of  those  days  ascribed 
to  the  curses  of  his  mother. 

"  To  qnoquc  liltoribus  nostris,  jtneia  nutrix, 
.aLicrnam  moritns  fainani,  Caieta,  dedisti. 

Virg.  £n-  vii 


Tl  e  raging  Moor  collects  his  distant  might; 
Wide  from  the  shores  of  Atlas'  starry  height, 
Irom  Amphelusia's  cape,  and  Tingia's  bay. 
Where  stem  Antajos  held  his  brutal  sway. 
The  .Mauritanian  trumpet  sounds  to  arms. 
And  Juba's  realm  returns  the  hoarse  alarms;    fi^O 
Hie  swarthy  tribes  in  burnish'd  armour  shine. 
Their  warlike  march  Abeyla's  shepherds  join. 
The  great  Miramolin  3°  on  Tago's  shores 
Far  o'er  the  coast  his  banner'd  thousands  pours  ; 
Twelve  kings  and  one  beneath  his  ensigns  stand. 
And  wield  their  sabres  at  his  dread  command. 
The  plundering  bands  far  round  the  region  haste, 
The  mocirnful  region  lies  a  naked  waste. 
And  now  enclos'd  in  Santareen's  high  towers 
The  brave  don  Sancho  shuns  th'  unequal  powers  i 
A  thousand  arts  the  furious  Moor  pursues,        631 
And  ceaseless  still  the  fierce  assault  renews. 
Huge  clefts  of  rock,  from  horrid  engines  whirl'd. 
In  smouldering  volleys  on  the  town  are  huri'd  ; 
The  brazen  rams  the  lofty  turrets  shake. 
And,  min'd  beneath,  the  deep  foundations  quake  < 
But  brave  Al(»nzo's  son,  as  danger  grows. 
His  pride  inllam'd,  with  rising  courage  glows; 
Kach  coining  storm  of  missile  darts  he  wards, 
liach  nodding  turret,  and  each  port  he  guards.  649 

In  that  fair  city,  round  whose  verdant  meads 
The  branching  river  of  Mondego  spreads, 
Long  worn  with  warlike  toils,  and  bent  with  years. 
The  king  repos'd,  when  Sancho's  fate  he  hears. 
His  limbs  forget  the  feeble  steps  of  age, 
And  the  hoar  warrior  burns  with  voutliful  rage. 
His  daring  veterans,  long  to  conquest  train'd. 
He  leads; — the  ground  with  Moorish  blood  is  stain'd| 
Turbans,  and  robes  of  various  colours  wrought, 
Andshiver'd  spears  in  streaming  carnage  float.  651) 
In  harness  gay  lies  many  a  weltering  steed. 
And  low  in  dust  the  groaning  masters  bleed. 
As  proud  Miramolin  in  horrour  fled, 
Don  Sanco's javelin  stretch'd  him  with  the  dead*. 
In  wild  dismay,  and  torn  with  gushing  wounds. 
The  rout  wide  scatter'd  fly  the  Lusian  bounds. 
Their  hands  to  Heaven  the  joyful  victors  raise. 
And  every  voice  resounds  the  song  of  praise ; 
"  Nor  was  it  stumbling  chance,  nor  human  migiht, 
"  Twas  guardian  Heaven,"  they  sung,  "that  rui'd 
the  fight."  660 

This  blissful  day  Alonzo's  glories  crown'd; 
But  pale  disease  gave  now  the  secret  wound ; 
Her  icy  hand  his  feeble  limbs  invades. 
And  pining  languor  through  his  vitals  spreads. 
The  glorious  monarch  to  the  tomb  descends, 
A  nation's  grief  the  funeral  torch  attends. 
F.ach  win<ling  shore  for  thee,  Alonzo,  mourns, 
.\lonzo's  name  each  woeful  bay  returns^'; 


3°  Not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  a  title,  quasi 
soldan.  The  Arabs  call  it  emjr-almoumini,  the 
•mperor  of  the  faithful. 

3'  In  this  poetical  exclamation,  expressive  of  the 
sorrow  of  Portugal  on  the  death  of  Alonzo,  Ca- 
inoens  has  happily  imitated  some  passages  of 
Virgil  : 

Ipsic  te,  Tityre,  pimis, 

Ipsi  tc  fontes,  ipsa  ha?c  arbusta  vocabant.      Eel.  i. 

Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  lingua. 

Ah  miseram  F.nrydicen,  aniina  fugiente,  vocabat  i 
Eurydicen  toto  rcfercbant  flumine  ripse.  G.  tr. 

httus,  Hyla,  iljla,  oume  sODarat.      Eel.  vi. 
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Tor  thee  the  rivers  sigli  tlrrir  crove^amonj, 
And  ftineral  imirtniiv?,  wniliii^,  roll  alonji ;        fi70 
Tliclr  swelling  todrso'erflow  Ih*  wi<lf^  campaign  ; 
Witli  ll.jatin^  lie!d<,  fjr  thee,  tlic  yellow  prain, 
Tor  thee  the  M-illow  bo.Ters  and  copses  wtn-p, 
As  Ihtir  lall  boushs  lie  tremolinf!  on  the  deep  ; 
A'lown  the  5'ri;iMi3  the  ta;v-c!ed  vine- leaves  flow, 
Ami  all  the  landscape  wears  the  look  of  woe. 
Tbii';  n'cr  the  wondering  world  thy  clorlcs  spread, 
And  thus  thy  mournful  people  bow  the  head; 
While  still,  at  eve,  each  dale  Aloiizo  sighs, 
And,  Oh,  Al.iiizo '  every  hill  replies  ;  680 

And  still  the  mountain  echoes  trill  the  lav, 
Till  blushing  morn  brin'son  Ihenoiseful  day. 

The  youthful  Sancho  to  the  throne  succeeds, 
Already  far  renown'd  for  valorous  deeds; 
l^t  BetistluiT'd  with  Idood  his  prowess  tell. 
And  Beja's  lawns,  where  boastful  Afric  fell. 
Nor  less,  when  kin?,  his  martial  ardour  plows. 
Proud  Sylves'  royal  walls  his  troops  enclose: 
Fair  Sylves'  lawns  the  Moorish  peasant  ploufthM, 
Her  vineyards  cul to r'd,  and  her  valleys  siw'it ;  690 
But  Lisboa's  monarch  rcap'il.  The  winds  of  Heaven 
Roar'd  high — and  head  long  by  the  tempest  driven. 
Jn  Tapo's  breast  a  pallant  navysougltt 
The  sheltering  port,  and  piada-isistance  brought '3. 
The  warlike  crew,  by  Fre<lcric  the  Red, 
To  rescue  .Tudah's  prostrate  latid  were  led; 
When  Ouido's  troops,  by  burning  thirst  suhdu'd. 
To  Saladine  the  fue  for  mercy  sued  33. 
Their  vows  were  holy,  and  tlie  cau.se  the  same. 
To  blot  from  Europe's  shores  the  .Moorish  name.  700 
]n  Sanclio's  cause  the  gallant  navy  joins, 
And  royal  Sylves  to  their  force  resigns. 

f  The  Portuguese,  in  their  wars  with  the  Moors, 
were  several  times  assisted  by  the  English  and 
Herman  crusaders.  In  the  present  instance  the 
fleet  was  mostly  English,  the  troops  of  which  nation 
wej'e.  according  to  agreement,  rewarded  with  ilic 
plunder,  which  was  exceeding  rich,  of  the  city  of 
Silves.-^— Nuniz  de  Leon  as  cronieas  das  Reis  de 
Port. 

33  In  the  reign  of  Guido,  the  last  Christian  king 
of  Jerusalem,  the  streams  which  supplied  his 
army  with  water  were  cut  otV  by  Salailiiie,  the  vit;- 
torious  Manialuke;  by  nhi-.-.h  means  (,'uido's  army 
was  reduced  to  submission.  f)tiring  the  crusader, 
the  fountains  which  supplied  the  Christians  had 
been  often  perverted  and  poisoned  ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  some  lepers,  who  had  been  lurncd 
out  of  the  Christian  camp,,  ass  sted  the  enemy,  by 
magical  arts,  in  thus  destroying  them".  Hence  it 
was  also  believed,  that  e\ery  wretch  afflicted  with 
the  leprosy  was  a  magician,  and  that  by  magic 
they  held  an  imi\crsal  intelligence  with  one  another 
over  the  whole  world,  on  purpose  to  injure  the 
Christian  cause.  On  this  opinion  these  imhappy 
Ohjeets  of  compassion  were  persecuted  throughout 
F.urope :  several  of  them  were  comlemnetl,  and 
burnt  at  Paris;  and  where  they  experienced  less 
ieverity,  they  were  turned  O'.it  of  tlie  hosj>ilals 
trected  for  their  reception.  It  stands  iipon  authen- 
tic record,  that  tlie  poor  old  lepers  of  .St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hospital,  in  the  vicinage  of  Oxford,  wei-e 
severely  persecuted  for  poisoning  the  fouiiiains 
near  Jerusalem.  Such  were  the  gross  opinions  of 
mankind,  ere  enlightened  and  civilized  by  the  in- 
ferconrie  of  commerce. — Fox,  Martyr,  p.  304. 
Anual.  Moo.  Biinton.  0.\.  p.  VX 


Thus  sent  bv  Heaven  a  foreign  naval  hand 
Gave  Lishua's  ramparts  to  the  sire's  conmiand. 

Nor  Moorish  trophies  did  alone  adorn 
The  hero's  name;  in  warlike  camps  though  horn. 
Though  feni:'d  with  mountains,  Leon's  uiarlial  race 
Smile  at  tlie  batilc-sign,  yet  foul  disgrace 
To  I/coii's  haughty  sons  his  sword  achiev'd  ; 
Proud   Tui's  ncr,k  his  servile  yoke  receiv'd;        710 
And  far  around  falls  many  a  wealthy  town, 
O  valiant  Sanco,  htmihled  to  thy  frown. 

Wliile  thus  his  laurels  flourish'd  wide  and  fair. 
He  dies  :  .\lon?-o  reigns,  bis  mnch-loT'd  heir. 
.Mcazur  lately  conquerM  by  the  Moor, 
Keconqner'd,  streams  with  the  defenders'  gore. 

Alonzo  dies:   another  Sancho  reigns  : 
Alas,  with  many  a  sigh  the  land  complains ! 
Unlike  bis  sire,  a  vain  unthinking  boy, 
His  servants  now  ajan'ing  sway  enjoy.  721* 

.As  his  the  power,  his  were  the  crimes  of  those 
Whom  to  dispense  that  sacred  power  he  chose. 
By  various  counsels  w.ivcr'd  and  confused, 
Hy  seeming  friemls,  by  various  arts  .nhused  ; 
Long  undetermin'd,  blindly  rash  at  last, 
Knrag'd,  unmann'd,  iintutor'd  by  the  past. 
Yet  not  like  Nero,  cruel  and  unjust. 
The  slave  capricious  of  unnatural  lust: 
Nor  had  he  smil'd  had  fiaines  con  uin'd  his  Troy; 
Nor  could  his  people's  groa  s  alTord  him  joy ;    73tt 
Nor  did  his  woes  from  female  manners  spring, 
Unlike  the  Syri^m  ",  or  Sicilia's  king. 
No  hundred  cooks  his  costly  meal  piepar'd. 
As   heaji'd  the   board  when   Ro^i(''s  proud  tyrant 
Nor  dar'd  the  artist  hope  his  ear  to  .gain,    [far'd  35 ; 
By  new-forui'd  arts  to  point  the  stings  of  pain  3«. 
But  proud  and  high  the  Liisian  spirit  soar'd. 
And  ask'd  a  godlike  hero  for  their  lord. 
To  none  accnstom'il  but  an  hero's  sway. 
Great  must  he  he  whom  that  bold  race  obey.     74H 

Com[ilaint,  loud  murmur'<l,  every  city  tills. 
Complaint,  loud  echo'd,  miuniurs through  the  hills. 
Ahirm'd,  liolonia's  warlike  earl  awakes  37, 
And  from  his  listless  brother's  minions  takes 


34  Sirdanapahis. 

35  Heliogabalus,  infamous  for  his  gluttony. 
38  Alluding  to  the  ^tory  of  Phalaris. 

3-'  Cauioiins,  who  wa^  quite  an  enthusiast  for  i\in 
hinoorof  his  country,  has  in  this  instance  disguised 
the  truth  of  hiitorv.  Don  Sancho  was  by  no 
means  the  weak  prince  here  represented,  nor  did 
the  misiries  of  his  reign  proceed  liom  hiniselK 
The  clergy  were  the  sole  authors  of  liis  and  the 
public  calamities.  The  Roman  see  was  then  in  the 
heiaht  of  is  ponei,  wliicli  it  CM-ried  in  the  mo»t 
tyrannical  manner.  The  ecclcsia-lical  courts  had 
long  claimed  the  .sole  risht  to  trv  the  ecclesiastics ; 
and  to  proliihit  a  priest  lo  >ay  m.iss  for  a  tuelvc- 
month  was  by  the  biethn  u,  his  ludges,  esteemed 
a  suflieieiit  punishiiieiit.  f'lr  murder,  or  any  other 
capital  crime.  Alouzo  II.  the  f.iiher  of  dvn Sancho, 
attem|)ted  to  estahli-h  the  authority  of  the  kina's 
courts  of  justice  over  the  oliending  clergy.  For  tills 
the  archbishop  of  Bra>;a  e.sconimunicated  Gonzalo 
.\Ieiidcz,  the  chancellor;  and  lioiioriiis  the  pope 
excoinijiiuiicattd  the  king,  and  put  his  doniiioons 
under  an  interdict.  Tile  exterior  offices  of  leligion 
were  suspended,  the  vulgar  fell  into  the  uiinost 
dissoluteness  of  in.mncrs;  Mahommedism  made 
^reat  advances,  and   iniblic  confusion  cvcr^'.  where 
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The  an  fill  fcf  ptre  — Soon  was  joy  restor'd, 
.And  suoii,  liy  just  siicccFsiim,  l.i^boa's  ionl, 
liclov'd,  Alonzo  naui'd  llie  Hold,  he  reigns; 
Nor  may  the  limiti;  of  liis  sire's  domains 
Confine  liis  mountins  spirit  When  he  led 
His  smiling  consort  to  the  bridal  beil,  7j0 

"  Algarhia's  realm,"  he  cried,  "  shall  prove  thy 

riottcr," 
And  soon  Al,';arbiaconqner\l  own'd  his  jxuver. 
The  vanquisli'd  Mnor  with  total  ront  expell'd. 
All  Lusus'  ^holes  his  might  unrivall'd  hehl. 
And  no;v  brave  Diniz  reij;ns,  whose  noble  lire 
lie*poko  tlie  •Pennine  lineage  of  his  sire. 
Now  heavenly  Peace  wide  wav'd  her  olive  l)onph, 
liaeh  valedisplay'd  the  lalxjursof  the  plan;;!! 
And  smird  uilli  joy:  the  rocks  on  every  shore 
Resound  the  dashini;  of  the  merchant-oar.         'iCO 
Wise  laivs  are  form'd,  and  constitutions  neigh'd. 
And  the  (leop-rooied  base  of  empire  laid. 
Not  Amrnon's  son  with  larger  heart  bcstim'd. 
Nor  such  the  prace  to  him  the  .Muses  ow'd. 
FiHim  Helii'on  UieMuse-s  wiii^their  way  ; 
Mondeu'o's  flowery  banks  invite  their  Slav. 
Now  Coiinbra  shines  Minerva's  prond  aUid.'j 
And  fir'd  with  joy,  Parnassus'  bloomy  i;od 
Beholds  another  dear-lov'd  Athens  rise, 
And  spread  her  laurels  in  indulgent  skies;  170 

Her  wreath  of  laurels  ever  ijieen  he  twines 
With  threads  of  gold,  and  Bacfaris^*  adjoins, 
Here  castle  walls  in  warlike  irraniieiir  lower. 
Here  cities  sucll  and  hifty  temples  toner: 
In  wealth  and  grandeur  each  with  other  vies  j 
When  old  and  lov'd  the  patent  monarch  dies. 
His  son,  alas,  remiss  in  liiial  deeds. 
Hut  wise  in  peace  and  bidd  in  fi'^ht,  succeeds, 
The  f.iurlli  Aiou/.o:    ever  ai'm'd  for  war 
He  views  the  stem  Casteel  with  watchful  care.  780 
Yet  when  the  Libyan  nations  eross'd  the  main. 
Anil  spread  their  tb.ousands  o'er  the  f.eljsof  Sjain, 
The  bravo  .Alonzo  drew  his  awful  steel, 
And  S|)tuiig  to  battle  for  the  proud  Casteel. 

prevailed.  By  this  policy  the  holy  ehureb  con- 
strained the  nobility  to  urge  the  kin^stoafull  sub- 
mi>s'on  io  ttie  panal  chair.  While  a  negotiation 
ti.r  this  purpose  was  on  foot  .Alonzo  died,  and  left 
Ins  suu  to  struggle  with  an  enraged  and  powerful 
cicrgv.  l>on  Sanebo  was  just,  artable,  brave,  and 
an  enamo«red  husband.  <Jn  this  last  viorue  fac- 
liuu  first  lived  its  en\enonied  fangs.  The  queen 
was  accused  of  arbitjary  iuMuenee  over  her  husband, 
an>l,  aecoviiiug  to  the  superstition  of  that  age,  she 
was  believed  to  ha'.e  tlistnibed  hissen;es  by  an  en- 
chanted drauizht  Such  of  the  nobility  as  d*^ 
clared  in  the  k:iiy'»  favour  were  stijiiiatized,  and 
rendered  odious,  as  the  crcitures  <»f  Ilie  queen. 
The  confusions  which  ensued  were  fumented  by 
Alonzo,  earl  of  Cologne,  the  king's  brothiT,  by 
whom  the  king  was  accused  as  the  author  of  them. 
In  short,  by  the  assistanoe  of  the  clergy  and  pope 
Innocent  IV.  Saneho  was  deposed,  and  soon  after 
died  at  Toledo.  The  be.iutifnl  queen,  donna  Men- 
cia,  was  fieized  as  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed  away 
l>v  one  Raymond  I'ur'O'  arreio,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more.   Such  are  the  triumphs  of  faction  ! 

J'  Or  lady's  glove,  an  herb  to  which  the  Druids 
and  ancient  poets  ascribed  magical  virtues. 
■    Baeeare  frontem 

CIngile,  ne  vati  iioctat  mala  lingua  futuro. 

Virg.  Eel.  vii. 


When  Babel's  haughty  queen  unsh'-ath'd  the  sword, 
-And  o'er  Hydapses'  lawns  her  le-.ziuns  p^jur'd; 
When  dreadful  Attila,  to  v.honi  was  given 
'i'hat  fearful  name,  the  Scourge  of  angry  Heaven 39, 
The  tields  of  trembling  Italy  o'er-ran 
With  many  a  Gothic  tribe  and  northern  clan  ; 
Not  such  nnnumber'd  banners  then  were  seen, 
A<  now  in  fair  Tartesia's  d.iles  convene;  79U 

Numidia's  bow  and  Mauritania's  spear, 
.And  all  the  might  of  Hagar's  race  was  here; 
Granada's  mongrels  jwtn  their  numerous  host. 
To  those  who  dai-'d  the  seas  from  Libya's  coast. 
Awedby  the  fury  of  such  ponderous  force 
The  proud  Castilian  tries  each  bop'd  resource; 
Vet  not  by  terrour  for  himself  inspir'd. 
For  Spain  he  trembled,  anil  for  .Spain  was  fir'H. 
His  much-lov'd  bride  his  messenger  he  sends <", 
And  to  the  hostile  Lusiau  lowly  bends.  SOO 

The  much-lov'd  dangbtrr  of  the  king  implor'd, 
Now  sues  her  father  for  her  wedded  lord. 
I  lie  beauteous  dame  approach'd  the  palace  gale, 
VVheie  her  great  sire  was  thron'd  in  regal  state  : 
On  her  fair  face  deep-settled  grief  appears, 
And  her  mild  eyes  are  batb'd  in  glistening  tears; 
Her  candess  ringlets,  as  a  mourner's,  flow 
Adown  her  shoulders  and  her  breasts  of  snow: 
.\  secret  transport  through  the  father  ran. 
While  thus,  in  sighs,  the  royal  bride  began:      8  |0 
"  And   know'st    thou  not,  O  warlike  king,"  she 
"  That  furious  Afric  pours  her  peopled  tide,  [cried. 
Her  barbarnus  nations  o'er  the  fields  of  Spain  ? 
Morocco's  lord  commands  the  drea.lful  train. 
NeVr  since  the  surges  batb'd  the  circling  coast. 
Beneath  one  standard  inarch'd  so  dread  an  host: 
Such  the  ilire  fietccne.-s  of  their  brutal  rage. 
Pale  are  our  bra>e>t  youth  as  palsied  age: 
By  night  our  fathers'  shailes  confess  their  fear  *', 
Tlieir  shrieks  of  tirrour  from  the  tombs  we  hear  : 
To  stem  I  he  rage  of  these  unnumber'd  bands,  801 
Alone,  ()  sire,  mv  gallant  husband  stands; 
His  little  host  alone  their  breasts  oppose 
To  the  barb'd  ilar's  of  Spain's  innumerous  foes  : 
Then  baste,  O  monarch,  thou    whose  conquering 
HaschilI'djMalucca  s  sultry  waves  with  fear;  [spear 
Haste  to  the  re-scue  of  di.^tress'd  Casteel, 
(Oh  !  be  that  smile  thy  diaralfeetion's  seal  !) 
And  speed,  my  father,  ere  my  husband's  fate 
Be  tixt,  and  I,  depriv'd  of  regal  state,  830 

Be  left  in  captive  solitude  forlorn, 
lly  spouse,  my  kingdom,  and  my  birth  to  mourn." 

59  .A  king  of  the  Huns,  piimamed  The  Scourge 
oftiod.  lie  livid  in  the  fifih  century.  He  miy 
be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  barbarous  con- 
(pteitirs. 

^'"  The  princess  Mary.  She  was  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  virtue,  but  was  exceedingly  ill  used  by 
her  husband,  who  was  violently  attiiched  to  hid 
inibtres.ses.  though  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  assist- 
ance of  bis  falber-iu-law,  the  king  of  Portugal. 

■•' Canio(;ns  says,  "A  mortos  fa7.  espanto."  To 
sivc  this  elegance  ii:  English  required  a  para- 
phrase. There  is  something  wildly  great,  and 
agreeable  to  the  superstition  of  that  age,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  dead  were  troubled  in  their  graves, 
on  the  appniach  of  so  terrible  an  army.  The  French 
translator,  contrary  to  the  original,  ascribes  this 
terrour  in  the  ttbost  only  of  one  prince  ;  bv  which, 
il.isstri  ke  of  Camoens,  in  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare, 
is  greatly  reduced. 
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In  tears,  and  trembling,  spoke  tlie  filial  <iueen  : 
So  lost  in  grief  was  lovely  Venus  secu^'. 
When  Jove,  her  sire,  the  bea\iteoiis  mourner  pray'd 
To  grant  her  wamlcring;  son  the  promis'd  aid. 
Oreat  Jove  wasmov'd  to  hear  the  fair  deplore, 
Gave  all  she  ask'd,  ami  griev'd  she  ask'd  no  more. 
So  griev'd  Alonzo's  noble  heart.      And  now 
The  warrior  binds  in  steel  his  awful  brow  ;  840 

The  glittering  squadrons  march  in  proud  array. 
On  burnish'il  shields  the  tremblinssun-beams  play  : 
The  blazeof  arms  the  warlike  Tage  inspires, 
And  wakes  from  slothful  peace  the  hero's  fnes. 
With  trampling  hoofs  Evora's  plains  rebound. 
And  sprightly  neighiugs  echo  far  around  j 
Far  on  each  side  the  clouds  of  dnst  arise. 
The  drum  s  rough  rattling  rolls  along  the  skies; 
The  trumpet's  shrilly  clangour  stmnds  alarms, 
And  each  heart  burns,  and  ardent  pants  for  arms. 
Where  their  bright  blaze  the  royal  ensigns  poiu'd, 
High  o'er  the  rest  the  great  Alonzo  tower'd  ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  was  his  bold  front  admir'il, 
And  his  keen  eyes  new  warmth,  new  force  iu^pir'd. 
Proudly  lie  march'd,  and  now  in  Tarif's  plain 
The  tvi'o  Alonzi    join  their  martial  train  : 
Rightto  the  foe,  in  battle- rank  iipdrawn. 
They  paus?; — -the   m^^'untaiii  and  the  wide-snread 
Afford  not  foot-room  for  the  crowded  foe  :       [lawn 
Aw'd  with  the  horrours  of  the  lifted  blow  S'iO 

Pale  look'dour  bravest  heroes.    SwelI'd  with  pride, 
The  foes  already  conquer'd  Spain  divide,      [stride. 
And    lordly   o'er  the   field    the   promis'd   victors 
So  strode  in  Elah's  vale  the  towering  height 
Of  Gath's  proud  champion  ;  so  with  pale  affri.uht 
The  Hebrews  trembled,  while  with  impious  pr.de 
The  hoge-limb'd  foe  the  shepherd  boy  defy'd  : 
The  valiant  boy  advancing  fits  the  string. 
And  round  his  head  he  whirls  the  sounding  .sling; 
The  monsterstasgers  with  the  fireeful  wound,  870 
And  his  vast  bulk  lies  groaning  on  the  ground. 
Such  impious  scorn  the  IVToor's  proud  bosom  >\\ell'd 
When  our  thin  squadrons  took  the  battle-field  ; 
T^neonscions  of  the  Power  who  led  us  on. 
That  Powerwhose  nod  confounds th' infernal  throne; 
Led  by  that  Power,  the  brave  Castilian  bar'd 
The  shining  blade,  and  proud  Morocco  dar'd; 
His  conQuerin.s  brand  the  Lusian  hero  drew, 
And  on  Granada's  sons  resistless  fieiv; 
The  .spear-staffs  crash,  the   splinters   hiss  aronnd, 
And  the  broad  bucklers  rattle  on  the  ground.     881 
With   piercing  shrieks  the  .Moors  their  projihet's 
And  ours  theirguardian  saint  aloud  acclaim. [name, 
Wounds  gush  on   wounds,  and  blows  resound  to 
A  lake  of  bluod  the  level  plain  o'erflows ;       [blows 
The  wounded,  gasping  in  the  purple  tide. 
Now  find  the  death  the  sword  but  half  supplied. 
Though  wove  and  quilted  by  their  lailics'  hands«, 
Vain  were  the  mail-platcs  of  Granada's  bands. 


«'   See  the  first  jEneid. 

«  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  this  is  un- 
grammatical.    But 

^— ^— —  Usus 
Queni  penes  arbitrium  est,et  juset  norma  loquendi: 
and  Dryden,  Pope  &c.  often  use  wove  as  a  parti- 
ciple in  place  of  the  harsh-sounding  woven,  a  word 
almost  incom|.atiblc  with  the  elegance  of  versifi- 
cation. The  most  harmonious  word  ought  there- 
fore to  be  used  ;  and  use  will  ascertain  its  definition 
in  grammar.     When  the  spirit  of  chivalry  pre- 


Wiih  such  dread  force  the  Lusian  nisli'd  along,  8"*) 
Steep'd  in  red  carnage  lay  the  boastful  throng. 
Yet  now  disdainful  of  so  light  a  prize. 
Fierce  o'er  the  field  the  thundering  hero  flies', 
And  his  bold  arm  the  brave  Castilian  joins 
In  dreadful  conHictwith  the  Moorish  lines. 

The  parting  Sun  now  ponr'd  the  ruddy  blaze. 
And  twinkling  Vesper  shot  his  silvery  rays 
Athwart  theploom,  and  clus'd  the  glorious  day. 
When  low  in  dnst  the  strength  of  .-ifric  lay. 
Such  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  boastful  .Moor    900 

ever  on  battle-  field  was  heap'd  before. 
Not  he  whose  childhood  vow'd  eternal  hate 
And  desperate  war  against  the  Roman  state, 
Tliough   three  strong  coursers  bent  beneath  the 
Of  1  in;s  of  gold,  by  many  a  Roman  knight,  [weight 
F.ii'tthile,  the  badve  of  rank  distinguish'd,  worn, 
I'rom  their  cold  hands  at  Cannaj's  slaughter  torn; 
N.it  his  dread  snord  bespread  the  reeking  plain 
With  such  wide  streams  of  gore,  and  hills  of  slain  ; 
Nor  thine,  O  Titus,  swept  from  Salem's  land    910 
Such  floods  of  ghosts,  roli'd  down  to  death's  dark 
Tlio"gh  ages  ere  she  fell,  the  prophets  old  [strand  ; 
The  dreadful  scene  of  Salem's  fall  foretold 
In  words  that  brfalhe  wild  honour:  nipr  the  shore, 
When  carnage  chok'd  the  stream,  so  smok'd  with 

sore. 
When  Marios'  fainting  legions  drank  the  flood. 
Yet  warm  and  purjiled  with  .Ambronian  bl(Jod;4^ 
Not   such  the  heaps  as    now  the  plains  of  Tarif 
strew'd. 
While  glory  thus  Alonzo's  name  adorn'd. 
To  I.isboa's  shores  the  happy  chief  return'd,     920 
In  glorious  peace  and  well-deserv'{l  repose, 
Hiseonrseof  fame,  and  hoiiour'd  age  to  close. 
When  now.  O  king,  a  danisel's  fate  severe <*; 
A  fate  which  ever  claims  the  woeful  tear. 


vailed,  every  youthful  warrior  had  his  mistress,  to 
whose  favour  he  laid  no  claim  till  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  ranks  of  battle.  If  his  fir.st 
addresses  were  received,  it  was  usual  for  the  lady 
to  present  her  lover  with  some  weapon  or  piece  of 
armour,  adorned  with  her  own  needle-work;  and 
of  the  goodness  of  whose  metal  and  fabric,  it  was 
supposed,  she  was  confident. 

«l  When  the  soldiers  of  Marios  complained  of 
thirst,  he  pointed  to  a  river  near  the  camp  of  the 
Ambrones  :  '•  niere,''  says  he,  "  yon  may  drink, 
but  it  must  he  purchased  with  blood."  "  Lead 
us  on,"  they  replied,  "  that  we  may  have  some- 
thing liquid,  though  it  be  blood."  The  Komans 
fr.rciug  their  way  to  the  river,  the  channel  was 
filled  with  thedead  bodies  oftheslain.     Vid.  Pint. 

■IS  This  unfortunate  lady,  donna  Inez  de  Castro, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Castilian  gentleman,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  Portugal.  Her 
hcanty  and  accomplishments  attracted  the  regai-d 
of  don  Pedro,  the  king's  eldest  son,  a  prince  of  a 
brave  and  noble  disposition.  La  Neufville,  le 
Clede,  and  other  historians,  assert,  that  she  was 
privately  married  to  the  prince  ere  she  had  any 
share  in  his  bed.  Nor  was  his  conjugal  fidelity  less 
remarkable  than  the  ardour  of  his  passion.  Afraid, 
however,  of  his  father's  resentment,  the  severity  of 
who;e  temper  he  well  knew,  his  intercourse  with 
donna  Inez  passed  at  the  court  as  an  intrigue  of 
gallantry.  On  the  accession  of  don  Pedro  the 
C'rucl  to  the  tlnune  of  Castile,  many  of  the  dis- 
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Disgrac'd  his  honoun: — On  the  uyinph'''  lorn  head 
Relentless  rape  its  bittere-t  rancour  shed  : 
Yet  such  the  zeal  her  princely  lover  bore. 
Her  breathless  corse  the  crown  of  Lisboa  wore, 
'  T  was  thou,  O  Love,  whoe  dreaded  shafts  contnml 
The  hind's  rude  heart,  and  tear  >  he  hero's  soul;  y3l) 
Thou  ruthless  power,  with  bloodshed  never  cloy'd, 
'Twas  thou  thy  lovely  votary  destroy'd. 
Thy  thirst  still  bitrninp:  for  a  deeper  woe. 
In  vain  to  thee  the  teai-s  of  beauty  flow  j 
The  breast  that  feels  tijy  purest  fl  inies  divine, 
AV'ith  spouting  j^ore  must  bathe  thy  cruel  shrine. 
Surb  thy  dire  triumphs!  —  I  bou,  O  nymph,   the 
Prophetic  of  the  god'.-  iinpitying  guile,         [while, 
In  tender  scene-  by  love-sick  fancy  wrought. 
By  ear  oft  shifted  as  by  fancy  brought,  940 

In  sweet  Mondego's  ever  verdant  bowers, 
I.a.iguish'd  away  the  slow  and  lonely  hours: 
While  now,  as  terrour  vvak'd  thy  boding  fears. 
The  conscious  stream  receivd  thy  pearly  tears  j 
And  now,  as  hope  reviv'd  the  brighter  flame. 
Each  echo  sigh'd  thy  princely  lover's  name, 
Kor  le-s  could  absence  fro-ii  thy  prince  remove 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  distaiit  love  : 
Thy  looks,  thy  smiles,  before  him  ever  glow, 
And  o'er  his  melting  heart  endearing  flow  :       9i0 : 
By  night  his  slumbers  bring  thee  to  bis  arms. 
By  dav  his  thoughts  still  wander  o'er  thy  charms  : 
By  night,  by  day,  each  thought  thy  loves  employ, 
Each  thousht  the  memory  or  the  hope  of  joy. 
Though  fairest  princely  daines  invok'd  his  love. 
No  princely  dame  his  constant  faith  could  move  : 
For  Ihee  alone  hi~  constant  passion  burn'd. 
For  thee  the  prolTer'd  r  yal  maids  he  scorn'd. 
Ah,  hope  of  bliss  t.io  high; — the  princely  dames 
Refus'd, dread  rage  the  father's  breast  inflames ;  961* 
He,  with  an  old  man's  wintery  eye,  surveys 
The  youth's  fond  love,  and  coldly  with  it  weighs 
The  people's  murmurs  of  his  son's  delay 
To  bless  the  nation  with  bis  nuptial  day. 
(Alas,  the  nuptial  day  was  past  unknown.     Town,) 
Which  but  when  crown'd  the  prince  could  dare  to 
And  with  the  fair  one's  blood  the  vengeful  sire 
Resolves  to  quench  his  Peon's  faithful  fire,    [gore, 
"  Oh,  thou  dread  sword,  oft  slain'd  with   heroes' 
Thou  awful  terrour  of  the  prostrate  ]\Ioor,         9^0 
What  rage  could  aim  thee  at  a  female  breast, 
Unarm'd,  by  softness  and  by  love  possest !" 

Dragg'd  frotn  her  bower  by   murderous  ruffian 
Before  the  frowning  king  fair  Imz  stands  ;  [hands. 
Her  tears  of  artless  innocence,  her  air 
So  mild,  .so  lovely,  and  her  face  so  fair, 
Mov'd  the  stern  monarch  ;  when  with  eager  zeal 
Her  tierce  destroyers  urg'd  the  public  weal  j 
Diead  rage  again  the  tyrant's  soid  possest, 
And  bis  dark  brow  bis  cruel  thuugbts  confest :  9S0 


gusted  nobility  were  kindly  received  by  don  Pedro, 
through  the  interest  of  bis  beloved  Inez.  The 
favour  shown  to  these  Castilians  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  the  politicians.  A  thousand  evils  were 
ioreseen  from  the  prince's  attachment  to  his  C'as- 
tilian  mistress  :  even  the  murder  of  his  children  by 
his  deceased  spouse,  the  princess  Constautia,  was 
surmised;  and  the  enemies  of  donna  Inez  finding 
the  king  willing  to  listen,  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  increase  his  resentment  against  the  unfortunate 
lady.  The  prince  was  about  his  28lh  year  when 
his  amour  with  his  beloved  Inez  commeuciid. 


O'er  her  fair  face  a  sudden  paleness  sprfad, 

Ih-r  throbbing  beat!  witii  generous  angni.sh  bled, 

Anguish  to  view  her  lover's  hujjeleis  woes, 

And  all  the  mother  in  her  bosom  rose. 

I Icrbeauieouseyes.in  trembling  tear-drops drown'd 

I'o  Heaien  she  lifted,  but  her  hands  were  bound  <*} 

Then  on  her  infants  turn'd  the  piteous  glance. 

The  look  of  bleeding  woe;  the  babes  advance, 

.Smiling  in  inncxcnce  of  infant  age, 

I'na't'd,  unconscious  of  their  grandsire's  rage;   990 

To  whom,  as  bursting  sorrow  ga\e  the  flow. 

The  native  heart -spning  eloquence  of  woe, 

The  lovely  captive  thus  : — "  ()  monarch,  hear. 

If  e'er  to  thee  the  name  of  man  was  dear. 

If  prowling  tigers,  or  the  wolf's  wild  brood, 

Inspir'd  by  nature  with  the  Inst  of  blood. 

Have  yet  been  mov'd  the  weeping  babe  to  spare. 

Nor  left,  but  tended  with  a  nurse's  care. 

As  Rome's  great  founders  to  the  world  were  given ; 

Shalt  thou,  who  wear'st  the  sacred  stamp  of  Heaven, 

The  human  form  divine,  shalt  thou  deny  lOOl 

That  aid,  that  pity,  which  e'en  beasts  supply  I 

O   that  thy  heart  were,  as  thy  looks  declare, 

of  human  mould,  superfluous  were  my  prayer  j 

Thou  luuldst  not  then  a  helpless  damsel  slay, 

Whose  sole  otfence in  fond  afl'ection  lay", 


<"  Ad  coelum  tendens  ardentia  lamina  frnstra  ; 
Luuiina,  nam  teueras  arcebant  vincula  palma.-:. 
Virg.  JEn.  ii. 

4'  It  has  been  observed  by  some  critics,  that 
Milton  on  every  occasion  is  fond  of  expressing  his 
admiration  of  music,  particularly  of  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  and  the  full  woodland  choir.  If  in 
the  same  manner  we  are  to  judge  of  the  favourite 
taste  of  Homer,  we  .shall  find  it  of  a  less  delicate 
kind,  lie  is  continually  describing  the  feast,  the 
huge  chi'ie,  the  savoury  viands  on  the  glowing 
coals,  and  the  foaming  bowl.  The  ruling  pa.ssion 
of  Camoens  is  also  strongly  marked  in  liis  writin<^. 
One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no'))oem 
of  equal  length  which  abounds  with  so  many  im- 
nas-ioned  encomiums  on  the  fair  sex,  and  the 
power  of  their  beauty,  as  the  Lusiad.  The  genius 
of  Camoens  si-ems  never  so  pleased  as  when 
he  is  paint'iig  the  variety  of  female  charms:  he 
feels  all  the  magic  of  their  allurements,  and  riots 
in  his  descriptions  of  thc"happiness  and  miseries 
attendant  on  the  passion  of  love.  Ashe  wrote  from 
his  feelings,  these  parts  of  bis  works  have  been  par- 
ticularly honoured  with  the  attention  of  the  world. 
lasso  and  Spenser  havc>  copied  fi-uin  his  Island  of 
P.liss,  and  three  tragedies  liuve  been  formed  from 
tbisepisndc  of  the  unhappy  Ijicz.  One  in  Enslish, 
named  Elvira; — the  other  two  are  by  M.  de  la 
Mottc,  a  frenchman,  and  Luis  de  Velez  Guevara,  a 
Si)ani3rd.  How  these  different  writers  have  handled 
the  same  subject  is  not  miworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  critic.  The  tragedy  of  .VI.  fie  la  .Motte, 
from  which  Elvira  is  copied,  is  highly  chamcte- 
ristic  of  the  French  drama.  In  the  Lusiad  the 
beauti'.ul  victim  expresses  the  .strong  cinotions  of 
genuine  nature.  She  feels  for  what'  her  lover  will 
feel  for  her ;  the  mother  rises  in  her  breast,  she  im- 
plores pity  for  her  children;  she  feels  the  horr.ors 
of  death,  and  would  be  ghid  to  wander  ao  rxile 
with  her  babes,  where  brr  only  solace  would  be  the 
remembrance  of  her  faithful  passion.  1  his  how- 
,  ever,  it  appears,  would  not  suit  tho  taste  of  a  Paris 
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In  faith  to  bim  who  first  h'5  love  confevt, 
Vt  bo  first  to  love  allur'd  her  virgin  bn  ast. 

audience.     On  the   French  &tape  the  >tern  Roman 
heroes  must  be  polite  petits-nmitres,  and  the  tender 
Ii.pz  a  blusteiing  Aniazon.      Lee's  Alexander  can- 
nut  talk  in  a  hi^^l fr  rant.    She  not  only  wishes  t 
die  ll^-r^elf,  but  de  Ires  that  her  children  and  her 
husband  don  Pedro  may  also  be  put  to  death. 
He  bien,  s*  igneur,  suivez  vos  barbares  maxinics, 
On  vuus  aniene  et.cor  de  nouvelles  ^ictinies, 
Imniolez  sans  rcnii  ids,  et  pour  nous  piinir  rnieux. 
Ces  gages  d*un  Hymen  si  coupable  k  vos  yieux. 
lis  ignorent  le  sang,  dont  le  ciel  les  a  lit  nail  re, 
Par  I'arret  de  ieur  mort  faites  les  reconnaitre, 
Cunsomniez  votre  ouvraae,  etque  lesmenus  coups 
Rejoignent  les  enfans,  et  la  feniuie,  ei  I'epoux. 

The  Spaniard,  howen  r,  has  followed  niiture  and 
Cainoens.  and  in  point  of  poetirni  merit  his  play 
is  infinitely  superior  to  tliat  of  tlie  I'rencbman 
Don  Pedro  talks  in  the  absence  of  his  mistre>- 
with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  an  Arcadian  Inver. 
and  Inez  implores  the  tyrant  with  the  genuine  ten- 
derne.-s  of  female  aflection  and  delicacy.  The 
reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  tongue, 
wij]  thank  me  for  the  following  extracts. 
Jnes.    A  mis  hijos  me  quitais? 

Key  don  Alonso,  senor, 

Poique  Die  quereis  qultar 

La  vida  de  tantas  vezes  ? 

Advertid,  senor  mirad, 

Quy  el  corayon  a  peda^os 

Dividido  me  arancais. 
Rey.  Llevaldos.  Alvar  nonvalez, 
Ines.  Hijos  mios,  donde  vais> 

Donde  vais  sin  Vdesiia  niadre? 

Falta  en  los  hombres  piedad  } 

Adonde  vais  luzes  mai>> 

Conio,  que  a^si  me  dexais 

En  el  mayor  desconsuelo 

En  manos  de  la  crueldad. 
}iino  AlsoU'  O'nsuclate  madre  mia, 

Y  a  Dius  le  puedas  quertnr, 
Que  vamos  con  nuestvo  abuelo, 

Y  no  querra  bazevnas  mal. 
Jnes,    Possible  es,  senor,  rey  mio, 

Padre,  que  ansi  me  cerreis 
La  puerta  paia  el  perdL-n  ? 

*  t         *         * 
Aoia,  senor,  aora, 

Aora  es  tiempo  de  monstrar 
El  mucho  podcr  que  tiene 
Vueslra  real  magesiad. 

*  *         *         * 

Como,  senor?  vo^os  vais 

Y  a  Aivar  Gtmralez,  y  a  Coellp 
Inhumanus  me  entiegais? 
Hi.ios,  hijos  de  mi  vida, 
Dexad  me  los  abrayar; 
Alonso,  D)i  vida  bijo, 
Dipnis,  a  mores,  tornad, 
Tornad  a  ver  vnestra  madre: 
Pedro  mio,  donde  estas 

Que  an>i  te  olvidas  de  mi  ? 
Possible  es  que  en  tanto  mal 
Me  falta  tu  vi-^ta,  esposo  ? 
Quien  te  pudiera  avi>ar 
Del  peligro  en  que  alligida 
Dona  Ines  tu  esposa  e$ta. 


In  these  my  babes  shalt  thou  thine  image  see, 
And  still  Tremendous  hurl  thy  rage  on  me-      lOlO 
Me,  for  (heir  sakes,  if  yet  thou  wilt  not  spare, 
Oh  !  let  the^e  infants  prove  thy  pious  care  ! 
Vet  jiiiv's  lenient  cunetitiver  tlous 
From  that  brave  breast  where  genuine  va'cr  ?:!ows; 
That  thou  art  brave,  let  vanquish''!  Afric  tell, 
Then  let  thy  pity  o*er  mine  anguish  S"*!! ; 
Ab,  let  my  woes,  unconscious  of  a  crime. 
Procure  mine  exile  to  -nine  barbarous  clime: 
*;ive  me  tonanderuVr  the  burning  plains 
Of  Libya's  deseris,  or  the  wild  doniains  1020 

Of  Scyihia*s  snow-clad  vo(  ks  and  fro/en  shoie. 
There  let  me,  hopeless  of  return,  deplore. 
Where  ghastly  horrour  fills  the  dreary  vale, 
When-  slirieks  und  htiwliugs  die  on  every  gale, 
The  lions  roaring,  and  the  tigers  yell» 
There  with  mine  infant  race  consi;4nd  to  dwell, 
There  let  me  try  that  piety  to  find. 
In  vain  by  me  implor'd  from  luiman-kind: 
There  in  some  dreary  cav'*rn's  rorky  womb, 
Amid  the  iiorrours  of  sepulchral  gloom,  1030 

For  him  whose  love  1  mourn,  my  love  shall  glow. 
The  sigh  shall  murmur,  and  the  tear  shall  flow  : 
All  my  fund  wish,  and  ail  my  hope,  to  rear 
'These  infant  plcdfresof  a  love  so  dt-ar. 
Amidst  my  griefs  a  soothine,  glail  employ. 
Amidst  my  fears  a  xvoeful.  hopeless  joy." 

In  tears  she  utler'd  : — As  tlie  frozen  snow, 
Tuuch'd  by  the  spring's  mild  ray,  begins  to  flow, 
So  just  bei;an  to  melt  his  stubborn  soid 
As  uiild-rayM  pity  o'er  thi  tyrant  stole;  10-10 

iUit  destiny  forbade:   with  eager  zeal, 
/*gain  pretenrled  for  the  public  weal, 
Iier  fierce  accusers  urg'd  her  speedy  donmj 
Again  dark  raae  diffus'd  its  horrid  gloom 
('"er  stern  Alonzo's  brow^^;  swift  a-  the  sign, 
Their   swords    unsheath'd   around   her  brandisb'd 
O  fuul  disgrace,  of  knighthood  lasting  stain,  [shine: 
By  men  of  arms  an  helpless  lady  slain  ! 

The  drama  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  is 
entitled,  Reynar  despues  de  morir.  And  as  they 
are  ci1<'d  for  the  tenderness  of  the  original  expres- 
sion, a  translation  of  them  is  not  attempted, 

<®  To  give  the  ebaracier  of  Alonzo  IV.  will 
throw  light  on  this  inhuman  tran;action.  He  was 
an  unduiiful  son,  an  unnatural  broth' r,  and  a 
cruel  father;  a  great  and  foitunate  warrior,  dili- 
gent in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  a  Machia- 
velian  politician.  That  good  might  beattr.ined  by 
v'illanous  means,  was  his  favomite  maxim.  When 
the  enemies  of  Inez  bad  persuaded  him  that  her 
deatli  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  he 
took  a  journey  to  Coimbra,  that  he  might,  ee  the 
lady,  when  the  prince  his  son  was  absent  on  a  hunt- 
ing party.  Donna  Inez  with  her  children  threw 
herself  at  his  feei.  The  king  was  mov^-d  with  the 
distress  of  the  beautiful  suppliant,  when  his  three 
counsellors,  AlvaroGonsakz,  Diejjo  Lopfz  Pacheco, 
and  Pedro  Cocllo,  reproaching  him  for  his  disve- 
gard  to  the  state,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  re-  • 
solution.  She  was  drageed  from  his  presence,  and 
brutally  murdered  by  the  hands  of  his  three  ooun- 
^ei]ors,  who  immediately  returned  to  the  king  wiih 
their  daggers  reeking  with  the  innocent  blood  of 
the  princess  his  daughter-io  law,  Alonzo,  says  La 
Neufville,  avowed  the  horrid  assassination,  as  if  he 
bad  done  nothing  for  which  be  ought  to  b^ 
ashamed. 


OF  THE  LUSIAD.     Ddoic  III. 
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Tluis  Pvrrbiu,  burning  with  iiiiniarily  ire, 
Fiillill'd  'iie  maminte  of  liis  furious  sire;  1050 

Dsdaiitful  of  the  frantic  inairon's  prayer, 
On  fair  Piilyxcna,  her  Inst  fond  lare, 
He  nish'cl,  his  blado  yet  uarin  with  Priaiti's  gore. 
And  dash'd  the  daupliter  on  the  sacred  fiiioi; 
While  mildly  f  hi'  her  ravins;  mother  ey'd, 
Resiffu'd  her  bnioni  to  tlie  sword,  and  died. 
Tims  Inez,  while  her  eyes  to  Heaven  appeal, 
Ke^iLrns  her  bosom  to  the  murdering  steel: 
'ihat  stuvwy  neck,  whose  matchless  fortn  sustainM 
The  loveliest  fncc  where  all  the  graces  rci?o'd,l  OfiO 
Wliijse  charms  so  long  the  gallant  prince  inflaitt'd. 
That  her  pale  corse  was  Lisboa's  queen  proclaiin'd  j 
That  snowy  neck  «as  stain'd  with  spouting  gore, 
AnDtlier  sword  her  lovely  bosom  tore. 
The  flrjuers  that  glisien'd  with  her  tears  hedew'd, 
Kow   shrunk  and   languish'd  with    her  blood  im- 
,As  when  a  rose,  erewhile  of  bloom  so  gay,    [brued. 
1  lirnivn  fiom  the  careless  vir/in's  breast  away. 
Lies  faded  on  the  plain,  the  livhlg  red, 
'/  he^nowy  white,  and  all  its  fragrance  (led;      1070 
So  from  her  cheeks  the  roses  died  away. 
And  pale  in  death  the  beauteous  Inez  lay: 
Vith  dreadful  smiles,  and  crimsun'd  with  her  blood, 
Round  the  w.nn  victim  the  stern  murderers  stood. 
Unmindful  of  the  sure,  though  future  hour. 
Sacred  to  vengeance  and  her  lo^-er*5  power. 

O  Sun.  couldst  thou  so  foul  a  crime  behold. 
Nor  veil  thine  bead  in  darkness,  as  of  old 
A  sudden  night  unwonted  horrour  cast 
G'er  that  dire  banquet,  where  thesire's  repast  1080 
The  son's  torn  limbs  supplied  ! — Yet  ynu,  ye  vales  ! 
Ye  distant  forests,  and  ye  flowery  dales  ! 
"When  pale  and  sinking  to  the  dreadful  fall. 
You  heard  her  quivering  lips  on  Pedro  call ; 
Your  faithful  echoes  cnu-jht  the  parting  sound. 
And  Pedro  !    Pedro  !   mourntul,  siglrd  around. 
Nor  less  the  wood-nymphs  of  Mondei^o's  groves 
BewailM  the  memory  of  her  hapless  loves: 
Her  griefs  they  wept,  and  to  a  plaintive  rill     [still. 
Transfopm'd  their  tears,  which  weeps  and  murmurs 
To  give  immortal  pity  to  her  woe  1091 

They  taught  the  riv'let  through  her  bowers  to  llow. 
And  stdl  through  violet  beds  the  foimlain  pours 
Us  plaintive  wailingO,  and  is  nam'd  .Amours. 
Nor  long  ber  blood  for  vengeance  cried  in  vain  : 
Her  gallant  lord  begins  his  awful  reign. 
]n  vain  her  murderers  for  refuge  fly, 
Spain's  wildest  hills  no  place  of  rest  supply. 
The  injur'd  lover's  and  the  monarch's  ire,         1 100 
And  stern-brow'd  justice  in  their  doom  conspire: 
In  hissing  flames  they  die,  and  yield  their  souls  in 
tire  s»." 


*9  At  an  old  royal  castle  near  Mondego,  there  is 
a  rivulet  talleil  the  fountain  of  Amours.  According 
to  tradition,  it  was  here  that  don  Pedro  resided 
with  his  beloved  Inez.  The  fiction  of  C'amoens, 
founded  on  the  popular  name  of  the  rivulet,  is  in 
the  spirit  of  Homer. 

*"  When  the  prince  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  beloved  Inez,  he  was  transported  into  the 
most  violent  fury.  He  took  arms  against  his  father. 
The  country  between  the  rivers  Minho  and  l>our<i 
was  laid  desolate:  but  by  the  interposition  of  the 
queen  and  the  archbishop  of  liraga  the  prince  was 
•oftened,  and  the  further  horrours  of  a  civil  war 
yiLie  prevented.     Don  .iVJoiuo  was  not  only  recon- 


NiT  this  ahme  his  steadfast  Soul  di-play'd  : 
Wide  o'er  the  laud  he  wav'd  the  awful  blade 


ciled  to  his  son,   but  laboured  by  every  means  t» 
oblige  him,    and   to  eHace  fp  ni  his  memory  the 
injury  and   insult    he  had   received.      The  prince, 
however,  still  continued   to  di-cover  the  stn-ngest 
marks  of  afVcction  and  grief.     When  he  .-ucceided 
to  the  crown,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  a  treatv  with 
the  king  of  Castile,   whereby   each   monarch  en- 
gaged to  give  up  such  malecontents  as  should  take 
refuge  in  each  other's  dominions.     In  consequence 
of  this,  Pedro  Coello  and  AlvaioGonsalez,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Alonzo..    had  fled  to  Ca.stile,  were  sent 
lirisoners  to  don  Pedro.     Diegft  Pacheco,  the  third 
murderer,  made   his  escape.     The  other  two  were 
put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and 
most  justly  merited,   if  exquisite  torture  is  in  any 
instance  to  be  allowe<l.     After  this  the  king,  don 
Pedro,  summoned    an   assembly  of  the  states   at 
Cantanedes.      Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope's 
nuncio,    he  solemnly  swore  on  the  holy  gospels, 
that  having  obtained   a  dispensation  from  Rome, 
he  had  seiretly.   at  Braganza,  espoused   the  lady 
Inez  do   Cdstro,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of 
(juarda,  and  of  his  roaster  of  the  w,-.idrobe;    both 
of  whom  confirmed    the   truth  of  the  oath.     The 
pope's  bull,  Ciuitainiug  the  dispensation,  was  pub- 
lished ;  the  body  of  Inez  was  lifted  from  the  grave, 
placed    on  a   iiiagniticent   tbione,    an(l,    with  the 
proper    regalia,   was  crowntd  queen  of  Portugal. 
The  nobility   did    homage   to    ber  skeleton,    and 
kissed   the   bones  of  her   hand.     Tlie  corpse  was 
then  interred  at  the  royal  monastery  of  Alcobaya, 
with  a  pomp  before  unknown  in  Portugal,  and  with 
nil  the  honours  due  to  a  queen.     Her  monument  is 
still  extant,    where  the  statue  is  adorned  with  the 
diadem  and  the  royal  robe.     Tliis,  with  the  legiti- 
mation of  her  children,  and  the  care  he  took  of 
all  who  had  been  in  her  service,  consoled  him   in 
sonie  degree,  and  ren<iered  him  moie  conversable 
than   he  bad  hitherto  been ;    but  the  cloud  which 
the  death  of  his  Inez   brought  over  the  natural 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,    was  never  totally  di- 
spersed.— A  circumstance   strongly   characteristic 
of  the  rage  of  bis  resentment  must  not  be  omitted : 
when  the  mcrdercrs  were  brought  before  him,  he 
was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that  he  struck 
Pedro  Coello  several  blows  on  the  face  with  the 
shaft  of  his  whip.  Some  grave  writers  hare  branded 
this  action  as  unworthy  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
hero;  and  those  »lio  will,  may  add,  of  the  pbilo 
sopher  too  :  something  great,  however,  belongs  to 
don  Pedro.     A  legr.rd  which  we   do   not   feel   for 
any  of  the  three,  will,  in  every  bosom  capable  of 
genuine  loie,   inspire   a  lemler  sympathy  for  the 
agimies  of  his  heart,  when  the  presence  of  the  in- 
human murderers  presented  to  his  mind  the  horrid 
scene  of  the  butchery  of  his  beloved  spouse. 

The  impres.-ion  left  on  the  philosophical  mind  by^ 
these  historical  facts,  will  naturally  suggest  some 
reflectiims  on  human  nature.  Kverv  man  is  proud 
of  being  thought  callable  of  love;  an<l  none  more 
so  than  those  who  have  the  least  title  to  the  name 
of  lover;  those  whom  the  French  call  les  hommea 
de  aalanterie,  whose  only  bapp  ness  is  in  variety, 
and  to  whom  the  greatest  beauty  and  mental  ac- 
coinphshmenls  lose  every  charm  aftcra  few  months 
enjoymeut.     Their  satiety  they  scruple  not  to  cou- 
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Of  red  arm'd  justice.     From  the  shades  of  night 
He  (Iragg'd  the  foiil  adullerer  to  light: 
The  rtjliber  from  his  dark  retreat  was  led, 
And  he  who  spilt  the  bluod  of  inurder  bled  . 
Unmov'd  he  heard  the  proudest  noble  jilead  : 
Where  justice  aitrj'd  hersviord,  with  stubborn  speed 
Fell  the  dire  stroke.     Nor  cruelly  inspir'd,     1110 
Noblest  humanity  bis  bosom  lir'd. 
The  cailitT,  siartiiiET  at  his  thuugnts,  reprcst 
The  seeds  of  murder  .springing  in  bis  breast. 
His  outstretch'd  arm  the  lurking  thief  withheld, 
For  fixt  as  fate  he  knew  bis  doom  was  seai'd. 
Safe  in  his  monarch's  care  the  ploughman  reapt, 
And  proud  oppression  coward  distance  kept. 
Pedro  the  Justsi  ti,e  peopled  towns  proclaim. 
And  every  field  resounds  her  mouarch  s  name. 

fess,  but  are  not  aware,  that  in  doing  so,  they  also 
confesi,  that  the  jjrinciple  which  inspired  their 
passion  was  gross  and  selfish.  To  constitute  a 
genuine  love,  like  that  of  don  Pedro,  requires  a 
nobleness  and  goodness  of  heart,  totally  incompa- 
tible with  an  ungenerous  mind.  The  youthful 
fever  of  the  veins  may,  for  a  while,  inspire  an  at- 
tachment to  a  particular  object ;  but  an  afiection 
so  unchangeable  and  sincere  as  that  of  the  prince 
of  Portugal,  cai)  only  spring  from  a  bosom  possessed 
of  the  finest  feelings  anil  of  every  virtue. 

5*  History  cannot  afford  an  instance  of  any 
prince  who  has  a  more  eminent  claim  to  the  title 
of  just  than  Pedro.  His  diligem  e  to  correct  every 
abuse  was  indefatigable,  and  when  guilt  was 
proved,  his  justice  was  inexorable.  Ho  was  dread- 
ful to  the  evil,  and  beloved  by  the  good  ;  for  he 
respected  no  persons,  and  his  inflexible  severity 
never  digressed  from  the  line  of  strict  justice.  An 
anecdote  or  two  will  throw  some  light  on  his  cha- 
racter. A  piiest  having  killed  a  mason,  the  king 
dissembled  bis  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  left 
the  is.-ue  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  where  the 
priest  was  punished  by  one  year's  suspension  from 
saying  mass.  Pedro  up.'in  this  privately  ordered 
the  mason's  son  to  revenge  the  murtjer  of  bis 
father.  The  young  man  obeyed,  was  apju'ehended, 
and  condemned  to  death.  \\'hen  his  sentence  was 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  king,  he  inquired  wliat  was 
the  young  man's  trade.  He  was  answered,  that  be 
followed  his  father's.  Well  then,  said  the  mo- 
narch, I  shall  commute  his  pimishment,  and  in- 
terdict him  ftoin  meddling  with  stone  or  moitar 
for  a  year.  After  this  he  fully  established  the  au- 
thority of  the  king's  courts  over  the  clergy,  whom 
he  punished  with  death  when  their  crimes  were 
capital.  When  solicited  to  refer  the  causes  of 
such  criminals  to  a  higher  tribunal,  hy  which  they 
tacitly  meant  that  of  the  pope  ;  he  woidd  answer 
very  calmly,  *'  That  is  what  1  intend  to  do:  I 
will  send  them  to  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  to 
that  of  their  Maker  and  mine.''  Against  adulterers 
he  was  particularly  severe,  often  declaring  it  his 
opinion,  that  conjugal  infidelity  was  the  source  of 
the  greatest  evils,  and  that  therefore  to  restrain  it 
was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  sovereign.  Though 
the  fate  of  his  beloved  Inez  chagrined  and  soured 
his  temper,  he  was  so  far  from  being  naturalh- 
sullcn  or  passionate,  that  he  was  rather  of  a  gay 
and  sprightly  disposition,  affable  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess ;  delighted  in  music  and  dancing  ;  a  lover  of 
learning,  was  himself  a  man  <>f  letters,  and  an  ele- 
gant poet.     Vide  Le  Cledc,  Mariana,  Faria. 

■ 


Of  thisbrave  prince  the  soft  degenerate  son,  112rt 
Fernando  the  remiss,  ascends  the  throne. 
With  arm  unnerv'd  the  listless  solilier  lay. 
And  ov.n'd  the  influence  of  a  nerveless  sway: 
The  stem  Castilian  drew  the  vengeful  brand. 
And  strode  proud  victor  o'er  the  trembling  land. 
How  dread  the  hour,  when  iniur'd  Heaven  in  rage 
Thunders  its  vengeance  on  a  guilty  age  ! 
I  nmanly  sloth  the  king,  the  nation  stain'd ; 
-And  lewdness,  foster'd  by  the  monarch,  reign'd: 
I'he  monarch  own'd  that  first  of  crimes   unjust, 
The  wanton  revels  of  adulterous  Inst:  1  IJl 

Such  was  his  rage  for  beauteous  Leonore  f'. 
Her  from  her  husband's  widow'd  artns  he  lore; 
Then  with  unldest,  unhallnw'd  nuptials  stain'd 
I  he  sacred  altar  and  its  rites  profan'd. 
Alas  !   the  splendour  of  a  crown  how  vain. 
From  Heaven's  diead  eyeto  veil  thedimmest  stain  ! 
To  conquering  Greece,  to  ruin'd  Tioy,  what  woes. 
What  ills  on  ills,  from  Helen's  rape  arose! 
Let  Appius  own,  let  banish'd  Tarqnin  tell        1 140 
On  their  hot  rage  what  heavy  vengeance  fell. 
One  female  ravisli'd  Gibeali's  streets  beheld  53, 
O'er  Gibeah's  streets  theblood  of  thousands  sweli'd 
In  vengeance  of  the  crime  ;  and  streams  of  blood 
The  guilt  of  Zion's  sacred  bard  |nirsu'd  s>. 

Yet  love  full  oft  with  wild  delirium  blinds. 
And  fans  his  basest  fires  in  noblest  minds: 
Tlic  fema'le  garb  the  great  Alcides  wore. 
And  for  his  Omphale  the  distaff  bore  55. 


5^  This  lady,  named  Leonora  de  Tellez,  was  the 
wife  of  don  Juan  Lorenzo  d'Acngna,  a  nobleman  of 
one  of  the  most  disti:ignished  families  in  Portugal. 
After  a  sham  process  this  marriage  was  dissolved, 
and  the  king  privately  espoused  her,  though  at  that 
time  he  was  publicly  married  by  proxy  to  donna 
Leonora  of  Arragon.  A  dangerous  insurrection, 
headed  by  one  Velasquez,  a  tailor,  drove  the  king 
and  his  adulterous  bride  from  Lisbon.  Soon  after 
he  caused  his  tnarriage  to  be  publicly  celebrated 
in  the  province  between  the  Douro  and  Minho. 
Henry  king  of  Castile,  informed  of  the  general  dis- 
content that  reigned  in  Portugal,  marched  a  for- 
midable army  into  that  kingdom,  to  revenge  the 
injury  offered  to  some  of  his  subjects,  whose  ships 
had  been  unjustly  seized  at  Lisbon.  The  desola- 
tion hinted  at  by  Cainrtens  ensued.  After  the  sub- 
jects of  both  kingdoms  had  severely  suffered,  the 
two  kings  ended  the  war,  much  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction,  by  an  intermarriage  of  their  bastard 
children. 

53  See  Judges,  chap.  \\\.  and  xx. 
Si  David.  See  2  Samuel,   cliap.    iii.    10.     "The 
sword  shall  never  depart  from  thine  house." 

55  Alcidem  lanas  nere  coiigit  amor.  Ovid. 

To  conclude  the  notes  on  this  book,  it  may  not 
be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  Cainoens,  in  this 
episode,  has  happily  adhered  to  a  principal  rule  of 
the  epopce'a.  'fo  paint  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  the  age  in  which  the  action  is  placed,  is  as 
requisite  in  the  epic  poem,  as  it  is  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  character  of  an  individual.  That  gal- 
lantry of  bravery,  and  romantic  cast  of  the  military 
adventures,  which  characterized  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  during  the  Moorish  wars,  is  happily 
supported  by  Camoens  in  its  most  just  and  striking 
colours.  In  history  we  find  surprising  victories 
obtained  over  the  infidels  :   in  the  Lusiad  we  fin4- 
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For  Cleopatra's  frown  tlip  woiM  «3s  lr»l.  1 1  jl) 

'Ilio  Roman  terroiir  and  tht'  Punic  l>pa^t, 

f ^annai's great  victor,  for  a  iiarlot's  smile 

Kfsign'd  the  harvrst  of  his  glorious  toil. 

i\n(l  who  can  boast  he  nevt:r  felt  the  fires, 

Thetremhiinp:  thrcibhinfrs  of  the  youi.g desires, 

When  he  beheld  the  breathins  roses  j;low, 

And  the  soft  heavings  of  the  iivini;  snow  ; 

The  waving  ringlets  of  the  auburn  hair. 

And  all  the  rapturous  graces  of  the  fair  ! 

Oh  !  what  defence,  if  lix'd  on  him  be  sjJV         1  Uil 

The  languid  sueetness  of  the  steadfast  eye  I 

Ye  who  have  felt  the  dear  luxurious  smart. 

When  angel  charms  oppress  the  powerless  heart, 

In  pity  here  relent  the  brow  severe. 

And  o'er  fernando's  weakness  drop  the  tear. 

LUSIAD   I\'. 

As  the  tost  vessel  on  the  ocean  rolls, 
When  dark  the  night,  and  loud  the  tempest  howls, 
When  the  lorn  mariner,  in  every  wave 
That  breaks  and  gleams  forcb'jdes  his  watery  grave; 
But  when  the  dawn,  all  silent  and  serene, 
With  soft-pac'd  ray  dispels  the  shades  obscene, 
With  grateful  transport  sparkling  in  each  eye. 
The  joyful  crew  the  port  of  safety  spy  : 
Such  darkling  tempests  and  portended  fate, 
While  weak  Fernando  liv'd,  appali'd  the  state  ;  10 
Such,  when  he  died,  the  peaceful  morning  rose. 
The  dawn  of  joy,  and  soi3lh'd  the  public  woes. 
As  blazing  glor'ous  o'er  the  shades  of  night, 
Briiiht  in  his  east  breaks  forth  the  loril  of  light, 
So  valiant  John  with  dazzling  blaze  appears. 
And  from  the  dust  his  drooping  nation  rears. 
Though    sprung  from    youthful   passion's  wanton 
Great  Pedro's  son  in  noble  soul  he  proves  ;  [loves. 
And  Heaven  announc'd  liim  king  hy  right  divine, 
A  cradled  infant  gave  the  wondrous  sign  ' :  20 


the  heroes  breathing  that  enthusiasm  which  led 
them  to  conquest,  that  enthusiasm  of  military 
honours  so  strongly  expressed  by  Alonzo  V.  of 
Portugal,  at  the  siege  of  Arzila.  In  storming  the 
citadel,  the  count  dc  Marialva,  a  brave  old  oificer, 
lost  his  life.  The  khig  leading  his  only  son,  the 
prince  don  Juan,tothe  body  of  the  count  while  the 
blood  yet  streamed  from  his  wounds,  ■'  Behold," 
he  cried,  "  that  great  man  '  May  God  grant  you, 
my  son,  to  imitate  his  virtues !  May  your  honour, 
like  his,  be  complete  !" 

'  No  circumstance  has  ever  been  more  ridiculed 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  pedants  than  Alexan- 
der's pretensions  to  divinity.  Some  of  his  courtiers 
expostulating  with  him  one  day  oivthe  absurdity 
of  such  claim,  he  replied,  "I  know  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  but  these,"  |)ointing  to  a  crowd  of 
Persians,  "  these  know  no  better."  The  report 
that  the  Grecian  army  was  commanded  by  a  son 
of  Jupiter  spread  terrour  through  the  east,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  conqueror. 
The  miraculous  speech  of  the  infant,  attested  by  a 
few  monks,  was  adapted  to  the  superstition  of  the 
age  of  John  I.  and,  a^  he  was  a  bastar<t,  was  of  in- 
finite service  to  his  cause.  The  pretended  fact, 
however,  is  differently  related.  By  some  thus: 
When  don  John,  then  regent  of  Portugal,  was 
going  to  Coioibra,  to  assist  at  an  assembly  of  the 


Her  tongue  had  never  lisp'd  the  mother's  name. 
No  word,  no  mimic  sound  ln;r  lips  could  frame. 
When  Heaven  the  miracle  of  speech  iuspir'd  ; 
She  rais'd  her  little  hands,  with  rapiure  (ir'd, 
"  Let  Portugal,"  she  cried,  "  with  joy  pro.laim 
The  brave  doii  John,  and  own  hernionareh'sname." 

The  burning  fever  of  domestic  rase 
No«-  wildly  lav'd,  and  mark'd  the  barb'rous  age; 
Through  every  rank  the  headlong  fury  ran, 
And  first  red  slaughter  in  the  court  beg.in.  50 

Of  spousal  vows,  and  widow'd  bed  delil'd, 
I.oud  fame  the  beauteous  Leonore  revii'd. 
1  he  adulterous  noble  in  her  presence  bled,    [dead. 
And    torn  with   wounds  his   numerous  friends  lay 
No  more  those  ghastly  deathful  nights  amaze. 
When  Ilume  wept  tears  of  blood  in  Sylla's  days  ; 
More  horrid  deeds  Ulysses'  towers  beheld': 
Each  cruel  breast  where  rankling  envy  swcli'd, 
Accus'd  bis  foe  as  minion  of  the  queen ; 
Accus'd,  an<l  murder  clos'd  the  dreary  scene.       40 
All  holy  ties  the  frantic  transport  brav'd. 
Nor  sacred  priesthood  nor  the  altar  sav'd. 
Thrown  from  a  tower,  like  Hector's  son  of  yore. 
The  mitred  heads  was  dash'd  with  brains  and  gore,. 
Ghastly  with  scenes  of  death,  and  mangled  iimbs. 
And  black  with  clotted  blood  each  pavement  swims, 

Wiib  all  the  (ierceness  of  the  female  ire. 
When  rage  and  grief  to  tear  the  breast  conspire. 
The  (pieen  beheld  her  power,  her  honours  lost*. 
And  ever  when  she  slept  th'  adulterer's  ghost,    50 


states,  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  city  he  was  met 
by  a  great  number  of  children  riding  upon  sticks, 
who  no  sooner  saw  him  than  they  cried  out, 
"  Eles^ed  be  don  John,  king  of  Portugal;  theking 
is  coining,  don  John  shall  be  king."  Whether  this 
was  owing  to  art  or  accident,  it  had  a  great  eff.xt. 
At  the  assembly  the  regent  was  elected  king. 

^  See   note  23.  line  444,  l.usiad  HI. 

3  Don  Martin,  bishop  of  Lisbon,  a  man  of  an  e.\* 
cmplary  life.  He  was  by  birth  a  Castiliaii.  which 
was  esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  to  murder  him,  as 
of  the  queen's  party.  He  was  thrown  from  the 
tower  of  bis  own  cathedral,  whither  he  had  fled  to 
avoid  the  popular  fury. 

*  Possessed  of  great  beauty  and  great  abilities, 
this  bad  woman  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex,  and  a 
curse  to  the  age  and  country  wliich  gave  her  hirtit. 
Her  sister,  donna  Maria,  a  lady  of  unblemished 
virtue,  bad  been  secretly  married  to  the  infant  don 
Juan,  the  king's  brother,  wlut  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  her.  Donna  Maria  had  formerly  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  her  sister  from  the  adidterous 
marriage  with  the  king.  In  revenge  of  this,  the 
queen  Leonora  persuaded  don  Juan  that  her  sister 
was  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  The  enraged  hu.sband 
hasted  to  his  w  ife,  and  without  inquiry  or  expostn- 
lation,  says  Mariana,  dispatched  her  with  two 
strokes  of  his  dagger.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
vinced of  her  innocence,  and  was  completely 
wretched.  Having  sacrificed  her  honour  and  her 
first  husband  to  a  king,  says  Faria,  Leonora  soon 
sacrificed  that  king  to  a  wicked  gallant,  a  Casti- 
lian  nobleman,  named  don  Juan  Fernandez  de 
Andeyro.  An  unjust  war  with  Castile,  wherein 
the  Portuguese  were  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  was 
the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  the  new  favourite. 
Andeyro  one  day  having  heated  himself  by  some 
inilitary  cvcrciscj  the  queen  tore  her  veil,  and  pub- 
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All  pale,  and  pointinj;  at  Ms  blondy  'lirocid, 
Seeni'd  ever  tor  re\eu£t'  to  M-icatn  aloiui. 


licly  cave  it    him  to  wipe   his  face.     The  prand 
master  of  Avis,   the  king's  bastard  briil  her,  after- 
wardi  John  !.,  and  soirip  ntliers,  expostulated  with 
her  on  the  indecency  ol"  this  behaviour.     lihe  dis- 
sembled her  resentment,  hut  soon  after  they  were 
seized  and  committed  to  I  lie  castle  of  I'.voia.  where 
a  forged  order  lor  their  execution  was  sent ;   but 
the  governor,  susjiectini;  seme  fraud,  showed  it  to 
the   king-,  and  their   lives  were  saved.     Yet  such 
uas  her  ascendency  over  the  weak  Fernando,  that, 
tliouph  convinced  of  her  srnilt,  he  ordei-ed  his  hrrt- 
thei-  to  kiss  the  qneen's  hand,    and   lliank  her  for 
his  life.     Soon  aftfr  Fernando  dieil,  but  not  till  he 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  queen's  cnnju'^al  inlide- 
lity,  and  had  given  an  order  for  tlie  assassination  of 
the  gallant.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  kino:, 
the  favourite  Andeyro  was  slabbed   in  the  palace 
by  the  grand  masterofAvi-^,  and  donRiiy  dePereyra. 
The  queen  expressed  all  the  transport  of  ;-'nef  and 
rajre,  and  declared    she  would    luider^o    the   ti'ial 
«rdeal    in   vindication    of  his   and   her  innocence. 
But  this  she  never  performed  :   in  her  vows  of  re- 
venge,  however,   she   was   more   punctual.     Don 
Juan,  king  of  Castile,  who  had    maiTied  her  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  at  her  earnest  entreaties  in- 
vaded Portugal,   and   was  proclaimed  king.     Don 
John,  grand  master  of  Avis,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
people  protector  and  regent.     A  desperate  war  en- 
sued.    Queen  Leonora,  treated   with    indifference 
by    her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  ve.solved  0[i  tbe 
murder  of  the  latter;  but  tbe  plot  was  discovered, 
and  she  was  sent  prisoner  to  Castile.     The  regent 
was  besieged  in  Lisbon,  and  the  city  reduced  to  tlie 
ntmo^t  extremities,   when  an  epidemical   distem- 
per brijke  out  in    the  Castilian  army,  and    made 
feuch  devastation,  that  the  king  sndtlenly  raised  the 
siege,  and  abandoned  his  views  m  Portugal.      The 
happy  inhabitanis  ascribed  their  deliverance  tothe 
valour  and  vigilance  of  the , regent.     The  regent  re- 
proved their  ardour,  exhorted  them    to  repair  to 
their    churches,    and   to    return    thanks   to  (lod, 
to   whose    interposition    he  solely  ascribed   tbeir 
safety.     This  behaviour  increased  the  admiration 
of  the  people;  the  nobility  of  the  lir^t  rank  ioined 
the  regent's  party;  and  many  g.irrisons  in  tbe  in- 
terest of  the  king  of  (a-tile  opened  their  gales  to 
hipn.     An  assembly  of  the  states  met  at  Coimhra, 
where  it  was  purposed  to  invest  the  regent  with  the 
regal  dignity.     This  he  pretended  to  decline.    Don 
John,     son  of  Pedro   the  Just  and  the  beauiiful 
Inez  de  Castro,  was  by  the  jieople  esteemed  their 
lawful  sovereign,    but  was,  and   had  long  been.  «le- 
tained  a   prisoner  by    tbe  king  of  Castile.     If  tbe 
states  would  declare  the  infant  dori.I'jhn  their  king, 
the  regent  professed  his  willingness  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  him;    that  he  would  continue  to  expose 
himself  to  every  danger,  and   ait   as   regent,   till 
Providence  restored  to  Portugal    her   lawful  sove- 
reign.    The  states  however  saw  the  necessity  that 
the  nation  shonid  have  a  head.       Tbe  regent  was 
unanimously  elected   king,    and    some  articles  in 
favour  of  liberty  were  added   to  those  agreed  upon 
at  the  coronation  of  don  Alonzo  Kuriqucz,  the  first 
ktrg  of  Portugal. 

Don  John   1.  one  of  the  greatest  of  tbe  Portu- 
guese mouarchs,  wa£  tbe  natural  mn  of  i'cdru  the 


Caster  I's  proird  monarch  to  the  nuptial  bed 
In  happier  dayS  her  royal  daughter  led  : 
To  him  the  furious  queen  for  vr'ngeance  cries. 
Implores  to  vindicate  his  lawfirl  prize, 
Ihe  Lusian  sceptre,  his  by  spousal  right: 
The  proud  Castilian  arms  and  dares  the  fight. 
To  join  his  standard  as  it  waves  along. 
The  warlike  troops  from  various  regions  throng :  60 
I  hose  who  possess  the  lands  by  Kod'rie  given  s, 
\\hat  time  the  Moor  from  Turia's  banks  was  driven  ; 
TIlBt  race  w  ho  joyfrrl  smile  at  war's  alarms. 
And  scorn  each  danger  that  attends  on  arms; 
Whose  crooked  ploughshares  Leon's  uplands  tear. 
Now  cas'd  in  steel  in  glittering  arms  appear, 
Thi  searms  erewhile  so  dreadful  to  the  Moor: 
The  Vandals  glorying  in  tbeir  might  of  yore 
March  on  ;  tbeir  helms  and  movirrg  lances  gleam 
Along  the  Howery  lales  of  lietis'  stream  :  10 

Xor  staid  the  'I'yrian  islanders*  behind, 
On  whose  proud  ensigirs  fluating  on  the  wind 
.Alcides'  pillar's  tower'd  ;  nor  wonted  fear 
Withheld  the  base  Calician's  sordid  .spear; 
Tliorigi)  still  his  crimson  seamy  scars  reveal 
The  sure-aim'd  vengeance  of  the  Lusian  steel. 
U'here  tumbling  down  Cuenca's  mountain  sido 
The  inurmurlngTagus  rolls  his  foamy  tide, 
.Along  Toledo's  lawns,  the  pride  of  Spain, 
Toledo's  warriors  join  the  mar'tial  train  :  8ft 

Nor  less  the  furious  lust  of  war  inspires 
The  IJiscayneer,  and  wakes  his  barbarous  fires, 
Wlriclr  ever  burn  for  vengeance,  if  the  tongue 
Of  hapless  stranger  give  the  faucy'd  wrong. 
Nor  bold  Astoria,  nor  CJuipuscoa's  shore, 
Farn'd  for  their  steely  wealth,  and  imn  ore, 
IJelay'd  tbeir  vaunting  squadrons;  o'er  the  dales 
Cas'd  in  their  native  steel,  and  belted  mails, 


Just,  by  donna  Teresa  Lorenza,  a  Oalioian  lady, 
and  born  some  years  after  tbe  death  of  Inez.  At 
seveir  years  of  age  be  was  made  grarr<l  master  of 
Avis,  and  by  his  father's  particrrlar  care  he  received 
an  excellent  tchrcatron;  which,  joined  to  his  great 
parts,  produced  him  early  on  the  political  thiatre. 
He  was  a  brave  commander,  and  a  deep  politician, 
yet  ne\ er  forfeited  the  ebaiacter  of  candour"  and 
honour.  To  be  humble  to  hi-  friends,  and  haughty 
to  Iris  enemies,  was  his  leading  nravim.  His  prrr- 
dence  gained  him  the  con:idcnce  of  the  wise,  his 
steadiness  and  gratittrde  the  friendship  of  the 
bra\e,  bis  liberalrty  the  hulk  of  the  people.  He 
was  in  the  tweirty-.se\entlr  year  of  his  age  when 
deelaied  protector",  and  in  tire  twenty-eighth  when 
proclaimed  king. 

The  folloviing  anecdote  is  much  to  the  honour  of 
this  prince  when  regent.  A  Castilian  oHiccr  hav- 
ing six  Portuguese  gentlemen  his  prisoners,  cutoff 
tbeir  noses  and  hands,  and  serrt  tlrem  to  di>ri  John. 
Highly  incensed,  he  commanded  six  Castilian  gen- 
tlemen to  be  treated  iir  the  same  manner.  But 
before  the  oflScer,  to  whom  be  gave  tbe  orders,  had 
quitted  the  room,  he  relented.  "  1  have  given 
enough  to  resenlment,"  said  he,  "  in  giving  such  a 
coiirniand.  It  were  iufamoirs  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion.    See  that  the  Castilran  prisoners  receive  no 

5  The  celebrated  hero  of  Corneille's  tragedy  of 
the  Cid. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  J  of  old  a  Phoenician 
colony. 
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liltie  gleaming fmm  afar  tliey  march  alone. 
Andjoin  with  many  aspe:ir  the  warlike  thDnff.     90 
As  thus,  wide  swCKpiiijr  o'lr  the  trembling  cfiast, 
'I'he  prouil  Castiliau  lea<l5  lii<  iinmeroiis  host, 
The  valiant  John  for  brave  defcnee  prepares, 
And  in  himself  collected  grratly  dares: 
For  such  high  valour  in  bis  bosom  glow'd. 
As  Samson's  locks  i>y  miracle  bestow'd  : 
Safe  in  himself  resolved  the  hero  stand^■, 
Yet  calls  the  leaders  of  bis  anxiouK  band;): 
The  council  summo'-.'d,  some  with  prudent  mien, 
And  words  of  grave  ad  vice, their  terrours  screen;  1 00 
lly  slotii  dt.-based,  no  more  the  ancient  fire 
Of  patriot  loyally  can  now  inspire; 
And  each  pale  lip  secm'il  opening  to  declare 
For  tame  snbmission,  and  to  shun  the  >var ; 
When  glorious  Nunio,  starling  from  bis  seat, 
Claim'd  every  eve,  and  closed  the  cold  debate : 
Sicigling  his  brotberefrom  the  dastard  train. 
His  rolbng  looks  thatflasli'd  with  stern  disdain. 
On  them  he  fix'd,  then  snatch'd  his  hilt  in  ire, 
AVhile  bis  bold  speech  bewray 'd  the  soldier's  fire. 
Bold  and  unpolisb'd  '  ;  while  bis  burning  eyes       1 1 1 
Seein'd  as  he  dared  the  ocean,  earth,  and  skies: 
"Heavens!  shall  (be  Lusian  nobles  tamely  yield  ! 
Ob  shame !  and  yield  untried  the  martial  field  ! 
That  land  whose  genius,  as  the  god  of  war,    fear  ; 
Was  oun'd,  where'er  approacb'd  her  thundering 
Shall  now  her  sons  their  faith,  their  love  deny, 
And,  while  their  country  sinks,  ignobly  fly  ! 
Yc  timorous  herd,  are  ye  the  genuine  line 
Of  those  ilIu>trious  shades,  whose  rage  divine  120 
lieneath  great  Henry's  standards  awed  the  foe. 
For  whom  ye  tremble,  and  would  stoop  so  low ! 
That  foe,  who,  boastful  now,  then  basely  fled. 
When  your  undaunted  sires  t!:e  iiero  led. 
When  seven  bold  earls  in  chains  the  spoil  adom'd. 
And   proud    Casteel    through    all    her     kindreds 

mouru'd, 
Casteel,  your  awful  dread — yet,  cimscious,  say. 
When  Dinez  reign'd,  when  bis  bold  son  bore  sway. 
By  whom  were  trodden  down  the  bravest  bands 
That  ever  marcb'd  from  proud  Castilia's  lands  ?130 
'  r  was  your  brave  sires — and  has  one  languid  reign 
Fix'd  in  your  tainted  souls  so  deep  a  sla  n. 
That  now,  degenerate  from  yonr  noble  sires,     _ 
The  last  dim  spark  of  Lusian  flame  expires  ? 
Though  weak  Fernando  reign'd  in  war  nnskill'd, 
A  godlike  king  now  calls  you  to  the  (ieUI— - 
Ob  !  could  like  bis  your  mounting  xalour  glow. 
Vain  were  the  Ibreateniiigs  of  the  vaunting  fue. 
Not  proud  Casteel,  oft  by  your  sires  o'ertbrown, 
Hut  every  land  your  dauntles.-  rage  should  own.  1 40 
Still  if  your  hands,  hennmb'd  by  fcniale  fear. 
Slum  the  bold  war.  bark  I  on  my  sword  I  saear. 
Myself  alone  the  dreadful  war^ball  wa^e— 
Minebe  the  ti'ht" — and  trembling  with  the  rage 
Of  valorous  fire,  his  hand  balfdrawn  ili>play'd 
The  awful  terrour  of  his  shining  blade — 
"  I  and  mv  vassals  dare  the  dreadful  shock  ; 
My  shoulders  never  to  a  foreign  yoke 
Shall  bend  ;  and  bv  my  sovereign's  wrath  I  vow, 
And  by  that  loyal  failb  renounced  by  you,         150 


'  This  speech  in  the  original  has  been  much  ad- 
mired by  the  foreign  critics,  as  a  model  of  military 
eloquence.  The  critic,  it  is  hoped,  will  perceive 
that  the  translator  has  endeavoured  to  support  the 
character  gf  the  speaker. 


My  native  land  unconqnei'd  shall  remain. 

And  all  my  rnJiiarcb's  firs  shall  heap  the  plain." 

The   hero    paused — '  I'was   thus    the    youtli   of 
Kome, 
The  trembling  few  who  'scaped  the  bloodv  doom 
That  dyed  with  slaughter  t.'anns's  purple  field. 
Assembled  stood,  and  bow'il  their  necks  to  yield; 
When  nobly  ri-ini  with  a  li';e  di-dain 
The  young  CiTnelius  raged  ",  nor  raged  in  vain  : 
On  bis  dread  sword  his  daunted  peers  be  swore, 
(The  reeking  blade  yet  black  with  Funic  gore)  IGO 
While  life  remain'd  their  arms  for  Kome  to  wield. 
And  but  with  life  their  conquer'd  arms  to  yield. 
Such  martial  rage  brave  Nunio's  mien  inspired  ; 
Fear  was  no  more  :   with  rapturous  ardour  fired, 
'*  To  horse,  to  burse  I"  the  gallant  l.usiaos  cried  ; 
Rattled  the  belteti  mails  on  every  side,         [waved 
The  S|)ear-st;ifts  trembled ;   round  their  heads  they 
Their  shining  falchions,  and  in  transport  raved, 
'•Thekii'gourguardianl'loudtheirshouts  rebound. 
And  the  fierce  eoiiimons  echo  hack  the  sound.     170 
The  mails  that  lun.;  in  rusting  peace  had  bung. 
Now  on  the  hannner'd  anvils  hoarsely  rung: 
Some  soft  with  wool  the  plumy  helmets  line, 
.-Vnd  some  the  breast-plate's  scaly  belts  entwine: 
The  gaudy  injutles  some,  and  scarfs  prepare. 
Where  \arious  lightsome  colours  gaily  flare  ; 
And  golden  tissue,  with  the  warp  enwove. 
Displays  the  emblems  of  their  youthful  love. 

The  valiant  John,  begirt  with  warlike  state. 
Now  leads  his  bands  from  fair  Abrantes'  gate;  18(i 
Whose  lawns  of  green  the  infant  Tagus  laves. 
As  from  bis  spring  he  rolls  his  eooly  waves. 
The  daring  van  in  Nunio's  care  could  boast 
A  general  worthy  of  the  unniimber'd  host. 
Whose  gaudy  banners  trembling  Greece  defied. 
When  boastful  Xerxes  lash'd  the  Sestian  tide ; 
Nunio,  to  proud  Casteel  as  dread  a  name, 
.\s  erst  to  Gaul  and  Italy  the  fame 
Of  Aiti  la's  impending  rage.     The  right 
Brave  Koderic  led,  a  chieftain  train'd  in  fight:  19(^ 
Before  the  left  the  bold  .^Imada  rode. 
And  proudly  waving  o'er  the  centre  nod 
The  royal  ensigns,  glittering  from  afar, 
Wliere  godlike  John  inspires  and  leads  the  war. 

'!'  was  now  the  time,  wiien  from  the  stubi>ly  plaia 
The  lalKiuring  binds  bad  borne  the  yellow  grain  ; 
The  purple  vintage  hcapt  the  foamy  tun. 
And  fierce  and  red  tiic  Sun  of  August  shone; 


'This  was  the  famous  P.  Com.  Scipio  Afri- 
caniis.  The  fact,  somewhat  difierently  related  by 
I.i\y,  is  this.  After  the  defeat  at  Cannx,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Ko:naus  fled  to  Canusium.  and 
appointed  Scipio  and  Ap.  Claudius  their  comman- 
ders. Wtiile  tl*y  remained  there,  it  was  told 
Scipio,  that  some  of  his  chief  urticei>,  at  the  head 
of  uhom  was  Cajcilius  Metelhis,  were  taking  mea- 
sures to  transport  themselves  out  of  Italy.  He 
went  immediately  to  their  assembly,  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  said,  "  I  swear  that  I  will  not  desert 
the  commonwealth  of  R<ime,  nor  sufl'er  any  other 
citizen  to  do  it.  The  same  oath  I  require  of  you, 
Cieciliiis,  and  of  all  present :  whoever  refuses,  Itt 
him  know  that  this  sword  is  drawn  against  him." 
The  historian  adds,  that  they  were  as  terrified  by 
this,  as  if  they  had  beheld  the  face  of  their  con- 
queror Hannibal.  They  all  swore,  and  su''uiitte<l 
th«nik«lvcs  to  Scipio.     ViJ.  Liv.  b.  'i'2.  c.  33. 
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MICKLK'S  TRANSLATIOxN 


When  from  the  gate  the  squadrons  mnrch  aloii;  : 
t'rowds   prest  on  crowds,  the  walls  and    ruini>aris 
throne :  201) 

Merc  the  fad  mother  rends  her  hoary  hair. 
While  hope's  fond  whispers  slrnggle  nith  despair  : 
The  weeping  spouse  to  Heaven  extends  her  hands, 
And  cold  with  dread  the  modest  virgin  stands; 
Her  earnest  eyes,  suffused  with  trembling  dew, 
Far  o'er  the  plain  the  plighted  youth  pursue  : 
And  prayers  and  tears  and  all  the  female  wail, 
And  holy  vows  the  throne  of  Heaven  assail. 

Now  each  stern  host  full  front  to  front  appears. 
And  one  joint  shout  Heaven's  airy  concave  tears  : 
Adreadful  pauseensues,  while  conscious  pride  '210 
Strives  on  each  face  the  heart-felt  doubt  to  hide: 
Now  wild  and  pale  the  boldest  face  is  seen  ; 
With  mouth  half  open  and  disorder'd  mien 
Each  warrior  feels  his  creeping  blood  to  freeze, 
And  languid  weakness  trembles  in  the  knec«. 
And  now  the  clangour  of  the  trumpet  sounds. 
And  tl\e  rough  rattling  of  the  drum  rebounds  ; 
■fhe  fife  ■.brill  whistling  cuts  the  gale;  on  high 
The  lloMiishM  cusigiis  shine  with  many  a  dye    2Q0 
Of  blazing  splendour  :   o'er  the  ground  they  wheel 
And  choose  their  footing,  when  the  i)roud  Castcel 
liidssoundthe  horrid  charge;  loud  burststhe sound, 
And  loud  Artabro's  rocky  cliffs  rebound: 
Tlie  thundering  roar  lulls  round  on  every  side. 
And  trembling  sinks  Guidana's  rapid  tide  : 
The  slow-paced  Duriu*  rushes  o'er  the  plain. 
And  fearful  Tagus  hastens  to  the  main. 
F.uch  was  the  temp<;st  of  the  dread  alarms, 
The  babes  that  prattled  in  their  nurses'  arms    230 
Shriek'd  at  the  sound  :  with  sudden  cold  imprest, 
The  mothers  strain'd  their  infants  to  the  breast. 
And  shook  with  horror; — now,  far  round,  begin 
The  bow-strings  whizzing,  and  tlie  brazen  din  9 
Of  arms  on  armour  rattling  ;  either  van 
Are  mingled  now,  and  man  opposed  to  man  : 
To  guard  liis  native  fields  the  one  inspires. 
And  one  the  raging  lust  of  conquest  tires  : 
Now  with  fixt  teeth,  their  writhing  lips  of  blue. 
Their  eye-balls  glaring  of  the  purple  hue,  240 

Each  arm  strains  swiftest  to  impel  the  blow  ; 
Nor  wounds  they  value  now,  nor  fear  they  know, 
Their  only  passion  to  offend  the  foe. 
In  might  and  fury,  like  the  warrior  god. 
Before  his  troops  the  glorious  Nunio  rode  : 
That  land,  the  proud  invaders  claim'd,  he  sows 
With  their  spilt  blood,  and  with  their  corses  strews. 
Their  forceful  volleys  now  the  cross-bows  pour, 
The  clouds  are  darken'd  with  the  arrowy  shower; 
The  white  foam  reeking  o'er  their  wavy  mnue,  230 
The  snorting  coursers  rage  and  paw  the  plain ; 
Beat  by  their  iron  hoofs,  the  plain  rebounds, 
As  distant  thunder  through  the  mountains  sounds  : 
Theponderous  spearscrash, splintering  fararound  ; 
The  horse  and  horsemen  flounder  on  the  ground  ; 
The  ground  groans  with  the  sudden  weight  opprest, 
And  many  a  buckler  rings  on  many  a  crest. 
Where  wide  around  the  lagiug  Nunio's  sword 
With  furious  sway  the  bravest  squadruua  gored, 


9  Homer  and  Virgil  have,  with  great  art,  gra- 
dually heightened  the  fury  of  every  battle,  till  the 
last  efforts  of  their  genius  were  lavished  in  de- 
scribing the  superior  yjrowess  of  the  hero  in  the  de- 
cisive engagement.  Camoens,  in  like  manner,  has 
bestowed  his  utmost  atteutiun  on  this  bis  principal 


The  raging  foes  in  closer  ranks  advance,  26U 

And  bis  own  brothers  shake  the  hostile  lance  '". 

Oh  !  horrid  fight !  yet  not  the  lies  of  blood. 

Nor  yeanling  memory  bis  rage  withstood  ; 

With  proud  disdain  his  honest  eyes  behold 

Whoe'er  the  traitor,  who  bis  king  has  sold. 

Nor  want  there  others  in  the  hostile  band 

Who  draw  their  swords  against  their  native  land  j 

And  headlong  driven,  by  impious  rage  accurst. 

In  rank  were  foremost,  and  in  fight  the  first. 

So  sous  and  fathers,  by  each  c'.her  slain,  270 

^^'itb  horrid  slaughter  dyed  Pharsalia's  )>lain. 

Ve  dreary  ghosts,  who  now,  for  treasons  foul. 

Amidst  the  gloom  of  Stygian  darkness  howl; 

Thou  Catiline,  and,  stern  Sertorius,  tell 

Vou  rbrother  shades,  and  soothe  the  pains  of  Hell  ; 


battle.  The  circumstances  preparatory  to  the 
engagement  are  happily  imagined,  and  solemnly 
conducted,  and  the  fury  of  the  combat  is  sup- 
ported with  a  poetical  bent,  and  a  variety  of  ima- 
gery, which,  one  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  would 
have  done  htmoiir  to  an  ancient  classic. 

'"The  just  indignation  with  which  Camoens 
treats  the  kindred  of  the  brave  Nunio  Alvaro  de 
Pereyra,  is  condemned  by  the  French  translator. 
Dans  le  fond,  says  he,  les  Pereyr.TS  ne  meri- 
toient  aucune  fletris^nre,  &c. — •*  The  Pereyras 
deserve  no  stain  on  their  memory  for  joining  the 
king  of  Castile,  whose  title  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal was  infinitely  more  just  anrt  solid  than  that  of 
<lon  John."  Castera,  however,  is  grossly  mistaken. 
Don  Alonzo  Enriquez,  the  first  king  of  Portugal, 
was  elected  by  the  people,  who  had  recovered 
tiicir  liberties  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Ourique. 
At  theelcction  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  was 
settled  in  eighteen  short  statutes,  wherein  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided,  that  none  hut  a  Portuguese  can 
be  king  of  Portugal;  that  if  an  infanta  marry  a 
foreign  prince,  he  sliall  not,  in  her  right,  become 
king  of  Piutugnl:  and  a  new  election  of  a  king, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  is  by  these 
statutes  declared  to  be  legal.  P.y  the  treaty  of 
niairinge  hetvein  the  king  of  Ca«tile  and  donna 
l!eaui\,  the  heiress  of  Fernando  of  Portugal,  it 
was  agreed,  that  only  their  children  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  Portuguese  crown;  and  that,  incase 
the  throne  became  vacant  ere  such  children  were 
born,  the  queen- dowager  Leonora  should  govern 
with  the  title  of  regent.  Thus,  neither  by  the 
original  constitution,  nor  by  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, could  the  king  of  Castile  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  And  any  pretence  be  might 
found  on  the  marriage-contract'  was  already  for- 
fi  ited  ;  for  he  caused  himself  and  bis  queen  to  be 
proclaimed,  added  Portugal  to  his  titles,  coined 
Portuguese  money  with  his  bust,  deposed  the 
queen  regent,  and  afterwards  sent  her  prisoner  to 
(iastile.  The  lawful  heir,  don  Juan,  the  son  of 
Inez  de  Castro,  was  kept  in  prison  by  his  rival  the 
king  of  Castile;  and,  as  before  observed,  a  new 
election  was,  by  the  original  statutes,  declared 
legal  in  cases  of  emergency.  These  facts,  added 
to  the  consideration  of  the  tyranny  of  the  king  of 
Castile,  and  the  great  services  which  don  John 
had  rendered  his  country,  upon  wliom  its  exist- 
ence as  a  kingdom  depended,  fully  vindicate  the 
indignation  of  Camoens  against  the  traitorous 
Pereyras. 
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With  triumph  tell  tliem,  some  of  Lnsiau  race 
Like  yoii  have  earn'd  the  traitor's  fun!  diiprrace. 
As  waves  on  waves,  the  foes'  inrreasing  nei'.'ht 
Hears  down  our  foremost  ranks  and  shakes  thefipht; 
Yet  lirm  and  nndismay'd  great  Niinio  stands,    280 
And  braves  the  tumult  of  surrounding  bands. 
So,  from  high  Ceuta's  rocky  mountains  strayd, 
The  rai.'iu.»  lion  braves  the  shepherd's  shade  ; 
The  sljejiherds,  hastening  o'er  the  Tetuan  plain, 
With  shoii  s  surroimd  him,   and  with  spears  re- 
strain : 
He  stops,  with  grinninsr  teeth  his  breath  he  draws, 
Nor  is  it  fear,  but  rase,  that  makes  him  pause; 
Histhreateninc  eyeballs  burn  with  sparkling  fire. 
And  his  stern  heart  fmbids  liim  to  retire; 
Amidst  the  ihiekness  of  the  spears  he  flings  :       290 
So  midst  his  foes  the  fnrious  Nunio  springs : 
'i'he  Lusian  gras;,  with  f(u*eipn  goredistain'd. 
Displays  the  carnage  of  the  hero's  band. 

"  An  ample  shield  the  brave  r7irHldu  bore, 
'•  Which  from  the  vanqnish'd  Perez' arm  he  tore; 
"  Pierced  through  that  shield,  cold  death  invades 
**  And  dying  Pen^  saw  his  victor  die.  [his  eye, 
"  Kdward  and  Pedro,  emulous  of  fame,  [same, 
**  The  same  their  friendship,  and  their  yottth  the 
'*  'I'hrougb  the  fierce  Brigians  hew'd  thtir  bloody 
"way",  50B 

*'  Till  in  a  cold  embrace  the  striplings  lay. 
"  Lopez  and  Vincent  rush'd  on  glorious  death, 
"  And  midst  their  slaughter'd   foes  resignM  their 
"  Alonxo  glorying  in  his  youthful  might     [breath. 
**  Spurr'd  his  fierce  courser  through  the  stagger- 
•'  ing  fight :  [gore 

'"  Shower'd  from  the  dashing  hoofs,  the  spatter'd 
"  riies  round  ;  but  soon  the  rider  vaunts  no  more: 
**  Fi\e  Spanish  swords  the  murmuring  ghostsatone, 
**  Of  five  Castilians  by  his  arms  (''erthrown. 
"  Transfixt  with  three  Iberian  spears,  the  gay,  310 
"  Tbe  knightly  lover,  young  Hilario,  lay: 
"  Though,  like  a  rose,  cutotf  in  opening  bloom, 
"  The  hero  weeps  not  for  his  early  doom  ; 
"  Yet  trembling  in  his  swimming  eye  appears 
"  The  pearly  drop,  while  his  pale  cheek  he  rears; 
**  Tocall  his  loved  Antonia'snamehe  tries, [dies '^." 
"  The  name  half    uttcr'd,   down  he   sinks,    and 
Now  through   his  shatter'd   ranks  the  monarch 
And  now  before  his  rally'<l  squadrons  rode  :  [strode. 
Brave  Nunio's  danger  from  afar  he  spies,  520 

And  instant  to  his  aid  impetuous  flies. 
So  when,  returning  from  the  plunder'd  folds, 
The  lioness  her  emptied  den  beholds, 
Enraged  she  stands,  and,  listening  to  the  gale, 
She  hears  her  whelps  low  howling  in  the  vale; 
The  living  sparkles  flashing  from  her  eye-. 
To  tbe  Massylian  shepheid-tents  she  flies  '■' ; 


"  The  Castdians,  so  called  from  one  of  their 
ancient  kings,  named  IJrix,  or  Urigus.  whom  tbe 
nionk''sb  fahtdists  call  the  grandson  of  Noah. 

"These  lines  marked  in  the  text  with  turned 
commas,  are  not  in  the  common  editions  of  Ca- 
moens.  Tbcy  consist  of  three  stanzas  in  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  are  said  to  have  been  loft  out  by  the 
author  himself  in  his  second  ed-.tion.  The  trans- 
lator, however,  as  they  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
Virgil,  was  willing  to  preserve  them  with  this 
acknowledgment.  In  tliis  he  has  followed  the  en- 
ample  of  Castera. 

ij  Massylia,  a  province  in  Kumidia,  greatly  iu- 


She  groans,  she  roars,  and  echoing  far  around 
Tiie  seven  twin-mountains  tremble  at  the  sound: 
So  raged  the  king,  and  with  a  chosen  train       33(1 
He  pours  resistless  o'er  'he  heaps  of  slain. 
"  O  bold  companions  of  my  toils,"  he  cries, 
"  Our  dear-loved  freed  im  on  our  lances  lies  ; 
Heboid  your  friend,  your  monarch,  leads  the  way, 
.\ud  dares  the  thickest  of  the  iron  fray  ; 
Say,  shall  the  Lusian  race  forsake  their  king. 
Where  spears  infuriate  on  the  bucklers  rini: !" 
He  bjioke ;  then  four  times  round  his  head   ha 
whirl'd 
His  ponderous  spear,  and  midst  theforemost  huri'd  ; 
Deej)  through  the  ranks  the  forceful  weapon  past. 
And  many  a  gasping  uarriorsigh'd  his  last'*.     340 
With  noble  shame  inspired,  and  mounting  rage. 
His  bands  rush  op,  and  foot  to  foi)t  engage  ; 
Thick  bursting  sparkles  from  the  blows  aspire; 
Such  flashes  blaze,  their  swords  seem  dipt  in  fire  '5. 
The  belts  of  steel  and  plates  of  brass  are  riven. 
And  wound  for  wound,  and  death  fur  death  is  given. 

fested  with  lions,  particularly  that  part  of  it  called 
Os  sete  montes  irmaos,  the  seven  broLber  moun- 
tains. 

'*  This,  which  is  almost  literal  from 

Miiitos  lan^arao  o  ultimo  suspire — 
and  the   preceding  circumstance  of    don    John's 
brandishing  his  lance  four  time-s, 

E  sopesando  a  lan^a  quatro  vczcs— — 
are  truly  poetical,  and  in  the  spirit  of  FJomer. 
Thry  are  omitted,  however,  by  Castera,  who  sub- 
stitutes the  following  in  their  pl.ace.  II  dit,  et 
d'unbras,  &c. — •'  Ho  said,  and  with  an  arm  whose 
blows  are  inevitable,  he  threw  hi-;  javelin  against 
the  fierce  Maidonat.  Death  and  tbe  weapon 
went  togeiher.  Maidonat  fell,  pierced  with  a 
large  wound,  and  his  horse  tumbled  over  him." 
Besides  Maidonat,  Castera  has,  in  this  battle,  in- 
troduced several  other  names  which  have  no  place 
in  Camoens.  Carillo,  Koblcdo,  John  of  Lorca, 
Sal.izar  of  Seville  were  killed,  he  tells  us  :  and 
"  Velasques  and  Sanches,  natives  of  Toledo,  Cal- 
bes,  surnamed  the  Soldier  without  Fear,  Mon- 
tanches,  Oropcsa,  and  Mondonedo,  all  six  of 
proved  valour,  fell  by  the  hand  of  young  Antony, 
qui  porte  dans  le  combat  ou  pliisd'adresseou  plus 
de  bonheur  qu'eux,  who  brought  to  the  fight  either 
more  address  or  better  fortiniethan  these."  Not  a 
word  of  this  is  in  the  Portuguese. 

The  fate  of  another  hero  shall  conclude  the 
specimens  of  the  manner  of  Castera,  The  fol- 
lowing is  literally  translated:  "  Ciicvar,  a  vain 
man,  nourished  in  in<lolencc,  stained  his  arms  and 
face  with  the  blood  of  the  d -ad  whom  he  found 
stretched  on  the  diis'.  Under  the  cover  of  this 
frivolous  imposture,  he  pretended  to  pass  himself 
for  a  formidable  warrior.  He  published,  with  a 
high  voice,  the  number  of  the  enemies  he  had 
thrown  to  the  gromid.  Don  Petlro  interrupted 
him  with  a  blow  of  bis  sabre  :  Oue\'ar  lost  his  life; 
his  head,  full  of  fume?  of  a  ridiculous  pride, 
bounded  far  away  from  his  body,  which  remained 
defiled  with  its  own  blond  ;  a  just  and  terrible 
punishment  for  the  lies  he  had  told."  It  is  al- 
most imnecessary  to  add,  that  there  is  not  one 
word  of  this  in  the  original. 

■•  This  is  as  literal  a.s  the  idiooi  of  iba  twa  Ian- 
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The  first  in  honour  of  Saint  Ja^o's  l>and  "', 
A  nnked  ghost  now  sought  the  gloomy  strand  ; 
And  he,  of  Calatrave  the  sovercisn  kniirht,        ;i50 
fiirt  with  nhole  troops  his  arm  had  slain  in  flprht, 
Desocndrd  murmuring  to  the  shades  of  nirht. 
lilaspheming  Heaven,  and    gash'd  witli  many  a 

wound 
Krave  Nuriio's  reljel  kindred  gnaw'u  the  ground, 
And  curs'd  their  fate,  and  died.     Ten  thousands 
Who  held  no  title  and  no  olliee  bore,  [more 

And  nameless  nohles  wlio  promiscuous  fell, 
AppeasM  that  day  the  foaming  dog  of  Hell. 
Now  low  the  proud  Castilian  standard  lies 
J3encath  the  Lusian  (lag,  a  ranquish'd  prizs.    .ISO 
With  furious  nmdness  fired,  and  stern  disdain, 
The  ficrec  Iberians  to  the  fight  again 
Rusli  headlong  ;  groans  and  yellings  of  despair  '' 
With  horrid  uproar  rend  the  trembling  air. 
Hot  boils  the  blood,  thirst  burns,  and  every  breast 
Pants,  every  litnh  with  fainty  weight  opprcst 
Slow  now  obeys  the  will's  stern  ire,  and  slow 
From  every  sword  descends  the  f».'elilr  blow  ; 
Till  rage  grew  languid,  and  tired  slaughter  found 
No  arm  to  combat,  and  no  breast  to  wound.      370 
Now  from  the  field  Castecl's  proud  itinnarch  flies  ", 
In  wild  dismay  lie  rolls  his  maddening  eves, 
And  lead<r  the  pale  11  pt  tlight.    Swift  wing'd   with 
A«  drifted  sm  ke,  at  distance  disappear  [Tear, 

The  du'ty  squadrons  of  the  scatter'd  rear; 
]!la>^pheining  Heaven,  tliey  fly.  and  him  who  first 
Forged   murdering  arms,  and  led  to  horrid  wars 
accurst. 


yuages  would  allt)w.     T)ryden  has  a  thought  like 
this  of  Camo<;ns,  but  which  is  not  in  his  original : 
Their  bucklers  clash:  thick   blows  descend   from 

high. 
And  (lakesof  fire  from  theirhard  helmets  fly. 

Dryd.  Virg.  .'En.  xii. 

'*  Orand  master  of  the  order  of  .St.  .lames,  nam- 
ed don  Pedro  Nunio.  He  was  not  killed,  however, 
in  this  battle,  which  was  fonglit  on  the  pjains  of 
Aljubarota,  hut  in  that  of  Valverda,  which  imme- 
diately followed.  Tlie  reader  may  perhaps  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  every  soldier  mentioned  in 
these  notes  is  a  don,  a  lord.  The  following  piece 
of  history  will  account  for  the  number  of  the  Por- 
tuguese nobles.  Oou  Alonzo  Enriquez,  count  of 
Portugal,  when  s.iluted  king  by  his  army  at  the 
battle  of  Onrique;  in  return,  dignified  every  man 
in  his  army  with  the  rank  uf  nobility.  Vid.  the 
9lli  Slat,  of  Lamego. 

■'  The  last  efforts  of  rage  and  despair  are  thus 
described  in  Pope's  translalion  of  the  fifth  battle 
at  the  ships.     II.  xv. 

Thou  wouldsthavethotight,  so  furious  was  their  fire. 
No  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toll  ccudd  tire ; 
As  if  new  vigour  from  new  figlits  they  won. 
And  the  long  baltle  was  hut  tlicn  begun. 
Gre>.'ce  yet  uncunqner'd  kept  alive  the  war, 
Sectu'e  of  death,  confiding  in  despair. 
Troy  in  proud  hopes  already  view'd  the  main, 
Bright  with  the  blaze,  and  red  with  hemes  slain  ; 
Like  strength  is  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair. 
And  each  contends  as  his  were  all  the  war. 

*^This  tyrant,  whose  uniust  pretensions  to  the 
urown  of  Portugal  laid  his  own  and  that  kingdom  i 


'I'lie  festive  davs  by  heroes  old  ordain'd  " 
The  glorious  victor  on  the  Held  remain'd. 
The  funeral  rites  and  holy  vows  he  paid  ;  380 

Yet  ni>t  the  while  the  restless  Nunio  staid: 
O'er  Tago's  waves  his  gallant  bands  he  led. 
And  humbled  Spain  in  every  province  bled  : 
Sevilia's  standard  on  his  spear  he  bore. 
And  Atidalusia's  ensigns  stcept  m  gore. 
Low  in  tlie  dust  distrest  Castilia  muurn'd. 
And  batlied  in  tears  each  eye  to  Heaven  was  turu'd  i 
The  orphan's,  widow's,  and  the  hcrary  sire's  ; 
And  Heaven  relenting  quench'd  the  raging  fires 
Of  mutual  hate:  from  England's  happy  shore" 
The  peaceful  seas  two  lovely  sisters  bore.  391 


in  blood,  was  on  his  final  defeat  overwlielmed  with 
all  the  phrensy  of  grief.  In  the  night  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  Aljubarota,  he  fled  upwards  of 
thirty  miles  upon  a  mule.  Don  Laurence,  arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  in  a  letter  wruten  in  old  Portu- 
guese to  dim  John,  abbot  of  Aleobaipa,  gives  thii 
account  of  his  behaviour.  "  O  condestrabie  a  me 
far  saber  ca  o  rey  de  Castella  ae  vif  ra  a  Santaren 
como  homen  tresvaliado,  quem  maldeziaseu  viver, 
&  puxava  polas  barbas;  b  ;\  bn  fe,  bom  amigo,  mel- 
hor  e  que  o  f.iga  ca  non  fngcrmolo  nos,  ca  homen, 
quem  suas  barbas  arrepela  mao  lavor  faria  das 
alheas.  i.  e.  The  constabh'  has  informed  nie  that 
he  saw  the  king  of  Castile  at  .Sanlaren,  who  behav- 
ed as  a  madman,  cursing  his  existence,  and  tear- 
ing the  hairs  of  his  heard.  And  in  sood  faith,  my 
good  friend,  it  is  betterthat  hu  should  do  so  to  him- 
self than  to  us;  the  man  who  thus  plnrks  his  own 
beard,  would  be  much  better  pleased  to  do  so  to 
others."  The  writer  of  this  letter,  though  a  pre- 
late, fouglit  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarota,  where  be 
received  on  the  face  a  large  wound  from  a  sabre. 
Castera  relates  this  anecdote  of  him:  the  flattery 
of  a  senlptor  had  omitted  the  deep  scar  :  when  the 
archbishop  saw  the  .statue,  he  laid  hold  of  an  at- 
tendant's sword,  with  which  he  disfigured  the  foce. 
"  I  have  now,"  said  he,  •'  supplied  what  it  want- 
ed." 

'9  As  a  cer'cain  proof  of  the  victory,  it  was  re- 
quired, by  the  honour  of  these  ages,  that  the  victor 
should  encamp  three  days  on  the  field  of  battle, 
liy  this  kuight-enantry,  the  advantages  which 
ought  to  have  been  pursued  were  frequently  lost. 
Don  .lohn,  however,  though  be  complied  with  the 
reigning  ideas  of  honour,  sent  don  Nunio,  with  a 
proper  ar.iiy.  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

"Castera  s  note  on  this  place  is  literally  thus  : 
"  They  were  the  daughters  of  John  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, Sun  of  Ldward  IV.  of  England,  both  of 
great  beauty  ;  the  eldest,  named  Catherine,  was 
married  to  the  king  of  Castile;  the  youngest,  Isa- 
bel, to  the  khig  ofPurtugal."  Ibis  is  all  amis- 
lake.  Juiin  of  Pnitugal,  about  a  year  after  the 
battle  of  Aljubarota,  married  Philippa,  eldest 
daughterof  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Ijincaster,  son 
of  Edward  HI.  who  assisted  the  king,  his  son-in- 
law,  in  an  irruption  into  Castile,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  promised  to  return  with  more  nu- 
merous fi.rces  for  the  next.  But  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter 
Catalina  with  don  Henry,  ehlest  son  of  the  king  of 
Castile.  The  king  of  Portugal  on  this  entered  Ga- 
licia.  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Tuv  and  Salvaterra. 
A  truce  followed.     While  the  tyrant  of  Castile 
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Tlie  rival  monarcli*  to  the  miptia!  bed 
III  ioyfiil  hour  the  royal  viririiis  led, 
And  holy  Peace  asium'd  her  blissful  rei<ni, 
Ajaiii  the  peasant joy'd,  thelandseapesmiledasain. 
"  liut  John's  brave  breast,  to  warlike  cares  inured, 
With  conscious  shame  the  sloth  of  ease  endured. 
"When  ngt  a  foe  awaked  his  ra^e  in  Spain 
The  valiant  hero  braved  the  foamy  main  ; 
The  first,  nor  meanest,  of  our  kings  who  bore     400 
The  Lusian  thunders  to  the  Afric  shore. 
O'er  the  wild  waves  the  victor-banners  flow'd, 
Their  silver  wings  a  thousand  eagles  show'd  j 
And  proudly  swelling  to  the  whistling  gales 
The  seas  were  (vhiteri'd  with  a  thousand  sails. 
IVyriuil  the  columns  by  Alcides  placed 
To  biiund  the  world,  the  zealous  warrior  pass'd. 
'I'hc  shrines  of  Hagar's  race,  the  shrines  of  lust, 
Arid  moou-crowu'd    mostjues   lay  smoking  in  the 

dust. 
O'er  Abyla's  high  steep  bis  lance  be  raised,       410 
Oil  feuta's  lofty  towers  his  standard  blazed: 
C'euta,  the  refuge  of  the  traitor  train  '', 
His  vassal  now,  ensures  the  peace  of  Spain 

"  But  ah,  bow  soon  the  blaze  of  glory  dies  I 
Illustrious  John"  ascends  his  native  skies. 


meditated  a  new  war,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  leaving  no  issue  by  his  queen  Bea- 
trix, the  king  of  Portugal's  dai:ghter,  all  preten- 
sions to  that  crown  ceased.  The  truce  was  now 
prolonged  for  fifteen  years,  and  though  not  strict- 
ly kept,  yet  at  last  the  influence  of  the  English 
qieen  Catalina  prevailed,  and  a  long  peace,  happy 
for  hoth  kingdoms,  ensued. 

"'  C'euta  is  one  of  the  strongest  garrisons  in 
Africa;  it  lies  almost  opposite  lo  Gibraltar,  and 
the  possession  of  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Portuguese  during  their  frequent  wai-s  with 
the  Moors.  Before  its  reduction,  it  was  the  asylum 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  renegados  and  traitors. 

"  I'he  character  of  this  great  prince  claims  a 
place  in  these  notes,  as  it  affords  a  comment  on 
the  enthusiasm  ofCamoens,  who  has  made  him 
the  hero  of  this  episode.  His  birth,  excellent 
education,  and  inasterlv  conduct  when  regent, 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  same  justice, 
prudence,  and  heroism  always  accompanied  him 
when  king.  He  had  the  art  to  join  the  most  win- 
ning affability  with  all  the  manly  dignity  of  the 
sovereign,  i'o  those  who  were  his  friends,  when  a 
private  man,  he  was  particularly  attentive.  I>is 
nobility  dined  at  his  table,  he  frequently  made 
visits  to  them,  and  introduced  among  them  the 
taste  for,  and  the  love  of  letters.  As  be  felt  the 
advantages  of  education,  he  took  the  uttjaost  care 
of  that  of  his  children.  He  had  many  sons,  and 
he  himself  often  instructed  them  in  solid  and  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  was  amply  repaid.  He  lived 
to  see  them  men,  men  of  jjarts  and  of  action, 
>vhose  only  emulation  was  to  show  affection  to  his 
person,  and  to  support  his  administration  hy  their 
great  abilities.  One  of  his  sons,  don  Henry,  duke 
of  Viseo,  was  that  great  prince  whose  ardent  pas- 
sion for  maritime  affairs  gave  birth  to  all  the  mo- 
dern improvemouts  in  naA'igation.  The  clergy, 
who  had  distuiTied  almost  every  other  reign,  were 
so  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his,  that  they  con- 
fessed he  ought  to  be  supported  out  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  church,  and  granted  him  the  church 
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His  gallant  offspring  prove  Ihdr  genuine  strain, 
And  added  lands  iuerc:!se  the  Lusiati  reign. 

"  Yet  not  the  first  of  heroes  Edward  shone  ; 
His  happiest  days  lopg  hours  of  evil  ov.n. 
He  saw,  secluded  from  the  cheerful  day,  420 

Mis  sainted  brother  pine  his  years  aw^y. 
O  g|.<ri  lus  youth '3  in  captive  chains,  to  thee 
What  suiting  honours  may  thy  land  decree! 


plate  to  be  coined.  When  the  pope  ordered  a  _ 
rigorous  inquiry  to  be  made  into  his  having 
brought  ecclesiastics  before  lay  tribunals,  the 
clergy  had  the  singular  honesty  to  desert  what  was 
styled  the  church  itnmiinities,  and  to  own  that  jn- 
tice  bad  been  impartially  administered.  He  died 
in  the  sevcnty-siith  year  of  his  age, and  in  the  foity- 
eiglitb  of  his  reign.  His  affection  to  his  queen 
Piiili|ipa  made  bim  fond  of  the  English,  whose 
friendship  he  cultivated,  and  by  whom  he  was 
frequently  assisted. 

'3  Camoens,  in  this  instance,  has  raised  the 
character  of  one  brother  at  the  other's  expense,  to 
give  his  poem  an  air  of  solemnity.  The  siege  of 
Tangier  was  proposed  in  council.  The  king's 
brothers  differeti  in  their  opinions  :  that  of  dOn 
Feruand,  though  a  knight  errant  ad^'enture,  was 
approved  of  by  the  young  nobility.  The  infants 
Henry  and  Feniand,  at  tl^  head  of  7000  men,  laid 
siege  to  Tangier,  and-were  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Moors,  as  some  writers  say  of  six 
hundred  thousand.  On  condition  that  the  Portu- 
guese shouhl  bo  allowed  to  return  home,  the  in- 
fants promised  to  restore  ('eiita.  The  Moors  glad- 
ly accc|)ted  of  the  teruis,  but  demamlcd  one  of  tlie 
infmts  as  an  hostage.  Fernand  uffered  himself, 
and  was  left.  The  king  w,is  willing  to  comply  with 
the  terms  to  relieve  his  brother,  but  the  co6rt  con- 
sidered the  value  of  Ceuta,  and  would  not  co»-ent. 
I'be  po|>e  also  interposed  his  authoiitv,  that  Ceuta 
should  be  kept  as  a  check  on  the  infidels,  and  jitO' 
posed  lo  raise  a  crusade  for  the  delivery  of  Fer- 
nand. In  the  meanwhile  large  offers  were  made, 
for  his  liberty.  These  were  rejecttd  by  the  .Moors, 
«ho  would  accept  of  nothing  but  Ceuta,  whose  *ast 
importance  was  superior  to  any  ransom.  When 
negotiation  failed,  king  Edward  a.«emhled  a  large 
army  to  effect  his  brother's  release;  but  just  as  he 
was  setting  out  he  was  seized  with  the  pla;:ue,  and 
died,  leaving  ordei-s  with  his  queen  to  deliver  op 
Ceuia  for  the  release  of  his  brother.  This,  how- 
ever, was  never  pcrfoniied  Don  Fernand  re- 
mained with  the  Moors  till  bis  death.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  his  behaviour  gained  him  their  esteem 
and  admiration,  nor  is  there  go(«l  proof  that  he 
received  any  extraordinary  rigorous  treatment; 
the  contrary  is  i-ather  to  be  inferred  from  the  ro- 
mantic notions  of  military  honour  which  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  Moors.  Some,  however,  whom 
Cast  era  follows,  make  his  snIUrings  l;i  tie  inferior 
to  those,  without  proof  likewise,  ascribed -to  Re- 
giilns.  Don  Fernand  is  to  this  day  esteemed  as  .i 
saint  and  martyr  in  Portugal,  and  liis  iminory  is 
commcnioiated  on  the  fifth  of-lnne.  King  Ed- 
ward reigned  only  five  years  anil  a  month.  He 
waslbenio^t  eloquent  man  iir  his  dominions. .spoke 
and  wrote  Latin  elegantly,  was  author  of  siveral 
books,  one  on  horsemanship,  in  which  ar;  he  ex- 
celled. }Ie  was  brave  in  the  field,  active  in  Im'si- 
iicss,  and  rendered  his  co'intrv  infinite  service  by 
Xx 
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Thy  nation  proffer'd,  and  the  foe  with  joy 
For  Ccuta's  towers  prepared  to  yield  the  hoy  ; 
The  princely  hostage  nohly  spurns  the  thought 
Of  freedom  and  of  life  so  dearly  bought. 
The  raging  vengeance  of  the  Moors  dwlics, 
Gives  to  the  clanking  chains  his  limbs,  and  dies 
A  dreary  prison  death.     I.it  noisy  l''unio  430 

No  HKire  unequall'd  hold  her  Codrus'  iianiej 
Her  Regulus,  her  Curtius  boast  no  more, 
!Nor  those  the  honour'd  Decianname  who  bore. 
The  splendour  of  a  court,  to  them  unknown, 
Exchang'd  for  deathful  Fate's  most  awful  fio«n; 
To  distaut  times  through  every  land  shall  blaze 
The  self-devoted  Lusian's  nobler  praise, 

"  Now  to  the  tomb  the  hapless  king  descends  ; 
His  son  Alonzo  brighter  fate  attends. 
Alonzo  !  dear  to  Lusus'  race  the  name;  440 

tiar  his  the  meanest  in  the  rolls  of  Fame  : 
His  might  resistless  prostrate  Afric  own'd, 
JJeneath  his  yoke  the  Mauritanians  groan'd, 
And  still  they  groan  beneath  the  Lnsiau  sway. 
Twas  his  in  victor  pomj)  to  bear  away 
The  golden  apples  fr'ini  Ilesperia's  sliore. 
Which  but  the  son  of  Jove  had  snateh'd  before. 
The  palm  and  laurel  round  his  temples  bound, 
Cisplay'd  bis  triumphs  on  the  Moorish  ground  ; 
When  proud  Arzilla's  strength,  Alcazer's  towers, 
AndTingia,  boastful  of  her  numerous  powers,      4.51 
Beheld  their  adamantine  walls  o'erturn'd. 
Their  ramparts  levell'd,  and  their  temples  burn'd. 
Great    was   the   day :     the    meanest    sword    that 

fought 
Beneath  the  Lusian  flag  such  wonders  wrought 
As  from  the  Muse  might  challenge  endless  lame. 
Though  low  their  statiem,  and  untold  their  name. 

"Now  stung  with  wild  ambition's  madning  (ires. 
To  proud  Castilia's  throne  the  king  aspires '4. 
The  lord  of  Arragon,  from  Cadiz'  walls  460 

And  htiar  Pyrene's  sides,  his  legions  calls; 
The  numerous  legions  to  his  standards  throng. 
And  War,  with  horrid  strides,  now  stalks  along. 
With  emulation  tired,  the  prince -5  beheld 
His  warlike  lire  ambitions  of  the  field; 
Scornful  of  ease,  to  aid  his  arms  he  sped, 
Nor  sped  in  vain ; — The  raging  combat  bled  ; 
Alonzo's  ranks  with  carnage  gored.  Dismay 
Spread  her  cold  wings,  and  shook  his  iirm  array ; 


reducing  the  laws  to  a  regular  code.  He  was 
kniglit  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  » hich  ho.icur 
was  conferred  upon  hmi  by  his  cousin  Henry  V. 
of  England.  In  one  instance  he  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  superstitious  populace.  Kc  despised 
the  advice  of  a  Jew  astrologer,  who  entreated  him 
to  delay  his  coronation,  because  the  stars  that  day 
were  unfavourable.  Jo  this  the  misfortune  of  the 
army  at  Tangier  was  ascribed,  and  the  people 
were  always  OQ  the  alarm  v^bile  he  lived,  as  if  some 
terrible  disaster  impended  over  them. 

54  When  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  died,  he  declared 
that  the  infanta  Joanna  wds  his  heiress,  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  sister  donna  Isabella,  married  to  don 
Ferdinand,  son  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  In  hopes 
to  attain  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  don  Alonzo,  king 
4>f  Portugal,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope 
to  marry  his  niece  donna  Joanna ;  but  after  a 
bloody  war,  the  ambitious  views  of  Alonzo  and  his 
courtiers  weredefrateil. 

"S  The  prince  of  Portugal. 


To  flight  she  hurried,  while  with  brow  serene      4"9 
The  martial  boy  beheld  the  deathful  scene. 
With  curving  movement  o'er  the  field  be  rode, 
Th'  oppeising  troops  his  wheeling   quadrous  mow'd: 
The  purple  dawn  and  evening  Sun  beheld 
His  lenWs  cncauipt  assert  the  couquer'd  field. 
Thus  when  the  ghost  of  Julius  hover'd  o'er 
Philippi's  plain,  apju'as'd  with  Roman  gore, 
Octavius'  legions  left  the  field  in  flight,' 
While  happier  Marcus  triumph'd  in  the  fight. 

'•  Whin  endless  night  had  seal'd  his  mortal  eye!i. 
And  bravo  Alonzo's  spirit  sought  the  skies,         481 
The  second  of  the  name,  the  valiant  John, 
Onr  Ihirtcenih  monarch,  ne>w  ascends  the  throne. 
To  seize  iunnorlal  fame,  his  mighty  mind, 
\\'hal  man  had  never  dared  before,  design'd; 
That  glorious  laheiur  which  1  now  puisne. 
Through  seas  unsail'd  to  find  the  shores  that  view 
The  day-star,  vising  from  his  watery  bed. 
The  first  gray  beams  of  infant  morning  shed. 
Selected  messengers  his  will  obey  ;  490 

Through  Spain  and  France  they  hold  their  vcu- 

t'rous  way  : 
Through  Italy  they  reach  the  port  that  gave 
The  fair  Parthenope**  an  honour'd  grave  : 
That  shore  which  oft  has  felt  the  servile  chain, 
lUit  now  smiles  happy  in  the  care  of  Spain. 
Now  from  the  port  the  brave  advent'rers  bore. 
And  cut  the  billows  of  the  Khodiau  shore; 
Now  reach  the  strand  where  noble  Pomi;ey  bled"; 
And  now,  repair'd  with  rest,  to  Memphis  sped  ; 
Aufl  now,  ascending  by  the  vales  of  Nile-j  .lOd 

\^'hose  waves  pour  fatness  o'er  the  grateful  soil. 
Through  Ethiopia's  [jeaceful  dales  they  stray'd. 
Where  their  glad  eyes  Messiah's  rites  survey'd  "' : 
And  now  they  pass  the  famed  Arabian  flood. 
Whose  waves  of  old  in  wondrous  ridges  stood, 
While  Israel's  favourd  race  the  sable  bottom  trode: 
Behind  them  glistening  to  the  morning  skies. 
The   mountains  named  from   Izmacl's    offspring 

rise  59 ; 
Now  round  their  steps  the  blest  .Arabia  ..spreads 
Her  groves  of  odour  and  her  balmy  meads;      3  10 
And  every  breast,  inspired  with  glee,  inhales 
The  grate  fill  fragrance  of  Sabasa's  gales  : 
No«  past  the  Persian  gulf,  their  route  ascends 
Where  Tygris'  wave  with  jirond  Euphrates  blends  ; 
Illustrious  streams,  where  still  the  native  shows 
Where  Babel's  haughty  tower  unfinish'd  rose: 
From  thence  through  climes  unknown,  their  dar- 
ing cour>e 
Beyond  w  bore  Trajan  forced  his  way,  they  force  3"  • 

"■  Parthenope  was  one  of  the  Syrens.  Enraged 
iiecanse  she  could  not  allure  tlysses,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea.  Her  Corpse  wasthrown  ashore, 
and  buried  w  here  Naples  now  stands. 

'^  The  coast  of  .Alexandria. 

**  .Among  the  Chrisliaus  of  Prester  John,  or 
.■ibyssinia. 

^3  The  Nabathean  mountains  ;  so  named  from 
Nabaoth,  the  son  of  Ishmael. 

3°  riie  emperor  Traian  extended  the  hounds  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  east  far  beyi  nd  any  of 
his  ))redccessors.  His  Conquests  readied  to  the 
riverTigris,  ne-ar  which  slexjd  the  city  ofCtesiphon, 
which  he  subdued.  The  Koman  historians  boasted 
that  India  was  entirely  conquered  by  him  ;  but 
they  could  only  mean  Arabia  Felix.  Vid.  Dion. 
Cass.  Euseb.  Cluou.  p.  206. 
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Carmanian  liordes  atul  Indian  tribes  tlicy  saw, 
Aad  many  a  barbarous  rite  and  many  a  I  w      320 
Thei""  search  explor'd ;   but  to  their  native  -bore, 
Enrich 'd  wiib  kuowledprc.  they  rcturnM  no  uiurc. 
The  glad  completion  of  the  Fates'  decree. 
Kind  Heaven  resfTv'd.  I'jiimanuel.  for  thee. 
The  crown,  and  high  ambition  of  thy  sires  J', 
To  theedescendincT, wak'd  thy  latent  fires; 
And  to  command  llie  sea  from  pole  to  pole, 
With  re>lle>s  wish  inflam'd  thy  migbty  eouI. 

"  Now  from  the  sky  the  sacred  light  withdrawn. 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  ax.urc  shone  the  stars  of  dawn, 
Deep  silence  spread  her  gloom j'  wings  around,  531 
And  human  srriefs  were  wrapt  in  sleep  profound. 
The  monarch  sUimber'd  on  his  golden  bed. 
Yet  anxious  cares  possess'd  his  thoughtful  bead  ; 
His  generous  soul,  intent  on  public  good, 
Tho  glorious  duties  of  lus  birth  review'd. 
\\'ben  sent  by  Heaven  a  sacrcii  dream  inspir'd 
'His  labouring  mind,  and  with  its  radiance  (ir'd; 
High  to  the  clouds  his  towering  head  was  rear'd, 
N..'w  worlds,  and  nations  fierce  and   strange,  aji- 
pear'd ;  540 

Tile  purple  dawning  o'er  the  mountains  flow'd, 
Tlie  forest-Vngbs  « ith  yellow  splendour  plow'd ; 
High  from  tile  steep  two  copious  glassy  streams 
RolI'd  down,  and  glitteiM  in  tl«*  morning  beams. 
Here  various  monsters  of  the  wild  were  seen, 
And  birds  of  plumage,  azure,  scarlet,  green; 
Here  various  herbs,  and  flowers  of  various  bloom  ; 
1'here  bl.ick  as  niglit  tlie  forest's  horrid  gloom, 
Whose  shaggy  brakes,  by  human  step  untrod,  550 
Darkeu'd  the  glaring  lion's  dread  abode. 
Here,  as  tiic  monarch  fix'd  his  wondering  eyes, 
Two  hoaiy  fathers  from  the  streams  arisej 
Their  aspect  rustic,  yet  a  reverend  grace 
Appear'd  majestic  on  their  wrinkled  face: 
Their  tawny  beards  uncomb'd,  and  sweepy  long, 
Adown  their  knees  in  shaggy  ringlets  hung; 
From  every  lock  the  crystal  drops  distill. 
And  bathe  their  limbs  as  in  a  trickling  rill ;       5.59 
Gay  wreaths  of  flowers,  of  fruitage,  and  of  boughs, 
Nameless  in  Europe,  crown'd  their  furrow'd  brows. 
Cent  o'er  his  staff,  more  silver'd  o'er  with  years. 
Worn  with  a  longer  way,  the  one  appears  ; 
Who  now  show-beckoning  with  his  wither'd  band. 
As  now  advane'd  before  the  king  they  stand  : 

"  '  O  th'ui,  w  hom  worlds  to  Kuropc  yet  unknown 
Are  doom'd  to  yield  anrl  dignify  thy  crowu  ; 
To  thee  our  golden  shores  the  Fates  decree; 
Our  necks,  unbjn'd  before,  shall  bend  to  thee.  Sop 
Widcthrougb  the  world  rcsoundsourwealtby  fame; 
Hasie,  speed  thy  prows,  that  fated  wealth  to  claim. 
From  Paradise  my  hallow'd  '.laters  spring  ; 
The  sacred  Ganges  I,  my  brother  king 
Th'  illustrious  author  of  the  Indian  name: 
■i'et  toil  shall  languish,  and  the  fight  shall  flame. 
Our  fairest  lawns  with  streaming  gor.i  shall  smoke, 
Kre  yet  our  shoulders  bend  beneath  the  yoke ; 
]iut  thou  slialt  conquer :   all  thine  eyes  survey, 
With  all  our  various  tribes,  shall  own  thy  s)\ay.' 

"  Hespoke :  and  melting  in  a  silvery  stream  jSO 
Fotl!  disappear'd  ;  when  waking  from  bis  dream, 
The  wondering  monarch,  thrill'd  « ith  awe  divine, 
Weighs  in  his  lofty  thoughts  the  sacred  sign. 

'•  Now  morning,  bursting  from  the  eastern  sky, 
Spreads  o'er  the  clouds  the  blushing  rose's  dye ; 

'■  Emmanuel  wascousin  to  tl"  late  king  John  II. 
and  giMudbou  lo  king  Kdward.'son  of  John  1. 


The  nations  wake,  and  .at  the  sovereign's  call 

The  I.usian  nobles  crowd  the  palace  hall. 

The  vision  of  his  slc>jp  the  morarch  tells; 

Each  heaving  breast  with  joyfal  wonder  swells : 

'  Fulfil',  they  cry, '  the  sacred  sign  obey,  590 

And  spread  the  canvass  for  the  Indian  sea.' 

Instant  my  looks  with  troubled  ardour  burn'd. 

When  keen  on  me  his  eyes  the  monarch  tum'd  :— 

What  ho  l>eheld  I  know  not ;  but  I  know. 

Big  sncli'd  my  bosom  with  a  prophet's  glow  : 

And  long  my  miud,  with  wond'rous  bodiugs  fir'J, 

Had  to  tlie  gii>rious  dreadful  toil  ■aspir'd  : 

Yet  to  the  king,  whate'er  my  looks  betray'd, 

My  looks  the  omcu  of  success  display'd. 

When,  with  that  sweetness  in  his  mein  exprest,  600 

Whic'li  unresisted  wins  the  generous  breast, 

'  Great  are  the  dangers,  great  the  toils,'  he  cried, 

'  Krc  glorious  honours  crown  the  victor's  pride. 

If  in  the  glorious  strife  the  hero  fall. 

He  proves  no  danger  could  his  soul  appall 

And  but  to  dare  so  great  a  toil,  shall  raise 

Kacli  age's  wonder  and  immortal  praise, 

FjI'  this  dread  toil,  new  oceans  to  explore. 

To  spread  the  sail  where  sail  ne'er  flow'd  before; 

Fur  this  dread  labjitr,  to  your  valour  due,         6 10 

From  all  your  peers  I  name,  O  Vasco,  you. 

Dread  as  it  is,  yet  light  the  task  shall  be 

To  you,  my  Gama,  as  pcrform'd  for  me. ' 

iMy  heart  could  bear  no  more — '  Let  skies  on  tire. 
Let  frozen  seas,  let  horrid  war  conspire, 
I  dare  them  all,'  I  cried,  '  and  but  repine 
That  one  pour  life  is  all  I  can  resign. 
Did  to  my  lot  Alcides*  labours  fall. 
For  you  my  joyful  heart  would  dare  them  all ; 
Theghastly  realms  of  Death  could  man  invade,  6'20 
For  yon  my  steps  should  trace  the  ghastl>"  shade,* 

"  While  thus  with  loyal  zeal  my  bosom  swell'd. 
That  panting  zeal  my  prince  with  joy  beheld  : 
Honour'd  with  gifts  I  st<xnl,  but  honour'd  more 
By  tliat  esteem  uiy  joyful  sovereign  bore. 
That  generous  praise  which  fires  the  soul  of  worth. 
And  gives  new  virtues  unexpected  birth, 
That  praise  e'en  now  my  heaving  Ixisoai  fires. 
Inflames  my  courage,  and  each  wish  inspires. 

"  Mov'd  by  afleciion,  and  allur'd  by  fume,     630 
A  gallant  youth,  who  bore  the  dearest  name, 
Palus,  my  brother,  boldly  su'd  toshare 
My  toils,  my  dangere,  and  my  fate  in  war : 
And  brave  Coello  urg'd  the  hero's  claim 
To  dare  each  hardship,  and  to  join  our  fame: 
For  glory  both  with  restless  ardour  buni'd. 
And  silken  ease  for  horrid  danger  spurn'd ; 
Alike  rcnown'd  in  council  or  in  field. 
The  snare  to  bafHe,  or  the  sword  to  wield. 
Through  Lisboa's  youth  the  kindling  ardour  ran, 
.And  bold  ambition  thrill'd  from  man  to  man  ;    6-ii 
And  each  the  meanest  of  the  venturous  baixl 
\A"illi  gifts  stood  honour'd  by  the  sovereign's  hand. 
Heavens !    what  a   fury    swell'd    each   warrior's 

breast. 
When  each,  in  inm,  the  smiling  king  addrest ! 
Fir'd  by  his  words  the  dircs:  toils  they  scom'd, 
And  ivith  the  horrid  lust  of  danger  fiercely  burn'd. 

"  \A'ilh  such  bold  ragetlie  youth  of  .Mynia  glow'il. 
When  the  first  keel  the  Knxine  surges  plow'd  ; 
When  bravely  venturous  for  the  gohleo  fleece   650 
Gracious  Argo  sail'd  fiom  wonderiug  Gieecc  ^\ 

"  .According  to  fable,  the  vessel  of  the  Argo- 
nauts spoke  and  prophesied.     The  aucienis,  1  sup- 
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Where  Tago's  yellow  stream  the  liaibour  laves, 
And  slowly  mingles  with  the  ocean  waves. 
In  warlike  pride  iny  gallant  navy  rode, 
And  proudly  o'er  the  beaih  my  soldiers  strode. 
Sailors  and  land-men  niarshall'd  o'er  the  strand, 
In  larbs  of  various  hue  aronnd  me  stand, 
Each  earnest  first  to  plijhi  the  sacred  \nw, 
Oceans  unknown  and  gulfs  untry'd  tiplim-: 
Then  turning  to  the  ships  their  sparkling  eyes,  6C0 
AVith  joy  they  heard  the  breathing  winds  arise; 
Elate  with  joy  behold  the  (lapping  sail. 
And  purple  standanls  floatins;  on  the  gale ; 
A^^hile  each  presair'ii  that  great  as  Argo's  fame, 
Our  fleet  slmuld  give  some  starry  band  a  name. 

'•  Where  foaming  on  the  shore  the  tide  appears, 
A  sacred  fane  its  hoary  arches  rears  : 
Jlim  o'er  the  sea  the  evening  shades  descend. 
And  at  the  holy  shrine  devout  we  bend  : 
There,  wliile  the  tapers  o'er  the  allar  blaze,        CIO 
Our  prayers  and  earnest  vows  to  Heaven  we  raise. 
•  Safe    through  the  deep,   where   every  yawning 
Still  to  the  sailor's  eye  displa5's  his  grave  ;    [uave 
Through    howling  tempests,     and    through  gulli 

untry'd, 
O  mighty  God !  he  thou  our  vyatchful  guide.' 
While  kneeling  thun  before  the  sacred  shrine. 
In  holy  faith's  m.ist  solemn  rite  we  join  ; 
Our  peace  with  fjeaven  the  bread  of  peace  confirms. 
And  meek  contrition  every  bosom  warms. 
Sudden,  the  lights  extinguish'd,  all  pround         680 
Uread  silence  reigns,  and  midnight  gloom  profound; 
A  sacred  horrour  pants  on  every  breath. 
And  each  firm  breast  devotes  itself  to  death, 
An  offer'd  sacrifice,  sworn  to  obey 
My  nod,  and  follow  where  I  lead  the  way. 
Now  prostrate  round  the  halioWd  shrine  we  lie  33^ 
Till  rosy  morn  bespreads  the  eastern  sky  ; 
I'lien,  breathing  fixr  resolves,  my  daring  mates 
JIarch  to   the  ships,  while  proud  from  Lisboa's 

gates 
Thousands  on  thousands  crowding,  press  along,  690 
A  woeful,  weeping,  melancholy  thiong. 
A  tliousand  whlte-mb'd  priests  our  steps  attend. 
And  prayers  and  holy  vows  to  Heaven  ascend. 
A  scene  so  solemn,  and  the  tender  woe 
Of  parting  friends,  constrain'd  my  tears  to  flow. 
To  wt  igh  our  anchors  from  our  native  shore — 
To  dare  new  oceans  never  dar'd  before— 
Perhaps  to  see  my  native  coast  no  more 

pose,   by  this  meant  to  insinuate,  that  those  who 
trust  their  lives  to  the  caprice  of  the  waves  have 
need  of  a  penetrating  foresight,  that  they  may  not 
be  surprised  by  sudden  tempests. — Castera. 

33  Thissolem  scene  is  according  to  history  :-.'iberat 
Olysippone   prope  littus  quatuor  passuum  millia 
templum  sane  religiosnm  et  sanctum  ab  Henrico  in 
hono«msanctissima;virginisediticatum  ......  In 

id  Gama  pridie  illius  dici,  quo  erat  navem  conscen- 
surus,  se  reoepti,  ut  noctem  cum  religiosis  homi- 
uibus  qui  in  ipdibus  templo  conjnnetis  habitabaiit, 
in  preclbus  et  votis  consumerct.  Sequcnti  die  cum 
uiulti  non  illius  tanttim  gratia,  sed  aliorum  etiam, 
qui  illi  coniites  erant,  conveiiissent,  fuit  ab  omni- 
bus in  seaphis  deductus.  Neque  solum  homines 
religiosi,  sed  reliqui  onines  voce  maxima  cum 
lacrymis  a  Deo  precahantur,  ut  bene  et  prosper^ 
ilia  tarn  periculoss  navigatio  oinnibus  eveniret,  et 
universi  re  bene  gesta  incolumes  in  patriaui  re- 
dirent. 


Forgive,  O  king,  if  as  a  man  I  feel, 

I  bear  no  bosom  of  obdurate  steel" —  *7tK) 

(The  godlike  hero  here  supprcss'd  the  sigh. 

And  wip'd  the  tear-drop  from  his  manly  eye  ;) 

Then  thus  resuming: — "  AH  the  peopled  shoie 

An  awful  silent  look  of  anguish  wore; 

Affection,  friendship,  all  the  kindred  ties 

Of  spouse  and  parent  lariguish'd  in  their  eyes; 

As  menthey  never  should  again  behold, 

SelfoflTcr'd  victims  to  destruction  sold. 

On  us  they  fix'd  the  eager  look  of  woe. 

While  tears  o'er  every  cheek  began  to  flow  ;      710 

When  thus  aloud  :  '  .■\la»!  my  son,  my  son!' 

An  hoary  sire  exclaims ;  •  oh !  whither  run. 

My  heart's  sole  joy,  my  trembling  age's  stay. 

To  yield  thy  limbs  the  dread  sea-moiister's  prey! 

To  seek  thy  burial  in  the  raging  wave, 

And  leave  me  cheerless  sinking  to  the  grave ! 

Was  it  for  this  1  watch'd  thy  tender  years, 

Ani  bore  each  fever  of  a  father's  ftars  ! 

Alas  I  my  boy  !' — his  voice  is  heard  no  more. 

The  female  shriek  resounds  along  the  shore  :      720 

\V;th  hair  dishevell'd  through  the  yielding  crowd 

A  lovely  bride  springs  on,  and  screams  aloud  : 

'  Oh  I  where,  my  husband,  where  to  seas  unknown. 

Where  wouldst  thou  fly  me,  and  my  love  disown  ! 

And  wilt  thou,  cruet,  to  the  deep  consign 

That  valu'd  life,  the  joy,  the  soul  of  mine: 

And  must  otrr  loves,  and  all  the  kindred  train 

Of  rapt  endearments,  all  expire  in  vain  ! 

.All  the  dear  transports  of  the  warm  embrace. 

When  tuulual  love  inspir'd  each  raptur'd  face; 

Must  all,  alas  !  he  scatter'd  in  the  wind,  731 

Nor  thipu  bestow  one  lingering  look  behind  !' 

"  .Such  the  lorn  parents'  and  the  spouses'  woes. 
Such  o'er  the  strand  the  voice  of  wailing  rose ; 
Fr<im  breast  to  breast  the  soft  contagion  crept, 
Mr)v'd  by  the  woeful  sound  the  eliildren  wept; 
The  mountain  echoes  catch  the  big-swoln  sighs. 
And  through  the  dales  prolong  the  matron's  cries; 
The  yellow  sands  with  tears  are  silver'd  o'er. 
Our  fate  the  mountains  and  the  be .leh  deplore.  740 
Yet  firm  we  march,  nor  torn  one  glance  aside 
On  hoary  parent,  or  on  lovely  bride. 
Tiiough  glory  flr'd  our  hearts,  too  well  we  knew 
What  soft  aftcc'ion  and  what  love  could  do. 
The  last  embrace  the  bravest  worst  can  bear : 
The  bitter  yearnings  of  the  parting  tear 
Sullen  we  shun,  unable  to  sustain 
The  melting  passion  of  such  tender  pain. 

"  Now  on  the  lofty  docks  prepar'd  we  stand. 
When  towfrjng  o'er  the  crowd  that  veii'd  the  stranc}, 
A  reverend  figure  fix'd  each  wondering  eye  31,    751 
And,  beckoning  thrice,  he  wav'd  his  hand  on  high. 


31  Bv  this  old  man  is  personified  the  populace  of 
Portugal.  The  endeavours  to  discover  the  "Kast- 
Indies  by  the  southern  ocean,  for  about  eighty 
years  had  been  the  favourite  topic  of  complaint ; 
and  never  was  any  measure  of  government  more 
unpopular  than  the  expedition  of  Gama.  Emma- 
nuel's councils  were  almost  unanimous  against  the 
attempt.  Some  dreaded  tbeintroduction  of  wealth, 
and  its  attendants  ln\ury  and  etieminacy  ;  while 
others  aflirnied,  that  no  adequate  advantages 
could  arise  from  so  perilous  and  remote  a  naviga- 
tion. Others,  rtitli  a  foresight  peculiar  to  politi- 
cians, were  alarmed,  lest  the  Egyptian  sultan, 
who  was  powerful  in  the  cast,  sliould  signify  Kk 
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Anil  thrioe  Ijls  hoary  curls  Iip  stpnily  shonk, 
While Rnefaii'l  aiiijer  mingled  in  his  l^ok; 
Iheii  to  its  heisht  his  faullerins;  voice  he  rear'd, 
And  tlirough  the  (leet  these  awful  words  wore  heard : 

"  '  O  frantic  thirst  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
The  crowd's  blind  tribute,  a  fallacious  nam-; 
AVhat  stinps,  what  plagues,  what  secret  scuurgos 

curst. 
Torment  those  bos  ims  whore  thy  pride  is  nurst !  7(j0 
^^'hat  danjrors  threaten,  anil  what  deaths  destroy 
The  hapless  youth,  whom  thy  vain  gleams  decoy! 
T!y  thee,  dire  tyrant  of  the  noble  mind, 
W'hat  dreadful  woes  are  pour'd  on  human  kind  ! 
Kinjdoms  and  empires  iu  confusion  hurl'd, 
What  streams   of  gore  have  drench'd  the  hapless 
Thou  dazzling  meteor,  vain  as  fleelinj?  air,  [world  I 
What  new-dread  horrour  dost  thou  now  prepare  ! 
High  sounds  thy  voice  of  India's  pearly  shore. 
Of  endless  triumphs  and  of  countloss  store:       770 
Of  other  worMs  so  towerM  thy  swelling  boast. 
Thy  golden  dreams,  when  Paradise  was  lost; 
When  thy  big  promise  steep'd  the  world  in  gore, 
And  simple  iniioconce  was  known  no  more. 
And  say,  has  fame  so  dear,  so  dazzling  charms? 
Must  brutal  fierceness  and  the  trade  o'  arms. 
Conquest,  and  laurels  d'ptin  blood,  he  pri.'.'d, 
While  life  is  scom'd,  and  all  its  joys  despis'd  ' 
And  say,  does  zeal  for  holy  f.iith  inspire 
Tg  spread  its  mandates,  thy  avowM  liesire  ?      730 
Behojd  the  Hagarene  in  armour  stands. 
Treads  on  thy  borders,  and  the  foe  demands : 
A  thousand  cities  own  his  lonlly  sway, 
A  thousand  various  shores  his  nod  ob.-jy. 
Through  all  these  regions,  all  these  cities,  scom'd 
Is  thy  religion,  and  Ihiue  altars  spuru'd. 
A  foe  renown'd  in  arms  the  brave  require  ; 
That  high-plum'd  foe,  renown'd  for  martial  fire, 

displeasure;  and  others  foresaw,  that  success  woultl 
eombineall  the  princes  of  Christendom  in  a  league 
for  the  destruction  of  Portugal.  In  short,  if  glory, 
lulerest,  or  the  propag.-xtion  of  the  gospel,  were 
desired,  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  they  said,  afibrded 
bitli  nearer  and  m'ore  advantageous  fields.  The 
expressions  of  the  thousauils  who  crowded  the 
stiore  when  (iama  gave  his  sails  to  the  wind,  are 
thus  expressed  by  Osorius,  from  whom  tlie  above 
facts  are  telocled: — A  niiiltis  tnmen  interim  is 
(lot  115  atque  lamcniatio  fiobat,  ut  funus  efferre 
vidorentur.  So  enim  dieebant:  En  quo  miseros 
niortales  provpxit  cupiditas  et  ambitio  ?  Potuitne 
gravius  supplicium  houiinibus  islisconstitui,  si  in 
se  scelestum  aliquod  facinus'admisissent  ?  Est  enim 
illis  imniensi  maris  longitudo  peragranda,  fluctus 
iinmaucsdiU'icillimanavigationesuperandi.vitxdis- 
crimnu  iu  licis  infinitis  obeundum.  Non  fuit 
mvilio  tolerabilius,  in  terra  quovis  gcnere  mortis 
ahsuini,  qu^ni  tarn  procnl  ;i  jtatria  marinis  flucii- 
hus  sepeliri.  Haec  et  alia  multa  in  banc  sentcn- 
tiam  dieebant,    cum  omnia  nmlto  tristiora  fiugcre 

priemetu  cogerentur. The  tender  emotion  and 

li\t  resolution  of  Gama,  and  the  earnest  passion  of 
the  multitudes  on  the  shore,  are  thus  added  by  the 
same  venerable  historian: — Gama  tamen  quam- 
Tis  l.iciymas  suorum  desiderio  funderet,  rei  tamen 
beni;    gerenila    fiducia   confirmatus,   alacriter    in 

iinvein  fau'^lis  omnibus   consoendit. Qui  in 

liilore  consistebant,  ,non  prius  ahscedere  volue- 
runt,  quam  naves  vento  secundo  plenissimis  volis 
ab  uinniuui  conspectu  nmots  sunt. 


Before  thy  gates  his  shining  spear  displays. 
Whilst  thou  wouldst  fondly  dare  the  watery  maze; 
Enfeebled  leave  thy  native  land  behind,  791 

On  shore<  unknown,  a  foe  unknown  to  find. 
Oh  !  madness  of  ambition  !   thus  to  dare 
Dangers  so  fruiUcss,  so  remote  a  war  ! 
That  Fame's  vain  flattery  may  tliy  name  adorn, 
Ami  thy  iiroud  titles  on  her  Hag  he  borne  : 
Thee,  lord  of  Persia,  thee,  of  India  lord, 
O'er  Ethiopia  vast,  and  .Araby  ador'd  ! 

"  'Curst  be  the  man  who  first  on  lloating  wood 
Forsook   the  beach  ;ind    brav'd   the    treacherous 
Oh  !  never,  never  may  the  sacred  Nine,        [llood  ! 
To  croun  his  brows,  the  hallov.'d  wreath  entwine  ; 
Xr,r  mav  his  name  to  future  times  resound. 
Oblivion  he  his  meed,  and  Hell  profound  ! 
C^r^t  he  the  wretch,  the  lire  of  Heaven  who  stole. 
And  with  ambition  first  debauch'd  the  soul  ! 
What  woes,Prometheus,  walk  the  frighten'd  Earth  ! 
To  what  dread  slaughter  has  thy  pride  giv'n  birth  ! 
( )n  proud  ambitton's  pleasing  sales  upborne, 
One  boasts  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  morn,       80O 
And  one,  on  treacherous  pinions  soaring  high. 
O'er  oceans  waves  dar'd  sail  the  liquid  sky  K; 
Dash'd  from  their  height  they  mourn  their  blighted 
One  gives  a  river,  one  a  sea  the  name !  [aim  y 

Alas  !  the  poor  reward  of  that  gay  itieteor  Fame  ! 
Yet  such  the  fury  of  the  mortal  race. 
Though  fame's  fair  proiriise  ends  in  foul  disgrace, 
Though  conquest  still  the  victor's  hope  betrays, 
The  prize  a  shadow,  or  a  rainbow  blaze, 
Yet  still  through  fire  and  raging  seas  they  run  S^O 
To  catch  the  gilded  shade,- and  sink  undone!  ^^' 


3'  Alluding  to  the  fables  of  Phaeton  and  Icarus. 

s**  In  no  circumstance  does  the  judgment  and  art 
of  Homer  appear  more  conspicuous,  than  in  ttie 
constant  attention  he  pays  to  his  proposed  sub« 
jecls,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  sufferings  of 
I'lysses.  He  bestows  the  utmost  care  on  every  in- 
cident that  C'luld  possibly  impress  our  minds  with 
Iiigh  ideas  of  the  determined  rage  of  the  injured 
hero,  and  of  the  invincible  patience  of  the  toXut^.xs 
^7os  'Oovffrivs.  Virgil  throughout  the  j^neid  has 
followed  the  "nme  cour-e.  Every  incident  that 
oouhl  possiblj^  tend  to  magnify  the  dangers  and 
difl'mlties  of  the  wanderitigs  i.f  .i^neas,  in  his  long 
search  for  the  promised  Italy,  is  set  before  us  in  the 
fullest  magnitude.  But,  however  this  method  of 
ennobling  the  epic,  by  the  utmost  attention  to  give 
a  grandeur  to  every  circumstance  of  the  proposed 
subject,  may  have  been  neglected  by  Voltaire  in 
his  Henriade,  and  by  S'lme  other  moderns,  who 
have  attempted  the  epopoeia,  it  has  not  been 
omitted  by  Camocns.  I'he  Portuguese  poet  has 
witli  great  art  conducted  the  vov.ige  of  Gama. 
Every  circumstance  attending  it  is  reiircsented 
with  magnificence  and  tiignity.  ,Iohn  II.  designs 
what  had  never  been  attemjjted  before.  Mossenger«i 
arc  sent  by  land  to  discover  the  climate  and  riches 
of  India.  Their  route  is  described  in  the  mannei 
of  Homer.  The  palm  of  discovery,  however,  is 
reserved  for  a  succeeding  monarch.  Emmanuel  is 
warned  by  a  dream,  which  aflbrds  another  striking 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  poet.  Tht 
cnthusiastn  which  the  king  beholds  on  the  aspect 
of  Gama  is  a  noble  stroke  of  poetry  ;  the  solemnity 
of  the  night  spent  in  devotion;  the  sullen  resolu- 
I  lion  of  the  adventurers  when  going  aboard    the 
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"   Whiie  on  the  beacli  the  holy  father  stood, 
And  spoke  the  murmurs  of  the  niullitudc. 
We  spread  the  canvass  to  tlie  rising  gales  ; 
The  gent!c  winds  distend  the  snowy  sails. 
As  from  our  dear-lov'd  nntive  shore  we  fly, 
Our  votive  shouts,  redoubled,  rend  the  sky; 
*  Success  !  success  !*  far  echoes  o'er  tlictide. 
While  our  broad  hulks  the  foamy  waves  divide. 
From  Leo  now,  the  lordly  star  of  day, 
Intensely  blazin?,  shot  his  fiercest  ray  ;  10 

When  slowly  glidinc;  from  our  wistful  eyes. 
The  I.usian  momitains  mingled  with  tli»  skies; 
Tajo's  lov'd  slream,  audCyntra's  mountains  cold, 
Dim  fading  now,  we  now  no  more  behold : 
And  still  with  yearning  heart.s  onr  eyes  explore, 
'fill  one  dim  speck  of  land  appears  no  more. 
Our  native  soil  now  far  behind,  we  ply 
The  lonely  dreary  waste  of  seas  and  boundless  sky. 
'I'hrough  the  wild  deep  our  venturous  navy  bore, 
Wher«  but  our  Henry  '  plongh'd  the  wave  before  : 
The  verdant  islands,  lirst  by  him  descry 'd,  '2\ 

We  pass'd  ;  and  now  in  prospect  opening  wide, 
Far  to  the  left,  increasing  on  the  view, 
Rose  Mauritania's  hills  of  paly  blue: 
Far  to  the  right  the  restless  ocean  roar'd, 
Whose  bounding  surges  never  keel  explor'd ; 
If  bounding  shore^,  as  reason  deems,  divide 
The  vast  Atlantic  from  the  Indian  tide. 

'*  Nam'd  from  her   woods,  with  fragrant  bowers 
adom'd, 
From  fair  Madeira's  J  |nirplfi  coast  we  tnrn'd:     00 
Cyprus  and  Paphos'  vales  the  smiling  Loves 
jviight  leave  with  joy  for  fair  Madeira's  groves  ; 
A  shore  so  flowery,  and  so  sweet  an  air, 
Venus  might  build  her  dearest  temple  there. 
Onward  we  pass  Massilia's  barren  strand, 
A  waste  of  wither'd  grass  and  burning  sand  ; 
Where  his  thin  herds  the  meagre  native  leads, 
Where  not  a  rivulet  laves  the  doleful  meads  ; 
Nor  herds  nor  fruitage  deck  the  woodland  maze  : 
O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  os'rii:h  strays,      40 
In  devious  search  to  pick  her  scanty  int  al, 
Whose  fierce  digestion  gnaws  the  tcniper'd  steel. 


fleet ;  the  affecting  grief  of  their  friends  and  fel- 
low-citizens, who  viewed  them  as  self-devoted  vic- 
tims, whom  they  were  never  more  to  behold  ;  and 
the  angry  exclamations  of  the  venerable  old  man, 
give  a  dignity  and  interesting  pathos  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet  of  Oama,  unborrowed  from  any  of 
the  classics.  In  the  yEneid,  where  the  Trojans 
leave  a  colony  of  invalids  in  Sicily,  nothing  of  the 
awfidly  tender  is  attemi>ted.  And  in  the  Odyssey 
there  is  no  circumstance  which  can  be  called 
similar. 

'  Don  Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  ef  whom,  see 
the  preface. 

■■  The  discovery  of  some  of  the  West-Indian 
islands  by  Columbus  was  made  in  1492  and  1493. 
His  discoivory  of  the  continent  of  America  was  not 
till  UaS.  The  fleet  ofCama  sailed  from  the 
Tagus  in  1497. 

3  Called  by  the  ancients  Insulse  Purpuraria;. 
Now  Madeira  and  Porto  S'anto.  The  former  was  so 
named  by  Juan  Gonzales  and  Tristau  Vaz,  from 
tile  Spanish  word  madera,  wood.  j 


FicMu  the  green  verge  where  Tigitania  oiids. 
To  I'.thiojiiii's  line  the  dreary  wild  extends. 
Now  past  Ibe  limit,  which  his  course  divides, 
\\'hcn  to  the  north  the  Pun's  bright  chariot  rides. 
We  leave  the  winding  bays  and  swarthy  shores. 
Where  Senegal's  black  wave  impetuous  roars  ; 
A  flood,  whose  course  a  thousand  tribes  surveys. 
1  be  tribes  who  blackcn'd  in  the  fiery  blaze,         5(1 
When  Phaeton,  devious  from  the  solar  height, 
<;ave  Afric's  sons  the  sable  hue  of  night. 
And  now  from  far  the  Libyan  cape  is  seen. 
Now  by  my  mandate  nam'd  the  Cape  of  Green*. 
Where  midst  the  billoWs  of  the  ocean  smiles 
A  flowery  sister-traiTi,  theh3|)py  isles  s, 
Our  onward  prows  the  mutnuiring  surges  lave; 
And  now  onr  vessels  plough  the  gentle  wave. 
Where  the  blue  islands,  nam'd  of  llesperold, 
'I'bcir  fruitful  bosoms  to  the  deep  unfold.  6() 

Here  changeful  Nature  shows  her  various  face, 
And  frolics  o'er  theslopes.with  wildest  grace: 
Here  our  bold  fleet  their  ponderous  anchors  threw. 
The  sickly  cherish,  arid  our  stores  renew. 
From  him  the  warlike  guardian  power  of  .^pain, 
Whose  sjiear's  dread  lightning  o'er  th'   embattleJ 

plain 
Has  oft  o'erwhclm'd  the  Moors  in  dire  dismay. 
And  lix'd  the  fortune  of  the  doubtful  day  *  ; 
I'rom  him  we  name  our  station  of  repair. 
And  .lago's  name  that  isle  shall  ever  bear.  70 

The  northern   winds   now    curl'd   the    blackening 
Our  sailsuiifnri'd  we  plough  the  fide  again  :  [main, 
K'ouud  Afric's  coast  our  winding  course  we  steer, 
Where  bending  to  the  east  the  shores  appear. 
Here  Jalofo'  its  wide  extent  displays. 
And  vast  Mandinga  shows  its  numerous  bays  : 

t  Called  by  Ptolemy  Caput  Asinarium. 

5  Called  by  the  ancients  Insula;  Fortunata;,  now 
the  Canaries. 

''  It  was  common  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
commanders  to  see  St.  James  in  complete  armour 
fighting  in  the  heat  of  battle  at  the  head  of  their 
armies.  The  general  and  some  of  his  otiiccrs  de- 
clared they  saw  the  warrior-saint  beck(]ning  them 
with  his  spear  to  advance  ;  "San  lago  !  lago!"  was 
iinuu'diately  echoed  through  the  ranks,  and  victory 
usually  crowned  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm. 

'  The  province  of  Jalofo  .lies  between  the  two 
rivers,  the  Gaaibea  and  the  Zanago.  The  latter 
has  other  names  in  the  several  coiuitrics  through 
which  it  runs.  In  its  course  it  makes  many  islands, 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  navigable  liO 
leagues,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  crossed  by  a  stu- 
pendous ridge  of  perpendicular  rocks,  over  which 
the  river  rushes  with  such  violence,  that  travellers 
pass  under  it  without  any  other  inconvcniency  than 
the  prodigious  noise.  The  Gambea,  or  Rio  Grande, 
runs  ISO  leagues,  but  is  not  so  far  navigable.  It 
carries  more  water,  and  rims  with  less  noise  than 
the  other,  though  filled  with  many  rivers  which 
water  the  country  of  INlandinga.  Both  rivers  are 
branches  of  the  Niger.  Their  waters  have  this  re- 
luarkable  quality ;  when  mixed  together  they 
operate  as  an  emetic,  but  when  separate  they  do 
not.  They  abound  with  great  variety  of  fishes,  and 
their  banks  are  covered  with  horses,  crocodiles, 
winged  serpents,  elephants,  ounces,  wild  hoars, 
with  gre.at  numbers  of  other  animals,  wonderful  for 
the  variety  of  their  nature  and  difl'crenl  forms 
— Faria  y  Suusa, 
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Whose  mountains'  sides  ',  though  parch'J  and  bar-  i     "  O'er  tlie  ni!d  naVos as  southw^d  thus  wc stray. 


rcn,  hold, 

In  copious  store,  the  seeds  of  bramy  gold. 
The  Oanibra  here  his  serpent  iourriey  takes. 
And  through  the  lawns  a  thousand  windings  makes  ; 
A  thousand  swarthy  tribes  his  current  laves,        81 
Ere  mixt  his  waters  with  th'  Atlantic  waves. 
The  fjorgailes'  we  pass'd,  that  hated  shore, 
Fain'd  fur  its  terrours  by  the  bards  of  yore; 
Where  but  one  eye  by  Phorcus'  daughters  sbar'd. 
The  lorn  beholders  into  marble  star'd; 
Three  dreadful  sistci-s  !  down  whose  temples  roli'd 
Their  hair  of  snakes  in  many  a  hissing  fold; 
And  scattering  horrour  o'er  the  dreary  strand. 
With  swarms  of  vipers  sow'd  the  burning  sand.  90 
Strll  to  the  suuth  our  pointed  keels  we  guide. 
And  through  the  Austral  gulf  still  onward  ride. 
Her  pajmy  forests  mingling  with  the  skies, 
Leona's rugged  steep  '"behind  us  Hies: 
The  Cape  of  Palms  that  jutting  land  we  name. 
Already  co"scious  of  our  nation '.s  fame. 
Where  the  vcxt  wa\es  against  our  bulwarks  roar. 
And  Lusian  towei-s  overlook  the  bending  shore  ; 
Our  sails  wide-swelling  to  the  constant  blast. 
Now  by  the  isle  from  Thomas  nam'd  we  past ;   100 
And  Congo's  spacious  realm  before  us  rose. 
Where  copious  Zayra's  limpid  billow  ilons; 
A  tl  lod  by  :jncient  hero  never  seen. 
Where  many  a  temple  o'er  the  banks  of  green, 
Rear'd  by  the  Lusian  heroes",  through  the  night 
Of  Pagan  darkness,  poors  the  mental  light, 


'  Tombotu,  the  mart  of  ^Tandinga  gold,  was 
preatly  nsurted  to  by  the  merchants  of  Grand 
Cairo.  Tunis,  Oran,  Tremisen,  Fez,  Morocco,  &c. 
'  Contra  hoc  pr.imontorium  (Hesperionceras) 
Gorgades  insul«e  narrantur,  Gorgonum  quondam 
domus,  hidiii  navii.'atione  distantes  a  continente, 
lit  tradit  Xeuophon  Lampsaccnus.  Pcnetravit 
in  eas  Hanni  Pcenoruin  imnerator,  prodiditque 
hirta  foeminaruni  corpora  vims  |)ernicitaleevasisse, 
duarumque  '^orgonuni  cutes  argumenti  et  miraouli 
gratia  in  Junonis  temple  posuit.  spectatasu-que  ad 
Carthaginem  eaptam.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  vi.  c.  31. 
'"  This  ridge  of  mountains,  on  account  of  its 
greatheight,  was  named  by  theancients©s»»'0;(;f,^a, 
the  chariot  of  the  pods.  Camoens  gives  it  its  Por- 
tuguese name,  Sena  Lioa.the  rock  of  lions. 

"  During  the  reign  of  John  II.  the  Portuguese 
erected  several  forts,  and  acquired  great  power  in 
the  extensive  regions  of  Guinea.  .Azamhuja,  a  Por- 
tuguese captain,  having  obtained  leave  from  Cara- 
niansa,  a  negro  prince,  to  erect  a  fort  on  his  terri- 
tories, an  unlucky  accident  had  almost  proved 
fatal  to  the  discoverers.  A  huge  rock  lay  very 
commodious  for  a  quarry  ;  the  workmen  began  on 
it ;  but  this  reck,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  negro  god.  The  Portuguese  were 
driven  away  by  the  enraged  worshippers,  who  were 
afterwards  with  difficulty  pacified  by  a  profusion 
of  such  presents  as  they  most  esteemed. 

The  Portuguese  having  brought  an  ambassador 
from  Congo  to  Lisbon,  sent  him  back  inslrncled  in 
the  faith.  By  his  means  the  king,  queen,  and 
about  100,000  of  the  people  were  baptized  ;  the 
I'dols  were  destroyed,  and  churches  built.  Soon 
after,  the  prince,  who  was  then  absent  at  war,  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  .Vlonzo.  His  younger  bro- 


Our  port  unknown,  unknown  the  watery  way, 

I'jch  night  we  sec,  imprest  with  solemn  awe. 

Our  guiding  stars  and  native  skies  withdraw  :    HO 

In  the  wide  void  we  lose  their  cheering  beams : 

Lower  and  lower  still  the  pole-star  gleams. 

Till  past  the  limit  where  the  car  of  day 

Rull'd  o'er  our  heads,  and  pour'd  the  downward  ray. 

We  now  disprove  the  faith  of  ancient  lore ; 

Bootes'  shiningcar  appears  no  more: 

For  here  we  saw  Calisto'sstar  '^  retire 

Beneath  the  waves,  unaw'd  by  .Iimo's  ire. 

Here,  while  the  Sim  his  polar  journeys  takes. 

His  visit  doubled,  double  season  makes;  ]20 

Stern  winter  twice  deforms  the  changeful  year. 

And  twice  the  spring's  gay  flowers  their  honours 

Now  pressing  onward,  past  the  burning  zone,  [rear. 

Beneath  another  heaven,  and  stars  unknown, 

Unknown  to  heroes,  and  to  sages  old. 

With  southward  prowsonr  pathless  course  we  hold: 

Here  gloomy  niglit  assumes  a  darker  reign. 

And  fewer  stars  emblaze  the  heavenly  plain; 

Fewer  than  those  that  gild  the  northern  pole. 

And  o'er  our  seas  their  glittering  chariots  roll— . 

While  nightly  thus  the  lonely  seas  we  brave       131 

Another  pole-star  rises  o'er  the  wave ; 

Full  to  the  south  a  shining  cross  appears  '3  ; 

Our  heaving  breasts  the  blissful  omen  cheers : 


ther,  Aqultimo,  however,  would  not  receive  the 
faith,  and  the  father,  because  allowed  only  one 
wife,  turned  apostate,  and  left  the  cro»n  to  his  pa- 
gan son,  who,  with  a  great  army,  surrounded  his 
brother,  when  only  attended  by  some  Portuguese 
and  Christian  blacks,  in  all  only  thirty-seven.  By 
the  bravery  of  these,  however,  Aquitimo  was  de- 
feated, taken,  and  slain.  One  of  Aquitimo's  odicers 
declared,  they  were  not  defeated  by  the  thirty- 
seven  Christians,  but  by  a  glorious  army  who 
fought  under  a  shining  cross.  The  idols  were 
again  destroj'ed,  and  Alonzo  sent  his  sons,  grand- 
sons, and  nephews,  to  Portugal  to  study;  two  of 
whom  were  afterwards  bishops  in  Congo.— Ex- 
tracted from  Faria  y  Sousa. 

"  -According  to  fable,  Calisto  was  a  nj-mph  of 
Diana.  Jupiter  having  assumed  the  figure  of  that 
goddess,  completed  his  amorous  desires.  On  the 
cliscov<Ty  of  her  pregnancy,  Uiana  drove  her  from 
her  train.  She  fled  to  the  woods,  where  she  was 
delivered  of  a  ton.  Juno  changed  them  into  bears, 
and  Jupiter  pla<'ed  them  in  Heavec,  where  they 
f'rm  the  constellation  of  Ui-sa  Major  and  Minor. 
Jiuio.  still  enraged,  entreated  Thetis  never  to  suffer 
Calisto  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  This  is  founded  on 
the  appearance  of  the  northern  pole-star  to  the  in- 
habitants of  our  hemisphere;  but  when  Gama  a|>- 
proaehcd  the  southern  pole,  the  northern,  of 
consequence,  disappeared  under  the  waves. 

"  The  constelLation  of  the  southern  pole  was 
called  the  Cross  by  the  Portuguese  sailors,  from 
the  appearance  of  that  figure  formed  by  seven 
star?,  four  of  which  are  particularly  luminous. 
Dante,  nho  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  has  these  remarkiible  lines 
in  the  first  canto  of  his  Purgatorio  : 

r  mi  voisi  a  man  destra,  e  posi  mente 
All'  altro  polo,  e  vidi  quattro  s'elle 
Nun  viste  mai.  fuor  ch'  alia  prima  g»nte. 
Voltaire  somcuhert  observes,  that  this  looked  like 


ceo 
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Seven  radiant  stars  conipoi-e  tlie  liallow'd  sijjii 
Tlial  rose  still  higher  o'er  the  wavy  biiiie. 
15enealh  this  southern  axle  of  the  world. 
Never,  with  daring  search,  was  Hag  iinfiirl'd  ; 
Ni)r  pilot  knows  if  bounding  shores  are  plae'd, 
Or  if 'iMe  dreary  sea  o'errtuw  the  lonely  waste.    140 
"  While  thus  onr  keels  still  onward  boldly  stray'd, 
Nii'v  lost  by  tempest*,  now  by  calms  delay'd, 
To  tell  the  terronrs  of  the  deep  uiitry'd, 
What  toils  no  siiffsr'd,  and  «  hat  storms  defy'd  ; 
What  rattling  dclui-'is  the  black  clouds  pout'd, 
What  dreary  weeks  of  solid  darkness  lour'd  ; 
What  mountain  sur2;cs  mouutain  surges  lash'd, 
What  sudden  hurricanes  the  canvass  da-h'd  ; 
What  liursting  lightnings,  with  incessant  gare, 
KindU  il  in  one  wide  flame  the  burning  air ;        150 
What  roaring  thunders  bellow'd  o'er  our  head. 
And  seem'd  to  shake  the  reeling  ocean's  bed; — 
To  tell  each  horrour  in  the  deep  revcal'd. 
Would  ask  an  iron  throat  flith  tenfold  vigour  sieel'd: 
Those  dreadful  wonders  of  the  deep  I  saw, 
Whicfi  (ill  the  sailor's  breast  with  sacred  awe ; 
Atid  which  the  sages,  of  their  Uarning  vaii). 
Esteem  the  phantoms  of  the  dreamful  brain. 
That  living  (ire,  by  seamen  held  divine  '4, 
Of  Fleaven'sown  care  in  storms  the  holy  sign,  160 
Which  niidbt  the  horrours  of  the  tempest  plays. 
And  on  the  blast^s  dark  wings  will  gaily  blaze; 
The^c  eyes  distinct  have  seen  that  living  fire 
Glide  through  the  storm,  and  round  my  sails  aspire. 

a  prophecy,  when,  in  the  succeeding  age,  these 
foi;r  stars  were  known  to  be  near  the  antarctic 
jiole.  Dante,  however,  spoke  allegorically  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  Camoens  ob- 
serves, the  nights  are  darker  than  in  the  northern, 
the  skies  being  ad'.rned  with  much  fewer  stars. 

'i  The  ancients  thus  accounted  for  this  appear- 
ance:—  The  sulphureous  vapours  of  the  air,  after 
being  violently  aiiitated  by  a  tempest,  unite;  and 
when  the  humidity  begins  to  subside,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  storm  is  almost  exhausted,  by  the  agita- 
tion of  their  atoms  they  take  fire,  and  are  attracted 
by  the  masts  and  cordage  of  the  ship.  Being  thus 
naturally  the  pledges  of  the  approaching  calm,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  superstition  of  sailors  should 
in  all  ages  have  esteemed  them  divine,  and 

Of  Heaven's  own  care  in  storms  the  holy  sign. 
In  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  a  vio- 
lent tempest  these  tires  were  seen  to  hover  over 
the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  two  (»f 
the  Argonauts,  and  a  calm  immediately  ensued. 
After  the  apotheoses  of  these  heroes,  the  Grecian 
sailors  invoked  those  fires  by  the  names  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  or  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  The  Athenians 
called  them  XuTii^is,  saviours  ;  and  Homer,  in  his 
Hymn  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  says, 

T%$riffttv,  TauffuvTa  9  oi  C'jpoTo  rrovolo. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  ii.  Seneca,  Quasst.  Nat.  c.  I. 
and  Casnr  de  Bell.  Afr.  c.  vi.  mention  these  fires 
as  often  seen  to  alght  and  rest  on  the  points  of 
the  speais  of  the  soldiers.  By  the  French  and 
Spaniards  they  are  called  St.  Hclmes  fires;  and 
by  the  Italians,  the  fires  of  ?t.  Peter  and  St.  Ni- 
cholas. IModcin  discoveries  have  proved  that  these 
appearances  are  the  electric  fluid  attracted  by  the 
Spind'e  of  the  mast,  or  the  point  of  the  .spear. 


And  oft,  while  wonder  IhrlU'd  my  breast,  mine  eye* 

I'o  Heaven  have  seen  the  watery  columns  rise. 

Slender  at  first  the  subtle  fume  appears. 

And  writhing  round  and  round  its  volume  rears  : 

Thick  as  a  mast  the  vapour  swells  its  size ; 

A  curling  whirlwind  lifts  it  to  the  skies:  1'iO 

The  tube  now  straitens,  now  in  width  extends, 

.And  in  a  hovering  cloud  its  summit  ends: 

Still  gulf  on  gulf  in  sucks  the  rising  tide, 

.And  now  the  cloud,  with  cumbrous  weight  supply'd, 

Full-gorg'd,  and  blackening,  spreads,  and   moves, 

more  slow, 
And  waving  trembles  to  the  waves  below, 
ihus  when  to  .-hun  the  summer's  sultry  beam 
The  thirsty  heifer  seeks  the  cooling  stream. 
The  eager  horse-leech,  fixing  on  her  lips. 
Her  blood  with  ardent  throat  insatiate  sips,        180 
Till  thcgorg'd  glutton,  swell'd  btyond  her  size. 
Drops  fri.in  her  wounded  ht-ld,  and  bursting  dies— 
So  bursts  the  cloud,  o'erloaded  with  its  freight. 
Ami  the  dash'd  ocean  staggers  with  the  weight. 
But  say,  ye  sages  '5^  who  can  weigh  the  cause, 
And  trace  the  secret  springs  of  Nature's  laws. 
Say,  why  the  wave,  of  bitter  brine  erewhilc. 
Should  to  the  bosom  uf  the  deep  recoil 
Kobb'd  of  its  salt,  and  from  the  cloud  distill 
Sweet  as  the  waters  of  the  limpid  rill?  190 

Ye  sons  of  boastful  wisdom,  fam'd  of  yore. 
Whose  feet  unwearied  wandcr'd  many  a  shore. 
From  Nature's  wonders  to  withdraw  (he  veil, 
Had  you  With  me  unfuri'd  the  daring  sail. 
Had  view'd  the  wondrous  scenes  mine  eyes  survey 'd. 
What  seeming  miracles  the  deep  display'd. 


'5  In  this  book,  particularly  in  the  dosci  iption  of 
!\lassilia,  the  Gorgades.  the  fires  called  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  the  water-spout,  Camoi^ns  has  hap- 
pily imitated  the  manner  of  Lucan.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Camoiins,  In  his  voyage  to  the  East-Indies, 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  phanomena  of  the  fires 
and  water-spout.  The  latter  is  thus  described  by 
Pliny,  1.  ii.  c.  51.  Fit  et  caligo,  belluae  similis 
nubesdira  navigantibus:  vocatur  et  eolumna,  cinn 
spissatus humor  rigensque  ipse  SHstinet,etin  longam 
veluti  fistulam  nubes  aquam  trahit.  Dr.  Priestley, 
from  signor  Beccaria,  thus  describes  the  water- 
spouts :  "  They  generally  appear  in  calm  weather. 
The  sea  seems  to  boil,  and  send  tip  a  smoke  tinder 
them,  rising  in  a  hill  towards  the  spout.  A  rum- 
bling noise  is  heard.  The  form  is  that  of  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet, the  wider  end  being  towardi  the 
clouds,  and  the  narrower  towards  the  sea.  The 
colour  is  sometimes  whitish,  and  at  other  tinges 
black.  Their  position  is  sometimes  perpendicular, 
sometimes  oblique,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
a  curve.  Their  contiiniance  is  various  :  some  va- 
nish instantly  and  presently  rise  again;  and  some 
continue  near  an  hour."  Modern  philosophers 
ascribe  them  to  electricity,  and  esteem  them  r,f 
the  same  nature  as  whirlwinds  and  hurricanes  on 
land.  Camoens  says,  the  water  of  which  tlicy  are 
composed  becomes  freshened  ;  which  some  have 
thus  accounted  tor:  when  the  violent  heat  attracts 
the  waters  to  rise  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  the  marine 
salts  are  left  bebintl  by  the  action  of  rarefaction, 
being  too  gross  and  fixed  to  ascend.  It  is  thus, 
when  the  overloaded  vapour  bursts,  that  it  de- 
scends 

f  wcit  as  the  waters  of  the  limpid  rill. 
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\Vli;it  secret  virtues  various  Nature  sho«  'iJ — 
O I  Heaven!  with  what  a  fire  ycwir  page  liail  glowM! 
,  ''  And   nof   since   waniieriog   o'er  tlie  foamy 
Our  brave  armada  held  her  venturous  way,  [spray, 
Five  times  the  changeful  empress  of  the  night  201 
Hnil  fiUM  her  shining  horns  witli  silver  light, 
Whrn  suildcn  friim  the  main-top's  airy  round 
'  Land  !  land  !'  is  echoed, — \t  the  joyful  souud, 
Sivift  to  the  crowded  decks  the  hounding  crew 
On  wings  of  hope  and  (Intlering  transport  Hew, 
And  each  strain'd  eye  with  auliing  sight  explores 
The  wide  horizon  of  the  eastern  shores  : 
As  thin  blue  clouds  the  mountain  summits  rise, 
And  now  the  lawns  salute  our  joyful  eyes;         210 
Loud  through  the  fleet  the  echoing  shouts  prevail, 
\Ve  drop  the  an(;hor,  and  restrain  the  sail ; 
And  now  descending  in  a  spacious  bay. 
Wide  oVr  the  coast  the  vefiturous  soldiers  stray, 
To  spy  the  wonders  of  the  savav:e  shore, 
Where  stranger's  foot  had  never  trod  before, 
I  and  my  pilots  on  the  yellow  sand 
FAjjIorc  beneath  what  sky  the  shores  expand. 
That  sage  device,  whose  wondrous  use  proclaims 
Th'  immortal  honour  of  its  author's  names  '^,    2'20 
The    Sun's    height   measur'd,    and    my    compass 
The  painted  globe  of  ocean  and  of  land,    [scann'd. 
Here  we  ])ereeiv'd  our  venturous  keels  bad  past, 
IJnharm'd,  the  southern  tropic's  howling  blast; 
And  now  approach'd  dread  Neptune's  secret  reign. 
Where  the  stern  power,  as  o'er  the  Austral  main 
fje  rides,  wide  scatters  from  the  polar  star 
Hail,  ice.  and  snow,  and  all  the  wintery  war. 
While  thus  attentive  on  the  beach  we  stood. 
My  soldiers,  hastening  from  the  upland  wood,  230 
Right  to  the  shore  a  trembling  negro  brought, 
Whom  on  the  forest-height  by  force  they  caught, 
As  distant  wander'd  from  the  cell  of  home. 
He  suck'd  the  honey  from  the  i)orous  comb. 
Horrour  glared  in  his  look,  and  fear  exirenie, 
In  mien  more  wild  than  brutal  Polypheme: 
No  word  of  rich  Arabia's  tongue  he  knew. 
No  sign  could  answer,  nor  our  gems  wouhl  view  : 
From  garments strip'd  with  shiuinggold  heturn'd; 
The  starry  diamond  and  the  silver  spurn'd.       240 
Straight  at  my  nod  are  worthless  trinkets  brought ; 
Round  beads  of  crystal  as  a  bracelet  wrought, 
A  cap  of  red,  and  dangling  on  a  string 
Some  little  bells  of  brass  before  him  ring : 
A  wlde-month'd  laugh  confess'd  his  barbai'ousjoy. 
And  both  his  hands  he  rais'd  to  grasp  the  toy : 
Pleas'd  with  these  gifts  we  set  the  savage  free. 
Homeward  he  springs  away,  and  bounds  with  glee. 

"  Soon  as  the  gleamy  streaks  of  |>urple  morn 
The  lofiy  forest's  topmost  boughs  adorn,  250 

Down  thesteep  mountain's  sitle,  yet  hoar  with  dew, 
A  naked  crowd,  and  black  as  night  their  hue, 
Come  tripping  to  the  shore:    their  wishful  eyes 
Declare  what  tawdry  trifles  most  they  prize  : 
'J'liese  to  their  hopes  were  given,  and,  void  of  fear. 
Mild  scem'd  their  manners,  and  their  looks  sincere. 


'"  The  astrolablum,  an  in-trument  of  infinite 
service  in  navigation,  by  whicti  the  altitude  of  the 
Sun  and  distance  of  the  stars  are  taken.  It  was 
invented  in  Portugal  during  the  reign  of  John  11. 
by  two  Jew  physicians  named  Roderic  and  Joseph, 
It  is  asserted  by  some  that  they  were  assisted  by 
Martin  of  Bohemia,  a  celebrated  mathematician. 
Partly  fromCastera.  Vid.  Barros,  Dec.  I.  I.  i.  c.  2, 


A  biild  rasli  youth,  ambitious  of  the  fame 
Of  brave  adventurer,  V'elose  his  name, 
Through   pathless   breaks  their    homeward   steps 
.•\nd  on  his  single  arm  for  help  depends,     [attends. 
Long  was  bis  stay  :  ray  earnest  eyes  explore,    261 
Wlien  rushing  down  ttie  mountain  to  the  siiorc 
I  mark'd  him  ;  terrour  urg'd  his  rapid  strides; 
,\nd  soon  t'oiillo's  skilTthe  wave  divide.s. 
Yet  ere  his  friends  advanc'd,  the  treacheroes  fi;e 
Trod  on  his  latest  steps,  and  aim'd  the  blow. 
Mov'd  by  the  danger  of  a  youth  so  brave. 
Myself  now  snatch'd  an  oar,  and  sprung  to  save: 
When  sudden,  blackening   down   the  mountain's 
Another  crowd  pnrsu'd  fiis  panting  flight ;   [height. 
And  soon  an  arrowy  and  a  flinty  shower  271 

Thick  o'er  our  heads  the  fieice  barbarians  pour: 
Nor  pour'd  in  vain;  a  feather'd  arrow  stood 
Fi,\'d  in  my  leg  ■',  and  drunk  the  gushing  bk»ij. 


'7  Camuens,  in  deserib-ng  the  adventure  of  Fer- 
nando Vcloso,  by  departing  from  the  truth  of  his- 
tory,   has  sl\own   his  judgment  as  a   poet.     The 
place   where  the  Portuguese  landed  they  named 
the  bay  of  St.  Helen.      'i'bey  cauglit  one  of  two 
negroes,  says  Faria,    who  were   busied  in  gather- 
ing honey  on  a  mountain.     Their  behaviour  to  this 
savage,  whom  they  gratified  with  a  red  cap,  some 
glasses  and  bells,    intluced  him  to  bring  a  number 
of  his    companions   for  the  like  trifles.     Though 
some  who  accompanied  Gama  were  skilled  in  the 
various  F.thiopic  languages,  not  one  of  the  natives 
could   understand   them.      A  commerce  however 
was  commenced  by  signs  and   gestures.      Gama 
behaved  to  them  with  great  civility ;  the  fleet  was 
cheerfully  supplied  with  fresh  provisions,  for  which 
the  natives  received  clothes  and  trinkets.     But  this 
friendship  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  young  rash 
Portuguese.    Having  contracted  an  intin)acy  with 
some  of  the  negroes,  he  obtained  leave  to  penetrate 
into  the  country  along  with  them,  to  ob.serve  their 
habitations  and   strength.     They  conducted   him 
to  their  huts  with  great  good   nature,   and  placed 
before  him,  what  they  esteemed  an  elegant  repast, 
a  sea-calf  dressed   in    the  way  of  their  countiy. 
This  so  much  disgusted   the  delicate  Portuguese, 
that  he  instantly  got  np'and  abruptly  left  them. 
Nor  did  they  oppose  his  deparlnrS,  but  accompa- 
nied him  with  the  greatest  iuuix'enee.     As  fear, 
however,  is  always  jealous,  he  imagined  they  were 
leading  him  as  a  victim  to  slaughter.     No  sooner 
did  ho  come  near  the  ships,  than  he  called  aloud 
for  assistance.     Coello's   boat  imttiediately  set  ofT 
for  his  rescue.     The  Ethiopians  fled  to  the  woods  ; 
and  now  esteeming  the  Portuguese  as  a  band  of 
lawless  plunderers,   they  provided  themselves  with 
arms,  and  lay  in   amhush.     Their  weapons  were 
javelins,   headed  with  short  p'eces  of  horn,  which 
they   threw   with    great    dexterity.      Soon    after, 
while  Gama  and  some  of  his  officers  were  on  the 
shore,  taking  the  altitude  of  the  Sun  by  the  astro- 
labium.  they  were  suddeidy  and  with  great  fury 
attacked  by  the  ambush  from  the  woods.     Several 
were  much  wounded, — multos  convulnerant,  inter 
quos  (j'ama  in  pede  vulnus  accep:t, — and  Gama  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  foot.     The  admiral  made  a 
speedy  retreat  to   the   fleet,  prudently  choosing 
rather  to  leave  the  negroes  the   honour  of  the  vic- 
tory, thau  to  risk  the  life  of  one  maji  in  a  quarrel 
0  ftrei'^n  to  the  destination  of  his  expedition;   and 
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Vengpancc  as  snclden  every  word  repays, 
Fiiirin  their  fronts  our  flashing  lightnings  blaze; 
Their  shrieks  of  horrour  instant  pierce  I  lie  sky, 
And  wingM  with  fear  at  fullest  speed  they  fly. 
Long  tracks  of  gore  their  seatterM  flight  betray'd, 
And  now,  Vcloso  to  the  fleet  convey'd,  2S(i 

His  sportful  mates  his  brave  exploits  demand. 
And  what  the  curious  wonders  of  the  land  : 

•  Hard  was  the  hill  to  climb,  my  valiant  friend. 
But  oh  !  how  smooth  and  easy  to  descend  ! 
Well  hast  thou  prov'd  thy  swiftness  for  the  chase. 
And  shown  ths'  matchless  merits  in  the  race  !' 
With  look  unmov'dthe  gallant  youth  replied: 

•  For  you,  my  friends,  my  fleetest  speed  was  tried  j 
'Twas  vou  the  lierce  barbarians  meant  to  slay  ; 
For  you  I  fear'd  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  'iPO 
Your  danger  great  without  mine  aid  I  knew. 

And  swift  as  lightning  '*  to  your  rescue  flew.' 


where,  to  impress  the  terrour  of  his  arms  could  be 
of  no  service  to  his  interest.  When  he  came  nearer 
to  India  he  acted  in  a  different  manner.  He  then 
made  himself  dreaded  whenever  the  treachery  of 
the  natives  provoked  his  resentment. — Collected 
from  Faria  and  Osorius. 

'8  The  critics,  particularly  the  French,  have 
vehemently  declaimed  against  the  least  mixture  of 
the  comic,  with  the  dignity  of  the  epic  poem.  It 
is  needless  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Camoens,  further  than  to  observe,  that 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  have  offended  the 
critics  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  that  this  piece  of 
raillery  in  the  Lusiad  is  by  much  the  politest,  and 
the  least  reprehensible,  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  four  poets.  In  Homer  are  several  strokes  of 
low  raillery.  Patrocliis,  having  killed  Hector's 
charioteer,  puns  thus  on  his  sudden  fall;  "  It  is  a 
pity  he  is  not  nearer  the  sea  I  He  would  soon 
catch  abundance  of  oysters,  nor  would  the  storms 
frighten  him.  See  how  he  dives  from  his  chariot 
down  to  the  sand  !  What  excellent  divers  are  the 
Trojans  !"  Virgil,  the  most  judicious  of  all  poets, 
descends  even  to  the  style  of  Dutch  painting, 
where  the  commander  of  a  galley  tumbles  the 
pilot  into  the  sea,  and  the  sailors  afterward  laugh 
at  him,  as  he  sits  on  a  rock  spewing  up  the  salt 
water : 

■ Segnemque  Menocten, 

In  mare  pra;eipitem  puppi  deturbat  ab  alta. 
At  gravis  utfundo  vix  tandem  rcdditus  imoest 
Jam  senior,  madidaque  fluens  in  veste  Menoetes; 
Summa  petit  scopuli,  siccaque  in  rupe  rcsedit. 
Ilium  et  lahenteni  Teucii.  et  risere  natantem  ; 
Et  salsos  rident  revomenteni  pectorc  flucius. 
And   though  the  characters  of  the  speakers   (the 
in'-enious  defence  which  has  been  offered  for  Mil- 
ton) may  in  some  measure  vindicate  the  raillery 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Satan  and  Belial, 
the  lowness  of  it,  when  compared  with  that  of  Ca- 
moens, must  still  be  acknowledged.     Talking  of 
the  execution  of  the  diabolical  artillery  amongthe 
o-ood  angels,  they,  says  Satan, 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  v.agaries  fell. 

As  they  would  dance;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 

Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 

For  ioy  of  ofTer'd  peace. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood  : 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms-of  weight. 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  offeree  urg'd  home. 


He  now  the  treason  of  the  foe  relates. 
How,  soon  as  past  the  moimtain's  upland  straitf. 
They  chaug'd  the  colour  of  their  friendly  show^ 
And  force  forbade  his  steps  to  tre.id  below : 
How  down  the  coverts  of  the  steepy  brake 
Their  lurking  stand  a  treacherous  ambush  take; 
On  US,  when  speeding  to  defend  his  flight. 
To  rush,  and  plunge  us  in  the  shades  of  night :  300 
N"r  while  in  friendship  would  their  lips  unfold 
Where  India's  ocean  lav'd  the  orient  shores  of  gold. 
"  Now  prosp'rousgalesthehending  canvass  swell'd; 
From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  coursene  held  :, 
Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 
Had  now  five  times  withdrawn  the  parting  ray, 
A\'hen  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spread. 
And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 
A  black  cloud  hovcr'd  ;  nor  appcar'd  from  far 
The  Moon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  twinkling  star; 
So  deep  a  gloom  the  louring  vapour  cast,  311 

Transtixt  with  awe  the  bravest  stood  aghast 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  bursting  roar  resounds. 
As  when  hoarse  surges  lash  their  rocky  mounds; 
Nor  had  the  blackening  wave  nor  frowning  heaven 
The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 
Amaz'd  we  stood — '  O  thou,  our  fortune's  guide. 
Avert  this  omen,  mighty  God,'  I  cried ; 
*  Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayM, 
Have  we  the  secrets  ot  the  deep  survey'd,  32S 

Which  these  wide  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 
Were  dooni'd  to  hide  from  man's  unhallow'd  eye  i 
Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempests  aud  the  mingled  roar. 
When  sea   and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble 
shore.' 
"  I  spoke,  when  rising  through  the  darken'd  air, 
Appall'd  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare: 
High  aud  enormous  o'er  the  (loi«l  he  tower'd. 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lour'd: 
An  earthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread,  330 
Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  wither'd  red  ; 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose, 
Sharp  and  disjoin'd,  his  gnashing  teeth's  bluerows  j 
His  haggard  beard  flow'd  quivering  on  the  wind. 
Revenge  and  horrour  in  his  mien  combin'd ; 
His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightnings  soar'd, 
1'he  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declar'd. 
His  red  eyes  glow  ing  from  their  dusky  caves 
Shot  livid  fires  :  far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavern'd  shore        34t 
\\'i"h  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 
Cold  gliding  horriiurs  thrili'd  each  hero's  hreast. 
Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confess'd 
A\'ild  dread  ;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan. 
His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  fiend  began  ": 


Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all, 

And  stumbled  many 

this  gift  they  have  beside. 

They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

'9  The  partiality  of  translators  and  editors  Is 
become  almost  proverbial.  The  admiration  of 
their  author  is  supposed  when  they  undertake  to 
introduce  him  to  the  public;  that  admiration, 
therefore,  may  without  a  blush  be  confessed  :  but 
if  the  reputation  of  judgment  is  valued,  all  the 
jealousy  of  circumspection  is  necessary;  for  the 
transition  from  admiration  to  partiality  and  hyper- 
criticism  is  not  only  easy,  but  to  oneself  often  im- 
perceptible.     Yet  however  guarded   against  this 
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"  '  n  yon,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fir'd. 
By  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fame  in^l>ir'(l, 


partiality  of  hypercriticism  the  tran5laforof  Camo- 
iins  may  deeiii  liiuiself,  he  is  aware  that  some  of 
liis  colder  readers  may  perhaps,  in  the  following 
instance,  acct'se  him  of  it.  Reeardlcss,  however, 
of  the  sang-froid  of  those  who  jiid^e  by  authority 
and  nut  by  their  own  feelings,  he  will  ventnre  to 
appeal  to  t!ic  few  whose  tasle,  I  hough  formed  by  the 
cla'isics,  is  untainted  with  classical  preiudlces.  To 
these  he  will  appeal,  and  to  these  he  will  venture 
the  assertion,  that  the  fiction  of  the  apparition  of 
the  Cape  ofTempests,  in  sublimity  and  awful  gran- 
deur of  imagination,  stands  unsurpassed  in  human 
composition. — Voltaire,  and  the  foreign  critics, 
have  confessed  its  merit. — In  the  prodi^'y  of  the 
Harpies  in  the  .flneid,  neith'.r  the 

Virginci  volucrum  vultus,  fcedissima  ventris 
Proluvics,  uneicque  manus,  et  pallida  semper 
Ora  fame: 
Though  Virgil,  to  heighten  the  description,  intro- 
duces it  with 

nee  saevior  ulla 

Testis  et  ira  dedm  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis: 
Nor  the  predictions  of  the  harpy  C'chrno,  can,  in 
point  of  dignity,  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
ficliorwof  Canioens.  The  noble  and  admired  de- 
scription of  Fame,  in  thefocnih  JEne'id,  may  seem 
indeed  to  challenge  competition  : 

Fama,  malum  quo  non  aliud  velocius  uUum: 
Mobiiitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo: 
Parva  metu  primf>;    mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit : 
Illam  Terra  parens,  ira  irritata  Deorum, 
E.\lremam    (ut   perhibent)    Coco   Encejadoque 

sororem 
Progenuit ;  pedibus  celerem  et  pernicibus  alis : 
Monstrumhorrendum,  ingens;  cui  quotsuntcor- 

pore  plumae. 
Tot  vigiles  oculi  subter  (mirabile  dictu) 
Tot  Iingua^,totidem  ora  sonant, tot  subrigH  aures. 
Nocte  volat  cosli  medio  terracpie,  per  umbram 
Stridens,  nee  duici  dcclinat  lumina  somno  : 
Luce  sedet  custos,  aut  summi  cnlmine  tecti, 
Turribusaut  altis,  et  maguas  territat  urbcs. 
Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  small  beginning  grows ; 
Swift  from  the  first,  and  every  moment  brings 
New  vigour  to  her  llights.new  pinions  to  her  wings. 
Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size. 
Her  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the  skies : 
Enrag'd  against  the  gods,  revengeful  Earth 
Produc'd  her  last  of  the  Titanian  birth. 
Swift  in  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged  haste, 
A  monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast ; 
As  m.iny  plumes  a;  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight : 
Millions  of  opening  mouths  to  Fame  belong, 
And  every  mouth  is  furnish'd  with  a  tongue, 
And  round  with  li^tning  ears  the  flying  plague  is 
She  fills  the  peaceful  universe  with  cries,  [hung; 
No  slumbers  ever  close  her  wakeful  eyes  : 
By  day  from  lofty  towers  her  head  she  shows. 

Dryd. 
The  mobiiitate  •igct,  the  vires  acquirit  eimdo,  the 
j)arva  metu  primo,  &c.  the  caput  inter  nubila  con- 
dit, the  plumae,  oculi  lingua;,  ora,  and  aures,  the 
■octe  volat,  the  luce  sedet  custos,  and  the  uiagnas 


Who  scornful  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose,  [prows, 
Tbroucrh    these    my  waves  advance  your  fearless 
Regardless  of  tlie  lengthening  watery  way,        3.^0 
And  all  the  storms  that  own  my  sovereign  sway. 
Who  mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelve?  explore 
Where  never  hero  brav'd  my  rage  before; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusus,  who  with  eyes  inofane 
Have  view'd  the  secrets  of  my  av/ful  reign. 
Have  pass'd  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew 
To  veil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view; 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  noes  attend, 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

"  '  With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage. 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage,  361 
The  next  proud  llect  that  through  my  dreardomain™ 
With  daring  search  shall  hoise  the  strcainiug  vane. 


territat  urbes,  are  all  very  great,  and  finely  ima- 
gined. But  the  whole  picture  is  the  offspring  of 
careful  attention  and  judgment ;  it  is  a  noble  dis- 
play of  the  calm  majesty  of  Virgil,  yet  it  has  not 
the  cnthu.siism  of  that  heat  of  spontaneous  con- 
ception, which  the  ancients  honoured  with  the 
name  of  inspiration.  The  fiction  of  Camoeus,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  genuine  elfusion  of  the  glow 
(jf  poetical  imagination.  The  description  of  the 
spectre,  the  av.fulness  of  the  prediction,  and  the 
horrour  that  breathes  through  the  whole,  till  the 
phantom  is  interrupted  by  Gama,  are  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  wild  and  grand  terrific  of  a  Homer  or 
a  Siiakespeare.  But  however  Camoens  may,  in 
this  passage,  have  excelled  Virgil,  he  himself  ij 
infinitely  surpassed  by  two  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 
"  A  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,"  says  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job,  "  and  miue  ear  received 
a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of 
the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear 
came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all 
my  hones  to  shake:  then  a  spirit  passed  before 
my  face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  :  it  stood 
still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof :  aa 
im.nge  was  before  mine  eyes,  there  was  silence, 
and  I  heard  a  voice:  *  Shall  mortal  mau  be  more 
just  than  God  !  shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his 
maker!  Behold,  he  put  no  tnist  in  his  servants, 
and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly:  how  much 
less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose 
foundation  is  in  tlie  dust,  and  who  are  crushed 
before  the  moth!'" 

This  whole  passage,  particularly  the  indistin- 
guishable form  and  silence,  are  as  superior  to 
Camoijns  in  the  inimitably  wild  terrific,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, fnjm  the  Ajiocalypse,  is  in  grandeur  of 
description.  "  And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel 
come  down  from  Heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud, 
and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  his  face  was  as 
it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire. .... 
and  he  set  hi?  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left 
foot  upon  the  earth,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as 
when  a  lion  roarcth  ....  and  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
to  Heaven,  and  snare  by  Mini  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever, ....  that  Time  should  be  no  more." 

"  On  the  return  of  Gama  to  Portugal,  a  fleet  of 
thirteen  sail,  under  thecotumand  of  Pedro  Alvarez 
<le  Cabral,  was  sent  out  oo  the  second  voyage  to 
India,  where  the  admiral  with  only  six  ships  ar- 
ri\ed.  The  rest  were  mostly  destroyed  by  a 
terrible  tempest  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
lasted  twenty  days.    "Tlie  day-time,"  says  Faria, 
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That  gallant  hivy,  by  my  whirlwimis  tost 
And  raging  seas,  shall  perish  on  niy  coast : 
Tlien  he  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse  wide  lloating  o'er  tlie  tide 
Shall  drive — Inless  my  heart's  full  raptures  fall, 
O  I.usiis  '  oft  shaltthtm  thy  children  wail  ;         569 
Each  year  thy  shipwreck'd  sons  shalt  thon  deplore, 
tach  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore. 

"  '  With  trophies  plum'd  behold  a  hero  corneal. 
Ye  dreary  wilds,  prepare  his  yawning  tomb. 
Though  smiling  fortnne  ble?s  his  youlhfnl  morn. 
Though  glory's  rays  his  lanrel'd  brows  adorn. 
Full  oft  though  he  beheld  with  sparkling  eye 
']'ho  Turkish  moons  in  wihl  confusion  fly, 
While  he,  proud  victor,  thunder'd  in  the  rear, 
All,  all  his  mighty  fame  shall  vanish  here. 
Quiloa's  sons,  and  thine,  Mombaze,  shall  see     C80 
Their  conqueror  bend  his  iavirel'd  head  to  me  ; 
While  proudly  mingling  with  the  tempest's  sound, 
Their  shout?  of  joy  from  every  cliff  rebound. 

"  '  The  howling   blast,  ye   slnmbering   storms, 
A  youthful  lover,  and  his  beauteous  fair,  [prepare, 
Triumphant  sail  from  India's  ravag'd  laud  ; 
His  evil  angel  leads  him  to  my  strand. 
Through  tlietorn  hulk  thedashing  waves  shall  roar, 
Tlje  shatter'd  wrecks  shall  blacken  all  my  shore. 
Themselves  esccp'd,  despoil'd  by  savage  hands. 
Shall  naked  wander  o'er  the  burning  sands,       39\ 
Spar'd  by  the  waves  far  deeper  woes  to  bear. 
Woes  e'en  by  me  acknowledg'd  with  a  tear. 
Their  infant  race,  the  promis'd  heirs  of  joy, 
i^hall  now  no  more  a  hundred  hands  employ; 
I'y  cruel  want,  beneath  the  parents'  eye. 
In  these  wide  wastes  their  infant  race  shall  die. 
'Ihrough  dreary  wilds  nhere  never  pilgrim  trod, 
M  here  caverns  yawn,  and  rocky  fragments  nod. 
The  hapless  lover  and  his  bride  shall  stray,        400 
By  night  unshelter'd  and  forlorn  by  day. 
In  vain  the  lover  o'er  Hie  trackless  plain 
Shall  dart  his  eyes,  and  cheer  his  spouse  in  vain. 
Her  tender  limbs,  and  breast  of  mountain  snow, 
Where  ne'er  before  intruding  blast  might  blow, 
Tarcli'd  by  the  Sun,  and  shrivell'd  by  the  cold 
Of  dewy  uight,  shall  he,  fond  man,  behold. 


"  was  so  dark,  that  the  sailors  conlJ  scarcely  see 
each  other,  or  hear  what  was  said  for  the  horrid 
noise  of  the  winds.  Among  those  who  perished 
vas  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  D  az,  who  was 
the  first  modern  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  named  the  Cape  of  Tempests." 

='  Don  Francisco  de  Almeyda.  He  n as  tlie  first 
Portuguese  viceroy  of  India,  in  which  country  he 
obtained  several  great  victories  over  the  iVIoham- 
niedans  and  Pagans.  He  conquered  Qniloa  and 
Mi  mba-sa  or  Munibaze.  On  liis  return  to  Portu- 
gal he  put  into  tlie  bay  of  Saldanna,  near  I  he 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  to  Like  in  water  and  pro- 
visions. The  rudeness  of  one  of  his  servants  pro- 
duced a  quarrel  with  the  CafTres  or  Hottentots. 
His  attendants,  much  against  his  will,  forced  him 
to  march  against  the  blacks.  "  Ah,  whither,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  will  you  carry  the  infirm  man  of 
sixty  years  ?"  .^fter  plundering  a  miserable  village, 
on  the  return  to  their  ships  they  were  attacked  by 
a  superior  number  of  (iifiVes,  who  fought  with 
such  fury  in  re..icue  of  their  children,  whom  the 
Portuguese  had  seized,  that  the  viceroy  and  fifty 
«f  his  attendants  were  slaia. 


Thus  wandering  wide,  a  thousand  ills  o'eri)asf, 
In  fond  embraces  they  shall  sink  at  last  ; 
While  pitying  tears  their  dying  eyes  o'f  rllo>v,  418 
.'\nd  the  last  sigh  shall  wail  each  other's  woe". 

"  '  Some  few,  the  sad  companions  of  their  fate, 
Shall  yet  survive,  protected  by  my  hate, 
On  Tagus'  banks  the  dismal  tale  to  tell, 
How,  blasted  by  my  frown,  your  heroes  fell.' 

"  He  paus'd,  in  act  still  further  to  disclose 
A  long,  a  dreary  prophecy  of  woes  : 
When,  springing  onward,  loud  my  voice  resounds, 
.And  midst  his  rage  the  threatening  shade  confounds : 
'  What  art  thou,  horrid  form,  that  rid'st  the  airH20 
riy  Heaven's  eternal  light,  stern  fiend,  declare.* 
His  lips  he  w-ritlies,  his  eyes  far  roun<l  he  throws. 
And  from  his  breast  deep  hollow  groans  arose  j 

°=  This  poetical  description  of  the  miserable 
catastrophe  of  don  F.mmapuel  de  Souza,  and  his 
beautiful  spouse  Leonora  de  Sa,  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  He  was  several  years  governor  of 
Diu  in  India,  where  be  amassed  immense  wealth. 
On  .his  return  to  his  native  country,  the  ship  in 
which  were  his  lady,  all  hi\  riches,  and  five  hun- 
dred men,  his  sailors  and  domestics, was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Don  Kmmanuel,  his  lady,  and  tliree  children,  with 
four  hundred  of  the  crew,  escaped,  having  only 
saved  a  few  arms  and  provisions.  As  they  marched 
through  the  rude  uncultivated  deserts,  some  died 
of  famine,  of  thirst,  and  fatigue;  others,  who 
wandered  from  the  main  body  in  search  of  water, 
were  murdered  by  the  savages,  or  destroyed  by 
the  wild  beasts.  The  horrour  of  this  miserable 
situation  was  most  dreadfully  aggravated  to  donna 
Leonora  :  her  husband  began  to  discover  starts  of 
insanity.  They  are  arrived  at  last  at  a  village  in- 
habited by  Ethiopian  banditti.  At  first  Ihey  were 
courteously  received;  and  Souza,  partly  stupefied 
with  grief,  at  the  desire  of  the  barbarians  yielded 
up  to  them  the  arms  of  his  company.  No  sooner 
was  this  done,  than  the  savages  stripped  the  whole 
company  naked,  and  Wt  them  destitute  to  the 
mercy  of  the  desert.  The  wretchedness  of  the  de- 
licate and  exposed  Leonora  was  increased  by  the 
brutal  insults  of  the  negroes.  Her  husband,  un- 
able to  relieve,  b'^held  her  miseries.  Afier  having 
travelled  about  .301)  leagues,  her  legs  swelled,  her 
feet  bleeding  at  every  step,  and  her  strength  ex- 
hausted, she  sunk  down,  and  with  the  sand  covere<l 
herself  to  the  neck,  to  conceal  her  nakednes.  In 
this  dreadful  situation,  she  beheld  two  of  her  chil- 
dren exj>ire.  Her  flwu  death  soon  followed.  Her 
husband,  who  had  been  long  enamoured  of  her 
beauty,  received  her  last  breath  in  a  distracted 
embrace.  Immediately  he  snatched  his  tliird 
child  in  his  arms,  and  uttering  the  most  lament- 
able cries,  he  ran  into  the  thickest  of  the  wood, 
where  (the  wild  beasts  were  scion  heard  to  growl 
over  their  prey.  Of  the  whole  four  hundred  who 
escaped  the  waves,  only  six-and-twenty  arrived  at 
another  Ethiopian  village,  whose  inhabitants  were 
more  civilized,  and  traded  with  the  merchants  of 
the  Red  Sea:  from  hence  they  found  a  passage  to 
Kurope.  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  unhappy 
fate  of  their  coaijianions.  Jentme  de  Cortereal,  a 
Portuguese  poet,  has  written  an  affecting  poem  on 
the  shipwreck  and  de|>lorable  catastrophe  of  don 
Emmanuel  and  bis  beloved  spouse.  Vid,  Faria, 
Uarros,  &c. 
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Sfemly  a«kaunre  he  stood  :  with  wnuudcil  pride 
And  anguish  torn,  *  In  nn\  behold,*  lie  cried, 
While  dark-red  sparkles  from  his  eye-ballsroll'd, 
'  111  ine  the  spirit  of  the  Cape  behold. 
That  rock  by  yoa  the  Cape  of  Teinpests named, 
IJv  Neptune's  rageiu  horrid  earthquakes  framed. 
When   Jove's    red    holts    o'er   Titan's  oflVprinsr 

flamed.  4:3(1 

With  «ide-stretch'd   piles   I    guard  the  pathless 

strand. 
And  Afric's  s  inlhern  mound  unmov'd  I  stand  : 
Nor  Uomaii  prtw  nor  daring  lyrian  oar 
Fre  dash'd  tlie  white  wave  foaming  to  tny  shore; 
Nor  (I'reece  nor  Carthage  ever  spread  tlie  sail 
<  >n  tliese  my  seas  to  catch  llie  trading  gale. 
Von,  you  alone  have  dared  to  plough  mj'  main, 
And  with  the  human  voice  disturb  my  lonesome 

reign.' 
"  He  spoke,  and  deepa  lengthen'd  sigh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanish'd  from  the  view  "3  :  440 


'3  The  circumstances  of  the  disappearance  of 
t!i?  spectre  are  in  the  same  poetical  spirit  of  the 
introduction.  To  suppose  this  spectre  the  spirit 
of  that  huge  promogtory  the  Cape  of  Temjiests, 
which  hy  niglit  makes  its  awful  appearance  to  the 
fleet  of  Gama,  while  wandering  in  an  unknown 
ocean,  is  a  noble  flight  of  imagination.  As  al- 
ready observed  in  tlie  preface,  the  machinery  of 
Camocns  is  allegorical.  To  establish  Christianity 
in  the  east,  is  expressly  said  in  the  Liisiad  to  be 
the  great  purpose  of  the  hero.  By  Bacchus,  the 
demon  who  opposes  the  expedition,  the  genius  of 
Mohammedism  must  of  consequence  be  under- 
stood :  anti  accordingly,  in  the  eighth  book,  the 
Kvil  Spirit  and  Bacchus  are  mentioned  as  the 
same  personage;  where,  in  the  figure  of  Moham- 
med, he  appears  in  a  dream  to  a  Mohnmmedan 
priest.  Inl'.ke  manner,  by  .-Vdamastor,  the  genius 
of  Mohammedism  must  be  supposed  to  be  meant. 
The  Moors,  who  professed  that  religion,  were,  till 
the  arrival  of  Gama,  the  sole  navigators  of  the 
eastern  seas,  and  by  every  exertion  of  force  and 
fraud,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  settle 
ments  of  the  Christians.  In  the  figure  of  the 
spectre,  the  French  translator  finds  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  person  of  Mohammed,  his  fierce 
demeanour  and  pale  complexion;  but  he  certainly 
carries  his  unravelmenttoofar  in  several  instances : 
to  mention  only  two;  "Mohammed,"  says  he, 
**  was  a  false  prophet,  so  is  Adamastor,  who  says 
Emmanuel  de  Souza  and  his  spouse  shall  die  in 
oife  another's  arms,  whereas  the  husband  was  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts  in  the  wood. .  ,  By  the  me- 
tamorphosis of  Adamastor  into  a  huge  mass  of 
earth  and  rock,  laved  hy  the  waves,  is  meant  the 
death  and  tomb  of  Mohammed.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  behold  the  waters  which  surround  him; 
voila  les  faux  qui  I'entourent. — His  tomb  was  ex. 
ceeding  high  ;  behold  the  height  of  the  promon- 
tory." Hy  such  latitude  of  interpretation,  the 
allegory  which  was  really  intended  by  an  author, 
becomes  suspected  by  the  reader.  As  Cainoens, 
however,  has  us.sured  us  that  he  did  allegorise, 
one  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  amour  of 
Adamastor  is  an  instance  of  it.  By  Thetis  is 
figured  Renown,  or  true  Glory,  by  the  herce  pas- 
sion of  the  giant,  the  fierce  rage  of  Ambition,  and 
,bv  the  rugged  muuutain  that  filled  his  deluded 


The  frlghten'd  bilious  g.ive  a  rolling  swell, 
.\nd  distant  far  prolong'd  the  dismal  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die. 
And  the  black  cloud  dispersing  leaves  the  sky. 
High  to  the  angel  host,  whose  guardian  care 
Had  ever  round  us  watch'd,  my  hands  I  rear. 
And  Heaven's  dread  king  implore,  as  o'errnir  head 
The  fiend,  dissolved,  an  empty  shadow  fled ; 
&J  may  his  curses  by  the  winds  of  Heaven 
Faro'erthe  deep,  their  idle  sport,  be  driven!"450 

With  sacred  horrour  thrill'd,  Melinda's  lord 
Held  up  the  eager  hand,  and  caught  the  word  : 
"  Oh  wondrous  faith  of  ancient  days,"  he  cries 
"  Conceal'd  in  mystic  lore,  and  dark  disguise  ! 
Taught  by  their  sires,  our  hoary  fathers  tell. 
On  these  rude  shores  a  giant  spectre  fell,  [thrown  ; 
What  time  from  Heaven    the  lebel    band    were 
And  oft  the  wandering  swain  has  heard  his  moan. 
While  o'er  the  wave  the  clouded  Moon  appeai-s 
To  hide  her  weeping  face,  his  voice  he  rears     460 
O'er  the  wild  storm.     Deep  in  the  days  of  yore 
A  holy  pilgrim  trod  the  nightly  shore  ; 
Stern  groans  he  heard;  by  ghostly  spells control'd. 
His  fate,  mysterious,  thus  the  spectre  told  : 

"  '  By  forceful  Titan's  warm  embrace  eomprest. 
The  rock-rihb'd  mother  Earth  his  love  coufest  • 
The  hundred-handed  giant  at  a  birth 
And  me  she  bore :  nor  slept  my  hopes  on  Earth  : 
My  heart  avow'd  my  sire's  etherial  flame; 
Great  Adamastor  then  my  dreaded  name.  47t) 

In  my  bold  brother's  glorious  toils  engaged. 
Tremendous  war  against  the  gods  I  wa^ed  : 
Vet  not  to  reach  the  throne  of  Heaven  I  try. 
With  mountain  piled  on  mountain  to  the  sky; 
To  me  the  con(|uest  of  the  seas  befell. 
In  his  green  realm  the  second  Jove.to  quell. 
Nor  did  ambition  all  my  passions  hold, 
'Twas  love  that  prompted  an  attempt  so  bold, 
.-ih  me,  one  summer  in  the  cool  of  day 
I  saw  the  Nereids  on  the  sandy  bay  480 

With  lovely  Thetis  from  the  wave  advance 
In  mirthful  frolic,  and  the  naked  dance. 
In  all  hfT  charms  reveal'd  the  goddess  trode  ; 
With  fiercest  fires  ray  struggling  bosom  glow'd ; 
Vet,  yet  I  feel  them  burning  iu  my  heatt, 
.\nd  hopelesi  lauiruish  with  ihe  raging  smart. 
For  her,  eacli  goddess  of  the  Heavens  I  scorn'd. 
For  her  alone  my  fervent  ardour  burii'd. 
In  vain  I  woo'd  her  to  the  Io\  er's  htid ; 
From  my  grim  formwith  horrour  mute  she  fted.49e 
Madd'ning  with  love,  by  force  i  ween  to  gain 
'I'he  silver  goddess  of  the  blue  domain  : 
To  the  hoar  mother  of  the  Nereid  band--< 
I  tell  my  purpose,  and  her  aid  command  : 
By  fear  impeli'd,  old  Doris  tries  to  move. 
And  win  the  spouse  of  Pcleiis  to  my  love. 
The  silver  goddess  with  a  smile  replies,       [prize! 
'  What  nymph  can   yield   her  charms  a   giant's 
Vet  from  the  horrours  of  a  war  to  save. 
And  guard  iu  peace  our  empire  of  the  wave,    500 

.arins,  the  infiimy  acquired  by  the  brutal  conqueror 
Mohammed.  The  hint  of  this  last  circumstance 
is  adopted  from  Castera. 

-1  Doris,  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Nereus.  By 
NTereus,  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  fable,  is  un- 
derstood the  water  of  tho  sea,  and  by  Doris,  the 
bitterness  or  salt,  the  supposed  cause  of  its  prolific 
quality  in  the  generation  of  fishes. 
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Whate'er  with  honour  he  may  hope  to  gain, 
That  let  him  hope  his  wish  shall  soon  attain.' 
The  promised  grace  infused  a  holder  fire, 
And  shook  my  mighty  limbs  with  fierce  desire, 
lint  ah,  what  crrour  spreads  its  dreamful  nijht, 
What  phantoms  hover  o'er  the  lover's  sight  ! 
The  war  resign'd,  my  steps  by  Doris  led, 
While  gentle  eve  her  shadowy  mantle  spread, 
Before  my  steps  the  snowy  Thelis  shone 
In  all  her  charms,  all  naked,  and  alone.  510 

Swift  as  the  wind  with  open  arms  I  sprung. 
And  round  her  waist  with  joy  delirious  clung  : 
In  all  the  transports  of  the  warm  embrace, 
A  hundred  kisses  on  her  angel  face. 
On  all  its  various  charms  my  rage  bestows. 
And  on  her  cheek  my  cheek  enraptured  glows. 
WTien,  oh,  what  anguish  while  my  shame  1  tell  I 
What  fist  despair,  what  rage  my  bosom  snell ! 
Here  was  no  goddess,  here  no  heavenly  charms, 
A  rugged  mountain  Dll'd  my  eager  arms,  520 

Who^e  rocky  top,  o'erhung  with  matted  brier, 
Keecived  the  kisses  of  my  amorous  fire.       [b'ood; 
Waked  from  my  dream,  cold  horrourfreezed  my 
Fixt  as  a  rock  before  the  rock  I  stood  ; 
•  O  fairest  goddess  of  the  ocean  train, 
■Rehold  the  triumph  of  thy  proud  disdain' 
Yet  why',  I  cried,   '  w  ith  all  1  wish'd  decoy. 
And  when  exulting  in  the  dream  of  joy, 

A  horrid  moimtain  to  mine  arms  convey  !' 

Madd'ning  I  spoke,  and  furious  sprung  away,  530 
Far  to  the  south  1  sought  the  world  unknown. 
Where  I  unheard,  unscorn'd,  might  wail  alone. 
My  foul  dishonour,  and  my  tears  to  hide. 
And  shun  the  triumph  of  the  goddess'  pride. 
My  brothers  now  by  Jove's  red  arm  o'erlhrown. 
Beneath  huge  mountains  piled  on  mountains  groan ; 
And  1,  who  taught  each  echo  to  Hpjilore, 
And  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  desert  slore, 
J  felt  the  hand  of  Jove  my  crimes  jmrsuc ; 
My  stiffening  6esh  to  earthy  ridges  grew,  540 

And  my  huge  hones,  no  more  by  marrow  warm'd, 
To,  horrid  piles  and  ribs  of  rock  transform'd, 
Yon  dark-brow'd  cape  of  monstrous  size  became. 
Where  round  me  still,  in  triumph  o'er  my  shame, 
The  silvery  Thetis  bids  her  surges  roar. 
And  waft  my  groans  along  the  dreary  sTiore.'  " 

Melinda's  monarch  thus  the  tale  pursued 
Of  ancient  faith  ;  and  Gama  thus  reneiv'd — 
"  Now  from  the  wave  the  chariot  of  the  day 
Whiri'd  by  the  fiery  coursers  springs  away,       550 
AVhen  full  in  view  the  giant  Cape  appears. 
Wide  spreads  its  limbs,  and  high  its  shoulders  rears; 
Behind  us  now  it  curves  the  bending  side. 
And  our  bold  vessels  plougli  the  eastern  tide. 
Nor  long  excursive  off  at  sea  we  stand, 
A  cultured  shore  invites  us  to  the  land. 
Here  their  sweet  scenes  the  rural  joys  bestow, 
Aud  give  our  wearied  minds  a  lively  gluw-s. 


-5  Variety  is  no  less  delightful  to  the  reader  than 
to  the  traveller,  and  the  imagination  of  Camoeus 
gave  an  abundant  supply.  The  insertion  of  this 
pastoral  landscape,  between  the  terrific  scenes 
■ivliieh  precede  and  follow,  h^s  a  fine  effict.  "  Va- 
riety," says  Poi)C,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  the 
Odyssey,  "  gives  life  and  delight;  and  it  is  much 
more  'n:ces=ary  in  epic  than  in  comic  or  tragic 
poetry,  somctiir.^s  to  shift  the  scenes  to  diversify 
and  embellish  the  stoiv."     Tiic  authority  cf  au- 


The  tenants  of  the  coast,  a  fcsti\e  band. 
With  dances  meet  us  on  the  yellow  sand  ;         560 
Their  brides  on  slow-paced  oxen  mdc  behind  ; 
The  spreading  horns  with  flowery  garlands  twined. 
Bespoke  the  dew-Iapt  beeves  their  proudest  boast. 
Of  all  their  beslial  store  they  valued  most. 
By  turns  the  husbands  and  the  brides  prolong 
The  various  measures  of  the  rural  sung. 
Now  to  the  dance  the  rustic  reeds  resound : 
The  dancers'  heels  light-quivering  beat  the  ground  ; 
And  now  the  Iambs  around  them  bleating  stray. 
Feed   from  their  hands,  or   round  them  frisking 
play.  570 

Methought  I  saw  the  sylvan  reign  of  Pan, 
And  heai;d  the  music  of  the  Mantuan  swan — 
With  smiles  we  hail  them,  and  with  joy  behold 
I'he  blissful  manners  of  the  age  of  gold. 
With  that  mild  kindness,  by  their  looks  display'd. 
Fresh  stores  they  bring,  with  cloth  of  red  repaid: 
Yet  from  theirlips  no  word  we  know  could  flow, 
Kor  sign  of  India's  strand  their  hands  bestow. 
Fair  blow  the  winds  ;  again  with  sails  nrfurl'd 
We  dare  the  main,  and  seek  the  eastern  world.  580 
Now  round  black  Afric's  coast  our  navy  veer'd, 
And  to  the  world's  mid  circle  northward  steer'd  : 
The  southern  pole  low  to  the  wave  declined, 
We  leave  the  isle  of  Holy  Cross  ''^  behind  ; 
That  isle  w  here  erst  a  Lusian,  v.  hen  he  past 
The  tempest-beaten  Cape,  his  anchors  cast. 
And  own'd  his  proud  ambition  to  explore 
The  kingdoms  of  the  morn  could  dare  no  more. 
From  thence,  still  on,  our  daring  course  we  hold 
Through  trackless  gulfs,  whose  billows  never  roli'd 
Around  the  vessel's  pitchy  sides  before  ;  591 

Through  trackless  gulfs,  w'here  mountain    surges 
For  many  a  night,  when  not  a  star  appear'd,  [roar. 
Nor  infant  Moon's  dim  horns  tlie  darkness  eheer'd  j 
For  many  a  dreary  night  and  cheerless  day. 
In  calms  now  fetter'd,  now  thewhirlwind's  play. 
By  ardent  hope  still  fired,  we  forced  our  dreadful 
Now  smooth  as  glass  the  shining  waters  lie,    [way. 
No  cloud  slow-moving  sails  the  azure  sky; 
Slack  from  their  height  the  sails  unmoved  decline. 
The  airy  streamers  form  the  downward  line;       601 


other  celebrated  writer  offers  Itself:  Les  Por- 
tugais  uaviguant  sur  I'ocean  Atlantique,  decou- 
vrirent  la  pointe  la  plus  meridionale  de  r.\fritiue  ; 
ils  virent  une  vaste  iner;  elle  les  porta  aux  Indes 
Orientales ;  leurs  perils  sur  cette  mcr,  et  la  de- 
couverte  de  Mozambique,  de  Melinde,  etde  Cale- 
cut,  out  eie  chantes  par  le  Camoeus,  dont  le 
poeme  fait  sentir  quelque  chose  des  charmes  de 
i'Odysiee,  et  de  la  magnificence  de  I'F.ne ide.  1.  e. 
'■  The  Portuguese  sailing  upon  the  Atlantic  oeeau 
discovered  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa  :  here 
they  found  an  immenie  sea,  which  carried  them  to 
the  East  Indies.  The  dangers  they  encountered 
in  the  voyage,  the  discovefy  cf  Mozambic,  of  Me- 
linda,  and  of  Calicut,  have  been  sung  by  Camoens, 
who.'C  poem  imites  the  charms  of  ihe  Odyssey 
with  the  magnificence  of  theyEneid."P.Iontesquieu, 
Sjiirit  of  Laws,  b.  xxi.  c.  21. 

-^  A  small  island,  named  Santa  Cruz  by  Bartho- 
lomew Diaz,  who  discovered  it.  According  to 
Faria  y  Sousa.  he  went  twenty- five  leagues  fur- 
ther, to  the  rivi-r  oil  Infante,  which,  till  passed  by 
(.'ama,  wasthe  utmost  extent  of  the  Portuguese 
discoveries. 


OF  THE  LUSIAD.     Book  V. 
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No  gentle  quiver  owns  tho  gentle  gale. 
Nor  gentlest  swell  clistendsthe  ready  sail  ; 
Fixt  as  in  ice  the  slumbering  prons  remain, 
And  silence  wide  extends  lier  solemn  reign. 
Now  to  the  waves  ilje  bursting  clouds  descend. 
And  heaven  and  sea  in  meeting  tempests  blend  ; 
Tile  black-wing'<l  whirlwinds  o'er  the  ocean  sweep, 
Antl  from  his  bultitm  roars  the  staggering  deep. 
Driven  by  the  yelliu;j  blast's  impeiuons  suay  610 
Staggering  wc  bound,  yet  onward  bound  away. 
And  now  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
New  danger  threatens  in  a  various  form  ; 
Though  fresh    the    breeze  the   swelling    canvass 

swell'd, 
A  current's  headlong  sweep  our  prows  withheld  -': 
The  rapid  f  >ice  imprest  on  every  keel, 
Backward,  'j'erpower'd,  our  rolling  vessels  reel : 
When  from  tneir  southern  caves  the  winds  enraged 
In  liorrid  contiict  witli  the  waves  engaged  ; 
Beneath  the  tempest  groans  each  loaded  mast, 620 
And  o'er  the  rushing  tide  our  bounding  navy  past. 

"  N'niv  shined  the  sacred  morn,  «hen  from  the 
Tliree  kmiis  the  holy  cradled  babe  addrest,     [east 
And  haii'd  him  Lord  of  Heaven:  that  festive  day 
We  drop  our  anchors  in  an  openmg  bay; 
The  river  frnn  the  sacred  day  we  name. 
And  store.*,  the  wandering  seaman's  right,  we  claim. 
Stores  we  received  ;  our  dearest  hope  in  vain; 
No  word  they  utter'd  could  oar  eai-s  retain; 
Nought  to  reward  our  search  for  India's  sound,  630 
By  word  or  sign  our  ardent  wishes  crown'd  ■^**. 

"  Behold,  O  king,  how  many  a  shore  we  tried  ! 
Kow  many  a  licrce  barl)arian's  rage  tlefied  ! 
Yet  still  in  vain  for  India's  shore  we  try. 
The  long-sought  shores  our  anxious  search  defy. 
Beneath  new  heavens,  where  not  a  star  we  knew, 
Through  changing  climes,  where  poison'd  air  we 

drew  ; 
Wandering  new  sfeas,  in  gulfs  unknown,  forlorn, 
By  labour  weaken'd,  and  by  famine  worn  ; 
Our  food  corrupted,  pregnant  with  disease,       640 
And  pestilence  on  each  expected  breeze ; 
Not  even  a  gleam  of  hope's  delusive  ray 
To  lead  us  onward  through  the  devious  way; 
That  kind  delusion  which  full  oft  has  checr'd 
The  bravest  minds,  till  glad  success  appear'd; 
Worn  as  we  were  each  night  with  dreary  cnre. 
Each  day  with  danger  tliat  increased  despair,— 


'"  It  was  the  force  of  this  rushing  current  which 
retarded  the  further  discoveries  of  Diaz.  Gama 
got  over  it  by  the  assist;ince*)f  a  tempest.  It  runs 
between  Cape  Corrientes,  and  the  south-west  of 
Madagascar.      It  is  now  easily  avoided. 

'^  The  frequent  disappnintment  of  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  expect  to  hear  some  account  of 
India,  is  a  judicious  imitation  of  several  parts  of 
Virgil;  wIk),  in  the  same  manner,  magnifies  the 
distresses  of  the  Trojans  in  their  search  for  the 
fated  scat  of  empire : 

O  gens 

Tnfclix  !  cui  te  exitio  fortuna  reservat  ? 

Septima  post  Trqia;  cxcidiumjam  vertitursstas; 

(Jumfreta.cum  terras  omnes,  tot  inhospita  saxa 

Sideraque  eiaensxferimur  :  dum  per  mare  mag- 
num 

Italiam  scquimur  fugientem,  ct  volvimur  nndis. 
.tn.  v. 


O  monarch  !  judge  what  less  than  Lusian  fire 
Could  still  the  hopeless  scoin  of  fate  inspire! 
What  less,  O  king,  than  Lusian  faith  withstand,  650 
When  dire  despair  and  famine  gave  command 
Their  chief  to  murder,  and  with  lawless  power 
Sweep  Afric's  suas,  and  every  coast  devour ! 
What  more  than  men  in  wild  despair  still  bold  ! 
These  more  than  men  in  these  my  band  behold^? 
Sacred  :o  death,  by  death  alone  subdued. 
These  all  the  rage  of  fierce  despair  withstood  ; 
Firm  to  their  faith,  though  fondest  hope  no  mors 
Could  give  the  promise  of  their  native  shore  ! 

*'  Now  the  sneet  waters  of  the  stream  we  leave. 
And  the  salt  waves  our  gliding  prows  receive;  66l 
Here  to  the  left,  between  the  bending  shores. 
Torn  by  the  winds  the  whirling  billow  roars. 
And  boiling  raves  against  the  suimding  coast. 
Whose  mines  of  gold  Sofala's  merchants  boast : 
Full  to  the  gulf  the  showery  south-winds  howl. 
Aslant  against  the  wind  our  vessels  roll : 
Far  from  the  land,  wide  o'er  the  ocean  driven. 
Our  helms  resigning  to  the  care  of  Heaven, 
By  hope  and  fear's  keen  passions  tost,  we  roam,  670 
When  our  glad  eyes  beheld  the  surges  foam 
Against  the  beacons  of  a  cultured  bay. 
Where  sloops  and  barges  cut  the  waterj'  way. 
The  river's  opining  breast  some  upward  ply'd. 
And  some  came  gliding  down  the  sweepy  tide. 
Quick  thrjbs  of  transport  heaved  in  every  heart 
To  view  the  knowledge  of  the  seaman's  art; 
For  here  we  hoped  our  ardent  wisli  to  gain. 
To  hear  of  India's  strand,  nor  hoped  in  vain. 
Though  Ethiopia's  sable  hue  Ihev  bore,  63# 

No  look  of  wild  surprise  the  natives  wore  : 
Wide  o'er  their  heads  the  cotton  turban  swell'd. 
And  cloth  of  blue  the  decent  loins  conccil'd. 
Their  speech,  though  rude  and  dissonant  of  sound. 
Their  speech  a  mixture  of  Arabian  own'd. 
Fernando,  skili'd  in  all  the  copious  store 
t)f  fair  Arabia's  speech  and  Qowery  lore. 
In  joyful  converse  heard  the  pleasing  tale. 
That  o'er  these  seas  full  oft  the  frequent  sail. 
And  lordly  vessels,  tall  as  ours,  appear'd,.         699 
Which  to  the  regions  of  the  morni:ig  stecr'd, 
And  back  returning  to  the  soiithmost  land, 
Convcy'd  the  treasures  of  the  Indian  strand; 
Whose  cheerful  crews,  resembling  ours,  display 
The  kindred  face  and  colour  of  the  day  a". 

^  It  had  been  extremely  impolitic  in  Gama  to 
mention  the  mutiny  of  his  followers  to  the  king  of 
Melinda.  The  boast  of  their  loyalty  besides,  has 
a  good  effect  in  the  poem,  as  it  elevates  the  heroes, 
and  gives  uniformity  to  the  character  of  b.-avery, 
which  the  dignity  of  the  cpopreia  required  to  be 
ascribed  to  them.  History  relates  the  matter  dif- 
ferently. "  In  standing  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Gama  gave  the  highest  proofs  of  his  resolution, 
In  illo  autem  cursu  valde  GamsB  virtus  enituit. 
The  fleet  seemed  now  tossed  to  the  clouds,  ut  mo- 
do  nnbes  contiugere,  and  now  sunk  to  the  lowest 
whirlpools  of  the  abyss.  The  winds  were  insufl'ev- 
ahly  cold,  and  to  the  rage  of  the  tempest  was 
added  the  horrourof  an  almost  continual  darkness. 
The  crew  expected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  deep.  At  every  intervnl  of  the  storm, 
they  c.ime  round  Gama  asserting  the  impossibility 
lo  proceed  further,  and  imploring  to  return.  But 
this  he  resolutely  refused.      See  the  preface. 

3'  Gama  aud  his  follower?  were  at  several  port?, 
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SICKLE'S  TIlAXSLATlOxN 


I  -Ate  with  joy  we  raise  llie  glad  acclium, 

Aud,  River  of  Good  SignsS',  the  port  wo  name: 

Till  n,  sacred  to  the  angel  guide,  who  led 

Tlie  voung  Tobiah  to  the  spousal  bed, 

And  safe  relurn'd  liim  thiongh  the  perilous  way, 

We  rear  a  column  on  the  friendly  bay  ^''-  '^00 

"  Oiir  keels,  that  now  had  steer'd  through  many 
a  clime, 
By  shell-6sli  ronghen'd,  and  incased  with  slime, 
Joyful  we  clean,  while  bleating  from  the  field 
The  fleecv  dams  the  smiling  natives  yield  : 
But  while  each  face  an  honest  welcmie  shows. 
And  big  with  sprightly  hope  each  busum  glows, 
(Alas  I  how  vain  the  bloom  of  human  joy  ! 
How  soon  the  blasts  of  woe  that  bloom  destroy  !) 
A  dread  disease  its  rankling  horrours  shed,        710 
And  death's  dire  ravage  through  mine  army  spread. 
Never  mine  eyes  such  dreary  sight  beheld. 
Ghastly  the  mouth  and  gums  enormous  swell'd  33 ; 
And  instant,  putrid  like  a  dead  man's  wound, 
Poison'd  with  fetid  steams  the  air  around  : 
No  sage  physician's  cvcr-watchful  zeal. 
No  skilful  surgeon's  gentle  hand  to  heal, 
Were  found  :  each  dreary  mournful  hour  we  gave 
Some  brave  companion  to  a  foreign  grave : 
A  grave,  the  awful  gift  of  every  shore  I  120 

Alas  !  what  weary  toils  with  us  they  bore! 
Luns,  long  endear'd  by  fellowship  in  woe, 
O'ertheir  cold  dust  we  give  the  tears  to  flow; 
And  in  their  hapless  lot  forbode  our  ov.n, 
A  foreign  burial,  and  a  grave  unknown. 

"  Now  deeply  yearning  o'er  our  deathful  fate, 
With  joyful  hope  of  India's  shore  elate,' 
We  loose  the  hawsers  and  the  sail  expand. 
And  upward  coast  the  Ethiopian  strand. 
What  danger  threaten'd  at  Quiloa's  isle,  730 

Mozambic's  treason,  and  Mumbassa's  guile  ; 
What  miracles  kind  Heaven,  our  guardian,wrought. 
Loud  Fame  already  to  thine  ear  has  brought : 
Kind  Heaven  again  that  guardian  care  display'd, 
And  to  thy  port  our  weary  fleet  cohvey'd, 
Whcrcthou,  Oking,  Heaven's  regent  power below^ 
Bidst  thy  full  bounty  and  thy  truth  to  flow  : 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  weary  rest, 
And  sprightly  hope  revived  in  every  breast. 
Proclaim  thy  gifts,  with  grateful  joy  repaid,     740 
The  brave  man's  tribute  for  the  brave  man's  aid. 
And  now  in  honour  of  thy  fond  command. 
The  glorious  annals  of  my  native  land  ; 
And  what  the  perils  of  a  route  so  bold. 
So  dre.nd  as  ours,  my  faithful  lips  have  told. 
Then  judge,  great  monarch,  if  the  world  before 
Ere  saw  the  prow  such  length  of  seas  explore  ! 

on  their  first  arrival  in  the  East,  thought  to  be 
Moors.     See  note,  '25,  book  I. 

3'  Rio  dos  bons  sinais. 

3-  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors to  erect  crosses  on  the  shores  of  the  new-dis- 
covered countries.  Gama  carried  materials  for 
pillars  of  stone'along  with  him,  and  erected  six  of 
these  crosses  during  his  expedition.  They  bore 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  a'nd 
were  intended  as  proofs  of  the  title  which  accrues 
from  the  first  discovery. 

33  This  poetical  description  of  the  scurvy  is  by 
no  means  exaagerated  above  what  sonu  times  really 
"happens  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  and  in  an 
unhealthful  climate,  to  which  the  constitulton  is 
Buhabituated. 


Nor  sage  Ulysses,  nor  the  Trojan  pride, 
Such  raging  g'ulfs,  such  whirling  stornis  defied  j 
Nor  one  poor  tenth  of  my  dread  course  explored, 
Though  by  the  Muse  as  demigods  adored.  751 

"  O  thou  whose  breast  all  Helicon  inflamed. 
Whose  birth  seven  vaunting  cities  proudly  claim'd  ; 
And  thou  whose  mellow  lute  and  rural  song, 
In  softest  flow,  le<l  Mincio's  waves  along; 
Whuse  warlike  numbers  as  :?  storm  impell'd, 
And  Tiber's  surges  o'er  his  borders  swell'd; 
Let  all  Parnassus  lend  creative  fire, 
Aud  all  the  Nine  with  all  their  warmth  Inspire ; 
Your  demigods  conduct  through  every  scene     760 
Cold  fear  can  (laint,  or  wildest  fancy  feign  ; 
The  Syren's  guileful  lay,  dire  Circe's  spell, 
And  all  the  horrours  of  the  I  yclop's  cell ; 
Bid  Seylla's  barking  waves  their  males  o'erwhelm, 
And  hurl  the  guardian  pilot  from  the  helm3»; 
liive  sails  and  oars  to  fly  the  purple  shore. 
Where  love  of  absent  frien.l  awakes  no  more  35; 
In  all  their  charms  display  Calypso's  smiles, 
Her  flowery  arbours  aud  her  amnrous  wiles; 
In  skins  confined  the  blustering  winds  cimtrol  3*, 
Or  o'er  the  feast  bid  loathsome  harpies  prowl  37^77 1 

31  Sec  Mn.  v.  833 

35  The  Lotophagi.  so  named  from   the  plant  lo- 
tus, are  thus  described  by  Homer  : 
Not  prone  to  ill,  nor  strange  to  foreign  guest. 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  Nature  gives  the  feast ; 
The  trees  around  them  all  their  fruit  produce; 
Lotos  the  name  ;  divine,  nectareous  juice  ; 
(Thence  called  Lotophagi)  which  whoso  tastes, 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts. 
Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends, 
But  quits  his  house,  his  country, ^nd  his  friends  : 
The  three  we  sent,  fioni  ofl'th'  enchanting  ground 
We  dragg'd  reluctant,  and  by  force  we  bound  : 
The  rest  in  haste  forsook  the  pleasing  shore. 
Or,  the  charni  tasted,  had  return'd  no  more. 

Pope,  Odys.  ix. 

The  natural  history  of  the  lotos,  however,  is 
very  ditfcrent.  Thcie  are  various  kinds  of  it.  The 
Libyan  lotos  is  a  shrub  like  a  bramble,  the  berries 
like  the  myrtle,  but  purple  when  ripe,  and  about 
the  bigness  of  an  olive.  Jlixed  with  bread-corn  it 
was  used  as  fooil  for  slaves.  They  also  made  an 
agreeable  wine  of  it,  but  which  would  not  keep 
above  ten  days.     See  Pope's  note  in  loco. 

^^  The  gift  of  ,^lus  to  Ulysses.   _ 
The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  brac'd, 
Compress'd  their  force,  aud  lock'deach  struggling 

blast: 
For  him  the  mighty  sire  of  gods  assigr.'d. 
The  tempest's  lord,  the  tyrant  of  the  wind  ; 
His  word  alone  the  list'ning  storms  obey. 
To  smooth  the  deep,  or  swell  the  foamy  sea. 
These  in  my  hoflow  ship  the  monarch  huug. 
Securely  fctter'd  by  a  silver  thong; 
But  Zephyrus  exempt,  with  friendly  gales 
He  charg'd  to  fill,  and  guide  the  swelling  sails: 
Rare  gift!  but  oh,  what  gift  to  fools  avails. 

Pope,  Odys.  x. 
The  companions  of  Ulysses  imagined  that  these 
bags  contained  some  valuable  treasure,  and  opened 
them  while  their  leader  slept.  The  tempests 
bursting  out  drove  the  lleet  from  Ithaca,  which 
.was  then  in  sight,  and  wasthp  cause  of  a  new  ltai» 
of  miseries. 

3>  See  the  third  ^leid. 
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And  Irad  rour  heroes  through  the  dread  abodes 
•  If  torliired  spectres  and  infernal  gods  3"; 
(;lve  every  flower  that  decks  Aonia's  hill 
To  grace  vour  fables  with  divinest  skill ; 
Kenealh  the  wonders  of  my  tale  they  fall,      fall." 
Where  truth  all  unad<jm'd  and  pure  exceeds  them 

While  thus  illustrious  Cama  charmM  their  ears. 
The  look  of  wonder  each  Melindian  wears, 
And  pleased  attentiim  witness'd  the  command  730 
Of  every  movement  of  his  lips  or  hand. 
The  king  enraptured  own'd  the  elorious  fame 
Of  Lisboa's  monarchs,  and  the  Lusian  name  ; 
What  warlike  rage  the  victor-kings  inspired, 
Nor  less  their  warriors'  loyal  faith  admired. 
Nor  less  his  menial  train,  in  wonder  lost, 
Eepeat  the  gallant  deeds  that  please  them  most, 
Each  to  his  mate;   while  fixt  in  fond  amaze 
The  Lusian  features  every  eye  surveys ; 
\V'hile  present  to  the  view,  by  fancy  brought,  790 
Arise  the  wonders  by  the  Lusians  wrought ; 
And  each  bold  feature  to  their  wondering  sight 
Displays  the  raptured  ardour  of  the  fight. 

Apollo  now  withdrew-  the  cheerlul  day. 
And  left  the  western  sky  to  twilight  gray  ; 
lieneath  the  wave  he  sought  fair  Thetis'  bed. 
And  to  the  shore  Melinda's  sovereign  sped. 

A\*hat  boundless  joys  are  thine,  Ojusl  renown, 
Thou  hope  of  virtue,  and  her  noblest  crown  ; 
Y<y  thee  the  seeds  of  conscious  worth  are  tired,  SOO 
Hero  by  hero,  fame  by  fame  inspired: 
Without  thine  aid  how  soon  the  hero  die?  ! 
By  thee  upborne  his  name  ascends  the  skies. 
This  Amnion  knew,  and  own'd  his  Homer's  lyre 
T^e  noblest  glory  of  Peliiles'  ire. 
This  knew  .Auuustu-.  and  from  Mantua's  shade 
To  courtly  ease  the  Roman  bard  convey'd; 
And  soon  exultmg  llow'd  the  song  divine. 
The  noblest  glory  of  the  Roman  line. 
Dear  was  the  Muse  to  Julius  :  ever  dear  810 

To  Scip:o;  though  the  ponderous  conquering  spear 
Koiighen'd  his  hand,  th'  immortal  pen  he  knew, 
And  to  the  tented  tiold  the  gentle  Muses  drew. 
Each  glorious  chief  of  Greek  or  Latian  line. 
Or  barbarous  race,  aHorn'd  th*  Aonian  shrine  39  j 
Each  glorious  name,  e'er  to  the  Muse  endear'd. 
Or  wooed  the  .Vluses,  orthe  Muse  revered. 
Alas,  on  Tago's  hapless  shores  alone 
The  Muse  is  slighted,  and  her  ch.irms  unknown  ;l 
For  tliis,  no  Virgil  here  attunes  the  lyre,  820 

No  Homer  here  awakes  the  hero's  tire. 
On  Tago's  shores  are  Scipios,  C«sars  bom. 
Ami  .Alexanders  Lisboa's  dime  adorn: 
But  Heaven  has  stampt  them  in  a  rougher  mould. 
Nor  gave  the  polish  to  their  genuine  gold. 

3'  See  the  sixth  .?)neid,  and  the  eleventh  Odys- 
sey. 

^  We  have  already  observed  that  Camoens  was 
not  misled  by  the  common  declamations  ag.iinst 
the  Gothic  conquerors.  "  Theodoric  the  second 
kii'g  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  pious  and  humane  prince, 
res  o red  in  some  degree  the  study  of  letters...  . 
He  adopted  into  his  service  Boethius,  the  most 
learned  and  almost  only  Latin  philosopher  of  that 
period.  Cassiodorus,  another  eminent  Roman 
scholar,  was  his  grand  secretani-. .  .  .Theodoric's 
patronaire  of  learning  is  applauded  by  Claudian, 
&c.  Many  other  Gothic  kings  were  equally 
attached  to  the  works  of  peace."  Warton,  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetrv. 


Careless  and  rude  or  to  be  known  or  know, 
In  vain  to  them  the  sweetest  numbers  tlowj 
Unheard,  in  vain  their  native  poet  >ings. 
And  cold  neglect  weighs  down  the  Muse's  wings. 
I  .'en  he  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Gama  warms  ^^SjO 
Walks  by,  unconscious  of  the  Muse's  charms  : 
For  him  no  Muse  shall  leave  her  golden  loom. 
No  palm  shall  blossom,  and  no  wreath  shall  bloom ; 
Yet  shall  my  labours  and  my  cares  be  paid 
By  fame  immortal,  and  by  Gama's  shade*' : 


*°  Don  Fran,  de  Gama,  grandson  of  the  hero  of 
the  Lusiad.  For  his  insignilieant  and  worthless  cha- 
racter, see  the  life  of  Camoens. 

*'  Ari.stotle  has  pronounced,  that  the  works  of 
Homer  contain  the  perfect  morlel  of  the  epic  poem. 
Homer  never  gives  us  any  digressive  declamation 
spoken  in  the  person  of  the  poet,  or  interruptive 
of  the  thread  of  his  narration.  For  this  reason 
Milton's  beautiful  complaint  of  his  blindness  has 
been  censured  as  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
epupreia.  Bur  it  may  be  presumed  there  is  an 
appeal  beyond  the  writings  of  Homer,  an  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  these  rules.  When  Homer  laid 
the  plan  of  his  works,  he  felt  that  to  write  a  poem 
like  a  history,  whose  parts  had  no  necessary  de- 
pendence and  connexion  with  each  o;  her,  must  be 
uninteresting  and  tiresome  to  the  reader  of  real 
genius.  The  unity  of  one  action  adorned  wi;h 
proper  collateral  episodes  therefore  pl•e^ented-it- 
self  ill  its  progressive  dependencies  of  beginnings 
middle,  and  end;  or,  in  other  words,  a  descrip- 
tion of  certain  circumstances,  the  actions  which 
these  produce,  and  the  catastrophe.  This  unity 
of  conduct,  as  most  interesting,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  epic  poem.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  a  declamation  in  the  person  of  the  poet, 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book,  is  properly  a 
breach  of  the  unity  of  the  conduct  of  the  action; 
the  omission  therefore  of  such  declamations  by 
Homer,  as  not  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  epic 
poem,  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of  them.  If 
this  however  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  critic,  let 
the  critic  remember,  that  Homer  has  many  di- 
gressive histories,  which  have  no  dependence  on, 
or  connexion  with,  the  action  of  the  poetii.  If  the 
declamation  of  Camoens  in  praise  of  poetry  must 
be  condemned,  what  defence  can  be  offered  for  the 
long  story  of  Maron's  wine  in  the  ninth  Odyssey, 
to  which  even  the  numbers  of  a  Pope  could  give 
no  dignity  I  Vet  however  a  Bossu  or  a  Ra;.iu  may 
condemn  the  digressive  exclamations  of  Camoens, 
the  reader  of  taste,  who  judges  from  what  he  feels, 
would  certainly  be  unwilling  to  have  them  ex- 
puneed.  The  declamation  with  which  he  con- 
cludes the  Seventh  Lusiad  must  please,  must 
touch  every  breast.  The  feelings  of  a  great  spirit 
in  the  evening  of  an  active  and  military  life, 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  neglect  and  depen- 
dence, yet  the  complaint  expressed  with  the  most 
manly  resentment,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  ge- 
nerous, and,  if  adorned  with  the  dress  of  poetrv, 
to  plead  an  excuse  for  its  admis-sion  with  the  man 
of  taste.  The  declamation  which  concludes  the 
present  book  has  also  some  arguments  to  offer  in 
its  defence.  As  the  fleet  of  Gama  have  now  safely 
conquered  many  difficulties,  and  are  promised  a 
pilot  to  conduct  them  to  India,  it  is  a  proper  con- 
trast to  the  murmurings  of  the  populacv  exurvs^- 
Vy 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Him  shall  the  song  on  every  shore  proclaim, 

The  first  of  lieroes,  first  of  naval  fame. 

Rude  and  ungrateful  though  my  country  be, 

This  proud  example  shall  be  taught  hv  me, 

"  Where'er  the  hero's  worth  demands  I  he  skies.  Si  0 

To  crown  tliat  worth  some    generous   bai-d   shall 


1,1  SI  AD  VI. 

^V  iTii  heart  sincere  the  royal  Pajan  joy'd. 
And  hospitable  rites  each  hour  employ'd  ; 
For  much  the  king  the  I.usian  hand  admired. 
And  iTiuch  their  friendship  and  their  aid  desired  ; 
Kach  hour  the  gay  festivity  prolongs, 
Melindian  dances,  and  Arabian  songs  ; 
Each  hour  in  mirthful  transport  steals  away. 
By  night  the  banquet,  and  the  cha^c  by  day : 
And  now  the  bosom  of  the  deep  invites, 
And  all  the  pride  of  Neptune's  festive  rites  ;         10 
Their  silken  banners  waving  o'er  the  tide, 
A  jovial  band,  tlie  painted  galleys  ride; 
The  net  and  angle  various  hands  employ, 
And  JIoi-)rish  timbrels  sound  the  notes  of  joy. 
Such  was  the  pomp  *,    wlien  i-'gypt's  beauteous 
Bade  all  the  pride  of  naval  show  convene,    [queen 
In  pleasure's  downy  bosom  to  beguile 
Her  love-sick  warrior :  o'er  the  breast  of  Nile 
Dazzling  with  gold  the  purple  ensigns  tiow'd, 
And  to  the  lute  the  gilded  barges  row'd,  20 

While  from  the  wave,  of  many  a  shining  hue, 
The  anglers'  lines  the  panting  lishes  drew. 

Now  from  the  west  the  sounding  breezes  blow, 
And  far  the  hoary  flood  was  yet  to  plough. 
The  fountain  and  the  field  bestow'<l  their  store. 
And  friendly  pilots  from  the  friendly  shore, 
Traiu'd  in  the  Indian  deep,  were  now  aboard,  ' 
AV'ben  Gama,  parting  from  Melinda's  lord. 
The  h(ily  vows  of  lasting  peace  renow'd, 
For  still  the  king  for  lasting  friendship  sntd  ;       GO 
That  Lusus'  heroes  in  his  port  supplied, 
And  tasted  rest,  he  own'd  his  dearest  pride ; 
And  vow'd  that  ever  while  the  seas  they  roam. 
The  Lnsian  tieels  should  find  a  bounteous  home; 
And  ever  from  the  generous  shore  receive 
M'hate'er  his  port,  wliate'er  his  land  could  give^. 

ed  by  the  old  man,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Lusiad, 
and  is  by  no  means  an  improper  conclusion  to  the 
episode  which  so  highly  extols  the  military  fame  of 
the  Lusian  warriors. 

'  Every  display  of  eastern  luNury  and  magnifi- 
ceuee  was  lavished  in  the  fishing  parties  on  the 
Nile,  with  which  Cleopatra  amused  Mark  Antony, 
■when  at  any  time  he  sho«ed  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness, or  seemed  inclined  to  abandon  the  effeminate 
life  which  he  led  with  his  mistress.  At  one  of 
these  parties,  Mark  Antony  having  procured  divers 
to  pntfishes  upon  hishooks  while  under  the  water, 
he  very  gallartly  boasted  to  his  mistress  of  his 
great  dexterity  in  angling.  Cleopatra  perceived 
iiis  art,  and  as  gallantly  outwitted  him.  Some 
other  divers  received  her  orders,  and  in  a  little 
while  Mark  Antony's  line  brought  up  a  fried  fish 
in  place  of  a  live  one,  to  the  vast  entertainment  of 

the  queen  and  all  the  convivial  company. Oc- 

tavius  was  at  this  time  on  his  march  to  decide  who 
should  be  master  of  the  world. 

"The  friendship  of  the  Portuguese  and  Melin- 
jlans  was  of  lonj  continuance.     See  the  preface. 


Nor  less  his  joy  the  grateful  chief  declared. 

And  now  to  seize  the  valued  hours  prepared. 

Full  to  the  wind  the  swelling  sails  he  gave. 

And  his  red  prows  divide  the  foamy  \va\e :  4» 

I  nil  to  the  rising  Sun  the  pdot  steers. 

And  far  from  shore  through  middle  ocean  bears. 

The  vaulted  sky  now  widens  o'er  their  heads. 

Where  first  the  infant  morn  his  radiance  sheds. 

And  now  with  transport  sparkling  in  his  eyes 

Keen  to  behold  the  Indian  mountains  rise, 

High  on  the  decks  each  Lusian  hero  smiles, 

Atid  proudly  in  his  thoughts  reviews  his  toils. 

When  the  stern  demon,  burning  with  disdain, 

Ileheld  the  llect  triumphant  plough  the  main  :    50 

The  powers  of  Heaven,  and   Heaven's  dread  Lord 

Uesolved  in  Lisboa  glorious  to  renew         [he  knew. 

The  Roman  honours — raiing  with  despair 

From  high  Olympus'  brow  he  cleaves  the  air, 

On  Earth  new  hopes  of  vengeance  to  devise, 

.And  sue  that  aid  denied  liim  in  the  skies : 

Blaspheming  Heaven,  he  pierced  the  dread  abode 

Of  ocean's  lord,  and  sought  the  ocean's  god. 

Deep  where  the  bases  of  the  liills  extend, 

And  F.arth's  huge  ribs  of  rock  euormous  bend,    60 

Where  roaring  through  the  cavcrn.s  mil  the  waves 

Responsive  as  the  aerial  tempest  raves, 

The  ocean's  monarch,  by  the  Nereid  train 

And  watery  gods  encircled,  holds  his  reign. 

Wide  o'er  the  deep,  which  line  could  ne'er  explore. 

Shining  with  hoaiy  sands  of  silver  ore, 

Kxtends  the  level,  where  the  palace  rears 

Its  crystal  towers,  and  emulates  the  spheres  ; 

So  starry  bright  the  lofty  turrets  blaze, 

And  vie  in  lustre  with  the  diamond's  rays.  79 

.Adorn'd  with  pillars  and  with  roofs  of  gold. 

The  golden  gates  their  massy  leaves  unfold  : 

Inwrought  with  pearl  the  lordly  pillars  shine; 

The  sculptured  walls  confess  a  hand  divine. 

Here  various  colours  in  confusion  lost, 

Old  Chaos'  face  and  troubled  image  boast. 

Here  rising  from  the  mass,    distinct  and  clear, 

-Apart  the  four  fair  elements  appear. 

High  o'er  the  rest  ascends  the  blaze  of  lire. 

Nor  fed  by  matter  did  the  rays  aspire,  80 

But  glow'd  ethereal,  as  the  living  flame,     [frame. 

Which,   stolen  from   Heaven,   inspired    the  vital 

Next,  all-embracing  air  was  spread  around. 

Thin  as  the  light,  incapable  of  wound  ; 

The  subtile  power  the  burning  south  pervades. 

And  penetrates  the  depth  of  polar  shades. 

Here  mother  Karth,    v;ith  mountains  crown'd,  is 

seen, 
Her  trees  in  blossom,  and  her  lawns  in  green; 
Tlie  low  ing  beeves  adorn  the  clover  vales. 
The  fleecy  dams  bespread  the  sloping  dales ;       90 
Here  land  from  land  the  silver  streams  divide; 
The  sportive  fishes,  through  the  crystal  tide, 
Bedropt  with  gold  their  shining  sides  display  : 
And  here  old  Ocean  rolls  his  billows  gray  ; 
Beneath  the  Moon's  pale  orb  his  current  flows, 
And  round  the  Earth  his  giant  arms  he  throws, 
.Another  scene  display'd  the  dread  alarms 
Of  war  in  Heaven,  and  mighty  Jo\e  in  arms  : 
Hei-e  Titan's  race  their  swelling  nerves  distend 
Like  knotted  oaks,  and  from  their  bases  rend     109 
.And  tower  the  mountains  to  the  thumlering  sky. 
While  round  their  heads  the  forky  lightnings  fly : 
Beneath  huge  .^Ltna  vonquish'd  Typhon  lies. 
And  vomits  smoke  and  fire  against  the  darken'd 

skies. 


Here  seems  the  iilctured  wall  pnssessM  of  life; 
Two  lods  contending  in  the  noble  strife. 
The  choicest  boon  to  human  kind  to  ?ivo, 
Their  toils  to  lijhlen,  or  their  Mants  relieve^: 
While  Pallns  here  ajipear5  to  irave  her  hand<, 
The  peacefid  olive's  silver  bonshs  expand  :         110 
Here,  while  the  ocean's  god  indignant  frawn'd, 
And  raised  his  trident  from  the  wounded  ground, 
As  yet  inlaniled  in  the  earth  appears 
The  warrior  horse,  his  ample  chest  he  rears, 
His  wide  red  nostrils  smoke,  his  eye-balls  glare. 
And  his  fore  hoofs,  hit'h  pawlne,  smite  the  air. 
']  hough   wide  and   various  o'er  the  sculptured 
stone  5 
The  feats  of  gods  and  god-like  heroes  shone, 
On  spedl  the  vengeful  demon  views  no  more: 
Forward  be  rushes  through  the  golden  do',r,      I '20 
Where  oce;m's  king,  enclosed  with  nymphs  divine. 
In  rega!  stale  receives  the  king  of  wine : 
**  O  Mej)tiine  !"  instant  as  he  came,  he  cries, 
"  Here  let  my  prconce  wake  no  cold  surprise, 
A  friend  I  come,  yonr  friendship  to  implore 
Against  the  Fates  unjust,  and  Fortune's  power; 
Beneath  whose  shafts  the  great  celestials  bow  :. ,. 
Vet  ere  I  more,  if  more  you  wish  to  know, 
The  watery  gorls  in  awful  senate  call. 
For  all  should  hear  the  wrong  that  touches  all."]  50 

3  According  to  fable,  \eptune  and  Minerva  dis- 
puted the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  city  of 
Athens.  They  agreed  to  determine  the  contest  by 
a  display  of  their  wisdom  and  power,  in  conferring 
the  mo.«t  beneficial  gift  on  makiml.  Neptune 
struck  the  earth  with  his  trident  and  produced  the 
lioise,  whose  bounding  motions  are  ejublematical 
of  the  agitation  of  the  sea.  Minerva  commanded 
the  orne-tree,  the  symbol  of  peace  and  riches,  to 
spring  forth.  The  victory  was  adiudgiil  to  the 
goddess,  from  whom  the  city  was  named  Athens. 
As  the  Egyptians  and  Mexicans  wrote  their  his- 
tory in  hieroglyphics,  the  taste  of  the  ancient 
Grecians  clothed  almost  every  occurrence  in  my- 
thological allegory.  The  founders  of  Athens,  it  is 
most  probable,  disputed  whether  their  new  city 
should  be  named  from  the  frrtility  of  the  soil  or 
from  the  marine  situation  of  Attica.  The  former 
opinion  prevailed,  and  the  town  received  its  name 
ill  honour  of  the  goddess  of  the  olive-tree. 

4  As  Neptune  struck  the  earth  with  his  trident, 
Minerva,  says  the  fable,  struck  the  earth  with  her 
lance.  That  she  waved  her  hand  while  the  olive- 
boughs  spie.id,  is  a  line  poetical  attitude,  and 
varies  the  picture  from  that  of  Neptune,  which 
follows  it, 

5  The  description  of  palaces  is  a  favourite  topic 
several  times  touched  upon  by  the  two  great  ir.as- 
ters  of  epic  poetry,  in  which  they  have  been  hap- 
pily imitated  by  their  three  greatest  di.-ciples 
among  the  moderns,  Camue"s,  Tasso,  and  Milton. 
T4ic  description  of  the  palace  of  Neptune  has  great 
merit.  Nothing  can  be  more  in  place  than  the 
picture  of  chaos  and  Ihe  four  elements.  The  war 
of  the  gods,  and  the  contest  of  Neptune  and  Mi- 
nerva are  touched  with  the  true  boldness  of  poe- 
tical colouring.  But  perhaps  it  deserves  censure 
thus  to  point  out  what  every  reader  of  taste  must 
perceive.  To  show  to  the  mere  English  reader 
that  the  Portuguese  poet  is,  in  his  manner,  truly 
classical,  i>  the  iutentiou  of  many  of  these  notes. 
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Neptune  alarm'd,  with  Instant  speed  commands 
From  every  shore  to  call  the  watery  bands: 
Triton,  who  boasts  his  high  Neptunean  race 
Sprung  from  the  god  by  Salace's  embrace, 
•Attendant  on  his  sire  the  trumpet  sounds, 
Or  through  the  yielding  naves,  his  herald,  bounds- 
Huge  is  his  bulk  deform'd,  and  dark  his  hue ; 
His  bushy  beard  and  hairs  that  never  knew 
The  smoothing  comb,  of  sea  weed  rank  and  long. 
Around  his  breast  and  shoulders  danglinghung,UO 
And  on  the  matted  locks  black  muscles  clung- 
A  shell  of  purple  on  his  head  he  bore*  ' 

Around  bis  loins  no  tangling  garb  he  wore. 
But  all  was  covei'd  with  the  slimy  brood. 
The  snaily  oll-pring  of  the  unctuous  flood. 
And  now  ub«lient  to  his  dreadful  sire. 
High  o'er  the  wave  his  brawny  arms  aspire  • 
To  his  black  mouth  his  crooked  shell  applied'. 
The  blast  rebellows  o'er  the  ocean  wide  : 
Wide  o'er  their  sbores.where'er  their  waters  flow,  150 
T  he  watery  powers  the  awful  summons  know; 
Anil  instant  darting  to  the  palace  hall, 
Att(  nd  the  founder  of  the  Dardan  wall '. 


•"  In  the  Portuguese, 

Na  cabcfa  por  gorra  tinha  posta, 
Huma  mui  grande  casca  de  lagosta. 
Thus  rendered  by  Fanshaw, 

He  had  (for  a  niontera  *)  on  bis  crown 
The  shell  of  a  red  L.bster  overgrown. 
The  description  of  Triton,  who,  as  Fanshaw  says. 

Was  a  great  nasty  clown 

is  in  the  style  of  the  classics.  His  parentage  is 
ditkrently  related.  Hesiod  makes  him  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  By  Triton,  in  the  phy- 
sical sense  of  the  fable,  is  meant  the  noise,  and  by 
yalace.  the  mother  by  some  ascribed  to  him  the 
salt  of  the  ocean.  The  origin  of  the  fable  of  Tri- 
ton, It  IS  probable,  was  founded  en  the  appearance 
of  a  sea  animal,  which,  according  to  some  ancient 
and  modern  naturalists,  in  the  upward  parts  re- 
sembles the  human  figure.  Pausanias  relates  a 
wonderful  story  of  a  mol,strou^ly  large  one,  which 
often  came  ashore  on  the  meadows  of  BiTOtia.  Over 
his  head  was  a  kind  of  finny  cartilaje,  which,  at  a 
distance,  ai)peared  like  hai.-,  the~body  covered 
with  brown  scales,  and  nose  and  ears  like  the  hu- 
man ;  the  mouth  of  a  dreadful  width,  jagged  with 
teeth  like  those  of  a  panther;  the  eyes  of  a 
greenish  hue;  the  hands  divided  into  fingers,  the 
nails  of  which  were  crooketl,  and  of  a  shclly'sub- 
stance.  This  monster,  whose  extremities  ended  ia 
a  tail  like  a  dolphin's,  devoured  both  men  and 
beasts  as  they  chanced  in  his  way.  The  citizens 
of  Tanagra,  at  last,  contrived  his  destruction. 
They  set  a  large  vessel  full  of  wine  on  the  sea 
shore.  Triton  g,.t  drunk  with  it,  and  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  in  which  condition  the  Tanagrlans 
beheaded  him,  and  afterwards,  with  great"  pro- 
priety, hung  up  his  body  in  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus ;  where,  says  Pausanias,  it  continued  a  Ion" 
time.  • 

'  Neptune. 

*  Montera,  the  SpanUh  word  fjr  a  huntsman's 
cap. 
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OM  father  Ocean,  with  his  numerciis  race 

Of  daughters  and  of  sons,  was  (irst  in  plaie. 

Ki'reus  and  Doris,  from  whose  nuplials  sprung 

The  lovely  Nereid  train  for  ever  yonn;;-, 

Who  people  every  sea  on  every  strniici, 

Appear'd,  attended  with  their  fihal  band; 

And  changefid  Proteus,  whose  prophetir  mind' 

Tlie  secret  cause  of  Bacchus'  rage  divined,        16". 

Attendinjr,  left  the  flocks,  his  scaly  charge. 

To  graze  the  bitter  weedy  f 'am  at  large. 

In  charms  of  power  the  raein_(;  waves  to  tame. 

The  lovelv  spouse  of  ocean  s  sovereign  came'; 

From  Heaven  and  Vesta  S|)rnng  the  birlh  divine. 

Her  snowy  limbs  bright   through  the  vestments 

shine. 
Here  wiih  the  dolphin,  who  persuasive  led  '" 
Her  modest  steps  to  Neptune's  spousal  bed. 
Fair  Amphitrile  moved,_more  sweet,  more  gay.  170 
Than  vernal  fragrance  and  the  flowers  of  May  ; 
Together  «iih  her  sister  spouse  she  came. 
The  s.nme  their  wedded  loid,  their  love  the  same  ; 
The  same  the  brightness  of  their  sparkling  eyes, 
Bright  as  the  Sun  and  azure  as  the  skies. 
She  who  the  rage  of  Athanias  to  shup  " 
Plunged  in  the  billows  with  her  infant  son; 
A  goddess  now,  a  god  the  smiling  hoy, 
Together  sped  :   and  Glaucus  lost  to  joy  ", 
Curst  in  his  love  by  vengeful  Circe's  hate,  180 

Attending  wept  his  Scylla's  hapless  fate. 

'The  fullest  and  best  account  of  the  fable  of 
Proteus  is  in  the  fourth  Odyssey. 

9  Thetis. 

'"  Ca-tera  has  a  most  curious  note  on  this  pas- 
sage. "  Neptune,"  says  he,  "  is  the  vivifying 
spirit,  and  Aniphitrite  the  humidity  of  the  sea. 
which  the  dolphin,  the  divine  iuti-llisence.  unites 
for  the  generation  and  noiuishment  of  fishes. 
Who."  says  he,  "  caiuiot  but  be  struck  with 
admiration  to  find  how  consonant  this  is  to  tlie 
sacred  Scripture;  Spiritus  Domini  fertur  super 
aquas;  The  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters." 

"  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione, 
and  second  spouse  of  Athamas.'  king  of  Thebes. 
The  fables  of  her  fate  are  various.  That  which 
Camoens  follows  is  the  most  (  ommon.  Athamas, 
seized  with  madness,  imagined  that  his  spou>e  was 
a  lioness,  and  her  two  sons  young  lions.  In  this 
phrensy  he  slew  Lcarchns, -and  drove  the  mother 
and  her  other  son  Melicertus  into  the  sea.  The 
corpse  01  the  mother  was  thrown  ashore  on 
Megaria,  and  that  of  the  sou  at  Corinlh.  They 
wereafterwards  d  ified,  the  one  as  a  sea  goddess, 
the  other  as  the  god  of  harbours. 

'^  A  tisberman,  says  the  fable,  who,  on  eating  a 
certain  herb,  was  turned  into  a  sea  god.  Circe 
was  enamoured  of  him,  anil,  in  revenge  of  her 
slighted  love,  poisoned  the  fountain  where  his 
mistress  usually  bathed.  By  the  force  of  the  en- 
chantment the  favoured  Scylla  was  changed  into 
a  hideous  monster,  whose  loins  were  surrounded 
wirh  the  ever-barking  beads  of  dogs  and  wolves. 
Scyll.n,  on  this,  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  rock  which  hears  her  name. 
The  rock  Scvlla  at  a  distance  appears  like  the 
statue  of  a  woman:  the  furious  dashing  of  the 
waves  in  the  cavities  which  are  level  with  the 
water,  resembles  the  barking  of  wolves  and  dogs. 
kence  the  fable. 


And  now  assembled  in  the  hall  divine. 
The  ocean  gods  in  solemn  council  join  ; 
The  goddesses  on  pearl  embroidery  sate, 
The  gods  on  sparkling  crystal  chairs  of  state; 
And  proudly  honour'd  on  the  regal  throne, 
Beside  the  ocean's  lord,  Thyonetis  shone '3. 
High  from  the  roof  the  living  amber  glows  '■<, 
High  from  the  roof  the  stream  of  glory  flows. 
Anil  richer  fragnmee  far  around  exhales  1?0 

Tlian  that  which  breathes  on  fair  Arabia's  gales. 

Attention  now  in  listening  silence  waits:  — 
The  power,  whose  bosom  raged  against  the  Fates, 
Rising,  easts  round  his  vengeful  eyes,  while  rage 
Spread  o'er  his  brows  the  wrinkled  seams  of  age  : 
"  O  ihou,"  he  fries,    "  whose  birthright  sovereign 
From  pole  to  pole  the  raging  waves  obey;      [sway 
Of  hiunan  race  't  is  thine  to  fix  the  bounds, 
Aud  fence  the  nations  with  thy  watery  mounds  : 
And  thou,  dread  power,  O  father  Ocean,  heai  !  200 
Thou,  whose  wide  arms  embrace  the  world's  wide 
'T  is  thine  the  haughtiest  victor  to  restrain,[sphere  ; 
And  hind  each  nation  in  its  own  donjain  : 
And  you,  ye  gods!  to  whom  the  seas  are  given, 
Your  just  partition  witli  the  gods  of  Heaven; 
You  who  of  old  unpunish'd  never  bore 
The  daring  trespass  of  a  foreign  oar  ; 
You  who  beheld,  when  Earth's  dreadofTspringstrove 
To  scale  the  vaulted  sky,  the  seat  of  Jove, 
Indignant  Jove  deep  to  the  nether  world  210 

The  rebel  band  in  blazing  thunders  hurPd. 
.•\las  !  the  great  monition  lost  on  yon. 
Supine  you  slumber,  while  a  roving  crew. 
With  impious  search,  explore  the  watery  way, 
And  unresisted  through  your  empire  stray. 
To  seize  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  main  ; 
Their  fearless  prows  your  ancient  laws  disdain: 
Where  far  from  mortal  sight  his  hoary  head 
Cl  I  f)cean  hides,  their  darini;  sails  they  spread; 
And  their  glad  shouts  are  echoed  where  the  roar  22* 
Of  mounting  billows  only  howl'd  before. 
In  wonder,  silent,  ready  Boreas  sies 
Your  passive  languor  and  neglectful  ease  ; 
T^eady  with  force  auxiliar  to  restrain 
The  bold  intruders  on  your  awful  reign; 
Prepared  to  burst  his  tempest*,  as  of  old. 
When  his  black  whirlwinds  o'er  the  ocean  roH'd, 
And  rent  the  Mynian  sails,  whose  impious  pride  '» 
First  braied  tlu-ir  fury,  and  your  power  defied. 
Xor  deem  that,  fraudful,  I  my  hope  deny  ;        230 
My  dartcn'd  glory  sped  me  from  the  sky. 
How  high  my  honours  on  the  Indian  shore  ' 
How  soon  these  honours  must  avail  no  mere  ! 
Unless  these  rovers,  v»ho  with  doubled  shame 
To  stain  my  conquests,  bear  my  vassal's  name  '*, 
Unless  they  perish  on  the  billowy  way — 
Then  rouse,  ye  gods,  and  vindicate  your  sway. 
The  powers  of  Heaven  in  vengeful  anguish  see 
The  tyrant  of  the  skies,  and  Fate's  decree; 

"  Thyoneus,  a  name  of  Bacchus. 

'4       From  the  arched  roof. 

Pendent  by  subtile  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  Stan  y  lamps,  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.  Milton. 

^5  The  sails  of  the   Argonauts,  inhabitants  of 
Mynia. 

'"See  the  first  note  on  the   First  Book  of  the 
Lusiad. 
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Tlie  iJrcad  decree,  that  to  the  I,n>ian  train         '2-VO 
Consigns,  betravs  your  empire  of  the  ma'n  : 
Say,  Shall  vour  wron?:  alaiui  the  high  abodes  ? 
Art  men  exalted  to  the  rank  of  pods. 
O'er  y  'U  exalted,  whje  in  careless  ease 
You  yield  the  wrested  trident  of  theseas; 
Usurp'd  vour  inonarehy,  your  honours  stain'd, 
Your  birihriplit  ravish'd,  and  your  naves  profaned! 
Alike  the  daring  wrong  to  me,  to  you, 
A?id  shall  my  lips  in  vain  your  vengeance  sue  ! 
Tl  is.  tlii>  to  sue  from  hijjh  Olympus  bore — "   2j0 
Murt'  he  attempts,  but  rage  permits  no  more. 
Fieree  burstinfr  wrath  the  watery  gods  inspires. 
And  their  red  eye-balls  burn  with  livid  lires : 
tleaving  and  panting;  struggles  every  breast, 
With  the  fierce  billons  of  hot  ire  opprest. 
'Iwicc  from  his  seat  divining  Proteus  rose, 
And  twice  he  shook  enraged  his  sedgy  brows: 
In  vain  ;   the  mandate  was  already  given, 
From  Neptune  sent,  to  lotise  the  winds  of  Heaven  : 
In  valu  ;  though  jirophecy  his  lips  inspired,       260 
The  ocean's  queen  his  silent  lips  required. 
Nor  less  the  storm  of  headlong  rage  denies. 
Our  cuuncil  to  debate,  or  thought  to  rise. 
And  now  the  god  of  tempests  swift  unbinds 
From  their  dark  caves  the  various  rushing  winds  : 
High  o'er  the  storm  the  power  impetuous  rides, 
His  howling  voice  tlie  roaring  tempest  guides; 
Right  to  the  dauntless  fleet  their  rage  he  pours. 
And  first  their  headlong  outrage  tear-  the  shores  ; 
A  deeper  night  involves  the  darken'd  air.  270 

Anil  livid  flashes  through  the  mouniauis  glare: 
Up-rooted  oaks,  w  ith  all  their  leafy  pride,    [side  ; 
IvjII  thundering  down  the  groaning  mountain's 
And  men  and  herds  in  clamorous  upnar  run, 
The  rocking  towers  and  clashing  woods  to  shun. 

While  thus  tlie  council  of  the  watery  state. 
Enraged,  decree  the  Liisian  heroes'  fate. 
The  weary  fleet  before  the  gentle  gale 
With  joyful  hopedisplay'd  the  steady  sail  ; 
Through   the    smooth    deep    they    plough'd    the 
lengthening  way ;  2t>0 

Beneath  the  wave  the  purple  car  of  day 
To  sable  night  the  eastern  sky  resign'd. 
And  o'er  the  decks  cold  breathed  the  midnight  wind. 
All  hut  the  watch  in  narm  pavilions  slept ; 
The  second  watch  the  wonted  vigilskepl  ; 
Supine  their  limbs,  the  mast  supports  the  head, 
And  the  broad  yard  sail  o'er  their  shoulders  spread 
A  grateful  cover  from  the  chilly  gale. 
And  sleep's  soft  dews  their  heavy  eyes  assail. 
Languid  against  the  languid  power  they  strive, 290 
And  sweet  discourse  preserves  their  thoughts  alive. 
When  Leonardo,  whose  enamoiu'd  thought 
In  every  dream  the  pliahted  fair-one, sought — 
'J"he  dews  of  sleep  what  better  to  remove 
Than  the  s.ift.  woeful,  plea-ing  tales  of  love? 
"  Ill-timed,  alas,"  the  brave  Veloso  cries, 
"  The  tales  of  love,  that  melt  the  heart  and  eyes. 
The  dear  enchantments  of  the  fair  I  know. 
The  fearful  transport  and  the  rapturous  woe: 
But  with  our  state  ill  suits  the  grief  or  .ioy;       300 
Lei  war,  let  gallant  war  our  thoughts  employ: 
With  dangers  threaten'd,  let  the  tale  inspire 
The  scorn  of  danger,  and  the  hero's  fire." 
His  mates  with  joy  the  brave  Veloso  hear. 
And  uu  the  youth  the  speaker's  toil  confer. 
The  brave  Veloso  takes  the  word  with  joy, 
■'  And  truth,"  he  cries,  "  shall  these  slow  hours 
decoy. 


The  warlike  tale  adorns  our  nation's  faTie; 
Ihe  twelve  of  K.nelandgive  the  noble  theme." 
"  When   Pedro's   gallant    heir,    the    valiant 
John,  3H) 

Gave  war's  full  splendour  to  the  I.onan  throne, 
111  haughty  Kngland,  where  the  win'er  spreads 
His  snowy  mantle  o'er  the  shining  meads  ", 
Ihe  seeds  of  strife  the  fierce  Erinnys  sows; 
Ihe  baleful  strife  from  onirt  dissension  rose. 
With  every  charm  adorn'd,  and  ever*'  grace, 
That  spreads  its  magic  o'er  the  female  face,. 
Twelve  ladies  shincd  the  courtly  train  amung, 
The  first,  the  fairest  of  the  courtly  thmng: 
nut  envy'.-  breath  reviled  their  injured  name,  326 
And  stain  d  the  honour  of  their  virgin  fame. 
Twelve  youthful  barons  own'd  the  f  ml  report. 
The  charge  at  first,  perhaps,  a  tale  of  sport. 
Ah,  base  the  sport  that  lightly  dares  defame 
The  sacred  honour  of  a  lady's  name  ! 
What  knighthood  asks  the  proud  accusers  yield  '•, 
And  dare  the  damsels'  champions  to  the  fit. d. 


"  In  the  original. 

La  na  grande  Inglaferra,  qne  de  neve 

Bcreal  sempre  abuuda 

that  is,  •'  In  illustrions  England,  always  covered 
with  northern  snow."  Though  the  translator  was 
willing  to  retain  the  manner  of  Homer,  he  thought 
it  j)ro}ier  to  correct  the  errour  in  niitural  history 
fallen  into  by  Camoeus.  Fansliaw  seems  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  mistake  of  his  author,  and  has 
g.ven  the  following,  unciiuntenanci  d  by  the  Por» 
tuguese,  in  place  of  the  eternal  snows  ascribed  to 
his  country  : 

In  merry  England,  which  (fnim  cliffs  that  stand 
Like  hills  of  snow)  once  .Albion's  name  did  git. 

"The  translator,  either  by  his  own  researches, 
or  bv  his  application  to  some  gentlemen  who  were 
most  hkely  to  inform  him,  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  sligiitest  vestige  of  this  chiv.ilnnis 
adventure  in  any  memoirs  of  the  English  history- 
It  is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  however  adorned 
with  romantic  ornament,  it  is  not  entirely  without 
founilation  in  truth,  eastern,  who  unhappily  docs 
not  cite  his  authority,  gives  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Portuguese  champions;  Alvaro  \  az  d'.\[- 
maila.  afterwards  count  d'.Avranches  in  Normandy  ; 
another  Alvaro  d'.Mmada,  suinamed  the  Juster, 
from  his  dexterity  at  th.it  warlke  exercise;  Lipez 
Fernando  Pacheco;  Pedro  Homen  d'.\costa ; 
■  lu.in  Augu.-tiii  Pereyra  ;  Luis  Gonsalez  de  Mala- 
fay  ;  the  two  brothers  Alvaro  and  Rodrigo  Mendez 
de  Cerveyra ;  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva ;  Soueyro 
d'Acosta,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  .\costa  ip 
Alric.n;  Martin  Lopez  d'.Azevedo;  and  Alvaro 
(ionsalez  de  Coutigno,  snrnained  Magricio.  The 
names  of  the  English  cham|>i  ns  and  of  the  ladies, 
he  confesses,  are  unknown,  nor  does  history  posi- 
tively explain  the  injury  of  which  tlie  dames 
complained.  It  must  however,  he  adds,  have 
been  such  as  required  thealoneinent  of  blood; — il 
falloit  qu'elle  luit  sanglante  ; — si  nee  two  sovereigns 
allowed  to  determine  it  by  the  swi  rd.  "Some 
Clitics,"  says  Castera,  "  may  perhaps  condemn  this 
episotle  of  Camoens  ;  but  for  my  part.'*  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  think  the  adventure  of  Olindo  and  So- 
phroaia,  iu  Tasjo,  is  much  more  to  be  blamed. 
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'  There  let  the  cause,  as  honour  wills,  be  tried. 
And  let  the  lance  and  ruthless  swurd  decide.' 
The  lovely  dames  implore  the  courtly  train,      330 
With  tears  implore  them,  but  implore  in  vain; 
So  famed,  so  dreaded  tower'd  eacli  boastful  knight. 
The  damsels'  lovers  shunn'd  the  profler'd  tight. 
Of  arm  unable  to  repel  the  strong, 
The  heavL*s  each  feeling:  conscious  of  the  wronjf, 
When  rob^dof  all  the  female  breast  holds  dear. 
Ah  Heaven,  how  bitter  flows  the  female  tear  ! 
To  Lancaster's  bold  duke  the  damsels  sue; 
Adown  their  cheeks,  now  ]>aler  than  the  hue 
Of  snowdrops  trembling  to  the  chilly  gale,        340 
The  slow-paced  crystal  tears  their  wrongs  bewail. 
When    down  the    beauteous  face    the    dew-drop 

flows. 
What  manly  bosom  can  its  force  oppose  ! 
His  hoary  curls  th'  indignant  hero  shakes. 
And  all  his  youthful  rage  restored  awakes  : 
'  Though    loth,'     he  cries,  '  to  plunge    my  bold 
In  civil  discord,  yet  appease  your  tears  :  [compeers 
From  Lusitania — '  for  on  Lubian  ground 
Grave  Lancaster  had  strode  with  laurel  erown'd; 
Had  mark'd  how  bold  the  Lusian  heroes  shone,  3iO 
What  time  he  claim'd  the  proud  Castilian  throne  '9, 


The  episode  of  the  Italian  poet  is  totally  exuberant, 
il  esttout-i-fait  postiche, — wherea^thatof  the  Por- 
tuguese has  a  direct  relation  to  his  proposed  sub- 
ject ;  the  wars  of  his  country,  a  vast  field,  in  which 
he  has  admirably  succeeded,  without  prejudice  to 
the  first  rule  of  the  epopccia.  the  unity  of  the  ac- 
tion." To  this  may  be  added  the  suft'rage  of  Vol- 
taire, who  acknowledges  that  Cainoeus  artfully 
interweaves  the  history  of  Portugal.  And  the 
severest  critic  must  allow  that  the  episode  related 
by  Veloso  is  happily  introduced.  To  one  who 
has  ever  been  at  sea,  the  scene  must  be  particu- 
larly pleasing.  The  fleet  is  under  sail,  they 
plough  the  smooth  deep. 

And  o'er  the  decks  cold  breathed  the  midnightwind. 
All  but  the  second  watch  are  asleep  in  their  warm 
pavilions;  the  second  watch  sit  by  the  mast,  shel- 
tered from  the  chilly  gale  by  a  broad  sail-cloth  ; 
sleep  begins  to  overpower  them,  and  they  tell 
stories  to  entertain  one  another.  For  bcautifid 
picturesque  simplicity  there  is  no  seascene  equal 
to  this  in  the  Odyssey  or  jEneid,  And  even  the 
prejudice  of  a  Scali^er  must  have  confessed,  that 
the  romantic  chivalrous  narrative  of  Veloso, 
What  dangers  threaten'd,  let  the  tale  inspire 

The  scorn  of  danger,  and  the  hero's  fire 

is  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
speaker  and  his  audience,  than  almost  any  of  the 
long  histories,  which  on  all  occasions,  and  'Onie- 
tinies  in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
relate  to  each  other.  Pope  has  been  already  cited, 
as  giving  his  sanction  to  the  fine  effect  of  variety 
in  the  ej)ic  poem.  The  present  instance,  which 
has  a  peculiar  ailvantage,  in  agreeably  suspending 
the  mind  of  the  reader  after  the  storm  is  raised  by 
the  machinations  of  Pacchus,  may  be  cited  as  a 
conlirinatiuu  of  the  opinion  of  that  judicious  poet. 
•9  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  claimed 
the  crown  of  Castile  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  donna 
Constanlia.  daughter  of  don  Pedro,  the  late  king. 
Assisted  by  his  son-iu  law,  John  I.  of  Portugal,  he 


How  matchless  pour'd  the  tempest  of  their  might, 
When  thundering  at  his  side  they  ruled  the  light  : 
Nor  less  their  ardent  passion  for  the  fair,       [care. 
Generous  and  brave,  he    view'd   with    wondering 
When  erown'd  with  roses  to  the  nuptial  bed 
The  warlike  .lohn  his  lovely  daughter  led — 
■  I'lom  Lusilania's  clime,'  the  hero  cries, 
'  The  gallant  champions  of  your  fauie  shall  rise: 
Their  hearts  will    burn,  for   well   their   hearts  I 
know,  set) 

To  pour  your  vengeance  on  the  guilty  foe. 
Let  courtly  phra.-.e  the  heroes'  worth  admire. 
And  for  your  injured  names  that  worth  require: 
Let  all  the  soft  endearments  of  the  fair. 
And  words  that  weep  your  wrongs,  your  wrongs 

declare. 
My.self  the  heralds  to  the  chiefs  will  send. 
And  to  the  king,  my  valiant  sou,  commend.' 
He  spoke;  and  twelve  of  Lusian  race  he  names, 
AW  noble  youths,  the  champions  of  the  dames. 
The  dames  by  lot  their  gallantchatnpions  choose  "^^j 
And  each  her  hero's  name  exulting  xiews.  571 

Each  in  a  various  letter  hails  her  chief. 
And  earnest  for  his  aid  relates  her  grief: 
Each  to  the  king  her  courtly  homage  sends. 
And  valiant  Lancaster  their  cause  coumieuds. 
Soon  as  to  Tagus'  shores  the  heralds  came, 
Swift  through  the  palace  poiirs  the  sprightly  fiame 
Of  bigh-soui'd  chivalry  ;  the  monarch  glov.s 
First  on  the  listed  field  to  dare  the  foe- ; 
But  regal  state  withheld.     Alike  their  tires,      381) 
Each  courtly  noble  to  the  toil  aspires  : 
High  on  his  helm,  the  envy  of  his  peers, 
Each  chosen  knight  the  plume  of  combat  wears. 
In  that  proud  port  half-circled  by  the  wave  ■", 
Which  Portugallia  to  the  nation  gave, 
A  deathless  name,  a  speedy  sloop  receives 
The  sculptured  bucklers,  and  the  clasping  greaves. 
The  ^words  of  Ebro,  spears  of  lofty  size. 
And  breast-plates  flaming  with  a  thousand  dyes, 
Helmetshigh-|)lumed,  and,  pawing  for  the  fight,390 
Bold  steeds,  whose  harness  shone  with  silvery  light 
Dazzling  the  day.     And  now  the  rising  gale 
Invites  the  heroes,  and  demands  the  sail, 
When  brave  JMagricio  thus  his  peers  addre.st, 
'  Oh,  friends  in  arms,  of  equal  powers  contest, 
Umg  have  1  hoped  through  foreign  climes  to  stray. 
Where  other  streams  than  Douro  wind  their  way  ; 
To  note  what  various  shares  of  bliss  and  woe 
From  various  laws  and  various  customs  flow. 
Nor  deem  that,  artful,  I  the  fight  decline;         400 
England  shall  know  the  combat  shall  be  mine. 
L!y  land  I  speed,  and  should  dark  fate  prevent. 
For  death  alone  shnll  blight  my  firm  intent. 
Small  may  the  sorr.iw  for  my  absence  be,        [me. 
For   yours    were   conquest,    though    unshared   by 

entered  Calicia,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile 
at  the  city  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.  He  after- 
wards relinquished  his  pretensions  on  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Catalina  with  the  infant  don  Henry 
of  Castile.     See  note  211  of  Lusiad  IV. 

''"  The  ten  champions,  who  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Jerusalem  are  sent  by  Godfrey  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Armida,  are  chosen  by  lot.  Tasso,  who 
had  read  the  Lus.ad,  aud  admired  its  author,  un- 
doubtedly had  the  Portuguese  poet  in  his  eye. 

•"  Oporto,  called  by  the  Romans  Calle.  Hence 
Portugal. 
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Yet  soinetliinytiioretlian  human  H-armsmy  breast". 
And  sudden  whispers,  lu  our  fortunes  blest, 
Nor  envious  chance,  nor  rocks,  nor  whcliiiy  tide. 
Shall  our  jilad  racetins  at  the  list  divide.' 

"  He  said  :  andn  jw  theritesof  partin^friends410 
Sufficed,  through  Leon  and  Casteel  he  bends* 
On  many  a  Held  enrapt  the  hero  stood. 
And  the  proud  scenes  of  Luslan  conquest  view'd. 
Navar  he  pass'd,  and  pass'd  the  dreary  «ild, 
Where  rocks  on  rocks  o'er  yawning  glynsare  piled  j 
Tlie  wolf's  dread  range,  where  to  the  evening  skies 
III  clouds  involved  the  cold  Pyrel!iall^  rise. 
Throufe'h  Gallia's  Uo'.very  vales  and  whealen  plains 
He  strays,  and  Belgia  now  his  steps  detains. 
'I'liere,  as  forgetful  of  his  vow'd  intent,  420 

In  various  cares  the  fleeting  days  he  spent; 
His  peers  the  while  direct  to  England's  strand. 
Plough  theclrill  northern  wave;  and  noxv  at  laud, 
.Adnrn'd  in  armour,  and  embroidery  gay. 
To  lordly  London  holds  the  crowded  way. 
liold  Lancaster  receives  the  knights  with  ioy  ; 
The  feast  and  warlike  song  each  hour  employ. 
I'he  beauteous  dames  attending  wake  their  fire. 
With  tears  enrage  them,  ar.d  with  smiles  inspire. 
And  now  with  doubtful  bluslits  rose  the  day,    430 
Decreed  the  rites  of  wounded  fame  to  pay. 
Tiie  Knglish  monarcli  gives  the  listed  bounds. 
And,  fivt  in  rank,  with  shining  spears  surrounds. 
IJefore  their  dames  tlie  gallant  knights  advance, 
Each  like  a  Mars,  and  shake  the  beamy  lance  ; 
The  dames,  adorn'd  in  silk  and  gold,  display 
A  thousand  colours  glittering  to  the  day  : 
Alone  in  tears,  and  doleful  mourning,  came, 
Lnhonour'd  i>y  her  knight,  Magricio's  dame. 
'  Fear  not  our  prowess,'  cry  the  hold  eleven,       440 
'  In  numbers,  not  in  might,  we  st.and  uneven  ; 
More  could  we  spare,  secure  of  dauntless  might, 
When  for  the  injured  female  name  we  tight.' 

**  Uenealh  a  canopy  of  regal  state. 
High  on  a  throne  the  Knglish  monarch  sate  ; 
All  roiuid,  the  ladies  and  the  barons  bold. 
Shining  in  proud  array,  their  stations  hold. 
Now  o'er  the  theatre  the  champions  pour. 
And  facing  three  to  three,  and  four  to  four. 
Flourish  their  arms  in  prelude.    From  tlie  bay  450 
Where  flows  the  Tagus,  to  the  Indian  sea, 
The  Sun  beholds  not  in  his  annual  race 
A  twelve  more  sightly,  more  of  manly  grace 
Than  lower'd  the   Knglish  knights.  With  frothing 

Furious  each  steed  the  bit  restrictive  gnaws  ; 
And  rearing  to  approach  the  rearing  foe. 
Their  wavy  manes  are  dash'd  with  foamy  snow  ; 
Cross-darting  to  the  Sun  a  thousand  rays 
The  champions'  helmets  as  the  crystal  blas^e. 
Ah  now,  the  trembling  ladies'  cheeks  how  »  an  I  4l10 
Cold  crept  their  blood;   when  through  the  tumult 

ran 
A  shout  loud  gathering:  turn'd  was  every  eye 
Where  rose  the  shout,  the  sudden  cause  to  spy. 
And  lo,  in  shining  arms  a  warrior  rotle. 
With  conscious  pride  his  snortiug  courser  trod  ; 

"  In  the  Portuguese, 

Mas  se  a  vcrdade  o  e^prito  me  adevinha. 
Literally,  "But  if  my  spirit  truly  divine."    Thus 
reuilered  by  Fanshaw, 

But  in  my  aug'ring  ear  a  bird  doth  sinf , 


Low  to  the  monarch  and  the  dames  he  bends. 
And  now  the  great  .Magricio  j  lins  his  friends. 
With  looks  that  glow'd,  exulting  rose  the  fair. 
Whose  wounded  honour  claim'd  the  hero's  carp : 
Asiile  the  doleful  weeds  of  mourning  thrown,    470 
In  d.izzliug  purple  and  in  gold  she  shone. 
Now  loud  the  signal  of  the  fight  rebounds 
Quivering  the  air;  the  meeting  shock  resounds 
Hoarse  crashing  uproar;   griding  splinters  spring 
Far  round  ;  and  bucklers  dash'd  on  bucklers  ring  : 
Their  swords  tla-ch  lightning;   darkly  reeking  o'er 
The  sliining  mail-plates  flows  the  purple  gore. 
Torn  by  the  spur,  the  loosened  reins  at  large. 
Furious  the  steeds  in  thundjring  plunges  charge; 
Trembles  beneath  their  hoofs  the  solid  ground,  4S0 
And  thick  the  Uery  sparkles  flash  around, 
A  dreadful  b\a?re  !   wiih  pleasing  horrours  thrill'd. 
The  crowd  behold  the  terrours  of  the  field. 
Here  siunu'd,  and  staggering   with   the  forceful 

blow, 
A  bending  champion  grasps  the  saddle  bow  ; 
Here  baeSiward  bent  a  falling  knight  recline?. 
His  plumes  dishonoiir'd  lash  th"  courser's  loins. 
So  tired  and  stagger'd  toii'd  the  doubtful  fisht. 
When  great  Magricio,  kindjing  all  his  might, 
Uaveallhisrageiobum:  with  headlong  force,    490 
Conscious  of  victory,  his  bounding  horse 
Wheels  round  and  round  the  fje  ;'the  hero's  spear 
Now  r.n  the  fr  int,  now  flaming  on  the  rear. 
Mows  down  their  firmest  battle;  groans  the  ground, 
Beneath  his  Courser's  smiting  hoofs  ;  far  round 
The  cloven  helms  and  splinter'd  shields  resound. 
Here,  torn  and  traii'd  in  dust  the  harness  gay. 
From  the  fallen  master  springs  the  steed  away; 
Obscene  with  dust  and  gore,  slow  frrjm  the  ground 
Kising,  the  master  rolls  his  eyes  around,  j(io 

Pale  as  a  spectre  on  the  Stygian  coast. 
In  all  the  rage  of  shame  confused  and  lost. 
Here  low  on  earth,  and  o'er  the  riders  thrown. 
The  wallowing  emirsers  and  the  riders  groan  :' 
Before  their  glimmering  vision  dies  the  light. 
And  deep  descends  the   gloom  of  death's  eternal 

night. 
They  now  who  boasted,  '  Let  the  sword  decide,' 
Alone  in  flight's  ignoble  aid  confide: 
Loud  to  the  sky  the  shout  of  joy  proclaims 
The  S|)otle5S  honour  of  the  ladie>'  names.  510 

"  In  painted  halls  of  slate  and  rosy  bowers 
The  twelve  brave  Lusians crown  the  festive  hours. 
Bold  Lancaster  the  princely  feast  bestows. 
The  goblet  circles,  and  the  music  flows  ; 
And  every  care,  the  transport  of  their  joy, 
To  tend  the  knights  the  lovely  dames  employ; 
The  green-bonghed  foresLsby  the  lawns  of  Thames 
Behold  the  victor-champions  and  the  dames 
Rouse  the  tall  roe-buck  o'er  the  dews  of  morn. 
While  through  the  dales    of  Kent  resomids'th* 
hngle-horn.  ^^O 

The  snliry  noon  the  princely  banquet  owns. 
The  minstrel's  song  of  war  the  ban(]uet  crowns; 
And  when  the  shades  of  gentle  evening  fall, 
I.oO(l  with  the  dance  resounds  the  lordly  iiall  : 
The  golden  rc-nfs,  while  Vesper  shines,  prolon<- 
The  trembling  echoesof  the  harp  and  song.     ° 
Thus  pass'd  the  days  on  England's  happy'strand. 
Till  the  dear  memory  of  their  n,atal  land" 
Sigli'd  for  the  hanks  of  lagus.     Vet  the  breast 
Of  brave  Magricio  spuras  the  thoughts  of  rest  •  i '0 
lu  Gaul's  proud  court  he  sought  the  listed  plain, 
In  arms  an  injured  lady's  kuiglit  again. 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


As  Rome's  Corvlnusu'er  the  field  he  strode'',  1 

And  on  the  foe's  huge  cuirass  proudly  trod. 
No  Diore  hy  tyranny's  proud  tongue  reviled, 
The  Flandrlan  countess  on  licr  hero  smiled  '*. 
The  Rhine  another  pnss'd,  and  proved  his  might  '5, 
A  fraudfnl  Gemian  dared  him  to  the  fip;ht  ; 
Strain'd  in  his  grasp  the  fraudfnl  boasier  fell — " 
Here  sudden  stopt  the  youth  ;  the  distant  yell  540 
Of  galherinar  teinpest  sounded  in  his  ears, 
Unheard,  unheeded  by  his  listening  peers. 

'3  Valerius  Maximus,  a  Roman  tribune,  who 
fought  and  slew  a  Gaid  of  enormous  stature,  in 
single  combat.  During  the  duel  a  raven  perched 
on  the  helm  of  his  antagonist,  sometimes  ])eckcd 
liis  fact-  and  hand,  and  sometimes  blinded  hiui  witli 
the  trapping  of  his  wings..  The  victor  was  thence 
named  Corvinus.     Vid.  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  -26. 

^  "  The  princess,  for  whom Magricio  signalized 
Ills  valour,  was  Isabella,  and  spouse  to  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  earl  of  Flanders. 
Sone  Spanish  chronicles  relate,  that  (  harles  VII. 
of  France,  having  assembled  thest.ates  of  his  king- 
dom, cited  Philip  to  appear  with  his  other  vassals. 
Isabella,  who  was  present,  solemnly  protested  that 
the  earls  of  Flanders  were  not  obliged  to  do  ho- 
mage. A  dispute  arosH,  im  which  she  olVered,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  age,  to  appeal  to  the 
fate  nf  anus.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
^lagricio,  the  champion  of  Isabella,  vanquished  a 
French  chevalier,  appointed  by  Charles.  Though 
our  authors  do  not  mention  this  adventure,  and 
though  Emmanuel  de  Faria,  and  the  best  Portu- 
guese writers  treat  it  with  doubt,  nothing  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Camoiins  is  thence  to  be  mfcrred. 
A  poet  is  not  obliged  always  to  follow  the  truth  of 
history.' — Castera. 

-*  '  I'his  was  .^Ivaro  Vaz  d'.Almada.  The  chro- 
nicle of  Garibay  relates,  that  at  Basil  he  received 
from  a  German  a  chalicnge  to  measure  swords,  on 
condition  that  each  should  fight  with  his  right  side 
unarmed;  the  German  by  this  hoping  to  be  vie 
torious,  for  he  was  left-handed.  The  Portuguese, 
suspecting  no  fraud,  accepted.  When  the  com- 
bat began  he  perceived  the  inequality.  His  right 
side  unarmed  was  exposed  to  the  enemy,  whose 
Ipjt  side,  which  was  nearest  to  him,  was  defended 
with  half  a  cuirass.  Notwithstanding  all  Uiis,  the 
brave  .Alvaro  obtained  the  victory.  He  sprung 
upon  the  German,  seized  him,  and.  grasping  him 
forcibly  in  his  arms,  stifled  and  crushed  him  to 
death;  imitating  the  conduct  of  Hercules,  who  in 
the  same  manner  slew  the  cruel  Aniens.  _  Here  we 
uught  to  remark  the  address  of  our  authiu-;  he 
describes  at  length  the  injury  and  grief  of  the 
English  ladies,  the  vosageof  the  t\^elve  champions 
to  England,  and  the  prowess  they  there  displayed. 
When  Veloso  relates  these,  the  sea  is  calm;  but 
no  sooner  does  it  begin  to  be  troubled,  thair  the 
soldier  abridges  his  recital :  we  see  him  follow  by 
degrees  the  preludes  of  the  storm,  we  perceive  the 
anxiety  of  his  mind  on  the  view  of  the  approach- 
ing danger,  hastening  his  narration  to  an  end. 
Vodaceqie  s'appelleoes  coups  de  maitre.  -Behold 
the  strokes  of  a  master.'  ' — Castera. 

Joam  Franco  Barrelo,  whose  short  nomenclator 
ispriiiteil  as  an  index  t'  the  Portuguese  editions 
Of  the  Lusrad,  informs  ns,  that  Magricio  was  son 
of  the  mari>chal  C'on?alo  Coutinho,  and  brother  to 
don  Vasco  Coutinho,  the  first  count  de  Marialva, 


Earnest  at  full  they  urge  him  to  relate 
Magricio's  combat,  and  the  German's  fate. 
When  shrilly  whistling  through  the  decks  resounds 
The  master's  call,  and  loud  his  voice  rebounds: 
Instant  from  converse  and  from  slumber  start 
Both  hands,  and  instant  to  their  toils  they  dart. 
"  Aloft,  O  speed,  down,  dijwn  the  topsails,"  cries 
The  master,  '*  sudden  from  my  earnest  eyes     5.>0 
Vanish'd  the  stars,  slow  rolls  the  hollow  Mgh, 
The  storm's  dread  herald." — To  the  topsails  fly 
The  bounding  youths,  and  o'er  the  yard-arms  whirl 
The  whizzing  ropes,  and  swift  the  canvass  furl; 
When  from  thc'ir  grasp  the  bursting  tempests  bore 
The  sheets  half-gather'd,  and  in  fragments  tore. 
**  Strike,  strike  the  main-sail,"  loud  again  he  rears 
His  echoing  voice  ;  when  roaring  in  their  cars. 
As  if  the  starry  vault  by  thunders  riven, 
Rusb'd  downward  to  the  deep  the  walls  of  Heaven  : 
With  headlong  weight  a  fiercer  blast  ilescends,    561 
.And  witb  sharp  whirring  crash  the  main-sail  rends; 
Loud  shrieksofhorrour  through  the  fleet  re.sound. 
Bursts  the  torn  cordage,  rattle  far  around 
The  splinter'd  yard-arms;  from  each  bending  mast. 
In  many  a  shred,  fr.r  streaming  on  the  blast 
The  canvass  floats ;  low  sinks  the  leeward  side. 
O'er  the  broad  vessels  rolls  the  swelling  tide  : 
"  Oh  strain  each  nerve,"  the  frantic  pilot  cries, 
"  Oh  now — "  and  instant  every  nerve  applies,  57t> 
Tugging  wliat  cumbrous  lay  witR  strainful  f 'rce  ; 
Dash'd  by  the  ponderous  loads  the  s..rgcs  hoarse 
Roar  in  new  whirls  :  the  dauntless  sold  ers  ran 
To  pump,  yet  ere  the  groaning  pump  began 
The  wave  to  vomit,  o'er  the  decks  o'erthrown 
In  grovelling  heaps  the  stagger'd  soldiers  groan: 
So  rolls  the  vessel,  not  the  boldest  tiiree, 
Of  arm  rubustest,  and  of  firmest  knee, 
Can  guide  the  starting  rudder;  from  their  hands 
The  helm  bursts;  scarce  a  cable's  strength  com- 
mands 5bt) 
The  staggering  fury  of  its  starting  bounds. 
While  to  the  forceful  beating  surge  resounds 
'fhe  hollow  crazing  hulk  :  with  kindling  rage 
The  adverse  winds  the  adverse  winds  engage : 
As  from^ts  base  of  lock  their  banded  power 
Strove  in  the  du^t  to  strew  some  lordly  tower. 
Whose  dented  battlements  in  middle  sky 
Frown  on  the  tempest  and  its  rage  defy  ; 
So  roar'd  the  winds  :  high  o'er  the  rest  upborne 
On  th    wide  mountain-wave's  slant  ridge  forlorn. 
At  times  discover'd  by  the  lightnings  blue,       590 
Hangs  Gama's  lofty  vessel,  to  the  view 
Small  as  her  boat;  o'er  Pauliis',  shatier'd  prore 
Falls    the    tall    main-mast    prone  with  crashing 

roar; 
Their  liands,  yet  grasping  their  uprooted  hair. 
The  sailors  lift  to  Heaven  in  wild  despair; 
The  Saviour-fiodeach  yelling  voice  implores: 
Nor  less  from  brave  Coello's  war-ship  ]>ours 
The  shfiek.  shrill  rolling  on  the  tempest's  wings  : 
Dire  as  the  bird  of  tleatli  at  m  dnight  sings        6U0 
His  dreary  bowlings  in  the  ^ick  man's  ear. 
The  answering  shriek  from  ship  to  ship  they  hear. 
Now  on  the  mountain-billows  upward  driven, 
The  navy  mingles  with  the  clouds  of  Heaven  ; 
Now  rushing  downward  with  the  sinking  waves. 
Bare  they  behold  old  ocean's  vanity  caves. 
The  eastern  blast  against  the  western  pours, 
.\gainst  the  southern  storm  the  northern  roars: 
From  pole  to  pole  the  flashy  lightnings  glare. 
One  pale  blue  twinkling  sheet  enwraps  the  air;  610 
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In  swift  succession  now  the  volleys  fly. 
Darted  in  pointed  curvings  o'er  the  sky, 
And  through  the  liorruurs  of  the  dreadful  night. 
O'er  the  torn  waves  they  shed  a  ghastly  light; 
The  breaking  biirges  flame  with  burning  red, 
Wider  and  louder  still  tlie  thunders  spread. 
As  if  the  solid  Heavens  together  crush'd, 
r^xpiring  worlds  on  worlds  expiring  rusii'd. 
And  dini-brow'd  Chaos  struggled  to  regain 
The  wild  confusion  of  his  ancient  reign.  620 

Not  such  the  volley  when  the  arm  of  Jove 
From  Hea\en's  high  gales  the  rebel  Titans  drove ; 
Not  such  fierce  lightnings  blazed  athwart  the  flood, 
When,  saved  by  Heaven,  Deucalion's  vessel  rode 
High  o'er  (he  deluged  bills.     Along  the  shore 
The  halcyons,  mindful  of  their  fate,  deplore""; 
As  heating  round  on  trembling  wings  they  fly, 
Shrill  through  the  storm  their  woeful  clamours  die. 
.So  from  the  tomb,  when  midnight  veils  the  plains. 
With  shrill,  faint  voice,  tli'  untimely  ghost  com- 
plains"'. '  030 


^  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer,  mar- 
ried Alcyone,  the  daughter  of  Eolus.  On  a  voy 
age  to  consult  the  l;elphic  oracle  he  was  ship- 
wrecked. His  corpse  was  thrown  a^hore  in  the 
view  of  his  spouse,  w  ho,  in  the  agonies  of  her  love 
and  despair,  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  The  gods, 
in  pity  of  her  pious  fidelity,  metamorphosed  them 
into  the  birds  which  bear  her  name.  The  halcyon 
is  a  little  bird,  about  the  >\ze  of  a  thrush,  its 
plumage  of  a  beautiful  sky  blue,  mixed  with  some 
traits  of  white  and  carnation.  It  is  vulgarly  call- 
ed the  King,  or  .Martin  Fisher.  The  halcyon? 
very  seldom  appear  but  in  the  finest  weather, 
w  hence  they  are  fabled  to  build  their  nests  on  the 
waves.  'I'he  female  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  turtle,  for  her  conjugal  affi-ction.  She  nourishes 
and  attends  the  male  when  sick,  and  survives  his 
death  but  a  few  days.  When  the  halcyons  are 
surprised  in  a  tempest,  they  fly  about  as  in  the 
utmost  terruur,  with  the  most  l.Tuientable  and 
doleful  cries.  To  introduce  them  therefore  in  the 
picture  of  a  storm,  is  a  proof  both  of  the  taste  and 
jud.gment  of  Camoens. 

^'  It  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertdining  to  cite 
madam  Dacicr,  and  Mr.  Pope,  on  the  voices  of  the 
dead.  It  will,  at  least,  att'ord  a  critical  observation, 
which  3ii[)ears  to  have  escaped  them  both.  *'  The 
shades  of  the  suitors  (observes  Dacier)  when  they 
are  summoned  by  Mercury  out  of  the  palace  ot 
t'lysses,  emit  a  feeble,  plaintive,  inarticulaiesound, 
T^il^vfft,  Strident :  whereas  Agamemnon,  and  the 
shades  that  have  been  long  in  the  state  of  the 
dead,  speak  articulatelv.  ]  doubt  not  but  Homer 
intended  to  show,  by  the  former  description,  that 
when  the  soul  -is  separated  from  the  organs  of  the 
h'idy.  it  ceases  to  act  after  the  same  manner  as 
while  it  was  joined  to  it ;  but  how  the  dead  recover 
their  vo  Ces  afterwards  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
In  other  respects  Virgil  paints  after  Hoiiier  : 
Pars  toUere  voccm 

Exiguam  :  iuceptus  clamor  frnstratur  hiantes." 

To  this  Mr.  Pope  replies,  "  But  why  should  we 
suppose,  with  Dacier,  that  these  shades  of  the 
suitors  (of  Penelope)  have  lost^^the  faculty  of  speak- 
ing ?  I  rather  imagine  th.at  the  sounds  they  uttered 
were  signs  of  couiplaiot  and  dijconlenl,  and  pro- 


The  amorous  dolphins  to  their  deepest  caves 
In  vain  retreai  to  fly  tbe  furious  waves  ; 
High  o'er  the  mountain-capes  the  ocean  flows, 
.And  tears  the  aged  forests  from  their  brows  : 
The  pine  and  oak's  huge  sinewy  roots  uptom. 
And  Irom  their  beds  the  dusky  sands,  npUjrne 
On  tlie  rude  whirlings  of  the  billowy  sweep, 
Imbrown  the  surface  of  the  boiling  deep. 
High  to  the  poop  the  valiant  Gama springs. 
And  all  the  rage  of  grief  his  bosom  wrings,         640 
Griet  to  behold,  the  while  fond  hope  enjoy'd 
The  meed  of  all  his  toils,  that  hope  destroy'd. 
In  awful  horrour  lo^t  tbe  hero  stands,  [hands. 

Anil  r.dls  his  eyes  to   Heaven,    and   spreads  his 
While  to  the  clouds  his  vessel  rides  the  swell, 
.And  now  her  black  keel  strikes  the  gates  of  Hell ; 
"  O  thou  !"  he  cries,   "  whom  trembling  Heaven 

ol»eys, 
Who^e  vvill  the  tempest's  furious  madness  swaj"S, 
Who,  through  tiie  wild  waves,  ledd'st  thy  chosen 

race. 
While  the  high  billows  stood  like  walls  of  brass:  650 

ceeded  not  from  an  inability  to  speak.  After  Pa- 
trocli;s  was  slain,  he  appears  to  Achilles,  and 
speaks  very  articulately  to  him  ;  yet  to  express  bis 
sorrow  at  his  departure,  he  acts  like  these  suitors ; 
for  .Achilles 

Like  a  thin  smoke  beholds  the  spirit  fiy, 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry. 
Dacier  conjectures,  that  the  power  of  speech 
ceases,  till  they  are  admitted  into  a  state  of  rest ; 
but  Patroclus  is  an  instance  to  the  contrary  in  the 
Iliad,  and  lilpenor  in  tbe  Odyssey,  for  they  both 
speak  before  their  funereal  rites  are  performed, 
and  consequently  before  they  enter  into  a  state  of 
repose  amongst  the  shades  of  the  happy." 

The  critic,  in  his  search  for  distant  proofs,  often 
omits  the  most  material  one  immediately  at  hand. 
Hail  madam  Dacier  attended  to  the  episode  of  the 
souls  of  the  suitors,  the  world  had  never  seen  her 
ingenuity  in  these  mythological  conjectures;  nor 
had  Mr.  Pope  any  need  to  bring  the  case  of  Patro. 
clusor    Elpenor  to  overthrow    her  system.     Am- 
phimedon,  one  of  the  suiiors,  in  the  very  episode 
which  gave  birth   to  Dacier's  conjecture,  tells  his 
story  very  articulately  to  the  shade  of  .Agamem- 
non, though  he  had  not  received  the  funereal  rites  : 
Our  mangled  bodies  now  deform'd  with  gore. 
Cold  and  neglected  spread  tbe  marble  floor ; 
No  friend  to  batlie  our  wounds  !  or  tears  to  shed 
O'er  the  pale  corse !  the  honours  of  the  dead. 

Odyss.  xxiv. 
On  the  whole,  the  defence  of  Pope  is  almost  as 
idle  as  the  conjsctures  of  Dacier.  The  plain  truth 
is,  poetry  delights  in  personifica'ion  :  every  thing 
in  it,  as  Aristotle  says  of  the  Iliad,  has  manners; 
poetry  must  therefore  personify  according  to  our 
ideas.     Thus  in  Milton  : 

Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth— 

.And  thus  in  Homer,  while  the  suitors  are  con- 
ducted ti.  Hell ; 

Trembling  the  spectres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin,  hollow  screams,  along  the  deep  descent : 
and,  unfettered  with  mythological  distinctions, 
either  shriek  or  articulately  talk,  according  to  the 
moit  poetical  view  of  their  supposed  circum- 
stance> . 
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O  tboii  1  wliile  ocean  biirstin 

Roar'd  o'er  the  iiills,  and  from  the  sky  down  hm  I'd 

Rush'd  otlier  headlong  oceans  ;  Oh  !  as  then 

The  second  father  of  the  race  of  men 

Safe  in  thy  care  the  dreadful  billows  roi'e, 

Oh  !  save  us  now,  be  no*  the  Saviour  God  I 

Safe  in  thy  care,  what  dangei-s  have  we  past ! 

And  shait  thou  leave  us,  leave  us  now  at  last 

To  perish  here — our  dangers  and  our  toils 

To  spread  thy  laws  unworthy  of  thy  smiles;     660 

Our  vows  unheard — Heavy  with  all  thy  weight, 

O  horrour,  come  I  and  come,  eternal  niglit !" 

He  paused  ; — then  round  his  ej'es  and  arms  he 
In  gesture  wild,  and  thus  :  "  O  linppy  you  I  [threw 
Vou,  who  in  Afric  fought  for  holy  faith, 
And,  pierced  witlJ  Moorish  spears,  in  glorious  death 
Beheld  the  smiling  Heavens  your  toils  reward, 
By  your  brave  mates  beheld  the  conquest  shared  ; 
Oh  happy  you,  on  every  shore  renown'd  I  f>6V 

Your  vows  respected,  and  your  wishes  cruwn'd !" 

He  spoke  :   redoubled  rage  the  mingled  blasts; 
Through  the  torn  cordage  and  the  shatfer'd  masts 
The  winds  loud  whistled,  fiercer  lightnings  blazed, 
And  louder  roars  the  doubled  thunders  raised, 
The  sky  and  ocean  blending,  each  on  fire, 
Seem'd  as  all  Nature  struggled  to  CNpire. 
When  now  the  silver  star  of  Love  appear'd. 
Bright  in  her  east  her  radiant  front  she  rear'd ; 
Fair  through  the  horrid  storm  of  gentle  ray 
Announced  the  promise  of  the  cheerful  day;     080 
From  her  bright  throne  celestial  Love  beheld 
The  tempest  burn,  and  blast  on  blast  impeli'd  : 
*'  And  must  the  furious  demon  still,"  she  cries, 
"  S.ill  urge  his  rage,  nor  all  the  past  sufiice  ! 
Yet  as  the  past,  shall  all  his  rage  be  vain — " 
She  spoke,  and  darted  to  the  roaring  main; 
Her  lovely  nymphs  she  calls,  thenyniplis  obey, 
Ilernymphs  the  virtues  who  confess  licr  sway; 
Round  every  brow  she  bids  the  rose-buds  twine, 
And  every  flower  adown  the  locks  to  shine,        ()9() 
The  snow-white  lily  and  the  laurel  green. 
And  pink  and  yellow  as  at  strife  be  seen. 
Instant  amid  their  golden  ringlets  strove 
F.aeh  flowret,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Love; 
At  strife,  who  (irst  th'  enaniour'd  powers  to  gain. 
Who  rule  tlie  tempests  and  the  waves  restrain  : 
Bright  as  a  starry  band  the  Nereids  shone, 
Instant  old  Eolus'  sons  their  presence  onn'^^; 
The  winds  die  faintly,  and  in  softest  sighs 
Each  at  his  fair  one's  feet  desponding  lies.        700 
The  bright  Orithia,  threatening,  sternly  chides 
The  furious  Boreas,  and  his  faith  derides; 
The  furious  Boreas  owns  her  [lowerful  bands : 
Fair  Galatea  with  a  smile  commands 
The  ragin'.'  Notus,  for  his  love,  how  true. 
His  fervent  passion  and  his  faith  she  knew. 
Thus  every  nymph  her  various  lover  chides ; 
The  silent  winds  are  fetter'd  by  their  brides  J 
And  to  the  goddess  of  celestial  loves, 
Mild  as  her  look,  and  gentle  as  her  doves,         TIO 
In  flowery  bands  are  brought.  Their  amorous  flame 
The  qneen  approves:  "  And  ever  burn  the  same, '' 
She  erics,  and  joyful  on  the  nymphs'  fair  hands, 
Th'  Eolian  race  receive  the  queen's  commands, 
And  vow,  that  heucefortli  her  armada's  sails 
Sliould  gently  swell  with  fair  propitious  gales  -'. 

58  For  the  fable  of  EoUis  see  the  tenth  Oydssey. 
=9  In  iimuinerable  instances  Camoens  discovers 
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r  the  world 


Now  morn,  serene  in  dappled  gray,  arose 
O'er  the  fair  lawns  where  uiurniuring  Ganges  flows  ; 


himself  a  judicious  imitator  of  the  ancients.  In 
the  two  great  masters  of  the  epic  are  several  pro- 
phecies oracular  of  the  fate  of  diflbrent  heroes, 
which  give  an  air  of  solemn  importance  to  the 
poem.  The  fate  of  the  armada  thus  obscurely 
anticipated,  resembles  in  particular  the  prophecy 
of  the  safe  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  foretold  by 
the  shade  of  Tiresias,  which  >vas  afterwards  ful- 
filled by  the  Pbxacians.  It  remains  now  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  machinery  used  by  Ca- 
moiius  in  this  book.  The  necessity  of  machinery 
in  the  epopceia,  and  the  perhaps  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  finding  one  nnexceptlonably  adapted 
to  a  poem  where  the  heroes  are  Christians,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  a  poem  whose  subject  is  modem, 
liave  already  been  observed  in  the  preface.  Tlie 
descent  of  Bacchus  10  the  palace  of  Neptune  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  his  address  to  tlie  watery 
gods  are  noble  imitations  of  V'iigil's  Juno  in  the 
first  A;neid.  The  di'scription  of  the  storm  is  also 
masterly.  In  both  instances  the  conduct  of  the 
JEneid  is  joined  with  the  descriptive  exuberance 
of  the  Odyssey.  The  appearance  of  the  star  of 
Venus  through  the  storm  is  finely  imagined,  the 
influence  of  the  nymphs  of  that  goddess  over  the 
winds,  and  their  subsequent  nuptials,  are  in  the 
spirit  of  the  promise  of  Juno  to  liolus; 
Sunt  mihi  bis  septem  prsestanti  corpore  nymphffi: 
Quarum,  qua  forma  pulcherrima,  Ueiopeiain 
Coinnibio  jungam  slabili,  propiiamque  dicabo: 
Omnes  ut  tecum  mentis  pro  talibus  annos 
Exigat,  et  pulchra  facial  le  prole  parentem. 
And  the  fiction  itself  is  an  allegory  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  Hoiuer.  Orithia,  the  daughter  of 
Erecteus,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons,  was  ravished 
and  carried  aw.iy  by  Boreas.  Her  name,  derived 
from  Sfof,  bound  or  Itmil,  and  S-i/'a,  violence,  implies, 
says  Castera,  that  she  moderated  the  rage  of  her 
hushaud.  In  the  same  manner,  Galatea,  derived 
from  yiXa,  vulk;  and  diU,  a  goddess,  signifies  the 
goddess  of  candour  or  innocence. 

"  If  one  would  speak  poetically,''  says  Bossu, 
"  he  must  imitate  Homer.  Homer  will  notsaythat 
salt  has  the  virtue  to  preserve  dead  bodies,  or  that 
the  sea  presented  Achilles  a  remedy  to  preserve 
the  corpse  ot  Patroclus  from  putrefaction:  he  makes 
the  sea  a  goddess,  and  tells  us  that  Thetis,  to  com- 
fort Achilles,  promised  to  perfume  the  body  with 
an  ambrosia,  which  should  keep  it  a  whole  year 
fiom  corruption. — All  this  is  told  us  poetically  t 
the  whole  is  reduced  into  action  -,  the  sea  is  made 
a  peison  who  speaks  and  acts,  ami  this  prosopo- 
poeia is  accompanied  with  passion,  tenderness,  and 
afleetion." 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  critics,  that  Homer, 
in  the  battle  of  the  suds,  has,  with  great  proprie- 
ty, divided  their  auxiliary  forces.  On  the  side  of 
tiie  Giceks,  he  places  all  the  gods  who  preside 
over  the  arts  and  sciences.  Mars  and  Venus  fa- 
vour the  adultery  of  Paris,  and  Apollo  is  for  the 
Trojans,  as  their  strength  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  the  bow.  Talking  of  the  battle,  ■'  With 
nhatart,"  says  Kiistathiusas  cited  by  Pope,  "  does 
the  poet  engage  the  gods  in  this  conflict !  Neptune 
opposes  Apollo,  which  implies,  that  things  moist 
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Pale  shone  the  wave  beneath  the  golden  beam  ; 
lilue  o'er  the   silver  flood  Malabria's  niuuniains 
gleam  ;  7'2U 

The  sailors  on  the  uiain-top's  airy  round, 
"  Land  !  Land !"  aloud,  with  waving  hands,  resound j 
Aloud  tlie  pilut  of  Mclinda  cries, 
"  Btholil,  O  cliief,  the  shores  of  India  rise!" 
Elatp  the  joyful  crew  on  tip-toe  trod, 
And  fvi-.y  breast  with  swelling  raptures  glow'd; 
Gania's  prcat  soul  confess'd  the  ru.-.liins  swell, 
Prone  on  his  manly  knees  the  hero  fell,  [his  hands 
"  O   bounteous    Heaven,"   he  cries,    and    spreads 
To  bounteous  Heaven,  while  boundless  joy  com- 
mands "730 
Ko  further  word  to  flow.     Tn  wonder  lost, 
As  oue  in  horrid  dreams  throu;;h  whirl|>ools  tost, 
Now  snatch'd  by  demons  rides  the  flamin;  air. 
And  howls,  and  hears  the  bowlings  of  despair  ; 
Awaked,  ama/ed,  confused  with  transport  glows, 
And,  tremblins;  still,  with  troubled  joy  o'eiflows  ; 
So,  yet  afTectcd  with  the  sickly  weight 
Left  by  the  horrours  of  the  dreadful  night, 
The  hero  wakes  in  raptures  to  behold 
The  Indian  shores  before  his  prows  unfold  :       740 
Bounding  he  rises,  and  with  eyes  on  fire 
Surveys  the  limits  of  his  proud  desire. 

O  ijloriouschief,whilestormsand  oceans  raved, 
What  hopeless  toils  thy  dauntless  valour  braved  ! 
Uy  toils  like  thine  the  brave  ascend  to  Ht-aveu, 
By  toils  like  thine  immortal  fame  is  given. 
Not  he  who  daily  moves  in  ermine  gown, 
A\'ho  nightly  slumbers  on  the  couch  of  down ; 
Who  proudly  boasts  through  heroes  old  to  (race 
The  lordly  lineage  of  bis  titled  race;  750 

Proud  of  the  smiles  of  every  courtier  lord, 
A  welcome  guest  at  every  courtier's  board  ; 

and  dr}'  are  in  continual  discord.  Pallas  fights  with 
Mars,  which  signifies  that  rashness  and  wisdom  al- 
ways disagree.  Juno  is  against  Diana,  that  is, 
nothing  more  dilfers  from  a  marriage  state  than 
celibacy.  Vulcan  engages  Xanthus,  that  is,  fire 
and  water  are  in  perpetual  v.".riance.  Thus  ue 
have  a  fine  allegory  concealed  under  the  veil  of  ex- 
cellent poetry,  and  the  reader  conceives  a  double 
satisfaction  at  the  same  time,  from  the  beautiful 
verses  and  an  instructive  moral."  And  again, 
"  The  Combat  of  Mars  and  Pallas  is  plainly  alle- 
gorical. Justice  and  wisdom  demanded,  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  this  terrible  war  :  the  god  of 
war  opposes  this,  but  is  worsted. — No  sooner  lia» 
our  reason  subdued  one  tcm|itation,  but  another 
succeeds  to  re-inforce  it,  thus  Venus  succours 
Mars. — Pallas  retreated  from  Mars  in  order  to 
conquer  him;  this  shows  us  that  the  best  way  to 
subdue  a  temptation  is  to  retreat  from  it." 

'I'hese  explications  of  the  manner  of  Homer 
ought,  injustice,  to  be  applied  to  his  imitator;  nor 
is  the  moral  part  of  the  allegory  of  Cainoeus  less 
exact  than  the  mythological.  In  the  present  in- 
stances, bis  allegory  is  peculiarly  happy.  The 
rage  and  endeavours  of  the  evil  demon  to  prevent 
the  interests  of  Christianity  are  strongly  marked. 
The  storm  which  be  raises  is  the  tumult  of  the  hu- 
man passions ;  these  are  most  efl'ectually  subdued 
by  the  influence  of  the  virtues,  which  more  im- 
mediately depend  upon  celestial  Love;  and  llie 
imion  which  slie  confirms  between  the  virtues  and 
])assioDS,  is  the  surest  pledge  of  future  tianipiil- 
liiy. 


Not  be,  the  feeble  son  of  ease,  may  claim 

Thy  wreath,  O  Gauia,  or  may  hope  thy  fame. 

'T  is  he,  who  nurtured  on  the  tented  field, 

From  w  hose  brown  cheek  each  tint  of  fear  cxpeli'd. 

With  manly  face  unmoved,  sectire,  serene. 

Amidst  the  thunders  of  the  deathful  >ceue,  [crown. 

From  horrour's  mouth  dares  snatch  the  warrior's 

His  own  his  honours,  all  his  fame  his  own  :         760 

Who  proudly  just  to  honour's  stern  Commands, 

The  dug-star's  rage  on  Afric's  burning  sands. 

Or  the  keen  air  of  midnight  polar  skies, 

Long  watchful  by  the  helm,  alike  defies  : 

Who  on  his  front,  the  trophies  of  the  wars,  [scars; 

Bears  his   proud  knightliood's    badge,  his  honest 

Who  cloth'd  in  steel,  by  thirst,  by  famine  worn. 

Through  raging  seas  by  bold  ambition  borne, 

.Scornful  of  gold,  by  noblest  ardour  fired. 

Each  wish  by  mental  dignity  inspired,  770 

Prepared  each  ill  to  sufi'er  or  to  dare, 

To  bless  mankind,  his  great  his  only  care ; 

Him  whom  her  son  mature  experience  onnj. 

Him,  him  alone  heroic  glorj'  crowns.^" 

LUSIAD  VII. 

Hail,  glorious  chief!  where  never  chief  before 
Forced  his  bold  way,  all  hail  on  India's  shore  ! 
And  bail,  ye  Lusian  heroes!  fair  and  wide 
What  groves  of  palm  to  haughty  Rome  denied. 
For  you  by  Ganges'  lengthening  banks  unfold ! 
What  laurel  forests  on  the  shores  of  gold 

sconce  more  the  translator  is  tempted  toconfes.« 
his  opinion,  that  the  contrary  practice  of  Homei' 
and  Virgil  afiurds  in  reality  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion agaiust  the  exclaiiiatory  exuberances  of  Ca- 
mofjns.  Homer,  though  the  father  of  the  epic 
poem,  has  his  exuberances,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  which  violently  trespass  against  the  first 
rule  of  the  epopccia,  the  unity  of  the  action:  a  rule 
which,  strictly  speaking,  is  out  outraged  by  the 
digressive  exclamations  of  Cainoens.  The  one  now 
before  us,  as  the  severest  critic  must  allow,  is  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  subject  of  the  book.  The 
great  dangers  which  the  hero  had  hitherto  en- 
countered are  particularly  described.  He  is  after- 
wards brought  in  safety  to  the  Indian  shore,  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  of  all  his  toils.  The 
exclamation  therefore,  on  the  gi-and  hin>;e  of  the 
[Mem  has  its  propriety,  and  discovers  the  warmth 
of  its  author's  genius.  It  must  also  please,  as  it  is 
strongly  characteristical  of  the  temper  of  our 
military  poeL  The  manly  contempt  with  which 
be  speaks  of  the  luxurious  inactive  courtier,  and 
the  delight  and  honour  with  which  he  talks  of  th* 
toils  of  the  soldier,  present  his  own  active  life  to 
the  reader  of  sensibility.  His  campaigns  in  Africa, 
where  in  a  g.allant  attack  he  lost  an  eye,  his  dan- 
gerous life  at  sea,  and  the  military  fatigues,  antJ 
the  battles  in  which  he  bore  an  honourable  share  in 
India,  rise  to  our  idea,  and  possess  us  with  an 
esteem  and  admiration  of  our  martial  poet,  who 
thus  could  look  back  with  a  gallant  enthusiasm, 
though  his  modesty  does  not  mention  himself,  on 
all  the  hardsliips  he  had  endured  ;  who  thus  could 
bravely  esteem  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  and  by  which  he  had  severely  suffered,  as 
the  most  desirable  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  the 
ornameut  of  bis  name. 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


For  you  their  honours  ever  verdant  rear, 

Proud  with  their  leaves  to  twine  tlie  Lusian  spear! 

Ah  Heaven  !   what  fury  Kmope's  sons  contruls  ! 
What  self-consumin;;  discord  (ires  tlicir  souls  '.    10 
'Gainst  her  own  bnast  her  sword  Gennania  turns  ; 
Through  all  her  states  fraternal  rancour  burns; 
Some,  blindly  wanderinpr,  holy  faith  disclaim  ', 
And  fierce  through  aU  wild  nmes  civil  flame. 
High  sound  the  titles  of  the  Knglish  crown, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  bis  old  renuwn  ^  ! 
Alas!  delighted  witii  an  airy  name. 
The  thin  dim  shadow  of  departed  fame, 
Eng'land's  stern  monarch,  sunk  in  soft  repose, 
Luxurious  riots  mid  his  northern  snows  :  20 

Or  if  the  starting  burst  of  rage  succeed, 
His  brethren  are  his  foes,  and  Christians  bleed  ; 
While  llagar's  brutal  race  bis  titles  stain, 
Ir.  weeping  Salem  unmolested  reign. 
And  with  their  rites  impure  her  holy  shrine  profane. 
And  thou,  O  Gaul,  with  gaudy  trophies  plumed. 
Most  Christian  named;  alas,  in  vain  assumed  ! 
What  impious  lust  of  empire  steels  thy  breast  '. 
J'rom  Ibeir  just  lords  the  Christian  lands  to  wrest  ! 
While  holy  faith's  hereditary  foes  30 

Possess  the  treasures  where  Cynifio  flows  <  ; 
And  all  secure,  behold  their  harvests  smile 
In  waving  gold  along  the  banks  of  Nile. 
And  thou,  C)  lost  to  glory,  lost  to  fame. 
Thou  dark  ob'ivion  of  thy  ancient  name. 
By  every  vicious  luxury  debased. 
Each  noble  passion  from  thy  breast  erased, 


'  The  constitution  of  Germany,  observes  Puffen- 
dortf,  may  bf  said  to  verify  the  fable  of  the  Hydra, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  beads  of  the  German, 
state  bite  and  devour  each  other.  At  the  time 
when  Camoiins  wrote,  the  German  empire  was 
plunged  into  all  the  miseries  of  a  religious  war, 
the  cathiilics  using  every  endeavour  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  p"pery,  the  adherents  of  Luther  as  stre- 
nuously endeavouring  to  shake  them  off. 

'  This  is  a  mistake.  The  title  of  King  of  .leru- 
salem  was  never  assumed  by  the  kings  of  England. 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  elected  king  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
army  in  Syria,  hut  declined  it  in  hope  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  England  ;  which  attempt  was  de- 
feated. Regnier,  count  d'Anjou.  father  of  Mar- 
garet, queen  of  Henry  VI.  was  flattered  with  the 
mock  royalty  of  Naples,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem  ; 
his  armorial  bearijig  fur  the  latter,  Luna,  a  cross 
potent,  between  four  crosses  Sol — Hen.  VIII. 
filled  the  throne  of  Englatid  when  our  author  wrote 
this  part  of  the  Liisiad  :  his  Gothic  luxury  and 
conjugal  brutality  amply  deserved  the  censure  of 
the  h'inest  poet. 

3  The  French  translator  verv  cordially  agrees 
with  the  Portuguese  poet  in  the  strictures  upon 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  But  when  his 
own  country  is  touched  upon,  Malgre  Pestime, 
says  he,  que  j'ai  pour  mon  auteur,  je  ne  craiudrai 
pas  de  dirt-  qu'il  tombe  ici  dans  une  grande  in- 
justice :  "  For  all  the  regard  I  have  for  my  author, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  here  he  has  coin- 
mitted  an  enormous  injustice.*'  All  Europe  be- 
sides however  will  witness  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, which  stigmatizes  the  French  politics  with 
the  lust  of  extending  their  monarchy. 

t  A  river  in  Africa. 


Nerveless  in  sloth,  enfeebling  arts  thv  boast, 
O  Italy,  how  fallen,  how  low,  bow  lost^! 


s  However  tlicse  severe  reflections  on  modern 
Italy  may  displease  the  admirers  of  Italian  man- 
ners, the  picture  un  the  whole  is  too  just  to  admit 
of  confutation.  Never  did  the  history  of  any 
court  alluid  such  instances  of  villany,  aiiO-allihe 
bnseness  of  intrigue,  as  that  of  the  popes.  The 
faith  and  honour  of  gentlemen  banished  from  the 
politics  of  the  Vatican,  every  public  virtue  must 
of  consequence  decline  among  the  higher  ranks; 
while  the  lower,  broken  by  oppression,  sink  into 
the  deepest  poverty,  and  its  attendant  vices  of 
meanness  and  pusillanimity.  That  tills  view  of 
the  lower  ranks  in  the  pope's  dominions  is  just,  we 
have  the  indubitab's  testimony  of  an  A<ldisi)n, 
contirmed  by  the  miserable  depopulation  of  a  pro- 
vince, whitfb  was  once  the  finest  and  must  popu- 
luu»  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  has  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  to  encourage  the 
iuxoiy  and  effeminate  dissipation  of  the  Neapo- 
litan nobility ;  and  those  of  modern  Venice  re- 
semble their  warlike  ancestors  only  in  name.  That 
Italy  can  boast  many  individuals  of  a  ditlerent 
character,  will  by  no  means  overthrow  these  ge- 
neral observations  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
most  authentic  writers.  Our  puet  is  besides  jus- 
tifiable, in  his  censures,  fur  be  only  fullows  the 
severe  reflections  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian 
p  .ets.  It  were  easy  to  gne  fifty  instances;  two 
or  three  however  shall  suffice.  Dante  in  his  sixth 
Canto,  del  Purg. 

Ahi,  scrva  Italia,  di  doloie  ostello. 
Nave  senza  nocchiero  in  gran  tempesta. 

Nun  donna  di  provincie,  ina  burdello 

"  Ah,  slavish  Italy,  the  inn  of  dolour,  a  ship  with- 
out a  pilut  in  a  horrid  tempest,  not  the  mistress 
of  provinces,  but  a  brothel." 

Ariosto,  Canto  17. 

O  d'ugni  vitio  fetida  sentina 
Dorini  Italia  inebriac ■ 

"  O  inebriated  Italy,  thou  sleepest  the  sink  of 
every  filthy  vice." 

And  Petrarch; 

Del'  empia  Uabilonia,  ond'  e  fuggita 
Ogiii  vergogna,  oud'  ogni  bene  c  fuori, 
Albergo  di  dolur,  madie  d'errori 
Son  fugg.t'  io  per  alhingar  la  vita. 
"  From   the  impious   Babylon  (the  papal    court) 
from  whence  all  shame  and  all  good  are  fled,  the 
inn  of  dolour,  the  mother  of  errours,  have  I  has- 
tened away  to  prolong  my  life." 

A  much  admired  sonnet  from  the  same  aothoc 
shall  close  these  citations. 

SOWETrO. 

La  gola,  e'l  sonno,  e  I'otioso  piume 
Haiino  del  inundo  ugni  virtu  sbaudita; 
Ond  6  dal  corso  siio  quasi  smarrita 
Nosira  iiatura  vinta  dal  cosiume  : 
Ed  6  si  s|)eiito  ogni  beniguo  lume 
Del  eiel ;  per  cui  s'inlorma  humana  vita 
Che  per  cosa  mirabile  s'addita 
Che  vuol  far  d'Helicona  nascer  fiunie 
Qual  vaghezza  di  lauro,  qual  di  mir  tff'? 
Povera  e  nuda  vai  filisofia, 
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tn  vain  to  thee  the  call  of  elory  sounds,  40 

Thy  sword  alone  thv  own  soft  bo-om  wounds. 

Ah.  F.urope's  sons,  yo  brother-power*,  in  you 
The  failles  old  of  Cadinns  now  are  true  ^  : 
Fierce  rose  the  brothers  from  the  dragon  teeth. 
And  each  fell  crimson'd  with  a  brother's  deaWi. 
So  fall  the  bravest  of  the  Christian  na;ne'. 
While  iloes  unclean  Messiah's  lore  blaspheme, 
Anil  howl  thei;-  curses  o'ev  the  holy  tomb. 
While  to  the  sword  the  Christian  race  they  doom. 
From  ase  to  a^e,  from  shore  to  distant  shore,      50 
By  various  princes  led,  their  legions  pour  ; 


Dice  la  turha  al  vil  guada^no  intesa. 

Pochi  compnpcni  havrai  per  I'alta  via  ; 

Tanto  ti  preso  p  Ci  ;  scntile  spirto, 

Non  lassar  la  majjnanima  tua  impress. 
Though  this  elegant  little  poem  is  generd,  yet 
as  the  author  and  the  friend  to  whom  he  addresses 
it  were  Italians,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
had  a  particular  regard  to  the  slate  of  their  own 
country.  His  friend,  it  is  supposed,  was  engaged 
on  some  great  literary  work,  but  was  discouraged 
by  the  view  of  the  dissipation  and  profligacy  of  his 
age.     I  have  thus  attempted  it  in  English  : 

SONNET. 

Ah  !  how,  my  friend,  has  full-gorged  luxurie, 

And  bloated  slumbers  on  the  slothful  down. 

From  the  dull  world  all  manly  virtue  thrown, 

And  slaved  the  age  to  custom's  tyrannie  ! 

The  blessed  lights  so  lost  in  darkness  be,     [stown, 

Those  lights  by  Heaven  to  guide  our   minds  be- 

jNIad  were  he  deem'd  who  brought  from  Helicon 

The  hallowed  water  or  the  laurel  tree. 

Philosophy,  ah  !  thou  art  cold  and  poor, 

Kxdaim  the  crowil.  on  sordid  gain  intent; 

Few  will  attend  thee  on  thy  lofty  road  ; 

Yet  I,  mv  friend,  would  fire  thy  zeal  the  u\ore  ; 

Ah,  gentle  spirit    labour  on  unspent. 

Crown  thy  fair  toils,  and  win  the  smile  of  God. 

6  Cadmus  haiing  slain  the  dragon  which  guard- 
ed the  fountain  of  Dirce  in  liccotia,  sowed  the  teeth 
of  the  monster.  A  number  of  armed  men  imme- 
diately sprang  up,  and  surrounded  C'ldmus,  in 
order  to  kill  him.  By  the  counsel  of  Minerva  he 
threw  a  precious  stone  among  them,  in  striving  for 
which  they  slew  one  another.  Only  tive  survived, 
who  afterwards  assisted  him  to  build  the  city  of 
Thebes.  Vid.  Ovid.  Met.  iv. 

The  foundation  of  this  fable  appears  to  be  thus  : 
Cadtnus  ha'ing  slain  a  famous  freebooter,  who  in. 
fested  Ilaotia,  a  number  of  his  baudit«i,  not  im- 
properly called  his  Iieth,  attempted  to  revenge  his 
death  ;  but  quarrelling  about  the  presents  which 
Cadmus  sent  them  to  distribute  among  themselves, 
they  fell  by  the  swords  of  each  other. 
Terrigenas  pereunt  per  mutua  vulnera  fratres. 
'  Imitated  from  this  fine  passage  in  Lucan : 
Quis  furor,  O  cives  !  quae  tanta  lioentia  ftrri, 
Gentibus  inviiis  l.atium  pra"bere  cruorern  ? 
Cumque  supcrba  foret  Babylon  spolinnda  tropha;is 
Ausoniis,  umbraque  erraret  Crassus  inulta, 
Belligeri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos? 
lieu,  quantum  poluit  terrae  pelagique  parari 
Hoc,  queiu  civiles  hauseruut,  sanguine,  dextrjc ! 


United  all  in  one  determined  aim. 

From  every  land  to  blot  the  Christian  name. 

Then  wake,  ye  brother  powers,  combined  awake. 

And  fiom  the  foe  the  great  example  lake. 

If  empire  tempt  ye,  lo,  the  East  expands. 

Fair  and  immense,  her  summer-garden  lands  : 

There  boastful  wealth  displays  her  radiant  store; 

Pactol  and  Hernnis'  streams  o'er  golden  ore 

Roll  their  long  way,  but  not  for  you  they  flow  ;     60 

Their  treasures  blaze  on  the  stern  soldan's  brow  : 

From  him  Assyria  plies  the  loom  of  gold, 

And  Afric's  sons  their  deepest  mines  unfold 

To  build  his  haughty  throne.     Ye  western  powers, 

To  throw  the  mimic  bolt  of  Jove  is  yours. 

Yours  all  the  art  to  wield  the  arms  of  fire  j 

Then  bid  the  thunders  of  the  dreadful  tire 

Against  the  walls  of  proud  Byzantium  roar. 

Till  headlong  driven  froin  F.urope's  ravisb'd  shore 

To  their  cold  Scythian  wilds,  and  dreary  dens,    7* 

By  Caspian  mountains,  and  uncultured  fens. 

Their  fathers'  seats  beyond  the  Wolgian  lake  ', 

The  barbarous  race  of  Saracen  betake. 

And  hark,  to  you  the  woeful  Greek  exclaims. 

The  Georgian  fathers  and  th'  Armenian  dame?. 

Their  fairest  offspring  from  their  bosoms  torn, 

A  dreadful  tribute,  loud  imploring  mourn  9. 

Alas,  in  vain  !  theT  ofTspring  captive  led. 

In  Hagar's  son's  unballow'd  temples  bred. 

To  rapine  train'd,  arise  a  brutal  host,  811 

The  Christian  terrour,  and  the  Turkish  boast. 

Yet  sleep,  ye  powers  of  Europe,  careless  sleep, 
To  you  in  vain  your  eastern  brethren  weep; 
Yet  not  in  vain  their  woe-wrung  tears  shall  sue; 
Though  small  the  I.usian  realms,  hrr  legions  few. 
The  guardian  oft  by  Heaven  ordain'd  before. 
The  Lusian  race  shall  guard  Messiah's  lore. 
When  Heaven  <lecreed  to  crush  the  Moorish  foe, 
Heaven  gave  the  I.usian  spear  to  strike  the  blow. 
When   Heaven's  own  laws  o'er  Afric's  shores  were 
The  sacred  shrines  the  Lusian  heroes  re3r'd"';[heard. 
Nor  shall  their  zeal  in  Asia's  bounds  expire,        9i 
Asia  subdu'd  shall  fume  wiib  hallow'd  lire  : 
When  the  red  Sun  the  Lusian  shore  forsakes. 
And  on  the  lap  of  deepest  west  awakes  ", 
O'er  the  wild  plains,  beneath  unincens'd  skies 
The  Sun  shall  view  the  Lusian  altars  rise. 
And  could  new  worlds  by  humau  step  be  trod. 
Those  worlds  should  tremble  at  the  Lusian  nod  ". 


'  The  Caspian  sea,  so  called  from  the  large  river 
Volpa  or  Wolga,  which  empties  itself  into  it. 

9  r.y  this  barbarous  policy  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ottomans  has  been  long  sustained.  The  troops 
of  the  Turkish  infantr>'  and  cavalry,  known  by  the 
name  of  Jaui/aries  and  Spahis,  are  thus  supported, 
and  the  scribes  in  oflice  called  Mufti,  says  Sandys, 
"  are  the  sons  of  Christians  (and  these  the  mo^t 
completely  furnished  by  nature)  taken  in  their 
childhood  from  their  miserable  parents  by  a  levy 
made  every  five  years,  or  oftener  or  seldomer,  as 
occasion  requireth." 

">  See  note  11,  Lusiad  V. 

"  Alludes  to  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
Brazils  by  the  Portuguese. 

"  If  ourformer  defences  of  the  exuberant  decla- 
mations of  Camoens  are  allowed  by  the  critic,  we 
ilonlit  not  but  the  digression,  now  concluded,  will 
appear  with  peculiar  propriety.  The  poet  having 
brought  his  heroes  to  the  shores  of  India,  iaJul|;es 
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And  now  their  ensigns  blfiziiiir  o'er  the  tide 
On  India's  shore  the  Lusiau  lieiots  ridr. 


lOU 


Jiimself  with  the  review  of  the  state  of  the  ncitorn 
and  eastern  worlds  ;  tlje  latter  of  which  is  now, 
by  the  labour  of  his  heroes,  rendered  accessible  to 
the  former.  The  pllrpo^e  of  his  poem  is  also 
rtrictly  kept  in  view.  The  we.st  and  the  east  he 
considers  as  two  great  empires,  the  one  of  the  true 
religion,  the  other  of  a  false.  The  professors  of  llie 
true,  disunited  and  deslroyini  each  other  ;  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  false  religion  all  combined  to  extir- 
pate the  adherents  of  the  other.  He  upbraids  the 
professors  of  the  true  religion  for  their  vices,  par- 
ticularly for  their  disunion,  and  for  deserting  tlie 
interests  of  holy  faith.  His  countrymen,  how- 
ever he  boasts,  have  been  its  defenders  and  plant 
ers  ;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  their  brother- 
powers,  will  plant  it  in  Asia.  Tl\is,  as  it  is  the 
purpose  of  his  hero,  is  directly  to  the  subiect  of 
the  poem,  and  the  honour,  which  Heaven,  he  says, 
vouchsafed  to  his  countrymen,  in  choosing  them 
to  defend  and  propagate  its  laws,  is  mentioned  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  that  religious  enlhiisiasm 
which  breathes  through  the  two  great  epic  poems 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  gives  an  air  of  the 
most  solemn  importance  to  the  Gierusalemme  of 
Tasso. 

Yet  whatever  liberties  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
take  when  he  treats  of  tlic  fabulous  ages,  any  ab- 
surdity of  opinion,  where  authentic  history,  and 
the  slate  of  modern  nations  afford  the  topic,  must 
to  the  intelligent  reader  appear  ridiculous,  and 
therefore  a  blemish  in  a  solemn  poem.  There  are 
many,  the  translator  is  aware,  to  whom  a  serious 
and  warm  exhortation  to  a  general  crusade  will  ap- 
pear as  an  absurdity,  and  a  blemish  of  this  kind, 
'•  The  crusaders,"  according  to  what  M.  Voltaire 
calls  their  true  character,  des  brigands  lig\ies  pour 
venir,  &c.  "  were  a  band  of  vagabond  thieves,  who 
had  agreed  to  ramble  from  the  heart  of  I'urope  in 
order  to  desolate  a  country  they  had  no  right  to, 
and  massacre,  in  cold  blood,  a  venerable  prince 
more  than  fourscore  years  old,  and  his  whole 
people,  against  whom  they  had  no  pretence  of 
complaint." 

Yet  however  confidently  Voltaire  and  others 
may  please  to  talk,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
prove  that  the  rrusades  were  neither  so  unjusti- 
fiable, so  impolitical,  nor  so  unhappy  in  their  con- 
sequences, as  the  superficial  readers  of  history  are 
habituated  to  esteem  them. 

Were  the  aborigines  of  all  America  to  fonn  one 
general  confederacy  against  the  descendants  of 
those  Europeans  who  massacred  upwards  of  forty 
millions  of  Mexicans,  and  other  American  natives, 
and  were  these  confederates  totally  to  dispossess 
the  present  possessors  of  an  empire  so  unjustly  ac- 
quired, no  man,  it  is  presumed,  would  pronounce 
that  their  combination  and  hosiilities  were  against 
the  law  of  nature  or  nations.  Yet,  whatever  Vol- 
taire may  please  to  assert,  this  supposition  is  by  no 
means  unapplicable  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
cross.  A  party  of  wandering  Arabs  are  joined  by 
the  Turks  or  Turcomans,  who  inhabited  the  frozen 
wilds  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  whose  name  signifies 
wanderers;  these,  incnriuirated  with  other  ban- 
ditti, from  the  deserts  of  Scythia,  now  called  Tar- 
t»ry,  over-run  the  regions  of  Syria,  to  which  they 


High  to  the  tieecy  clouds  resplendent  ).n 
Appear  the  regal  towers  of  Malabar, 


had  DO  titi",  wliose  inhabitants  had  given  them  no 
otien*  They  profess  that  they  arc  commissioned 
by  Heaven  to  establish  the  religion  of  Rlohanuned 
by  violence  and  the  sword.  In  a  few  ages  they 
subdue  the  finest  countries  around  the  l*Uiphrales, 
and  the  Christian  inhabitants,  the  rightful  [ws- 
sessors,  are  treated  with  the  most  brutal  policy 
and  all  its  attendant  cruelties.  Bound  by  their  creed 
to  make  war  on  the  Ciiristians,  their  ambition  neg- 
lects no  opjjortunity  to  extend  their  conquesis  ; 
and  already  possessed  of  immense  territory,  their 
acknowledged  purpose  and  their  power  threaten 
destruction  to  the  Christian  empire  of  the  Greeks. 

Having  conquered  and  proselyted  Africa,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  princes  of 
that  country,  their  tributaries  and  allies,  combi- 
ning in  the  great  design  to  extirpate  Christianity, 
turn  their  arras  against  F.umpe,  and  are 
sncctisful :  they  establish  kingdoms  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  ;  and  France,  Italy,  and  the  wes- 
tern islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  sufler  by  their 
excursions;  while  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Italy  itself,  form  its  vicinage  to  Ualmatia,  are 
immediately  concerned  in  the  impending  fate  of 
the  Grecian  empire.  While  such  dangers  threat- 
ened, it  is  impossible  the  princes  of  Europe  could 
have  been  unconeerne<l.  Nor  weie  present  Injuries 
wanting  to  stimulate  them  to  arms.  Cosmas,  a 
writer  of  the  sixth  century,  mentions  the  consi- 
derable trade  which  the  Franks  carried  on  with 
.Syria  through  the  Levant.  He  himself  travelled 
to  India,  and  he  informs  us  that  in  his  time  Jus- 
linian  sent  two  monks  to  China.  lithe  nin'h  cen- 
turvi  says  M.  de  Guigncs,  an  association  of  French 
merchants  went  twice  a  year  to  Alexandria,  from 
whence  they  brought  to  Europe  the  commodities 
of  India  and  Arabia.  Kalif  Haroun  made  a  for- 
mal cession  of  the  holy  sepulchre  to  Charlemagne, 
and  allowed  the  Franks  to  build  houses  of  hospi- 
tal'ty  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  in  various 
places  of  Syria.  Nor  was  devotion  the  only  motive 
of  pilgrimage.  The  emoluments  of  commerce 
were  also  attended  to,  and  the  houses  of  hospita- 
lity possessed  by  the  Franks,  Italians,  and  Vene- 
tians in  the  east,  were  of  the  nature  of  fp.ctnries. 
But  these  were  seized,  and  plundered  by  thi^  Sara- 
cens, and  the  eastern  commerce  which  lloued  to 
Eurnjie  through  the  Levant  was  almost  totally  in- 
terrupted. To  these  considerations  let  it  be  added, 
that  several  eastern  Christians  fled  to  Europe,  and 
l)egging  as  pilgrims  fram  country  to  com. try,  im- 
pliired  the  assistance  of  the  Christian  powers  to 
dispossess  the  cruel  and  unjust  usurpers  of  their 
lauds.  At  this  period  the  crusades  commence.  To 
suppose  that  the  princes  of  Europe  were  so  insch- 
siLile  to  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  as  some 
modern  writers  who  have  touched  upon  that  sub- 
ject appear  to  be,  is  to  ascribe  a  degree  of  stupi- 
■  lity  to  them,  by  no  means  applicable  to  their  mili- 
tary character.  Though  superstition  inflamed  the 
multitude,  we  ma}'  be  assured;  however,  that  several 
,)rincts  found  it  their  political  interest  to  fan  the 
llaiues  of  that  superstition ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  princes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  greatly 
availed  themselves  of  it.  The  immense  resources 
w  bich  the  Turks  received  from  Egypt,  and   the 
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fniperial  Ca'rcut,  the  lonlly  sent 

Of  the  first  inunarcb  of  tlie  Indian  state. 


nelglibourina:  countries,  nliieh  had  not  ijcen  at- 
trmpted  by  Oodfrey  and  the  fir^t  crusaders,  de- 
termined their  successors  to  alter  the  plan  of  their 
operations.  They  began  their  hostilities  in  Spain 
and  Portu^'al,  and  proceeded  through  Carbary  to 
E»yp!.  Fy  this  new  route  of  the  crosses,  tlie  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese*  were  enabled  not  only  to 
drive  the  Moors  from  F.nrope,  but  to  give  a  fatal 
blow  to  their  power  in  Africa.  Nor  was  the  safety 
ufthe  Greek  empire  less  necessary  to  Italy  and  the 
eastern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Injuries,  however, 
offered  by  the  crusaders,  who  even  seized  the 
thrxine  of  Constantinople,  upon  which  they  placed 
an  earl  of  Flanders,  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  their  aversion -f*  to  the  papal  supre- 
macy rendered  tliem  so  jealous  of  the  crusaders, 
that  the  successors  ofGodfrey,  for  want  of  auxiliary 
support,  after  al)out  ninety  years  possession,  were 
totally  driven  from  their  new-erected  kingdom 
in  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  fall  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, an  event  which  followed,  ami  which  had  been 
long  foreseen,  the  Venetians,  the  Austriaiis,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Russian^,  became  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  Turks  ;  and  many  desperate  wars,  at- 
tended with  various  success,  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Not  much  above  fift}'  years 
ajro,  their  formidable  efibrts  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  Venetian  dominions  alarmed  all  the  Christian 
powers;  and  had  it  not  heen  for  the  repeated  de- 
feats they  received  from  prince  Eugene,  a  great 
part  of  the  Austrian  territories  must  have  yielded 
to  their  yoke.  However  overlooked,  it  requires  but 
little  poliiical  philosophy  to  perceive  the  security 
which  would  result  to  t'urope  were  there  a  i>ower- 
fol  and  warlike  kingdom  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  western  conquests  of 
tliat  lierce  wairior  Uajazct  1.  were  interrupted  by 
'lamerlane,  and  by  the  enemy  they  found  in  Kouli 
Khan,  the  eni.ised  Porte  was  prevented  from  re- 
venging the  triumphs  of  Eu.genc.  A  few  years  ago 
we  beheld  them  trample  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
send  an  ambassador  to  prison,  and  command  the 
Ru.^sian  empress  to  do^ert  her. allies.  And  how- 
ever the  foresight  of  the  narrow  politician  m.ay 
dread  the  rising  power  of  the  Ri;ss,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  arms  of  M-.;scovy  may  6x  such 
barriers  to  the  Turkish  empire  as  will  fore\er  pre- 
vent their  long  meditated,  and  often  attempted 
design,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Venetian  do- 
minions, or  to  extend  their  conquests  on  the  uest, 
conquests  which  uould  render  tt)era  the  most  dan- 
gerous power  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  a  word,  the  crut.ides,  a  combination  which 
tended  to  support  the  Greek  empire  for  the  security 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  southern,  whatever  the  supersti- 
tion of  its  promoters  and  conductors  might  have 
been,  can  by  no  means  desene  to  be  called  a  most 
singular  monument  of  human  folly.    And  however 

•  Lisbon  itself  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  by  the 
assislan'e  of  an  English  fleet  of  crusaders. 

t  A  patriarch  of  Constantinople  declared  pub- 
licly to  the  pone's  legate,  "  that  be  would  much 
rather  beliold  the  turban  than  the  triple  crown 
upon  the  great  altar  of  Constantinople." 


Right  to  the  port  the  valiant  Gama  bends. 
With  joyful  shouts  a  fleet  of  boats  attends; 


the  inutility  and  absurdity  of  their  professed  aim, 
to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Christ,  may  excite  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  modem  philosopher,  it  was  a  motive  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  superstition  of  the  monkish 
ages  ;  and  where  it  is  riecessary  that  an  enemy 
should  be  restrained,  an  able  politician  will  avail 
himself  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  incitements  to 
hostility,  the  superstitious  or  religious  fer\our  of 
his  army.  And  by  thus  resting  the  war  on  a 
religious  maive.  the  English,  who  were  most 
remote  from  Mohammedan  depredation,  were 
induced  to  join  the  coiifederaoy,  to  which,  at 
various  times,  they  gave  the  most  important 
assistance. 

It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  therefore  that  Ca- 
moens  upbraids  his  age  for  negligently  permitting 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  Mohammedan  poner. 
Nor  is  the  boast,  that  his  countrymen  will  them- 
selves effect  this  groat  purpose,  unfounded  in 
truth.  As  already  observed  in  the  introduction, 
the  voyage  of  Gama  saved  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. The  superiority  of  the  Asiatic  seas  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans,  the  consequence  of  that 
voyage,  is  tlie  most  effectual  and  most  important 
completion  of  the  crusades. 

It  will  be  found,  that  Camoens  talks  of  the  "po- 
litical reasons  of  a  crusade,  with  an  accuracy  in 
tlie  philosophy  of  history,  as  superior  to  that  of 
Voltaire,  as  the  poetical  merit  of  the  Lusiad  sur- 
passes that  of  the  Ilcnriade.  And  the  critic  in 
|)oetry  must  allow,  that,  to  suppose  the  discovery 
of  Gaiua,  the  completion  of  all  the  former  en- 
deavours to  overthrow  the  great  enemies  of  the 
true  religion,  gives  a  dignity  to  the  poem,  and  an 
importance  to  the  hero,  similar  to  that  which  Vol- 
taire, on  the  same  supposition,  allows  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso. 

Having  entered  so  far  into  the  history  of  the 
crusades,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  view  of 
the  happy  consequences  nhich  flowed  from  them. 
"  To  these  wild  evpedrlions,"  says  Robertson,  "the 
efi'ect  of  superstition  or  folly,  we  owe  the  first 
gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarity 
and  ignorance,  and  introduce  any  change  in  go- 
vernment or  manners,"  Constantinople,  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  elegance,  of  arts  and  com- 
merce, was  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies.  The  Greek  writers  of  that  age  speak 
of  tlie  Latins  as  the  most  ignorant  barbarians  ;  the 
Latins,  on  the  other  hand,  talk  with  astonishment 
of  the  grandeur,  elegance,  and  commerce  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  most  stupid  barbarians,  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  comparison,  are  sen- 
silile  of  the  superiority  of  ci\ilized  nations,  and,  by 
an  acquaintance  with  them,  begin  to  resemble  their 
manners,  and  emulate  their  advantages.  The  fleets 
which  att;nded  the  crosses  introduced  commerce 
and  th»frecdom  of  commercial  cities  intolheirmo- 
tlier  countries.  This,  as  Robertson  observes,  proved 
destructive  to  the  feudal  system,  which  had  now  de- 
generated into  the  most  gloomy  oppression,  and 
mtrotluccd  the  plans  of  regidar  government. 
"  This  acquisition  of  liberty,"  says  the  same  most 
ingenious  historian,  "  made  .such  a  happy  change 
in  the  condition  of  all  the  members  of  communi- 
ties, as  roused  them  from  that  stupidity  and  inac- 
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Joyful  tlifir  nets  they  leave  and  finny  prev. 
And  crowding  round  the  Lnsians,  point  the  way. 
A  lierald  now,  by  Vasco's  high  command  1 1 0 

Sent  til  the  monarch,  treads  the  Indian  strand; 
The  sacred  staff  he  bears,  in  srold  he  sbiucs, 
And  tells  his  office  by  majestic  signs. 
As  to  and  fro,  recumbent  to  the  irale. 
The  harvest  waves  aloncr  the  yellow  dale. 
So  roimd  Ihe  herald  press  the  wonderinj;  thron;, 
J?ccumbent  waving  as  they  pour  alonir ; 
And  much  his  manly  port  and  stran!,'e  attire, 
And  much  his  fair  and  ruddy  hue  admire  : 
When  speedin,e:  through  the  crowd  witheager  liaste. 
And  honest  smiles,  a  son  of  Afric  prest :  1'2I 

Enrapt  with  joy  the  wondering  herald  hears 
Castilia's  manly  tongue  salute  his  ears  '3, 
"  What  friepdly  angel  from  thy  Tago's  shore 
Has  led  thee  hither?''  cries  the  joyful  Moor. 
Then  hand  in  hand,  the  pledge  of  faith,  conjiiin'd, 
'*  Oh  joy  beyond  the  dream  of  hope  to  find. 
To  hear  a  kindred  voice,"  the  Lusian  cried, 
"  Beyond  unmeasu'Td  gulfs  and  seas  untried; 
Untried  before  our  daring  keels  explored  130 

Our  fearless  way — O  Heaven !  whattenipests  roar'd, 
■Vfrhile  round  the  vast  of  Afiic's  southmost  land 
Our  eastward  bowsprits  sotight  the  Indian  strand  !" 
Amazed,  o'erpower'd,  the  iViendly  stranger  stofid  ; 
A  path  now  opeiiM  through  the  boundless  Hood  ! 
The  hr>pe  of  ages,  and  the  dread  despair, 
Accomplish'd  now,  antl  conqner'd — stitf  his  hair 
Rose  thrilling,  whilehislabouring  thoughts  pursued 
The  dreadful  course  by  Gama's  fate  subdued. 
Homeward,  with  generous  warmth  o'erflow'd,  he 
leads  140 

The  Lusian  guest,  and  swift  the  feast  succeeds  : 
The  purple  grape  and  golden  fruitage  smile; 
And  each  choice  viand  of  the  Indian  soil 
Heapt  o'er  the  board,  the  master's  zeal  declare  ; 
The  social  feast  the  guest  and  master  share  ; 
The  sacred  pledge  of  eastern  faith  approved  '4, 
Ey  wrath  unalter'd,  and  by  wrong  unmoved. 


tion  into  which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretch- 
edness of  their  former  state.  The  spirit  of  idustry 
revived,  commerce  became  an  ohject  of  attention, 
and  began  to  Hourish.  Population  increased.  In- 
dependence was  established,  and  wealth  flowed  into 
cities  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  poverty  and 
oppression." 

'^  This  is  according  to  the  truth  of  history. 
While  the  mes'ienger,  sent  ashore  by  Gama,  was 
borne  here  and  there,  and  carried  off  his  feet  by 
the  throng,  who  understood  not  a  word  of  his  lan- 
guage, he  was  accosted  in  Spanish  by  a  Moorish 
merchant,  a  native  of  Timis.  who.  according  to 
Osorius,  had  been  the  chief  person  with  whom  king 
John  U.  had  formerly  contracted  for  military 
stores.  He  proved  himself  an  honest  agent,  atid  of 
infinite  service  to  Gama,  with  whom  he  returned 
to  Portugal,  where,  according  to  Faria,  he  died  in 
the  Christian  communion.  He  was  named  Mon- 
zaida. 

'*  To  eat  together  was  in  the  East  looked  upon 
iis  the  inviolable  pl«dge  of  protection.  As  a  Per- 
sian nobleman  was  one  day  walking  in  his  garden. 
a  wretch  in  the  utmost  terrour  prostrated  himself 
before  him,  and  implored  to  be  protected  from  the 
rage  of  a  multitude  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him, 
to  take  bis  life.     The  nobleman  took  a  peach,  ate 


Now  to  the  fleet  the  joyful  herald  bends, 

With  earnest  pare  the  Heavensent  friend  attends^ 

Now  down  the  river's  sweepy  stream  they  glide,  15tf 

And  now  their  pinnace  cuts  the  briny  tide  : 

The  Moor,  with  transport  sparkling  in  his  eyes, 

The  well-known  make  of  Gama's  navy  spies. 

The  bending  Iiowsprit,  and  the  mast  so  tall, 

The  sirles  black  frowning  as  a  castle  wall. 

The  high-tower'd  stern,  the  lordlv  nodding  prore, 

.And  the  broad  standard  slowly  waving  o'er 

The  anchor's  moony  fangs.     The  skill'  he  leaves, 

Rrave  Gama's  deck  his  bounding  step  receives  ; 

.And,  '*  Hail !"  he  cries:  in  transport  tTamasprung, 

And  round  his  neck  with  friendly  welcome  hiuig  ; 

F.nrapt,  so  distant  o'er  the  dreadful  main  16  J 

To  hear  the  music  of  the  tongue  of  Spain. 

And  now  beneath  a  painted  shade  of  state 

Beside  the  admiral  thestranger  sate  : 

Of  India's  clime,  the  natives,  and  the  laws, 

What  monarch  sways  them,  what  religion  awes  ? 

AVhy  from  the  totnbs  devoted  to  his  sires 

The  son  so  far?  the  valiant  chief  inquires. 

In  act  to  speak  the  stranger  waves  his  hand,      I'll) 

The  joyful  crew  in  silent  wonder  stand. 

Each  gently  pressing  on  with  greedy  ear. 

As  erst  the  bending  forests  stoop'd  to  hear 

In  Rliodope,  when  Orpheus'  heavenly  strain  '5 

Oeplored  his  lost  Eurydice  in  vain  ; 

AVhile  with  a  mien  that  generous  friendship  won 

From  every  heart,  the  stranger  thus  begun  : 

**  Your  glorious  deeds,  ye  Lusians,  well  I  know. 
To  neighbouring  earth  the  vital  air  1  owe  ; 
Yet  though  my  faith  the  Kor.an's  lore  revere,    ISO 
So  taught  mv  sires;  my  birth  at  pr  nid  Tangier, 
An  hostile  clime  to  Lishoa's  awful  name, 
I  glow  enraptured  o'er  the  Lusian  fame  ; 
Proud  though  your  nation's  warlike  glories  shine. 
These  proudest  honours  yield,  O chief,  to  thine; 
Reneath  thy  dread  achievements  low  they  fall. 
Anil  India's  shore  discover'd  crowns  them  all. 
Won  by  your  fame,  by  fond  afTection  swav'd, 
A  friend  I  come,  and  offer  friendship's  aid. 
As  on  my  lips  Castilia's  language  glows,  190 

So  frotn  my  tongue  the  speech  of  India  flows  ; 
ATozaidemy  name,  in  India's  court  beloved. 
For  honest  deeds,  but  time  shall  speak,  approved. 


part  of  it,  and  ^ave  the  rest  to  the  fugitive,  assur- 
ing him  of  safety.  As  they  approached  the  hortse, 
I  hey  met  a  crowil  who  carried  the  murdered  corse 
of  the  nobleman's  beloved  son.  The  incensed 
populace  demanded  the  murderer,  who  stood  be- 
side h'mi,  to  he  delivered  to  their  fury.  The 
father,  though  overwhelmed  with  grief  anrl  anger, 
replied,  "  We  have  eaten  together,  and  I  will  not 
betray  him."  He  protected  the  murderer  of  bis 
son  from  the  fury  of  bis  domestics  and  neighbours, 
and  in  the  night  facilitated  his  escape. 

'5  The  well-known  fable  of  the  descent  of  Or- 
pheus to  Hell,  and  the  second  loss  of  his  wife,  is 
thus  explained:  Aedoneus,  king  of  Thesprotia, 
whose  cruelty  procured  him  the  name  of  Pluto, 
tyrant  of  Hell,  having  seized  Eurydice,  as  she  fled 
from  his  friend  Aristxus,  detained  her  as  a  captive. 
Orpheus  having  charmed  the  tyrant  with  his  music, 
his  wife  was  restored,  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  look  upon  her,  till  he  had  conducted  her  out 
of  Thesprotia.  Orpheus,  on  his  journey,  forfeited 
the  condition,  and  irrecoverably  lost  bis  spouse. 
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When  India's  monarch  greets  his  court  again, 
For  now  the  banquet  on  tlic  tented  plain 
And  sylvan  chase  his  careless  hours  employ  '^; 
When  India's  mighty  lord,  with  wondering  joy, 
Siiail  hail  you  welcome  on  his  spacious  shore, 
Through  oceans  never  plougli'd  by  keel  before. 
Myself  shall  glad  interpreter  attend,  200 

Mine  every  office  of  the  faithful  friend. 
Ah  !   but  a  stream,  the  labour  of  the  oar, 
Divides  my  birth-[)l3ce  from  your  native  shore; 
On  shores  unknown,  in  distant  worlds,  how  sweet 
The  kindred  tongue,  the  kindred  face  to  greet ! 
Such  now  my  joy;  and  such,  O  Heaven,  be  yours  ! 
Yes,  bounteous  Heaven  your  glad  success  secures. 
Till  now  impervious.  Heaven  alone  subdued 
The  various  horrours  of  the  trackless  flood  ; 
Heaven  sent  you  here  for  some  great  work  divine, 21 1) 
And  Heaven  inspires  my  breast  your  sacred  toils 
to  join. 
"  Vast  are  the  shores  of  India's  wealthful  soil ; 
Southward,  sea-girt,  she  forms  a  demi-isle: 
His  cavern'd  cliffs  with  dark-brow'd  forests  crown'd, 
Hemodian  Taurus  frowns  her  northern  bound  : 
From  Caspia'slaketh'enormousmoimtainspreads'7, 
And  bending  eastward  rears  a  thousand  beads  ; 
Far  to  extremest  sea  the  ridges  thrown. 
By  various  names  through  various  tribes  are  known : 
Here  down  the  waste  of  Taurus' rocky  side         220 
Two  infant  rivers  pour  the  crystal  tide, 
Indus  the  one,  and  one  the  Ganges  named, 
Darkly  of  old  through  distant  nations  famed  : 
One  eastward  curving  holds  his  crooked  way, 
One  to  the  west  gives  his  swoln  tide  to  stray  : 
Declining  southward  many  a  land  they  lave. 
And  widely  swelling  roll  the  sea-like  wave. 
Till  the  twin  ofl'spring  of  the  mountain  sire 
Both  in  the  Indian  deep  ingulf'd  expire. 
Between  these  streams,  fair  smiling  to  the  day,  230 
The  Indian  lands  their  wide  domains  display, 
And  many  a  league  far  to  the  south  they  bend. 
From  the  broad  region  where  the  rivers  end. 
Till,  where  the  shores  to  Ceylon's  isle  oppo   se 
In  conic  form  the  Indian  regions  close. 


'^The  Great  Mogul  and  other  eastern  sove- 
reigns, attended  »itb  their  courtiers,  spend  an- 
nually some  months  of  the  finest  season  in  encamp- 
ments in  the  Ueld,  in  hunting-parties,  and  military 
amusements. 

"  Properly  an  immense  chain  of  mountains, 
known  by  various  names  ;  Caucasus,  Taurus,  He- 
modus,  Paropamissus,  Orontes,  Imaus,  Sec.  and 
from  Imaus  extended  through  Tartary  to  the  sea 
ef  Kamlschatka. 

"One  captain  Knox,  who  published  an  account 
of  Ceylon,  in  1681,  has  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage: "  This  for  certain,"  says  he,  "  I  can  affirm, 
that  oftentimes  the  devil  doth  cry  with  an  audilile 
voice  in  the  night:  it  is  very  shrill,  almost  like 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  .  This  I  have  often  heard 
myself,  but  never  heard  that  he  did  any  body  any 
harm.  Only  this  observation  the  inhabitants  of 
t  lie  land  have  made  of  this  voice,  and  I  have  made 
it  also  ;  that  either  just  before,  or  very  suddenly 
after,  this  voice,  the  king  always  <-uts  oil'  people. 
To  believe  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  devil  these 
reasons  urge ;  because  there  is  no  creature  known 
to  the  inhabitants  that  cries  like  it,  and  because 
it  will  on  a  sudden  depart  from  one  place,  and  make 

VOL.    Ill, 


To  various  laws  the  various  tribes  incline, 
And  various  are  the  rites  esteem'd  divine: 
Some  as  from  Heaven  receive  the  Koran's  lore. 
Some  the  dread  monsters  of  the  wild  adore  ; 
Some  bend  ta  wood  and  stone  the  prostrate  head, 240 
And  rear  unhallow'd  altars  to  the  dead. 
By  Cianges'  banks,  as  wild  traditions  tell. 
Of  old  the  tribes  lived  healthful  by  the  smell; 
No  food  they  knew,  such  fragrant  vapours  rose 
Rich  fjom  the  flowery  lawns  where  Ganges  flows  ": 
Here  now  the  Delhian,  and  the  fierce  Patan 
Feed  their  fair  flocks  ;  and  here,  a  Heathen  clan. 
Stern  Decam's  sons  the  fertile  valleys  till, 
A  clan,  whose  hope  to  shun  eternal  ill. 
Whose  trust  from  every  stain  of  guilt  to  save,  2  jO 
Is  fondly  placed  in  Gauges'  holy  wave ; 
If  to  the  stream  the  breathless  corpse  be  given. 
They  deem  the  spirit  wings  her  way  to  Heaven. 
Here,  by  the  mouths  where  hallowed  Ganges  endSy 
Bengala's  beauteous  Eden  wide  extends; 
Unrivalfd  smiie  her  fair  luxurious  vales: 
And  here  C'ambaya  spreads  her  palmy  dales"; 
A  warlike  realm,  where  still  the  martial  race 
From  Porus  famed  of  yore  their  lineage  trace. 
Narsinga  ^'  here  displays  her  spacious  line ;      260 
In  native  gold  her  sons  and  ruby  shine : 


a  noise  in  another,  quicker  than  any  fowl  can  fly, 
apd  because  the  very  dogs  ^vill  tremble  when  they 
hear  it;  and  it  is  so  counted  by  all  the  people." 
— Knox,  Hist.  Ceyl.  p.  78.  We  need  not  have 
recourse  to  the  devil,  however,  for  this  quick  trans- 
ition of  sound.  Birds  which  live  by  suction  in 
marshy  grounds,  the  bittern  in  particular,  often 
set  up  a  hideous  screaming  cry  by  night,  and  in- 
stantly answer  one  another  at  the  distance  of  se- 
veral miles. 

'9  Pliny,  imposed  upon  by  some  Greeks,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  in  India,  relates  this  fable. 
Vid.  Xat.  Hist.  lib.  xii. 

"  Now  called  Gazarate.  "  The  inhabitants  are 
ingenious,  cultivate  letters,  and  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  agreeable  romance.  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  tradition,  Porus  was  sovereign 
of  this  country.  His  memory  is  still  preserved 
with  an  eclat  worthy  of  that  valour  and  generositv 
which  attracted  the  esteem  of  the  great  Alexander." 
— Castera.  This  country  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients by  the  name  ofCedrosia. 

'"  The  laws  of  Narsinga  oblige  "the  women  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  burnt 
with  their  deceased  husbands.  An  infallible  secret 
to  prevent  the  desire  of  widowhood." — Castera 
from  Barros,  dec.  4-. 

There  are  many  accounts  in  different  travellers 
of  the  perfoiTuance  of  this  most  barbarous  cere- 
mony. The  two  following  are  selected  as  the  most 
picturesque  of  any  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
lator : — 

"  At  this  time  (1710)  died  the  prince  of  Marata, 
aged  above  eighty  years.  The  ceremony  of  his 
funeral,  where  his  forty-seven  wives  were  burned 
with  his  corpse,  was  thus :  A  deep  circular  pit  was 
digged  in  a  field  without  the  town  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  trench  was  erected  a  pile  of  wood,  on  the 
top  of  «  hich,  on  a  couch  richly  ornamenled,  lay 
the  body  of  the  decease<l  prince  in  his  finest  rubes. 
After  numberless  rituals  performed  by  the  t'ra- 
uiins,  the  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and  immediately 
'  Zz 
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Alas,  how  vain  '  these  ga\uly  sons  of  fear, 
Tiemblinp,  bow  down  before  each  hostile  spear. 


the  unhappy  ladies  appeared,  sparklins  with  jewels 
and  adorned  with  Huwcrs.  1  hese  victims  of  this 
diabolical  sacrifice  walked  several  times  about  the 
burnine  pile,  the  heat  whereof  was  felt  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  principal  lady  then,  hold- 
ing: the  dagger  of  her  late  husband,  thus  addressed 
herself  t»  the  prince  his  successor:  '  Here,'  said 
she,  '  is  the  dagger  which  the  king  made  use  of,  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies:  beware  never  to  em- 
ploy it  to  other  purpose,  never  to  embrue  it  with 
the  blood  of  your  subjects.  Govern  them  as  a 
father,  as  he  has  i!  .ne,  and  you  shall  live  long  and 
happy,  as  he  did.  Since  he  is  no  more,  nothing 
can  keep  me  longer  in  the  world  ;  all  that  remains 
for  me  is  to  follow  him.'  With  these  words  she 
resigned  the  dagger  into  the  prince's  hands,  who 
took  it  from  her  without  showing  the  least  sign  of 
grief  or  compassion.  Tlie  princess  now  appeared 
agitated.  One  of  her  domestics,  a  Christian  wo- 
man, had  frequently  talked  with  her  on  religion, 
and,  though  she  never  renounced  her  idols,  had 
made  some  impressions  on  her  mind.  Perhaps  these 
impressions  now  revived.  With  a  most  expressi\e 
look  she  exclaimed,  'Alas!  what  is  the  end  of 
human  happiness  !  I  know  I  shall  plunge  myself 
headlong  into  Hell.*  On  these  words,  a  horrour 
was  visible  on  every  countenance:  when,  resuming 
her  courage,  she  boldly  turned  her  face  to  the 
burning  pile,  and,  callirg  upon  her  gods,  (lung  her- 
self into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The  second  lady 
was  the  sister  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was 
present,  and  assisted  at  the  detestable  sacrifice. 
She  advanced  to  her  brother,  and  gave  him  the 
jewels  wherewith  she  was  adorned.  His  passion 
gave  way,  be  burst  into  tears,  and  "fell  upon  her 
neck  iu  the  most  tender  embraces.  She,  however, 
remained  unmoved,  and  with  a  resolute  counte- 
nance sometimes  viewed  the  pile,  and  sometimes 
the  assistants.  Then  loudly  exclaiming  '  Chiva  ! 
Chiva!'  the  name  of  one  of  her  idols,  she  precipita- 
ted Iierself  into  the  flames  as  the  former  had  done. 
The  other  ladies  soon  followed  after,  some  decent- 
ly composed,  and  some  with  the  most  bewildered, 
downcast,  sorrowful  looks.  One  ol  them,  shocked 
above  the  rest,  ran  to  a  Christian  soldier,  whom 
she  beheld  among  the  guards,  and,  hanging  about 
his  neck,  implored  htm  to  save  her.  The  new  con 
vert,  stunned  with  surprise,  pushed  tite  unfortu- 
nate lady  from  him  ;  and  shrieking  aloud  she  fell 
into  the  fiery  trench.  The  soldier,  all  shivering 
with  teriour,  imniediatciy  relirod,  and  a  delirious 
fever  ended  his  life  in  thefollowing  night.  Thoniih 
many  of  the  unhappy  victims  discovered  at  fust 
the  utmost  intrepidity,  yet  no  sooner  did  they  feel 
the  flames,  than  they  roared  out  in  the  most  dread- 
ful manner;  and,  weltering  over  each  other,  strove 
to  gain  the  brim  of  the  pit;  but  in  vain:  the  as- 
sistants forced  them  back  with  their  poles,  and 
heaped  new  fuel  upon  them.  The  next  day  the 
13ramins  gathered  the  bones,  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea.  The  pit  was  levelled,  a  temple  built  on 
the  spot,  and  the  deceased  prince  and  his  wives 
were  reckoned  among  the  deities.  To  conclude  ; 
this  detestable  cruelty  has  the  appearance  of  the 
free  choice  of  the  women.  But  that  freedom  is 
•nly  speuious,  it  it  aliuost  impossible  to  avoid  it. 


And  now  behold;" — and  while  bespoke  he  rose; 
Now  with  extended  arm  the  prospect  slious, — 

If  they  do,  they  must  lie  under  perpetual  infamy; 
and  the  relations,  who  esteem  themselves  highly 
disgraced,  leave  no  means  untried  to  oblige  them 
to  it.  Princesses,  and  concubines  of  piinces,  how- 
ever, are  the  oidy  persons  fiom  whom  this  species 
of  suicide  is  expected.  When  women  of  inferior 
rank  submit  to  this  abominable  custom,  they  are 
only  urged  to  it  by  the  impul.>e  of  a  barbarous 
pride  and  vanity  of  ostentation." — Extracted  from 
a  letter  from  Father  Martin,  on  the  mission  of  Co- 
romandel.  to  Father  de  Villette,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  published  at  Paris  in  1710. 

Mr.  Ilolwell,  the  advocate  and  warm  admirer  of 
the  Gentoos,  has  taken  great  pains  to  vindicate 
the  practice  of  this  horrid  sacrifice,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which,  he  says,  it  is  established.  These 
we  have  given  in  the  Inquiry  at  the  end  of  this 
Lusiad.     His  narrative  is  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  been  present,"  says  he,  "  at  many 
of  these  sacrificis :  in  some  of  the  victims  we  have 
observed  a  pitiable  dre^d,  tremour  and  reluctance, 
that  strongly  spoke  repentance  for  their  declared 
resolution,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  retract  or  re- 
treat;  Bistnoo  was  waiting  for  the  spirit.  If  the 
self-doomed  victim  discovers  want  of  courage  and 
fortitude,  she  is  with  gentle  force  obliged  to  ascend 
the  pile,  where  she  is  held  down  with  long  poles, 
held  by  men  on  each  side  of  the  pile,  until  the 
flames  rcich  her ;  her  screams  and  cries  in  the 
mean  time  being  drowned  amidst  the  deafening 
noise  of  loud  music,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude. — Others  we  have  seen  go  through  this 
fiery  trial  with  most  amazing  steady,  calm  re- 
solution, and  joyous  fortitude.  It  will  not  we  hope 
be  unacceptable,  if  we  present  our  readers  with  an 
instonce  of  the  latter,  which  happened  some  years 
past  at  the  East  India  company's  factory  at  Cos- 
simbuzaar,  in  the  time  of  sir  Francis  Russel's 
chiefship;  the  author  and  several  other  gentle- 
men of  the  factory  were  present,  some  of  whom  are 
now  {l7u5)  living. 

"  At  live  of  the  clock  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  4, 
1742-3,  died  phaam  Chund,  pundit  of  the  Mahah- 
rattor  tribe,  aged  twenty-eight  years:  his  widow, 
(for  he  had  but  one  wife,)  aged  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  disdaining  to 
wait  the  term  allowed  her  for  reflection,  immedi- 
ately declared  to  the  Bramins  and  witnesses  pre- 
sent,   her  resolution  to  burn. Lady  Russel," 

says  Mr.  H.  "'all  the  merchants,  and  the  victim's 
own  relations,  tised  every  endeavour  to  dissuade 
her,  but  in  vain.  When  urged  to  live  on  account 
of  her  three  infant  children,  she  replied.  He 
that  made  them  would  take  care  of  them  ;  and 
when  told  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  burn,  she 
alfirmed  that  she  would  starve  herself. 

"  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  carried  down  to 
the  waterside  early  the  following  morning;  the 
widow  followed  about  ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
three  very  principal  Bramins,  her  children,  pa- 
rents and  relations,  and  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people.     The  order  of  leave  *  for  her  burning  did 

*  On  (his  Mr.  H.  has  the  following  note:  "  The 
Gentoos  are  not  permitted  to  burn,  without  an  or- 
der from  the  Mahommedaii  government,  and  thif 
permissioa  is  commonly  made  a  perquisite  of," 
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"  Beholtl  these  mountain-tops  of  various  size 
Blend  their  dim  ridges  with  the  fleecy  skies  j 


not  arrive  till  after  one,  an'l  it  was  then  brought 
by  one  of  the  soubah's  own  olliccrs,  who  liad  or- 
ders to  sec  that  she  burnt  voluntarily.  The  time 
they  waited  for  the  order  was  employed  in  praying 
with  the  Bramiiis,  and  wa.-hing  in  the  Ganges:  as 
«oon  as  it  arrived  she  retired,  and  stayed  fur  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  her  female 
relations,  among  whom  was  her  niuther ;  she  then 
divested  herself  of  her  bracelets  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  tied  them  in  a  cloth  which  bnnic  like 
an  apron  before  her,  and  was  conducted  by  her 
female  relations  to  one  corner  of  tlie  pile;  on  the 
pile  was  an  arched  arbour,  formed  of  dry  sticks, 
boughs,  and  leaves,  open  only  at  one  end  to  admit 
her  entrance;  in  this  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  deposited,  his  head  at  the  end  opposite  to  the 
opening.  At  the  corner  of  the  pile  to  which  she 
had  been  conducted,  the  Ihamin  had  made  a  small 
tire,  round  which  she  and  the  three  Bramins  sat 


Nature's  rude  wall,  ajra'nst  the  fierce  Canar 

They  guard  the  fertile  lawns  of  Malabar. 

Here  from  the  mountaru  to  the  surgy  main,       270 

Fair  as  a  garden,  spreads  the  smiling  plain  : 

And  lo,  the  empress  of  the  Indian  powers. 

There  lofty  Calicut  resplendent  towers; 

Hers  every  fragrance  of  the  spicy  shore. 

Hers  every  gem  of  India's  countless  store: 

Great  Samoreem,  her  lord's  imperial  style. 

The  mighty  lord  of  India's  utmost  soil: 

To  him  the  kings  their  duteous  tribute  pay. 

And  at  his  feet  confess  their  borrow'd  sway. 

Yet  iiighertower'd  the  monarch's  ancient  boast, *389 

Of  old  one  sovereign  ruled  the  spacious  coast  ^\ 

A  votive  train,  who  brought  the  Koran's  lore. 

What  time  great  Peri  ma!  the  sceptre  bore. 

From  blest  Arabia's  groves  to  India  came  : 

Life  were  their  words,  their  elor|ucnce  a  flame 

Of  holy  zeal :   fired  by  the  powerful  strain 

The  lofty  monarch  joins  the  faithful  train. 

And  vows,  at  fair  Medina's  shrine,  to  close 

His  life's  mild  eve  in  prayer  and  sweet  repose. 

Gifts  he  prepares  to  deck  the  prophet's  tomb,  29Q 


for  some  minutes  ;  one  of  them  gave  into  her  hand     The  glowing  labours  of  the  Indian  loom, 


a  leaf  of  the  bale-tree  (the  wood  commonly  con- 
secrated to  form  part  of  the  funeral  pile)  with 
sundry  things  on  it,  which  she  threw  into  the  fire; 
one  of  the  others  gave  her  a  second  leaf,  \vhich  she 
held  over  the  flame,  whilst  he  dropped  three  times 
som^ghee  on  it,  which  melted  and  fell  into  the 
fiie  (these  two  operations  were  preparatory  sym- 
bols of  her  approaching  dissolution  by  fire);  and 
whilst  they  were  performing  this,  the  third  Bramin 
read  to  her  some  portions  of  the  Aughtorrah 
JJhade,  and  asked  her  some  questions,  to  which 
she  answered  with  a  steady  and  serene  counte- 
nance; but  the  noise  was  so  great,  we  could  not 
understand  what  she  faid,  although  we  were  with- 
in a  yard  of  her: — these  over,  she  was  led  with 
great  solemnity  three  times  round  the  pile,  the 
Bramins  reading  before  her:  when  she  came  the 
third  time  to  the  small  fire,  she  stopped,  took  her 
rings  off  her  toes  and  fingers,  and  put  them  to  her 
other  ornaments  :  here  she  took  a  solemn  majestic 
leave  of  her  children,  parents,  and  relations  ;  after 
which  one  of  the  Bramins  dipped  a  large  wick  of 
cotton  in  some  ghee,  and  gave  it  readj'  lighted  into 
her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  open  side  of  the  ar- 
bour; there  all  the  Bramins  fell  at  her  feet — after 
she  had  blessed  them  they  retired  weeping — by 
two  steps  she  ascended  the  pile,  and  entered  the 
arbour;  on  her  entrance  she  made  a  profound  re- 
verence at  the  feet  of  the  deceased,  and  advanced 
and  seated  herself  by  his  head;  she  looked,  in 
silent  meditation,  on  his  face  for  the  space  of  a 
minute,  then  set  fire  to  the  arbour  in  three  places: 
observing  that  she  had  set  fire  to  leeward,  and 
that  the  flames,  blew  from  lier,  instantly  seeing 
her  errour,  she  rose,  and  set  fire  to  windward,  and 
resumed  her  station.  Ensign  Dai\icl  with  his  cane 
separated  the  grass  and  leaves  on  the  windward 
side,  by  which  means  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  her 
as  she  sat  VVjth  what  dignity,  with  what  an  un- 
daunted countenance  she  set  fire  to  the  pile  the 
last  time,  and  assumed  her  seat,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived, for  words  cannot  convey  a  just  idea  of  lier. 
— The  pile  bemg  of  combustible  matters,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  roof  were  presently  consumed,  and 
it  tumbled  upon  her. 

*'  There  have  been  instances  known,  when  the 


Orixa's^piees  and  Goloonda's  gem 

Vet,  ere  the  fleet  th'  Arabian  ocean  stems. 

His  final  care  his  potent  regions  claim, 

Kor  his  the  transport  of  a  father's  name; 

His  servants  now  the  regal  purple  wear, 

And  high  enthroned  the  golden  sceptres  bear. 

Proud  Cochim  one,  and  one  fair  Chale  sways. 

The  spicy  isle  another  lord  obeys  : 

Coulam  and  Cananoor's  luxurious  fields,  300 

And  Cranganore  to  various  lords  he  yields. 

While  these  and  others  thus  the  monarch  graced, 

A  noble  youth  his  care  unmindful  pass'd: 

Save  Calicut,  a  city  poor  and  small. 

Though  lordly  now,  no  more  remain'd  to  fall: 

Grieved  to  behold  such  merit  thus  repaid. 

The  sapient  youth  the  king  of  kings  he  made. 

And  honour'd  with  the  name,  great  Samoreem, 

I'he  lordly  titled  boast  of  power  supreme. 

And  now  great  Perimal  resigns  his  reign,  31§ 

The  blissful  bowers  of  Paradise  to  gain  : 

Before  the  gale  his  gaudy  navy  flies. 

And  India  sinks  forever  from  his  eyes. 

And  soon  to  Calicut's  commodious  port 

The  fleets,  deep-edging  with  the  wave,  resort; 

VVide  o'er  the  shore  extend  the  warlike  piles. 

And  all  the  landscape  round  luxurious  smiles. 

And  now,  her  flag  to  every  gale  unfnri'd. 

She  towers  the  empress  of  the  eastern  world: 

Such  are  the  blessings  sapient  kings  bestow,      5*2§ 

And  from  thy  stream  such  gifts,  O  Commerce,  flow. 


victim  has,  by  Europeans,  been  forcibly  rescued 
from  the  pile.  It  is  currently  said  and  believed 
(how  true  we  will  not  aver)  that  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Job  Charnock  was  by  him  snatched  from  this  sa- 
crifice:— be  this  as  it  may,  the  outrage  is  considered 
by  the  Gentoos,  an  atrocious  and  wicked  violation 
of  their  sacred  rites  and  privileges.'* 

^^  •*  Whatever  Monzaida  relates  of  the  people 
and  their  mamiers,  is  confirmed  by  the  histories  of 
India,  according  to  Barros,  Castaneda,  Mafieus, 
and  Osorius.  Our  author,  in  this,  imitates  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  who  are  fond  of  every  opportunity 
to  introduce  any  curious  custom  or  vestige  of  an- 
tiquity. '  '—Cast  era. 
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MICRLE'S  TRANSLATION 


"  From  that  sage  yotilli,  who  first  reign'd  king  of 
kings, 
He  now  who  sways  the  Irilics  of  India  springs. 
Various  the  tribes,  all  led  l)y  fables  vain, 
Tlicir  rites  the  dotasre  of  the  dreamful  brain. 
All,  save  where  Nature  whis|)ers  modest  care, 
Naked  they  blacken  io  the  sultry  air. 
The  haughty  nobles  and  the  vulgar  race 
Never  must  joiu  the  eonjuga!  embrace; 
Nor  may  the  stripling,  nur  the  blooming  maid,  350 
Oh  lost  to  joy,  by  cruel  rites  betray'd  I 
To  spouse  of  other  than  their  father's  art, 
At  love's  connubial  shrine  unite  the  heart : 
Nor  may  their  sons,  the  genius  and  the  view 
Confined  and  fctler'd,  other  art  pursue. 
Vile  were  the  stain,  and  dlcp  the  foul  disgrace. 
Should  other  tribe  touch  one  of  noble  race  ; 
A  thousand  rite  s,  and  washings  o'er  and  o'er. 
Can  scarce  his  tainted  purity  restore. 
Poleas  the  labouring  lower  clans  are  named  ;    340 
By  the  proud  Nayres  the  noble  rank  is  claim'd  ; 
The  toils  of  culture  and  of  art  they  scorn. 
The  warrior's  plumes  their  haughty  brows  adoni  ; 
The  shining  falchion  brandish'd  in  the  right. 
Ther  left  arm  wields  the  target  in  the  fight; 
Of  danger  scornful,  ever  arm'd  they  stand 
Arovmd  the  king,  a  stern  barbarian  band. 
Whate'er  in  India  holds  the  sacred  name 
Of  piety  or  lure,  the  Bramins  claim  : 
In  wildest  rituals,  vain  ami  painful,  Irst,  3iO 

Braniah  their  founder  as  a  sod  they  boast. 
To  crown  their  meal  no  meanest  life  expires. 
Pulse,  fruit,  and  herb^  alone  Iheir  board  requires  : 
Alone  in  lewdness  riotous  and  free. 
No  spousal  ties  withhold,  and  no  degree: 
LfiSt  to  the  heart-ties,  to  his  neighbour's  arms 
The  wiU'ng  husband  yields  his  spouse's  charms  : 
In  unendear'd  embraces  free  they  blend  ; 
Yet  but  the  husband's  kindred  may  ascend 
The  nuptial  couch ;  alas,  too  blest,  they  know  360 
Nor  jealousy's  suspense,  nor  burning  woe  ; 
The  bitter  drops  which  oft  from  dear  afl'eetion  flow. 
Eiit  should  my  lips  each  wondrous  scene  unfold, 
"Which  your  glad  eyes  will  soon  amazed  behold, 
Oh,  long  before  the  various  talc  could  run, 
Deep  in  the  west  would  sink  yon  eastern  Sun. 
In  few— AH  wealth  from  China  to  the  Nile, 
All  balsams,  fruit,  and  gold  on  India's  bosom  smile." 

While  thus  the  Moor  his  faithful  tale  reveal'd. 
Wide  o'er  the  coast  the  voice  of  rumour  sweli'd ;  — 
As  first  some  upland  vapour  seems  to  float,       371 
Small  as  the  smoke  of  lonely  shepherd  cot, 
Si>on  o'er  the  dales  the  rolling  darkness  spreads, 
And  wraps  in  hazy  clouds  the  mountain  heads. 
The  leafless  forest  and  the  utmost  lea. 
And  wide  its  black  wings  hover  o'er  the  sea  ; 
The  tear-dropt  bough  hangs  weeping  in  the  vale, 
And  distant  navies  rear  the  mist-wet  sail  ;  — 
,So  Fame,  increasing,  loud  and  louder  grew. 
And  to  the  s.vlvan  camp  resounding  flew  ;  3S0 

"  A  lordly  band,"  she  cries,  "  of  warlike  mien. 
Of  face  and  garb  in  India  never  seen, 
Of  tongueunknown,  through  gulfs  undared  before, 
I  nknow  n  their  aim, have  reach'd  the  Indian  shore." 
To  hail  their  chief  the  Indian  lord  prepares, 
And  to  the  fleet  he  sends  his  banner'd  nayres. 
As  to  the  bay  the  nobles  press  along. 
The  wondering  city  pours  th'  unnumher'd  throng. 
And  now  brave  tiama  and  his  splendid  train, 
Hinaself  adorn'd  iu  all  the  pride  of  Spain,         590 


In  gilded  barges  slowly  bend  to  shore, 

While  to  the  lute  tl.'.  gently-falling  oar 

Now  breaks  the  surges  of  the  briny  tide, 

And  now  the  strokes  the  cold  fresli  stream  divide. 

Pleased  with  the  ^ilendour  of  the  Lnsian  band, 

On  every  bank  the  crowded  thousands  stand. 

Kegirt  with  high-plumed  nobles,  by  the  flood 

The  first  great  minister  of  India  stood. 

The  catual  his  name  in  India's  tongue; 

To  (iania  swift  the  lordly  regent  sprung  :  4C0 

His  open  arms  the  valiant  chief  enfold. 

And  now  he  lands  him  on  the  shore  of  gold  : 

With  pomp  unwonted  India's  nobles  greet 

The  fearless  heroes  of  the  warlike  fleet. 

A  (touch  on  shoulders  borne,  in  India's  mode. 

With  gr)ld.the  canopy  and  purple  glow'd. 

Receives  the  Lusian  captain;   equal  rides 

The  lordly  catual,  and  onward  guides, 

Wiiile  Gama's  train,  and  thousands  of  the  throng 

Of  India's  s.ons,  encircling  pour  along.  410 

To  hold  discourse  in  various  tongues  they  try ; 

In  vain  ;  the  accents  unremember'd  die 

Instant  as-iitter'd.     Thus  on  Babel's  plain 

liacii  builder  heard  his  mate,  and  heard  in  vain. 

Oamathe  while,  and  India's  second  lord, 

Hold  glad  responses,  as  the  various  word 

Tlie  faithful  Moor  unfolds.     The  city  gate 

They  past,  and  onward,  tower'd  in  sumptuous  state. 

Before  them  now  the  sacred  temple  rose ; 

The  poitnls  wide  the  sculptured  shrines  disclose.421) 

The  chiefs  advance,  and,  entered  now,  behold 

The  godsof  wood,  cold  stone,  and  shining  gold  ; 

Various  of  figure,  and  of  various  face, 

As  the  foul  demon  wdl'd  the  likeness  base. 

Taught  to  behold  the  rays  of  godhe.ad  shine 

Fair-imaged  in  the  human  face  divine. 

With  sacred  horrour  thrill'd,  the  I.usians  view'd 

The  monster-forms,  chimera-like,  and  rude '3. 

Here  spreading  horns  a  human  visage  bore ; 

So  fiown'd  stern  Jove  in  I  ibya's  fane  of  yore.   430 

One  body  here  two  various  faces  rear'd  ; 

So  ancient  Janus  o'er  his  shrine  appear'd. 

A  hundred  arms  another  brandish'd  witle  ; 

So  Titan's  son  the  race  of  Heaven  deticfi^. 

And  here  a  dog  his  snarling  tusks  display'd; 

Anubis  thus  iu  Memphis'  hallowed  shade 

t.'ilnn'd  horrible.     With  vile  prostrations  low 

Before  these  shrines  the  blinded  Indians  bow  ^. 

^3  Chimera,  a  monster  slain  by  fJelleropbon. 
First,  dire  Chimera's  conquest  was  enjoin'd, 
A  iniiigled  monster  of  no  mortal  kind; 
Behind  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread, 
A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head; 
Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire. 
Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire. 

Pope's  II.  vi. 
^■'  Briarens. 

^s  In  this  instance,  Camoens  has  with  great  art 
deviated  from  the  truth  of  history.  As  it  was  the 
great  purpose  of  his  hero  to  propagate  the  law  of 
Heaven  in  the  east,  it  would  have  been  highly 
absurd  to  have  represented  Gama  and  his  attend, 
ants  as  on  their  knees  in  a  Pagan  temple.  This, 
however,  was  the  case.  "  Gama,  who  had  been 
lold,"  says  Osorius,  **  that  therewere  many  Chris- 
tians in  India,  conjectured  that  the  temple,  to 
which  the  catual  led  him,  was  a  Christian  church. 
-■It  their  entrance  they  were  met  by  four  priests. 
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And  now  again  the  splendid  pomp  proceeds; 
'i'u  India's  lurd  the  hauglity  regent  leads.  440 

To  view  the  gloriousleador  of  the  fleet. 
Increasing  thousands  swell  o'er  every  street; 
High  o'er  the  roofs  the  struggling  youths  ascend. 
The  hoary  fathers  o'er  the  portals  hend, 
The  windows  sparkle  with  the  glowing  hiaze 
Of  female  eyes,  and  mingling  diamonda'  rays. 
And  now  the  train,  with  solemn  state  and  slow, 
Approach  the  royal  gate,  through  many  a  row 
or  fragrant  wood  walks,  and  of  balmy  howers, 
Kadiant  with  fruitage,  ever  gay  with  flowers.     4jO 
Spacious  the  dome  its  pillar'd  grandeur  spread. 
Nor  to  the  burning  day  high  tower'd  the  head  ; 
Till'  citron  groves  around  the  windows  glon'd. 
And  hranchiugpalmstheirgrateful  shade  btstow'd  ; 
The  mellow  light  a  pleasing  radiance  cast ; 
The  marble  walls  Dfedalian  sculpture  graced. 
Here  India's  fate,  from  darkest  times  of  old  ^, 
The  wondrous  artist  on  the  stone  enroll 'd ; 


who  seemed  to  make  crosses  on  their  foreheads. 
The  walls  were  painted  with  many  images.  In 
the  middle  was  a  little  round  chapel,  in  the  wall  of 
which,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  stood  an  image 
which  could  hardly  be  discovered ;  Erat  enim  locus 
ita  ab  omni  solis  radio  seclusus,  ut  vix  aliquis  ma- 
lignselucis  splendor  in  eum  penetraret.  The  four 
priests  ascending,  some  entered  the  chapel  by  a 
little  brass  door,  and,  pointing  to  the  benighted 
image,  cried  aloud,  *  Mary,  Mary.'  The  catual 
and  his  attendants  prostrated  themselves  nn  the 
ground,  while  the  Lusians  on  their  bended  knees 
adored  the  blessed  Virgin.  V'irginemque  Del 
matrem  more  nostris  usitato  venerantur." — Thus 
Osorius.  Another  writer  says,  that  a  Portuguese 
sailor,  haviug  some  doubt,  exclaimed,  "  If  this  be 
the  Devil's  image,  I  however  worship  God." 

'^  The  description  of  the  palace  of  the  zamorim. 
situated  among  aromatic  groves,  is  according  to 
history;  the  embellishment  of  the  walls  is  in  imi- 
tation of  Virgil's  description  of  the  palace  of  king 
Latinus : 

Tectum  augustum,  ingcns,  centum  sublime  co- 
IJrbe  fuit  summa.  &c.  [Unnnis, 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood. 
And  round  encompass'd  with  a  rising  wood. 
The  pile  o'erlouk'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight, 
Surprised  at  once  with  rev'rence  and  delight.  .  . . 
Above  the  portal,  carved  in  ceilar  wooil, 
Placed  in  their  ranks,  their  godlike  grandsires  stood. 
Old  Saturn,  with  his  crooked  scythe  oahigh  ; 
And  ItaJns,  that  led  the  colony  ; 
And  ancient  Jauus,  with  his  double  face. 
And  bunch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place. 
There  stood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines, 
On  a  short  pruning-hook  his  head  reclines 
And  studiously  surveys  his  generous  nines; 
Then  warlike  kings  who  for  their  country  fought. 
And  honouraule  wounds  from  battle  brought. 
Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  spears; 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  l.ars ; 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their  wars. 
Above  the  rest,  as  chief  of  all  the  band, 
Vas  Picus  placed,  a  buckler  in  his  hind; 
His  other  waved  a  long  divining  wand. 

Girt  in  his  gabin  gown  the  hero  sate 

Dryd.  -En.  vii. 


Here  o'er  the  meadows,  by  Hydaspes'  stream. 
In  fair  array  the  marshali'd  logibiis  seem  :         4fi0 
A  youth  of  gleeful  eye  the  squadrons  led. 
Smooth  was  hischeek.and  glow'U  with  purest  red; 
Aroimd  his  spear  the  curling  vine-leaves  waxed  ; 
And  by  a  streamlet  of  the  river  laved. 
Behind  her  founder,  Nysa's  walls  were  rear'd  -7; 
So  breathin-'  life  the  ruddy  god  appear'd. 
Had  Semcle'*  beheld  the  smiling  boy. 
The  mother's  heart  had  proudly  heav'd  with  joy, 
Unnnmber'd  here  were  seen  th'  Assyrian  throng. 
That  drank  whole  riversas  they  mjfrch'd  along  :  470 
Each  eye  scem'd  earnest  on  their  warrior  queen, 
High  was  her  port,  and  furious  was  her  mien; 
Her  valour  only  equall'd  by  her  lust; 
Fast  by  her  side  her  courser  paw'd  the  dust. 
Her  son's  vile  rival  '^S;  recking  to  the  plain 
Fell  the  hot  sweat-drops  as  he  champ'd  the  rein. 
And  here  display'd,  most  glorious  to  behold. 
The  Grecian  banners,  opening  many  a  fold,  ' 
Seem'd  trembling  on  the  gale;  at  distance  far 
The  Ganges  laved  the  wide-extended  war  ^.     4S0 
Here  the  blue  marble  gives  the  helmet's  gleam, 
Here  fri>m  the  cuirass  shoots  the  golden  beam. 
A  proud-eyed  youth,  with  palms  unnnmber'd  gay, 
t^f  the  hold  veterans  led  the  brown  array  ; 
Scornful  of  mortal  birth  enshrined  he  rode, 
Call'd  Jove  his  father  3',  and  assumed  the  god. 
While  dauntless  Gama  and  his  train  survey'd 
The  sculptured  walls,  the  lofty  regent  said  ; 
"  For  nobler  wars  than  these  you  wondering  see 
That  ample  space  th'  eternal  Fates  decree  :      490 
Sacred  to  these  th'  unpictured  wall  remains, 
Unconscious  yet  of  vanquish'd  India's  chains. 
.Assured  we  know  the  awful  day  shall  come. 
Big  with  tremendous  fate,  and  India's  df)om. 
The  sons  of  Bramah,  by  the  god  their  sire 
Taught  to  illume  the  dread  divining  fire. 
From  the  drear  mansions  or  the  dark  abodes 
Awake  the  dead,  or  call  th'  infernal  gods ; 
Then  rovuid  the  flame,  while  glimmering  ghastly 

blue. 
Behold  the  future  scene  arise  to  \\ew.  5uO 

The  sons  of  Bramah  in  the  magic  hour 
Bei'.eld  the  foreign  foe  tremendous  lorn'; 
Unknown  their  tongue,  their  face,  and  strange  at- 
tire. 
And  their  bold  eye-halls  bnrn'd  with  warlike  ire: 
They  saw  the  chief  o'er  prostrate  India  rear 
I'he  glittering  tcrrours  of  his  awful  spear. 


^7  This  is  in  the  perspective  maimer  of  the  beau- 
tiful descriptions  of  the  figures  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  1|.  xviii. 

^'  The  Theban  Bacchus,  to  whom  the  Greek  fa-  . 
bulisis  ascribed  the  Indian  expediiion  of  Sesostris 
or  Osiris  king  of  Egypt. 

'9  "  The  infamous  passion  of  Semiramis  for  a 
horse,  has  all. the  air  of  a  fable  invented  by  the 
Greeks  to  signify  the  extreme  libidiny  of  that 
queen.  Her  incestuous  passion  for  her  ton  Nynias, 
liowever,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  best 
authors.  Shoc'Ked  at  such  a  horrid  amo\ir,N)-nias 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death." — Castera. 

3»  The  bon  mot  of  Olympias,  on  this  pretension 
of  her  son  Alexander,  was  admired  by  the  ancients. 
'•  This  hot-headed  youth,  forsooth,  cannot  be  at 
rest  unless  he  embroil  me  in  a  quarrel  with  Jimo," 
— Quint.  Curt. 
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Eut  swift  Iidiind  these  wintiy  days  of  «oe 
A  spring  "f  joy  arose  In  liveliest  glow, 
Such  gentle  manners  leagued  with  wisdom  reig'nM 
In  the  dread  victors,  and  their  rage  reslrain'd  :    310 
Beneath  their  sway  majestic,  wise,  and  mild. 
Proud  of  her  victors'  laws,  thrice  happier   India 
So  to  the  prophets  of  the  Bramiii  train       [smiled. 
The  visions  roses',  that  never  rose  in  vain." 

The  regent  ceased  ;  and  new  with  solemn  pace 
The  chiefs  approach  the  regal  hall  of  grace. 
The  tap'stried  walls  wiih  gold  werepiclured  o'er. 
And  flowery  velvet  spread  the  marble  floor  3^: 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Indian  state, 
High  on  a  blazing  couch  the  monarch  sate,        520 
With  starry  gems  the  p"rple  curtains  shincd. 
And  ruby  flow  ers  and  golden  foliage  tn  ined 
Around  the  silver  pillars  :  high  o'er  head 
The  golden  canupy  its  radiance  shed  : 


3'  The  pretensions  to,  and  belief  in,  divination 
and  magic  are  ffinid  in  the  history  of  every  na- 
tion and  age.  The  sources  from  whence  those 
opinions  sprung,  may  be  reduced  to  these :  The 
strong  desire  which  the  human  mind  has  to  piy 
into  futurity  :  the  consciousness  of  its  own  weak- 
ness; and  the  instinctive  belief,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  in  invisible  agents.  On  these  foundations 
it  is  easy  for  the  artful  to  take  every  advantage  of 
the  simple  and  credulous,  A  knowledge  of  the 
virtues  of  plants,  and  of  some  chemical  prepara- 
tions, appeared  as  altogi  ther  supernatural  to  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  in  former  ages.  And  such 
is  the  proneness  of  the  igrorant  mmd  to  resolve, 
what  it  does  not  comprehend,  into  the  marvellous, 
that  even  the  common  medicinal  virtues  of  plants 
■were  esteemed  as  magical,  and  dependent  upon  the 
incantation  whii:h  was  muttered  over  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  all 
the  prcpfessors  of  magical  knowledge  were  deter- 
mined cheats  and  conscious  impostors.  f-o  far 
from  such  idea  of  the  futility  of  their  pretended 
art,  they  themselves  were  generally  the  dupes  of 
their  own  prejudices,  of  prejudices  imbibed  in 
their  most  early  years,  and  to  which  the  venera- 
tion of  their  oldest  age  was  devoutly  paid.  Nor 
■were  the  priests  of  savage  tribes  the  only  profes- 
sors and  students  of  enchantment.  The  very 
greatest  names  of  Pagan  antiquity,  during  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  firmly  believed  in 
divination,  and  were  earnestly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  it.  If  Cicero,  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  con- 
sulted the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  manner  in  which 
chickens  picked  up  their  corn;  the  great  philoso- 
pher Maicus  Aureiius  Antoninus  carried  his  vene- 
ration for  the o' cull  sciences  much  further.  When 
he  might  have  attackeil  the  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni  n  itb  every  prospect  of  ^  uccess,  he  delayed  to 
do  it,  till  ihe  magical  sacrifice  prescribed  by  Alex- 
ander (if  Pontus,  the  magician,  coidd  be  perform- 
ed. But  when  this  wb-;  performed,  the  barbarians 
liappcntd  to  be  greatly  reinforced,  and  .-'.ntoninus 
■was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  '20,000  men.  Yet 
his  devr.ut  observation  of  such  rites  never  suH'ered 
the  least  abatement.  And  the  cnl^irged  and  phi- 
losOiihical  mind  of  the  accompli;  h'd  .lulian,  by 
some  called  the  Apostate,  vas,  amid  all  his  other 
great  avocations,  most  assiduously  devoted  to  the 
study  of  magic. 

32  According  to  Osorius. 


Of  cloth  of  gold  the  sovereign's  mantle  .shonf , 
And  his  high  turhan  flamed  with  precious  stone. 
Sublime  and  awful  was  his  sapient  mien, 
Lordly  his  posture,  and  his  brow  serene. 
A  hoary  sire  submiss  on  bended  knee. 
(Low  bow'd  his  head,)  in  India's  luxury,  i30 

A  leaf  33,  all  fragrance  to  the  glowing  taste, 
Refore  the  king  each  little  while  nplaced. 
The  patriarch  Draniin,  soft  and  slow  he  rose. 
Advancing  now  to  lordly  Oama  bows. 
And  leads  him  to  the  throne;   in  silent  state 
The  monarch's  nod  assigns  the  captain's  scat; 
The  Lnsian  train  in  humbler  distance  stand  : 
Sih  ntthe  monarch  eyes  the  foreign  band. 
With  awful  mien;    wht-n  valiant  Gama  broke 
The  solemn  pause,  and  thus  n.ajestic  spoke:     540 

"  From  where  the  crimson  Sun  of  evening  laves 
His  blazing  chariot  in  the  western  waves, 
1  come,  the  herald  of  a  mighty  king, 
A!*d  holy  vows  of  lasting  friendship  bring 
To  thee,  O  monarch,  for  resounding  fame 
Far  to  the  west  has  borne  thy  princely  name, — 
All  India's  sovereign  thou  I   Nor  deem  I  sue, 
Great  as  thou  art,  the  humble  suppliant's  due. 
Whate'er  from  western  Tagus  to  the  Nile 
Inspires  the  monarch's  wish,  the  merchant's  toil. 
From  where  the  north-star  gleams  o'er  seas  of  frost. 
To  Ethiopia's  utmost  burning  coast,  552 

Whate'er  the  sea,  whate'er  th'  land  bestows. 
In  my  great  monarch's  realm  unbounde<l  flows. 
Pleased  thy  high  grandeur  and  renown  to  hear, 
My  sovereign  otfers  friendship's  bands  sincere  : 
Mutual  be  asks  them,  naked  of  disguise  ; 
Then  every  bounty  of  the  smiling  skies 
Shower'd  on  his  shore  and  thine,  in  mutual  flow. 
Shall  joyful  commerce  on  each  shore  bestow.      5(iO 
Our  might  in  war,  what  vauqui>li'd  nations  fell 
Beneath  our  spear,  let  trembling  Afric  tell  ; 
Survey  my  floating  towers,  and  let  thine  ear, 
Dread  as  it  roars,  our  battle  thunder  hear. 
If  friendship  then  thy  honest  wish  explore. 
That  dreadful  thunder  on  thy  foes  shall  roar. 
Our  banners  o'er  the  crimson  field  shall  sweep. 
And  our  tall  navies  ride  the  foamy  deep. 
Till  not  a  foe  against  thy  land  shall  rear 
Th'  invading  bowsprit  or  the  hostile  spear  ;       570 
My  king,  thy  brother,  thus  thy  wars  shall  join. 
The  glory  his,  the  gainful  harvest  thine." 

Brave  Gama  spake.    The  Pagan  king  replies  : 
"  From  lands  which  now  behold  the  morning  rise, 


33  The  betel.  This  is  a  particular  luxury  of  the 
east.  The  Indians  powder  it  with  the  fruit  of 
areca,  or  drunken  date-tree,  and  chew  it,  s-wallow- 
ing  the  juice.  Its  virtues,  they  say,  preserve  the 
teeth,  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  incite  to  venery. 
It  is  so  esteemed  in  India,  that  its  origin  is  de- 
rived from  Heaven.  Degastri,  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  celestial  spirits,  carried  Argionem,  an  Irdian, 
one  day  to  Heaven,  from  whence  he  stole  the  betel, 
and  planted  it  on  Karth.  And  for  this  reason,  he 
who  cultures  the  betel  must,  as  necessary  to  its 
thriving,  steal  the  stock  which  he  plants.  The 
leaf  is  so  like  our  common  ivy,  that  some  Indian 
ambassadors  at  Lisbon  have  used  the  latter  mixed 
with  the  cypress  apples  instead  of  the  areca,  and 
havesaid,  that  in  virtue  it  was  much  the  same  with 
the  Indian  plant.  Our  dictionaries  call  the  betel, 
the  bastard  pepper. 
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While  eve's  dim  cloud  j  the  Indian  sky  enfold, 
(llorious  to  us  an  ofi'ei'd  league  we  hold. 
Ytt  shall  our  will  in  silence  rest  unknown, 
Till  what  your  land,  and  who  the  king  you  own, 
Our  council  deeply  weigh.     Let  joy  the  while 
And  the  glad  feast  the  fleeting  hours  hcguile.     6S0 
Ah  I  to  the  .vearied  mariner,  long  tost 
O'er  briny  waves,  how  sweet  the  lung-sought  coast  1 
The  night  now  darkens ;  on  the  friendly  shore 
Let  soft  repose  your  wearied  strength  restore. 
Assured  an  answer  from  our  lips  to  bear,      [liear. 
Which,  not  displeased,  your  sovereign  lord  sliall 
More  now  we  add  not — ."  34  From  the  hall  of  state 
Withdrawn,  they  now  approach  the  regent's  gate  ; 
The  sumptuous  banquet  glows;  all  India's  pride 
Heap'd  on  the  board  the  royal  feast  supplied.  590 
Now  o'er  the  dew-drops  of  the  eastern  lawu 
Gleam'd  the  pale  radiance  of  the  star  of  dawn. 
The  valiant  Gama  on  his  couch  reposed, 
And  balmy  rest  each  Lusian  eye-lid  closed  ; 
When  thehigh  eatual,  watchful  to  fulfil 
The  cautious  mandates  of  his  sovereign's  will, 
In  secret  converse  with  the  Moor  retires, 
And,  earnest,  much  of  Lusus'  sons  inquires;      598 
What  laws,  what  holy  rites,  what  monarch  sway'd 
The  warlike  race?  When  thusthejust  Monzaide: 

**  The  land  from  whence  these  warriors  well  1  know, 
(To  neighbouring  earth  my  hapless  birth  I  owe,) 
Illustrious  Spain,  al'tng  whose  western  shores 
Gray-dappled  eve  the  dying  twilight  pours. — 
A  wondrous  prophet  gave  their  holy  lore. 
The  godlike  seer  a  virgin-mother  bore, 
Th'  Eternal  Spirit  on  the  human  race. 
So  be  they  taught,  bestow'd  such  awful  grace. 
In  war  unmatch'd  they  rear  the  trophied  crest : 
What  terrouri  oft  have  thrill'd  my  infantbreast  35, 
\\'hen  their  brave  deeds  my    wondering   fathei-s 

told;  611 

How  from  the  lawns  where,  crystalline  and  cold 
The  Guadiana  rolls  his  murmuring  tide  ; 
And  those  where,  purple  by  the  Tago's  side. 
The  lengthening  vineyards  glisten  o'er  the  field ; 
Their  warlike  sires  my  routed  sires  expeli'd. 
Nor  paused    their  rage;     the  furious  seas   they 

braved; 
Nor  loftiest  v. alls  nor  castled  mountains  saved; 
Round  Afric's  thousand  bays  their  navies  rode. 
And  their  proud  armies  o'er  our  armies  trod.     6-0 
Nor  less  let  Spain  through  all  her  kingdoms  own. 
O'er  other  foes  their  dauntless  valour  shone  : 
Let  Gaul  confess,  her  mountain  ramparts  wild, 
Nature  in  vain  the  hoar  Pyrenians  piled. 


34  The  tenour  of  this  first  conversation  between 
the  zamorim  and  Gama  is  according  to  the  truth 
of  history. 

35  The  enthusiasm  with  which  Monzaida,  a 
Moor,  talks  of  the  Portuguese,  may  perhaps  to 
some  appear  unnatural.  Camuens  seems  to  be 
aware  of  this,  by  giving  a  reason  for  that  enthusi- 
asm in  the  first  speech  of  Monzaida  to  Gama  ; 

Heaven  sent  you  here  for  some  great  work  divine, 
And  Heavci.  inspires  my  breast  your  sacred  toils 
to  join. 

That  this  Moor  did  conceive  a  great  afiectinn  for 
Gama,  whose  religion  he  embraced,  and  to  whom 
he  proved  of  the  utmost  service,is  according  to  the 
truth  of  history. 


No  foreign  lance  could  e'er  their  rage  restrain, 
l_'nconquer'd  still  the  warrior  race  remain. 
Jlore  would  you  hear,  secure  your  care  may  trust 
The  answer  of  their  lips,  so  nobly  just ; 
Conscious  of  inward  worth,  of  manners  plain. 
Their  manly  souls  the  gild-'d  lie  disdain.  63# 

Then  let  thine  eyes  their  lordly  might  admire, 
And  mark  the  thunder  of  their  arms  of  fire : 
The  shore  with  trembling  hears  the  dreadful  sound. 
And  rampired  walls  lie  smoking  on  the  ground. 
Speed  to  the  fleet ;  their  arts,  their  prudence  weigh. 
How  wise  in  peace,  in  war  bow  dread,  survey." 
With  keen  desire  the  craftful  Pagan  burn'd  j 
Soon  as  the  morn  in  orient  blaze  retnrn'd. 
To  view  the  fleet  his  splendid  train  prepares  ; 
.^nd  now  attended  bj'  the  lordly  nayres,  64d 

The  shore  they  cover  ;  now  the  oar-men  sweep 
The  foamy  surface  of  the  azure  deep  : 
And  now  brave  Paulus  gives  the  friendly  hand. 
And  high  on  Gama's  lofty  deck  they  stand. 
Bright  to  the  djy  the  purple  sail-cloths  glow. 
Wide  to  the  galo  the  silken  ensigns  flow  ; 
The  pictured  flags  display  the  warlike  strife; 
Bold  seem  the  heroes  as  inspired  by  life. 
Here  arm  to  arm  the  single  combat  strains. 
Here  burns  the  battle  on  the  tented  plains         650 
fieneral  and  lierce;  the  meeting  lances  thrust, 
.\n'\  the  black  blood  seems  smoking  on  the  dust. 
With  earnest  eyes  the  wondering  regent  views 
The  pictured  warriors,  and  their  history  sues. 
But  now  the  ruddi*  juice,  by  Noah  ftiund  3S^ 
In  foaming  goblets  circled  swiftly  round, 
-And  o'er  the  deck  swift  rose  the  festive  board; 
Yet,  smiling  oft.  refrains  the  Indian  lord  : 
His  faith  forbade  with  other  tribe  to  join 
The  sacred  meal,  esteem'd  a  rite  divine  37.        660 
In  bold  vibrations,  thrilling  on  the  ear. 
The  battle  soimds  the  Lusian  trumpets  rear  ; 
I/)ud  burst  the  thunders  of  the  arms  of  fire. 
Slow  round  the  sails  the  clouds  of  smoke  aspire, 
.And,  rollif'g  their  dark  volumes  o'er  the  day, 
the  Lusian  war,  in  dreadful  pomp,  display. 
In  deepest  thought  the  careful  regent  weigh 'd 
The  pomp  and  power  at  Gama's  nod  bewray'd. 
Yet  secm'd  alone  in  wonder  to  behold 
The  glotions  heroes  and  the  wars  half  told         6T0 
In  silent  poesy — Swift  from  the  board 
High  crown'd  with  wine,  uprose  the  Indian  lord  ; 
Botli  the  bold  Gamas,  and  their  generous  peer. 
The  brave  Coello,  rose,  prepared  to  hear. 
Or,  ever  courteous,  give  the  meet  reply  : 
Fixt  and  inquiring  was  the  regent's  eye  : 
The  warlike  image  of  a  hoary  sire. 
Whose  name  shall  live  till  Earth  and  Time  ex- 
pire. 
His  wonder  fix'd  ;  and  more  than  human  glow'd 
The  hero's  look ;  his  robes  of  G  recian  mode  ;       6S0 
."V  hough,  his  ensign,  in  his  right  he  waved, 

A  leafy  bough But  I,  fond  man  depraved  ! 

Where  would  I  speed,  as  madd'ning  in  a  dream. 
Without  your  aid,  ye  Nymphs  of  Tago's  stream  ! 


3^  Gen.  ix.  "30.  And  Noah  began  to  he  an  hus- 
bandman; and  he  planted  a  vineyard,  and  he  drank 
of  the  wine,   &c. 

3"  The  opinion  of  the  sacredness  of  the  table  is 
very  ancient  in  the  east.  It  is  plainly  to  be  liis- 
covercd  in  the  history  of  Abraham  and  the  IlebrevT 
patriarchs. 
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Or  yours,  ye  Dryads  of  Mondego's  bower"' ! 
Without  your  aid  liow  vain  uiy  wearied  powers  ! 
Long  yet  and  various  lies  my  arduous  way 
Through  louring  tempests  and  a  boundless  sea. 
Oh  tlien,  propitious  liear  your  sou  iuiplore, 
And  guide  my  vessel  to  the  happy  shore.  6?() 

Ah!  see  how  long  what  per'lous  days,  what  noes   . 
On  many  a  foreign  coast  around  me  rose. 
As  dragg'd  by  Fortune's  chariot  wheels  along 
1  sooth'd  my  sorrows  with  the  warlike  song 3*  ; 
Wide  ocean's  horrours  lengthening  now  around. 
And  now  my  footsteps  trod  the  hostile  ground ; 
Yet  mid  each  danger  of  tumultuous  war 
Your  Lusian  heroes  ever  claim'd  my  care  : 
As  Canace  of  old,  ere  self-destroy'd  39, 
One  hand  tlie  pen,  and  one  the  sword  employ'd. 
Degraded  now,  by  poverty  abhorr'd,  701 

The  guest  dependent  at  the  lordling's  board  : 
Now  blest  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hopecould  crave, 
Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave-i" 
For  ever  lost ;  myself  escaped  alone. 
On  the  wild  shore  all-friendless,  hopeless,  thrown  ; 
My  life,  like  Judah'sHeavcn-doom'd  king  of  yore*', 
By  miracle  prolong'd  ;  yet  not  the  more 
To  end  my  sorrows:  woes  succeeding  woes 
Belied  my  earnest  hopes  of  sweet  repose  :  710 

In  place  of  bays  around  my  brows  to  shed 
Their  sacred  honours,  o'er  my  destined  head 
Foul  calumny  proclaim'd  the  fraudful  tale. 
And  left  me  mourning  in  a  dreary  jaiH'^ 
Such  was  the  meed,  alas  !  on  me  bestow'd, 
Bestow'd  by  those  for  whom  my  numbers  glow'd. 
By  those  wiio  to  my  toils  their  laurel  honours  owed. 

Ye  gentle  Nymphs  of  Tago's  rosy  bowers. 
Ah,  see  what  letter'd  patron-lords  are  yours  !    720 
Dull  as  the  herds  that  graze  their  flowery  dales, 
To  them  in  vain  the  injured  Muse  bewails  : 
No  fostering  care  their  barbarous  hands  hestow, 
Though  to  "the  Muse  their  fairest  fame  they  owe. 
Ah,  cold  may  prove  the  future  priest  of  fame 
Taught  by  my  fate  :   yet  will  I  not  disclaim 
Your  smiles,  ye  Muses  of  Mondego's  shade. 
Be  still  my  deare^tjoy  your  happy  aid  !  ' 
And  hear  my  vow  :  Nor  king,  nor  loftiest  peer 
Shall  e'er  from  me  the  song  of  flattery  hear ; 
Nor  crafty  tyrant,  who  in  office  reigns,  730 

Smiles  on  his  king,  and  binds  the  land  in  chains ; 


3'  Though  Camoens  began  his  Lusiad  in  Por- 
tugal, almost  the  whole  of  it  was  written  while  on 
the  ocean,  while  in  Africa,  and  in  India.  See  his 
Life. 

39  Candace,  daughter  of  Eolus.  Her  father  having 
thrown  her  incestuous'  child  to  the  dogs,  sent  her 
a  sword,  with  which  she  slew  herself.  In  Ovid  she 
writes  an  epistle  to  her  husband-brother,  where  she 
thus  describes  hei-self: 

Dextra  tenet  calamum,  strictum  tenet  altera  fer- 
rum. 

4"  See  the  Life  of  Camoiins. 

*'  Ilezekiah.     See  Isaiah  xxxviii. 

«^  This,  and  the  whole  paragraph  from 
Degraded  now,  by  poverty  abhorr'd — 
alludes  to  his  fortunes  in   India.     The  latter  cir- 
cumstance  relates  particularly   to  the   base  and 
inhuman  treatment  he  received  on   his  return  to 
Ooa,  after  his  unhappy  shipwreck.     See  his  Life.     | 


His  king's  worst  foe  :.^nor  he  whose  raginpire. 
And  raging  wants,  to  shape  his  course,  conspire  j 
True  to  the  clamours  of  tlie  blinded  crowd. 
Their  changeful  Proteus,  insolent  and  loud  : 
Nor  be  whose  honest  mien  secures  applause. 
Grave  though  he  seem,  and  father  of  the  laws. 
Who,  but  half-patriot,  niggardly  denies 
Each  other's  mwit,  and  withholds  the  prize  : 
Who  spurns  the  Muse43,.nor  feels  the  raptured 
strain,  7-iO 

Useless  by  him  estecm'd,  and  idly  vain: 
For  him,  for  these,  no  wreath  my  hand  shaii^twine  j 
On  other  brows  th'  immortal  rays  shall  shine  : 
He  who  the  path  of  honour  ever  trod. 
True  to  his  king,  his  country,  and  his  God  ; 
On  his  blest  head  my  hands  shall  fix  the  crown. 
Wore  of  the  deathless  laurels  of  renown. 


«  Similarity  of  condition  has   prodnceB   simi- 
laritv  of  sentiment  in  Camoens  and  Spenser.  Each 
was  the  ornament  of  his  country  and  of  his  age; 
and  each  was    cruelly  neglected  by   the  men  of 
power,  who,  in  truth,  were  incapable  to  judge  of 
their  merit,  or  to  relish  their  writings.     We  have 
seen  several  of  the  strictures  of  Camoens  on  the 
barbarous  nobility  of  Portugal.     The  similar  com- 
plaints of  Spenser  will  show  that  neglect  of  genius, 
however,  was  not  confined  tc  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
O  grief  of  griefs!  Ogall  of  all  good  hearts! 
To  see  that  Virtue  should  despised  be 
Of  such  as  first  were  raised  for  Virtue's  parts. 
And  now  broad  spreading  like  an  aged  tree. 
Let  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  them  planted  be. 
O  let  not  those  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scorned. 
Alive  (rdead  be  by  the  Muse  adorned. 

Ruins  ofTime. 
It  is  thought  lord  Burleigh,  who  withheld  the 
bounty  intended  by  queen  Elizabeth,  is  here 
meant.  But  he  is  more  clearly  stigmatized  in 
these  remarkable  lines,  where  tlie  misery  of  de- 
pendence on  court-favour  is  painted  in  colours 
which  must  recall  several  strokes  of  the  Lusiad  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Full  little  knowe-t  thou  that  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bidej 
To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent. 
To  waste  long  nights  iu  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  hack  to  morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  princess'  grace, yet  want  her  peer's ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  ye^rs  ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  w  itb  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs; 
To^'awn,  to  crowch,  to  w;)it,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
The-e  lines  exasperated  still  more  the  inelegant, 
the  illiberal  Burleigh.  So  true  is  the  obseriation 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  that  "  even  the  sighs  of  a  misera- 
ble man  are  sometimes  resented  as  an  affront  by 
him  that  is  the  occasion  of  them." 

The  arrival  of  Gama  in  India.— in  several  parts 
of  the  Lusiad  the  Portuguese  poet  has  given 
ample  proof  that  he  could  catch  the  genuine  spirit 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  seventh  Lusiad  through- 
out bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  JJneid.  Mucli  of  the  action  is  ua- 
turally  the  same ;  yEneas  lands  in  Italy,  and  GamA 
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ill  India;  but  the  conduct  cf  Camoens,  in  Ills 
masterly  imitation  of  his  great  model,  parlicnlar- 
ly  demands  observation,  Had  Statius  or  Ovid  de- 
scribed the  landing  or  reception  of  /Eneas,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  presented  with  pic- 
tures different  from  those  of  tbo  pencil  of  Virgil. 
We  should  have  seen  much  bustle  and  (ire,  and 
perhaps  much  snuke  and  false  difriiity.  Yet  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  Odyssey,  Homer,  had  he 
written  the  vEueid,  would  have  written  as  the  Ro- 
man poet  wrote,  would  have  presented  us  with  a 
calm  majestic  narrative,  till  every  circumstance 
was  explained,  and  then  would  have  given  the  con- 
cluding book^  of  hurrv  and  fire.  In  this  manner 
hasVirgil  written,  and  in  this  manner  has  Camoens 
followed  him,  as  far  as  the  different  nature  of  his 
suLiject  would  allow.  In  Virgil,  king  Latinos  is 
iriforuied  by  prodigies  and  prophecy  of  the  fate  of 
his  kingdom,  and  of  the  new-landed  strangers. 
yEneas  eiit  >rs  Latium.  The  dinner  on  the  grass, 
and  the  prophecy  of  famine  ttirned  into  a  jest. 
He  sends  ambassadors  to  Latinos,  whose  palace  is 
described.  The  embassy  is  received  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Juno,  enraged,  calls  the  assistance  of 
the  ffends,  and  the  truce  is  broken.  yEncas,  ad- 
monished in  a  dream,  seeks  the  aid  of  l^vander. 
The  voyage  up  the  Tiber,  the  court  of  Evander, 
and  the  sacriliccs  in  which  he  was  employed,  are 
particularly  described.  In  all  this  there  is  no  blaze 
of  fire,  no  earnest  huiry.  These  are  judiciously 
reserved  for  their  after  and  pi^oper  place.  In  the 
same  manner  Camoens  lands  bis  hero  in  India; 
and  though  in  some  circumstances  the  resemblance 
to  Virgil  is  evident,  yet  hehas  followed  him  as  a 
free  imitator,  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  strength, 
and  not  as  a  copyist,  lie  has  not  deserved  that 
shrewd  satire  wliich  Mr.  Pope,  not  unjustly,  throws 
on  Virgil  himself.  "  Had  the  galley  of  Sergestus 
been  broken,"  says  he,  "  if  the  chariot  of  Kumelus 
had  not  been  demolished?  or  Mnestheus  been  cast 
from  the  helm,  bad  not  the  other  been  thrown 
from  his  seat?"  In  a  word,  that  calm  dignity  of 
poetical  narrative  which  breathes  through  the 
seventh  and  eighth  .^neid,  is  judiciously  coi)ied, 
as  most  proper  for  the  subject;  and  with  the  hand 
of  a  master  characteristically  sustained  through- 
out the  seventh  book  of  the  poem  which  celebrates 
the  discovery  of  the  eastern  world. 


INQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

RELIGIOUS  TENETS  and  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  THE 

B  R  A  M  I  N  S. 


An  account  of  the  celebrated  sect  of  the  Bra- 
mins,  and  an  inquiry  into  their  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, are  undoubtedly  requisite  in  the  notes  of 
a  poem  which  celebrates  the  discovery  of  the 
eastern  world  ;  of  a  poem  where  their  rites  and 
opinions  are  necessarily  mentioned.  To  place  the 
subject  in  the  clearest  and  most  just  view,  as  far 
as  his  .abilities  will  serve  him,  is  the  intention  of 
the  translator.  If  he  cannot  be  so  warm  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos, 


as  some  late  writers  have  been,  some  circum- 
stances of  that  philosophy,  as  delivered  by  them- 
selves, it  is  hoped,will  very  fully  exculpate  his  cool- 
ness. 

But  before  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  the  Bramins  by  the  lights  of 
antiquity,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
mosi  learned  travellers  who  have  visited  India 
since  the  disco^'ery  of  that  country  by  the  hero  of 
the  Lusiad,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  p.ay  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  systematical  accounts  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  tientoos,  which  have  lately  been 
given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  IJow. 
A  particular  attention  is  due  to  these  gentlemen  : 
each  of  them  brands  all  the  received  accounts  of 
the  Gentoos  as  most  ignoranily  fallacious,  and  each 
of  them  claims  an  opportunity  of  knowledge  en- 
joyed by  no  traveller  before  himself.  Each  of  them 
has  been  in  Asia,  in  the  East  India  company's 
service,  and  each  of  them  assures  us  that  he 
has  conversed  with  the  most  learned  of  the  Bra- 
mins. 

Mr.  Holwell's  system  we  have  endeavoured  with 
the  utmost  exactness  thus  to  abridge.  "  It  is  an 
allowed  truth,"  (says  he,  chap.  viii.  p.  3.)  "that 
there  never  was  yet  any  system  of  theology  broach- 
ed to  mankind,  whose  lirst  professors  and  propa- 
gators did  not  announce  its  descent  from  God  ;  and 
God  forbid  we  should  doubt  of,  or  impeach  the 
divine  origin  of  any  of  them  !  for  such  eulogium 
they  possibly  all  merited  in  their  primitive  purity, 
could  they  be  traced  up  to  that  state." 

Again,  in  p.  5U.  "  The  religions  which  mani- 
festly carry  the  divine  stamp  of  God,  are,  first, 
that  which  Bramabwas  appointed  to  declare  to  the 
ancient  Hindoos :  secondly,  that  law  which  Moses 
was  destined  to  deliver  to  the  ancient  Hebrews ; 
and  thirdly,  that  which  Christ  was  delegated  to 
preach  to  the  latter  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or  the  Pa- 
gan world." 

The  divine  economy  of  these  different  revela- 
tions is  thus  accounted  for  by  our  author  :  "  Let 
us  see  how  far  the  similitude  of  doctrines,  (p.  72.) 
preached  lirst  by  Bramah,  and  afterwards  Christ, 
at  the  distinct  period  of  above  3000  years,  cor- 
roborate our  conclusions;  if  they  mutually  sup- 
port each  other,  it  amounts  to  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  both.  Bramah  i)reacheil  the  existence  of 
one  only,  eternal  God,  his  lirst  created  angelic 
being,  Birmah,  Uistnoo,  Sieb,  and  Moisasoor ;  the 
pure  Gospel  dispensation  teaches  one  only  eiernal 
God,  bis  first  begotten  of  the  father  Christ;  the 
angelic  beings  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Satan,  all 
these  corresponding  under  different  names  minute- 
ly with  each  otlier,  in  their  respective  dignities, 
functions,  and  characters.  Birmah  is  made  prince 
and  governor  of  all  the  angelic  bands,  and  the  oc- 
casional vicegerent  of  the  Eternal  One;  Christ  is 
invested  with  all  power  by  the  Father;  Birmah  is 
destined  to  works  of  power  and  glory,  so  is  Christ ; 
Bistnoo  to  acts  of  benevolence,  so  is  Gabriel ;  Sieb 
to  acts  of  terrour  and  destruction,  so  is  Michael — 
.Moisasoor  is  represented  as  a  jiriine  angel,  and  the 
instigator  and  leader  of  the  revolt  in  Heaven,  so  is 
the  Satan  of  the  Gospel.'" — .After  much  more  in 
this  strain,  our  author  adds,  "  It  is  no  violence  to 
faith  (p.  80.)  if  we  believe  that  Birmah  and  Christ 
are  one  and  the  same  individual  celestial  being, 
the  first  begotten  of  the  lather,  who  bad  most 
probably  appeared  at  different  periods  of  time,  ia 
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distant  parts  of  the  Eartli,  under  various  mortal 
forms  of  humanity  and  cltuoininatioiis." — Haviiij; 
thus  seen  who  liirmah  is,  we  now  proceed  to  our 
author's  account  of  the  scriptures  which  he  de- 
livered to  mankiud.  C'luist,  he  tells  us,  (p.  80.) 
Itvlcd  Birinah  by  tiie  east,  rns,  delivered  the  great 
primitive  truths  to  man  at  his  creation  :  but  these 
truths  being  eftaced  by  time  and  the  industrious 
influence  of  Satan,  a  written  record  became  ne- 
cessary, and  Bramah  accordingly  gave  the  Shastah. 
This,  we  are  told  (ch.  iv.  p.  I'i.).  ^^'^  "t  th«  begin- 
ning of  the  present  age  (or  world)  when  Bramah 
having  ajsumed  the  human  form,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Indostan,  translated  the  Chatah  Bhade 
Shastah  from  the  language  of  angels  intn  the 
Sanscrit,  a  tongue  at  that  time  universally  known 
in  India.  "  The.-e  scriptures,"  says  our  author, 
(ch.  vili.  p.  11.)  "  eonlams,  to  a  moral  certainty, 
the  original  doctrines  and  terms  of  restoration,  de- 
livered from  God  hiniself  by  the  mouth  of  his  first 
created  Birmah  to  maukind  at  his  first  creation  in 
the  form  of  man."  And  in  p.  74,  he  tells  us  that 
•'  the  mission  of  Chrit  is  the  strongest  confirmation 
of  the  authenticity  and  divine  origin  of  the  Chatah 
Bhade  Shastah  of  Bramah ;  the  doctrines  of  both," 
according  to  our  author,  "  being  originally  the 
jame." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  system 
which  Mr.  H.  has  laid  before  the  ijublicas  the  pure 
ana  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Bramius. 

God  is  one;  the  creator  of  all  that  is;  he  governs 
by  a  general  providence,  the  result  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples: it  is  vain  and  criminal  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  his  existence,  or  by  what  laws  he  go- 
verns, lu  the  fullness  of  time  he  resolved  to  par- 
ticipate his  glory  and  essence  with  beings  capable 
of  feeling  and  sharing  his  beatitude,  and  of  admi- 
nistering to  his  glory.  He  willed,  and  they  were — 
he  formed  them  in  part  of  his  own  essence;  ca- 
pable of  perfection,  but  with  the  powers  (as  Mr. 
Holnell  terms  it)  of  imperfection,  both  depending 
on  their  volimtary  election.  God  has  no  prescience 
of  the  actions  of  free  agents,  but  he  knows  the 
thoniht  of  every  being  the  moment  it  is  conceived. 
He  first  created  Birmah  ;  then  Bistnoo,  Sieb,  and 
Woisasoor;  then  all  the  ranks  of  angelic  beings. 
He  made  Birmah  his  vicegerent  and  prince  of  all 
spirits,  whom  he  put  in  subjection  under  him  ; 
Histnoo  and  Sieb  were  his  coadjutors — Over  every 
angelic  band  he  placed  a  chief.  Moisasoor,  chief 
of  the  fii-st  band,  led  the  song  of  praise  and  adora- 
tion to  the  Creator,  and  the  song  of  obedience  to 
Birmah,  his  first  created.  Joy  compassed  the 
throne  of  God  for  millions  of  years.  Envy  and 
iealousy  at  last  took  possession  of  Moisasoor,  and 
Rhaabon  the  angel  next  to  him  in  dignity.  They 
■withheld  their  obedience  from  God  ;  denied  sub- 
mission to  his  vicegerent,  and  drew  a  great  part  of 
the  angelic  host  into  their  rebellion.  God  sent 
Birmah,  Bistnoo,  and  Sieb,  to  admonish  and  per- 
suade them  to  return  to  their  duty,  but  this  mercy 
only  hardened  them.  '1  he  Eternal  One  then  com- 
manded Sieb  to  go  armed  with  his  omnipotence,  to 
drive  them  from  Heaven,  and  jilunge  them  into  in- 
tense da.kness  for  ever.  Here  they  groanb'l 
♦26,()0(l,()r.O  years.  (Sec-ch.  iv.  p.  4T  and  11".) 
Birmah,  Bistnoo,  Sieb,  and  the  faithful  angels, 
never  ceased  imploring  the  Eternal  One  for  their 
pardon  and  restoration.  By  their  intercession  he 
at  icnsth  relented.     He  declared   his  gracious  in- 


tentions; and,  having  given  his  power  to  Birmah, 
he  retired  into  himself,  and  became  invisible  to  all 
the  angelic  host  for  the  space  of  5060  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  he  again  appeared,  and,  re- 
suming his  throne,  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
material  universe,  which  was  to  consist  of  fifteen 
regions  or  planets.  In  these  the  delinquent  spirits 
were  to  be  united  to  mortal  bodies,  in  which  they 
were  to  undergo  a  state  of  purgation,  probation, 
and  purification,  and  to  suifer  natural  evils,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  their  original  guilt, 
Bistnoo,  by  God's  command,  created  the  material 
uirtverse,  and  united  the  fallen  spirits  to  mortal 
bodies.  Eighty-nine  transmigrations  form  the 
term  of  purgation  and  trial.  Eighty-seven  of  these 
are  through  various  animals,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal degree  of  turpitude.  The  te«s  criminal  spirits 
animate  bees,  singing  birds,  and  other  innocent 
creatures ;  while  those  of  deeper  guilt  become 
wolves  and  tigers.  "And  it  shall  be,"  (says  Mr. 
H.'s  version  of  that  part  of  the  Shastah,)  **  that 
when  the  rebellious  Debtah  (spirit)  shall  have  ac- 
complished and  passed  through  the  eighty-seveu 
transmigrations,  they  shall,  from  my  abundant 
favour,  (it  is  the  Deity  who  speaks,)  animate  a  new 
form,  and  thou,  Bistnoo,  shalt  call  it  Choij  (i.  e.  the 
cow).  And  it  shall  be,  that  when  the  mortal  body 
of  the  Choij  shall  by  a  natural  decay  become  in- 
animate, the  delinquent  Debtah  shall,  from  my 
more  abundant  favour,  animate  the  farm  of  Mhurd 
(i.  e.  man)  and  in  this  form  I  will  enlarge  their  in- 
telleclua!  powers,  even  as  when  I  tirsL  created  them 
free  ;  and  in  this  form  shall  be  their  chief  state  of 
their  trial  and  probation."  In  the  next  sentence 
the  cow  is  ordered  to-  be  deemed  sacred  and 
holy  '. 

Of  the  fifteen  planets  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  rebel  spirits,  seven  are  called  lower,  and  seven 
higher,  than  the  Earth.  Tlie  lower  ones  arc  the 
regions  of  punishment  and  iiurgalion  ;  our  Earth, 
the  principal  seat  of  probation;  and  the  higher 
ones  are  the  regions  of  purification,  from  w  hence 
the  approved  spirits  are  aga.n  received  into  the 
ilivine  presence  in  the  highest  Heaven.  Mr.  Hol- 
well's  Shastah  says,  thai  God,  "  although  he  could 
not  foresee  the  eflect  of  his  mercy  on  the  future 
conduct  01  the  delinquents,  yet,  unwilling  tii  re- 
linquish the  hopes  of  their  repentance,  he  declared 


'  Mr.  H.  tells  us  that,  when  a  cow  sufl'ers  death 
by  accident  or  violence,  or  through  the  neglect  of 
(he  owner,  it  is  esteemed  a  sign  of  God's  wrath 
against  the  spirit  of  the  proprietor,  and  as  a  warn- 
ing that  at  the  dissolution  of  his  human  form,  he 
shall  he  obliged  to  undergo  anew  all  the  eighty- 
nine  transmigrations.  '*  Hence  it  is,"  says  Mr.  H., 
"  that  not  only  mourning  and  lamentation  ensue 
on  the  violent  death  of  either  cow  or  calf,  but  the 
proprietor  is  frequently  enjoined,  and  oftener  vo- 
luntarily undertakes,  a  three  years  pilgrimage  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  Forsaking  his  friends,  fa- 
mily, and  relations,  he  subsists  during  his  pil- 
grimage on  charity  and  alms. — It  is  worthy  re- 
mark, that  the  penitent  thus  circumstanced  ever 
meets  with  the  deepest  commiseration,  as  his  stat« 
is  deemed  truly  pitial)Ie.  Two  instances  have 
fallen  within  our  own  knowledge,  where  the  peni- 
tents ha\e  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  a  pilgriaiage  during  the  term  of  their  life." 
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his  will." — The  principal  terms  of  acceptance  were, 
that  they  should  do  ail  good  offices  to,  and  love  one 
aniither.  Unnatural  Inst  and  self-murder  are  de- 
clared as  crimes  for  which  no  more  probation  shall 
be  allowed,  but  the  spirit  who  otfends  in  these  is  to 
be  plunged  into  the  Ouderah,  or  intense  darkness, 
for  ever.  What  pity  is  it  that  these  crimes,  against 
which  "  th'  Eternal  has  fixt  his  canon,"  sho  uld 
be  mentioned  together  with  the  absurdities  which 
follow!  —  Whatevcranimal  destroys  the  mortal  form 
of  another,  be  it  that  of  gnat,  bee,  cow,  or  man, 
its  spirit  shall  he  plunged  into  the  Onderah  for  a 
space^,  and  from  thence  shall  begin  anew  the 
eighty-nine  transmigrations,  notwithstanding  what- 
ever number  it  may  have  formerly  completed. 

The  time  which  the  purgation  and  trial  of  the 
rebel  spirits  is  to  continue  is  also  ascertained.  It 
is  divided  into  four  jogucs,  or  ages,  which  in  re- 
ality are  new  creations  of  the  iniiverse.  Three  of 
tliese  are  past — ^The  suttee  jogue,  or  age  of  truth, 
lasted  3,2()0,0eO  years.  In  this  period  the  life  of 
man  was  100,006  years.  'I'he  tirta  jogue  con- 
tinued 1,600,000  yeari,  in  which  the  life  of  man 
consisted  of  10,000  years.  The  devapaar  jogue 
was  shortened  to  800,000,  and  the  human  life  to 
1000  years.  The  last,  the  kolee  jogue,  or  age 
of  pollution,  is  to  expire  after  a  period  of  400,000 
years.  In  this,  human  life  is  reduced  to  100 
years,  and  the  man  is  deemed  to  hasten  his  exit 
who  dies  under  that  ntimber.  In  the  present  A.  D. 
1777,  4S77  years  of  this  age  have  only  elapsed, 
and  therefore  3j9,l'23  are  yet  to  come. 

When  Bistnoo  proposed  the  terms  of  mercy  to 
the  fallen  spirits  in  the  Onderah,  all  except  Moisa- 
soor,  Rhaabon,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion, accepted,  with  the  utmost  joy,  of  the  divine 
favour,  Moisasour  and  his  party  were  permitted 
to  range  through  the  Earth  and  the  lower  regions 
cf  punishment,  and  to  continue  their  temptations  3. 


^  "  The  obvious  constmction  of  the  mouth  and 
digestive  faculties  of  man,"  says  Mr.  H.,  **  mark 
him  destined  to  feed  on  fruits,  herbage,  and  milk." 
Anatomists,  however,  assert  the  very  contrary. 
And  the  various  allotment  of  food  in  various  coun- 
tries implies  the  approbation  of  Nature.  In  the 
warmer  climates,  the  most  oooling  oils  and  fruits, 
&c.  are  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Where  colder 
regions  require  the  nutritive  strength  of  animal 
food,  beeves  and  sheep,  &c.  are  in  the  greatest 
plenty  and  perfection  ;  and  sea  fish,  of  ail  ali- 
ments the  sharpest  and  hottest  in  their  salts,  are 
profusely  thrown  around  the  cold  shores  of  t,he 
North.  The  Gentoos,  who  live  solely  upon  rice  and 
vegetables,  are,  of  all  mankind,  the  feeblest,  most 
short-lived,  and  pusillanimous. 

■i  "  When  we  jieruse  some  portions  of  Milton's 
account  of  the  rebellion  and  expulsion  of  the  an- 
gels," says  Mr.  H.,  "  we'are almost  led  toimagine, 
on  comparison,  that  Brainah  and  he  were  both  in- 
structed by  the  same  spirit ;  had  not  the  soaring, 
ungovernable,  inventive  genius  of  the  latter,  in- 
stigated him  to  illustrate  his  poeni  with  scenes  too 
gross  and  ludicrous,  as  well  as  manifestly  repugnant 
to,  and  inconsistent  with,  sentiments  we  onght  to 
entertain  of  an  Omnipotent  Being  (as  before  re- 
marked), in  which  we  rather  fear  he  was  iiispireil 
by  one  of  thosa  malignant  spirits  (alluchd  to  in  the 
Siiastab  and  elsewhere),  who  have,  frum  their  ori- 


Bistnoo,  and  the  other  pood  angels,  petitioned  for 
permission  to  i,nderg<i  the  eiglity-iiine  transmi- 
grations, and  particularly  to  brctime  men.  It  is 
these  benevolent  spirits,  say  the  Gentoos,  who  at 
ditTercal  times,  under  the  various  characters  of 


ginal  defection,  been  the  declared  enemies  of  God 
and  man.  For  however  we  are  astonished  and  ad- 
mire the  sublimity  of  Milton's  genius,  we  can 
hardly  sometimes  avoid  concluding  his  conceits  are 
trulydiabolical." — ^The former  remark.Mr.  H. refers 
to,  is.  the  supposition  that  angels  opposed  God  ia 
battle ;  any  other  than  an  instant  act  of  expulsion 
being  unworthy  of  omnipotence.  Milton,  how- 
ever, needs  no  defence.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry,  he  opposes  angel  to  angel  ;  but  these  stric- 
tures of  our  author  lead  us  to  some  obvious  obser- 
vations or.  his  account  of  the  Gentoo  S3'stem. 
God,  he  tells  us,  previous  to  the  creation,  fought 
5000  years  »vith  Modoo  and  Kytoo;  but  this  it 
excused  by  allegory,  and  these  are  only  Discord 
and  Tumult ;  and  an  instant  act  of  omnipob^nce, 
it  seems,  was  not  here  necessary.  According  to 
Mr.  H.'s  divine  system  of  the  Gentoos,  God  has 
no  prescience  of  the  actions  of  free  agents.  To 
strip  the  Supreme  Being  of  prescience  gives  a 
severe  shock  to  reason  ;  and  most  a.ssuredlv  it  is 
the  highest  presumption  in  a  finite  mind,  to  deny 
an  attribute  essential  to  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science, because  its  confined  ideas  cannot  ci>n- 
ceive  the  manner  of  that  attribute's  operatioia*4r 
But  the  grossest  impiety  still  remains.  The  re- 
storation of  the  fallen  spirits,  according  to  .Mr, 
Holwell's  Gentoo  system,  flowed  not  from  God. 
He  is  not  there  the  fountain  of  mercv.  The  com- 
passion of  the  good  angels  alone  produced  thi« 
divine  favour,  after  the  solicitation  of  4'2f>  millions 
of  years.  In  Milton  we  have  no  such  absurdities, 
no  such  impieties  as  these  suppositions  and  asser- 
tions contain. 

*  To  reconcile  the  divine  presrience  with  the 
liberty  of  volition,  has  vainly  employed  many 
philosophers.  Freedom  of  choice  has  been  denied, 
and  the  gross  impiety  of  fatalism  has  by  many 
been  adopted,  to  avoid  the  gross  absurdity  which 
would  limit  the  powers  of  the  eternal  mind.  Yet 
nothing,  we  presume,  is  easier  than  to  satisfy 
sound  reason  on  tliis  subject.  Let  us  remember 
our  intellectual  powei-s  are  very  limited  ;  let  us 
remember  we  cannot  form  the  faintest  idf'a  of  the 
act  of  creation.  '*  God  said  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  is  an  expression  most  truly  sub- 
lime ;  but  it  conveys  not  the  least  idea  of  the  mo- 
dus how  his  power  eitheractedupoii  that  T.'hicbwas 
not,  or  upon  that  which  afterwards  was.  Vet,  we  knoir 
we  exist,  and  that  we  did  not  create  ourselves.  In 
this  case  we  rest  satisfied  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  manner  how  the  Deity  act! .  To  deny 
prescience  to  omnijwtent  omniscience  is  just  as 
reasonable  as  to  deny  the  creation.  As  we  readily 
resolve  the  one,  let  us  also  resolve  tbe  other,  into 
an  attribute  peculiar  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
This  solution  is  not  only  i>erfectlj- easy,  but  the 
power  of  creation  stamps  the  higljcst  authority  of 
analogy  upon  it.  Each  of  the  other  two  solirtions, 
iatalism  and  negation  of  divine  prescience,  are 
fo'iniled  upon,  and  end  in,  the  most  impious  ab- 
surdity. 
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kinps,  generals,  philosophers,  Ipwjjivprs,  and  pro- 
phets, have  given  shining  examples  <>f  fortiliule, 
virtue,  and  purity.  Many  of  these  incarnations 
took  place  in  the  former  jcigucs,  but  in  the  present 
one  they  are  very  rare  * ;  the  good  angels,  how- 
ever, are  permitted  invisibly  to  assist  the  peni- 
tent, and  to  alTord  them  support  and  protection. 
When  the  359,123  years  yet  remaining  of  the  pre- 
sent joguc  are  expired,  all  the  .obdurate  spirits  who 
have  nut  attained  the  lirst  region  of  purilication, 
shall  be  thrown  into  the  Onderah  for  ever.  Tbc 
eight  regions  of  probation  shall  be  then  destroyed. 
And  when  the  spirits  in  the  seven  planets  of  puri- 
fication shall  have  attained  the  highest  Heaven, 
these  regions  shall  also  be  no  more.  A  long  time 
after  this,  says  the  Sbastah,  there  shall  be  another 
creation,  but  of  what  kind,  or  upon  what  principles, 
the  Eternal  One  only  knows. 

Such  are  the  terms  of  salvation  offered  by  the 
Shastah  as  given  by  Mr.  Holwell.  Almost  innu- 
merable are  the  wild,  fanciful  accounts  of  the 
creation  contained  in  the  sacred  boi'ks  of  India. 
Some  of  them  are  most  horridly  impure,  (See 
Faria  y  Sousa,  torn.  ii.  p.  4.  c.  i.)  and  almost  all 
of  them  have  a  whimsical  meannes",  or  grnssness 
of  idea.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  H.,  as  that  of 
thegenuine  inspired  Shastah,  is  thus;  *'  V\'hen  the 
Eternal  One  first  began  his  intended  new  creation 
of  the  universe,  he  was  opposed  hy  two  mighty 
ossoors,  (i.  e.  giants)  which   proceeded  fronj.  the 


«  The  devil  and  his  chiefs,  according  to  Mr.  II., 
have  often,  as  « ell  as  the  good  angels,  taken  the 
human  form,  and  appeared  in  the  character  of 
tyrants,  and  corrupters  of  morale,  or  philoso- 
phers ;  who,  according  to  Mr.  H.,  are  the  devil's 
faithful  deputies.  The  great  engines  of  Satan's 
temptations,  says  Mr  H.  (p.  160.  ch.  viii.),  arethe 
use  of  animal  food,  and  vinous  and  spirituous  po- 
tations. "  To  give  the  devil  his  due,"  says  he,  "  it 
must  injustice  be  acknowledged  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  two  first-rate  vices  was  a  master- 
piece of  politics  in  Moisasuor,  or  Satan,  who  aktne 
was  capable  of  working  so  diabolical  a  change  in 
rational  intellectual  beings."  The  system  by  which 
Satan  efi'ected  this  change,  says  Mr.  H.,  was  thus  : 
"  He  began  with  the  priesthood.  He  suggested 
the  religious  use  of  animal  sacrifices  and  of  vinous 
libations.  The  priests  soon  began  to  taste,  and  the 
laity  followed  their  example.  And  these  two 
vices,''  says  he,  "  are  the  roots  from  which  all 
moral  evils  sprang,  and  continue  to  flourish  in  the 
world."  And,  indeed,  Mr.  H.  is  serious ;  nay,  he 
hopes  the  time  is  near  when  animal  food  will  be 
totally  disused,  and  very  earnestly  he  advises  the 
butchers  to  turn  bakers ;  an  occupation  which, 
he  assures  them,  will  be  much  more  agreeable  to 
their  humanity  of  disposition.  And  here  we  must 
remark  that  Mr.  H.  tells  us,  "  it  is  more  than 
probable  tliat  Moses  himself  was  the  very  identical 
spirit,  deputed  in  an  earlier  age  to  deliver  God's 
will  under  the  style  and  title  of  Uramah."  But 
whence  then  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaical 
law  .>  V^'hy,  the  answer  is  perfectly  easy  on  Mr. 
H.'s  scheme. — As  St.  Peter  by  his  sanction  to  kill 
and  eat  corrupted  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  or 
Birmah,  so  Aaron  the  high-priest  by  his  bloody 
sacrifices  corrupted  the  pure  doctrine  of  Moses  or 
Cramab. 
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wax  of  Brum's  {i.  e.  Birmah's)  onr  ;  and  their 
names  were  Modoo  and  Kytoo.  And  the  Kternal 
One  contended  and  fought  with  Modoo  and  KytoO 
five  thousand  years;  and  he  smote  tlicm  on  his 
thigh,  and  they  were  lost  and  assimilated  with 
murto  (earth)." 

Birmah  is  then  appointed  to  create,  Bislnoo  to 
preserve,  and  Sieb  to  change  or  destroy. — i\lr.  H. 
thus  proceeds  :  "  And  when  Brum  (Birmah)  heard 
the  command,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Eternal 
One  had  uttered,  he  straightway  formed  a  leaf  of 
betel,  and  he  floated  on  the  betel  leaf  over  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  the  children  of  Modoo 
and  Kytoo  fled  from  before  him,  and  vanished 
from  his  presence:  and  when  the  agitation  of  the 
waters  had  subsided  by  the  powers  of  the  spirit  of 
lirum,  Bistnoo  straightways  transformed  himself 
into  a  mighty  boar,  and  descending  into  the  abyss 
of  waters,  brought  up  the  Murto  on  his  tusks. 
Then  spontaneously  issued  from  him  a  mighty  tor- 
toise and  a  mighty  snake.  And  Bistnoo  put  the 
snake  erect  U|ion  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and 
placed  Murto  upon  the  head  of  the  snake.  And 
all  things  were  created  and  formed  by  Birmah." — 
Mr.  Holwell  informs  us,  that  all  this  is  sublime 
allegory  ;  that  Modoo  and  Kytoo  signify  Discord 
and  Confusion;  that  the, boar  is  the  Gentoos'  sym- 
bol of  strength ;  the  tortoise,  of  stability  ;  and  the 
serpent,  of  wisdom.  And  thus  the  strength  of  God 
placed  wisdom  OR  stability,  and  the  harth  upon 
wisdom.  But  what  the  betel  leaf,  and  the  wax 
of  Brum's  ear  signify,    Mr.  H.  has  not  told  us. 

As  an  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bramins 
is  a  necessary  illustration  of  the  Seventh  Lnsiad, 
some  obsenations  0[i  their  opinions  are  also  re- 
quisite. Mr.  Holwell  talks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  these  philosophers;  he  calls  them  "a  people 
who,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  the  creation."  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
fesses, '*  that  unless  we  dive  into  the  mysteries  *of 
their  theology  they  seem  below  the  level  of  the 
brute  creatiun."  Our  first  remarks  shall  therefore 
be  confined  to  that  system  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
H.  as  the  pure  and  primary  revelation  which  God 
gav£  to  the  rebellious  spirits  by  Christ,  at  that  time 
named  Birraali. 

"  The  creation  and  propagation  of  the  human 
form,  according  to  the  scriptures  of  Bramah,"  says 
Mr.  H.,  "  are  clogged  with  no  d.flaciilties,  no  lu- 
dicrous unintelligible  circumstances, or  inconsisten- 
cies. God  previously  constructs  mortal  bodies  of 
both  ibexes  for  the  reception  of  the  angelic  spirits — 
these  were  all  doomed  to  pass  through  many  suc- 
cessive transmigrations  in  thg  mortal  prisons,  as  a 
state  of  punishment  ard  purgation,  bcforethey  re- 
ceived the  grace  of  animating  the  human  form, 
which  is  their  chief  state  of  probation  and  trial." 
'I'his,  however,  without  hesitation,  (the  reader,  we 
fear,  will  smile  at  the  pains  we  take,)  we  will  ven- 
ture to  call  highly  unphilosophical.  Nature  has 
made  almost  the  whole  creation  of  fishes  to  feed 
upon  each  other.  Their  purgation  therefore  is 
only  a  mock  trial ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  H.,  what- 
ever being  destroys  a  mortal  body  must  begin  its 
transmigrations  anew  ;  and  thus  the  spirits  of  the 
fishes  would  be  just  where  they  were,  though  mil- 
lions of  the  four  jogues  were  repeated.  Mr.  II.  is 
at  great  pains  to  solve  the  reason  why  the  fishes 
were  not  drowned  at  the  general  deluge,  when  every 
other  species  of  animals  suffered  death.     The  only 
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veason  for  it,  he  says,  is,  that  they  were  more 
favoured  of  God,  as  more  innocent.  Why  then  are 
these  less  guilty  spirits  united  to  bodies  vhose  na- 
tural instinct  precludes  them  the  very  possibility 
of  salvation  ?  There  is  not  a  bird  perhaps  but  eats 
occasionally  insects  and  reptiles.  Even  the  Indian 
philosopher  himself,  who  lets  vermin  overrun  him, 
who  carefully  sweeps  his  path  ere  he  treads  upon 
it,  lest  he  should  dislodge  the  soul  of  an  insect, 
and  who  covers  his  mouth  with  a  cloth,  lest  he 
should  suck  in  a  cnat  with  his  breath;  even  he,  in 
every  sallad  which  he  eats,  and  jn  every  cup  of 
water  which  he  drinks,  causes  the  death  of  innu- 
merable living  creatures.— T-His  salvation,  therefore, 
.nccording  to  Mr.  H.'»  Gentoo  system,  is  as  impos- 
sible as  that  of  the  fishes.  Nor  need  we  scruple 
to  pronounce  the  purgation  of  spirits,  by  passing 
tlirough  brutal  forms,  as  '•  ludicrously  unintelligi- 
ble." The  yuungfif  every  animal  has  most  in- 
nocence. An  old  vicious  ram  has  made  a  strange 
retrograde  purgation,  when  we  consider  that  he 
was  once  alanib,  the  mildest  and  most  innocent 
of  creatures. 

The  attentive  reader,  no  doubt,  has  ere  now  been 
apt  to  inquire.  How  is  the  person  and  revelation 
of  Christ  and  of  Birmah  cue  and  the  same  f  Mr. 
H.  thus  solves  the  difficulty  :  The  doctrine  of 
Christ,  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  is  totally  corrupted. 
Age  after  age  has  disfigured  it.  Even  the  most 
ancient  record  of  its  history,  the  N.  T.,  is  grossly 
corrupted.  St.  Paul  by  his  reveries,  as  Mr.  H. 
says,  and  St.  Peter  by  his  sanction  to  kill  and 
eat,  began  this  woeful  declension  and  perversion  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

A  traveller,  says  Mr.  H.  who  describes  the  re- 
ligious tenets  of  any  nation,  but  does  not  dive 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  theology,  "  dishonestly 
imposes  his  own  reveries  on  the  world,  and  does 
the  greatest  injury  and  violence  to  letters  and  the 
cause  of  humanity."  And  here  it  must  be  again 
repeated,  Uiat  Mr.  H.  assures  us,  that  he  received 
his  instructions  from  some  of  the  most  learned 
Branjins  ;  an  opportunity  which  he  deems  superior 
to  whatever  had' been  enjoyed  by  any  former  in- 
quirer. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Holwell's  treatises  were 
given  to  the  public,  Mr.  Dow,  who  had  also  been 
in  India,  published  also  his  account  of  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  the  Bramins.  'I'he  superior 
opportunities  of  knowledge  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Dow  are 
thus  mentioned  by  himself. 

Talking  of  the  whole  body  of  modern  travellers, 
he  says,  "  They  have  prejudiced  Europe  against 
the  Bramins,  and,  by  a  very  unfair  account,  have 
thrown  disgrace  upon  a  system  of  religion  and 
piiiiosophy  which  they  did  by  no  means  investi- 
gati-."  After  this  he  tells  us,  (Dissert,  p.  x.\ii.) 
"  that  conversing  by  accident  one  day  with  a  noble 
and  learned  Bramin,  he  perceived  the  errour  of 
Europeans  j  and  having  resolved  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  Shanscrita  language,  the  grand 
repository  of  the  religion,  philosophy,  and  history 
of  the  Hindoos,  his  noble  iriend  the  Bramin  pro- 
cured him  a  pundit  (or  teacher)  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Benaris,  well  versed  in  the  Shanscrita,  and 
master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  that  learned  body." 
Mr.  Dow,  however,  confesses,  that  he  had  not 
time  to  acquire  the  Shanscrita;  but  his  pundit,  he 
says,  procured  some  of  the  principal  Shasters.  and 
"  explained  to  biui  as  many  passages  of  those 


curious  books,  as  served   to  give  him  a  general 
idea  of  the  doctrine  which  they  contain." 

Such  an  opportunity  of  superior  knowledge  as 
this,  is  certainly  singular.  But  though  it  is  thus 
confessedly  partial,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the 
truth  of  his  pundit,  the  claims  of  authenticity  al- 
leged by  other  travellers  (p.  xxxvii.)  are  thus  re- 
probated— "  They  affirm,  that  they  derived  their 
information  fiom  the  Hindoos  themselves.  This 
may  be  the  case  ;  but  they  certainly  conversed 
upon  that  subject  only  with  the  inferior  tribes,  or 
with  the  unlearned  ]iart  of  the  Bramins:  and  it 
would  be  as  ridiculous  to  hope  for  a  true  state  of 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Ilinduns  froin 
those  illiterate  casts,  as  it  would  be  in  a  Moham- 
medan in  London,  to  rely  upon  the  accounts  of  a 
parish  beadle,  concerning  tlie  most  abstruse  points 
of  the  Christian  faith;  or  to  form  his  opinion  of 
the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  from  a 
conversation  with  an  English  car-man." 

Having  thus  established  his  own  authority,  our 
author  proceeds  to  a  view  of  the  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bramins.  But  here  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  having  mentioned  Mr.  Holwell, 
Mr.  Dow  informs  his  reader,  that  he  "  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  differ  almost  in  every  particular 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  from  that 
gentleman." 

The  Bedang,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Bramins, 
says  Mr.  Dow,  contains  various  accounts  of  the 
creation  ;  one  philosophical,  the  others  allegorical. 
The  philosophical  one  is  contained  in  a  dialogue 
between  Crimha  and  his  son  Narud.  God  is  liere 
thus  defined  :  "  Being  immaterial,  he  is  above  all 
conception  ;  being  invisible,  he  can  have  no  form  ; 
but  from  what  we  behold  in  his  works,  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all 
things,  and  present  every  where."  This  Mr.  Dow 
informs  us,  in  a  note,  is  literally  translated;  and, 
"  whether  we,"  says  he,  "  who  profess  Christi- 
anity, and  call  the  Hindoos  by  the  detesuble  names 
of  Pagans  and  idolaters,  have  higher  ideas  of  the 
si^reme  divinity,  we  shall  leave  to  the  unpreju- 
diced reader  to  determine.''  Yet  surely  God  is  not 
above  all  conception.  Nor  is  his  invisibility  to  his 
creatures  a  philosophical  proof  that  he  can  have  no 
form. 

Narud's  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  soul  or 

intellect  are  thus  aiisw  ered It  is  a. portion  of  the 

Great  Soul,  breathed  into  all  creatures  to  animate 
them  for  a  certain  time;  after  death  it  either 
animates  other  bodies,  or  is  absorbed  into  the  di- 
vine essence.  The  wicked  are  not  at  death  dis- 
engaged from  the  elements,  but  clothed  with 
bodies  of  fire,  air,  Sec.,  and  for  a  time  are  punished 
in  Hell ;  and  the  good  are  absorbed  "  in  a  panici- 
jiationof  the  divine  nature,  where  all  passions  are 
utterly  unknown,  and  where  consciousness  is  lost 
in  bliss."  Mr.  Dow  confesses  that  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness is  in  fact  the  saraewith  annihilation; 
and  indeed  it  is,  though  he  says  that  the  Shaster 
"  seems  here  to  imply  a  kind  of  delirium  of  joy." 
By  this  unintelligible  sublimity  we  are  put  in  mint' 
of  some  of  the  reveries  of  a  Shaftesbury  or  a  Ma 
lebranche,  and  that  wild  imaginations  are  tU 
growth  of  every  country. 

Narud  then  inquires  into  the  continuance  ai 
dissolution  of  the  world.  And  here  we  have 
legend  much  the  same  with  Mr.  Holwell's  fo 
jogucs  or  ages;  after  which  Hie  world  shall  be  d 
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stroyed  by  fire,  matter  be  anniliilated,  and  Cod 
exist  alone.  Our  j-ear,  according  to  the  iiramin;, 
Jays  Mr.  Dow,  makes  one  )da"etary  day.  The 
first  jug,  or  age  of  truth,  coiitainid  four;  the  se- 
cond three;  the  third  two;  and  the  present  jup,  or 
ape  of  pollution,  is  to  contain  one  thousand  of 
these  planetary  years.  Acccrding  to  Mr.  Dow,  at 
the  end  of  these  periods  there  is  not  only  a  disso- 
lution of  all  tilings,  but  between  the  dissolutions 
and  renovations  of  the  world,  a  period  of  3,720,0110 
of  our  years.  In  the  noteon  the  Ptolemaic  s>stem 
in  Lnsiad  X.,  «e  trust  we  have  investigated  the 
source  of  these  vaiious  ages  of  the  lirainins,  and 
traced  the  origin  of  that  idea  into  a  natural  plane- 
tary appearand.. 

In  Mr.  Dow's,  or  rather  his  pundit's  translation 
of  the  sacred  Shaster,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  It  is  contained  in  what  our 
author  (p.  xlvi.)  calls  the  philosophical  catechism. 
Konid  in(|nires,  How  did  God  create  the  world  .' 
and  is  answered  ;  "  Affection  dwelt  with  God  from 
all  eternity.  It  was  of  three  d'Iferent  liinds  :  tne 
creative,  the  preserving,  and  the  destructive. 
The  first  is  represented  by  Brimha,  the  secund  hy 
Bislien,  and  the  third  hy  Shibah.  Vou,  O  Narud, 
are  taught  to  worship  all  the  three,  in  various 
shapes  and  likenesses,  as  the  creator,  thepreserver, 
and  the  destroyer.  The  all'ection  uf  God  then  pro- 
duced power;  and  power,  at  a  proper  conjunction 
of  time  and  fate,  embraced  goodness,  and  pro- 
duced matter.  The  three  qualities  then  acting 
upon  matter,  produced  the  universe  in  the  follow  ing 
manner  :  From  the  opposite  actions  of  the  crea- 
tive and  destructive  quality  in  matter,  self-motion 
lirst  arose.  Self-motion  was  of  three  kinds;  the 
first  inclining  to  plasticity,  the  second  to  discord, 
and  thi  third  to  rest.  The  discordant  actions  then 
produced  tlie  .-ikash,  which  invisible  clement  pos- 
sessed the  quality  of  conveying  sound  ;  it  produced 
air,  a  palpable  clement;  tire,  a  visible  element; 
water,  a  fluid  element;  and  earth,  a  solid  ele- 
ment." 

Such  is  the  philosophical  cosmogony  placed  by 
Mr.  Dow,  hut  for  what  rea50n  ue  cannot  discover, 
in  oi)position  to  the  allegorical  accounts  which  the 
liraniins  give  of  the  creation. 

The  .'sliasters,  according  to  Mr.  Dow,  are  divided 
into  four  Bedas  (;.  e.  the  Bhades  of  Mr.  H.).  The 
first,  he  says,  treats  principally  of  the  science  of 
divination ;  the  second,  of  religious  and  moral 
duties;  the  third,  of  the  rites  of  religion,  sacri- 
fices, penances,  &c.  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  good  being,  and  contains  the 
whole  science  of  theology  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. 

And  thus  the  Bramins  avow,  and  their  sacred 
books  contain,  that  most  despicable  of  all  preten- 
sions to  learning,  judicial  astrology  ;  that  mother 
of  superstition  in  every  country,  that  engine  of 
Tfillany,  bywhichtlie  philosophers  of  India  and  the 
gypsies  of  England  impose  on  the  credulous  and 
ignorant.  "  When  a  cliild  is  born,"  says  Mr.  Dow, 
(p.xxxiii.)  "  some  of  the  Bramins  are  called:  they 
>preteiid,  from  the  horoscope  of  his  nativity,  to 
lioretell  his  future  fortune,  by  means  of  son;e  astro- 
H)gicjd  tables,  of  which  they  are  possessed."  Tney 
aiben  lie  a  string,  called  the  zinar,  round  his  neck, 
B.-hich  all  the  Hindoos  wear,  says  our  author,  by 
saay  of  charm  or  amulet. 
B>  That  the  Gentuos  are  divided  into  two  great 


I  sects  is  confessed,  though  dilTerenfly  accounted 
for,  by  both  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  Dow.  By  the 
latter  they  are  distinguished  as  the  followers  of 
Bedang,  the  most  ancient;  and  the  Neadii-sen,  a 
later  Shaster.  This,  which  by  its  followers  is  held 
as  sacred,  is  said  to  have  been  written,  .says  our 
author,  by  a  '•  phih/sopher  called  Goutam,  near 
4000  years  ago.'      As  a  specimen  of  this  most 

abstruse    metaphysician,    take   the  following 

Five   things    must  of   necessity  be  eternal :   first, 
the    pinum  attima,  or   the  great    soul,  which  is 
immaterial,    omniscient,    &c.  ;    the   second,    the 
jive  attima,  or  the  vital  soul ;  the  tliird,  time  or 
duration;    the    fourth,   space    or  extension;    the 
fifth,    the    akash,  or   heavenly  element,    "  which 
fills  up  the  vacuum  or  space,  and  is  compounded 
of  purmans,  or  quantities,  infinitely  small,   indi- 
visible,   and   perpetual.       God,'*  says    he,    "can 
neither  make   nor  annihilate  these  atoms,  on  ac- 
count of  the   love   which   he    bears  to  them,  and 
the  necessity   of  their  existence;  but  they  are  in 
other  respects  totally  subservient  to  his  pleasure." 
Not  to  be  tedious,  we  shall  only  look    into  this 
metaphysical   labyrinth.      Goutam    supposes   the 
vital  soul  is  material,  says  Mr.  D.,  by  giving  it  the 
following   properties  ;  number,  quantity,  motion, 
contraction,     extension,    divisibility,    perception, 
pleasure,    pain,    desire,  aversion,    accident,    and 
power.     How  Mr.   D.  discovers  that  Goutam  sup- 
poses perception,  desire,  &c.,  as  the  characteristics 
of  matter,  we  know  not ;   neither  can  we  conceive 
the  number,  quantity  or  divisibility  of  a  living  soul. 
The  akash,  or  atoms,  which  God  can  neither  make 
nor  destroy,  were  formed  by  him  into  the  seeds  of 
all    productions,  when  jive    attima,  or  the  vita! 
soul,   associating  with  them,  animals  and   plants 
were  produced.     And  thus  the  greatest  act  of  crea- 
tion is  ascribed  tojive  attima,  a  principle  or  quality 
which  God  did    not   produce.     "  The   same  vital 
soul,"  says  Goutam,  *' which  before  associated  with 
the  atom  of  an   animal,  may  afterwards  associate 
with  the  atom  of  a  man  ;"  the  superiority  of  man 
consisting  only  in  his  finer  organization.     **  The 
followers  of  the  Bedang,"  says  Mr.  Dow,  "affirm, 
that  there  is  no  soul  in  the  universe  hut  God:  the 
sectof  Neadiisen  strenuously  hold  that  there  is,  as 
they  cannot  conceive  that  God   can   be   subject  to 
such   afiections  and  j  assions  as  they  feel  in  their 
own  minds,  or  that   he   can  possibly  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  evil."     That    is,  in  plain    words,  some 
do,  and  some  do  not,    think  themsehes  to  be  God. 
Wherefore,  according  to  Goutam, the  author  of  the 
humbler  sect,  the  vital  soul  is  the  source  ofe\il,and 
is  of  necessity  co-eternal  with  the  eternal   mind. 
But  the  necessity  of  the   co-eternity  of  the    vital 
soul  is  as  unphilosophieal,  we   apprehend,    as  the 
much  superior  agency  ascribed   to    it  by  Goutam, 
in  the  work  of  creation,  is  blasjibemous  and   ab- 
surd.    Yet  Mr.  D.  has  told  us,  (p.  Ixxvi.)  that  the 
Hindoo  doctrine,   while  it  teaches  the  purest  mo- 
rals, is   systematically  formed   on  philosophical 
opinions. 

Goutam,  says  Mr.  Dow,  admits  a  particular 
providence.  But  "  thougli  he  cannot  deny  the 
possibility  of  its  existence,"  says  our  author, 
"  without  divesting  God  of  his  omnipotence,  he 
supposes  that  tne  Deity  never  exerts  that  power, 
but  that  he  rcmai:  s  in  eternal  rest,  taking  no  con- 
cern, neither  in  human  afl'airSj  nor  in  the  course  of 
the  operations  of  Nature," 
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Tills  may  be  called  philosophy  ;  but  surely  this 
article  in  the  creed  of  Goiitam  is  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  religion,  the  philosophical  delini- 
tion  of  which  is  certainly  thus  :  a  filial  depend- 
ence on  the  Creator,  similar  to  that  of  a  child  who 
sincerely  wishes  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  his 
father. 

"  The  learned  TJramins,"  says  Dow,  "  with 
one  voice  deny  the  existence  of  inferior  divinities. 
Their  polytheism  is  only  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  divine  attributes;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
whether  the  want  of  revelation  and  philosophy, 
those  necessary  purifiers  of  religion,  ever  involved 
any  nation  in   gross  idolatry,   as  many   ignorant 

zealots   have  pretended.'' **  Under 

the  name  of  Brimha,  they  worship  the  wisdom  and 
creative  power  of  God  j  under  the  appellation  of 
BisheB,  his  providential  and  preserving  quality  ; 
and  under  that  of  Sbibah,  that  attribute  which 
tends  to  destroy."' 

'*  Shibab,"  says  the  same  author,  "  among 
many  others,  is  known  by  the  names  of  JVIaho-ssur, 
the  great  demon  ;  TIamdebo,  the  frightful  spirit ; 
and  Mohilla,  the  destroyer." 

The  same  authority  also  informs  us,  that  they 
erect  temples  to  Grancsh,  or  Policy,  whom  they 
worship  at  the  cifmmencement  of  any  design,  re- 
presented with  the  head  of  an  elephant  with  only 
one  tooth  ;  that  they  have  many  ligurative  images 
of  Rramah,  one  of  which  represents  him  riding  on 
a  goose,  the  emblem  of  simplicity  among  the  Hin- 
doos: that  they  worship  Kartic,  or  Fame;  Cohere, 
or  Wealth;  Soorage,  or  the  .Sun  ;  Chunder,  or  the 
Moon ;  the  deities  of  water,  fire,  &.c.  ;  besides  an 
innumerable  herd  of  local  divinities."  In  another 
place,  our  author  confesses  that  there  are  two 
religious  sects  in  India:  "The  one,"  says  he, 
"  look  up  to  the  divinity  through  the  medium  of 
reason  and  philosophy  ;  while  the  others  receive 
as  an  article  of  their  belief  every  holy  legend  and 
allegory  which  have  been  transmitted  down  from 
antiquity."  He  confesses,  also,  the  grossness  of 
the  vulirar  of  all  countries,  who  cannot  compre- 
hend abstract  subjects.  "  Nay,"  he  saj's,  "  it 
cannot  be  denied  (p  xlix.)  but  that  the  more  igno- 
rant Hindoos  do  believe  in  the  existence  of  their 
inferior  divinities,  in  the  same  manner  that  Chris- 
tians do  in  angels."  Yet,  along  with  all  this,  Mr. 
D.  is  several  times  ofiended  witli  the  charge  of 
idolati-y  brought  against  the  Bramins.  Fearless, 
however,  of  the  name  of  ignorant  zealot,  we  will 
not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  refined  opinions  of 
a  very  few  ought  by  no  means  to  fix  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  religion  of  any  country.  To  call 
the  obvious  idolatry  of  India  only  a  symbolical 
worship  of  the  divine  attributes,  is  only  to  prerent 
to  us  a  specious  shatlow,  which  will  disperse  and 
evanish  as  soon  as  the  light  of  just  e.xamination 
shines  upon  it. 

That  the  polytheism  of  Egypt,  the  worship  of 
dogs,  crocodiles,  and  onions,  was  only  a  symbolical 
worship  of  the  di\-ine  attributes,  has  been  often 
taid.  and  with  equal  justice.  For  our  part,  we  can 
distinguish  no  dilTerence  between  the  worship  of 
Janus  with  two  faces,  or  of  Br.amah  with  four.  The 
philosophers  of  Rome  were  as  able  to  allegorise  as 
those  of  India.  The  apology  for  the  idolatry  of 
the  Bramins  is  applicable  to  that  of  every  nation, 
and,  as  an  argument,  falls  nothing  short  of 
that  of  a  learned  Arab,  who  about  the  elevcutU 


century  wrote  a  treatise  to  prote  tliat  there  never 
v.as  such  a  thing  as  idolatry  in  the  world;  for, 
every  man,  he  said,  intended  to  worship  some  at- 
tribute of  the  divinity,  which  he  believed  to  rciside 
in  his  idol. 

Xor  is  a  sentiment  of  Mr.  Dow  inapplicable  to 
this:  "Let  us  rest  assured,"  =3ys  he,  "that 
whatever  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion  may 
be,  the  self  same  infinite  being  is  the  object  of  uni- 
versal adoration."  Yet  whatever  the  metaphy- 
sician may  think  of  this  ingenious  refinement,  the 
moral  philosopher  will  be  little  pleased  with  it, 
when  he  considers  that  the  itilgar,  that  is  ninety- 
nine  of  every  hundred,  are  utterly  incapable  of 
practising  their  idolatry,  according  to  this  philo- 
sophical definition.  That  the  learned  Bramins 
with  one  voice  assert  there  is  btit  one  supreme 
God,  has  beeti  acknowledged  by  almost  all  modem 
travellers.  Xavier  himself  confesses  this.  But  be 
their  hidden  religion  what  it  will,  the  Bramins, 
in  public,  worship  and  teach  the  worship  of  idols. 
To  give  an  account  both  of  the  popular  and  what 
is  called  the  philosophical  religion  of  India,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  essay.  To  abstract  our  view  there- 
fore from  the  popular  practice  of  the  country,  and 
to  indulge  the  spirit  of  encomium  on  the  enlarged 
tenets  of  the  learned  few,  is  just  the  same  as  if  a 
traveller  should  tell  us  there  is  no  popery  at  Ilome, 
or  that  the  divine  mission  of  Mohammed  is  denied 
at  Constantinople;  because  at  the  one  place  he 
conversed  with  a  deistical  bishop,  or  at  the  other 
with  a  philosop.hical  mufti.  However  pleased 
therefore  the  metaphysician  may  be  with  ingenious 
refinement,  the  moralist  will  consider  that  the 
question  is  not,  how  the  philosopher  may  refine 
upon  any  system,  but  how  the  peojjle  will,  of  con- 
sequence, practise  under  its  inPiuence.  And  on 
this  view  alone,  he  will  pronounce  it  reprehensible 
or  commendable.  That  the  religion  of  the  Bra- 
mins is  highly  reprehensible  every  moralist  must 
allow,  when  he  considers,  that  the  most  unworthy 
ideas  of  the  Divinity,  ideas  destructive  of  morality, 
naturally  arise  from  idol-worship;  and  the  vulgar, 
it  is  everywhere  confessed,  cannot  avoid  the  abuse. 
What  can  he  think  of  the  piety  of  a  poor  super- 
stitious Indian,  when  he  worships  the  great  de- 
mon, the  destroyer,  and  frightful  spirit  ?  Does  he 
love  what  he  worships  ?  And  can  piety  exist  where 
the  object  of  adoration  is  hated  ?  Nor  can  we  stop 
here  :  the  futility  of  our  refined  apology  for  idolatry 
will  still  appear  in  a  stronger  light.  What  will  the 
definition  avail  in  the  balance  of  morality,  when  all 
the  inhuman,  impure,  and  immoral  rites  of  idola- 
try are  laid  in  the  other  scale  ?  Palestine,  Tyre,  and 
Carthage,  made  their  children  '  pass  through 
the  fire  unto  Moloch  ;' and  human  sacrifices  have 
prevailed  at  one  time  or  other  in  every  land.  The 
human  sacrifices  of  Mexico  (of  which  see  the  Intro- 
duction) afford  the  most  dreadful  example  of  hu- 
man depravity.  Yet  the  Mexicans  in  this  most 
detestable,  most  criminal  superstition,  in  their  own 
way  worshipped  God.  No  philosophers  ever  en- 
tertained suhlimer  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  and  of 
the  human  soul,  than  the  ancient  Druids.  Yet 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  wicker  man  !  A  gigan- 
tic figure  ;  the  body,  each  leg  and  arm  was  a  mast, 
to  wbitrh  a  hundred  or  more  human  victims  were 
bound  with  wicker.  Wlii.n  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  malefactors  or  prisoners  of  war,  the  innoc"Hl 
helpless  were    seized,    that    the   horrid  iacrijc^ 
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might  be  complete.  M'licn  all  t!ie  litc.^  were  per- 
formed, the  sohlime  Druids  gave  the  hti?atunib  to 
the  flames,  as  an  ottering  grateful  to  their  gods,  as 
the  most  acceptable  insurance  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection 5.  h\  the  most  polislicd  ages  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Kome,  the  rites  of  religion  were  often 
highly  immoral,  basely  impure.  To  mention  any 
particular  would  be  an  insult  to  the  scholar.  Im- 
purities which  make  the  blood  recoil,  which,  like 
Swift,  make  one  detest  the  Yahoo  species,  are  a 
part  of  the  religious  externals  of  many  barbarous 
tribes.  A  citation  from  TJaumgarten's  Travels,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Locke,  here  oifers  itself.  Insuper 
sanctum  ilium,  quern  eo  loco  [in  Egypt]  vidimus, 
publicitns  apprim^  commendari,  eum  esse  homi- 
nem  sanctum,  divirmm  a  integtUite  prajcipuum  ; 
eo  quod,  nee  foeminarum  unquam  esset,  nee  puer- 
orum,sed  tantimimodo  aselarum  concubitor  atque 
mularum."  Decency  will  allow  no  translation  of 
this.  In  a  word,  where  idolatry  is  practised, 
whether  in  the' churches  of  Rome,  or  in  the  tem- 
]>\cs  of  liramah,  the  consequences  are  felt,  and  a 
remedy  is  wanted:  the  vulgar  are  gross  idolaters; 
the  wiser  part  see  the  cheat,  and,  as  the  human 
mind  has  a  woeful  propensity  to  over  step  the  gold- 
en mean,  they  become  almost  indifferent  to  every 
tie  Of  religion. 

Though  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr.  Dowmost  essentially 
disagree  in  their  systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  yet 
they  most  cordially  coincide  in  their  opinion  of  the 
high  antiquity  and  unadulterated  sameness  of  the 
Gentoo  philosophy  and  religion,  an  antiquity  and 
sameness  to  which  they  ascribe  about  4lH)()  years. 
Conscious  that  the  accounts  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  given  of  the  Brachmanes 
most  eifectually  refute  this  sameness,  Mr.  11. 
denies  the  authority  of  these  authors,  though  he 
acknowledges  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  His 
reasons  are  these: 

"The  Greek  and  Latin  construction  and  ter- 
mination of  the  names  and  places  of  the  princes 
and  kingdoms  of  Indostau,  said  by  Alexander's 
historians  to  be  conquered  by  him,  bear  nut  the 
least  analogy  or  idiom  of  the  Gentoo  language, 
either  ancient  or  modern."     Vid.  ch.  iv.  p.  3. 

But  if  this  will  prove  what  Mr.'  H.  intends,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  every  nation  they  visited ;  for  they  al- 
ways gave  their  own  idiomatic  construction  and 
termination  to  the  proper  names  of  every  place 
where  they  came. 


5  Had  the  gi-eat  aiitliorof  the  Paradise  Lust  con- 
tinued the  visions  of  the  eleventh,  in  place  of  the 
far  inferior  narrative  of  the  twelfth  book,  what  a 
dreadful  display  of  the  consequences  of  his  dis- 
obedience might  the  angel  have  given  to  Adam, 
had  he  presented  him  with  a  view  of  the  horrid 
sacrifices  of  Mexico,  or  the  wicker  man?  What 
honour  must  the  parent  of  mankind  have  felt,  had 
Michael  showed  him  his  adversary,  Satan,  seated 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain  delighted  with  the 
yells  and  the  steam  of  these  terrible  hecatombs  ? 
But  what  even  deeper  horrour  must  Adam  have 
felt,  had  the  devil  conjured  up  a  philosopher  to 
desire  him  to  "  rest  assured  that  whatever  the 
external  ceremonies  of  religion  may  be,  the  'self- 
same infinite  Being  is  the  object  of  universal  adora- 
tiun!" 
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Mr.  II.  denies  that  Porus  ever  existed.  "The 
Gentoo  annals,"  he  says,  "  make  not  the  least 
mention  of  him."  Camocns,  however,  who  lived 
many  years  in  the  east,  and  was  no  duped  in- 
quirer, assures  us  (Lus.  VII.)  that  the  warlike 
kingdom  of  Cambaya  claiufed  Porus.  And  ¥c- 
rishta's  history  of  Hindo^tan,  as  translated  by  Mr. 
Dow,  tells  us  that  Poor  the  father  of  Porus  was 
overthrown,  and  killed  in  battle,  by  .Alexander. 

Mr.  II. 's  third  and  last  argument  is,  the  short- 
ness of  time  employed  in  Alexander's  expedition, 
and  the  vast  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  Gentoo 
tongue.  "  Can  it  be  possibly  believed,"  says  he, 
"  that  any  of  Alexander's  followers  could  in  this 
short  space  acquire  such  perfeciion  in  the  Gentoo 
language  as  could  enable  them  justly  to  transmit 
down  the  religious  system  of  a  nation  with  whom 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  com- 
munication ?" 

But  Mr.  H.  ought  to  have  known,  that  the 
Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Persic,  and 
the  Persians  with  the  Indian,  language  ;  and  that 
Alexander  found  many  thousands  in  the  east  who 
talked  (Jreck,  who  were  tiie  descen<lants  of  those 
bands  of  iin'alids  who- had  been  left  by  Xtnophon. 
And  that  thus  Alexander's  followers  had,  from 
these  various  and  numerous  interpreters,  the  best 
opportunity,  perhaps,  which  ever  existed,  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  Indian  philoso- 
phy. 

Having  thus  proved  that  some  credit  is  due  to 
the  ancients,  we  proceed  to  the  various  accounts 
they  have  given,  in  which  we  hope  the  credible 
will  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  misappre- 
hended and  fabulous.  Pliny  talks  of  men  in  In- 
dia with  dogs'  heads;  others  with  only  one  leg, 
yet  Achilleses  for  swiftness  of  foot;  of  a  nation  of 
pigmies  ;  of  some  who  lived  by  the  smell ;  of  tribes 
who  had  only  one  eye  in  their  forehead;  and  of 
some  whose  ears  hung  down  to  the  ground. 

Ctesias,  as  cited  by  Photins,  talks  in  the  same 
style,  of  fountains  of  liquid  gold,  and  of  men  with 
tails  in  India.  Even  in  Horace's  time  it  appears 
that  the  faith  of  Indian  travellers  was  proverbial : 

Que  loca  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes. 

Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  Fernando  Al- 
archon,  a  Spanish  voyager  of  undoubteil  credit, 
saw  men  with  tails  on  the  coast  of  California  ;  and 
that  several  others  have  seen  men  with  dogs' 
heads.  But  let  not  a  certain  living  author  rejoice 
in  Alarchon's  authority  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  opinion,  that  the  human  form  had  originally 
tho-appendlx  of  a  posterior  tail;  for  Alarchon  tells 
us  that  the  tails  which  he  saw  were  discovered  to 
be  fictitious.  And  we  are  also  assured  that  the 
dog-beaded  men  were  found  to  wear  vizards.  The 
Indian  fountains  of  gold  will  also  be  found  a  very . 
easy,  though  ignorant  errour.  We  need  only  to 
suppose  that  the  Indian  legends  of  worlds  made  of 
silver  and  gold  with  fountains  of  milk  and  oil, 
were  mistaken  for  the  natural  history  of  In- 
dia. 

If  these  wild  tales  of  Pliny  and  others,  the  mis- 
apprehensions of  weak  and  ignorant  travellers, 
have  discredited  the  authority  of  the  ancients, 
other  circumstances  will  prove  their  better  inti- 
macy with  the  Indian  opinions  and  manners. 
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Ail  th'>  andents  *  concur  in  their  accounts  of 
the  ilKadl'ul  penances  of  the  Hraihmanes;  these, 
they  say,  consist  of  sitting  nalied  in  rII  chanjres  of 
weather,  of  most  painful  postures,  of  fixinpr  the  eye 
ntl  (lay  unalterably  on  tlie  Sun  or  .some  other  ob- 
ject; with  severiti  oilier  circumstances,  wbicn  are 
all  most  literally  conhrmed  by  every  modern 
traveller  who  has  written  of  these  philosophers. 

The  metempsychosis  of  the  Indians  was  also  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  All  the  Gentoo  legends 
mentioned  by  tlic  ancients  are  in  the  same  wild 
spirit,  and  some  even  the  same  in  circumstances, 
with  those  acknowledjrril  hv  Hulwell  and  Dow. 
Olanus.  celf^brated  liy  the  hlsturians  of  .Alexander, 
told  Ouesicritus  the  philnst>pher,  says  .Strabo, 
that  there  had  been  a  world  of  .irold,  where  the 
fmuitains  streamed  with  niilU,  huney.  wine,  and 
oil  ;  and  where  the  wheat  was  as  plentiful  asdu.-t. 
Hut  that  (kkI,  in  punishment  rd'  human  wicked- 
ness, had  altered  it,  ami  had  imposed  a  life  of  la- 
bour and  misery  on  men.  Onesieritus  was  de- 
sircn--  to  hear  more ;  but  a  Dramin  penance  was 
imposed  by  Calanus  as  the  condition,  and  the 
Greek  philosopher  was  contented  with  what  be  had 
heard. 

Here  we  have  indubitable  proof  that  the  an- 
cients were  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  phi- 
losophers. Jerome  (Adv.  Jovian,  lib.  i. )  mentions 
not  only  the  burning  of  widows,  but  ttieir  ardent 
desire  of  Riving  this  testimony  of  alTection.  Tliis 
custom  stdl  continues  as  a  rile  performed  upon 
principle,  but  the  self-murder  of  the  Brainin 
philosophers  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  by  fire,  or  at 
all  common:  yet  we  have  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  that  on  the  approach  of  dis- 
ease, the  iniintiities  of  age,  and  even  in  the  mere 
drea^l  of  calamity,  the  Indian,  upon  principle, 
made  his  exit  in  tlie  (lames.  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quest. 
1.  !y.  and  I.ucan,  I.  3.  mention  this  custom  as  uni- 
versally known. 

Several  ambassadors  were  sent  by  a  king  of  In- 
dia, a  king  of  six  hundred  kings,  to  Augustus 
Ctesar.  (.Sueton.  c.  21.)  One  of  these,  a  Bramin 
philosopher,  burned  himself  at  Athens.  His  life 
had  been  extremely  prosperous,  anil  he  took  this 
method,  he  said,  to  prevent  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
jiinid  a  gieat  concourse  of  people,  he  entered  the 
fire  naked,  anointed,  and  laughing.  The  epitaph 
which  he  desired  might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
was,  "  Here  rests  Zarnianochagas,  the  Indian  of 
Bargosa,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country,  made  himself  immortal."  And  it  was  on 
the  advances  of  a  distemper  that  Calanus  amused 
Alexander  with  this  exhibition  of  Indian  pliiloso- 
jihy.  But  this  custom  is  disused.  And  from  hence 
we  have  certain  proof  that  the  customs  of  the 
Ijrainius  have  undergone  most  considerable  al- 
terations. This  will  further  appear  by  the  testi- 
mony which  antiquity  gives  of  the  simplicity  of 
their  worship.  Tlie  Indians  who  had  any  idols  are 
uientioiujd  by  the  ancients  as  few  in  number  and 
gross  barbarians.  The  Bracbnianes,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  commended  for  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship.      The  laborious  philosopher  Porphyry, 


«  See  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest.  1.  5.  and  all  Alexander's 
histonaus.  Plin.  I.  vii.  c.  >i.  Also  Clemens  Alex- 
andriuuv.  Strum.  I.  3.  Jerome  and  otlier  fathers 
alsci  often  mention  these  penances. 
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thou'-'h  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  bis  age, 
though  he  mentions  their  metempsychosis  and 
])eiiauccs,  has  not  a  word  of  any  of  their  i<lols,  or 
the  legends  of  Brainah  or  his  brothers.  On  the 
contrary,  he  represents  their  worship  as  extremely 
pure  and  simjde.  Strabo's  account  of  them  is 
similar.  .And  Kusebius  has  assured  us  they 
worshipped  no  images?. 

With  these  weighty  evidences  of  the  principled 
self-murder  and  simplicity  of  the  worship  of  the 
Brachinanes,  antiquity  closes  her  account  of  these 
pbilo.iophprs.  Kusebius  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Cama  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ;  and  those 
who  followed  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
found  their  innumerable  temples  filled  with  in- 
numerable idols  of  the  most  horrid  figures.  The 
adoration  of  these  was  so  complex  and  various,  and 
their  religious  rites  .so  multiplied,  that,  as  Mr. 
Hi.ilwell  confesses,  a  priest  became  necessary  iti 
c  very  family.  'I'he  wild  absurdities  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  Entertainments  fall  infinitely  short  of 
those  of  the  innumerable  mythological  legends  of 
India;  and  human  depravity,  in  no  quarter  of  the 
globe,  ever  produced  such  detestable  fictions  of 
impurity,  as  are  contained  in  the  legendary  his- 
tories of  the  deities  of  the  Bramins. 

Camocns,  whose  depth  of  observation  rendered 
him  greatly  superior  to  the  impn-ition  of  tlie  most 
specious  Bramin,  and  who  was  long  in  the  east, 
gives  us  in  the  preceding  book  a  very  unfavour- 
able idea  of  the  religious  worship  and  manners  of 
India.  Tlie  state  in  which  the  first  discoverers  of 
the  east  found  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
Bramins  desen'es  very  particular  attention  :  and 
Faria  y  .Souza  has  been  careful  to  give  us  a  full 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed when  his  countrymen  landed  in  India. 

According  to  Faria  their  system  6f  the  universe 
is  thus:  "The  Heaven  rests  on  the  Earth:  the 
Sun  anil  Moon  move  like  fishes  in  the  water,  from 
east  to  west  by  day,  and  by  night  run  northward 
along  the  edgeof  the  horizon,  to  the  place  of  their 
rising.  And  the  Earth  is  supported  by  the  snake 
Ananta.  They  hold  an  eternal  succession  of 
worlds.  Every  thing  at  the  end  of  these  periods  is 
destroyed,  except  Ixoreta  or  the  Deity,  which  is 
then  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  dew  drop;  when, 
having  chirped  like  a  cricket,  the  divine  substance 
in  itself  produces  the  five  elements,  (for  what  they 
call  the  heavenly  matter  they  esteem  the  fifth,) 
and  then  dividing  itself,  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth  are  formed.  In  terra,  simul  ac  formata  est, 
apparet  mons  argenteus.  cuius  in  vertice  conspi- 
ciuntur  to;  a!So7x.  quae  veriim  Ixoreta  sive  ISunen 
appellant,  et  causani  causarum.  These,  which 
are  worsihipped  in  their  temples,  first  produce 
Ixora,  Bramah,  and  Vi>tnu,  the  three  primary 
deities.  Some  most  ludicrous  iinpuri'ies  follow  in 
Faria.  A  female  named  Chati  is  pr  id  n-ed  bv 
magical  words  from  Ixora's  back,  and  these  two 
turning  themselves  into  ditl'ereut  animals  beget 
the  ditferent  kinds  of  all  living  creatures,  men, 
beasts,  devils,   and    the  heavenly   spirits.      The 
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amours  of  liramah,  Vistnu,  and  Ixnia  are  innume- 
rable. Their  offspring  have  the  heads  of  elephnnls, 
goats,  inonlieys,  &c.  and  they  arc  always  killing 
each  other  «nd  springing  up  in  some  new  chimera- 
form,  but  the  greater  deity  is  always  outwitted  ". 
Bramah,  Visinu,  and  Ixora  pass  through  many 
transmigrations,  aiid  arc  born  as  the  filthiest  of 
animals,  monkeys,  hois,  snakes,  &c.  \  istnu  beins; 
spawned  a  fUh,  recovers  thf^  law  or  Shastah  from 
the  batt  mof  the  sea,  whither  it  had  been  carried 
by  Breniacxem,  «'ho  stole  it  from  the  heavenly 
spiritsS.  While  Vistnu's  mother  Axrrda  was  big 
with  him,  the  diviners  told  his  father  that  the 
child  would  kill  him.  Hence  his  youth  resembles 
the  labours  of  Hercules.  At  seven  years  of  age  he 
deflowers  all  his  inulher's  maids,  is  whipped  for  it, 
and  is  reveufied  by  a  repetition  of  his  otVence. 
Vistnu's  exploits  are  innumerable.  Knt  what  is 
esteemed  his  greatest  action  in  all  its  transmigra- 
tions is  one  day's  labour  of  the  same  kind  of  that 
forwhic'i  he  was  whipped;  but  which  extended  to 
sixteen  thousand  one  himdred  and  eight.  Vistnn 
is  sometimes  represented  as  the  greatest  God.  In 
this  character  he  lies  sleeping  on  his  back  in  a  sea 
ofmilk;yetin  this  condition  he  governs  the  whole 
world.  He  lies  on  the  snak"  Ananta.  At  other 
times  Ixora  is  the  greatest  God. 

If  some  of  these  legends  outrage  the  bounds  of 
allegory,  part  of  the  following  is  olivious.  Bramah 
and  Vistnu  envying  Ixora's  greatness,  he  promised, 
that  if  they  could  find  his  beginning  or  end,  they 
should  become  his  superiors.  Vistuu  turned  him- 
self into  a  hog,  and  with  bis  snout  dug  up  the 
earth  in  search  of  Ixora's  feet,  till  he  was  deterred 
by  a  snake.  Bramah  went  in  search  of  his  head, 
but  at  last  was  dissuaded  to  desist  by  roses.  These, 
however,  he  bribed  to  testify  that  he  had  seen 
Ixcira's  head.  Ixora,  conscious  of  the  fraud,  strikes 
off  one  of  Bramah's  five  heads;  and  in  penance 
for  this  crime,  Ixora  travels  as  a  pilgrim.  He 
meets  with  men  who  throw  wild  beasts  at  him  ; 
some  he  flays,  and  clothes  himself  with  their  skins; 
he  is  at  last  overcome.  \  istnu  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  virgin  relieves  him.  Ixora  gets  her  with 
child,  and  Vistnu  bears  a  son.     They  quarrel  who 


'  This  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Talmudical 
legends.  In  these  the  prophet  or  Rabbi  invariably 
outwits  his  God,  and  the  Devil  the  prophet.  E.  g. 
David  haying  performed  an  action  agreeable  to 
Heaven,  Nathan  is  sent  to  order  liim  to  make  what 
request  he  pleased.  He  desires  to  die  on  a  Sab- 
bath evening  at  sun-set.  Again  Nathan  comes  on 
a  like  occasion,  and  he  desires  he  may  never  die 
while  he  is  reading  the  law.  From  this  time 
David  was  always  sure  to  be  reading  the  law  on 
tbe  Sabbath  evening.  By  his  life  thus  prolonged, 
religion  flourished,  and  the  Devil  was  piqued.  The 
Iqve  of  some  pears  that  grew  under  his  window  was 
now  David's  ruling  passion.  Just  at  sun-set,  one 
SE^bbath  eve,  the  Devil  shakes  the  pear-tree  and 
cries,  Thieves,  thieves.  David  starts  up  from  the 
book  of  the  law,  sees  the  thieves  running  away,  and 
a  rope-ladder  at  the  window.  David  with  the 
sward  of  G«liah  thinks  to  pursue  them  from  the 
window,  but  the  ladder  was  aq  illusion,  and  David 
fell  down  and  broke  his  neck.  One  would  think  a 
Bramin  had  been  the  inventor  of  this  legend. 

9  For  this  same  legend  see  Dow. 
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■-hall  have  the  infant,  but  are  reconciled  by  a 
lieavenly  spirit,  who  takes  it  to  himself  and  breeds 
it  an  expert  archer,  on  purpose  to  gnani  him 
against  the  giant  with  3(10  heads  and  1000  hands, 
who  sprang  from  the  head  of  Bramah  when  cut  olT 
by  Ixora. 

In  Faria  we  find  the  severe  penances,  the  seas 
of  milk  and  oil,  and  the  fanciful  legends  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  These,  and  what  my- 
thological reveries  he  gives  us,  are  in  part  tlie 
same,  and  all  in  the  true  spirit  of  what  is  told  us 
by  our  two  late  writers.  Aa  \  istnu  lies  in  the  sea 
of  milk,  a  rose  springs  from  his  navel.  Ihroueh 
the  hollow  stalk  of  this  rose  Bramah  descends  into 
Vistnu's  belly.  Here  he  sees  the  ideas  of  all  things, 
and  from  looliing  on  these,  he  creates  the  world. 

In  Faria  we  find  Bramah  the  creator  of  the 
world  ;  Ixora  the  perfecter,  and  Vistnu  the  gover- 
nor of  all  things.  We  find  these  deities  also,  with 
difierent  nnnibers  of  heads  and  hands  '".  Ixora 
holds  in  his  sixteen  band.^,  a  deer,  a  chair,  a  fid- 
dle, a  bell,  a  hai^on,  a  trident,  a  rope,  a  hook,  an 
ax,  fire,  a  drum,  beads,  a  stall,  a  wheel,  a  snake, 
and  a  horneil  moon  towards  his  forehead.  All 
this  is  exactly  similar  to  the  accounts  of  Holwell 
and  Dow. 

By  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  travel- 
lers of  the  16*h  and  17th  centuries,  that  vilest  of 
beasts,  the  irionkey,  is  held  in  high  veneration. 
Various  are  the  legends  which  relate  the  reason  of 
this.  Faiia  says  that  Ixora  and  Chati  havmg 
turned  themsehcs  into  apes,  produced  one  named 
.\nunian,  on  wiiom  they  bestowed  great  power. 
Near  the  city  of  Preseti  was  a  wood  full  of  apes, 
esteemed  of  a  divine  race,  and  of  the  household  of 
Perimal,  in  v.  hum  some  thousands  of  llie  gods  bad 
taken  refuge.  In  the  city  of  Cidambaram,  says 
l.iiischoten,  was  a  stately  temjile  erected  to  one  of 
these  apes,  named  Hanimant;  Cprobably  Annman: 
such  variations  arc  common  in  Indian  mythology.) 
Being  threatened  with  some  danger,  Hanimant 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  many  thousand  of  his 
brother  gods,  and  led  them  to  the  sea  side;  where 
finding  no  ship,  betook  a  leap  into  the  ocean, and 
an  island  immediately  rose  under  his  feet.  At 
every  leap  the  miracle  was  repeated,  and  in  this 
manner  he  brought  his  divine  brotherhood  all  safe 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  A  tooth  of  Hanimant  was 
kept  there  as  a  sacred  relick,  and  many  pilgri- 


"*  Patracali,  Ixora's  daughter,  has  eight  faces 
and  sixteen  arms,  has  boars'  teeth,  her.hair  of  pea- 
cocks' tails,  is  clothed  with  snakes,  and  carries 
two  elephants  in  her  ears  for  ])endants.  Ixora  has 
a  son  with  an  elephant's  head,  has  four  arms,  is  of 
an  enormous  bulk,  and  rides  upon  a  mouse.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  these  fictions  do  not  escape 
ridicule  even  in  India.  The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  mission  of  Xavier  relate,  that  there 
are  extant  in  India  the  writings  of  a  Malabar  poet, 
who  wrote  nine  hundred  epigrams,  each  consisting 
of  eight  verses,  in  ridicule  of  the  worship  of  the 
Bramins,  whom  he  treats  with  great  asjjerity  and 
contempt.  This  poet  is  named  Palcanar  by  Faria. 
Would  any  of  our  diligent  inquirers  after  oriental 
learning  favour  the  public  with  an  authentic 
account  of  the  works  of  this  poet  of  Malabar,  he 
would  undoubtedly  confer  a  singular  favour  on  the 
republic  of  letters. 
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fnapcs  were  mado  to  visit  it.  In  1554,  the  Portu- 
L;u«se  made  a  <lescent  on  that  island,  and  amonp 
other  things  seized  the  holy  tixith.  The  Indian 
princes  offered  700, 000  ducats  in  ransom,  but  by 
the  persuasion  of  tlie  archbishop,  don  Constantine 
de  Braganza,  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  burned  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  Indian  ambassadors.  A  Banian, 
however,  had  the  art  to  persuade  his  countrymen 
tliat  he  was  invisibly  present  wiien  the  Portiiiiuese 
burnt  the  tooth,  that  he  had  secreted  the  holy 
one,  and  put  another  in  its  place,  which  was  the 
one  committed  to  the  (lames.  His  story  "as  be- 
lieved, says  our  author,  and  the  king  of  IJisna.ser 
gave  him  a  great  sum  for  a  tcioth  which  he  pro- 
duced as  the  sacred  relick.  The  striking  resem- 
blance which  thisfable  of  the  apes  hears  to  the 
Egvptian  mythology,  which  tells  ns  that  their 
pods  had  taken  refuge  in  dogs,  crocodiles,  onions, 
frogs,  and  even  in  Hoacisj  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion ". 

According  to  .Toannes  Oranus,  the  Bramins  of 
.Agra  sav,  that  the  world  shall  last  four  a;;cs  or 
worlds,  three  whereof  are  past.  The  first  con- 
tinued one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  years.  Men  in  that  world  lived 
ten  thousand  years,  were  of  enormous  stature,  and 
of  great  integrity.  Thrice  in  that  period  did  God 
visibly  appear  upon  the  Earth.  First  in  the  form 
of  a  fish,  that  he  might  recover  the  book  of  Bra- 


"  Both  Canioiins  and  Faria  assert  that  several 
of  the  Indian  idols  resemble  those  of  the  Grecian  ] 
fable : 

Here  spreading  horns  an  human  visage  bore ; 

So  frown'd  stern  Jove  in  Libya's  fane  of  yore. 

One  body  here  two  various  faces  rear*d  y 

So  ancient  Janus  o'er  his  shrine  appear'd. 

An  hundred  arms  another brandish'd  wide; 

So  Titan's  son  the  race  of  Heav'n  defied. 

And  here  a  dog  his  snarling  tusks  display 'd  ; 

Anubis  thus  in  Memphis'  hallowed  shade 

Grinn'd  horrible 

In  the  temple  of  the  Elephant,  says  Faria, 
is  the  giant  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands ; 
Pasipliae  and  the  Tiull,  and  an  angel  turning  a 
male  and  a  female  out  of  a  delicious  grove.  This 
he  esteems  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise,  in  the  same  temple,  sa3's  he,  is  an 
idol  called  Mahamurte;  with  one  body  and  three 
faces;  on  his  head  a  triple  marble  crown  uf  ad- 
mirable workmansiiip,  cNaclly  resembling  the 
jjapal  mitre.  According  to  the  same  authority 
Vistnu  having  metamorphosed  himself  into  his 
younger  brotlier  SiriC'hristna,  overcame  the  ser- 
pent (Jalipa,  of  nine  leagues  in  length,  which  lived 
in  a  lake  made  by  its  own  venom.  This  and  the 
origin  of  Chati,  afliird  some  obvious  hints  to  the 
investigators  of  mythology.  Tavernier's  Travels 
into  India  ought  also  here  to  be  cited:  Bistnoo, 
he  was  told,  had  been  nine  times  incarnate  : 
had  been  a  lion,  a  swine,  a  tortoise,  &c.  In  the 
eighth  time  he  was  a  man,  born  of  a  virgin  at  mid- 
night. At  his  b.rth  the  angels  simg,  and  the  sky 
showered  (lowers.  In  his  manhood  he  fought  and 
killed  a  great  giant  who  flew  in  the  air.  and 
darkened  the  Sun.  In  thisconflict  he  was  wounded 
in  the  side,  and  fell ;  but  by  his  fall  overcame, 
and  ascended  into  Heaveni. 


mah,  which  one  Causacar  had  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  second  time  in  the  form  of  a  snail,  (see  Dow'5 
account  of  the  symbolical  representations  of  Bra- 
mali,)that  he  mightmake  (be  Earth  dry  and  solid. 
The  other  time  like  a  hog,  to  destroy  one  who 
called  himself  God,  or,  as  others  say,  to  recover 
the  Earth  from  the  sea,  which  had  swallowed  it. 
The  second  world  lasted  one  million  ninety-two 
thousand  and  six  years,  in  which  period  men  were 
as  tall  as  before,  but  only  lived  a  thousand  years. 
In  this,  God  appeared  four  times,  once  as  a  mon- 
strous lion,  with  the  lower  parts  of  a  woman,  to  re- 
press the  wickedness  of  a  pretender  to  deity. 
Secondly,  like  a  poor  Rramin,  to  punish  the  im- 
piety of  a  king  who  had  invented  a  method  to  fly 
to  Heaven.  Thirdly,  he  came  in  the  likeness  of  a 
man  called  Parcaram,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
poor  religious  man.  And  lastly  in  the  likeness  of 
one  Ram,  who  slew  Parcaram.  The  third  world 
continued  eight  hundred  and  four  thousand  years, 
in  which  time  God  appeared  twice.  The  fourth 
world  shall  endure  four  hundred  thousand  years, 
whereof  only  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two  are  elapsed.  In  this  period  God  is  to 
appear  once,  and  some  hold  that  he  has  already 
appeared  in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Echebar. 

The  accounts  of  the  god  Bramah,  or  Brimha, 
and  their  whole  mythology,  are  inconceivably  va- 
rious. According  to  father  Bohours,  in  his  life 
of  Xavicr,  the  Bramins  hold  that  the  great  God 
ha\'ing  a  desire  to  become  visible,  became  man. 
In  tills  stati?  he  produced  three  sons,  Mayso, 
Vistnu,  and  Bramah  ;  the  first,  born  of  his  mouth, 
the  second,  of  his  breast,  the  third,  of  his  belly. 
Being  about  to  return  to  his  invisibility,  he  assign- 
ed various  departments  to  his  three  sons.  To 
Bramah  he  gave  the  third  Heaven,  w-ith  the  super- 
intendence of  the  rites  of  religion.  Bramah  having 
a  desire  for  children,  begat  the  Bramins,  who 
are  the  priests  of  India,  and  who  are  believed  by 
the  other  triln'S  to  be  a  race  of  demi-gods,  who 
have  the  blond  of  Heaven  running  in  their  veins. 
Other  accounts  say  that  Bramah  produced  the 
priests  from  his  head,  the  more  ignorant  tribes 
from  his  breast,  thighs,  and  feet. 

According  to  the  learned  Kircher's  account  of 
the  theology  of  the  Bramins,  the  sole  and  su- 
l)rer>"  god  Vistnou  formed  the  secondary  god 
Bramah  out  of  a  flower  that  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  great  deep  before  the  creation  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  reward  of  the  virtue,  fidelity,  and  gra- 
titude of  Bramah,  gave  hiin  power  to  create  the 
universe. 

According  to  the  Danish  missionaries  '*,  "  the 
First  Being,"  say  the  Bramins,  "  begat  Eternity, 
Eternity  begat  Tschinen,  Tschinen  begat  Tschad- 
dy.r.-eliaddybegatPutady, or  the  elementary  world, 
Putady  begat  Sound,  Sound  begat  Nature,  Nature 
begat  the  great  god  Tschatatschinen,  from  whom 
Bramah  was  the  fourth  in  a  like  descent.  Bramah 
produced  the  soul,  the  soul  produced  the  visible 
heaven,  the  heaven  produced  the  air,  the  air  th« 
fire,  the  lire  the  water,  and  the  water  the  earth." 
What  Mr.  Dow  calls  the  philosophical  catechism 
seems  only  a  refinement  of  this  legend. 

This  genealogical  nonsense,  however,  is  not  con- 


"  See     Phillips'!!    Collection  of  their    Letters, 
published  at  J..ondan  in  1717. 
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fined  to  India.  Hrsiod's  gencaloi^y  nt'  tlie  jjods, 
thoiifrh  refined  U|ion  by  the  scliools  of  Plato,  is  of 
the  same  class.  The  Jewish  fabler,  fooli-li  ques- 
tions and  genealogies,  reproved  by  Saint  Paul, 
(epist.  Tit.)  were  probably  of  tlii>  kind,  for  the 
Taliiiudical  legends  were  not  then  sprung  up. 
Einah,  or  Understanding,  said  the  i-ibalists,  bc^at 
Cochtnah,  or  Wisdnni,  &c.  till  at  last  comes 
Milcah,  the  Kingdoui,  who  bepat  Shekinab.  the 
Divine  Presence.  In  the  same  inainier  the  Chris- 
tian Gnostics,  of  the  sect  of  Valcntinus,  held  their 
nxji{a)^«,  and  tlieir  thirty  ages.  Amiisiu  and 
Auraan.  they  tell  us,  i.  c.  Profundity  and  Silence, 
begat  Bacuaand  I'hartliuu,  Mind  and  Truth  ;  these 
begat  I'Lnicun  and  Tlianleadie,  Word  and  Lifi-, 
and  these  Merexa  and  Atarbarba,  Man  and  Church. 
The  other  conjunctions  of  their  thirty  iF.ones  are  of 
similar  ingenuity.  The  prevalence  of  the  same 
sp:rit  of  myth,  logical  allegory  m  such  diili  rent 
nations,  affords  the  philosopher  a  worthy  field  of 
speculation. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  tired 
his  reader  with  Indian  legends,  adiU,  that  a  con- 
cise view  of  this  moiistruus  uiedicy  ought  to  be 
given  by  a  writer  who  treats  of  Inilian  manners. 

The  Geiitoo  religion  has  a  pnuCiple  peculiar  to 
itself:  it  admits  of  no  proselytes. 

God,  they  say,  has  appointed  <iilVerent  religions 
for  difftTC»t  tril>e6  and  countries,  is  with  the  Ura- 
min  in  the  temple,  with  the  Mo'iainniedan  in  the 
niosipie,  with  the  Christian  in  the  church,  and 
with  the  ,Iew  in  the  synagogue. 

They  have  many  feasts  and  fasts  which  they 
celebrate  wgtb  many  extravagant  rites.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  a  martyr,  says  Mr. 
Dow,  "some  of  the  vulgar,  on  the  fast  of  Op- 
poss,  suspend  themselves  ou  iron  books,  by  the 
flesh  of  the  shoulder  blade,  to  the  end  of  a  beam. 
This  beam  runs  round  with  great  velocity,  up»i  a 
pivot,  on  the  head  of  a  high  pole.  The  eiuhis.siast 
nut  only  seems  insensible  of  pain,  but  very  often 
blows  a  trumpet  as  he  is  whirled  round  above,  and 
at  certain  intervals  sings  a  song  to  the  gaping 
multitude  below,  who  very  much  admire  his  for- 
titude and  devotion." 

The  Gentoos  have  a  particular  veneration,  says 
Mr.  Holwell,  for  the  numbers  one  and  three. 
But  of  this  see  a  note  in  Lusiad  X. 

The  Braniin  idea  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion is  strangely  ambiguous.  Of  the  human  soul 
they  say,  that  after  various  transmigrations  and 
purifications,  it  shall  be.-ibsorhed  in  the  Deity,  and 
consciousness  lo'-t  in  bliss.  By  this  unintelligible 
sublimity,  we  arc  put  in  mind  of  some  of  the  re- 
veries of  a  Shaftesbury  or  a  Malebranche;  but 
wild  imaginations  are  the  growth  of  every  country. 
The  dreadful  penances  of  the  Biamins  still 
continue.  These  they  esteem  as  the  certain  means 
of  purification  from  sin.  Many  rituals  are  also 
believed  to  confer  holiness.  Of  these,  immersion 
in  the  river  Ganges,  and  sprinkling  of  cow  dung, 
are  venerated  as  peculiarly  efficacious.  Vet  al- 
teration of  heart,  repentance,  or  abhorrence  if 
mnral  turpitude,  appear  to  be  no  conditions  of 
this  purification.  However  a  few  individuals, 
whose  ideas  have  been  improved  by  conversation 
with  Europeans,  may  gloss  and  refine,  that  gross 
ignorance  of  moral  philosophy,  which  h.is  no  ide; 
of  u  oral  turpitude,   is  the  just  character  of  Bra 


min  piety.    Nor  has  tUeir  boasted  philosophy  been  ]  baruus  nations, 


able  to  pciecive  the  immorality  of  their  penances, 
ai;d  of  oomnitting  self-murder  as  the  certain 
passport  to  Heaven.  What  can  the  true  moralist 
lliink  of  the  Indian,  who.  upon  religious  ])ri[iciples, 
dr  iwns  hiiiiself  in  the  Ganges,  or  throws  himself 
under  the  wheels  of  his  pagod's  chariot,  to  be 
crushed  to  death  by  the  holy  load  ?  The  duties 
we  owe  to  our  relatives  in  particular,  and  to  society 
iu  geneial,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  imposed  upon 
us  by  an  indispensable  canon.  Yet  these  dutieij 
by  the  pious  suicide  are  refused  on  the  principles 
of  the  w(  akest  superstition.  Nor  can  the  moralist 
View  the  drt-adful  austerities  to  which  the  Bramin 
philosophers  submit  themselves  in  any  other  light. 
He  who  fixes  his  eyes  on  his  nose  till  he  can  see 
in  no  other  direction;  he  who  clenches  his  fist  till 
the  nails  grciw  out  at  the  back  of  his  haiwl;  and  ho 
who  twists  his  neck  about  till  his  face  is  fixed  un- 
alterably backward;  (three  modes  of  penance 
ineutioned  by  Mr.  Dow ;)  and  he  who  drowns 
himself  at  once,  ecjiially  incapacitate  themselves 
for  the  duties  of  society. 

And  not  only  the  millions  who  thus  do  idle 
penance,  Lnit  numerous  sects  of  pilgrims  also,  are 
mere  burdens  upon  the  iufluslrious.  The  Fakiers 
arc  very  numerous.  These,  according  to  Mr. 
Dow,  are  a  set  of  sturdy  beggars,  who  admit  any 
rufii:in  of  good  parts  to  joii  tiieni;  and,  under 
pretence  of  religious  pilgrimages,  rumble  about  in 
armies  of  leu  or  twehe  thousand  men.  The 
country  people  fly  before  them,  leavin?  their  goods 
and  tlieir  wives  (who  esteem  it  a  holiness  to  be 
embraced  by  a  Fakier)  to  the  mercy  and  lust  of 
these  villains.  The  prayers  of  a  Fakier  arc  highly 
esteemed,  and  often  implored,  In  cases  of  sterility. 
The  wife  and  the  Fakier  retire  together  to  prayer, 
a  signal  is  left  that  the  Fakier  is  with  the  lady, 
and  a  sound  drubbing  is  the  reward  should  the 
husband  dare  to  interrupt  their  devotions''. 

The  city  of  Benaris  is  the  great  seminary  of  the 
Bramin  learning.  Modern  travellers  have  called 
it  an  university.  Here  the  ( Jentoos  study  divina- 
tion, anil  such  kind  of  philosophy  as  Messrs  H.  and 
D.  have  laid  before  us. 

I'ostcllus  (de  Orig.  c.  ^C>.  et  Ij.)  fancies  that  the 
Bramins  are  descended  of  .-Vbraham  by  Keturah, 
and  named  Brachmanes,  quasi  .Abrahmaues. 

Every  traveller  who  has  visiied  the  east,  Mes.srs. 
Holwell  and  Dow  not  excepted,  repre.sent  the  great 
multitude  of  the  Indians  as  tlie  nio.st  superstitions 
and  most  abandoned  of  people.     The  most  striking 


'3  When  ihe  Portuguese  admiral  Pedro  de  Ca- 
bial  discovered  the  Brazils,  he  found  a  sect  of 
religionists  called  Pages,  who  were  venerated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Fakiers  of  India.  Hi 
qnocuiique  veniunt,  says  Osorins,  summo  om- 
nium piausu  recipiuntur,  &c.  Whenever  these 
come,  they  are  received  witli  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions, the  ways  are  crowded,  verses  sung  to  the 
music  of  the  country,  and  dances  are  performed 
before  them.  The  most  beautiful  women,  whether 
virgins  or  wives,  are  submitted  to  their  embraces. 
Opiuaiitur  enim  miseri,  si  illos  placatos  babuerint, 
omnia  sibi  feliciter  eventura:  fijr  these  wretched 
ignorants  believe,  that  if  they  can  please  these 
men,  every  thing  will  happen  well  to  them.  Such 
is  the  vast  similarity  which  obtains  among  all  bar- 
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purticiihrs  may  He  lliiis  snmmed  up:  the  innu- 
merable superstition  pperiorined  on  the  banks  i'f 
the  Gauges,  atl'ord  a  pitiable  picture  of  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity.  As  rnentioneil  by  Cannjen-, 
(Lusiad  VII.  and  X.)  not  only  dead  rorpses  an 
conveyed  from  distant  regions  to  be  thronn  into 
the  .sacred  water,  but  the  .-ick  are  brouglit  to  the 
river  side,  wliere 

On  beds  and  litters  o'er  the  marsrrn  laid. 

The  dyins  lift  their  htiilow  eyes,  and  crave 

Some  pityin;;  hand  to  hurl  them  in  the  wave  : 

Thus  Heaven,  they  deem,   though  vilest  guilt 
they  bore 

Unwept,  unchanged,  will  view  that  puillno  more. 

And  hence  it  is  no  uncommon  scene  for  the 
Kniilish  ships  to  be  surrounded  with  the  corpses 
which  coirie  floaliucdown  this  hallo^ied  stream. 

Ill  consequence  of  their  belief  irithe  transmi;;ra- 
tion  of  souls,  many  of  the  IJiamins  ab.stain  from 
all  animal  food.  Ye^  however  austere  in  other 
respects,  they  freely  abandon  themselves  to  every 
species  of  lechery,  sumc  of  them  esteeminc  the 
most  unnatural  alxiiiiir.alions  as  the  privilege  of 
their  sanctity. 

The  Gentoo  invlhology  provides  every  deity  with 
a  spouse;  a  god  without  a  "ife  beiii;,  according 
to  them,  as  preposterous  and  unaccomplished  as  a 
fire  without  heat,  or  a  bird  without  wings. 

Every  devil  or  infernal  spirit  has  also  his  wife. 
I, ike  the  ancient  .lews,  the  ijramins  ascribe  every 
disease  to  a  devil.  The  gout,  says  Faria,  Ihey 
attribute  to  she-devils  in  the  shape  of  swine. 

■\  species  of  the  aiirient  maiiicheism  of  Persia  is 
mixed  with  their  ielii;ion,  and  Ihe  deslroyer.  or 
the  frlirhtfiil  demon,  as  already  observed,  is  wor- 
shipped by  the  authority  of  their  sacred  books. 
'Ihe  first  thill);  they  meet  in  the  morninp",  be  it 
ass,  hog,  or  dos,  thev  worship  during  the  course  of 
the  day.  Scarcely  more  stupid  were  the  Pelu- 
sians:  Crepitus  ventiis  inHati,  says  Hierome, 
Pelusiaea  religio  est. 

The  horrid  sacrilice  of  the  widows  burnt  alon;; 
with  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  husband  is  )je- 
culiar  to  India.  The  opinion,  that  it  was  instituted 
to  prevent  them  from  poisoning  their  liusbands, 
must  be  false,  fir  the  sacrifice  rnu«t  be  voluntary. 
"  The  Riamins,"  says  Mr.  H.  "  take  iinweaiicd 
pains  lo  encourage,  promote,  and  confirm  in  the 
minds  of  the  Gentoo  wives,  this  spirit  of  burning." 
.And  the  origin  of  it,  aeeordiug  lo  our  author,  is 
tlius.  At  the  demise  of  Bramab's  mortal  part, 
his  wives  (so  it  seems  our  angel  kept  a  seraglio) 
inconsolable  for  his  loss  oft'ered  themselves  volun- 
tary victims  on  his  funeral  pile.  All  the  good 
wives  of  the  rajahs  and  the  Gentoos,  unwilling  to 
be  thought  deticient  in  aflection,  followed  the 
heriiic  example,  and  the  Bramins  gave  it  the  stamp 
of  religion,  and  pronounced  "  that  the  delinipient 
spirits  of  these  heroines  immediately  ceased  from 
their  transmiu'iations,  and  entered  the  first  liobuon 
of  puritication."  The  Bramins,  says  our  author, 
strained  some  ob.«!ure  passages  of  liramah's 
Whastah  to  countenance  this  their  declared  sense; 
instituted  the  cercmoiiiaU  that  were  to  accompany 
the  sacrifice,  anJ  foisted  it  into  the  Cbatah  and 
Aughtoirah   Bliades. 

Mr.  Dow  gives  a  very  different  account  of  this 
sacrifice.  His  words  are  these:  "The  extraor- 
dinary custom  of  the  women  burning  themselves 
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with  their  deceased  hu.sbands,  has,  for  the  most 
part,  fallen  into  desuetude  in  India  ;  nor  was  it 
ever  reckoned  a  religious  duty,  as  has  h  m  very 
erroneously  supposed  in  the  west."  Whence 
then  this  late  alteration?  The  beginning  of  an 
assimilation  to  I'uropean  ideas  can  only  account 
f  .r  it.  Fur  surely  it  did  not  proceed  from  any 
text  of  their  sacied  seiiptuies.  Nav,  a  text  •  f  the 
sacred  Shaster,  as  cited  by  BIr.  O.  plainly  en- 
courages the  horrid  practt.^e,  "  The  v.oman  who 
dies  with  her  husband  shall  etijoy  life  eternal 
with  him  in  Heaven."  Feeble  minds,  says  he, 
misinterpreted  this  into  a  precepL  To  those, 
hoivever,  who  are  unskilled  in  glossing  casuistry 
no  admonitiun  can  he  more  obvious. 

.^nd  no'.hing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  this 
saerifi:?e  is  a  priestly  institution  ;  the  priests  and 
their  scrijJtures  encourage,  direct,  and  attend  it: 
it  is  therefore  a  religions  ceremony. 

Yet  HUiid  alt  this  gross  superstition  it  cannot  be 
siippos'd  but  that  some  virtues,  however  oblique- 
ly '*,  an;  occasionally  taught.  They  particularly 
inculcate  the  conipreheiisive  \irtue  of  humanity, 
wliich  is  enforced  by  the  opinion,  tlia'  Divine 
Beings  often  assume  the  habit  of  mendicants,  in 
order  to  di>tiniruish  the  charitable  from  the  in - 
human.  The  Malabrians  have  several  traditions 
of  the  virtuous  on  these  happy  trials  being  trans- 
lated into  He^^■en ;  the  best  designed  incitement 
to  virtue,  perhaps,  which  their  re.igion  contains. 
Resides  the  Bramins.  the  principal  sect  ofthat  vast 
region  called  India,  there  are  several  others,  who 
arc  ilivided  and  subdivi.led,  according  to  innume- 
rable vari:itlons,,in  every  province.  Iii  Canibaya, 
the  Banians,  a  sect  who  strictly  abstain  from  all 
animal  f  .od,  are  numerous. 

FriMn  thrir  reliu'ion  and  philosophy,  these  pilots 
(if  human  niannei-s,  we  now  proceed  lo  the  peculiar 
chaiiicteristics  of  Ihe  fJentoos. 

_  As  the  Gentoo  trifles  never  intermarry.  India 
inay  properly  he  said  to  contain  four  different 
nations.  They  will  neither  eat  together,  nor  dr;nk 
out  of  the  same  vessel.  'Ihe  Bramins  are  allowed 
to  eat  nothing  but  what  is  cixiked  by  themselves  : 
if  they  trespass  in  these,  or  in  many  other  similar 
points,  they  are  held  as  polluted,  reiected  fVora 
tlieir  tribe,  and  are  obliged  to  herd  witii  a  despised 
crew,  called  the  Hallachoros.  who  aie  the  lowest 
of  the  community,  the  rablile  i.r  India. 

This  prohibilioii  of  intermarriage  gives  us  a  very 
mean  idea  of  Indian  policy.     "Ihe  bent  of  genius 


'*  A  vei-y  pretty  allegory  from  Faria's  account 
of  ihe  Bramin  legends  will  be  here  in  pluce.  "  Dar- 
niaputreni,  being  favoured  with  ■  view  of  Hell,  saw 
a  man  enoonipassed  with  immense  treasuic,  yet 
miserably  perishing  with  hunger."  He  inquired 
the  reason,  and  was  answered,  that  upon  fc'arth 
the  sufferer  liad  enjoyed  these  treasures,  but  had 
never  given  any  alms;  only  that  t.ne  time,  by 
pointing  with  his  finger,  he  had  d  -ected  a  poor 
man  to  the  house  where  ilie  rice  given  awa\  in 
charity  was  kept.  Darmaputrem  bade  him  put 
the  linger  with  which  he  pointed  iulo  his  mouth. 
The  surtererdid  so,  and  immediately  was  refreshed 
by  the  taste  of  the  most  excellent  vianils.  Dar- 
maputrem on  his  return  to  the  Farth  gave  great 
alms,  and  afterward  for  his  charity  was  received 
into  Paradise." 
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and  affection,  as  Camoens  observes 
barously   sacrificed.       If  a   nohleiiinn.    says   our 
poet,  should  touch  or  be  touclied  by  one  of  au- 
other  tribe, 

A  thousand  rite^,  and  washings  o'er  and  o'er 
Can  scarce  his  tainted  purity  restore. 
Nothing,  says  Osorius,  but  the  death  of  the  un- 
happy coniTiioner  can  wipe  otf  the  polhition.  Yet 
ve  are  told  bv  the  same  avitiior,  that  Indian  no- 
bility (and  in  F.urope  it  is  too  much  the  same)  can- 
not be  forfeited,  or  even  tarnished,  by  the  basest 
and  greatest  of  crim<s  ;  nor  can  one  of  mean  birth 
become  great  or  noble  by  the  most  illustrious 
actions.  But  what  above  all  may  he  called  the 
characteristic  of  the  Indian,  is  his  total  insensibi- 
lity to  the  passion  of  love  j 

.    Lost  to  the  heart-ties,  to  his  neighbonr's  arms 
The  willing  husband  yields  his  spouse's  charms. 
In  imendcar'd  embraces  free  they  blend  ; 
Yet  but  the  husband's  kindred  may  ascend 
The  nuptial  couch — 

Sentiment,  or  the  least  delicacy  of  affection,  have 
no  share  in  the  intercourse  of  the  seNes  in  India. 
This  grossness  of  their  ideas  is  indisputably  proved 
by  the  very  spirit  of  their  laws,  which  suppose  tliat 
female  chastity  cannot  exist.  Conjugal  lidelity  is 
neither  enjoined,  nor  hoped  for;  and  the  right  of 
succession  by  law  devolves  to  the  sister's  children, 
it  being  esteemed  impossible  for  any  man  to  knov\ 
which  IS  his  own  son;  whereas  the  alHnity  of  the 
female  line  is  by  nature  certain.  To  some  per- 
haps the  feebleness  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
Gentoos  may  account  for  this  wretched  a{>athv; 
and  to  several  circumstances  mav  their  feelile- 
ness  be  attributed.  The  men  marry  before  fourteen 
and  tiie  women  at  about  ten  or  eleven.  Rice 
their  principal  food,  atTords  but  little  nourishment 


merchants;  and  by  every  aul'nority  they  are 
described  as  the  most  artful,  most  hypocritical, 
and  most  fraudulent  of  traders.  To  sum  up  their 
character,  let  it  be  added,  that  the  freedom  with 
which  their  friends  ascend  the  nuptial  bed,  is,  in 
matters  of  love,  perhaps,  the  least  of  their  unsen- 
timental indelicacy.  The  best  Porluguesc  author? 
assure  us,  that  the  women  of  every  tribe,  the  wives 
of  princes  not  excepted,  were  free  to  the  embraces 
of  the  sanctified  Brainins;  and  the  Fakiers  at  this 
day,  under  the  sanction  of  privilege,  spread  pol- 
lution, when  they  please,  over  every  virgin  oi 
mariiagc  bed  among  the  Gentoos. 

And  surely  the  warmest  admirer  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy and  manners,  cannot  dispute  the  picture 
we  have  drawn,  when  he  is  rel'erreil  to  Messrs. 
Holnell  and  Dow  for  the  fullest  virtual  confirma- 
tion of  (he  truth  of  every  feature.  At  the  entrance 
upon  his  work,  Mr.  H.  calls  the  Braniins  "  a  people 
who  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  an  ornament 
to  the  creation,  if  so  much  can  wilh  propriety  be 
sai<l  of  any  known  people  ujion  Earth  V'  But  at 
the  end  of  his  Vlllli  chapter,  after  having  neces- 
sarily confessed  many  circumstances  which  speak 
loudly  against  them,  he  thus  characterises  the 
Oentoos:  "  In  general,"  says  he,  "  they  are  as 
degenerate,  cratty,  superstiiious,  litigious  and 
wicked  a  jieople,  as  any  race  of  beings  in  the 
known  world,  if  not  eminently  more  so,  especially 
the  common  run  of  the  Bramins  ;  and  we  can  truly 
aver,  that  during  almost  five  years  that  we  presided 
in  the  indicial  Cuuheriy  court  of  Calcutta,  never 
any  nuirdcr,  or  atrocious  crime,,  came  before  us, 
liiit  it  was  proved  in  the  end,  a  Bramin  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it:  but  then,"  adds  our  author,  "the 
rrninarit  of  Rrjmins  (whom  we  have  before  ex- 
cepted) who  seclude  themselves  from  the  com- 
munications of  the  busy  world,  in  u  philosophic 
and  religious  retirement,  and  strictly  pursue  the 
^nd   they  are  extremely  averse  to  any   manly  ex-  j  tcmets   and   true  spirit  of  the  Chartah  Bhade  of 


ercise  It  is  better  to  sit  than  to  walk,  they  say, 
to  lie  down  than  to  sit,  to  sleep  than  to  wake,  and 
death  is  better  than  all.  'i'he  unparalleled  pusil- 
lanimity with  which  they  have  long  submitted  to 
the  oppressions  of  a  few  Arabs,  their  Mohammedan 
masters,  likewise  shows  their  deadness  toe.ery 
manly  re^^entment:  100  millions  enslaved  by  10 
millions,  (the  number,  according  to  Mr.  Ornie,  of 
the  Gentoos  and  their  Mohammedan  masters)  is  a 
deep  disgrace  to  human  nature.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  dormant^y  of  the  nobler  passions, 
though  incapable  of  love,  they  prove  the  position, 
(for  which  physicians  can  easily  account,)  that 
debility  and  the  very  fever  of  the  vilest  lechery 
go  hand   in  band's.     Many  of  the  Bramins  are 


'5  Montesquieu,  in  enumerating  his  reasons  why 
Christianity  will  never  prevail  in  the  east,  ad- 
vances, as  one,  the  prohibition  of  polygamy,  which 
he  mentions  as  the  appointment  of  nature,  and  ne- 
cessary in  these  climates.  Tristram  Shandy  tells 
us,  that  his  father  was  a  most  excellent  system- 
builder,  was  sure  to  make  his  theory  look  well, 
though  no  man  ever  crucified  the  truth  at  such  an 
unmercii'nl  rate.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
great  genius  of  Monte.-quieu,  his  philosophy  here 
is  exactly  contrary  to  experience.  In  every 
country  the  births  of  males  and  females  are  nearly 
proportioned  to  eaeh  other.     If  in  any  country 


Biahmah,  we  may  with  equal  truth  and  justice 
pionoiince.  are  the  purest  models  of  genuine  piety 
that  now  e.xist,  or  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth." 

This  latter  sentence  sounds  very  high ;  but  every 
liberal  mind,  who  has  conversed  with  the  world,  is 


polygamy  is  the  appointment  of  nature,  the  more 
athlelic  nations  of  Europe  have  the  beat  claim. 
But  the  warlike  independent  spiritof  the  northern 
tribes,  who  viewed  their  princes  as  their  compa- 
nions in  war,  would  never  allow  their  leaders  to 
appropriate  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  the 
finest  women,  each  for  his  own  particular  luxury. 
Their  natural  ideas  of  liberty  forbade  it;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  slavish  Asiatics,  who  viewed 
their  rajahs  as  beings  of  a  superior  rank,  submitted 
to  the  lust  oftbese  masters,  whose  debility  prompt- 
ed the  desire  of  unbounded  variety.  The  history 
of  polygamy  will  be  found  to  be  just.  Polygamy 
is  not  the  child  of  nature,  it  is  the  offspring  of 
tyranny,  and  is  only  to  be  found  where  the  most 
absolute  tyranny  subsists.  Neither  to  the  genial 
vigour  of  passion,  but  to  raging,  irritaled  debility, 
both  the  philosopher  and  physician  will  .attribute 
the  unblushing  prevalence  of  some  crimes,  crimes 
which  disgrace  human  nature,  and  which  particu- 
larly characterise  the  deptaved  manners  of  the 
enfeebled  east. 
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iconvinopd  that  wortliy  men  are  to  he  found  in 
every  sect,  that  of  the  Indian  Fakier  pei  ha;.s  alone 
excepted  ;  men  wli'.se  natural  sasaeity  and  strons 
native  yoodness  of  heart  are  preservatives  aL'ainst 
the  full  influence  of  the  most  pernicious  tenets. 
And  Ihiis  Mr.  Hnlwell,  if  we  make  a  little  allow- 
ance fnr  his  most  evident  partiality,  ends  his  su- 
perlative encomiums  on  the  liramins  in  a  compli- 
ment by  no  means  peculiar,  in  a  mere  nothinp:. 

The  most  important  question  relative  to  the 
(ientoos,  the  very  distant  and  superior  antiquity  of 
their  scriptures,  remains  yet  unconsidered.  Messrs. 
Holwell  and  Dow,  however  opposite  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  .Shastah  and  its  doctrines,  most  per- 
fectly asree  in  ascribing  to  that  work  an  antiquity 
more  remote  than  that  of  any  known  writings. 
But  the  testimony  of  other  travellers,  ere  we  pro- 
ceed further,  requires  an  imparlial  examination. 
"  The  Bedang  or  Sliaster,  tlie  sacred  book  of  the 
Bramins,"  says  Dow,  '*  contains  various  accotjnls 
of  the  creation,  one  philosophical,  the  others  alle- 
gorical. These  latter,"  says  he,  "  have  aftiirded 
ample  field  for  the  invention  of  the  Bramins. 
From  the  many  allegorical  systems  of  creation 
contained  in  the  Sbasters,  many  different  accounts 
of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  Europe,  some  travellers  adopting  one 
system,  some  another."  By  this  confession  the 
jarring  accounts  of  other  travellers  are  accounted 
for,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  every  stiikiuff 
featuie  of  the  pictures  they  have  given  is  moBt 
effectually  confirmed  by  Messrs.  H.  and  1).  And 
thus,  the  accounts  of  the  superstition  and  idolatry 
of  the  Bramins,  which,  till  lately,  were  unques- 
tioned, were  by  no  means  without  foundation. 
And  indeeil  it  were  an  unparalleled  circumstance, 
were  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  authen- 
tic writers  and  intelligent  trave'lers  of  the  K'th  and 
17th  centuries  to  deserve  no  credit.  Many  of 
these  were  men  of  profound,  of  superior  learning, 
and  of  unblemished  candiur;  and  for  a  superior 
number  of  years  than  either  Mr.  li.  or  U.  con- 
versed with,  the  most  learned,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  with  the  most'  honest  of  the  Bra- 
mins. 

One  of  these,  Abraham  Roger,  lived  fifteen  years 
among  the  Dramins,  and  was  in  intimate  fiiend- 
ship  with  one  of  them,  named  Padmanaba.  He 
returned  to  Holland  in  lo47,  where  he  published 
his  writings,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
learned  man,  and  a  diligent  inquirer.  Of  his  good 
sense  let  one  passage  bear  testimony.  "  Can  we 
believe,"  says  he,  "  that  there  is  a  generous  spirit 
residing  in  a  people  who  for  two  or  three  thousand 
years  have  placed  the  gieatest  degree  of  sanctity 
and  prudence  in  half  starving  themselves,  and  in 
depriving  themselves  of  the  lawful  conveniencies 
of  life  ?  Yet  such  austerities  were  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  ancient  Brachmana;,  and  are 
now  of  the  mndern  Bramins."  The  senthncut  here 
contained,  in  value  of  just  observation,  true  phi- 
losophy, true  piety,  and  good  common  sense,  is 
worth  all  that  our  late  travellers,  for  these  thirty 
years  past,  have  written  on  the  philosophy  and 
religion  of  India. 

Mr.  Holwell  candidly  oivns  that  Baldeus  resided 
thirty  years  among  the  Bramins  ;  that  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Viedam  (the  Malabar  word  fur 
Shastah)  is  literal,  and  that  it  is  a  monster  (ch.  iv. 
p.  33.)  that  shocks  reason  and  probabiHty ;  and 


this  happened,  he  says,  liy  his  not  attending  to  the 
allegory.  The  errours  of  other  travellers,  he 
owns,  did  not  proceed  from  misiuformatinn,  but 
from  not  drawing  the  veil,  from  not  penetrating, 
by  the  help  of  allegory,  into  the  true  doctrines  of 
India.  But  this  we  presume  in  plain  Koglish  will 
rim  thus :  former  travellers  gave  us  a  true  picture 
of  the  popular  religion  of  India,  but  they  did  not 
attend  to  the  gloss  and  refinement  of  the  recluse 
remnant  of  the  liramins. 

And  for  this  very  reason  we  judge  them  just  so 
much  the  more  worthy  of  credit.  No  man  needs 
to  take  a  voyage  to  India,  or  to  study  the  sacred 
Shanscrita,  on  purpose  to  discover  how  the  few 
either  glo.ss  or  philosophize.  He  is  an  idle  traveller 
who  gives  us  the  refinements  of  a  learned  Jesuit 
as  the  religion  of  Rotne.  Me  who  displays  the 
true  character  of  it,  will  tell  us  what  superstition 
possesses  the  general  mind;  will  tell  us,  that  su- 
preme veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  holy  church,  is  the  only  religious  principle 
which  has  any  fixed  hold  on  the  belief  or  practice 
of  the  multitude. 

And  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  former  travellers,  who  did  not  allegorize,  the 
date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Bramin  Sbasters 
is  invohed  in  the  utmost  uncertainty.  Mr.  Hol- 
well and  Mr.  Oow  are  the  two  great  champions  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  sacred  books  of  India  are  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  writings  of  any  othjT 
nation,  and  that  the  .lewish  scriptures  ai^  founded 
upon,  and  borrowed  from  them.  As  each  of  these 
writers  decries,  with  no  small  contempt,  the  testi- 
mony of  every  traveller  except  himself,  the  ac- 
counts which  these  gentlemen  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  Shasters  require  our  attention. 

Mr  Holwell  well  knew  that  the  books  held 
sacred  in  India  contain  many  of  the  grossest  im- 
pieties. He  therefore  owns  that  the  Shastah  had 
undergone  two  remarkable  innovations ;  and  that 
the  Rramins  "  in  process  tif  time  lost  sight  of  their 
divine  origin.tl,  and  in  its  place  substituted  new 
and  strange  doctrines." — "  The  steadfast  faith  of 
the  Gentoos  touching  the  antiquity  of  their  scrip- 
tures," be  tells  us  (ch.  iv.  p.  'i'2.)  is  thus,—"  they 
date  the  birth  of  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
Shastah  fiom  the  expulsion  of  the  angelic  beings 
from  the  heavenly  regions."  That  4877  years  ago 
these  tenets  were  reduced  into  a  written  body  of 
laws  by  Bramah,  and  published  to  the  people  of 
Indostan.  That  one  tliousand  years  after,  they 
imderwent  a  remarkable  innovation  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Chatah  Bhade  Shastah;  and  that  3377 
years  ago  (computing  from  the  present  year  1777) 
these  original  scriptures  again  suffered  "  a  second 
and  last  change  or  innovation  in  the  publication  of 
the  Augbtorrah  Bhade  Shastah  ;  which  occasioned 
the  first  and  only  schism  amongst  the  Gentoos, 
that  subsists  to  this  day,  namely  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade  Shastah  and  the 
followers  tif  the  Viedam." 

These  changes  of  their  scriptures  cur  author 
ascribes  to  the  craft  of  the  priests,  who  by  these 
means  enslaved  the  people  to  their  own  authority. 
The  first  innovation  was  a  paraphrase  on  the 
Shastah,  in  which  the  original  was  retained.  At 
this  time  the  Bramins  appropriated  the  Sanscrit 
character  to  themselves,  and  introduced  that  whicli 
is  now  the  common  one  of  Hindostan.  In  the 
second  innovalionj  says  our  author,  "  the  urlg-inal 
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text  was  in  a  manner  sunk  or  alliuleil  to  only." 
In  these  coinmentaiies  mvlbology  was  first  iiitro- 
diiecd;  the  history  of  their  princes,  numberless 
ceremonies,  and  new  divinities  were  added,  and 
"  the  whole  enveioperl  in  impenetrable  obscurity 
by  fable  and  allegory,  beyond  the  comprehension 
even  of  the  common  tribe  of  Brainins  themselves." 
Again,  says  our  author,  "  the  Biamins  liavini; 
tasted  the  sweets  of  priestly  power  by  the  first  of 
their  innov.ntions,  determined  to  enlarge  and 
establish  it  by  the  promulgation  of  the  last. — In 
this  the  exterior  modes  of  worship  were  so  multi- 
plied, and  such  a  numerous  train  of  new  di\'inities 
created — ethe  daily  obligations  of  religions  duties, 
which  were  by  th^se  new  institutes  imposed  on 
every  Gentoo,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank 
of  the  people,  were  of  so  intricate  and  alarming  a 
nature,  as  to  require  a  Draniin  to  be  at  hand,  to 
explain  and  officiate  in  the  performance  of  them. 
- — From  this  period  superstition,  the  sure  sup[iort 
of  priestcraft,  took  fast  possession  of  the  people — 
every  head  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  have  a 
house-hold  Bramin, — and  in  fact  they  became 
mere  machines,  actuated  and  moved,  as  either  the 
good  or  evil  intentions  of  their  household  tyrant 
dictated." 

The  schism  jiroduced  by  the  last  innovation  of 
the  Slla^tah  is  thus  mentioned  by  our  author: 
**TheBramins  of  Coimandell  and  Malabar,  finding 
their  brethren  upon  the  course  of  the  Ganges  had 
taken  this  bold  step  to  enslave  the  laity,  set  up  for 
themselves,  and  formed  a  scripture  tif  their  own, 
founded,  as  they  said,  upon  the  Chatah  Bhade  of 
Bramah;  this  they  railed  the  Viedam,— or  the 
divine  words  of  the  mighty  spirit." 

Thus,  the  Gentoo  .Scriptures  were  translated 
from  the  language  of  angels  and  first  reduced  to 
writing  by  ISrainah  4877  years  ago;  that  is,  when 
Methuselah  was  a  boy.  They  underwent  a  great 
rhouge  li  (10  years  after,  which  was  near  200  years 
before  Abraham  was  born;  and  a  still  greater 
change  500  years  after,  which  was  before  Jacob 
vent  into  tgypt.  Since  which  time  they  have 
continued  unchanged,  and  esteemed  by  their  dif- 
ferent sects  as  sacred. 

Mr.  Dow  on  the  other  hand  assures  us,  (Dissert. 
p.  xxvii.)  The  Bramins  maintain  that  the  Bedas 
(Mr.  H's  Bhades)  are  the  divine  laws,  which 
Bnmha,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  delivered  ftir 
the  instruction  of  mankind.  But  they  affirm  that 
their  meaning  was  perverted  in  the  first  age,  by 
the  ignnrance  and  wickedness  of  some  princes, 
»'hoin  they  represent  as  evil  spirits  who  then 
haunted  the  Karth.  They  call  those  evil  genii 
I)e«tas,  and  tell  many  strange  allegorical  legends 
concerning  them  ;  such  as,  that  the  Bedas  being 
lost,  were  afterwards  recovered  by  Bisheii,  in  the 
form  of  a  fish,  who  brought  them  np  from  the 
'  bottom  of  the  ocean,  into  which  they  were  thrown 
by  a  dfco  or  demon."  Here  we  are  told  that  the 
Iramins  maintain  that  Briinha  was  the  author  of 
their  Scriptures.  Yet  in  tlic  next  jiage  Mr.  D. 
tells  us  the  Bramins  deny  that  any  such  person  as 
Erimha  ever  existed. 

"  The  first  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Be- 
das" (says  Mr.  U.)  "  is,  that  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Cal  Jug,  of  which  era  the  present  year 
(1168)  is  the  4886th  year;  they  were  written,  or 
rather  collected  by  a  great  philosopher  and  re- 
puted prophet  called  Bciiss  Muni,  or  Beass  the  in- 


sjiircd.  The  Bramins  do  not  give  to  Eeass  Muni 
the  merit  of  being  tiie  author  of  the  Bedas.  They  ■ 
however  acknowledge  that  he  reduced  Ihcm  into 
the  pifsent  form,  dividing  them  into  four  distinct 
books,  after  having  collected  the  detached  pieces  of 
which  they  are  composed  from  every  part  of  India. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  probable,  that  they  are  not 
the  work  of  one  man,  on  account  of  their  immense 
hulk."  And  for  the  same  reason  it  isalso  probable 
that  all  the  British  acts  of  parliament  are  not  the 
work  of  one  man. 

These  four  Bedas  Mr.  D.  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  the  T.edang  Shastcr.  Of  Goutani  the 
author  of  the  Neadirscn  Shaster  we  have  already 
given  a  suflicient  account.  By  what  we  have 
already  cited,  Mr.  Dow's  most  cordial  fcquicscence 
in  the  high  antiquity  of  the  .Sha-ters  is  evident. 
In  the  following  it  is  brought  to  a  point.  "  Whether 
the  Hindoos"  (sayshe,  Pref.  p.  vii.)  "  possess  any 
true  history  of  greater  antiquity  than  other  na- 
tions, niust  altogether  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Bramins,  till  wcshall  l>ecome  better  acquainted 
with  their  records.  They  give  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  re- 
cords of  undoubted  anliquitv.  R»ia  Tura,  say 
they,  who  is  pla.-.d  in  the  lii-t  ages  of  the  Cal  Jug, 
had  a  son  who  apo-tatized  fruin  the  Hindoo  faith, 
for  which  he  was  banished  by  his  father  to  the 
west.  The  apostate  fixed  hisIe^ideuce  in  acountry 
called  Mohgud,  and  propagated  thcJewish  religion, 
which  the  impostor  Maiiommed  further  corrupted. 
The  Cal  Jug  commenced  about  488.5  years  ago, 
and  whether  the  whole  story  may  not  relate  to 
lerah  and  his  son  Abraham,  is  a  point,  which" 
(after  our  undoubted  hints  have  decided,  Mr.  D. 
might  have  said)  "  we  leave  other.>  to  determine. 

"  Ihere  is  one  circumstance,"  he  continues, 
"  w  hich  goes  far  to  prove  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection iM'tween  the  Bramin  Bebas  and  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Old  Testauient.  Kver 
since  the  proniulgalion  of  the  Feligion  of  Mabom- 
med,  which  is  founded  upon  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, the  Bramins  have  totally  rejected  their 
fourth  Beda,  called  the  Ubatar  BaU.  as  the  schisui 
of  Mahommed,  according  to  them,  has  been  found- 
ed upon  that  book.  However  evtroorriinary  this 
reason  Ls  for  rejecting  the  fourth  pan  of  their  re- 
ligious records,  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted,  as  it  is 
in  the  mouth  of  every  Hramin." 

Having  now  ascertained  Mr.  Holwell's  and  Mr. 
Dow's  opinion  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Bramin  records,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
merits  of  this  claim.  But  we  shall  6y  no  means 
altogether  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bramins. 
Ibis,  we  presume,  would  be  as  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  common  sense,  as  it  would  be  weak  in  an 
historian  to  rest  altogether  with  implicit  belief  on 
the  characters  of  men  and  events,  which  an  exiled 
tyrant  may  have  been  pleased  to  give,  when  for 
his  own  consolation  he  wrute  the  memoirs  of  his 
own  mt  rited  fall.  Nor  will  we  suspend  our  opinion 
of  the  Bramin  recorils,  till  we  shall  become  better 
acquainted  with  them.  For  we  have  already  most 
ample  matter  even  from  Mess.  HoUvell  and  Dow 
themselves,  from  wlceh,  by  every  criterion  of  ane^- 
logy  and  of  collateral  and  internal  evidence,  we 
may  be  fully  enabled  to  form  our  judgement. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  t  wo  last  sentences  from 
Mr.  Dow.  And  surely  it  cannot  escape  the  slightest 
attentioD,   that  he  sets  out  with  begging  a  point, 
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(a  point  never  to  be  grant€<l,)  and  that  immediate- 
ly npon  such  begged  authority,  be  sbps  upon  us, 
what  he  calls  nil  undoubted  authurity.  Mr.  Duw 
strenuously  iusists  that  ail  the  learned  Braniins 
assert  the  uniiy  of  the  Deity.  And  nolhinff  i> 
more  certain  than  that  this,  and  not  the  great 
body  of  the  rituals  of  the  Jewish  religion,  was  the 
pnuripal  iloclrine  which  the  Je«s  received  froin 
Abraham.  And  surely  the  follouiivi  reasoning 
will  never  bear  the  touch.  The  imposture  of  Ma- 
homined  is  founded  upon  Moses  and  the  prophets  ; 
that  imposture  is  also  so  certainly  founded  upon 
tlie  fourth  Beda,  that  the  (icntoos  for  that  reason 
have  rejected  that  part  of  tht-ir  scripture:  there- 
f  re  this  goes  far  to  prove  that  Moses  and  the 
piophets  are  ctiunecte'd  with,  or  (as  the  bint  im- 
plies) derived  from  tbc  Bedas.  This  is  the  fair 
analysis  of  our  aotlior's  reasoning  :  but  nnliappily 
for  bis  whole  argument,  Mahommedism  is  not 
founded  on  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Let  him 
again  peruse  his  Koran,  and  he  nil!  find  that  it  in- 
deed contains  a  strange  perversion  of  Moses  an<l 
the  New  Testament.  liiit  surely  Mr.  I),  will  not 
pretend  that  the  historical  passages  of  the  < '.  and 
N.  T.  which  thus  Cll  the  Koran,  are  founded  upon  I 
the  Obatar  liab.  The  duty  of  prayer,  and  the 
worship  of  One  God,  were  borrowed  by  Maboin- 
nied,  who  was  bred  a  Pagan,  from  Moses  and  the  I 
prophets.  Hut  surely  .Mr.  l)ow  will  not  persist  to 
insinuate  that  these,  the  doctrines  of  the  apostate 
Abraham,  were  borrowed  from  those  who  banished 
him  for  apostasy;  or  tint  a  sameness  in  these 
doctrines  will  )irove  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Obatar  Hah.  ^'et  to  these  circumstances,  for  no 
other  can  be  supposed,  must  bis  observations  be 
reduced.  But  who  has  ever  i-ead  this  (!batar 
Bah  '«?  Why  truly  Mr.  D.  tells  us,  p.  xxix.  that 
"the  language  of  the  Obatar  Bah  is  now  become 
obsolete,  so  that  very  few  Bramins  pretenil  to  read 
it  with  propriety."  And  this  in  our  opinion  goes 
far  to  prove  that  the  Bramins  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  contents  of  it.  In  discussmg  an  argu- 
ment repetition  is  oflen  necessary  :  both  Mr.  Hol- 
well  and  Mr.  Dow  assure  us  that  they  leceived 
their  information  from  some  of  the  most  learneil  of 
the  Bramins.  And  an  equal  credit  is  certaiidv  due 
to  each  of  these  gentlemen.  But  this  aflbrds  us  a 
clear  demonstration  that  the  Bramins  contradict 
each  other  in  the  most  essential  circumstances,  in 
matters  of  no  less  importance,  than  in  thequestiun, 
who  were  the  authors,  and  what  are  the  contents 
of  their  sacred  Scriptures. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  both 
Mess.  Holwell  and  Dow  have  endeavoured  to  give 
sanction  to  their  favourite  systems,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  their  admired  f;enfoos.  Mr.  Holwell's  sy- 
stem is  a  species  of  Christianity.  And  Mr.  Dow 
surely  cannot  be  offended,  if  ue  call  his,  radically 
the  reverse  of  every  such  species.  And  whatever 
deference  we  willingly  pay  to  the  veracity  of  both 
these  gentlemen,  yet  we  must  observe  that,  one  of 
their  learned  Bramins  must  have  been  amazingly 


'^  It  is  cnrious  to  observe  that  the  Obatar  Bah, 
soancient  according  to  Mr.  D.  that  hardly  any  body 
can  read  it,  is  nevertheless  execrated  by  Mr.  11. 
as  the  most  modern,  and  most  corrupted  of  all  the 
Gentoo  Scriptures.  Mr.  D.  himself  mentions  this 
disagreement. 


erroneous.  And  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  per- 
haps given  a  deeper  attention  to  his  subject  than 
theother.  If  we  can  determine  whether  Mr.  Hol- 
nell  or  Mr.  Dow  be  most  authentic,  some  light 
will  from  thence  be  thrown  on  the  fabrifatioo  of 
tbetjentoo  Scriptures.  Nor  will  we  hesitate  on« 
inoineut  to  pronounce,  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr. 
Holuell's  account,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most 
autlientic.  t)ur  reasons  are  these:  Mr.  J  )ow  con- 
fesses that  he  had  neither  time  nor  leisure  to 
acquire  the  Sbanscrita  language,  the  tongue  in 
which  the  sacred  books  of  India  are  written,  but 
that  he  trusted  entirely  to  his  pundit  or  interpre- 
ter. Mr.  Holwell  tells  tis  that  he  read  and  un- 
derstood the  Sanscrit.  Mr.  Dow  tells  ns,  ■'  the 
Mahominedans  know  nothing  of  the  Hindoo  learn- 
ing, and  that  it  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  any  but 
those  of  their  own  cast"  His  «ords  are  these. 
"  The  Bedas  are,  by  the  Bramins,  held  so  sacred 

that  they  permit  no  other  sect  to  read  them 

they  would  deem  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  in  that  respect,  were  it  even  with- 
in the  compass  of  their  power.  The  Bramins 
themselves  are  bound  by  such  strong  tiesof  religion, 
to  confine  those  writings  to  their  own  tribe,  that 
were  any  of  them  known  to  read  them  to  others,  he 
would  be  immediately  exconiinunicated.  This 
punishment  is  worse  than  even  death  itself  among 
the  llindios.  The  otfeuder  is  not  only  thrown 
down  from  the  noblest  order  to  the  most  polluted 
cast,  but  his  posterity  are  rendered  for  ever  in- 
lapahle  of  being  received  into  his  former  dignity." 
(.See  Dissert,  p.  xxiv. )  And  Mr.  D.  adds,  "Not 
all  the  authority  of  Akbar  Could  prevail  with  the 
Bramins  to  reveal  the  principles  of  thtir  faith  "." 
p.  XXV.  .^nd  all  lliis  does  very  well  when  brought 
as  an  argument  against  the  acconnts  which  every 
I'ther  writer  has  given  of  the  Bramins.  But  surely 
Mr.  Dow  ought  to  have  paid  some  respect  to  his 
reader's  power  of  memory,  ought  to  have  told  him 
by  what  means  it  happened  that  he  was  the  only 
man  who  ever  overleapt  the  dreadful  fences  »  hich 
puaid  the  (^entoo  faith  in  im)  enelrable  darkness. 
Lixcominunication,  that  punishment  worse  thao 
death  itself,  was,  it  seems,  disregarded  on  his  ac- 
count; and,  what  the  great  emperor  Akbar  could 
never  obtain,  the  principles  of  the  Bramiu  faith 
were  laid  open  to  him.  In  the  very  page  preceding 
t!ie  above  quotation  of  the  impossibility  of  petting 
a  Uramin  to  read  his  Scriptures  to  one  of  another 
cast,  Mr.  Dow,  without  the  least  hint  how  the 
dread  difBculty  was  overcome,  simply  tells  us  that 
lie  "  prevailed  upon   his  noble  friend  the  Bramin, 


"  So  strict  in  this  are  they,  says  Mr.  Dow,  that 
only  one  Mussulinati  was  ever  instructed  m  it,  and 
his  knowledge  was  obtai.ied  by  fraud.  Mahum- 
inud  Akbar,  emperor  of  India,  though  bred  a 
.Mahotninedan,  studied  several  religions.  In  the 
Christian  be  was  instructed  by  a  Portuguese.  But 
lioding  that  of  the  Hindoos  inaccessible,  he  had 
recourse  to  art.  A  boy  ofpait.s,  named  Feizi,was, 
as  the  orphan  of  a  Bratnin,  put  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  most-eminent  of  these  philosophers,  and 
obtained  full  knowledge  of  their  hidden  religion. 
But  the  fraud  being  discovered,  he  was  laid  under 
the  restraint  of  an  oath,  and  it  does  not  appeal 
that  he  ever  communicated  the  kaowiedge  tbusi 
acquired. 
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•to  procure  for  him  a  pundit  from  the  university  "f 
Benaris,  well  versed  in  the  Shanscrita,  and  master 
t)f  all  the  knowledseof  that  learned  body.''  And 
this  pundit  or  interpreter,  thus  op(  nly  procured 
from  an  university,  read  to  Mr.  Dow,  as  he  as- 
sures U-,  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  lirnmins,  and 
explained  to  him  the  principles  of  their  faith. 

On  this  we  shall  make  no  further  remark  ;  but 
proceed  to  some  other  reasons  why  »e  prefer  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Holwell.  Mr.  b.  has  in  some 
instances  discovered  rather  a  partial  acquaintauce 
with  his  subject  ;  and  even  a  desire  to  suppress 
what  he  did  not  like.  He  undertakes  to  give  us 
an  account  of  the  relisioiis  rites  and  principles  of 
Ihe  Bramins  :  he  laments  that  the  classics  have 
given  us  such  imperfect  accounts  of  the  Druids; 
and  hints  that  hisaccountof  the  Braniius  will  leave 
posterity  no  room  to  complain  of  a  like  defect. 
Yet  how  unkind  to  future  a<tes  has  he  been  !  He 
savs  not  one  word  of  the  holiness  of  the  Gentoo 
cows.  He  says  not  one  word  of  the  remission  of 
sin,  and  subsequent  holiness  which  they  ascribe  to 
the  sprinklins  of  cow-piss  and  cow-dunpr;  though 
no  fact  can  be  better  ascertained  than  the  supreme 
ven?ration  which  the  Bramins  pay  to  the  cow  and 
to  her  sacred  excrements  j  for  no  doctrine  was  ever 
more  generally  received  in  any  country  than  this 
in  India.  His  total  omission  therefore  of  the  most 
popular  religious  ceremony  of  the  Gentoos  is  quite 
unpardonable. 

"  It  is  an  allowed  truth,"  savs  Mr.  Holwell, 
"  that  there  never  was  yet  any  system  of  theology 
broached  to  mankind,  whose  first  professors  and 
propagators  did  not  announce  its  descent  from 
Gi  d."  Yet  though  this  observation  be  universally 
and  incontestably  just,  and  though  no  people  lay 
bolder  claims  to  various  revelations  than  the  Gen- 
toos, though  such  is  the  very  spirit  of  every  le- 
gend, yet  all  this  will  be  quite  unknown  to  future 
ages;  for  Mr.  Dow  passes  over  all  these  preten- 
sions in  the  slightest  manner.  "  The  existence  of 
Brimha,"  he  says,  "  is  nut  believed.  Beii^s  Muni, 
the  author  of  the  Bedang,  was  a  reputed  prophet; 
and  Goutam,  the  founder  of  the  other  sect,  was  only 
a  philosopher."  And  thus  the  Gentoo  pretension 
to  divine  revelations,  a  fact  as  notorious  as  the  Gen- 
too veneration  of  cow-dung,  is  also  very  liand.some- 
ly  suppressed. 

Mr.  Holwell,  on  the  other  hand,  has  also  his 
foibles.  His  system,  and  all  the  arguments  he 
has  brought  in  support  of  it,  are  pretty  well  spiced 
with  insanity.  Yet  whenever  he  was  so  happy  as 
to  lose  sight  of  his  favourite  system,  Mr.  Holwell's 
accounts  of  Gentoo  opinions  and  manners  bear  every 
mark  of  authenticity,  and  are  fully  confirmed  by 
the  most  intelligent  of  firmer  travellers.  Mr.  Hol- 
well's account  therefore  of  the  origin  of  the  Gentoo 
Scriptures  deserves  some  regard. 

According  to  Mr.  Dow,  Lleass  Mimi,  or  the  in- 
spired, the  collector  of  the  Bedang,  lived  about 
4()(H)  years  ago,  and  some  ages  after  him  his 
Bedang  was  revised  by  one  Sirider  Swami.  "  Since 
which,"  he  says,  "  it  has  been  reckoned  sacred, 
and  not  subject  to  any  further  alterations."  And 
Goutam,  the  author  of  the  other  ^ect,  lived  near 
♦Otto  vears  ago.  Mr.  Holwell  on  the  other  hand 
affirms  that  there  were  two  great  corruptions  of 
the  Bramin  doctrine.  And  his  manner  of  ar  j 
eounting  for  it,  that  the  priests  of  one  half  of 
Jndia  and  those  of  the  other  half  vied   with  each  I 
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other  ip  inventing  wild  and  monstn^is  legends,  on 
purpose  to  raise  their  power  by  means  of  the  deep- 
est superstition,  is  infmitely  more  credible,  Ih.ui 
that  these  huge  volumes  of  absurd  metaphysics, 
and  numberless  contradictory  fables,  the  liedang 
and  Neadirsin  Shastcrs,  were  collected  and  com- 
piled by  two  or  three  profound  philosnpheis. 

Both  .Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  D.  agree  that  since  the 
innovations  and  compilings  which  they  mention, 
the  Shasters  have  remained  unaltered,  anil  have 
been  held  by  their  followers  as  sacred.  That  there 
should  be  such  a  number  of  commentators  upon 
the  Scriptures  of  Bramah,  about  4i)(ll)  years  ago, 
and  none  since  that  time,  appears  to  us  highly  in- 
credible: that  the  priests  of  that  period  found  it 
their  interest  to  invent  new  legends,  but  that  the 
priests  of  succeeding  ages  added  nothing,  appears 
to  us  as  the  weakest  of  su|)positions.  I!y  a  suc- 
cession of  commentators  other  countries  trace  the 
antiquity  of  their  books  of  religion  and  [iliilosophy 
to  certain  periods.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  this  kind  of  proof  should  arise.  Yet  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  offered  to  ascertain  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  books  of  Hindostan. 

The  consequence  therefore  is,  that,  like  the  le- 
gends of  the  Romish  saints,  these  Shasters  are  the 
accumidated  superstition  of  many  ages,  some  of 
which  were  very  distant  from  each  other,  and  some 
of  them  not  very  distant  from  our  own  times.  Not 
to  mention  the  authority  of  Ferishta  '*,  the  Persian 
historian  of  Hindostan,  who  denies  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  Gentoo  writings;  certain  it  is,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pure 
Shastah  of  Mr.  Holwell  were  unknown  or  unre- 
garded   by  the  Bramins  who   lived    about  20t)i) 


'^Ferishta  asserts,  that  the  Hindoos  have  no 
history  of  better  authority  than  the  Mahaberit, 
which  is  a  legendary  poem,  esteemed  by  the  present 
Bramins  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  Shasters. 
Mr.  Dow.  however,  sets  this  authority  aside.  "The 
Mohammedans,"  he  says,  "  know  nothing  of  tlie 
Hindoo  learning,"  "  and  Ferishta  collected  his  ac- 
counts from  Persian  authors,  being  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  Sanscnta,  or  learned  language 
of  the  Bramins,  in  which  the  internal  history  of 
India  is  comprehended."  In  invalidating  the  au- 
thority of  the  history  which  he  gave  to  the  public, 
Mr.  Dow  might  have  added  one  circmnstance  which 
most  effectually  would  have  served  his  purfiose; 
a  circumstance  which  makes  the  wholeof  Ferishta*s 
history  appear  as  a  mere  fabrication.  This  histo- 
rian, though  he  treats  of  that  particular  perifwi, 
has  not  one  word  of  the  arrival,  or  of  the  wars  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India.  Though  they  reigned 
lords  of  all  the  Asiatic  seas;  though  his  native 
country,  Persia,  and  every  prince  of  India,  were, 
at  different  times,  for  almost  a  wh<jle  century, 
harassed  by  their  wars;  though  the  polities  of 
every  court  of  Hindostan  were  influenced  by  the 
conquests  and  neighboiuhood  of  these  warlike  and 
powerful  strangers,  who  treated  with  Achebar,  ho- 
nest Ferishta,  in  his  history  of  that  very  period,  as 
.ranslated  by  Mr.  Dow,  appears  never  to  have 
heard  one  word  about  the  matter.  What  pity  is 
it  that  Mr.  Dow,  who  shows  such  good  will  to  con- 
demn his  author's  antliority,  should  have  omitted 
this  conclusive  and  most  eKlraordinary  circum- 
stance I 
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years  ago. 

position  to  a  rardinal  iiijiinction,  we  must  give  up 
the  antiquity  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Mr  Hoi- 
well  tells  us  that  the  pure  Sh.islah  of  Brainah 
prohibits  self-nuirder  under  the  dreadful  penalty 
of  eternal  damnation;  that  the  soul  which  com- 
mits it  shall  never  have  another  state  of  prolatioii 
in  a  mortal  body.  Vet  no  fact  in  ancient  history 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Indian  plii)oso[)hers, 
ahout  2000,  and  1  ji  0  years  aso,  usually  and 
ostentatiously  in  public,  committt'd  self-murder, 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  convey  tbeni  immediate- 
ly to  Heaven.  Did  these  pbiloiophers  know  or 
believe  »hat  the  pure  Shastah  of  Bramah  says  of 
suicide?  Or  did  liramah's  wives,  and  the  prie^ts 
who  instituted  the  rites  of  the  horrid  self-murder 
of  widows,  did  they  know  of  this  dreadful  prohi- 
bition > 

Mr.  Holwell  assures  us  (ch.  viii.  p.  15.)  that 
the  angelic  fall,  and  its  consequent  metempsy- 
chosis, the  one  the  crime,  the  other  the  pimish- 
ment  of  tliese  unhappy  free  airents,  forui  the 
sine  qua  non  ipf  the  Geutoos  '3.  l!ut  Mr.  Dow  says 
not  one  word  of  the  angelic  fall ;  so  far  from  it, 
his  Bramin  system  excludes  such  supposition. 
From  hence,  and  from  numberless  other  irrefra- 
gable proofs,  ceitain  it  is  that  the  Bramins  are 
irreconeileably  divided  among  themselves  upon 
what  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Shastah.  Different 
sects  of  all  religions  give  dilTerent  interpretations 
to  their  records  held  sacred.  But  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  religious  of  India  to  contradict  each  other 
in  the  most  essential  historical  circumstances. 

This  disagreement,  peculiar  to  the  learned  Bra- 
mins, is  easily  accounted  for.  They  have  a  great 
multiplicity  of  .Sbaslers";  as  many  perhaps  as 
tberewere  fanatic  sermons  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
And  to  this  let  it  be  added,  they  are  written  in  a 
dead  language,  in  a  tongue  and  character  diflerent 
from  those  of  common  use  in  India ;  and  their 
contents  are  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
The  Bramins  are  the  sole  masters  of  them ;  and 
to  read  and  explain  them  to  the  man  of  another 
cast  incurs  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  Gentoo 
punishments.  On  account  of  this  secrecy  some 
may  venerate  the  wisdom  and  sacredness  of  their 
doctrines.  Kor  our  part  we  cannot  help  being  led, 
by  tliis  very  cue,  to  .inspect  that  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  absurd,  frivolous,  and  childish,  in 
what  is  tlius  religiously  enveloped  in  the  veil  of 
darkness. 

"  Vet  in  ch.  vii.,  p.  151,  he  tells  us  that  the 
Cientoos  have  lost  sight  of  their  original  sin,  or  de- 
fection ;  "  [i.  e.  the  angelic  fall)  and  that  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  drama  of  the  C'hatah  and 
Aughtorrah  Bhades — has  not  the  smallest  retro- 
spect to  their  first  transgression,  or  the  means  of 
atoning  for  it. — This,"  adds  he,  "  is  the  situation 
f:f  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Indostan,  as  well  as  of 
the  modem  Bramins;  amongst  the  latter,  if  we  ex- 
cept one  in  a  thousand,  [i.  e.  who  can  allegorize,) 
we  give  them  over-measure." 

"Mr  Dow  says,  (p.  xxxviii.  in  a  note,)  "  There 
are  many  shasters  among  the  Hindoos,  so  that 
those  writers  who  affirmed,  that  there  was  but  one 
Shasler  iu  India,  which,  like  the  Bible  of  the  Chri- 
stians, or  Koran  of  the  followers  of  Mahomined, 
'■ontained  the  first  principles  of  the  Brainin  faith, 
have  deceived  tlicmselves  and  the  public." 


In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  have  seen  some 
most  striking  alterations  in  the  Bramin  tenets  and 
character.  These  philosophers  do  not  now  upon 
principle  die  by  fire.  Sixteen  hundred  years  ago 
they  had  no  idols.  Vet  on  the  arrival  of  the  mo- 
dern F.uropeans  in  India,  all  the  superstition  of 
ancient  Egypt  in  the  adoration  of  animals  and 
vegetables  S'-emed  more  than  revived  by  the 
Bramins.  1*wo  hundred  years  ago  the  Gentoo 
princes  offered  immense  sums  for  the  sacred  tooth 
of  the  monkey  Hanimant.  We  are  assured  by 
gentlemen  of  observation  who  have  been  long  in 
India,  that  there  is  not  now  a  Gentoo  of  fortune 
who  would  give  a  farthingfor  it.  And  both  Mr.  H. 
and  D.  found  such  able  phdo-ophersandallegorizers 
among  the  Bramins,  as  never  any  former  traveller 
conversed  with  in  India. 

*'  Sieb,"  says  Mr.  H.,  *'  literally  signifies  a  de- 
stroyer, an  avenger,  a  punisher,  and  is  the  object 
of  great  dismay  and  terrour  to  the  Gentoos,  but 
modern  expounders  of  Bramah's  Shastah  have 
softened  the  rigour  of  his  character  by  giving  him 
names  and  attributes  of  a  very  different  naturv 
from  that  of  Sieb.  They  call  him  Moisoor,  (a 
contraction  of  Mahahsoor,  the  most  mighty  de- 
stroyer of  evil,)  and  under  this  soothing  title  he  is 
uorshipped,  not  as  Sieb  the  destroyer,  but  as  the 
destroyer  of  Kvil.  The  other  epithet  they  have 
given  to  him  is  Moideb  (a  contraction  of  Mahab- 
debtah,  the  most  mighty  angel);  in  this  sense  he 
is  worshipped  as  the  averter  of  evil,  and  under 
this  character  he  has  the  most  altars  erected  to 
him." 

After  this  most  egregioirs  instance  of  modernizing, 
nothing  need  be  added  in  proof  that  the  present 
are  very  ditierent  from  the  ancient  doctrines  of 
India.  In  a  word,  the  Rabbinical  pretensions  that 
Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch  wrote  great  part  of  the 
Talmud,  and  that  Abraham  taught  astronomy  and 
mathetnatics  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  not  more 
absurdly  ridiculous  than  the  Gent<>o  pretensions  to 
a  similar  anti<iuity  of  their  sacred  books.  Every 
one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  knows  what  an  alteration  in  the  man- 
ners of  that  most  bigoted  people  the  Jens  >vas 
introduced  by  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Before 
that  period  amazingly  dull  and  stupid,  after  their 
return  from  Assyria  they  began  to  philosophize. 
The  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  modern  Bra- 
mins have  certainly,  in  the  same  manner,  received 
great  improveaient  of  features  from  the  conversa- 
tionof  Europeans,  whose  example,  however  other- 
wise vicious,  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  of 
the  absurdity  of  such  mental  weakness.  Nor  can 
we  pass  unobserved  the  rejection  of  the  fourth 
Beda.  By  its  sulyect,  the  knowledge  of  the  Good 
Being,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the 
whole,  except  the  second,  which  treats  of  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  duties.  Yet  the  Bramins,  says 
Mr.  Dow,  have  long  rejected  it,  because  the 
Mahommedan  religion,  they  say,  is  borrowed  from 
it.  On  the  supposition,  which  they  pretend,  that 
their  sacred  books  were  dictated  by  divine  authority, 
tlie  rejection  of  any  part  is  as  unwarrantable  as 
the  reason  for  rejecting  the  fourth  Beda  is  submis- 
sive and  ridiculous.  The  rejection  of  a  part  of  their 
sacred  scriptures  thus  openly  confessed,  and  yet 
the  whole  most  carefully  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
every  inquirer  ;  the  alterations  of  their  tenets  and 
character;   the  propensity  the  human  mind  has  t» 
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improve  when  under  Ion?  and  faAOtiiable  op- 
|jortuiiities,  all  concur  in  demonstrating  that  not 
only  the  Fy^tetns  of  Messrs.  H.  and  J),  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  the  ancient  Cento>is;  hut 
that  whatever  in  future  may  be  iri\en  by  the  mo^.t 
learned  Hrainins,  as  their  genuine  ancient  tenets, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  depended  njion  as  such 
While  the  Braniins  continue  a  sect,  those  leading 
jirinciples  of  human  nature,  zeal  I'.r  what  is 
esteemeil  sacred, and  partiality  to  national  honour, 
«ill  ever  influence  »hem,  when  they  lay  their  phi- 
fosophy  befurc  the  eyes  of  strangers,  particularly 
where  the  boa->ted  secrecy  of  near  4(1110  yeais 
promises  the  iin|Kissibility  of  detection.  Shall  we 
believe  that  the  ulo>ses  and  refmements  of  the 
modern  leanifd  Bramins  contain  the  genuine 
ideas  and  principles  of  the  ancient  Hindoos?  We 
may  as  well  believe  that  the  piipi-h  priests  on  the 
Indian  mission  will  give  the  liramius  a  faithful 
history  of  the  ileleslahle  tyranny  and  ahonilnahle 
wickedness  of  the  popes  anil  their  holy  church 
during  the  monkish  ages.  Who  that  considers 
these  striking  facts,  and  their  certain  consequences, 
can  withhold  his  contempt  when  he  is  told  of  the 
religious  care  with  which  the  Bramins  have  these 
four  thousand  years  preserved  their  sacred  rites  ? 
an  absurdity  oidv  equal  to  that  of  those  who  tell 
lis,  that  God  instructed  Adam  in  the  mysteries  of 
free  masonry,  and  that  Noah  every  new  moon  held 
a  mason's  lodge  in  the  ark. 

And  yet  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  ridicule  of  what 
follows:  Where  does  the  pure  Shastah  of  Cramah 
exist  ?  Mr.  D.'s  learned  pundit  seems  never  to 
have  heard  a  word  about  it.  Why  truly,  the 
original  text  of  Bramah  is  preserved,  says  Mr. 
J?.,  ch.  iv.  p.  13.,  in  the  C'hatah  Ihade,  or  six 
scriptures  of  the  mighty  spirit.  This  work,  he 
jays,  is  a  paraphrase,  on  the  pure  Shastah, 
which  consisted  only  of  four  scriptures  ;  therefore 
the  original  text  must  be  only  interspersed,  .^nd 
this  paraphrase  Mr.  H.  reprobates  as  the  infamous 
work  of  priestcraft,  and  the  original  cause  of  the 
polytheism  of  the  Gentoos.  And  this  pure  text  is 
not  only  to  be  picked  '",  at  discretion  .and  pleasui  e, 
cut  of  this  mother  of  idolatry,  but  the  ability  so 
to  do  is  confined  to  a  very  few  families.  "  The 
original,  plain,  pure,  and  simple  tenets'  (say-. 
Mr.  H.  p.  15.)  "of  theChatah  Bhade  of  Bramah." 
(l.'iOO  years  after  ils  first  promulgation)  "  becatne 
by  degrees  utterly  lost;  except  to  three  or  four 
Goscyn  families,  who  at  this  day  are  only  capable 
ef  reading  and  expounding  it,  from  the  .Sanscrit 
character;  to  these  may  be  .idded  a  few  others  of 
the  tribe  of  Batleezaaz  Bramins,  who  can  read, 
and  expound  from  the  Chatah  Bhade  which  still 
preserved  the  text  of  the  original,  as  before  re- 
marked." 

(Jan  pretensions  to  the  most  remote  antiquity  be 
more  completely  ridiculous  !  By  these  three  or 
four  families  who  only  can  discover,  read,  and  ex- 
pound the  pure  Shastah  of  Bramah,  we  must  un- 
derstand those   Bramins   with  whom  Mr.  H.  con- 


«'  The  absurdity  of  this  arbitrary  selection  of  the 
pure  shasiah  is  deinonstrited.  undesignedly,  byMr. 
H.  himself.  He  says  the  pure  Shastidi  of  Uiamah 
conained  no  mythology  ;  and  yet  what  he  has  se- 
lecifd  as  the  pure  Siiasiah,  as  the  quotations  al- 
ready given,  eviuce,  it  mythological. 


viT'ed,  and  nhom,  in  the  utmost  probability,  he 
taught  to  say  as  he  said  ;  and  then  (like  those  who 
have  been  to  the  ciiuiiiiig  man  on  inquiry  after 
stolen  goods  or  a  sweetheart)  came  home  highly 
saiislied  with  having  his  own  bints  repeated  to  him 
in  other  words. 

And  thus,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
former  travellers,  most  virtually  enrilirmed  by 
Messrs.  H.  and  D.  we  have  displayed  the  wild, 
capricious,  and  gross  spirit  of  the  Gentoo  theology; 
the  endless  confusion  of  their  legends:  the  impiety 
and  puerility  of  their  metaphysics  ;  their  ignorance 
of  natural  philosophy;  the  immoraltty  of  their 
penances  and  idolatry;  the  general  turpitude  and 
baseness  of  the  Hindoo  character;  the  alter.ilioa 
of  their  principles  and  maimers  in  var  ous  ages  ; 
the  utter  unccrt.iinty  of  the  various  dates  of  their 
wriring^  held  sacred  ;  and,  ab>ve  all,  the  absurdity 
of  those  who  have  maintained  that  these  writings 
have  remained  unaltered  almo.>t  these  4000  years, 
and  are  of  superior  ani.^uity  to  the  records  of  any 
other  natitin. 

It  is  an  observntlon  founded  on  experience,  that 
the  zealot  of  any  sect,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
religion  to  one  who  knows  notuing  about  it,  will 
give  every  circn instance  the  best  glo.ss,  and  strain 
every  feature,  as  much  as  possible,  to  ,a  confor- 
mity to  the  ideas  of  his  intelligent  friend  ^^.  And 
from  the  eontiadictory  accounts  of  I\Ir.  H.  and  Mr. 
D.  let  future  travellers  h-ware  how  they  obtrude 
upon  F.urope  the  o])inious  of  two  or  three  Bra- 
mins, as  the  only  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gentoos. 
The  irreeoncileabhi  contradictions  of  these  philoso- 
phers have  been  deuionslrated.  And  these  con- 
tradictions evidently  appear  to  have  thus  arisen; 
The  philosophy  and  mythology  of  the  Gentoos  form 
such  a  boundless  chaos  of  confusion  and  contra- 
dictions, that  no  two  of  these  phiKisophers,  unac- 
quainted with  each,  other,  can  possibly  give  the 
same  or  a  consistent  account  of  their  tenets:  And 
whenever  one  of  superior  ingenuity  vamps  up  a 
line  philosophical  theory  out  of  the  original  mass, 
another,  perhaps  equally  ingenious,  comes  ^nd  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the  bee  and  the  sp  der 
in  Swift's  B.attleof  the  Books.  The  spider  had  with 
great  pain  just  finished  his  web  to  catch  flits,  when 


■"  In  this  manner  Josephus,  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  wrote  his  history  of  the  Jews.  He  has 
alteied,  suppressed,  glossed,  and  falsified,  on  pur- 
pose to  adopt  the  manners  and  opinions  of  his 
countrymen,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  taste  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  believe,  it  mav  be  asserted  that  every 
Jesuit  behaves,  when  he  defends  i)fipery  in  conver- 
sation with  an  intelligentdissentcr  from  the  church 
of  Kome,  who  has  the  art  to  ajinear  ignorant  of 
"he  doctrines  of  the  papacy,  and  tjf  the  writers  of 
that  communion.  One  may  often  meet  with  a 
sensible  papist,  who.  either  from  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  his  own  religion,  or  fi-om  prejudice  in 
Its  favour,  w-ill  very  confidently  deny  the  horrid 
cruelties,  superstitions,  and  villanous  arts  of  holy 
church ;  thase  intrigues  and  tran^actions  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  history  of  Europe 
during  six  or  seven  monkish  centuries.  Yet  what 
wise  man  will  upon  such  evidence  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  ages  ?  The  allusion  is  apt,  and  the  infe- 
rence is  the  same. 
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the  bee  bluiidSrcd  that  way,  ami  ilemolishcd  it. 
"  A  phi^iie  :'plil  yuu,"  quutli  the  spider,  "  for  a 
giddy  whureson,  is  it  yoii,  with  a  vengeance,  have 

niaile  all    this  litter and    do   yon    think  1 

li.ive  nothins  else  to  do,  in  the  devil's  name,  but  to 

nit-nd  and  rt'pair  nfier  yonr  a ?" 

And  verily,  Mriily,  in  this  strain  may  the  must 
learned  of  the  modern  liiamins  exclaim  to  each 
other. 


LUSIAD  VIII. 


M'lTn  eve  unmoved  the  silent  catnal  viewM 
'I'lic  pieliired  sire  with  seemin?  life  endned  I 
A  vcrdnnt  vine-lxiugh  wavin?  in  his  r^ijht, 
Smooth  llowcd  his  sneepy  heard  of  alossy  white; 
When  thns,  as  swift  the  Moor  unfolds  the  word. 
The  vali.int  Paulus  to  the  Indian  lord  ; 

"  Hold  thou'ih  these  tisures  frown,  yet  holder  far 
These  codiike  heroes  shined  in  ancient  war. 
In  that  hoar  sire,  of  mien  serene,  anjrnst, 
I.MSus  behold,  no  robber  chief  nnjn.'t ;  10 

His  cln^ter'dboiiirh.  the  same  wliich  (iaeclins  bore', 
He  waves,  theend)lem  of  his  care  of  yore; 
The  friend  of  sava'.-e  man,  to  Bacchus  dear, 
The  son  of  Bacchus,  or  the  bold  compeer, 
What  time  his  vellow  locks  with  vine-leaves  ciiri'd, 
The  youthful  fot\  subdued  the  savaje  world. 
Bade  vineyards  slisten  o'er  the  dreary  waste, 
And  humanized  the  nations  as  he  past. 
I.usus,  the  loved  companion  of  the  god, 
In  Spain's  fair  bosom  lixt  his  tast  abode,  20 

Oui  kingdom  founded,  and  illustrious  reign'd 
In  those  fair  lawns,  the  blest  Elysium  feign 'd', 

'  Camoens  immedialcly  before,  and  in  the  former 
book,  calls  the  ensi^'n  of  Lusus  a  hough  ;  here  he 
calls  it  the  green  thyrsus  of  Bacchus, 

O  verde  tyrso  foi  de  Bacco  usado. 
The  thyrsus   however  was  a  javelin    twisted  with 
ivy  leaves,  used  in  the  sacritJces  of  Bacchus. 

»  In  this  assertion  o  ir  author  has  the  authority 
of  Strabo,  a  foundation  sufficient  for  a  poet.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  !-e\eral  Spanish  writers,  parti- 
cularly Barbosa,  who  seriously  aliirm  that  Homer 
drew  the  tine  description  ol"  Klysum.  in  his  fourth 
Odyssey,  from  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Spain, 
where  in  one  of  his  voyages,  it  is  said,  he  arrived. 
Ugypt,  however,  seems  to  have  a  better  title  to  this 
honour.  'I  he  fable  of  Charon,  and  the  judges  of 
the  poetical  Hell,  pre  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
ICgyplian  rites  of  burial,  and  are  older  than  Ho- 
mer. Ahev  a  ferryman  had  cotweyf  d  tlie  corps 
over  a  lake,  certain  judges  examined  the  life  of 
the  deceased,  particularly  his  claim  to  the  virtue 
iif  loyalty,  and,  according  to  the  report,  decreed 
or  refu-ed  the  honours  of  sepulture.  The  place  of 
the  otacomhs,  according  to  Uiodorus  Siculus,  was 
surrounded  with  deep  canals,  beautiful  meadows, 
and  a  wilderness  of  groves.  And  it  is  universally 
known  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  fables 
were  fabricated  from  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
Egypt.  Several  other  nations  have  also  claimed 
the  honour  of  atfordiug  the  idea  of  the  tields  of  the 
blessed.  E-en  the  Scotch  cb.alleiige  it.  Many 
Grecian  fables,  says  an  author  of  that  country,  are 
evidently  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Phanician 
liailors.   That  these  navigators  traded  to  the  coasts 


Where  winding  oft  theGuadiana  roves, 

.■\nd  Doicro  murinuis  through  the  tlowery  groves. 

Here  with  lii«  hones  he  left  his  <leathless  fame. 

And  I.usitania's  clime  shall  ever  bear  his  name. 

That.jlher  chief  Ih'  embroidered  silk  display?, 

To^it  o'er  the  deep  whole  years  of  weary  days. 

On  Tago's  banks  at  last  bis  vows  he  paid  : 

To  wisdom's  godlike  power,  the  Jove-born  maid,  30 

Who  fired  his  lips  with  eloquence  divine, 

OnTaeo's  banks  he  reared  the  hallowed  shrine: 

I'lysses  he,  though  fated  to  destroy 

On  Asian  ground  the  heaven-built  towers  of  Troys^ 

On  Iv  .  -pe's  strand,  more  grateful  to  the  skies. 

He  hnde  th'eternal  walls  of  Li>boa4  rise.** 

"  l!ut  who  that  gmllike  teriour  of  the  plain. 
Who  strews  the  smoking  tieldwith  heaps  of  slain  ? 
What  numerous  legions  tly  in  dire  dismay, 
Who.se  standards  wide  the  eagle's  wings  ({jsplay  '" 
The  pagan  asks  ;  the  brother  chief  5  replies,        41 
'•  I'nconqiier'd  deem'd,  proud  Rome's  dread  stan- 
dard flies. 
His  crook  thrown  by,  fired  by  his  nations*  woes. 
The  hero  shepherd  V'iriatus  rose; 
His  couii'ry  .saved  proclaim'd  his  warlike  fame. 
And  Rome's  wide  empire  trembled  at  his  name. 

of  Britain  is  certain.  In  the  middle  of  summer, 
the  season  when  the  ancients  performed  their  voy- 
ages, for  about  six  weeks  there  is  no  night  over 
the  Orkney  islands  ;  the  disk  of  the  Sun  during 
that  time  scarcely  sinking  below  the  horizon.  This 
appearance,  together  with  the  calm  which  usually 
prevails  at  that  season,  and  the  beautiful  verdure 
of  the  islands,  could  not  fail  to  excitethe  admira- 
tion of  the  Tyrians;  and  tlieir  accounts  of  the 
])lace  naturally  affonled  the  idea  that  these  islands 
were  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  the  jusL  This,  savs 
onr  author,  is  countenanced  by  Homer,  w  ho  places 
his  islands  of  the  happy  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ocean.  Thatthe  fables  ofScylla,  the  Gorgadcs,  and 
several  others,  were  founded  on  the  accounts  of 
navigators,  seems  probable;  and  on  this  supposi- 
tion the  InsulsD  Fortu  ata;  and  Purpurarije,  now 
the  Canary  and  Madeira  islands,  also  claim  the 
honour  of  giving  colours  to  the  description  of  Ely- 
sium. The  trulhhowcver  appears  to  be  this  :  that  a 
place  of  happiness  is  reserved  for  the  spirits  of  the 
good  is  the  natural  suggestion  of  that  anxiety  and 
hope  concerning  the  future,  which  anim.ites  the 
human  breast.  All  the  harbarons  nations  of  Africa 
and  America  agree  in  placing  their  Heaven  in  beau- 
tiful islands  at  an  immense  dislanreover  the  ocean. 
The  idea  is  universal,  and  is  natural  to  every  nation 
in  that  state  of  barbarous  simplicity. 

3  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Neptune,  Apollo,  and 
Laomedon. 

4  For  s'jine  account  of  this  tradition  see  note  ii 
of  Lusiad  HI.  Ancient  traditions,  howeverfabu- 
lous,  have  a  good  effect  in  poetry.  Virgil  has  not 
scrupled  to  insert  one,  which  required  an  apology. 

Prisca  fides  facto,  sed  faina  perennis. 

Spenser  has  given  us  the  history  of  Brute  and  his 
descendants  at  full  length  in  the  Faerie  Queen  ; 
and  iSIilton,  it  is  known,  was  so  fond  of  that  absurd 
legend,  that  he  intended  to  write  a  poem  on  the 
subject;  and  by  this  fondness  was  induced  to  men- 
tion it  as  a  truth  in  his  Introduction  tothe  History 
of  England. 
I     5  Paulus  de  Gama. 
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That  generous   pride  which   Rome    to  Pyrrhiis'' 

bore, 
To  him  they  show'd  not;  for  tliey  fear'd  him  more. 
Not  on  the  field  oVrcome  by  manly  force ; 
Peacefid  lie  slept,  and  now  a  murdered  curse      jO 
By  treason  slain  he  lay.     How  stern,  behold. 
That  other  hero,  firm,  erect,  and  bold  : 
The  power  by  which  he  boasted  he  divined. 
Beside  him  pictur'd  stands,  the  milk-white  hind  : 
Injured  by  Rome,  the  stern  Serturiiis  fled 
To  Tago's  shore,  and  Lusus'  offspring  led  ; 
Their  worth  he  knew  ;  in  scatter'd  flight  he  drove 
The  standards  painted  with  the  birds  of  Jovf . 
And  lo,  the  Hag  whose  shining  colours  own 
The  glorious  founder  of  the  Lusian  throne  !  60 

Smne  deem  the  warrinr  of  Hungarian  race  7, 
Some  from  Loraine  the  godlike  hero  trace. 
From  Tagus'  banks  the  haughty  Moor  expell'd, 
Galicia's  sons,  and  Leon's  warriors  quelPd, 
To  weeping  Salem's  ever-hallowed  meads 
His  warlike  bands  the  holy  Henry  leads, 
By  holy  war  to  sanctify  his  crown, 
And  to  his  latest  race  auspicious  waft  it  down.'* 
"  And  who  this  awful  chief?"  aloud  exclaims 
The  wondering  regent:  "  O'erthe  fields  he  flames7() 
In  dazzling  steel,  where'er  he  bends  his  course 
The  battle  sinks  beneath  his  headlong  force; 
Against  bis  troops,  though  few,  the  numerous  foes 
In  vain  their  spears  and  towery  walls  oppose. 
With  smoking  blood  his  armour  sprinkled  o'er, 
High  to  the  knees  his  courser  pa^vs  in  gore  ; 
O'er    crowns   and    blood-stain'd   ensigns   scatter'd 

round 
He  rides;  his  courser's  brazen  hoofs  resound." 
*'  In  that  great  chief,"  the  second  Gama  cries, 
"  The  first  Alonzo*  strikes  thy  wondering  eyes.  80 
From  Lusus' realm  the  pagan  Moors  he  drove; 
Heaven,  whom  he  loved,  bestow'd  on   him  such 

love. 
Beneath  him,  bleeding  of  its  mortal  wound. 
The  Moorish  strength  lay  prostiate  on  the  ground. 
Nor  Ammnn's  ?on,  nor  greater  Julius  dared 
With  troops  so  few,  with  hosts  so  numerous  «arr'd: 
Nnr  less  shall  fame  the  subieet  heroes  own : 
Behold  that  hoary  warrior's  rageful  frown! 
On  his  young  pupil's  flight  hi>  burning  eyes' 
He  darts, and,  'Turn  thy  flying  host,'  he  cries,    90 


*  When  Pyrrhus  king  of  F.piriis  was  at  war  with 
the  Romans,  his  physician  oft'ertd  to  poison  him. 
The  senate  rejected  the  proposal,  and  acquainted 
Pyrrhus  of  the  designed  treason.  Florus  remarks 
on  the  in'auious  assassina'ion  of  Viriatus,  that  the 
Roman  senate  did  bim  great  honour;  ut  videretur 
aliter  vinci  non  potuisse  ;  it  was  a  confession  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  conquer  him.  Vid.  Flor. 
1.17.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  great  man,  see 
note  13  of  Lusiad  f. 

'  See  note  10  of  Lusiad  HL 

'  King  of  Portugal.     See  noteSl  of  Lusiad  III. 

9  "  Some,  indeed  most  writers,  say,  that  the 
queen,"  (of  whom  see  Lusiad  HI,)  "  advancing 
with  her  army  towards  Guimaraez,  the  king, 
without  waiting  till  hisgoveinor  joined  him,  en- 
gaged them  and  was  routed  :  but  that  afterwards 
the  remains  of  his  army  being  ioined  by  the  troops 
imder  the  command  of  Kgaz  Munitz,  engaged  the 
army  of  the  queen  a  second  time,  and  gained  a 
compltte  victory."  Univ.  Hist. 


'  Back  to  the  field' — the  veteran  and  the  b(jy 
Mack  to  the  field  exult  with  furious  joy  ; 
I'heir  ranks  mow'd  down,  the  boastful  foe  recedes. 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victor  bleeds. 
Again  that  mirror  of  unshaken  faith, 
Egaz  behold,  a  rhief  self-doom'd  to  death  '°. 
Beneath  CastiUia's  sword  this  monarch  lay  ; 
Homage  he  vow'd  his  helpless  king  should  pav  ; 
His  haughty  king  relieved,  the  treaty  spurns, 
With  conscious  pride  the  noble  Egaz  burns  ;      U'd 
His  comely  spouse  and  infant  race  he  leads. 
Himself  the  same,  in  sentenced  felon's  weeds  ; 
Around  thtir  necks  the  knottc.1  halters  hound,        '^ 
With  naked  feet  they  tread  the  flinty  groimd  ; 
And  prostrate  now  before  Castillia's  throne 
Their  olTer'd  lives  their  monarch's  pride  atone. 
Ah,  )!ome  !  no  more  thy  generous  cousid  "  boast. 
Whose  lorn  submission  saved  bis  ruin'd  host; 
No  father's  woes  assaii'd  his  steadfast  mind  : 
The  dearest  ties  the  Lusian  chief  resign'd.  1 10 

'*  There,  by  the  stream,  a  town  beNieged  behold. 
The  Moorish  tents  the  shatter'd  walls  infold. 
Fierce  as  the  lion  from  the  covert  springs. 
When  hunger  gives  his  rage  the  whirlwind's  wings; 
From  ambush,  lo,  the  valiant  Fuaz  pours, 
.\nd  whelms  in  sudden  rout  th'  astonish'd  Moors. 
The  Moorish  king  in  captive  chains  he  sends  "; 
And  low  at  Lisboa's  throne  the  royal  captive  bends. 
Fuaz  again  the  artist's  skill  displays; 
Far  o'er  the  ocean  shine  his  ensigns'  rays:  VM 

In  crackling  flames  the  Moorish  galleys  fly. 
And  the  red  blaze  ascends  the  blosliing  sky  : 
O'er  Avila's  high  steep  the  flames  aspire. 
And  wrapt  the  forests  in  a  sheet  of  fire  : 
There  seem  the  waves  beneath  the  prows  to  boil  J 
And  distant  far  arovmd  for  many  a  mile 
The  glassy  deep  reflects  the  ruddy  blaze; 
Far  on  the  edge  the  yellow  light  decays,         [dread. 
And  blends  with   hovering  blackness.     Great  and 
Thus  shone  the  day  when  first  the  combat  bled, 
The  first  our  heroes  battled  on  thetnain,  151 

The  glorious  prelude  of  ovir  naval  reign. 
Which  now  the  waves  beyond  the  burning  zone 
And  ixirthern  Greenland's  frost-bound  billows  own. 
.\gain  behold  brave  Fuaz  dares  the  fight ! 
O'erpower'd  he  sinks  beneath  the  Moorish  might; 
Sm[ling  in  death  the  martyr-hero  lies, 
.^nd  !o,  his  soul  triumphant  mounts  the  skies. 
Here  now  behold,  in  v.arlike  pomp  pourtray'd, 
A  foreign  navy  brings  the  pious  aid  '3.  140 

Lo,  marching  from  thedecks  the  squadrons  Sjjread, 
Strange  their  attire,  their  aspect  firm  and  dread. 

'"  Sec  the  same  story,  Lusiad  III,  verse  293. 

**  Sc.  Posthumus,  who,  overpowered  by  the 
Samnitcs,  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  passing 
under  the  yoke  or  gallons. 

'^  The  Alcaydcs,  or  tributary  governors  under  the 
miramoliu  or  emperor  of  Morocco,  are  often  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers  styled  kings. 
He  who  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  Don 
Fuaz  Roupinho  was  named  Ganja.  Fuaz,  after 
having  gained  the  first  naval  victory  of  the  Portu- 
guese, also  experienced  their  first  <lefeat.  With 
oue-and-twenty  sail  he  attacked  fifty-four  large 
galleys  of  the  Moors.  The  sea,  says  Brandan, 
which  had  lately  furnished  him  with  trophies, 
now  supplied  him  with  a  tomb. 

'3  A  navy  of  crusaders,  mostly  English.  See 
Lusiad  III,  verse  447. 
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The  holy  citiss  their  ensijnis  Iwhi  display, 

To  Salem's  aid  Ihpy  plough'd  the  watery  way ; 

Yet  first,  the  cause  the  same,  on  Tago's  shore 

They  dye  their  maiilni  swords  in  pajian  gore. 

Proud  stood  the  Moor  on  Lisboa's  w-arlike  towers. 

From  Lisbon's  walls  they  drive  the  Moorisli  powers  : 

Amid  the  thickest  of  the  slorioiis  fight, 

L*>,  Henry  talis,  a  gallant  German  knight,  ]  jO 

A  martyr  falls:   that  holy  tomb  behold. 

There  waves  the  blos^om'd  palm  the  boughs  of 

gold: 
O'er  Henry's  grave  the  sacred  plant  arose. 
And  from  I  lie  leaves,  Heaven's  gift,   gav  health  re- 

di;ndant  flows'^ 
"  '.-^loft.imfurl ;'  the  valiant  Paliis  cries  ; 
Instant  new  wars  on  new-spread  ensigns  rise. 
In  rubes  of  white  behold  a  priest  advance  '=  ! 
His  sw  ird  in  splinters  smites  the  Moorish  lance: 
.'irronchez  won  revenges  Lira's  fall : 
And  lo.  on  fair  Savilia's  batter'<I  wall,  160 

How  boldly  calm  amid  the  crash. ng  spears. 
That  hero-form  the  Lnsian  standard  rears. 
There  bleeds  the  war  on  fair  Vandalia's  plain: 
Lo,  rushing  through  the  ]Moors  o'er  hills  of  slain 
The  hero  rides,  and  proves  by  genuine  claim 
The  sonof  Egas  '^,  and  his  worth  the  same. 
Pierced  by  his  dart  the  standard-bearer  dies  ; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  MoL)ri>h  standard  lies: 
High  o'er  the  field,  behold  the  glorious  blaze; 
The  victor-youth  the  Lusian  flag  displays.         170 
Lo.  while  the  Mtion  through  tni4lnight  azure  rides. 
From  the  high  wall  adown  his  s|.ear-stafi'  glides 
The  dauntless  (^errald  :   in  his  left  he  bears  '7 
Two    watchmen's  heads,    his     right  the  falchion 
The  gate  he  open*;  swift  fmm  ambush  rise  [rears: 
His  realty  bands,  the  city  falls  his  prize: 


**  This  legend  is  mentioned  by  sottie  ancient 
Portuguese  chronicles.  Hoiuer  would  have  avail- 
ed himself,  as  Camuens  has  done,  of  a  tradition  so 
enthusiastical,  and  characteristic  of  the  age. — 
Henry  was  a  native  of  lionneville  near  Cologn. 
His  tomb,  says  Castera.  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  but  without  the 
palm. 

'5  "Theotonius,  prior  of  the  regulars  of  St.  Au- 
gustine of  Conymbra.  S;ime  ancient  chronicles 
relate  tliiscircum>tance  as  mentioned  by  Camoers. 
Modem  writers  assert,  that  he  never  quitted  his 
breviary."     Castera. 

'*  He  was  named  Mem  Moniz,  and  was  son  of 
Egas  Moniz,  celebrated  fur  the  surrender  of  him- 
self and  family  to  the  king  of  Castile,  as  already 
mentioned. 

*'  "  He  was  a  man  of  rank,  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  legal  punishment  towhich  several  crimes 
rendered  him  obnoxious,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  freebooters.  Tiring,  however,  of  that 
life,  he  resolved  lo  reconcile  hims<-lf  to  his  sove- 
reign by  some  noble  action.  Full  ot  this  idea,  one 
evening  he  entered  Evora,  which  then  belonged 
to  the  Moors.  In  the  night  he  killed  the  sen- 
tinels of  one  of  the  gates,  which  he  opened  to  his 
companions,  who  soon  became  masters  of  the 
place.  This  exploit  had  its  desired  effect,  1  he 
king  pardoned  Gerrald,  and  made  him  governor 
of  Evora.  A  knight  with  a  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  two  heads  in  the  other,  from  that  time  became 
the  armorial  bearing  fur  the  city."     Castera. 


Kvora  still  the  grateful  honour  pays. 

Her  banner'd  flag  the  mighty  deed  displays  : 

There  frowns  the  hero  ;  in  his  left  he  bears 

The  two  cold  head.s,  h'S  right  the  falciiion  rears. 

Wrong'd  by  his  king,  and  burningfor  revenge'8,181 

I'ehold  his  arms  that  proud  Castilian  change  ; 

The  Moorish  biickicron  his  breast  he  bears. 

And  leads  the  fiercest  of  the  pagan  spears. 

.Abraiites  falls  beneath  his  ragingforce, 

.And  now  to  Tago  bends  his  furious  course. 

Another  fate  he  met  on  Tago's  shore. 

Brave  Lopez  from  bis  brows  the  laurels  tore  ; 

His  bleeding  army  strew'd  tb^  thirsty  ground. 

And  captive  chains  the  rageful  leader  bound.    190 

Resplendent  far  that  holy  chief  behold  ! 

Aside  he  throws  the  sacred  staff  of  gold. 

And  wields  the  spear  of  steel.      How  bold  advance 

The  numerous  Moors,  and  with  the  rested  lance 

Hem  round  the  trembling  Lusians!  Calm  and  hold 

.Still  towers  the  priest,  and  lo,  the  skies  unfold  '9: 

Clicer'd  by  the  vision  brighter  than  the  day 

The  Lusians  trample  down  the  dtead  array 

OfHagar's  legions:  on  the  reeking  plain 

Low  with  their  slaves  four  haughty  kings  lie  slaiu. 

In  vain  Alcazar  rears  her  brazen  walls,  201 

Hefore  his  rusliing  host  Alcazar  falls. 

There,  by  his  altar,  now  the  h<-ro  shines. 

And  with  the  warrior's  palm  his  mitre  twines. 

That  chief  behold:   tliougb  proud  Castilia's  host 

He  leads,  his  birtli  shall  Tagus  ever  boast* 

As  a  pent  fl  >od  hursts  headlong  o'er  the  strand, 

So  pours  his  fury  o'er  .Algarbia's  land  : 

Nor  rampired  town  nor  castled  rock  afford 

The  refuge  of  defence  from  Payo's  sword.         210 

By  night-veil'd  art  proud  Sylves' falls  bis  prey, 

.And  Tavila's  high  walls  at  middle  day 

Fearless  he  scales  :  her  streets  in  blood  deplore 

The  seven  brave  hunters  murdcr'd  by  the  Moor  ". 

"  Don  Pedro  Fernando  de  Castro,  injured  by 
the  family  of  Lara,  and  di^nied  red  re  s  by  the  king 
of  Castile,  took  the  infamous  revenge  of  bearing 
arms  against  his  native  country.  At  the  head  of 
a  Moorish  army  he  committed  several  outrages  in 
Spain,  but  was  totally  defeated  in  Portugal. 

'9  '*  According  to  some  ancient  Portuguese  his- 
tories. Don  Matthew,  bishop  of  Lisbon,  in  the  reign 
of  AlonzoL.  attempted  to  rerluce  Alcazar,  then 
in  posseisi'  u  of  the  Moors.  Hi;-  troops  being  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  a  numerous  party  of  the 
enemy,  were  ready  to  (ly,  when,  at  the  prayers  of 
the  bishop,  a  venerable  old  man.  clothed  in  white, 
with  a  red  cros>  on  his  breast,  appeared  in  the 
air.  The  miracle  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  Por- 
tuguese; the  Moors  were  defeated,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Alcazar  crowned  the  victory."     Castera. 

^^ "  During  a  truce  with  the  Moors,  six  ca- 
valiers of  the  order  of  St.  James  were,  while  on  » 
hunting  party,  sui  rounded  ai,.l  killed  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  the  Moors.  During  the  fight,  in 
which  the  gentlemen  sold  their  lives  dear,  a  com- 
mon carter,  named  Garcias  Kodrigo,  who  chanced' 
to  pass  that  way,  came  generously  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  lost  his  life  along  with  them.  1  he 
poet,  in  giving  all  seven  the  same  title,  ^ho«s  u? 
that  virtu*  constitutes  true  nobility.  Don  Pavo 
de  Correa,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  James, 
revenged  the  death  of  these  brave  unfortunates,  by 
the  sack  of  Tavila,  where  his  just  rage  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword."     Castera. 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


These  three  boI<l  knights  how  dread  !     Thioiisli 

Spain  and  France  ^' 
At  just  and  tournay  with  the  tilted  lanre 
Victors  they  rode  :  Castilia's  CHiirt  bt-hf  Id  [■;»(•  ll'd  : 
Her  peers   o'erthrown ;    the  peers   with    rancour 
The  bravest  of  the  three  their  swords  sorroinid  ; 
Brave  Ribeirsirews  them  vanquisli'd  o'erthe  ground. 
Now  let  thy  thoughts,  all  wonder  and  on  lire,    ^'20 
That  I'.irling  son  of  warlike  fame  admire  ! 
Prostrate  at  proud  Castilia's  monarch's  feet 
His  land  lies  trembling  :   lo,  the  nobles  meet : 
Softly  they  seem  to  breathe,  and  forward  bend 
The  servile  neck  ;  each  eye  distrusts  his  friend  ; 
Fearfid  each  tongue  to  f  peak ;   each  bosom  colli  : 
When  colonr'd  with  stem  rage,  erect  and  bold 
The  hero  rises  :   •  Here  no  foreign  throne 
Shall  fix  its  base  ;  my  native  king  alone  230 

Shall  reign' — Then  rushing  to  the  fight  he  leads; 
Low  vanquish'd  in  the  dust  ("astilia  bleeds. 
Where  proudest  hope  might  deem  in  vain  to  dare, 
God  led  him  on,  and  crown'd  the  glorious  war. 
Though  fierce  as  numerous  are  the  busts  that  dwell 
By  Betis'  stream,  these  hosts  before  him  fell. 
The  fight  behold:  while  absent  from  his  bands, 
Preston  the  step  of  flight  his  army  stands, 
To, call  the  chief  an  herald  speeds  away  : 
Low  on  his  knees  the  gallant  chief  survey  !        240 
He  pours  his  soul,  with  lifted  hands  implores, 
And  Heaven's  assisting  arm,  inspired,  adores. 
Panting  and  pale  the  herald  urges  speed  : 
With  holy  trust  of  victory  decreed. 
Careless  he  answers,  '  Nothing  urgent  calls  :' 
And  soon  the  bleeding  foe  before  him  falls. 
To  Numa  thus  the  pale  patricians  fled  ; 
'  The  hostile  squadronso'er  the  kingdom  spread,' 
They  cry  ;  unmoved  the  holy  king  replies, 
'  And  I,  behold,  am  olTiuing  sacrifice  ^1'  2j0 

Earnest  I  see  thy  wondering  eyes  inquire 
Who  this  illustrious  ctiief,  his  country's  sire  ? 
The  Lusian  Scipio  well  niiglit  speak  his  fame '3, 
But  nobler  Nunio  shines  a  greater  name : 
On  earth's  green  bosom,  or  on  ocean  gray, 
A  greater  never  shall  the  Sun  survey. 

■^'  Nothing  can  give  us  a  stronger  picture  of  the 
romantic  character  of  their  age,  than  the  manners 
of  these  champions,  who  were  gentlemen  ot  birth; 
and  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knight-errantry, 
went  about  from  court  to  court  in  quesf  of  adven- 
tures. Their  names  were,  Gun^alo  Rlbeirn;  Fer- 
nindo  Martinez  cle  Santarene ;  and  \'asfo  .Anez, 
footer  brother  to  Mary,  cpiecn  of  Castile,  daughter 
of  Alonzo  IV.  of  Portugal. 

"  This  line,  the  simplicity  of  which,  I  think, 
contaiir-  great  dignity,  is  adcpled  from  Fanshaw, 

And  I,  ye  see,  am  oll'ering  sacrifice, — 
who  has  here  catched  the  spirit  of  the  original: 
A  quern  Ihe  a  dura  nova  estava  dando, 
Pols  eu,  responde,  estou  saerificando. 
i.  e.  To  whom  when  they  told  the  dreadful  tidings, 
"  And    I,"  he  replies,    "  am  sacrificing."      The 
piety  of  Numa  was  crowned  with  victory.     Vld. 
Pint,  in  vlt.  Num. 

^  Castera  iustly  observes  the  happiness  with 
which  Camoens  introduces  the  name  of  this  truly 
great  man.  II  va,  says  he,  le  nommer  tout  a 
i'heure  avec  une  addresse  et  uiie  magnificence 
digne  d'un  ai  beau  sujet. 


"   Known  by  the  silver  cros.5  and  sable  shield  '♦, 
Two  knights  of  Malta  there  command  the  field; 
I'roiu  iago's  banks  they  drive  the  Heecy  prey. 
And  the  tired  ox  lows  on  his  wer.ry  way  :  260 

When,  as  the  falion  through  the  forest  glade 
Darts  on  the  leveret,  from  the  brown-wood  shade 
Darts  Roderic  on  their  rear;  in  scattcr'd  flight 
They  leave  the  goodly  herds  th»  victor's  right. 
Again,  behold,  in  gore  he  bathes  his  sword; 
His  captive  friend,  to  liberty  restored  =5, 
Glows  to  revieiv  the  cause^that  wrought  his  woe, 
The  cause,  his  loyalty  as  taintless  snow. 
Here  treason's  wcll-earn'd  meed  allures  thine  eyes. 
Low  g.- jvelling  in  the  dust  the  traitor  dies  ;       270 
Great  Klvas  gave  the  blow  :  Again,  behold  ^s. 
Chariot  and  steed  in  purple  slaughter  roli'd: 
Great  Elvas  triumphs;   wide  o'er  Xeres'  plain 
Around  him  reeks  the  noblest  blood  of  Spain. 

"Here  Lisbua's  spacious  harbour  meets  the  \  lew  ; 
How  vast  the  foes,  the  Lusian  fleet  how  few  ! 
Casteel's  proud  war-ships,  circling  round,  enclose 
The  Lusian    galleys;    through   their  ihundcrinj 

rows. 
Fierce  pressing  on,  Perelra  fearless  rides. 
His  hooked  irons  grasp  the  Amniiral's  sides  :      2S;i 
Confusion  maddens  ;  on  the  dreadless  knight 
Castilia's  navy  pours  its  gather'd  might: 


^  These  knights  were  Urstnamed  knights  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards  knights 
of  Rhodes,  from  whence  they  were  driven  to  Mes- 
sina, ere  Malta  was  assigned  to  thejn,  where  they 
now  remnin.  By  their  oath  of  knlglithuod  they 
are  bound  to  protect  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the 
profanation  of  infidels;  and  immediately  on  taking 
this  oath,  they  retire  to  their  colleges,  where  they 
live  on  their  revenues  in  all  the  idleness  of  monkish 
luxury.  Their  original  habit  was  black  with  a 
white  cross;  their  arms  gules,  a  cross  argent. 

*»  "  Before  John  I.  mounted  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal, one  Vasco  Porcallo  was  governor  of  Villavi- 
ciosa.  Roderic  de  Landroal  ai\d  his  friend  Alvarez 
Cuytado,  having  discovei<d  that  he  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  king  of  Castile,  drove  him  fi.im  his 
town  and  fortress.  On  the  establishment  of  king 
I  John,  Porcallo  had  the  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
that  prince,  but  no  sioner  was  be  reinstated  In 
tlie  garrison,  tb.in  he  delivered  it  up  to  the  Casti- 
liaus;  and  plundered  the  house  of  Cuvtado,  shorn, 
with  his  wife,  lie  made  prisoner;  and.  under  a 
numerous  party,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Olivenya. 
Koderie  ile  Landroal,  httiring  of  this,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  escort,  and  set  his  friend  at  liberty." 
— (  astera. 

'"'  While  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  divided, 
some  holding  with  .John  the  newly  elected  king, 
and  others  with  the  king  of  Castile, 'Roderic  Marin, 
governor  of  Campo-Major,  declared  for  the  latter. 
Fernando  o'Elvas  endeavoured  to  gain  him  to  the 
interest  of  his  native  prince,  and  a  confei  nr*e, 
with  the  usual  assurances  of  safety,  was  agreed  to. 
.Marin,  at  this  meeting,  seized  upon  Elvas,  and 
sent  him  prisoner  to  his  castle.  Elvas  having  re- 
covered his  liberty,  a  few  days  after  met  his  ene- 
my in  the  field,  whom  in  his  turn  be  made  captive; 
and  the  traitorous  Marin,  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  their  captain  to  save  his  life,  met 
ihe  reward  of  his  treason  from  the  soldiers  of  Klvas. 
—Partly  from  Castera. 
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Ppreira  dies,  their  self-devoted  prey, 

And  safe  the  Liisiun  galleys  speed  away^. 

"  Lo,  where  the  lemon-trees  from  yon  green  hill 
Throw  their  cool  sh.idoivs  o'er  the  crvftal  rill  j 
There  twice  two  hundred  fierce  Castilian  foes 
Twice  eight,  forlorn,  of  Liisian  race  enclose: 
Forlorn  they  seem  ;  hut  taintless  (low'd  thur  hhrad 
From  those  three  hnndied  whoofohl  withstood  ;.!90 
Withstood,  and  from  a  thousaiiri  K/juians  tore 
The  rictor-wreath,  what  time  the  shepherd^  bore 
The  leader's  statidf  I.nsns:  equal  flamn 
Inspired  these  few,  their  victory  the  same*". 
Though  twenty  lances  hravc  each  siiigle  spear, 
Never  the  foes'  superior  might  to  fear 
Is  our  inheritance,  our  native  rigliu 
Well  tried,  well  proved  in  many  a  dreidful  fight. 

"  I'hat  dauntless  earl  behold;   on  L''>va's  coast, 
Far  from  the  succour  of  Ihe  Liisian  host  3°,         ;;tKl 
Twice  hard  besieged  he  hohh  the  Ceutan  towers 
Against  the  lianiled  might  of  Afric's  powers. 
That  other  carl  3' ;_behoM  the  port  he  hnre; 
So  trod  steri:  Mars  on  Thracia's  hills  of  yore. 
What  groves  of  spears  Alcazar's  gates  surround  ! 
There  Afric's  nations  blacken  o'er  the  ground. 
A  thousand  cnsii-'ns  glittering  to  the  day 
The  waning  Moon's  slant  silver  horns  display. 
In  vain  their  rage:    no  gate,  no  turret  fjlls, 
The  brave  De  Viau  gu.irds  Alcazar's  walls.         31  li 
In  hopeless  conflict  lost  h  s  king  appears; 
Amid  the  thickest  of  I  he  Moorish  spears 
Plunges  bold  Vian:   in  the  glorious  strife 
He  dies,  and  dying  saves  his  sovereign's  life. 

"  Illustrious,  lo,  two  brother-heroes  shine, 
Their  birth,  their  deeds,  adoni  the  royal  line; 
To  every  kini.' of  princely  luirope  known3^. 
In  every  couri  the  gallant  Pedro  shone. 

"  "  A  numerous  fleet  of  the  Castilians  being  on 
their  way  to  lay  siege  lo  Lisbon,  Euy  Pereyra.  the 
Portuguese  co-nrnarnler,  seeing  no  possibility  of 
victory.  b"ldly  attacked  the  Spanish  admiral.  Tht; 
fury  of  his  onset  put  the  Castilians  in  disorder, 
and  allowed  the  Portuguese  galleys  a  safe  escape. 
In  this  brave  piece  of  service  the  gallant  Pereyra 
lost  his  life." — Castcia. 

"'  Virialus. 

"9  "The  Castilians  having  laid  siege  to  Almada, 
a  fortress  on  a  tnoimtain  near  Lisbon,  the  garrison, 
in  the  utmost  distress  for  water,  were  oblised  at 
times  to  make  sallief  to  the  bottom  of  the  bill  in 
quest  of  it.  Seventeen  Portuguese  thus  emphived. 
were  one  day  attacked  by  four  hundred  of  Ihe 
enemy.  They  made-  a  brave  defence  and  happy 
retreat  into  their  fortress." — Castera. 

3°  When  Alonzo  V.  tuok  Ceuta,  don  Pedro  de 
Menczes  was  the  only  I'fiicer  in  the  army  who  was 
willing  to  become  governor  of  that  foi  tress :  which, 
on  account  of  the  uncc  ruints'  of  succour  from 
Portugal,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  ttir  Moors  lo 
regain  it,  was  deemed  unienabie.  lie  gallantly 
defended  his  post  in  two  severe  siege*-. 

3'  He  was  the  natural  son  of  ilon  Pedro  de 
Menezes.  Alon/o  V.  one  day  having  rode  our 
from  Ceuta  with  a  few  attendants,  v»as  attacked 
by  a  numerous  parly  of  the  Miwrs,  when  De  Vian, 
and  some  others  under  him,  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  lives,  purchased  the  safe  retreat  of  their  so- 
vereign. 

'The  sons  of  John  I.     Don  Pedro  was  called 


The  glorious  Henry  33--.kindling  at  his  name, 
Behold  my  sailors'  eyes  all  sparkle  flame  '         320 

quence  and  his  voyages.  He  visited  almost  every 
court  of  Euiope,  but  be  principally  distinguished 
himself  in  (Jerinany,  where,  under  the  standards 
of  the  empepir  Sgismond.  he  signalised  his  valour 
in  the  war  against  the  Turks." — Castera. 

33  III  pursuance  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the 
Preface,  the  translator  has  here  taken  the  liberty 
I  .  make  a  transposition  in  the  order  of  his  author. 
In  Catnoens,  ilon  I'edro  de  Menezes,  and  his  son 
De  Vian,  conclude  the  description  of  the  pictured 
ensign?.  Don  Henry,  the  greatest  man  perhaps 
that  ever  Portugal  produced,  has  certainly  the 
best  title  to  close  this  procession  of  the  Lusian 
heroes.  And  as  he  was  thefither  of  navigation, 
parlicukrly  of  the  voyage  of  (Jaina.  to  sum  up  the 
narrative  with  his  encomium,  it  may  be  hoped  has 
even  some  critical  projiriety.  It  remains  now  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  this  seem'ng  epi-ode  of  Ca- 
moc.is.  The  shield  of  .Achilleshas  had  many  imi- 
tators, some  in  one  degree,  others  in  another.  The 
imitation  of  Aiiosto,  in  the  xxxiiid  canto  of  his  Or- 
land.i  Furioso,  is  most  fancifully  ingenious;  and 
OH  this  undoubtedly  the  Portuguese  |ioet  had  his 
eye.  Pharamoiid,  king  of  France,  having  resolved 
to  conquer  Italy,  desires  the  friendship  of  Arthur, 
king  of  Britain.  Aithur  sends  Merlin  the  magician 
to  assist  him  with  advice.  Merlin,  by  his  super- 
natural art,  raises  a  sumptuous  hall,  on  the  sides 
of  which  all  the  future  wars,  unfortunate  to  the 
French  iu  their  invasions  of  Italy,  aie  painted  in 
colours  exceeding  the  pencils  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters. A  description  of  these  pictures,  an  episode 
much  longer  than  this  of  Camoiins,  is  given  lo  the 
heroine  r>radarnanl,  by  the  knight  who  ke|it  the 
castle  of  sir  Tristram,  where  the  enchanted  hall 
was  placed.  But  though  the  poetry  be  pleasing, 
the  wliole  fiction,  unless  lo  amuse  the  wailike  lady, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  Ihe  poeui. 
L'nilv  of  design,  however,  is  ne;'.her  claimed  by 
Aiiuslo  in  the  exordium  of  his  work,  noraltempted 
in  the  c.xecu'ion.  An  examination  therefore  of 
the  conduct  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will  be  more  ap- 
plicable to  Camoiins.  To  give  a  landscape  of  the 
face  of  the  country  which  is  llie  scene  of  action,  or 
;o  describe  the  heroes  and  their  armour,  are  tiie 
becoming  ornaments  of  an  epic  poem.  Milton's 
beanlifui  description  of  Eden,  and  the  admirable 
laiulingof  the  shield  of  Achilles,  are,  like  the  em- 
broidery of  a  suit  cjf  clothes,  a  {jart  of  the  subject, 
and  injure  not  the  gracefulness  of  the  make;  or,  iii 
other  words,  destroy  not  the  unity  of  the  action. 
'I'c'I'et  it  be  observed,  that,  admirable  as  they  are, 
the  pictures  on  Ihe  shield  of  .Achilles,  considered 
by  themselves,  have  nj  relation  to  the  action  of 
the  Iliad.  It  six  of  the  apartments  rhav  be  s;  id  lo 
rouse  Ihe  hero  to  war,  the  other  six  nnv  with 
equal  justice  be  called  an  obvious  admonit'on  or  a 
charge  t,i  turn  hushnndman.  In  that  part  <'f  the 
Eueid  where  Virsil  greatly  improves  upon  his 
master,  in  the  v.sions  of  his  fntuie  rare  which 
Anchises  gives  to  .'Eneas  in  Elysium,  the  business 
oftbe  poem  is  admirably  sustained,  and  the  hero 
is  inspired  to  enco.in.cr  every  danger  on  the  view 
of  so  great  a  reward.  File  description  of  the  shield 
of  /F.neas,  however,  i-:  less  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  fable.     Virgil,  indeed,   intended  that 


the  Ulysses  of  hif  pgO;  on  account  Ijotb  of  his  el'>  ,   bis  poera  sb.o«|il  contain  all  the  honours  ui  his 
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Henry  tlie  chief,  who  first,  by  Heaven  inspired, 
To  deeds  unknown  before,  the  sailor  tired  ; 

country,  and  has  therefore  charped  the  shield  of 
his  hero  with  what  pari  s  of  the  Roman  history  were 
omitied  in  the  vision  of  Elysium.  But  so  foreign 
are  these  pictures  to  the  war  with  Turnus,  tliat 
the  poet  himself  tells  us  .T.neas  was  ignorant  of  the 
history  whicli  they  contained. 

Talia,  per  clypcum  Vulcani,  dona  parentis 
Miratur:  rerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet. 
These  observations,  which  the  tran>lator  believes 
have  escaped  the  critic's,  were  suggested  to  him  hy 
the  conduct  of  Camoens,  whose  design,  like  that  of 
Virgil,  was  to  write  a  \K>em  which  might  contain 
all  the  triumphs  of  his  country.  As  the  shield  of 
yEneas  supplies  what  could  not  be  introduced  in 
the  vision  of  Elysium,  so  the  ensigns  of  Gama 
complete  tlio  purpose  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Lusiads.  The  nse  of  that  long  episode,  the  con- 
versation with  the  king  of  Melrnda,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  s\ibiee(,  have  been  already  ob- 
served. Tlie  seeming  e|>isode  of  the  pictures, 
while  it  fulfils  the  promise, 

And  all  my  country's  wars  the  song  adorn 

is  also  admirably  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  poem.  The  Indians  naturally  desire  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  country,  the  history,  and  power  of 
their  foreign  visitors,  and  Paulus  sets  it  before 
their  eyes.  In  every  progression  of  the  scenery 
the  bi\siness  of  the  poem  advances.  The  regent 
and  his  attendants  are  struck  with  the  warlike 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  strangers ;  and  to  accept 
of  their  friendship,  or  to  prevent  the  forerunners  of 
so  martial  a  nation  from  carrying  home  the  tidings 
of  the  discovery  of  India,  becomes  the  great  object 
of  their  consideration.  And  from  the  passions  of 
the  Indians  and  Moors,  thus  agitated,  the  great 
catastrophe  of  the  Lusiad  is  both  naturally"  and 
artfully  produced. 

As  every  reader  is  not  a  critic  in  poetry,  to  some 
perhaps  the  esprcFsions 

And  the  tired  ox  lows  on  his  weary  way— 

loud  shouts  astound  the  ear 

And  the  abrupt  speech  of  an  enraged  warrior, 
ascribed  to  a  picture 

-Here  no  foreign  throne 

Shall  fix  its  bae,  my  native  king  alone 

Shall  reign 

may  appear  as  unwarrantable.  This  however,  let 
them  be  assured,  is  the  language  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  poetry,  when  the  productions  of  the  sister 
Muse  are  the  obiect  of  description.  Let  one  very 
bold  instance  of  this  appear  in  the  picture  of  the 
dance  of  the  youths  and  maidens  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  thus  faithfully  rendered  fay  Mr.  Pope : 

Now  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend. 
With  well-taught  feet:   now  shape,  in  oblique  ways, 
Confus'dly  regular,  the  moving  maze  : 
Now  fortli,  at  once,  too  sv.ift  for  sight  they  spring. 
And  undistinguish'd  blend  the  flying  rin"! 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circles  tost, 
And  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost. 
The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around: 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound; 
Kow  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend : 
Andgen'ralsongsthesprightlyrevel  end.'   H.xviii. 


The  conscious  sailor  left  the  sight  of  Shore. 
And  dared  new  oceans,  never  ploui;hed  before. 
The  various  wealth  of  every  dislnut  land 
He  bade  his  fleets  explore,  his  fleets  command. 
The  ocean's  great  discoverer  he  shinefj 
Nor  less  his  honours  in  the  martial  lines  : 
The  painted  flag  the  cloud-wrapt  siege  displays  ; 
There  Ceuta's  rocking  wall  its  trust  betrays.  '  ,330 
r.lack  yawns  the  breach;  the  point  of  many  a  spear 
Gleams  through  the  smoke;  loud  shouts  astound 
the  ear.  [sword 

Whose  step   first  trod  the  dreadful  pass  ?   whose 
Hew'd  its  dark  way,  first  with  the  foe  begored  ? 
'T  was  thine,  O  glorious  Henry,  first  to  dare 
The  dreadful  pass,  and  thine  to  close  the  war ! 
Taiighi  by  his  miglit,  and  humbled  in  her  gore, 
The  boastfid  bride  of  Afric  tower'd  no  mure. 

"  Numerous  though  these,  more  numerous  war- 
riors shine 
Th'  illustrious  glory  of  the  Lusian  line.  340 

But  ah,  forlorn,  what  shame  to  barbarous  pride! 
Friendless  the  master  of  the  pencil  died  34; 
Immortal  fame  his  deathless  labours  gave  ; 
Poor  man  !  he  sunk  neglected  to  the  grave." 
The  gallant  Paulus  faithful  thus  explain'd 
The  various  deeds  tlie  pictured  Kags  retain'd. 
.Still  o'er  and  o'er,  and  still  again  untired, 
Tlie  wondering  regent  of  the  wars  inquired  ; 
Still  wondering  heard  the  various-pleasing  tale, 
Till  o'er  the  decks  cold  sigh'dthe  evening  gnle  :  356 
The  falling  darkness  dinim'd  the  eastern  shore, 
And  twilight  hovcr'd  o'er  the  billows  hoar 
Far  to  the  west,  when  with  bis  noble  band 
The  thoughtful  regent  sought  his  native  strand. 
O'er  the  tall  mountain-forest's  waving  boughs 
Aslant  the  new  Moon's  slender  horns  arose  ; 
Near  her  pale  chariot  shone  a  twinkling  star, 
.•Vnd,  save  the  nninnuring  of  the  wave  afar, 
Deep-brouding  silence  reign'd;  each  labour  closed; 
In  sleep's  soft  arms  the  sous  of  toil  reposed.      3o0 
And  now  no  more  the  Moon  her  glimpses  shed, 
A  sudden  black-wing'd  cloud  the  sky  o'erspread, 
A  sullen  murmur  through  the  woodland  groan'd. 
In  woe-swoln  sighs  the  hollow  winds  bemo.an'd  ; 
Borne  on  the  ])laintive  gale  a  pattering  shower 
Increased  the  horrours  of  the  evil  hour. 
Thus  when  the  God  of  earthquakesrocks  the  ground, 
He  gives  the  prelude  in  a  dreary  sound  ; 
O'er  Nature's  face  a  horrid  gloom  he  throws. 
With  dismal  note  the  cock  unusual  crows,         37i> 

Sometimes  when  describing  a  picture,  poetry 
will  say,  the  figures  seem  to  move,  to  tremble,  or 
to  sing.  Homer  has  once  or  twice,  on  tlie  shield 
of  his  hero,  given  this  hint  how  to  understand  him. 
But  often  to  repeat  the  qualification  were  quite  op- 
posite to  the  bold  and  free  spirit  of  poesy,  which  de- 
lights in  personification,  and  in  giving  life  and  pas- 
sion to  every  thing  it  de^cribes.  It  is  owing  to  the 
superior  force  ij(  111  s  spirit,  together  with  the  more 
beautiful  colouring  of  its  landscape  views,  that  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  in  poetical  merit,  so  greatly  ex- 
cels the  buckler  of  .l^neas,  though  the  divine  work- 
man of  the  latter  had  the  former  as  a  pattern  be- 
fore him. 

34  In  the  original, 

Mas  faltamllies  pineel,  faltamlhes  cores, 

llonra,  premio,  fa\or,  que  as  artcs  criao. 

"  But  the  jiencil  was  Wiinling,  colours  were  wanti 
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A  slirill-voiceil  tiowllng  trembles  through  the  air,  ' 
As  passing  ghosts  were  weeping  in  ile«pRir  ; 
In  dismal  yells  the  dogs  confess  thiir  fear. 
And  shivering  own  some  dreadful  presence  near. 
So  joner'd  the  nieht,  the  sullen  howl  the  same. 
And  mid  the  black-Ring'd  gloom  >tern   liacchns 
'I'he  form  and  garb  of  H;igar's  son  he  took,  [came; 
The  ghost-like  aspect,  and  the  threatening  look  35, 
Then  o'er  the  pillow  of  a  furious  priest, 
Whose  burning  zeal  the  Koran's  lore  profest,    3S0 
ReveaI'd  he  stood  conspicuous  in  a  dream. 
His  semblance  shining  as  the  Moon's  palegleam''': 
And  •*  Guard,"  he  cries,  '.'  my  son,  O  timely  guard. 
Timely  defeat  the  dreadful  snare  prepared: — 
And  canst  thou  careless,  unaffected  sleep. 
While  these  stern  lawless  rovers  of  the  deep 
Fix  on  thy  native  shore  a  foreign  throne,    . 
Hefore  whose  steps  thy  latest  race  shall  groan  ?" 
He  spoke  ?   cold  horrour  shook  the  Moorish  priest ; 
He  wakes,  but  soon  reclines  in  wonted  rest:       390 
An  airy  phantom  of  the  slumbering  brain 
He  deem'd  the  vision;  when  the  fiend  again 
AVith  sterner  mien  and  fiercer  accent  spoke  : 
"  Oh  faithless!  worthy  of  the  foreign  yoke  ! 
And  know'stthou  not  thy  prophet  sent  by  Heaven, 
By  whom  the  Koran's  sacred  lore  was  given, 
(iod's  chiefest  gift  to  men  ? — And  must  I  leave 
The  bowers  of  Paradise,  for  you  to  grieve, 
For  you  to  watch,  while  thoughtless  of  your  woe 
Ye  sleep,  the  careless  victims  of  the  foe ;  400 

The  foe,  whose  rage  will  soon  with  cruel  toy. 
If  unopposed,  my  sacred  shrines  destroy  ? — 
Then  while  kind  Heaven th'auspicionshonrbestows, 
I^t  every  nerve  their  infant  strength  oppose. 
M'hen  softly  usher'd  by  the  milky  dawn 
The  Sun  first  rises  o'er  the  daisied  lawn  37, 

ing,  honour,  reward,  favour,  the  nourishers  of  the 
arts."  This  seemed  to  the  translator  as  an  im- 
propriety, and  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
speech  of  Paulus,  which  was  to  give  the  catual  a 
high  idea  of  Portugal.  In  the  fate  of  the  imaginary 
painter,  the  Lusian  poet  gives  us  the  picture  of  his 
own,  and  resentment  wrung  this  impropriety  from 
him.  The  spirit  of  the  complaint  however  is  pre- 
served in  the  translation.     The  couplet. 

Immortal  fame  his  deathless  labours  gave  ; 
Poor  man,  he  ^unk  neglected  to  the  grave  ! 
is  not  in  the  original.  It  is  the  sigh  of  indignation 
over  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  unhappy  Camoeiis. 
3*  Mahommed,  by  all  historians,  is  described  as 
of  a  pale  livid  complexion,  and  trux  aspectus  et 
vox  terribilis,  of  a  fierce  threatening  aspect,  voice, 
and  demeanour. 

3^  We  have  already  ?een  the  warm  encomium 
paid  by  Tasso  to  his  cotemporary,  Camoens.  That 
great  poet,  the  ornament  of  Italy,  has  also  testified 
his  approbation  by  several  imitations  of  the  Lus  ad. 
Virgil,  in  no  instance,  has  more  closely  copied 
Homer,  than  Tasso  has  imitated  the  appearance 
of  Bacchus,  or  the  evil  demon,  in  the  dream  of  the 
Moorish  priest.  The  enchanter  Ismenu  thus  ap- 
pears to  the  sleeping  Sulyman  : 

Soliman'  Saliuiano,  i  tuoi  silenti 
Kiposi  a  miglior  tempo  homai  riserva: 
Che  sotto  il  giogo  de  straniere  genti 
La  patria,  ove  regnasti.  ancor'  e  serva. 
In  qiiesla  terra  dormi,  e  non  rammenti, 
Ch'  iosepolte  de  tuoi  I'ossa  cooserva  i 


His  silver  lustre,  as  the  shining  dew 

Of  radiance  mild,  nnhiirt  the  eye  may  view  : 

Hut  when  on  high  tlie  noon-tide  flaming  rays 

rjive  all  the  force  of  living  fire  to  blaze,  410 

A  giddy  darkness  strikes  tlie  conquir'd  sight, 

That  dares  in  all  his  glow  the  lord  of  liglit. 

Such,  if  on  India's  soil  the  tender  shoot 

'■  f  these  proud  cedars  fix  the  stubborn  root. 

Such  ^hall  your  power  before  them  sink  decay'd. 

And  India's  strength  shall  wither  in  their  shade." 

He  spoke ;  and  instant  from  bis  vot'rj's  bed, 
I'ogfiher  with  repose,  the  demon  fled. 
Again  cold  horrour  shook  the  zealot's  frame, 
And  all  hi«  hatred  of  Messiah's  name  420 

Bum'd  in  his  venom'd  heart,  while  veil'd  in  night 
Right  to  the  palace  sped  the  demon's  flight. 
Sleepless  the  king  he  found  in  dubious  thought ; 
His  conscious  fraud  a  thousand  terrours  brought; 

Ove  si  gran'  vestigio  e  del  tuo  scomo, 
Tu  neghittoso  aspetti  il  novo  giorno  ? 

Thus  elegantly  translated  by  Mr.  Hoole: 
Oh  !  Solyman,  regardless  chief,  awake! 
In  happier  hours  tby  grateful  slumber  take: 
Beneath  a  foreign  yoke  thy  subjects  bend. 
And  strangers  o'er  thy  land  their  rule  extend. 
Heredostthou  sleep  ?  here  closethy  careless  eyes. 
'    While  uninterr'd  each  lov'd  associate  lies  ? 
Here  where  thy  fame  has  felt  the  hostile  scorn. 
Canst  thou,  unthinking,  ^ait  the  rising  mom  ? 
37  "  I  deceivemyself  greatly,''  (saysCastera.)  •'  if 
this  simile  i;.  not  the  mo.-t  noble  and  the  most  na- 
tural that  can  be  found  in  any  poem.     It  has  been 
imitated  by  the  Spanish  comedian,  the  illustrious 
Lopez  de  Vega,   in  his  comedy  of  Orpheus  and 
Hurydice,  act  i.  scene  1. 

Como  mirar  pucde  ser 
El  sol  al  amanceer, 
I  quando  se  enciende,  no." 
Castera   adds   a  very   loose  translation   of  thes« 
Spanish  lines  in  French  verse.     The  literal  English 
is,  "  As  the  Sun  may  be  beheld  at  his  rising,  but, 
when  illustriously  kindled,  cannot."     Naked  how- 
ever as  this  is,  the  imitation  of  Cami  ens  is  evident. 
As  Castera  is  so  very  bold  in  his  encomium  of  this 
fine  simile  of  the  sim,  il  is  but  justice  to  add  his 
translationof  it,  together  with  the  original  Portu- 
guese, and  the  translation  of  Fanshaw.     Thus  the 
French  translator  : 

Les  veux  peuvent  soutenir  la  clart^  du  Soleil 
naissant,  mais  lorsqu'il  s'est  avance  dans  sa  car- 
riere  lumineuse,  et  que  ses  rayons  repandent  les 
aideurs  du  midi,  on  tacheroit  en  vain  de  I'envi- 
sager ;  un  prompt  aveuglement  serxiil  le  prix  d» 
cctte  aodace. 
Thus  elegantly  in  the  original : 

Em  quanto  he  fraca  a  for^a  desta  gente, 
Ordena  como  em  tudo  se  resis:a, 
Porque  quando  o  sol  sae,  facilmente 
Se  p6de  nelle  por  a  aguda  vista  : 
Porem  depois  que  sobe  claro.  et  ardentCi 
Se  a  agudeza  do<  olhos  o  •.orquisla 
Tao  cega  fica,  quondo  ficareis, 
Se  raizes  criar  Ihe  nao  tolheis. 
.\nd  thus  humbled  by  Fanshaw  : 

Now  whilst  this  people's  strength  is  not  yet  knit, 
Think  how  ye  may  resist  them  by  all  ways, 
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All  gloomy  as  the  hour,  around  him  staiiH 
With  ha^i>;ard  looks  the  hoary  iiiagi  band  3?  ; 
To  trace  what  fates  on  India's  wide  domain 
Attend  the  rovers  from  unheard-of  Spain, 


For  «hpn  the  Pun  is  in  hi^  non^iie  yit. 
But  let  him  once  up  to  his  zenith  sit. 
Upon  his  morning  beauty  men  may  paze  ; 
He  strikes  them  blind  with  his  meridian  rays; 
So  blind  will  ye  be,  if  ye  look  not  to  't, 
If  ye  permit  these  cedars  to  take  roof. 
3*  Or  the  Brimins,  the  diviner?  of  India.     Am 
mianus  Mareellinus,  1. 'J3.  says,    that  the  Persian 
magi   derived    their   knnvledgc  from   the  Biaoli- 
maiies  of  India.    And  Arianus.  1.  7.  cxpre.i-ly  gives 
the   Bramins  the   name  of  magi.     The   magi   of 
India,  says  he,  told  Alexand.-r,  on  his  pretensions 
to  divinity,  that  in  every  thing  he  W3S  like  other 
men,  except  that  he  t.iuk  less   rest,  and  ilid  ii;ore 
mischief.    The  Bramins  are  never  among  modern 
writers  called  magi. 

We  have  already  ohserved  that  the  wonderful 
virtues  peculiar  to  soine  plants  very  naturally 
contributed  to  establish  the  belief  in  m^igic.  And 
certain  it  is  that  maiiy  of  the  unlettered  natives 
of  Asia  and  South  America  have  a  knowledge  of 
several  drugs  most  powerful  in  their  effec^ts,  either 
as  poison,  aniidotes  of  poison,  or  as  disturbers  of 
the  imagination.  Their  ignorance  makes  them 
esteem  these  virtues  as  magical,  and  their  revenge 
against  all  Europeans  prompts  them  to  the  most 
religious  concealment.  In  the  vnynge  of  ,I:imes 
Neccius,  a  Dutchman,  in  160'2,  we  have  the  ac- 
count of  a  strange  delirium  which  seized  all  those 
of  his  crew,  who,  near  tl\e  kingdr)m  uf  Siam,  had 
eaten  of  a  certain  fruit  like  a  plum.  Son)C  ima- 
gined the  ship  was  overpowered  by  enemies,  and 
boldly  defended  their  cabins;  others  danced  and 
sung,  and  thought  themselveson  shore  at  a  drimken 
banquet  with  their  friends.  And  while  Mime 
chanted  hallelnjalis,  and  believed  they  saw  (;od 
and  his  angels,  others  lay  howling  on  the  decks, 
and  imagined  themselves  among  the  dauiuid  in 
Hell.  (Vide  Navig.  Jacobi  Neccii.)  This  delirium 
appears  to  take  possession  of  whatever  tempera- 
hient  of  mind  happens  at  the  time  to  be  predcmi- 
•lant ;  but  happily  it  is  cured  by  a  sound  sleep, 
tt  is  a  fact  well  attested,  that  the  Bramin  preten- 
ders to  magic  have  a  method  of  aHecting  the 
phantasies  of  those  who  apply  to  them.  This  is 
done  by  some  intoxicatmg  potion,  administered 
with  the  solemnities  of  witchcraft :  while  it  begins 
to  operate,  the  magician's  conversation  fixes  th** 
imagination  on  the  obiects  he  wishes  to  raise;  and 
after  recovering  sleep  these  objects  are  remem- 
bered as  the  clearest  visions.  In  the  appro lehes 
of  natural  madness  the  imagination  is  intensely 
tixed  upon  some  particular  object  or  alfortion. 
This  indicates  a  particular  alliance  between  this 
species  of  intoxication,  and  that  most  drendfnl 
disease.  The  I'ortugnesc  authors  meutit>n  ollur 
kinds  of  natural  magic,  as  known  to  the  Indians. 
When  Albuquerque  was  on  the  way  to  Malacca, 
he  attacked  a  large  ship,  but  just  as  his  men  were 
going  to  board  her,  she  suddenly  appeared  all  in 
flames,  which  obliged  the  Portuguese  to  hear  oil'. 
'J'hreedays  afterw.inl  the  same  vessel  sent  a  boat 
to  Albuquerque,  offering  an  alliance,  which  was 
accepted.      The  flames,  says  Osorius,  were  unly 


Prepared  in  dark  futurity  to  prove  43? 

I'lip  liell-langht  rituals  of  infernal  Jove  :     [sound, 
Miitt.ring    their    charms    and    spells    of  dreary 
With  naked  feet  they  beat  the  hollow  ground  ; 
Blue  gleams  the  altar's  llame  along  the  walls, 
With  dismal  holiow  groans  the  victim  falls  ; 
With  earnest  eyes  the  priestly  band  explore 
The  entrails  tbrohhing  in  the  living  gore. 
And  lo,  periniltcd  by  the  Power  Divine, 
I'he  hovering  demon  gives  the  dreadful  sign  39. 
Here  furions  War  her  gleamy  falchion  draws ; 
Here  lean-ribb'd  Famine  writhes  her  falling  jaws; 
Dire  as  the  fiery  pestilential  star,  441 

Darling  his  eyes,  high  on  his  trophied  car 
Stern  Tyranny  sweeps  n  ide  o'er  India's  ground, 
t)n  vulture  wings  fierce  Rapine  hovers  roiinil  ; 
Ills  after  ills,  and  India's  fetter'd  might, 
Ph'  eternal  yoke — Loud  shrieking  at  the  sight  *", 

artificial,  and  did  not  the  least  damage.  Another 
wouderful  adventure  immediately  happened.  The 
admiral  so.n  after  sent  his  long-boats  to  attack  a 
ship  commanded  by  one  Nehoada  Bceguea.  The 
enemy  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Nehoada 
hims  :lf  was  pierced  with  several  mortal  wounds, 
but  l.jst  not  one  drop  of  blood,  till  a  brar-elet  was 
taken  ofl'  his  arm,  when  immediately  the  blood 
gushed  out,  and  be  expired.  According  to  Osorius, 
this  was  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  virtue  of  a 
stone  in  the  bracelet  taken  out  of  an  animal  called 
cabrisia,  which  when  worn  on  the  body  could  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blocjd  from  the  mo.st  grievous 
wounils.  It  was  natural  for  the  Portuguese  soldiers 
lo  magnify  any  appearance  of  a  styptic,  which 
they  did  not  understand.  And  certain  it  is  that 
many  barbarous  tribes  are  possessed  of  some  na- 
tural secrets  which  the  learned  of  Europe  do  not 
yet  know.  It  is  not  long  since  an  eminent  disciple 
of  Newton  esteemed  the  discovery  of  electricity  as 
the  dream  of  a  distempered  brain.  Barbosa  re- 
lates that  one  Machamut,  who  expelled  the  king 
of  Guzarat  and  seized  the  throne,  had  so  accus- 
tomed himself  to  poisons,  that  he  could  kill  who- 
ever otl'ended  him  by  spitting  at  them.  His  con- 
cubines never  survived  a  second  evening.  This 
pi  rhap-  may  he  thought  to  confirm  what  is  said  of 
Mithridates;  but  both  stories  are  undoubtedly 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

39  This  is  analki-iun  to  the  trnth  of  history.  Bar- 
ros  relates,  that  an  augur  being  brought  before  the 
zamorim.  Km  hum  vaso  de  agua  I'he  inostran 
liunas  naos,  que  viu  ham  de  inuy  luu.'e  para  a  In- 
dia, p  que  a  gentc  d'ellas  scria  total  destruifani 
dos  Muuros  de  aqiiellas  partes. — '*  In  a  ^essel  of 
»ater  he  showed  him  some  ships  which  from  a 
great  distance  came  to  India,  the  perple  of  which 
would  etl'ect  -be  utter  subversion  of  the  .Moors." 
Camoens  has  certainly  chosen  a  mure  poetical 
inelhod  of  describing  this  divination,  a  method  in 
the  spirit  of  Virgil;  nor  in  this  is  he  inferior  to 
his  great  master.  The  supernatural  flame  which 
seizes  on  Lavinia,  while  assisting  at  the  saciiiice, 
alone  excepted,  every  other  part  of  the  augury  of 
Latinus,  and  his  dream  in  ihe  Albunean  forest, 
.vhither  he  went  to  consult  his  ancestor  the  god 
I'aunus,  in  dignity  and  poetical  colouring  cannot 
■  ome  in  coinparison  with  the  divination  of  the 
jiiagi,  and  the  appearance  of  the  demon  in  the 
dream  of  the  Moorish  priest. 

■•"  This  picture,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  is  but  a 
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The  starting  w'zards  from  tlie  altar  fly, 

And  >ilctit  hiirrour  ^^laies  in  every  eye; 

I'ale  stonds  tiie  pionareh,  lust  in  cold  dismay, 

And  naw  impatient  warts  the  linirerinij  da\'.       4.')0 

With  plourny  aspect  ruse  the  liii(;criiii;  d:inn. 
And  dropping  tears  flow'd  slowly  o'er  the  lawn; 
The  Moorish  priest, with  fearand  venjreancetVanght, 
Soon  asthe  light  appear'd  his  kindred  soujiht ; 
Appaird  and  trembling  with  iin;;enerniis  fear. 
In  secret  council  met,  ids  tale  they  iiear; 
As  check'd  by  Icrrtair  or  impell'd  by  hate, 
Of  varions  means  they  ponder  and  debate  ; 
Against  the  Liisian  train  what  arts  emjjoy. 
My  force  tu  sjau.uiiter,  or  by  fraud  destroy  ;      \C0 
Now  black,  now  pale,  their  bcariled  cheeks  appear. 
As  boiling  rap<'  prevails  or  boding  fear; 
ISeneath  their  shady  brows  their  eye-halls  roll, 
Nor  one  soft  gleam  be.-peaks  the  generous  soni : 
'J'hrough  quivering  lips   they  draw  their  parting 

breath, 
While  their  dark  fraud  decrees  the  works  of  death  : 
Nor  unresolved  the  power  of  gold  to  trv. 
Swift  to  the  lordly  catual's  gate  they  hie — 
Ah,  what  the  wisdom,  what  the  sleepless  tare 
Efficient  to  avoid  the  traitor's  snare  !  47U 

What  human  power  can  give  a  king  to  know 
The  smiling  aspect  of  tlie  luri<ing  fof  ! 
So  let  the  tyrant  plead  <' — the  patriot  king 
Knowsm(n,knowswlHncethe  patriot  virtues  spring; 
From  inward  worth,  from  conscience  lirm  and  bold, 
Not  from  the  man  whose  honest  name  is  sold, 
He  hopes  that  virtue,  whose  nnallerM  weight 
Stands  lixt,  unveering  with  the  storms  of  state. 

Lured  was  the  regent  with  the  Moorish  gi'ld, 
And  now  agreed  their  fraiidt'ul  course  to  hold,  480 
Swift  to  the  king  the  regent's  steps  I  hey  tread  ; 
The  king  they  found  o'erwhelm'd  in  sacred  diead. 
The  word  they  take,  their  ancient  deeds  relate, 
Their  ever  faithlul  service  of  the  state  ■'-; 

bad  compliment  to  the  heroes  of  the  l.usiad,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  discjvery.  A  little  considera- 
tion, however,  will  vindicate  Camocns.  It  is  the 
demon  and  the  enemies  of  the  Portuguese  who 
piooure  this  divination  ;  eicry  thing  in  it  is  dread- 
ful, on  purpose  to  determine  the  zauiorimto  <leslroy 
the  fleet  of  Cama.  In  a  (ornicr  prophecy  of  the 
conquest  of  India,  (when  the  catual  describes  the 
sculpture  of  the  royal  palace)  our  poet  has  been 
careful  to  asi  rihe  the  happiest  etiects  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  heroes; 

Beneath  their  sway  maiestlc,  wise,  and  mild. 
Proud  of  her  victor's  laws,  thrice  happy  India  smiled. 

4'  In  this  short  declamation,  a  seeming  excres- 
cence, the  business  of  thepoem  in  reality  is  carried 
on.  The  zamorim,  and  his  prime  minister  the 
oatual,  are  artfully  characteiized  in  it  j  and  the 
assertion, 

Lured  was  the  regent  with  the  Moorish  gold, 
is  happily  introduced  by  the  manly  declamatory 
reflections  which  immediately  precede  it. 

*^  An  explanation  of  the  word  Moor  is  here  ne- 
ccssary.  Whtn  the  east  aiVorded  no  more  fiehl 
for  the  swtfrd  of  the  conqueror,  the  Saracens,  as- 
sisted by  the  Moors,  who  bad  embraced  their  re- 
ligion, laid  the  iinest  countries  in  Europe  iit  blood 
and  desolation.  As  their  various  embarkatiuiis 
were  from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  Euroiiean- 
gave  the  aame  of  Moors  to  all  the  professors  of  tlie 


"   I'or  ages  long,  from  shore  to  distant  shore, 
I'or  thee  our  ready  keels  the  traflic  Ixjre  : 
For  thee  we  d;rred  each  borrour  of  the  wave  ; 
Wh.ii(  'i  r  thy  treasures  boast  our  labours  gave. 
And  wilr  thou  now  confer  our  long-earn'd  due, 
Confer  thy  favour  on  a  lawless  crew  ?  490 

The  race  they  boast,  as  tigers  of  the  wold 
Hear  their  proud  swiiy  by  justice  uncontrol'd. 
Vet  for  their  crimis,  expell'd  that  bloody  hump, 
I  liese,  i,'er  the  deep,  rapacious  plunderers  ruara. 
Their  dee<is  we  know  j  round  Afric's  shores  they 

came, 
.And  s|)r<  ad,  where'er  they  past,  devouring  flame  ; 
Muyanibic's  towers,  enroll'd  in  sheets  of  fire, 
Bla/wl  to  the  sky,  her  own  funereal  pyre. 
Imperial  Calient  shall  feel  the  same, 
And   tiiese   proud  state-rooms    feed    the    funeral 

Ihme ;  500 

^^'hile  man}'  a  league  far  round,  their  joyful  eyes 
Shall  mark  old  ocean  reddening  to  the  skies. 
Such  lireadful  fates,  o'er  thee,  CTking,  depend. 
Vet  Willi  thy  fall  our  fate  shall  never  blend  : 
l-',ico'er  the  east  arise  the  second  dawn, 
Our  fleets,  our  nation  from  thy  laud  withdrawn, 
111  olh,T  climes,  beneath  a  kinder  reign 
Shall  tix  their  port : — yet  may  the  threat  be  vain  ! 
If  wiir  thou  with  us  thy  powers  employ, 
Soon  shall  our  powers  the  robber-crew  destroy,  5lO 
I!y  their  own  arts  and  secret  deeds  o'ercume, 
Here  shall  they  meet  the  fate  escaped  at  home." 

M.ihommedan  religion.  In  the  same  manner  the 
eastern  nations  blended  all  the  armies  of  the  Cru- 
saders under  one  appellation,  and  the  Franks,  of 
whom  the  army  of  Godfrey  was  mostly  composed, 
became  their  common  name  forall  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west.  The  appellation  even  reached  China. 
When  the  Portuguese  tirst  arrived  in  that  empire, 
the  Chinese,  softening  the  r  intoi,  called  both  them 
and  their  cannon  by  the  name  of  Falanks,  a  name 
which  is  still  retained  at  Canton,  and  in  other  parts 
of  tlie  Chinese  dominions.  Before  the  arrival  of 
(iama,  as  already  observed,  all  the  traffic  of  the 
east,  from  the  Ethiopian  side  of  Africa  to  China, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Arabian  Mahommedan-.  w!-o, 
without  incorporating  with  the  Pagan  natives,  had 
their  colonies  established  io  every  country  com- 
modious for  commerce.  These  the  Portuguese 
■  ailed  Mo'irs;  and  at  present  the  Mahommedans 
of  India  are  called  the  Mooi-s  of  Hindostan  by  the 
latest  of  our  English  writers.  The  inlelligence 
which  these  Moors  ga\e  to  one  another,  relative  to 
the  actions  of  Gama;  the  general  terrour  with 
which  they  beheld  the  appearance  of  Europeans, 
uhose  rivalsliip  they  dreaded  as  the  de.struction  of 
theirpower;  the  various  frauds  and  arts  they  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  return  of  one  man  of  (Jama's 
fleet  to  Europe;  and  their  threat  to  withdraw 
from  the  dominions  of  th«  zamorim  ;  are  all  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  history.  'I  he  speeches  of 
the  zamorim  and  of  t^aina,  which  follow,  are  also 
founded  in  truth.  They  are  only  poetical  para- 
phrases of  the  speeches  ascribed  by  Osorius  to  the 
Indian  sovereign  and  the  I'ortigucse  adi.dral. 
Where  the  subject  was  so  happily  adapteil  ^  the 
epic  .Muse,  to  niglei'  it  would  have  been  p  pre- 
hensible  :  and  Camo.  os,  uot  uuiosily  thought, 
'hat  he  reality  o(  '  •,  hero's  adv,  ntui  s  gave  a 
ugiolv  to  hispotm  -.v  !r  u  Gaina,  inh..  discourse 
witli  the  king  of  Meliudd,  finishes  the  debcriptioii 
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While  thus  the  priest  detain'd  the  monarch's  car, 
His  cheeks  confessM  the  quivering  pulse  of  fear. 
Unconscious  of  the  worth  tljat  fires  the  brave, 
In  state  a  monarch,  but  in  heart  a  slave. 
He  view'd  brave  Vasco  and  his  generous  train. 
As  his  own  passiorts  stampM  the  conscious  stain  : 
Nor  less  liis  rage  the  fraudful  regent  tired  ; 
And  valiant  Gama's  fate  was  now  conspired.      52(i 

A,mbassadors  from  India  Gnma  suuglit, 
Andoaths  of  peace  for  oathsof  friendship  brought ; 
The  glorious  tale,  't  was  all  he  wish'd  to  tell ; 
So  IMon's  fate  was  seai'd  when  Hector  fell. 

Again  convoked  before  the  Indian  throne. 
The  monarch  meets  him  with  a  ragelul  frown; 
And  "  Own,"  he  cries,  "  the  naked  trutn  reveal, 
Then  shall  my  bounteous  grace  thy  p;irdon  seal. 
Feign'd  is  the  treaty  thou  pretend'st  to  bring, 
Nocountry  owns  thee,  and  thouown'st  no  king.  j30 
Thy  life,  long  roving  o'er  the  deep,  I  know, 
A  lawless  robber,  every  man  thy  foe. 
And  think'st  thou  credit  to  thy  tale  to  gain  ? 
Mad  were  the  sovereign,  and  the  hope  were  vain, 
Through  ways  uidsnown,  from  utmost  ive^tcrn  shore, 
To  bid  bis  fleets  the  utmost  east  explore. 
Great  is  thy  monarch,  j^o  thy  words  declare  ; 
But  sumptuous  gilts  the  proof  of  greatness  bear: 
Kings  thus  to  kings  their  empire's  grandeur  show  ; 
Thus  prove  thy  truth,  thus  we  thy  truth  allow.  540 
If  not,  what  credence  will  the  wise  all'urd  f 
What  monarch  trust  the  wandering  seaman's  word  ? 
No  sumptuous  gift  thou  bring'st  *^ — Yet,  though 

some  crime 
Has  thrown  thee  hanish'd  from  thy  native  clime, 
(Such  oft  of  old  the  hero's  fate  has  been) 
Here  end  thy  toils,  nor  tempt  new  fates  unseen ; 
F.acli  landthe  brave  man  nobly  calls  his  home: 
Or  if,  bold  pirates,  o'er  the  deep  you  roam, 
Skill'd  the  dread  storm  to  brave,  O  welcome  here  ! 
Fearless  of  death  or  shame  confess  sincere :       550 
My  name  shall  then  thy  dread  protection  be. 
My  captain  thou,  unrivall'd  on  the  sea." 

Oh  now,  ye  Muses,  sing  what  goddess  llred 
Gama's  proud  bosom,  and  his  lips  inspired. 
Fair  Aci<lalia,  love's  celestial  queen  «, 
The  graceful  goddess  of  the  fearless  mien, 

of  his  voyage,  he  makes  a  spirited  apostrophe  to 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  asserts,  that  the  adven- 
tures which  he  had  actually  experienced,  greatly 
exceeded  all  the  wonders  of  their  fables,  ta- 
mpens  also,  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  avails  him- 
self of  the  same  assertion. 

"  "  As  the  Portuguese  did  not  expect  to  find 
any  people  but  savages  beyond  the  Cape  ot  Good 
Hope,  they  only  broughtwith  iheni  some  preserves 
and  confections,  with  trinkets  of  coral,  ofglass,  and 
other  trifles.  This  opinion  however  deceivi  d  them. 
In  ^!elindaand  in  Calicut  they  found  civilised  na- 
tions, whei.'  the  arts  flourished;  who  wanted  no- 
thing, vfho  were  |)Ossessedof  alltherelinements  and 
delicacies  on  which  wevalue  ourselves.  The  king 
of  Melinda  had  the  generosity  to  be  contented  with 
the  present  which  (.'ama  made:  but  the  zamorim 
wfth  a  disdainful  eye  beheld  the  gifts  which  were 
oiTered  to  him.  the  present  was  thus:  four 
mantles  of  scarlet,  six  hats  adorned  with  feathers, 
four  chaplets  of  coral  beads,  t\/elve  Tin  key  car- 
pets, seven  drinking-cups  of  bra.-s,  a  chest  of  sugar, 
two  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  of  honey'" — Castcra. 

M  Castera  derives  Acidalia  from  anniii;,  which, 


Her  graceful  freedom  on  his  look  bcstow'd, 
And  all  collected  in  his  bosom  glow'd, 

"  Sovereign,"he  cries,  "oftwilness'd,  well  I  know 
The  rageful  falsehood  of  the  Mnorish  foe;         5tj() 
Tlieir  fraudful  tales,  from  hatred  bred,  believed. 
Thine  ear  is  poison'd,  and  thine  eye  deceived. 
What  light,  what  shade  the  courtier's  mirrour  gives. 
That  light,  that  shade,  the  guarded  king  receives. 
iMe  hast  thou  view'd  in  colours  not  mine  own, 
'I  et  bold  I  promise  shall  my  truth  be  known. 
If  o'er  the  seas  a  lawless  pest  I  roam, 
A  blooil-stain'd  exile  from  my  native  home. 
How  many  a  fertile  shore  and  beauteous  isle, 
Where  Nature's  gifts  unclaim'd,  unbounded  smile. 
Mad  have  I  left,  to  dare  the  burning  zone,       o"l 
And  all  the  horrouvs  of  the  gulfs  unknown 
That  loar  beneath  the  axle  of  the  world, 
Where  ne'er  before  was  daring  sail  unfuri'd  ! 
And  have  I  left  these  beauteous  shores  behind, 
And  have  I  dari'ii  the  rage  of  every  wind,       [frost, 
That  now  breathed  fire,  and  now  came  wing'd  with 
Lured  by  the  plunder  of  an  unknown  coast? 
Kot  thus  the  robber  leaves  his  certain  prey        5'i9 
For  the  gay  promise  of  a  nameless  day.  [man 

Dread  and  slujiendous,  more  than  death-doom'd 
Might  hope  to  compass,  more  than  wisdom  plan, 
To  thee  my  toils,  to  thee  my  dangers  rise  : 
Ah  !  Lishoa's  kings  behold  with  other  eyes. 
Where  virtue  calls,  where  glory  leads  the  way, 
No  dangers  move  them,  and  no  toils  dismay. 
Long  have  the  kings  of  Lusns'  daring  race 
Resolved  the  limits  of  the  deep  to  trace, 
Beneath  the  morn  to  ride  the  furthest  waves, 
.^n<l  pierce  the  furthest  shore  ol<l  ocean  laves.  590 
."-prong  from  the  princely,  before  whose  matchless 
The  strength  of  Afric  wither'd  as  a  flower     [power 
Never  to  bloom  again,  great  Henry  shone. 
Each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art  his  own; 
Cold  as  his  sire,  by  toils  on  toils  untired. 
To  find  the  Indian  shore  his  pride  aspired. 
Beneath  the  stars  that  round  the  Hydra  shine. 
And  where  fam'd  Argo  hangs  the  heavenly  sign. 
Where  thirst  and  fever  binn  on  every  gale. 
The  dauntless  Henry  rear'd  the  Lusian  sail.     61)0 
Etnbolden'd  by  the  meed  that  crown'd  his  toils. 
Beyond  the  nide-spread  shores  and  numerous  isles. 
Where  both  the  tropics  pour  the  burning  day. 
Succeeding  heroes  forced  th'  exploring  way  : 
That  race  which  never  view'd  the  Pleiads'  car, 
I'hat  barbarous  race  beneath  the  southern  star. 
Their  eyes  beheld — Dread    roar'd  the  blast — the 
Boils  to  the  sky,  the  meeting  whirlwinds  rave  [wave 
O'er  the  torn  heavens;  loud  on  their  awe-struck  ear 
Great  Nature  seem'd  tocall,  '  .\pproachnothere'-^ 
At  Lishoa's  court  they  told  their  dread  escape, 61 1 
And  from  her  raging  tempesis  named  the  Cape  i^. 
'  Thou  sonthmost  point,'thejnytul  kingcxclaim'd, 
'  Cape  of  Good  Hope  be  thou  foi  ever  named  ! 
Onward  my  (leets  shall  dare  the  dreadful  way, 
And  find  the  regions  of  the  infant  day.' 
In  vain  the  dark  and  ever-howling  blast 
Proclaimed,  •  This  ocean  never  shall  be  past         ' 
Throuch  that  dread  ocean,  and  the  tempests'  roar, 
My  king  commanded,  and  my  course  1  bore.     6'20 

he  says,   implies  to  act  without  fear  or  restraint. 
Acidalia  is  one  of  the  names  of  Venus,  in  V  irgil  ; 
derived   from   Acidalus,  a  fountain  sacred  to  her 
in  Bn^utia. 
ti  John  I.  *^  See  the  Preface. 
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The  pillar  thus  of  deatliless  fame  47,  bpyiin 
JlyotlRT  chiefs,  bL'iieatli  the  rising  Sun 
In  thy  groat  realm  now  to  the  skie'*  I  raise, 
The  ileathle^s  pillar  of  my  nation's  praise. 
Through  these  wild  seas  no  costly  gift  I  brought; 
Thy  shore  alone  and  friendly  peace  I  sought. 
Anil  yet  to  thee  the  noblest  gift  I  bring 
The  world  can  boast— the  friendship  of  my  king. 
And  mark  the  word,  his  greatness  shall  appear 
When  next  my  course  to  India's  strand  I  steer,  630 
.'^uch  proofs  I'll  bring  as  never  man  before 
In  deeds  of  strife  or  peaceful  friendship  b^jre. 
Weigh  now  my  words,  my  truth  demands  the  light, 
Tor  truth  shall  ever  boast,  at  last,  resistless  mijjht." 

Boldly  the  hero  spake  with  brow  severe, 
(If  fraud  alike  unconscious  as  of  fear  : 
His  noble  contidence  with  truth  imprest 
Sunk  deep,  unwelcome,  in  the  monarch's  breast ; 
Nor  wanting  charms  his  avarice  to  gain 
.Appear'd  the  coinmeroe  of  illustiiotis  Spain.     640 
Yet  as  the  sick  man  loathes  the  bitter  draught. 
Though  rich  with  health  he  knows  the  cup  comes 

fraught ; 
His  health  without  it,  self-deceiv'd,  he  weighs, 
Now  hastes  tn  quaff  the  drug,  and  now  delays  : 
Reluctant  thus  as  wavering  passion  veer'd, 
The  Indian  lord  the  dauntless  Cania  heard  ; 
The  Moorish  threats  yet  soiin<ling  in  his  ear, 
He  acts  with  caution,  and  is  led  by  fear. 
With  solemn  pomp  he  bids  his  lords  prepare 
The  friendly  banquet,  to  the  regent's  care         6511 
Commends  brave  Gama,  and  with  pomp  retires  ; 
The  regent's  hearths  awake  the  social  fires ; 
Wide  o'er  the  board  tlie  royal  feast  is  spread, 
And  fair  embroidered  shines  De  Gama's  bed. 
1  he  regent's  palace  high  o'erlook'd  the  bay 
Where  Gama's  black-ribb'd  tieet  at  anchor  lay. 

All,  why  the  voice  of  ire  and  bitter  woe 
O'er  Tago's  banks,  ye  Nymphs  of  Tagus,  show  j 
The  flowery  garlands  from  your  ringlets  torn. 
Why  wandering  wild  with  tremblinssteps  f  .rlorn  ! 
The  demon's  rage  you  saw,  and  uiarkM  his  flight  66 1 
To  the  dark  mansions  of  eternal  night: 
You  saw  how  howling  through  the  shades  beneath 
He  waked  new  horrours  in  the  realms  of  death. 
What  trembling  tempests  shook  the  thrones  of  Hell, 
And  groan'd  aiong  her  cave<:,  ye  Muses,  tell. 
The  rage  of  baffled  fraud,  and  all  the  6re 
Of  powerless  hate,  with  tenfold  Hames  conspire  ; 
From  every  eye  the  tawny  lightnings  glare, 
And  Hell,  illumined  by  the  ghastly  flare,  6'70 

(A  drear  blue  gleam)  in  tenfold  horrour  shows 
Hor  darkling  caverns;  from  his  dungeon  rose 
Hagar's  stern  son,  pale  was  his  earthy  hue. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  lightuings  blue; 
Convulsed  with  rage  the  dreadful  shade  demands 
The  last  assistance  of  th'  infernal  bands. 
As  when  the  whirlwinds,  sudden  bursting,  bear 
Th'  autumnal  leaves  high-floating  through  the  air ; 
So  rose  the  legions  of  th'  infernal  state. 
Dark  fraud,  base  art,  fierce  rage,  and  burninghate : 
Wingd  by  the  furies,  to  the  Indian  strtind        6S1 
They  bend  ;  the  demon  leads  the  dreadful  band, 


"     Till  I  now  ending  what  those  did  begin. 
The  furthest  pillar  in  thy  realm  advance, 
lireaking  the  element  of  molten  tin 


And  in  tlie  bos'iins  of  the  raging  Moors 
All  their  collected  living  strength  he  pouri. 
One  breast  alone  against  his  mgc  was  steel'd. 
Secure  in  spotless  truth's  celestial  shield. 

t)ne  evening  past,  another  evening  closed, 
n.e  recent  still  brave  Gama's  Mrit  op|  osed; 
IIh-  Lusi.in  chief  his  guarded  gue-t  detain'd, 
With  arts  on  arts,  and  vows  of  friendship  feign'd. 
His  fiaudf  .1  art,  though  veil'd  in  deepdisgnisc,  691 
Shfne  bright  to  (Kama's  maimer-piercing  eyes. 
As  in  the  Sun's  bright  beam  the  gamesome  boy** 
Plays  with  the  shining  steel  ur  crystal  toy, 

J'Jmit.ited  from  Virgil,  who,  by  the  same  simile, 
describes  the  fluctuation  of  the  thoughts  of  .€ncas, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Latian  war: 

Laomcdontius  heros 

Cuncta  vidcus,  magni  curarum  fluctuat  a;stu, 
Atque  aiiimum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit 

illiic, 
In  partcsque  rapit  varias,  perqne  omnia  versat. 
Sicataquii-  trcuinium  labris  ubi  lumen  ahcnis 
Sole  repercussura,  aut  radianlis  imagine  I.ui:3, 
Omnia  peivolitat  late  loca :  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur,  suminique  tent  laquearia  tecti. 

This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  anxious  mind, 
Thinks,  and  rejects  the  counsels  he  design'd  ; 
Explores  himself  in  vam,  in  every  part. 
And  gives  no  rest  to  his  disnacted  heart : 
So  v.hcn  the  Sun  by  day  or  Moon  by  night 
Strike  on  the  polish'd  brass  their  tremblinglight. 
The  glitt'ring  s]iccies  here  and  there  divide, 
.'ind  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to  side; 
Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play, 
And  to  the  ceiling  flash  the  glaring  day. 
Ariosto  has  also  adopted  this  simile  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  Orlando  Furio^o  : 

Qiial  d'acqna  cbiira  il  tremolnnte  lume 
Dal  Sol  percossa,  o  da'  notturni  rai. 
Per  gli  ampli  tetti  va  con  lungo  salto 
A  deslra,  ed  a  sinistra,  e  basso,  ed  alto. 

So  from  a  water  clear,  the  trembling  light 
Of  Phoebus,  or  the  silver  ray  of  night. 
Along  the  spacious  rooms  with  splendour  plays. 
Now  high,  now  low,  and  shifts  a  thousand  «ays. 
Huole. 

But  the  happiest  circumstance  belongs  to  Ca- 
moens.  Tlie  velocity  and  various  shiftings  of  the 
sun-beam,  reflected  from  a  piece  of  crystal  or 
polished  steel  in  the  hand  of  a  boy,  give  a  much 
stronger  idea  of  the  violent  agitation  and  sudden 
shitting--  of  thouglit,than  the  image  of  the  trembling- 
light  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  reflected  from  a  ves- 
sel of  water.  The  brazen  vessel  however,  and  not 
the  water,  is  only  mentioned  by  Drydeo.  Nor 
must  another  inaccuracy  pass  nnohserved:  that  the 
reflection  of  the  Moon  "  Itashcd  toe  glaring  day" 
is  not  countenanced  by  the  original.  The  critic 
however,  who,  fiom  the  mention  ot  these,  will  infer 
any  disrespect  to  the  name  of  Dryden,  is,  as  critics 
often  are,  ignorantof  the  writer's  meaning.  Avery 
difterent  inference  is  intended  :  if  so  grea'.  a  mas- 
ter as  Dryden  has  erred,  let  the  reader  remember. 


that  other  translators  are  liable  to  fail,  and  that  a 
Through  horrid  storms  I  lead  to  thee  the  I  few    inaccuracies  o  iglit   by  no  means  to  be  p:o- 
dance.  Fanshaw,    duced  as  the  specimens  of  any  composition. 
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Swift  and  irregular,  by  sudden  stmts. 
The  lirinp;  ray  witli  viewless  motion  <liiits. 
Swift  oVr  the  wall,  the  floor,  the  rocf,  hy  (urns 
The  suD-beam  dances,  and  tlie  ra'liance  burns  : 
Tu  quick  succession  thus  a  thousand  views 
The  sapient  Lusian's  lively  ihrumbt  luusues  ;     T 
Quick  as  the  lij^htninj;  every  view  revolves, 
And,  weighing  all,  fixt  are  his  dread  resolves. 
0*er  India's  shore  the  sable  night  d<  scends, 
And  Gama,  now,  Sfi-lndcd  from  his  friends, 
Detain'd  a  captive  in  the  room  of  state. 
Anticipates  in  thought  to  morrow's  fate; 
For  just  Mozaide  no  generous  care  delays, 
And  Vasco's  trust  with  friendly  toils  repays.     7 


LrSIAD    IX. 

Red  rose  the  dawn  ;  roli'd  o*er  the  low*iing  sky, 

The  scattering  clouds  of  tawny  purple  flv. 

While  yet  the  day-spring  struggled  with  the  gloom. 

The  Indian  monarch  sought  the  regcut's  dume. 

In  all  the  luxury  of  Asiau  state 

High  on  a  gem-starr'd  couch  the  monarch  sate; 

Then  on  th'  illustrious  captive  heiuiing  down 

His  eyes,  stern  darkend  with  a  threatening  frown, 

**  Thy  truthless  tale,"  he  cries,  **  thy  art  appears, 

Coufes't  inirlorious  by  thy  cautious  fears.  li) 

Yet  still  if  friendship,  hone-t,  thou  implore, 

Yet  now  command  thy  vessels  to  the  shore  : 

<^encrousas  to  thy  friends  thy  sails  resign, 

IVI}'  will  commands  it,  and  the  power  is  mine  : 

In  vain  thy  art,  in  vain  thy  might  wiihstands, 

Tliy  sails,  and  rudders  too,  my  will  demands  ' : 

Such  be  the  test,  thy  boasted  truth  to  try, 

Each  other  test  despised,  I  fixt  deny. 

And  has  my  regent  sued  two  days  in  vain  ! 

In  vain  my  mandate,  and  the  captive  cliain  !       20 

Yet  not  in  vain,  proud  chief,  ourself -hall  sue 

"From  thee  the  honour  to  my  friendship  due: 

»e  force  compel  thee,  let  the  grace  be  thine, 

Our  crrace  permits  it,  freely  to  resign, 

Freely  to  trust  our  friendship,  ere  too  late 

Our  injured  honour  fix  thy  <lreadful  fate,** 

Whde  thus  he  spake  his  changeful  lonk  declared. 
In  his  proud  breast  what  starting  passions  warr'd. 
No  feature  moved  on  Gama's  face  was  f-cf-n, 
Stern  he  replies,  with  bold  yet  anxious  mien,       50 
**  In  me  my  sovereign  represented  see. 
His  state  is  wounded,  and  he  speaks  in  me  : 
IJnawed  by  threats,  by  dangers  luiconliol'd. 
The  laws  of  nations  bid  my  tongue  be  bohl, 
Kq  more  thy  justice  holds  the  righteous  scale. 
The  arts  of  falsehood  and  the  Moors  j^revail ; 
I  see  the  doom  my  favonr'd  foes  decree. 
Yet,  though  in  chains  I  stand,  my  fleet  is  free. 
The  bitter  taunts  of  scorn  the  brave  disdain  ; 
Few  be  my  words,  your  arts,  your  threats  are  vain. 
Hy  sovereign's  fleet  I  yield  not  to  your  sway  '^ ;     41 
S^fe  shall  my  fleet  to  Lisboa's  strand  convey 


»  According  to  history.     See  the  Preface. 
'*  The  circumstance  of  Gama's  refusing  to  put  his 
fleet  into  the  power   of  the  zamorim,  is  thus  ren- 
dered by  Fanshaw; 

The  Malabar  protests  that  he  shall  rot 
In  prison,  if  he  send  not  for  the  ships. 
He  constant,  (and  with  noble  anger  hot) 
His  naughty  menace  weighs  not  ^t  two  chips. 


The  glorious  tale  nf  all  the  toils  I  bore, 
Afiic  surroimded,  and  the  lu'lian  shore 
Disc<»'ered — These  1  pledged  my  life  to  gain  ; 
The.se  to  my  country  shall  my  life  maintain. 
One  wish  alone  my  earnest  heart  desires, 
The  sole  impassiuu'd  hope  my  bicast  respires; 
My  finrsh'd  labours  may  my  sovereign  hear! 
Besides  that  wi.-;h,  nor  hope  I  know,  nor  fear.        50 
And  lo,  the  victim  of  your  rage  I  stand. 
And  bare  my  b  »som  to  the  murderer  s  hand," 

With  lofty  mien  he  hpake.     In  stern  disdain, 
"My   threats,**  the  muuaich  cries,  "were  never 

Swift  g'we  the  sign" — Swift  as  he  spake,  appear'd 
The  dancing  streamer  o'er  the  palace  rear'd  ; 
Instant  another  ensign  di-irant  rose,  [throws 

Where,   jutting  thi-.npli   the  Ibod,   the    muuutaui 
A  ridge  enonnous,  and  on  either  side 
Defends  the  harlK)urs  fiom  the  furious  tide.         60 
Pioud  on  his  couch  th'  indignant  monarch  sa'e, 
Attd  awful  silence  fillMthe  room  of  state. 
With  scciel  joy  the  Moors,  exuhiug,  glow'd. 
And  bent  their  eyes  whore  Gama's  navy  rode; 
Then,  proudly  heaved  with  panting  hope,  exjdnre 
The  woud-ciown'd  upland  of  the  bending  shore. 
Soon  o'er  the  palms  a  mast's  tall  pendant  llows, 
Bright  lo  the  Sun  the  purple  radiance  glows  i 
In  martial  pomp,  far  streaming  to  the  skies. 
Vanes  after  vanes  in  swift  succession  rise,  70 

And  through  the  opening  forest-i-oughs  of  green 
The  sails'  white  histre  moving  on  is  seen ; 
When  sudden  rushing  by  the  point  of  land 
The  bowsprit5  nod,  and  wide  the  sails  expand; 
Full  jKrtiring  on  the  sight,  in  warlike  pride. 
Extending  still  the  rising  squadrons  ride  : 
O'er  every  tieck,  beneath  the  m(>rning  rays, 
LJke  melted  gold  the  brazen  spear-points  blaze; 
Each  pmre surrounded  with  a  huudred  oars, 
Old  ocean  boils  around  the  crowded  prores:        80 
And  five  times  now  in  number  Gauias  might. 
I*roudly  their  boastful  shouts  provoke  the  fight; 
Far  round  the  shore  the  echoing  peal  rebounds, 
Behind  the  hill  an  answering  shout  resounds: 
Still  by  the  point  new-spreading  saiL  appear. 
Till  seven  times  Gama's  fleet  concludes  the  rear. 
Again  the  shout  triumphant  shakes  the  bay  ; 
Fornrd  as  a  crescent,  wedg*d  in  lirtn  array. 
Their  fleefs  wide  horns  the  Lusiau  ships  enclasp, 
Prepaicd  to  crush  them  in  their  iron  grasp.         90 

Shouts  echo  shouts with  stern  disdainful  eyes 

The  Indian  king  to  manly  Gama  cries, 
"  Not  one  of  thine  on  Lisboa's  shore  shall  tell 
The  glorious  tale,  how  bold  thy  heroes  fell." 
With  alter'd  visage,  for  his  eyes  flash'd  fire, 
'•  Gfid  sent  me  here,  and  God's  avengeful  ire 
Shall  blast  thy  perfidy,"  great  Vascu  cried, 
*•  And  humble  in  the  dust  thy  wither'd  pride." 
A  prophet's  glow  inspired  his  panting  breast ; 
Indignant  smiles  the  monarch's  bcorn  confest.    100 
Again  deep  silence  fills  the  room  of  state, 
And  the  proud  Moors,  secure,  exulting  wait : 
And  now  enclasping  Gama's  in  a  ring. 

Their  fleet  sweeps  on loud  whizzing  from  the 

string 
The  black-wing'd  arrows  float  along  the  sky. 
And  rising  clouds  the  falling  clouds  supply. 
The  lofty  crowding  spears,  that  bristling  stood 
Wide  o'er  the  galleys  as  an  upright  wood, 
Bend  sudden,  level'l'd  for  tjie  closing  fight ; 
The  points  wide-waving  shed  a  gleamy  light.    1 10 
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Elate  with  joy,  the  kiiip  Ms  aspect  rears, 
And  <aliant  Gama,  thrili'd  wiUi  tiaiispurt,  hears 
His  drums.'  bold  rattling  raise  the  battle  sound  j 
Echo  deep-toned  hoan,e  vibrates  far  around  ; 
The  s-liiverinfj  trumpets  tear  the  shrill-voiced  air, 
Qiliverinfi  the  gale,  the  tlashinsr  lightning!  flare. 
The  stnoke  rolls  wide,  and  sudden  bursts  the  roar, 
'l"ho  IdtC-d  waves  tall  tremblinj:,  deep  the  shore 
(j'roans  ;  quick  and  quicker  blaze  embraces  blaze 
In  flashini,'  arms;   louder  the  thundei-s  raise       120 
Tbeir  roaring,  rolling  o'er  the  beniled  skies 
Th"  burst  incessant ;  awe  struck  echo  dies 
Faltering  and  deafen'd  ;  from  the  brazen  throats. 
Cloud  after  cloud,  inrolPd  in  darkness,  floats, 
Curling  their  sulph'rous  folds  of  fiery  blue, 
'Jill  their  huge  volumes  take  the  fleecy  hue, 
And  roll  wide  o'er  the  sky  ;  wide  as  the  sight 
Can  measure  Heaven,  slow  rolls  the  cloudy  white  : 
Beneath,  the  smoky  blackness  spreads  afar 
Irs  hovering  wings,  and  veils  the  dreadful  war  150 
IJcep  in  its  horrid  breast;  the  (ierce  red  glare. 
Chequering  the  rifted  darkness,  (ires  the  air, 
Kach  moment  lost  and  kindled,  while  around 
T  he  mingling  thunders  swell  the  lengthcn'd  sound. 
WTicn  piercing  sudden  through  the  dreadful  roar 
The  yelling  shrieks  of  thousands  strike  the  shore  : 
Presaging  horrour  through  the  monarch's  breast 
Crept  cold  ;   and  gloomy  o'er  the  distant  east 
Through  Gata's  hills  the  whirling  tempest  sigh'd  3, 
And  Mcstward  sweeping  to  t'ac  hlackcn'd  tide,  140 
HoH  I'd  o'er  the  trembling  palace  as  it  past. 
And  o'er  the  gilded  walls  a  gloomy  twilight  cast  ; 
Then,  furious  rushing  to  the  darken'd  hay<, 
Kesistless  swept  the  hiack-wing'd  night  away. 
With  all  the  clouds  that  ho\er'd  o'er  the  tight. 
Anil  o'er  the  weary  combat  pour'd  the  light. 
As  by  an  Alpine  mountain's  pathless  side 
Some  traveller  strays,  unfriended  of  a  guide; 
If  o'er  the  hills  the  sable  night  descend, 
And  gathering  tempests  with  the  darkness  blend,!  50 
Deep  from  the  cavern'd  nicks  beneath  aghast 
He  hears  the  howling  of  the  whirlwind's  blast ;' 
Above  resounds  the  crash,  and  down  the  steep 
Some  rolling  weight  groans    on    with  foundering 
Aghast  he  stands  amid  the  shades  of  night,  [sweep  ; 
And  all  his  soul  implores  the  friendly  light : 
li  comes;   the  dreary  lightnings  quivering  blaze, 
The  yawning  depth  beneath  his  lifted  step  betrays; 
Instant  unmanu'd,  aghast  in  horrid  pain. 
His  knees  no  more  their  sickly  weight  sustain;  160 
Powerless  he  sinks,  no  more  his  heart-blood  flows ; 
So  sunk  the  monarch,  and  his  heart-blood  froze; 
So  sunk  he  down,  when  o'er  the  clouded  bay 
The  rushing  ivhiilwind  pour'd  the  sudden  day: 
Disaster's  giant  arm  in  one  wide  sweep 
Appear'd,  and  ruin  blacken'd  o'er  the  deep  ; 
'I'he  sheeted  masts  drove  floating  o'er  the  tide. 
And  the  torn  hulks  roll'd  tumbling  on  the  side ; 
Some  shattcr'.d  plank  each  heaving  billow  tost, 
And  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  dash'd  on  the  coast  170 

3  The  hills  ofGataor  Gate,  mountains  which 
form  a  natural  barrier  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
kingdom  of  Malabar. 

^Nature's  rirde  wall,  a^inst  the  fierce  Canar 
They  guard  the  fertile  lawns  of  Malabar. 

Lusiad  vii. 
*  For  the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  and  the 
tempest  which  then  happened,  see  the  Preface. 


Groau'd  prores  ingulf'd,  the  lashing  surges  rave 
Cter  thu  black  keels  uptum'd,  the  swelling  wave 
Kisses  the  lofty  mast's  reclining  head  ; 
.And  far  at  sea  some  few  torn  galleys  fled. 
Amid  the  dreadful  scene  triumphant  rode 
The  Liisian  war-ships,  and  their  aid  bestow'd  : 
Their  speedy  boats  far  round  assisting  ply'd. 
Where  plunsing,  struggling,  in  the  rolling  tide, 
Grasping    the    shatter'd   wrecks,    the   vanquish'd 

foes 
Rear'd  o'er  the  dashing  waves  their  haggard  brows. 
No  word  of  scoiii  the  lofiy  Gama  spoke,  IBl 

Nor  India's  king  the  dreadful  silence  broke. 
Slow  pass'd  the  hour,  when  to  the  trembling  shore 
In  awful  pomp  the  victor-navy  bore: 
Terrific,  noildingon,  the  bowsprits  bend, 
And  the  red  streain*-rs  other  war  portend  : 
Soon  bui-sls  the  roar;  the  liomhs  tremendous  rise. 
And  trail  their  blackening  rainbows  o'er  the  skies  ; 
O'er  Calicut's  proud  diuiies  their  rage  they  pour. 
And  wrap  her  temples  in  a  sulph'rous  shower.    190 

'T  is  o'er In  tbreiitening  silence  rides  the  fleet; 

\V\i(l  rage  and  horrour  yell  in  every  street ; 
Ten  thousands,  pouring  round  the  palace  gateS,; 
In  clamorous  uproar  wail  their  wretched  fate: 
While    round  the  dome  with   lifted  hands    they 
kneei'd, 

"  Giveju.stice,  justice  to  the  strangers  yield 

Our  friends,  our  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  slain  ! 

H.Tppier,  alas,  than  these  that  yet  remain 

Curst  be  the  councils,  and  the  art  unjust 

Our  friends  in  chains — our  city  in  the  dust —   200 

Yet,  yet  prevent " 

The  silent  Va^co  saw 

The  weight  of  hormur  and  o'erpoweriog  awe 
Thatshookthe  Moors. that  shook thcregent's  knees, 
.And  sunk  the  monarch  down — By  swift  degrees 
The  popular  clamour  rises.     Lost,  unmann'd, 
•Around  the  kiu'^  the  trembling  council  stond  ; 
AA'hile,  wildly  glaring  on  each  other's  eyes. 
Each  lip  in  vain  the  trembling  accent  tries; 
With  anguish  sicken'd.  and  of  strength  bereft, 
tamest  each  louk  inquires,  "  What  hope  is  left!" 
In  all  the  rage  of  siiame  and  grief  aghast,  211 

The  monarch,  faltering,  takes  the  word  at  last : 
"  By   whom,   great  chief,  are  these  proud  war- 
ships sway'd. 
Are  there  thy  mandates  honourM  and  obcy'd  ? 
Forgive,  great  chief,  let  gifts  of  price  restrain 
Thy  just  revenge — Shall  India's  gifts  be  vain  ! 

Oh  spare  my  people  and  their  doom'd  abodes 

Prayers,  vows,  and  gifts  appease  the  injured  gods  : 

Shall  man  deny  ? Swift  are  the  bra\e  to  spare  : 

The  weak,  the  innocent  confess  their  care 220 

Helpless  as  innocent  of  guile  to  thee. 
Behold  these  thousands  bend  the  suppliant  knee 
Thy  navy's  thundering  sides  black  to  the  land 
Display  their  terroui-s — yet  mayst  thou  command." 

O'erjiower'd  he  paused.     iMajestic  and  serene 
Great  Vasco  rose  ;   then  pointing  to  the  scene 
Where bledtbe  war,  '*Thyfleet,  proud  king,  behold 
O'er  ocean  and  the  strand  in  carnage  roll'd  ! 
So  shall  this  palace  smoking  in  the  tiust, 
.And  yon  proud  city  weep  thy  arts  unjust '.       230 


5  See  the  history  in  the  Preface. 

'  This  most  magnanimous  resolution,  to  sacrifice 
his  own  safety  or  his  life  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
tleet,  is  strictly  true.     See  the  Pieface, 
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ThelVToors  I  knew,  nnd,  for  their  framl  prepurej, 
1  left  my  fixt  command  my  navy's  j;ii;n(l : 
WhateVrfriim  sliore  mv  name  or  s^al  coivcv'd 
or  other  weight,  that  fixt  command  foHiade  ; 
Thus,  ere  its  birth  dcstroy'd,  prevented  fell 
What  fraud  might  dictate,  or  what  force  compel. 
This  morn  the  sacrifice  of  fraud  I  stood, — 
Sut  hark,  there  lives  the  brother  of  my  blood. 
And  lives  the  friend,  whose  cares  onnj^Mn'd  control 
These  floating- towers,  both  brothers  of  my  soul.  2-VO 
•  If  thrice,'  1  said,  '  arise  the  golden  morn, 
Ere  to  my  fleet  you  mark  my  glad  return, 
Dark  fraud  with  all  her  Moorish  arts  withstands. 
And  force  or  death  withholds  me  Irom  my  bands: 
Thus  judge,  and  swift  unfurl  the  homeward  sail, 
Catch  the  first  breathing  of  the  eastern  gale, 
Unmindful  of  my  fate  on  India's  shore  : 

Let  but  my  monarch  know,  i  wish  no  more ' 

Each,  panting  while  I  spoke,  impatient  cries, 
The  teardrop  bursting  in  their  manly  eyes,      250 
'  In  all  but  one  thy  mandates  we  obey. 
In  one  we  yield  not  to  thy  generous  sway : 
AVithout  thee  never  shall  our  sails  return  ; 
India  shall  bleed,  and  Calient  shall  burn 
Thrice  shall  the  morn  arise ;  a  flight  of  bombs 
Shall  then  speak  vengeance  to  their  guilty  domes  : 
Till  noon  we  pause  ;  then  shall  our  thunilers  roar, 

And  desolation  sweep  the  treacherous  shore ' 

Heboid,  proud  king,  their  signal  in  the  sky. 
Near  his  meridian  tower  the  Sun  rides  high.      2(30 
O'er  Calicut  no  more  the  evening  shade 
Shall  spread  her  peaceful  wings,  my  wrath  unstaid  ; 
Dire  through  the    night  tier  smoking   dust  shall 
gleam,  [soreaui." 

Dire  through  the    night  shall  shriek  the  female 
"  Thy  worth,  great  chief,"  the  pale-lipt  i-egent 
cries, 
"  Thy  worth  we  own  :  Ob,  may  these  woes  suffice  ! 
To  thee  each  proof  of  India's  wealth  we  send  ; 

Ambassadors,  of  noblest  race,  attend " 

Slow  as  he  falter'd,  Gama  catch'd  the  word, 
"  On  terms  1  talk  not,  and  no  truce  alU>rd  :    270 
Captives  enough  shall  reach  the  Lusian  shore: 
Once  you  deceived  me,  and  Itreat  no  more. 
Even  now  my  faithful  sailors,  pale  with  rage, 
Gnaw  their  blue  lips,  impatient  to  engage  ; 
Hanged  by  their  brazen  tubes,  the  thundering  band 
Watch  the  first  movement  of  my  brother's  hand ; 
E'en  now,  impatient,  o'er  the  dreadful  tire 
They  wave  their  eager  canes  betipt  wilh  fire  ; 
Methinks  my  brother's  anguiih'd  look  I  see. 
The  panting  nostril  and  the  trembling  knee,      2S0 
AVhile  keen  he  eyes  the  Sun  :  On  hasty  strides, 
Hurried  along  the  deck,  Coello  chides" 
Hi-i  Cold  slow  lingering,  and  impatient  cries, 
'  Oh,  give  the  sign,  illume  the  sacrifice, 
A  brother's  vengeance  for  a  brother's  blood — '  " 

He  spake;  and  stern  the  dreadful  warrior  stood; 
So  seem'd  the  terrours  of  his  awful  nod. 
The  monarch  trembled  as  before  a  god  ; 
The  treacherous  iNloors  sunk  down  in  faint  dismay, 
And  speechless  at  his  feet  the  council  lay :       290 
Abrupt,   with  out-streich'd    arms,    the  monarch 

cries', 
"  What  yet — "  but  dared  not  meet  the  hero's  eyes. 
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"  What  yet  may  save  :"— Great  Va.-ico  stern 


f  GaiTia's  derbrr.tion,  that  no  mes-^age  from  him 
fo  the  fleet  could  alter  the  onler^  he  had  already 
hit,  and  his  r-'jecliun  of  any  further  treaty,  have  I  ness  of  the  Jineid, 


Swift,  undisputing,  give  th' appointed  signs: 
High  u  er  thy  loftiest  tower-my  flag  display, 
-Me  and  my  train  swift  to  uiy  fleet  convey  :  ' 

Instant  command— behold  the  Sun  rides  high " 

Ife  spake,  and  rapture  glow'd  in  every  eye; 
The  Lusian  standard  o'er  the  palace  flow'd  • 
Swift  o'er  the  bay  the  royal  barges  row'd.  3()|> 

A  dreary  gloom  a  sudden  whirlwmd  threw, 
Amid  the  howling  blast,  enraged,  withdrew 
The  vanquish'd  demon — Soon  in  lustre  mild. 
As  April  smiles,  the  Sun  auspicious  smiled: 
Elate  with  joy  the  shouting  thou>ands  trod. 
And  Gama  to  his  fleet  triumphant  rode. 

Soft  i-ame  the  eastern  gale  on  balmy  wings  : 
Each  joyful  sailor  to  his  labour  springs; 
.Some  o'er  the  bars  their  breasts  robust  recline. 
And  with  firm  tugs  the  rollers"  from  the  brine'  319 
Reluctant  dragg'd;  the  slime-brown'd  anchors  I'ais*;; 
Each  gliding  rope  some  nimble  hand  obeys; 
.Some  bending  o'er  the  yard-arm's  length  on  high, 
\Vith  nimble  hands  the  canvass  wings  untie. 
The  flapping  sails  their  widening  folds  distend. 
And   measured  echoing  shouts 'their  sweaty  toils 
Nor  had  the  captives  lost  tiie  leader's  care,  [attend. 
Some  to  the  shore  the  Indian  barges  bear; 
The  noblest  few  the  chief  detains  to  own 
His  glorious  deeds  before  the  Lusian  throne,     320 
To  own  the  conquest  of  the  Indian  shore  ; 
Nor  wanted  every  proof  of  India's  store: 
U'hat  fruits  in  Ceylon's  fragrant  woo.ls  abound. 
With  woods  of  cinnamon  her  hills  are  erown'd: 
Dry'd  in  its  Bower  the  nut  of  liauda's  grove, 
The  burning  pepper  and  the  sable  clove  ; 
The  clove,  whose  odour  on  the  breathing  gale 
Far  to  the  sea  Malucco's  plains  exhale  ^ 
All  these  provided  by  the  faitliful  Moor, 
AU  these,  and  India's  gems,  the  navy  bore.       350 
The  Moor  attends,  Mozaide,  whose  zealous  care 
ToGama's  eyes  unvcil'd  each  treach'rous  snare  »; 
Soburn'dhisbreastwith  Heaven-illumined  flame, 
And  holy  reverence  of  Messiah's  name. 


a  necessary  effect  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem. 
They  hasten  the  catastrophe,  and  give  a  verisi- 
militude  to  the  abrupt  and  full  sublnis^ion  of  the 
zamorim. 

'  The  capstones. — The  capstone  is  a  cylindrical 
windlass,  worked  with  bars,  which  are  moved  from 
hole  to  hole  as  it  turns  round.  It  is  used  to  weigh 
the  anchors,  raise  masts,  &c.  The  name  roller 
describes  both  the  machine  an<l  its  use,  and,  it  may 
be  presumed,  is  a  more  poetical  word  than  cap- 
stone. The  versification  of  this  passage  in  the  ori- 
ginal afl'ords  a  most  noble  example  of  imitative 
harmony : 

Mas  ja  nas  nuos  os  bons  trabalhadores 
Volvem  o  cabrestantc,  et  rcpartidos 
Pello  trabalho,  huns  puxao  pella  amarra, 
Outros  quebrao  eo  peito  duro  a  barra. 
s  Had  this  been  mentioned  sooner,  the  interest 
of  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  must  have  languish- 
ed.    Though  he  is  not  a  warrior,  the  unexpected 
friend  of  Gama  bears  a  much   more  considerable 
[■art  in  the  action  of  the  Lusiad,  than  the  faithful 
Achates,  the  friend  of  the  hero,  bears  in  the  busi- 
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Oh,  favoiu'i!  .African,  by  Heaven's  o«n  light 
t'Hll'd  from  the  dreary  shades  of  erruur's  iii^ht ; 
Wliat  man  may  dare  his  seeming  ills  arrarsn. 
Or  wliat  the  grace  of  Heaven's  designs  explain  ! 
Far  didst  thou  from  thy  friends  a  stranger  roam, 
There  wast  thon  call'd  tu  thy  celestial  home  '".340 
With  rustling  sound  now  swclt'd  the  steady  sail  j 
The  lofty  masts  reclining  to  the  gale 
On  full-S[)read  wings  the  navy  springs  away, 
And  far  hehind  them  foams  the  ocean  gray  : 
Afar  the  lessening  hills  of  (Jata  fly, 
And  mix  their  ilim  bKie  summits  with  the  sky  : 
Beneath  the  wave  low  sinks  the  spicy  shore. 
And  roaring  through  the  tide  each  nodding  prore 
Points  tu  the  Cape, great  Nature's  southinost  bound, 
The  Cape  of  Icmpests,  now  of  Hope  renuwn'd.  350 
Their  glorious  tale  on  Lisboa's  siiore  to  tell 
Inspires  each  bosom  with  a  ra|it'rous  swell ; 
Now  through  their  breasts  thechilly  tremonrs  glide, 

To  dare  once  more  the  dangers  dearly  tried 

Soon  to  the  winds  are  these  cold  fears  resign'd. 
And  all  their  country  rushes  on  the  mind; 
How  s«eet  to  view  their  native  land,  how  sweet 
The  father,  bnither,  and  the  bride  to  greet ! 
While  listening  round  the  hoary  parent's  board 
The  wondering  kindred  glow  at  every  word  ;     360 
How  sweet  to  tell  what  woes,  what  ti^ils  they  bore. 
The  tribes  and  wonders  of  each  various  shore  ! 
These  thoughts,  the  traveller's  loved  reviaril,  em- 
And  swell  each  bLiom  with  unutter'd  joy  ".  [ploy, 


'"This  exclamatory  address  to  the  I^Ioor  Mon- 
zaida,  however  it  may  appear  digressive,  has  a 
double  propriety.  The  conversion  of  the  eastern 
■norld  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  expedition  of 
Gama,  and  Monzaida  is  the  first  fruits  of  tliat  con- 
version. The  good  characters  of  the  victorious 
heroes,  however  neglected  by  the  great  genius  of 
Homer,  have  a  line  effect  in  making  an  epic  poem 
interesi  us  and  please.  It  might  have  been  said, 
that  Monzaida  was  a  tniitor  to  his  friends,  and 
who  crowned  his  villany  with  apostasy.  Camoeus 
has  therefore  wisely  drawn  him  witli  other  features, 
worthy  of  the  friendrhip  of  Gam.i.  Had  this  been 
neglected,  the  hero  of  the  Lusiad  might  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  wise  Clysses  of  the  Iliad, 
against  whom,  as  Voltaire  justly  observes,  every 
reader  bears  a  secret  ill-will.  Nor  is  the  poetical 
character  uf  Munza  da  unsupported  by  history.  He 
was  not  an  .^rab  Moor,  so  he  did  not  desert  his 
countrymen.  By  force  these  Moors  had  deter- 
mined on  the  destruction  of  Gnma:  Monzaida 
admired  and  esteemed  him,  and  therefore  gene- 
rously revealed  to  him  his  danger.  By  his  .ittach- 
ment  to  Gama  he  lost  all  his  effects  in  lulia,  a 
circumstance  which  bis  pruilence  and  knowledge 
ofatfairs  must  have  certainly  foreseen.  By  the 
kflowu  dangers  he  encountered,  by  the  loss  he  thus 
voluntarily  sustained,  and  by  his  after  coustancy, 
his  sincerity  is  uniloubtedly  proved. 

"  We  are  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  Lusiad, 
which,  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  is  parallel  to 
the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Iliad,  when,  on  the 
deatb  of  Hector,  Acliilles  thus  addresses  the  Gre- 
cian army  : 

— Ve  sous  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring 
The  corse  of  Hrctor,  and  your  P.t  lus  *ing: 
Be  this  the  song,  slow  moving  tow'r.l  the  shore, 
"  Hector  is  dead,  and  llion  is  do  more," 


The  queen  of  love,  by  Heaven's  eternal  grace. 
The  guardian  goddess  of  the  Lusian  race  ; 
The  ()ueen  of  love,  elate  with  joy,  surveys 
Her  heroes,  happy,  plough  the  watery  maze: 
Their  dreary  toils  revolving  in  her  thought, 
And  all  the  woes  by  vengf-tul  Bacchus  wrought ;  SID 
These  toils,  these  woes  her  yearning  cares  employ. 
To  bathe  and  balsam  in  the  sireams  of  joy. 
Amid  the  hos.<m  of  ibe  watery  naste, 
Near  where  the  bowers  of  Paradise  were  placed  ", 
An  isle,  array'd  in  all  the  pride  of  flowers. 
Of  fruits,  of  fountains,  and  of  fragant  Ijowers, 
She  means  to  offer  to  their  homeward  prows. 
The  place  of  glad  repast  and  sweet  repose; 
And  there  hefoie  tlieir  raptured  view  to  raise 
The  heaven-topt  column  ot  their  deathless  praise. 

The  goddess  now  ascends  her  silver  car,         38f 
Bright  was  its  hue  as  love's  translucent  star  ; 
Beneath  the  i-eins  the  stately  birds,  that  slug 
Their  sweet-tun'd    death-song,    spread  the  snowy 
The  gentle  winds  beneath  her  chariot  sigh,    [wing  j 
.ind  virgin  blushes  purple  o'er  the  sky  : 
On  milk-while  pinions  borne,  her  cooing  doves 
Form  playfid  circles  round  her  as  she  moves; 
>\nd  now  their  beaks  in  tiandling  kisses  join, 
In  amorous  noils  their  fondling  necks  entwine.  398 
O'er  fair  Idalia's  bowers  the  goddess  rode. 
And  by  her  altars  sought  Idalia's  god : 
The  youthful  bowyer  of  the  heart  was  there  ; 
His  falling  kingdom  claim'd  his  earnest  care''. 


Our  Portuguese  poet,  who  in  his  machinery  and 
many  other  insiances  has  followed  the  manner  uf 
Virgil,  now  forsakes  him.  In  a  very  bold  and 
masterly  spirit  be  now  models  his  poem  by  the 
steps  of  Homer.  What  of  the  Lusiad  yet  remains, 
ill  poetical  cuiidiict,  though  not  in  an  imitation  of 
circumstances,  exactly  reseniblesthe  latter  part  of 
the  Iliad.  The  games  at  the  funeial  of  Patroclus, 
and  the  redemption  of  the  body  of  Hector,  are  the 
completion  of  the  rage  of  Achill''s.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  reward  of  the  heroes,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  their  expedition,  complete  the  unity  of 
the  Lusiad.  I  cannot  say  it  appears  that  Miitoo 
ever  read  our  poet ;  (though  Fansliaw's  translation 
was  published  in  his  time  ;)  yet  no  instance  can  be 
given  of  a  more  striking  rescmbbnce  of  plan  and 
conduct,  thau  may  be  produced  in  two  principal 
parts  of  the  poem  of  Camoens,  and  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  Of  this  however  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place. 

"  .According  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  mar  the  mountains  of  Imaus, 
from  whence  the  Ganges  and  Indus  derive  their 
source. 

'3  This  fiction,  in  poetical  conduct,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  digressive  histories, 
with  which  Homer  enriches  and  adorns  his  [X)ems, 
particularly  to  the  beautiful  description  of  the  feast 
of  the  gods  with  the  blauieless  Ethiopians.  It  also 
contains  a  masterly  commentary  on  the  machinery 
of  the  Lusiad.  The  divine  Ltive  conducts  Gama 
to  India.  The  same  divme  Love  is  rcpresenled  as 
preparing  to  reform  the  corrupted  world,  when  its 
altcniion  is  particularly  called  to  licstow  a  foretaste 
of  immortality  on  the  heroes  of  ibe  expedition 
which  discovered  the  easK-rii  world.  Nor  do  the 
wild  fantas  ic  Loves,  mentioned  in  tlus  liltlc 
episode,  aflord  any  objection  against  this  explaiia- 
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riis  banJs  he  musters,  throiich  thf  myrtle  groves 
On  buxom  wings  he  trains  the  little  Loves. 
At:  inst  the  world,  rcliellioiis  and  astray. 
He  means  to  lead  them,  and  resume  his  sway  : 
For  base-born  passions,  at  his  shrine  'twas  told. 
Each  nobler  transport  of  the  breast  cuntrord.    400 
A  young  Actann,  scornful  of  his  lore  "4, 
Morn  after  nioni  pursues  the  foamy  boar, 
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tion,  an  explanation  which  is  expressly  given  in  the 
episode  itself  These  wild  fantastic  aiiionrs  signify 
in  the  allegory,  the  wild  sects  of  dilferent  en- 
thusiasts, which  spring  up  under  the  wings  of  the 
best  and  nio-t  rational  institutions;  and  which, 
however  contrary  to  each  other,  all  aijroe  in  de- 
riving their  authority  fiom  the  same  source. 

'*  The  French  translator  has  the  followirgcha- 
racteristical  note:  "This  passage  is  an  eTernal 
monument  of  the  freedoms  taken  by  Camoens,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  imprudence  of 
poets;  an  authentic  proof  of  that  preiudice  which 
fjmetimes  blinds  them,  notwithslaiidmg  all  the 
light  of  their  genius.  The  modern  Actson,  of 
whom  he  speaks,  was  king  Sebastian.  He  love.l 
the  chase;  hut  that  pleasure,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  and  one  uf  the  most  noble  we  can 
possibly  tasle,  did  not  at  all  interrupt  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  state,  and  did  not  render  him 
savage,  as  our  author  pretends.  On  this  point  the 
historians  are  rather  to  be  believed.  AnrI  what 
would  the  lot  of  princes  be,  were  tliey  alLmed  no 
rela-tation  from  their  toils,  m bile  they  allow  that 
privilege  to  their  people  ?  Subjects  as  we  are,  let 
us  venerate  the  amusements  of  our  sovereigns  ;  let 
us  believe  that  the  august  cares  for  our  good,  whieli 
employ  them,  follow  them  often  even  to  the  very 
bosom  of  their  pleasures. " 

Many  are  the  strokes  in  the  Lusiad  which  must 
endear  the  character  of  Camoens  to  every  reader 
of  sensibility.  The  noble  ficedom  and  nianlv  in- 
dignation with  which  he  mentions  the  foible  of  his 
prince,  and  the  Batterers  of  his  court,  would  do 
honour  to  the  greatest  names  of  Greece  or  llimie. 
AVhile  the  shadow  of  freedom  lema'ned  in  Portu- 
gal, the  greatest  men  of  that  nation,  in  the  days 
of  Lusian  heroism,  thought  and  conducted  tliem- 
sehes  in  the  spirit  of  Caninens.  A  noble  anecdote 
of  this  hrave  spirit  offers  iiself.  Alonzo  IV.  sur 
named  the  Brave,  ascended  the  throne  of  Porliisal 
in  (he  vigour  of  his  age.  The  pleasures  of  The 
chase  engrossed  all  his  attention.  His  confidents 
and  favourites  encouraged  and  allured  him  to  it 
His  time  was  spent  in  the  forests  of  Cintra,  while 
the  affairs  of  government  were  neglected,  or  ex- 
ecuted by  tlKfe  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  their 
fovcrcign  in  jgnoiauce.  His  presence,  at  last,  be- 
mg  necessary  at  Lisbon,  he  entered  the  council 
witli  all  the  brisk  impetuosity  of  a  voung  sports- 
man, and  with  great  familiarity  and  gaiety  enter- 
tained his  nobles  with  the  hi-tory  of  a  whole  month 
spent  in  hunting,  in  fishing,  and  shooting.  When 
he  bad  finished  his  n.nrraiive,  a  nobleman  of  the 
fiist  rank  rose  up:  •  Courts  and  camps,"  said  he, 
'«ere  allotted  for  tings,  not  woods  and  deserts 
Even  the  affairs  of  private  men  suffer  when  recrea- 
tion is  preferred  to  b.isiness.  But  when  the  whims 
of  pleasure  engross  llie  thoughts  of  a  king,  a  whole 
nati  n  is  consigned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  for 
other  purposes  than  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the 


III  desert  wilds  devoted  to  the  chase  : 
fsach  dear  enchantment  of  the  female  face 
.Spurn'd  and  neglected  :   Him  enraged  he  sees, 
And  sweet,  and  dread  his  punishment  decrees. 
Mtfore  his  ravish'd  sight,  in  sweet  surprise, 
.Naked  iu  all  her  ehnrnis  shall  Ijian  rise  ;  [burn  ", 
With    love's  Keree  flames    his  frozen  heart   shall 
Coldly  his  suit,  the  iiymph,  unmoved,  shall  spurn. 

chase,  exploits  which  are  only  iutelligihip  to  grooms 
and  falcimers.  If  your  majesty  will  attend  to  the 
wiiits,  and  remove  the  gricvauc'.s  of  your  people, 

you  will  find  them  oliedient  suhjeets;    if  not " 

The  King,  starting  witli  rage,  interrnpted  him.  "  If 

not.  What "  "  If  not,"  resumed  the  nobh  man, 

in  a  firm  tone,  "they  will  l.iok  for  anoth-r  and  a 
better  king."  Alonzo,  in  the  highest  transport  of 
passion,  expressed  his  resentment,  and  hasted  out 
of  the  nM>in.  In  a  little  while  however  he  return- 
ed, calm  and  reconeili  d.  "  I  perceive."  said  he, 
"  the  truth  of  what  you  say.  He  who  will  not  ex- 
ecute the  duties  of  a  king.'  cannot  long  have  good 
subiects.  Heinember,  from  this  day',  yon  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  Alouzo  the  sportsman,  but 
with  Alonzo  the  king  of  Port u la  1."  His  majesty 
was  as  good  as  his  promise,  and  became,  as  a  war- 
rior and  politician,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchs. 

''  "  It  is  said,  that  upon  the  faith  of  a  portrait, 
don  Sebastian  fell  in  love  with  .Alariraret  of  Fiance, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  demanded  her  iu  mar- 
riage, hut  was  refused.  The  Spaniards  treated 
biin  no  less  unfavonrahly,  for  they  also  rcjic  ed 
bis  pro[.osals  {.,r  one  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  II. 
'  Inr  author  considers  these  refusals  as  tlie  punish- 
ment of  don  .Sebastian's  excessive  attachment  to 
the  chase;  but  this  is  only  a  couseqiieiice  of  the 
prijudice  with  which  he  viewed  the  amusements 
of  his  sovereign.  The  truth  is,  these  princesses 
were  refused  for  political  reasons,  and  not  with 
any  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  filled  up  his 
moments  uf  leisure." 

Thus  Castera,  who,  with  the  same  spirit  uf  sa- 
gacity, starts  and  answers  thefullowing  objections: 
"  r.ut  here  is  a  difficulty  :  Camoiins  wrote  during 
the  life  of  don  Sebastiati,  but  the  circumstance  he 
relates  (the  return  <.f  Oama)  happened  several 
years  before,  under  the  reign  of  Emmanuel.  How 
therefore  could  he  say  that  Cupid  then  saw  don 
Sebastian  at  the  cha«e,  when  that  prince  was  nut 
then  born  ?  •  The  answer  is  easy  :  Cupid,  in  the 
allegory  of  this  work,  represents  the  love  of  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  God  himself  Now  the 
Divinity  admits  of  n.)  distinction  of  time  ;  one 
glance  of  his  eye  beholds  tlie  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future;  every  thing  is  present  before 
him." 


The  defence  of  the  fiction  of  AcIse  in  is  not  more 
absurd  than  useless.  The  free  and  bold  spirit  of 
poetry,  and  in  particular  the  nature  of  allctiory, 
defend  it.  The  poet  might  easily  have  said^  that 
Cupid  foresaw  ;  but  had  he  said  so  his  satire  had 
been  much  less  genteel.  As  the  sentiments  of 
Ca-tera  on  the  passage  are  extremely  characleris- 
ticalofthe  French  ideas,  another  note  from  him 
will  perhaps  be  agreeable.  "  Several  Portuguese 
writers  have  remarked,"  says  he,  '•  that  the  wish, 
Of  these  loved  dugs  that  now  bis  passions  sway. 
Ah  !  may  he  never  fall  the  hapless  prey! 
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t)f  tliese  loved  Joirstbal  now  his  passions  sway, 412 
All,  may  he  never  fall  the  haples-;  prey  ! 

Ijiragcd  he  ><cs  a  venal  herd,  the  shame 
Of  human  i-ace,  asMime  the  tilled  name  '^ ; 
And  each,  Wm  some  base  interest  of  his  own. 
With  Hatlery's  manna'd  lips  assail  tftt,*  throne. 
He  sees  the  men,  whom  holiest  sanctions  bind 
To  jKiverty,  and  love  of  humankiml; 
While  si>ft  as  drop  tho  dews  of  balmy  May,      4*20 
Their  words  preach  virtnc  and  her  charms  display, 
He  sees  their  eyes  with  lust  of  gold  on  lire. 
And  every  wish  to  lordly  state  aspire; 
He  sees  them  trim  the  lamp  at  ni^ht*s  mid  hour. 
To  plan  new  laws  to  arm  the  legal  power  ; 
Sleepless  at  niphtN  mid  bonr  to  raise  the  laws, 
The  sacred  bulwarks  of  the  people's  cause, 
Ftam'd  ere  the  hlood  uf  hard-earn'd  victory 
On  their  brave  fathers'  helm-hackt  swordswasdrj'. 

Nor  the«e  alone,  ench  rank,  debased  and  rnde. 
Mean  objects,  worthless  of  their  love,  pursued  :   431 
Their  passions  thus  rebellions  to  bis  lore. 
The  god  decrees  to  puni^b  and  restore. 


had  in  it  an  arr  of  prophecy;  and  Fate,  in  ef- 
fect, seemed  careful  to  accomplish  it.  in  making 
the  presaged  woes  to  fall  upon  don  Seba-tian.  If 
be  did  not  fall  a  prey'lo  his  pack  of  hounds,  we 
may  however  say  that  he  was  devoure<!  by  his  fa- 
vourites, who  misie<l  his  youth  and  bis  iireat  soul- 
But  at  any  rate  our  poet  has  carried  bis  sjmilittule 
too  far.  It  was  certaiidy  injurious  to  duu  Sebas- 
tian, who  nevertheless  had  tlie  bounty  not  only  not 
to'  punish  this  audacity,  but  to  reward  the  j:>st 
eulogies  which  the  author  had  bestowed  on  bini  in 
other  places.  As  much  as  the  indiscretion  of  Ca- 
moens  ought  to  surprise  us,  as  much  ought  we  to 
admire  the  generosity  of  bis  master." 

This  foppery,  this  slavery  in  thinking,  cannot 
fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  tnanlj' breast, 
wbeu  the  facts  are  fairly  stated.  Don  Sebastian, 
vho  ascended  the  thn.ne  when  a  child,  was  a 
prince  of  great  abilities  and  great  ?pint,  but  his 
youth  was  poisoned  with  the  most  romantic,  ideas 
of  military  glory.  The  affairs  of  state  were  left 
to  his  ministers,  (for  whose  character  see  the  next 
note,)  his  other  studies  were  neglected,  and  mili- 
tary exercises,  of  which  be  not  unjustly  esteemed 
the  chase  a  principal,  were  almost  bis  sole  employ, 
Camoens  beheld  this  romatitic  turn,  and  in  a  gen- 
teel allegorical  satire  foreboded  its  consequences. 
The  wish,  that  his  prince  might  not  fall  the  prey 
of  his  favourite  passion,  was  in  vain.  In  a  ra^h, 
ill-concerted  expedition  into  Africa,  don  Sebastian 
lost  bis  crown  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  an  event 
whicli  soon  afl^er  produced  the  fall  of  the  Portu- 
guese empiie.  Had  the  nubility  possessed  the 
spirit  of  Camoens.  had  they,  like  him,  endeavoured 
to  check  the  Quixotry  of  a  young  generous  piince, 
that  prince  might  ha\e  reigned  long  and  happy, 
and  Portugal  might  have  escaped  the  Spanish 
yoke,  which  soon  followed  the  defeat  of  Alcazar ; 
a  yoke  which  iuuk  Portugal  into  an  abyss  of  misery, 
from  which,  in  all  probability,  she  will  never 
emerge  in  her  former  splendour. 

'^  "After  having  ridiculed  all  thepleasuresofdon 
Sebastian,  the  author  now  proceeds  to  his  cour- 
tiers, to  wlioin  he  has  done  no  injustice.  Those 
wh.  are  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  history 
will  readily  acknowledge  this." — Caitera, 


The  little  Loves,  light  hovering  in  the  air,    [pare  : 
Twau'i  their  silk  bow-strings,  .ind  their  arms  pre- 
Sonie  on  th'  immortal  anvils  point  the  dart, 
With  power  resistless  to  inflame  the  heart: 
Their  arrow  heads  they  tip  with  soft  desires. 
And  all  the  warmth  of  love's  celestial  fires  ; 
•Some  sprinkle  o'er  the  shafts  the  tears  of  woe,  440 
Some  store  the  quiver,  some  steel-spring  the  bowj 
Kach  chanting  as  he  works  the  ttuieful  strain 
Of  love's  dear  joys,  of  love's  luxurious  pain  : 
C'harm'd  was  the  lay  to  conquer  and  refine. 
Divine  the  inebjdy,  the  song  divine. 

Already  now  began  the  vengeful  war. 
The  witness  of  the  god's  benignant  care; 
On  the  hard  bosoms  of  the  stubborn  crowd 
An  arrowy  shower  the  bowyer  train  bestow'd  '7  j 
Pierced  by  the  whizzing  shafts, deep  sighs  the  air,  450 
And  answering  s  ghs  the  wounds  of  love  declare. 
'I'hough  various  featured  and  of  various  hue, 
I'.ach  uviiq)h  seems  loveliest  in  her  lover's  view; 
Fired  by  the  darts  by  novice  archers  sped. 
Ten  thousand  wild  fantastic  loves  are  bred: 
In  wildestt  dreams  the  rustic  hind  aspires. 
And  haughtiest  lords  confess  the  humblest  fires. 

The  snowy  swans  of  love's  celestial  queen, 
Now  land  her  chariot  on  the  shore  of  green  ; 
One  knee  display 'd  she  treads  the  tlowery  strand. 
The  gather'd  robe  falIslr)osely  from  her  hand  j  461 
Half-seen  her  bosom  heaves  the  living  snow, 
And  on  her  smiles  the  living  roses  glow. 
The  bowyer  god,  whose  subtle  shafts  ne*er  fly 
Misaim'd,  in  vain,  in  vain  on  Earth  or  sky 
With  ros"?  smiles  the  mother  power  receives; 
Around  her  ciimbiug,  thick  as  ivy  leaves. 
The  vassal  Loves  in  fond  contention  join 
Who  first  and  most  shall  kiss  her  hand  divine. 
Swift  in  her  arms  she  caught  her  wanton  boy,  470 
And,  "  Oil,  my  son,"  she  cries,  **  my  pride,  mvjoy. 
Against  thy  might  the  dreadful  Typhon  *ail'd. 
Against  thy  shaft  nor  Heaven,  nor  Jove  prevaii'd  ; 
Unless  thine  arrow  wake  the  voung  desires, 
My  strength,  my  power,  in  vain  each  charm  expires: 
My  son,  my  hope,  I  claim  thy  powerful  aid, 
Nor  be  the  boon,  thy  mother  sues,  delay'd : 
Where-e'er,  so  will  ih'  eternal  Fates,  where-e*er 
The  Lusian  race  the  victor  ttaudard.s  rear, 
There  shall  my  hymns  resound,  uiy  altars  flame, 
And  heavenly  love  her  joyful  lore  proclaim.        431 
My  Lus'.an  heroes,  as  my  Uomaus,  brave. 
Long  tost,  lone  hopeless  on  the  storm-torn  wave, 
Wearied  and  weak,  at  last  on  India's  shore 
Arrived,  new  toils,  rejjuse  denied,  they  bore  ; 
For  Bacchus  there  with  tenfold  rage  pursued 
My  dauntless  sons  ;  but  now  his  might  subdued, 
Amid  these  raging  seas,  the  scene  of  woes. 
Theirs  shall  be  now  the  balm  of  sweet  repose  j 
Theirs  every  joy  the  noblest  heroes  claim,         490 
The  raptured  foretaste  of  inimoital  fame. 
Then  bend  thy  bow  and  wound  the  Nereid  train. 
The  lovely  daughters  of  the  ai^ure  main  ; 
And    lead  them,  wliile   they   pant  with   amorous 

fire. 
Right  tu  the  isle  which  all  my  smiles  inspire: 


'7  There  is  an  elegance   in  the  original  of  tlnV 
line,  which  the  English  language  will  not  admit  ; 

Nos  duros  cora^oens  de  plebe  dura. 

In  Uic  hard  hearts  of  the  hard  vuLar.— ^ 
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Soon  shall  my  oare  that  beauteous  isle  supply, 
Wliere  Zephyr,  breathing  love,  (in  Flora's  lap  shall 

sigh. 
There  let  the  nymphs  the  pallant  heroes  meet, 
And  strew  the  pink  and  rose  beneatli  their  feet: 
111  erystal  halU  the  feast  ilivine  prohmg, 
With  wine  nectareous  and  immortal  sons:         500 
Let  every  nymph  the  snow-white  bed  prepare. 
And,  fairer  far,  resign  her  bosom  there; 
There  to  the  greedy  riotous  embrace 
Resign  each  bidden  charm  with  dearest  grace  : 
Thus  from  my  native  waves  a  hero  line 
Shall  rise,  and  o'er  the  east  illustrious  shine'"; 
Thus  shall  the  rebel  worlil  thy  prowess  know. 
And  what  the  boundless  joys  our  friendly  powers 

bestow." 
She  said  ;  and  smiling  vicw'd  ber  mighty  boy  ; 
.Swift  to  the  chariot  springs  the  god  of  joy  ;        510 
His  ivory  bow,  and  arrows  tipt  with  gold, 
Slaz'd  to  the  sun-beam  as  the  chariot  loli'd  : 
Their  silver  harness  shining  to  the  day 
The  swans  on  milk-white  pinions  spring  away. 
Smooth  gliding  o'er  the  clouds  of  lovely  blue; 
And  Fame,  so  will'd  the  god,  before  them  Hew  '9: 
A  giant  goddess,  whose  ungovern'd  tongue 
With  equal  zeal  proclaims  or  right  or  wrong ; 
Oft  had  her  lips  the  god  of  love  blasphem'd. 
And  oft  with  tenfold  praise  his  conquests  naui'd  : 
A  hundred  eyes  she  rolls  with  ceaseless  care,     520 
And  thousand  tongues  what  these  behold  declare  : 
Fleet  is  her  flight,  the  lightning's  wing  she  rides. 
And  though  she  shifts  her  colours  swift  as  glides 
The  April  rainbow,  still  the  crowd  she  guides. 
And  now  aloft  her  wondering  voice  she  rais'd, 
And  with  a  thousand  glowing  tongues  she  prais'd 

The  bold  discoverers  of  the  eastern  world 

In  gentle  swells  the  listening  surges  curi'd. 
And  murmur'd  to  the  sounds  of  plaintive  love  550 
Along  the  grottoes  where  ihe  Nereids  rove. 
The  drowsy  povu  r,  on  whose  smooth  easy  mien 
The  smiles  of  wonder  and  delight  are  seen, 
Whose  glossy  simpering  eyi   bespeaks  her  name. 
Credulity,  attends  the  goddess  Kame, 
Fired  by  the  heroes'  praise,  the  watery  geds  -", 
With  ardent  speed  forsake  their  deep  abodes ; 


"  "  By  the  line  of  heroes  to  be  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  Nereids,  is  to  be 
understood  the  other  Portuguese,  who,  following 
the  steps  of  rjania,  established  illustrious  colonies 
in  India." — Lasteia.  i 

'9  This  pa-sageaflords  a  strking  instance  of  the 
judgment  of  Camoiins.  Virgil's  celebrated  descrip- 
tion of  Fame  (see  note  19  of  I.usiad  V.)  is  in  his  eye; 
but  he  copies  it.  as  Virgil,  in  his  best  imitations, 
copies  after  Homer.  He  udipts  some  circum- 
stances ;  but  by  adding  others  he  makes  a  new 
picture,  which  justly  may  be  called  his  own. 

=»  To  mention  the  gods  in  the  masculine  gender, 
and  immediately  to  apply  to  them, 
O  peito  feminil,  que  levemente 
Muda  quaysquer  propo»itos  tornados. — 
The  ease  with  which  the  female  breast  changes  its 
resoluti^ins,   may  to  the  hypercritic  ajipear  repre- 
hensible.    The  expression  however  is  classical,  and 
therefr.re  retained.     Virgil  uses  it,  where  ALneas 
is  conducted'  by  Venus    through  the  flames  of 
Troy  J 


Their  rage  by  vengeful  Bacchus  rais'd  of  laic, 
Now  stung  remorse,  and  love  succeeds  to  bate. 
All,  where  remorse  in  female  bosom  bleeds,       ■'iiii 
The  tenderest  love  In  all  its  glow  succeeds. 
When  fancy  glows,liow  strong,  O  Ixivc,  thy  power  ' 
jNdr  slipp'd  the  eager  god  the  happy  hour; 
Swift  Cybis  arrows  o'er  the  billowy  miin, 
Wing'd  with  his  fires,  nor  (lies  a  shaft  in  vain : 
Thus,  ere  the  face  the  lover's  breast  inspires, 
The  voice  of  fame  awakes  the  soft  desires. 
While  from  the  bow-string  start  the  shafts  divine, 
His  ivory  moon's  wide  horns  incessant  join. 
Swift  twinkling  to  the  view  ;  and  wide  lie  pours 
(')ninipotent  in  hive  his  arrowy  showers.  55\ 

E'en  Thetis'  self  confess'd  the  tender  smart 
And  pour'd  the  murmurs  of  the  wounded  heart; 
.Soft  o'er  the  billows  pants  the  amorous  sigh  ; 
With  wishful  languor  melting  on  each  eye 
The  love-sick  nymphs  explore  the  tardy  sails 
That  waft  the  heroes  on  the  fingering  gales. 

Give  way,  ye  lofty  billows,  low  subside. 
Smooth  as  the  level  plain,  your  swelling  pride,  569 
Lo,  Venus  comes!  Ob,  soft,  ye  surges,  sleep, 
Smooth  be  the  bosom  of  the  azure  deep, 
Lo,  Venus  comes  !  and  in  her  vigorous  train 
She  brings  the  healing  balm  of  love-sick  pain. 
White  as  her  swans,  and  stately  as  they  rear" 
Their  snowy  crests  when  o'er  the  lake  they  steer, 
Slow  moving  on,  behold,  ihc  fleet  appears, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billow  onward  steers. 
The  beauteous  Nereids  flush'd  In  all  their  charms 
Surround  the  goddess  of  the  soft  alarms  : 
Right  to  the  isle  shele.ids  the  smiling  train,     570 
And  all  her  arts  her  balmy  lips  explain  ; 
The  fearful  languor  of  the  asking  eye. 
The  lovely  blush  of  yielding  modesty. 
The  grieving  look,  the  sigh,  the  favouring  smile, 
.And  all  tli'  endearments  of  the  open  wile. 

She  tauglit  tlie  nymphs in  willing  breasts  that 

beav.d 
To  hear  her  lore,  her  lore  the  nymphs  received. 

As  now  triumphant  to  their  native  shore 
Through  the  wide  deep  the  joyful  navy  bore. 
Earnest  the  pilot's  eyes  sought  cape  or  bay,      589 
For  long  was  yet  the  various  watery  way; 
Sought  cape  or  isle  from  whence  their  boats  might 
The  healthful  bounty  of  the  crystal  spring;  [bring 
When  sudden,  all  in  nature's  pride  array'd. 
The  Isle  of  Love  its  glowing  breast  display'd. 
O'er  the  green  bosom  of  the  dewy  lawn 
Soft  blazing  flow'd  the  silver  of  the  dawn. 
The  gentle  waves  the  glowing  lustre  share, 
Arabia's  balm  was  sprinkled  o'er  the  air. 
lief jie  the  fleet,  to  catch  the  heroes'  view,         599 
The  floating  isle  fair  Acidalia  drew ; 


Descendo,  ac  ducente   Deo,  flammam  inter   ct 

Expedior [hostes 

This  is  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  poets,  who  use 
the  word  ©soV  for  god  or  goddess. 

'"  A  dislant  fleet  compared  to  swans  on  a  lake  is 
certainly  a  happy  thought  The  allusion  to  the 
pomp  of  Vacuus,  whose  agency  is  immediately  con- 
cerned, gives  it  besides  a  peculiar  propriety.  Tliis 
simile,  however,  is  not  in  the  original.  It  is  adopted 
from  an  uucommon  luip))iness  of  Fanshaw; 
The  pregnant  sayles  on  Neptune's  surface  creep. 
Like  her.own  swans,  in  gate,  out-chest,  andfether. 
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Soon  as  the  floatinsr  Tprdnre  caught  their  sight", 

She  ("ix'il,  unnim'd,  tlif  island  of  delight. 

So  when  in  child-birlh  of  her  Jove-sprung  load, 

The  sylvan  goddess  and  the  bowyer  god, 

In  friendly  pity  of  Latona'»  woesW, 

Amid  the  waves  the  Delian  isle  arose.  ' 

And  now  led  smoothly  o'er  the  furrow'd  tide. 

Eight  to  the  isle  of  joy  the  vessels  glide  : 

The  bay  they  enter,  where  on  every  hand  600 

Around  them  clasps  the  flower-enamell'd  land  ; 

A  safe  retreat,  v<  here  not  a  blast  may  shake 

Its  fluttering  pinions  o'er  the  stilly  lake. 

Vith  purjile  shells,  transfiis'd  as  marble  veins, 

The  yellow  sands  celestial  Venus  stains. 

With  gracjful  pride  three  hills  of  softest  green 

Rear  their  fair  bosoms  o'er  the  sylvan  scene: 

7'heir  sides  embroider'd  tx>ast  the  rich  array 

Of  flowery  shrubs  in  all  the  pride  of  May; 

The  purple  lotos  and  the  snowy  thorn,  610 

And  yellow  pod-flowers  every  slope  adorn. 

From  the  green  summits  of  the  leafy  hills 

Descend  with  murmuring  lapse  three  limpid  rills; 

lleneath  the  ruse-trres  loitering  slow  they  glide, 

Now  tumbles  o'er  some  rock  their  crystal  pride  ; 

Sonorous  now  they  ixjll  adown  the  glade, 

Now  plaintive  tinkle  in  the  secret  shade, 

Now  fi*om  the  darkling  grove,  beneath  th?  beam 

Of  ruddy  morn,  like  melicd  silver  stream, 

Kdging  the  painted  margins  of  the  bowers,  620 

And  breathing  liquid  freshness  on  the  flov.ers. 

Here  bright  rellccted  in  the  \xi'j\  below 

The  vermil  apples  tremble  on  the  Iwugh  ; 

"Where  o'er  the  yellow  sands  the  waters  sleep. 

The  priuirosed  banks,  inverted,  dew-drops  weep  ; 

Where  murmuring    o'er   the   pebbles  purls    the 

stream 
The  siKer  trouts  in  playful  curvings  gleam. 
Long  thus  aitd  various  every  riv'let  strays, 
1'ill  closing  now  their  long  meandering  maze. 
Where  in  a  smiling  vale  the  mountains  end,     630 
Form'd  in  a  crystal  lake  the  waters  bleud  -l : 

"  As  the  departure  of  Oama  from  India  was 
abrupt  (see  tlie  Pieface),  he  put  into  one  of  the 
beautiful  islands  of  Anchediva  for  fKesh  water. 
While  he  was  here  careening  his  ships,  says  Faria, 
a  pirate  named  Timoja  attacked  him  with  eight 
small  vessels,  so  linked  together  and  covered  with 
boughs,  that  they  formed  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  island.  This,  says  Castera,  afforded  the 
fiction  of  the  floating  island  of  Venus.  "  The 
fictions  of  Camoens,''  says  he,  "  sontd'aulant  plus 
Dierveilleuses,  qu'el'cs  ont  toutes  leur  foniltmcut 
dans  I'histoire,  are  the  more  marvellous,  because 
they  arc  all  founded  in  history.  It  is  not  difiicult 
to  find  why  he  makes  his  island  of  Acbediva  to 
wander  on  the  waves  ;  it  is  iu  allusion  to  a  singular 
event  related  by  Farros."  He  then  pri'Cecds  to 
the  story  of  Tirnoia,  as  if  the  genius  of  Camoens 
stood  in  need  of  so  weak  an  assistance. 

^3  Latona,  in  pregnancy  by  Jupiter,  was  per- 
secuted by  Juno,  who  sent  the  serpent  Python  in 
pursuit  of  her.  Neptune,  in  piiy  of  her  distress, 
raised  the  island  of  lielos  for  her  refuge,  where  she 
was  delivered  of  Apcllo  and  Diana. — Ovid.  Met. 

'<  (.astei-a  also  attributes  this  to  hittory ;  -'The 
Portuguese  actually  found  in  this  island,"  says  he, 
"  a  line  piece  of  water  ornamented  with  hewn 
atones  and  magnificent  aqueducts;  an  ancient  and 
superb  woik,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  author." 


Fring'd  was  the  border  with  a  woodland  shade, 

[n  every  leaf  of  various  green  array'd, 

Kach  ycllow--tin;;td,  each  mingling  tint  between 

The  dark  ash-verdure  and  the  silvery  green. 

The  trees  now  bending  forward  slowly  shake 

Their  lofty  honours  o'er  the  crystal  lake  ; 

Now  from  the  flood  the  graceful  boughs  retire 

With  coy  reserve,  and  now  again  admire 

Their  various  liveries  by  the  summer  drest,       6+* 

Smooth-gloss'dand  softened  in  the  mirror's  breast. 

So  by  her  glass  the  wishful  virgin  stays. 

And  oft  retiring  steals  the  lingering  gaze. 

A  thousand  boughs  aloft  to  Heaven  display 

fhcir  fragrant  apples  shining  to  the  day  ; 

The  orange  here  perfumes  the  buxom  air^. 

And  boasts  the  golden  hue  of  Daphne's  hair. 

Near  to  the  ground  each  spreading  hough  descends, 

Heneath  her  yellow  load  the  citron  bends; 

The  fragrant  lemon  scents  the  cooly  grove  ;      659 

Fair  as  when  ripening  for  the  days  of  love 

The  virgin's  breasts  the  gentle  swell  avow. 

So  the  twin  fruitage  swell  on  every  bongh. 

Wild  forest  trees  the  mountain  sides  array'd 

With  curling  foliage  and  romantic  shade  : 

Here  spreads  the  poplar,  to  Alcides  dear; 

And  dear  to  Phobus,  ever  verdant  here. 


In  1505  don  Francisco  Almeyda  built  a  fort  ia 
this  island.  In  digging  among  some  ancient  ruins 
he  fuund  many  crucifixes  of  black  and  red  colour, 
from  whence  the  Portuguese  conjectured,  says 
Osorius,  that  the  Anrhedivian  islands  had  in  for- 
mer ages  been  inhabited  by  Christians.  Vid.  Osor. 
1.  iv. 

'5  Frequent  allusions  to  the  fables  of  the  an- 
cients form  a  charaeteristical  feature  of  the  poe- 
try of  the  liilh  and  llth  centuries.  A  pnifusion 
of  it  is  pedantry;  a  moderate  use  of  it,  however, 
in  a  poem  of  these  times  pleases,  because  it  dis- 
covers the  stages  of  composition,  and  has  in  itself 
a  line  efl'ect,  as  it  illustrates  its  subject  by  present- 
ing the  classical  reader  with  some  little  landscapes 
of  that  country  through  which  he  has  travelled. 
The  description  of  foiests  is  a  favourite  topic  in 
poetry.  Chaucer,  Tasso,  and  Spenser,  have  been 
happy  in  it,  but  both  have  copied  an  admired  pas- 
sage in  Statins  ; 

Cadit  ardua  fagns, 

Chaoniuir.que  nemus,  bruma'que  illscsa  cuprcssus  ; 
Procunibunt  pices,  flainniis  alimenia  supremis, 
Ornique,  ilicpa?que  trabes,  metuendaque  succo 
Taxus,  et  infandos  belli  potura  cruores 
Fraxiuus,  atque  situ  non  expugnabile  robur; 
Hinc  audax  abies,  ct  odoro  vulnere  pinus 
Scinditur,  acclinanl  intonsa  cacuniina  teme 
Almis  amica  fietis,  ncc  inhospita  vitibus  ulmus. 
In  rural  descriptions  three  things  are  necessary  t» 
render  them  poetical  ;   the  happiness  of  epithet,  of 
picturesque  arrangement,  and  of  little  landscape 
views.     Without  these,  all  the  names  of  trees  and 
flowers,  though  strung  together  in  t'dnrable  num- 
bers, contain  no  more  poetry  than  a  nurseryman 
or  a  florist's  catalogue.     In   Statins,  in  Tasso  and 
Spenser's  admired  furesis,    (Gier.  I.ibr.  c.  3.  St.  "iJ, 
76.   and  F.  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  1.  st.  8,  y.)   the  poe- 
try consists  entirely  in    the  happiness  of  the  epi- 
thets.    In  Came  ens,  all  the  three  requisites  are 
admirably  attained,  and  blended  together. 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION" 


The  laure]  joins  the  bower?  for  ever  trrecri, 
The  myrtle  bowers  belov'd  of  beauty's  (|necn. 
To  Jo\e  Uie  oak  his  wide- spread  branches  rears; 
And  high  to  Heaven  the  fragrant  cedar  Ijears ;    6t>  1 
Where   through  the   g'ades   ap|iear    the  oavern'd 
The  lofty  pine-tree  waves  her  sable  lucks;  [rocks, 
Sacred  to  Cybele  the  whispering  pine 
Loves  the  wild  grottoes  where  the  white  cliiTs  shine; 
Here  towers  the  cypress,  preacher  to  the  wise, 
Less'ning  from  earth  her  spiral  honours  rise, 
Till,  as  a  spear-point  rear'd,  the  topmost  spray 
Points  to  the  Eden  of  eternal  day. 
Here  piund  her  fostering  elm  the  smiling  vine  670 
In  fond  embraces  gives  her  arms  to  twine  ; 
The  numerous  clu-ters  pendant  from  the  boughs, 
The  green  here  glistens,  here  the  purple  glows  : 
-For  here  the  genial  Seasons  of  the  year 
Dane'd  hand  in  hand,  no  place  for  Winter  here; 
His  grisly  visage  from  the  shore  expeli'd. 
United  sway  the  smiling  Seasons  held. 
Around  the  swelling  fruits  of  deepening  red, 
Their  snowy  hues  the  fragrant  blossoms  spread; 
Between  the  bursting  buds  of  lucid  green  6S() 

The  apple's  ripe  vermilion  blush  is  seen  ; 
For  here  each  gift  Pomona's  hand  bestows 
In  cultured  garden,  free,  uncultured  flows. 
The  flavour  sweeter,  and  the  hue  more  fair. 
Than  e'er  was  fuster'd  by  the  hand  of  care. 
The  cherry  here  in  shining  crimson  glows  ; 
And  stain'd  with  lover's  blood,  in  pendant  rows. 
Tile  bending  bnuglis  the  mulberries  o'erload  ^^; 
The  bending  boughs  caress'd  by  Zephyr  nod. 
Tbe  generous  peach,  thatstrenethens  in  exile  600 
Far  from  his  native  earth,  the  Persian  soil, 
The  velvet  peach  of  softest  glossy  blue. 
Hangs  by  the  pomegranate  of  orange  hue, 
Whose  open  heart  a  brighter  red  displays 
Than  that  which  sparkles  in  the  ruby's  blaze. 
Here,  trembling  with  their   weight,  the  branches 
Delicious  as  profuse,  the  tapering  pear.         [bear, 
For  thee,  fair  fruit,  the  songsters  of  the  grove 
With  hungry  bills  from  bower  to  nrbour  rove. 
Ah,  if  anihitious  thou  wilt  own  (he  c.ire  TOO 

To  grace  the  feast  of  heroes  and  the  fait. 
Soft  let  the  leaves  with  grateful  umbrage  hide 
The  green-tinged  orange  of  thy  mellow  side. 
A  thousand  doners  of  gold,  of  white  and  red. 
Far  o'er  the  shadony  vale  their  carpets  spread''', 


^ PjTamus  and  Thishe : 

Arborei  fcelus  aspergine  caedis  in  atrain 
Virtuntur  faclem  :   inadefactatpie  sanguine  radix 

Puniceo  tingit  pendentia  mora  colore 

At  tu,  qua;  ramis  arbor  miserabile  corpus 
Kimc  tegis  unius*,  niox  es  tectura  duorum  ; 
SIgna  tene  ca-dis  :  pullo^pie.  et  luetibiis  aptos 
Semper  babe  Icttus  gvmiui  niouunicnta  cruoris. 

Ovid.  Met. 
^  Literal  from  tbe  original. — O  son>brio  valle. 
— which  Fanshaw  however  ha.s  translated,  "  the 
gloomy  valley,"  and  thus  has  given  us  a  funereal 
where  the  autitor  intended  a  festive  landscape.  It 
must  be  confessed  however,  that  the  d.seription  of 
the  island  of  Venus  is  infinitelv  the  best  part  of  all 
Fanshaw's  tr.anila;ion  Anil'  iiiilecH  the  dullest 
prose  ti^nslation  might  obscure,  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly throw  a  total  eclipse  over,  so  adiuiiablc  an 
original. 


Of  fairer  tapestry,  and  of  richer  bloom. 

Than  ever  glow'd  in  Persia's  boasted  loom  : 

As  glittering  rainbow^  o'er  the  verdure  thrown. 

fl'er  every  woodland  walk  ih'  embroidery  shone. 

Here  o'er  tbe  watery  mirror's  lucid  bed  710 

Narcissus,  selfenamor'd,  hangs  the  head; 

And  here,  bedew'd  with  love's  celestial  tears. 

The  wcje-mark'd  flower  of  slain  Adonis  rears'' 

Its  piirple  head,  prophetic  of  tlie  reigii 

\\'ben  lost  Adonis  shall  revive  again. 

.\t  strife  appear  the  lawns  and  pt  rpled  skies. 

Which  fiom  each  other  stole  the  beauteous  dyes  «; 

I'he  lawn  in  all  Aurora's  lustre  glows, 

Aurora  steals  the  blushes  ot  the  rose. 

The  rose  displays  the  blushes  that  adorn  720 

The  spotless  virgin  on  the  nuptial  inoru. 

Zephyr  and  Flora  emulous  conspire 

To  breathe  their  graces  o'er  the  field's  attire; 

The  one  gives  liealthful  freshness,  one  tbe  hue, 

Fairer  than  e'er  creative  pencil  drew. 

P.ile  as  the  lovesick  hopeless  maid  they  dye 

The  modest  violet ;  from  the  curious  eye 

The  inodest  violet  turns  her  gentle  head. 

And  by  the  thorn  weeps  o'er  her  lowly  bed  ; 

Bending  beneath  the  tears  of  pearly  dawn         730 

The  snow-white  lily  glitters  o'er  the  lawn  ; 

Lo,  from  the  bough  reclines  the  damask  rose, 

And  o'er  the  lily's  milk-white  bosom  glows  ; 

Fresh  in  the  dew  far  o'er  the  painted  dales. 

Each  fragrant  herb  her  sweetest  scent  exhales ; 

The  hyacinth  bewra-s  the  doleful  Ai  i", 

And  calls  the  tribute  of  Apollo's  sigh ; 


'*"' The  anemone — .Tliis,".s3ysCastera,"  is  ap- 
plicaliie  lo  the  celestial  Venus;  for,  according  to  my- 
thology, her  amour  with  .Wonis  had  nothing  in  it 
impure,  but  was  only  the  love  which  Natuie  bears 
to  the  Sun."  The  fables  of  antiquity  have  generally  a 
threefold  interpretation,  an  historical  allusion,  a 
|>hysical  and  a  metaphysical  allegory.  In  the  latter 
view,  the  fable  of  Adonis  is  only  applicable  to  the 
celestial  Venus.  A  divine  youth  is  outrageously 
slain,  but  shall  revive  again  at  the  restoration  of 
the  golden  age.  Several  nations,  it  is  well  known, 
under  ditferent  names,  celebrated  the  mysteries, 
c.rthe  death  and  resurrection  of  Adonis;  among 
whom  were  the  British  Druids,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Stukely.  In  the  same  manner  Cupid,  in  the 
fable  of  Psyche,  is  interpreted  by  mythologists,  to 
signify  the  divine  love  weeping  over  the  degene- 
racv  of  human  nature. 

29  On  this  passage  Castera  has  the  following  sen- 
sible thnugh  turgid  note:  "  This  thought,"  says 
he,  "  is  taken  from  the  idyllium  of  Ausouius  on 
the  rose; 

Ambigeies  raperente  rosis  .\nrora  riiborem, 
An  daret,  et  flores  tingeret  orta  dies. 
C.Tiuoens,  who  had  a  genius  rich  of  itself,  still  fur- 
ther enriched  it  at  the  expense  of  the  ancienis.  Be- 
hold what  makes  great  authors!  Those  who  pre- 
tend to  give  us  notliing  but  the  fruits  of  their  own 
growth,  soon  fail,  like  the  little  rivulets  which  dry 
up  in  tbe  suonner  ;  very  different  from  the  floods, 
who  receive  in  their  course  the  tribute  of  an  hun- 
dred and  an  hundred  rivers,  and  which  even  in  the 
dog-ilays  carry  their  waves  triumphant  to  the 
ocean." 

3"  Hyacinthus,  a  youth  beloved  of  Apollo,  by 
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Siiil  on  its  bloom  the  tnniirnful  flmrr  retains 
The  JDVtly  blue  thaldy'il  thestiipling's  vtin?. 
Pomona  lircd  with  rival  envy  vipwj  '740 

The  iilaring  (irrde  of  llo-.a's  clarlin^  hiie«; 
WhcMC  Flora  bids  the  purple  iris  spread. 
She  hanis  the  wililini's  lilossoin  wliise  and  red  ; 
Where  wild  thyme  purples,  where  the  daisy  snows 
The  enrviu!,' slopes,  the  melon's  pride  she  throws  ; 
A\here  bv  the  strenm  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Primrose,  and  uowslp  meek,  perfume  the  gale, 
llcneath  ihe  lily  and  the  cowslip's  bell 
The  scarlet  straivlierriis  luvurioius  s«ell. 
Nor  these  alone  the  teeming  Men  yields,  T.'iO 

I'.aeh  hartnless  bestial  crops  the  flowery  fields; 
And  birds  of  every  note  and  every  wing 
Tiieir  loves  responsive  through  the  branches  sing  ; 
In  sweet  vibrations  'hrilliMj  o'er  the  skies, 
Ili;;li-pciis'd  in  air.  the  lark  his  warblin?  tries; 
The  swan  slow  sailins;  o'er  the  crystal  lake 
Times  his  melodious  note ;  from  every  brake 
The  glouins  strain  ihe  nis;htingale  returns. 
And  in  the  bowers  of  love  the  turtle  mourns. 
Plcnsed  lo  behold  his  brancbinp  horns  appear,  76(1 
<)  er  the  briffht  fountain  bends  the  fearless  deer; 
The  hare  starts  trenibliufr  from  the  bushy  shade, 
And,  swiftly  circlinsr,  ci'O'^ses  oft  the  glade. 
Where  from  the  rocks  the  bubbling  founts  distill. 
The  tnilk-«  bite  lambs  (-ome  bleatingdown  the  hill  ; 
The  dappled  heifer  seeks  the  vales  below. 
And  from  the  thicket  springs  the  hounding  doe. 
To  his  lov'd  nest,  on  f<.ndly  flutter  ng  wings. 
In  chirpnig  bill  the  little  songster  brings 
The  food  untasteil ;  transport  ihrills  hisbreast ;  "7(1 
Mis  nature's   touch;    'tis  instinct's    heaven-like 
feast.  [flowers, 

Thus  boner    and   lawn   were    deckt   with   Eden's 
And  ■^ciug  and  joy  imparadised  the  boners. 

.And  aoon  the  fleet  their  ready  anchors  threw  : 
I.ift(*d  on  eager  tip-toe  at  the  view, 
(In  nimble  feet  that  Ijounded  to  the  strand 
T  he  second  .Argonauts  elance  twland^'. 
Wide  o'er  the  beauteous  isle  the  lovely  fair 
Stiay  through  the  distant  glades,  devoid  of  care  3'. 

whom  he  was  accidentally  slain,  and   afterwards 
turned  into  a  flower : 


•  Tyrioqu 


nJtentior  ostro 


Flos  oritur,  formamquc  capit,  quam  lilia  :  si  non, 
Purpureus  color  huic,  argtnteus  esset  in  illis. 
Non  satis  hoc  Phabu  est :   is  enmi  fuit  auctor  ho- 

r*  ris. 
Ipsesnos  geniitus  foliis  inscribit ;  et  Ai,  Ai, 
rios  habctinscriptum  :  funestaque  lilteraducta  est. 
Ovid.  Met. 

31  The  expedition  of  Ihe  Golden  Fleece  was 
esieeiiifd  in  ancient  poetry  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing aihentures,  the  succcssof  which  was  accounted 
miraculous.  The  allusions  of  (.'amoiins  to  this 
vov  age,  though  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  are  by  no 
means  improper. 

3^  We  now  come  to  the  passage  condemned  by 
Voltaire  as  so  lascivious,  that  no  nation  in  Murope, 
except  the  Portuguese  and  Italians,  couhl  hear  it. 
)!ut  the  author  of  the  d(le^table  poem  la  Puccllr 
d'Orleans  talks  of  the  island  of  Venus  with  that 
same  knowledge  of  his  subject  with  which  he  made 
Camoeus,  who  was  not  then  horn,  a  companiuu  lo 
Cama  in  the  expedition  which  discovered  the  route 
to  India.     Though  Voltaire's  cavils,  1  trust,  arc  in 
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From  lowlv  vallev  and  from  monntain  grove  780 
The  lovely  nyniphs  renew  the  strains  of  love. 

general  fully  answered  in  the  Preface,  a  particular 
exaipination  of  the  charge  of  indecency  may  not 
he  unnccessarv  ere  the  reader  enter  upon  the  pas- 
sage itself.  No  painler  then,  Irt  it  be  rrmember- 
ed.  was  ever  blamed  for  drawing  the  Ciraces  un- 
veiled or  naked.  In  sculpture,  in  painting,  and 
poetry,  it  is  not  nakedness,  it  is  the  expression  or 
manner  only  that  offcmls  decency.  It  is  this  which 
cun-titutes  the  dift'erence  between  a  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis  and  the  lascivinus  paintings  in  the  apartments 
of  a  I  iberius.  The  fate  of  C'ain>  ens  has  hitherto 
been  very  peculiar.  The  mixture  of  Pagan  and 
Chrisrian  mythology  in  bis  machinery  has  been 
anathematized,  and  his  island  of  Love  represented 
as  a  broibel.  Yet  both  accusations  are  the  arro- 
gant assertions  of  the  most  su|jcrficial  acquaintance 
with  his  work.~,  a  hearsay,  echoed  from  critic  to 
critic.  His  potin  itself,  and  a  comparison  of  its 
parts  with  the  similar  conduct  of  the  greatest  mo- 
dern poets,  will  clearly  evince,  that  in  both  in- 
stances no  modern  epic  writer  of  note  has  given 
less  oifeoce  to  true  criticism. 

Not  to  mention  Ariosto,  whose  descriptions  will 
of'en  admit  of  no  palliation,  Tasso,  Spenser,  and 
Milton,  have  always  been  esteemed  as  the  chast- 
est of  poets,  yet  in  the  delicacy  of  warm  descrip- 
tion, the  inartificial  modesty  of  nature,  none  of 
tbem  can  boast  the  coniinucd  unifonnily  of  the 
Portuguese  poet.  Though  there  is  a  warmth  ia 
the  colouring  of  Camoens,  which  even  the  genius 
of  Tasso  has  not  reached;  and  though  the  island 
of  Armida  is  evidently  copied  from  the  Lusiad  ; 
yet  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  finer  feelings 
will  easily  discover  an  essential  difference  between 
the  love-scenes  of  the  two  poets,  a  difference 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  delicacy  of  the  former. 
Though  the  nymphs  in  Canic<;ns  are  detected 
naked  in  the  woods  and  in  the  stream,  and  though 
desirous  to  captivate,  still  their  behaviour  is  that 
of  the  virgin  «bo  hopes  to  be  the  spouse.  They 
act  the  part  of  offended  modesty,  even  when  they 
yield  they  are  silent,  and  bt  have  in  every  respect 
like  Milton's  Eve  in  the  state  of  innocence,  wbu 

What  was  honour  knew  —^ 

.Villi   who  displayed 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  miplial  sanctity  draws  its  hal- 

loneil  curtains,  and  a  masterly  allegory  shuts  up 

the  love-scenes  of  (."am-iens. 

How  dltVerent  frum  all  this  is  the  island  of  Ar- 
mida in  Tas-o,  and  its  translation,  the  boner  of 
Acrasia,  in  Spenser!  In  these  virtue  is  seduced  ; 
the  scene  Iheref  re  is  less  delicate.  The  nynipbs, 
while  they  are  bathing,  in  place  of  the  modesty  of 
the  bride,  as  in  Camoens,  employ  all  the  arts  of 
the  lascivious  uaglon.  They  stay  not  to  be  wooed  ; 
but,  as  Spenser  gives  it. 

The  amorous  sweet  spoils  to  greedy  eyes  reveal. 
One  stanza  from  our  English  poet,  which  however 
^s  rather  fuller  than  the  original,  shall  here  suf- 
lice  : 

Withal  she  laughed  and  she  hlusli'd  withal. 
That  blushing  lo  her  lauL'hter  gave  more  grace, 
And  laughter  to  her  blushing,  as  did  fall. 
Mow  wbeu  tbeyspy'd  the  knight  to  slack  bie  pace, 
tec 
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WICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


iW^re  from  the  liowcre  Uiat  crown  the  plaintive  rill 
The  solemn  harp's  melodiuus  uarhlings  thrill j 


Them  to  beliold,  ami  in  his  sparkling  face 
The  secret  signs  of  kindling'  lust  appear, 
Their  wanton  merriments  they  did  encrcase, 
And  to  him  beckon'il  to  approach  more  near, 
Andshe-.v'd  him  many  sights,  that  courage  cold 
could  rear. 
This  and  other  descriptions, 

Upon  a  he;l  of  roses  she  was  laid 
As  faint  tlirongh  heat,  ordight  to  plrasant  sin — 
present  every   idea  of  lascivious   voluptuousness. 
The  allorcnients  of  speech  are  also  added.      Songs, 
which  breathe  every   persuasive,  are  heard;   and 
.the  nymphs  boldly  call  to  the  beholder; 
E'  dolce  campo  di  battat;lia  il  letlo 
Fiavi,  e  I'herbctta  uiorbida  de'  prali. —      Tasso. 
(lur  field  of  battle  is  the  downy  bed, 
Or  flowery  turf  amid  the  smiling  mead. — 

IlOiile. 
These  and  the  whole  scenes  in  the  domains  of  Ar- 
piida  and  Acrasia  are  in  a  turn  of  manner  the  re- 
vcrise  of  the  island  of  Veons.  They  arc  the  scenes 
of  guilt  and  remorse.  In  Camoens,  the  sui)posi- 
tionofthe  purest  honour  and  innocence  .stives  a 
nameless  delicacy;  and  though  the  colonrin,£;  be 
warm,  yet  the  modesty  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is 
still  preserved.  In  every  thing  he  describes  there 
is  still  something  strongly  s'.milar  to  the  modest 
attitude  of  the  arms  of  that  celebrated  statue. 
Though  prudery,  that  usual  mask  of  the  impurest 
minds,  may  condemn  him,  yet  those  of  the  most 
chaste  though  less  gloomy  turn  will  allow,  that 
in  comparison  with  others  he  might  say, — Virgi- 
nibus  puerisque  canto. 

Spenser  also,  where  he  does  not  follow  Tasso,  is 
often  "ross;  and  even  in  some  instances,  where  the 
expression  is  more  delicate,  the  picture  is  never- 
theless indecently  lascivious.  The  third  and  foiulh 
of  the  five  coneinding  stanzas,  which  in  h:>  second 
edition  he  added  to  the  third  book  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  afford  a  striking  example.  The  virgin 
Britomart,  the  iialtern  of  chastity,  stands  by,  while 
sir  Scudamore  and  Amoret 

, , with  sneet  countervaile 

Each  other  of  love's  bitter  fruit  dcspoile — 
But  this  shall  not  here  he  cited  ;  only, 
That  Britomart,  half  envying  their  bless. 
Was  much  cmpassion'd  in  her  gentle  sprite. 
And  to  herself  oft  wish'd  like  happiness  ;     [sess. 
In  vain  she  wish'd,  that  faten'ould  let  heryet  pos- 
Nor  is  even  Spenser's  Bife  of  Malbecco  more  in- 
.delicate  than  some  lines  of  ;he  Paradise  Lost.  The 
reply  of  the  an.gel  to  Adam's  description  of  his 
nuptials  contains  some  strokes  intolerably  disgust- 
ful.    And  the  first  cflfct  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of- 
fers a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression which  adorns  the  first  loves  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  If  there  is  propriety,  however,  in  thus  repre- 
seutins  the  amours  of  guilty  intoxication,  by  which 
fisure  Milton  calls  it,  some  of  the  terms  of  expres- 
sion arc  still  indefensibly  indelicate.     In  a  word, 
50  unjust  is  the  censure  of   Voltaire,  a  censure 
which  never  arose  from  a  comparison  of  Camoens 
with  other  poets,  aud  so  ill-grounded  is  the  charge 


I  Here  from  the  shadows  of  the  upland  grot 
Tlie  mellow  lute  renews  the  swelling  note. 
As  fair  Diina  and  her  virgin  train. 
Some  gaily  ramble  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
In  foign'd  pursuit  of  hare  or  bounding  roe. 
Their  graceful  mien  aud  beaitleous  limbs  to  show  ; 
Now  seeming  careless,  fearful  now  and  coy,      VyO 
(So  taught  the  goddess  of  unutter'd  joy,) 
And  glidmg  through  the  distant  glades  display 
F.ach  limb,  each  movement,  naked  as  the  day. 
Some  light  with  .t^lee  in  careless  freedom  take 
Their  playful  revels  in  the  crystal  lake  ; 
One  trembling  stands  no  deeper  than  the  knee, 
To  plume  reluctant,  while  in  sportful  glee 
Atiotbei'  o'er  her  sudden  laves  the  tide; 
In  pearly  drops  the  wishful  waters  gliile, 
Keliiclant  dropping  from  her  breasts  of  snow  ;  800 
licneath  the  wave  another  seems  to  glow  ; 
The  amorous  waves  her  bosom  fondly  kiss'd, 
And  rose  and  fell,  as  panting  on  her  breast. 
Another  swims  along  with  graceful  pride, 
Her  silver  arms  the  glistening  waves  divide. 
Her  shining  sides  the  fondling  waters  lave. 
Her  glowing  cheeks  are  brighten'd  by  the  wave, 
Her  hair,  of  mildest  yellow,  Hows  from  side 
To  side,  as  o'er  it  plays  the  wanton  tide  ; 
And  careless  as  she  turns,  her  thighs  of  snow   8U) 
Their  tappring  rounds  in  deeper  lustre  show. 

Some  gallant  Lusians  sought  the  woodland  prey, 
.And  through  the  thickets  forced  the  pathless  way  y 
.\ii<l  some,  in  shades  imperviuus  to  the  beam. 
Supinely  listen'd  to  the  murmuring  stream: 
When  sudden  through  the  boughs  the  various  dyes 
Of  pink,  of  scarlet,  and  of  azure  rise. 
Swift  from  t\ie  verdant  banks  the  loiterers  spring, 
Down  drops  the  aiTOW  from  the  half-drawn  string: 
Soon  they  behold  't  was  not  the  rose's  hue,       820 
The  jonquil's  yellow,  nor  the  pansy's  blue  : 
Dazzling  the  shades  the  nymphs  appear — the'zone 
And  (lowing  scaif  in  gold  and  azure  shone. 
Naked  as  Venus  stood  in  Ida's  bower. 
Some  trust  the  dazzling  eharms  of  native  power  ; 
Through  the  green  boughs  and  darkling  shades  they 
The  shining  lustre  of  their  native  snow,  [show 

Aud  every  tapering,  every  rounded  swell 
Of  thigh,  of  bosom,  as  they  glide,  reveal. 
As  visions  clnth'd  in  dazzling  white  they  rise,  830 
Then  steal  unnoted  from  the  flurried  eyes : 
Again  apparent,  and  again  withdrawn. 
They  shine  and  wanton  o'er  the  smiling  lawn. 
Amazed  and  lost  in  rapture  of  surprise, 
"  All  joy,  my  friends,"  the  brave  Veloso  <.ries, 


against  him,  that  we  cannotbut  admire  his  superior 
delicacy  ;  a  delicacy  not  even  understood  in  his 
age,  when  the  grossest  imagery  often  found  a  place 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  most  ]>ious  divines;  when  in 
the  old  liturgy  itself  it  was  esteemed  no  indelicacy 
of  expression  to  enjoin  the  wife  to  be  buxom  in  bed 
and  at  board.  We  know  what  liberties  were  taken 
by  the  politest  .writeis  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  and 
such  is  the  change  of  manners,  that  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser  might  with  justice  appeal  from  the 
judgement  of  the  present,  when  it  condemns  them 
for  mdeeeucy.  Camoens,  however,  nray  appeal  to 
the  most  polished  age ;  let  him  be  heard  for  him- 
self, let  him  be  compared  with  others  of  the  first 
name,  and  his  warmest  descriptions  need  not 
dread  the  decision. 


OF  THE  LUSIAD.     Book  IX. 
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"  VVliate'cr  of  kI'Mp'scs  old  fable  told. 

Or  poet  SLMif:  of  saeied  groves,  behold. 

Sacred  to  goddesses  divinely  bi'iglit 

These  beauteous  forests  own  tlieir  guardian  might. 

From  eyes  profane,  fj-om  every  age  couceal'd,  8-U) 

To  us,  behold  all  Paradise  reveal'd  ! 

Swift  let  us  try  if  phantoms  of  the  air. 

Or  liviirj  charms  appear  divinely  fair  !" 

Swift  at  the  word  the  gallant  Lusians  bound, 

Tlieir  rapid  footsteps  scarcely  touch  the  ground; 

Through  copse,  through  brake,  impatient  of  their 

prey, 
Swift  as  the  wounded  deer  they  spring  away : 
Fleet  through  the  wiudiDg  shades  in  rapid  llight 
The  nymphs,  aswing'd  with  terrour,  fly  their  sight. 
Fleet  though  they  fled,  the  mild  reverted  eye  860 
And  dimpling  smile  their  seeming  fear  deny, 
fleet  through  the  shades  in  parted  rout  they  glide: 
If  winding  path  the  chosen  pairs  divide. 
Another  path  by  sweet  mistake  betrays. 
And  throws  the  lover  on  the  lover's  gaze : 
If  dark-browVl  bower  conceal  the  lovely  fair, 
The  laugh,  the  shriek,  confess  the  charmer  there. 

Luxurious  here  the  wanton  Zephyrs  toy. 
And  every  fondling  favouring  art  employ. 
Fleet  as  the  fair  ones  speed,  the  busy  gale  860 

In  wanton  frolic  lilts  the  trembling  veil ; 
White  through  the  veil,  in  fairer  brighter  glow, 
The  lifted  robe  displays  the  living  snow: 
Quick  fluttering  on  the  gale  the  robe  conceals, 
'i'hen  instant  to  the  glance  each  charm  reveals, 
Reveals,  and  covers  from  the  eyes  on  lire, 
Reveals,  and  with  the  shade  inflames  desire. 
One,  as  her  breathless  lover  hastens  u?i. 
With  wily  stimible  sudden  lies  overthrown  ; 
Confus'd'she  rises  with  a  blushing  smile;  870 

■|he  lover  tails  the  captive  of  her  guile: 
Tript  by  the  fair  be  timibles  on  the  mead, 
The  joyful  victim  of  his  eager  speed. 

Afar,  where  sport  the  wantons  in  the  lake. 
Another  band  of  gallant  youths  betake; 
The  laugh,  the  shriek,  tlie  rcvi  I  and  the  toy. 
Bespeak  the  imiocenee  of  youthful  joy  : 
The  laugh,  the  shriek,  the  gallant  Lusians  hear, 
As  through  the  forest  glades  they  chase  the  deer; 
For  arni'tl  to  chase  the  bounding  roe  they  came, 
Unhop'd  the  transport  of  a  nobler  game.  88 1 

The  tiaked  wantons,  as  the  youths  appear, 
Shrill  through  the  woods  lesonnd  the  shriek  of  fear. 
Some  feign  such  ten  our  of  the  forced  embrace, 
Their  virgin  modesty  to  this  gives  place. 
Naked  they  spring  to  land,  and  speed  away 
To  dce|)est  shades  uupiercM  by  glaring  day ; 
Thus  yieliling  freely  to  llie  amorous  eyes 
What  to  the  amorous  amis  their  fear  denies. 
Some  well  assume  Diana's  virgin  shame,  890 

When  on  her  tiaked  sports  the  hunter  camels 

V'nweiooine plunging  in  the  crystal  tide. 

In  vain  they  strive  their  beauteous  limbs  to  hide; 
Ihe  lucid  waves,  'twas  all  they  could,  bestow 
A  milder  lustre  and  a  softer  glow. 
As  lost  in  earnest  care  ef  future  need, 
Some  to  the  banks  to  snatch  their  mantles  speed. 
Of  present  view  regardless ;  every  wile 
Was  set,  and  every  net  of  amorous  guile. 
Whate'er  the  terrour  of  the  feign'd  alarm,  900 

Uisplay'd,  in  various  force,  was  every  charm. 


Nor  idle  atwd  the  gallant  youth  ;  the  wing 
Of  rapture  lifts  them,  to  the  fair  they  spring  ; 
Some  to  the  copse  piusue  their  lovely  prey; 
Souje,  cloth'd  and  shod,  impatient  of  delay, 
Impatient  of  the  stings  of  fierce  desire. 
Plunge  headlong  in  tlie  tide  to  quench  the  fire. 
So  wiien  the  fowler  to  his  cheek  uprears 
The  hollow  steel,  and  on  the  mallard  bears. 
His  eager  dog,  ere  bursts  the  flashing  roar,        910 
Fierce  for  the  prey  springs  headlong  from  the  shore. 
And  barking  cuts  the  wave  with  furious  joy: 
.So  mid  the  billow  springs  each  eager  hoy. 
Springs  to  the    nymph,   whose  eyes,  from  all   the 
By  singling  him,  her  secret  wish  confest.         [rest 

A  son  of  Mars  was  thei-e,  of  generous  race, 
His  evin*y  elegance  of  manly  grace ; 
Amorous  and  brave,  Ihe  bloom  of  April  youth 
Glow'd  on  his  cheek,  hiseye  spoke  simplest  truth; 
Yet  love,  capricious  to  th'  accomplish'd  boy,    9'20 
Had  ever  turn'd  tog,all  each  promis'd  joy, 
Had  ever  spurn'd  his  vov.s  ;  yet  still  his  heart 
Would  hope,  and  nourish  still  the  tender  smart : 
The  purest  delicacy  fann'd  his  fires. 
And  proudest  honour  nurs'd  his  fond  desires. 
Not  on  the  first  that  fair  before  him  glow'd. 
Not  on  the  first  the  youth  his  love  bestow'd, 
!n  all  her  charms  the  fair  Ephyre  came, 
And  LeoHardo's  heart  was  all  on  flame. 
Affection's  melting  transport  o'er  him  stole,      930 
.\nd  love's  all  generous  glow  entranced  his  soul  i 
<tf  selfish  joy  unconscious,  every  thought 
On  sweet  delirium's  ocean  stream'd  afloat. 
Pattern  of  beauty  did  P^phyre  shine, 
N'or  less  she  wish'd  these  beauties  to  resign  : 
More  than  her  sisters  long'd  her  heart  to  yield, 
Yet  swifter  fled  she  o'er  the  smiling  field. 
7'he  youtii  now  panting  with  the  hopeless  chase, 
"  O  turn,"  he  cries,  "  O  turn  thy  angel  face  : 
False  to  themselves,  can  charms  likethese  conceal 
The  hateful  i  igour  of  relentless  steel ;  941 

And  did  the  stream  deceive  me  when  I.stood 
.Vniid  my  peers  reflected  in  the  flood  ? 
The  easiest  port  and  fairest  bloom  I  bore 

False  was  the  stream while  I  in  vain  deplore. 

My  peers  are  happy;   lo,  in  every  shade, 

III  every  bower,  their  love  with  love  repaid  ! 

I,  1  alone  through  brakes,  through  thorns  pursue 

A  cruel  fair .Ui,  still  my  fate  proves  true, 

Tructo  its  rigour who,  fair  nymph,  to  thee  9iO 

Reveal'd,  't  was  I  that  sued  I  unhappy  me  I 

Born  to  be  spurn'd  though  honesty  inspire 

Alas,  I  faint,  my  languid  sinews  lire; 

0  stay  thee— powerless  to  sustain  their  weight, 
My  knees  sink  down,  I  sink  beneath  my  fate  I" 
He  spoke:  a  rustlingurges  through  the  trees; 
Instant  new  vigour  strings  his  activeknees; 
Wildly  he  glares  around,  and  raging  cries, 

"  Aud  must  another  snatch  my  lovely  prize.' 

In  savage  grasp  thy  beauteous  limbs  constrain!  960 

1  feel,  I  madden  while  1  feel  the  pain  ! 
Olost,  thou  fliest  the  safety  of  my  arms. 

My  hand  shall  guard  thee.softly  seize  thy  chamis; 
No  brutal  rage  inflames  me,  yet  I  burn  ! 

Die  shall  thy  ravisher O  goddess,' turn, 

And  smiling  view  the  errour  of  my  fear ; 

No  brutal  force,  no  ravisher  is  near ; 

A  harmless  roebuck  gave  the  rustling  sounds  ; 

Lo,  from  the  thicket  swift  as  thee  he  bounJs  ! 

.■^h,  vain  the  hope  to  tire  thee  in  the  chase,      9TB 

I  faint,  yet  hear,  yet  turn  thy  lovely  face. 
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Vain  nre  lliy  f.nrs  ;'  were  cVn  tliy  will  Ici  yii  lil 
The  liarvest  of  my  hope,  that  harvctl  lickl      [rear 
My  fat-  woulJ  piiard,  ami   walls  of  bra^s    would 
Between  my  sickle  and  iUe  polilen  car. 
Yet  fly  ine  not  ;  so  may  lliy  youthful  iirimi" 
Ke'er  fly  thy  check  on  the  pray  wing  of  lime. 
Yet  hoar,  the  last  my  panting  breath  cay  say, — 
Nor  proudest  kings  nor  mightiest  hosts  can  s«ay 
■pate's  dread  decrees;   y<l  thou,  O  nymph  divme. 
Yet  thou  canst  mure,  yet  thou  canst  concjucr  mine. 
Unmoved  each  other  yielding  nymph  1  see  ;      Wi 
Joy  to  their  lovers,  for  they  touch  not  tliee  ! 

But  thee Oh,  every  transport  of  desire, 

That  melts  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  fire, 

l^or  thee  respires ahme  I  feel  for  thee 

The  dear  wild  rage  of  longing  ecsiasy  :  ' 

B3»  all  the  (lames  of  sympathy  divine 

To  thee  united,  thou  by  right  art  niine. 

From  thee,  from  thee  the  hallowed  iransport  flows, 

That  severed  rages,  and  for  union  glows ;  991 

Heaven  owns  the  claim — Hah,  did  the  lightning 

glare  ? 
Y'es,  I  beheld  my  rival,  though  the  air 
Grew  dim  ;  e'en  now  I  htaid  him  sollly  trrad  ; 

0  rage  !   he  waits  thee  on  the  flowery  bed  ! 

1  see,  I  see  thee  rushing  to  his  arms. 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  all  thy  charms 
To  him  resigning  in  an  eager  kiss. 

All  I  implored,  the  whelming  tide  of  bliss  ! 

And  shall  I  see  him  riot  on  thy  charms,  lOOCI 

Dissolved  in  joy  exulting  in  thine  arms 

O  burst,  ye  lightnings,  round  my  destin'd  head, 

O  pour  your  flashes "   Madd'ning  as  he  said, 

Amid  the  » indings  of  the  bowery  wood 

His  trembling  footsteps  still  the  nymph  pnrsued34. 

Wooed  to  the  flight  she  ning'il  her  speed  to  hear 

His  amorous  accents  melting  on  her  ear. 

And  now  she  turns  the  wild  walk's  serpent  maze; 

A  roseate  bower  its  velvet  eouch  displays  ; 

The  thickest  moss  its  softest  verdure  spread,    1010 

Crocus  and  mingling  pansy  fring'd  the  bed. 

The  woodbine  dropt  its  honey  frtmi  alw)ve. 

And  various  roses  crown'd  the  sweet  alco\e. 


3'  At  the  end  of  his  Homer,  Mr.  Pope  h.is  given 
an  index  of  the  instances  of  imitative  and  senti- 
mental harmony  contained  in  bis  translations.  He 
has  also  often  in  his  notes  pointed  out  the  adaption 
of  sound  to  sense.  The  translator  of  the  Lusiail 
hopes  he  may  for  once  say,  that  he  has  not  been 
inattentive  to  this  great  essential  of  good  versi- 
fication ; — how  he  has  succeeded  the  judicious  only 
must  determine.  The  speech  of  Leonard  lo  the 
cursory  reader  may  perhaps  sometimes  appear 
careless,  and  sometimes  tuigid  and  stiff.  'I'hat 
speech,  however,  is  an  attempt  at  the  imitative 
and  sentimental  harmony,  and  with  the  judicious 
he  rests  its  fate.  As  the  translation  in  this  in- 
stance cxcec-ds  the  original  ju  length,  the  objection 
of  a  foreign  critic  riqnires  attention.  An  old 
pursv  abbe  (and  critics  are  apt  to  judge  by  them- 
selves) may  indeed  be  surprised  that  a  man  oi;t  of 
breatli  wilii  running  should  be  able  to  talk  so  long. 
But  had  he  consulted  the  experience  of  others,  he 
would  have  found  it  was  no  wondeitui  mailer  lor 
a  stout  and  young  cavalier  lo  talk  twice  as  iiinch, 
though  fill iguc.r  with  the  chase  of  n  couple  t)f 
inile.s  iirnMled  ihe  suppo-itioii  is  all.nved.  that  be 
'reads  ui>  the  la^t  stops  tt  hi4  rtyiuj  mi.strtss. 


Here  as  she  hastens,  on  Ihe  hopeles's  IwX- 

She  turns  her  face,  all  b;<lhed  in  smiles  of  joy  j 

Then,  sinking  down,  her  ey<  s,  sufficed  with  lore, 

•  Jluwing  on  his,  one  mnmerii  |,,st  repiovc. 

Here  «as  M.I  rival,  all  he  wi,h'<l  his  own; 

l.ock'd  in  her  arms  soft  sinks  the  stripling  down — 

Ah,  what  M.fMnurmnrspanlingtIironah  the  bowers 

Sigh'.l  lo  the  raplures  of  the  paramours  !         Wit 

The  wishful  sigh  and  meltnig  smile  conspire, 

Devouring  kisses  fan  the  lierier  fire; 

Sweet  violence  with  dearest  grace  assails. 

Soft  o'er  the  purposed  frown  the  smile  ]irevalls  ; 

The  purposed  fmwn  betrays  its  own  deceit. 

In  well-pleas'<l  laughter  ends  the  rising  threat; 

TiK.'Coy  delay  glides  otV  in  yielding  love. 

And  iranspfu-t  murmurs  thi'ongb  the  sacred  grov**, 

I'he  joy  of  pleasing  adds  its  sacred  zest,  lu3l» 

And  all  is  love,  embracing  and  embraced. 

The  golden  morn  beheld  the  scenes  of  joy  ; 
Nor,  sullry  nnr>n,  niayst  Ihon  the  bowers  annoy ; 
The  sultry  notni-heam  shines  the  lover's  aid, 
And  sends  him  glowing  to  the  si-cret  shade. 
<  »'er  every  shade  and  every  nuptial  bower 
The  love-sick  strain  the  virg'-n  turtles  pour; 
For  nuptial  failh  and  holy  rites  combined, 
'I'iic  I  nsian  hev<  es  and  Ihe  nymphs  ccmjoiu'd. 
Wth  flowery  V.I  eaths.  anil  laurel  chaplets,  bound 
With  ductile  gold,  the  nynplis  the  heroes  crown'd  : 
Hy  every  spousal  holy  rituni  tied,  1042 

No  chance  they  vow  shall  e'er  their  hands  divide. 
In  life,  in  death,  attendant  as  their  fame  ; 
Such  was  the  oath  of  ocean's  sovereign  dame: 
The  dame  (from  Heaven  and  holy  Vesta  sprung. 
For  ever  beauteous  and  for  ever  yonng,) 
Enraptured  views  the  chief  «  hose  deathless  name 
The    wondering    world  and   conqner'd    seas  pro- 
claim. 
With  .stately  pomp  she  holds  Ihe  hero's  hand,  1051) 
And  gives  her  empire  to  his  dread  command, 
liv  sponsal  ties  confirm'd  ;  nor  jiast  untold 
What  Fate's  nnalter'd  page  had  will'd  of  old  : 
The  world's  vast  globe  in  radiant  sphere  she  show'd. 
The  shores  immense,  and  seasunkfiowu,  unplow'il; 
The  seas,  the  shores,  ilue  to  the  I.usian  keel 
And  I.usian  snovd,  she  hastens  to  reveal. 
Ihe  glorious  leader  by  the  hand  she  takes, 
.'\nd,  dim.  below,  the  flowery  Injwers  forsakes. 
High  on  a  mountain's  starry  top  divine  1060 

Her  palace  walls  of  li\iug  crystal  sliine; 
Of  gold  andcrystill  blaze  the  lofty  towers: 
Here  Dallied  in  joy  they  pass  ihe  blissful  hours: 
IngnlI'd  in  ti<leson  tides  of  joy,  the  day 
On  downy  pinions  glides  unknown  away. 
Wliile  thus  the  sovereigns  in  Ihe  palace  reign. 
Like  transport  riots  o'er  the  humbler  plain, 
Wliere  each  in  gelierous  triumph  o'er  his  peers 
His  lovely  bride  to  every  bride  prefers. 

"  Heme,  ye  profane  '."  3i ihc  song  inelodion% 

rose,  .  unO 

By  mildest  zephyrs  wafted  through  the  boughs. 


■!■>  We  have  already  observed,  that  in  every  oilier 
poet  the  love  scenes  are  generally  described  as 
those  of  gnilt  and  remorse.  The  contrary  charac- 
ter of  those  of  Camoens,  not  only  gives  them  a 
delicacy  unknown  to  other  moderns  ;  but  by  tb« 
(:etionof  the  spousal  rites,  the  allegory  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  poem  are  most  happily  conducteA 
— ^ec  the  Introduction, 
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t/iPieen  tlie  w^irldert  of  tlinholy  si  rain 

"  Far  fr"in  these  s.i(Te(l  biiwers,  ye  lend  pr.faiie ! 
Hftiice  each  iinhallcjwcd  eye,  each  viili^ar  earj 
Chaste  anil  divine  are  all  the  raptures,  here. 
The  nyniplis  !>(' ocean,  and  the  ocean's  quten, 
The  isle  angelic,  e\cry  raptured  scene, 
The  charms  nf  honour  and  its  meed  confers. 
These  are  the  rai>turi.s,  these  the  wedded  bliss; 
The  glorious  trinmph  anil  the  laurel  cnwn,      IDnO 
'i'lie  ex'er-hlossoin'd  palms  of  fair  renown. 
By  time  uiiwither'd  and  untaught  to  cloy  ; 
'I'hese  are  the  transports  of  the  isle  of  Joy. 
Such  was  Olympus  and  the  brijfht  abodes; 
Renown  was  Heaven,  and  heroes  were  the  gods. 
Thus  ancient  times,  to  virtue  ever  Just, 
To  arts  and  valour  rcar'd  the  worshipp'd  bust. 
High,  steep  and  ru?;;(:d,  painful  to  be  trod, 
With  toils  on  toils  immense  is  virtue's  road  ; 
IJutsmootb  at  last  the  walks  umbraieous  smile, 
.Smooth  asourlawns,  and  cheerful  as  ourisle.  1091 
\}i>  the  lou'.'h  road  Alcides,  Hermes,  .strove, 
All  men  like  von,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Jo>e  : 
Like  you  t/j  bless  mankind  Minerva  toil'd  ; 
Diana  bound  the  tyrants  of  the  wild; 
O'er  the  waste  desert   Hacchus  spread  the  vine  ; 
And  Ceres  taught  the  harvest  field  to  shine. 
I'ame  rear'd  her  trumpet;  to  the  blest  abodes 
She  rais'd,  and  haii'd   them  gods  and  sprung  of 
gods. 
"  The  love  of  fame,  by  Heaven's  own  hand  im- 
prest, ■  IIUO 
The  first  and  noblest  passion  of  the  breast, 
May  yet  mislead — O  guard,  ye  hero  train, 
No  harlot  robes  of  honours  false  and  vain, 
No  tinsel  yours,  be  yours  all  native  gold, 
AVell-eai  n'd  each  honour,  each  respect  you  hold  : 
To  your  lov'd  king  return  a  guardian  band, 
Return  the  guardians  of  your  native  land  ; 
To  tyrant  poser  be  dreadful  ;  from  the  jaws 
Of  fierce  oppression  guard  the  peasant's  cause. 
If  youllifiil  fury  pant  for  shining  arms,              llll) 
Spread  o'er  the  eastern  world  the  dread  alarms; 
'I'heru  bends  the  Saracen  the  hostile  bow. 
The  .Saracen  thy  faith,  thy  nation's  foe; 
'i'here  from  his  cruel  gripe  tear  empire's  reins, 
And  break  his  tyrant  sceptre  o'er  his  chains. 
On  ailamantine  pillars  thus  shall  stand 
The  thmne,  the  glory  of  your  native  land. 
And  T.uslan  heroes,  an  immortal  line. 
Shall  ever  with  us  share  our  isle  divine." 


DISSERTATION 

ON  THE  FICTION  OF  THE 

ISLAND  OF  VENUS. 


From  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  the  most  distant 
nations,  palaces,  forests  and  gardens,  have  been 
the  favourite  themes  of  poets.  And  tbough.  as  iu 
Honker's  island  of  Rhadamanthus,  the  description 
is  sometiiues  only  cursory;  at  other  limes  they 
have  lavished  all  their  powers,  and  have  vied  wilh 
each  other  in  adorning  their  edillces  and  land- 
scape^. The  gardens  of  Alcinous  in  theOdvssey, 
and  the  Klysiuni  in  the  .tueid,  have  excited  the 
ambition  of  many  imitators.  Many  iiislauce-i  of 
these  occur  in  the  later  writers.     These  subjects, 


however,  it  must  be  owned,  ar^  so  nsfnral  to  the 
genius  of  poetry,  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  aftri- 
bete  loan  imitation  of  the  cl.issies,  the  innume- 
rable descriptions  of  this  kind,  which  abound  in 
the  old  romances.  In  these,  under  diiTerent  alle- 
gorical names,  every  passion,  every  virtue  and 
vice,  had  its  palace,  its  enchanted  bower,  or  its 
ilreary  cave.  The  fictions  of  the  Arabs  were  a- 
ilo|ilcd  by  the  'fronbadours  and  first  d'othic  ro- 
mancers. Among  the  Italians,  on  the  revival  of 
letters,  Puici,  Boyardo,  and  others,  borrowed  from 
the  Troubadoni^;  Ariosto  borrowed  from  PuIci 
and  his  followers;  and  Sjienser  has  copied  .Ariosto 
and  Tasro.  lo  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the 
Orlando  I'urioso,  there  is  a  fine  description  of  the 
island  and  palace  of  Alciiia  or  Vice;  and  in  the 
tenth  book,  bnt  inferior  to  the  other  in  poetical 
colouring,  we  have  a  view  of  the  country  of  Logis- 
tillaor  Virtue.  The  passage  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, where  Ariosto  has  displaved  the  richest  poeti- 
cal painting,  is  in  the  xxxivth  book,  in  the  descrip- 
tinn  nf  Paradise,  whither  he  senJs  Astolpho,  the 
English  duke,  to  ask  the  aid  of  .St.  .John  to  recover 
the  wits  of  Orlando.  The  whole  is  most  admi- 
rably fanciful.  Astolpho  m  junts  the  clouds  on  the 
winged  burse,  sees  Paradise,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  evangelist,  visits  the  Moon;  the  description 
of  which  orb  is  almost  literally  translated  in  Mil- 
ton's Limlw.  But  the  passage  which  may  bo  said 
to  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  descriiitive 
part  of  the  island  of  Venus,  is  the  landscape  of 
Paradise,  of  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hoole,  to 
whose  many  acts  of  friendship  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge  myself  indebted,  has  obliged  me  with 
his  translation,  th.iugh  only  ten  buoks  of  his  Arios- 
to arc  yet  published. 

O'er  the  glad  earth  the  blissful  season  pours 
riie  vernal  beauties  of  a  thousand  flowers 
In  varied  tints:   there  sliow'd  the  ruby's  hue 
The  yellow  topaz,  and  the  sapphire  blue. 
I'he  mead  appears  one  intermingled  blaze,     [rays, 
Where  pearls  and  diamonds  dart  their  trembling 
Not  emerald  here  so  bright  a  verdure  yields 
As  the  fair  turf  of  those  celestial  fields. 
On  every  tree  the  leaves  unfading  grow. 
The  fruitage  ripens,  and  the  flowrets  blow. 
The  frolic  birds,  gay-plum'd,  of  various  wing, 
Amid  the  boughs  their  notes  melodious  sing  :' 
Still   lakes  and   murmuring  streams,  with  waters 
Charm  the  fixteye,  and  lull  the  listening  ear.Fclear 
A  softening  genial  air,  that  ever  seeins  ' 

In  e\en  tcuour,  cools  the  solar  beams 
Willi  fanning  breeze;  while  fn.rath'  enamell'd  field, 
Wha^e'er  the  fruits,  the  plants,  the  blossoms  yield 
"f  giateful  scent,  the  stealing  gales  dispense  " 
I'lie  blendeil  sweets  to  feed  th'  immortal  sense. 

Amid  the  plain  a  palace  dazzling  bright. 
Like  living  tlame,  emits  a  sireamylight, 
\nd  wrapt  in  si>!en>lour  of  refulgent  day 
Ontslline.^  the  sliength  of  every  "mortalray. 

Astolpho  gently  now  directs  his  spee<l 
I'u  where  the  spacious  pile  enfolds  the  mead 
In  circuit  wide,  and  views  with  eager  eyes 
l'.acb  nameless  charm  that  happy  soil  supplies. 
With  this  compar'd  he  deems  the  world  below 
A  dreary  desert  and  a  seat  of  woe. 
By  Heaven  and  .Nature,  in  their  wrath  bestow'd 
In  evil  hour  for  man's  iinblest  abode.  ' 

Near  and  mure  near  the  stately  walls  he  drew 
In  steadfast  gaze,  transported  at  the  view : 
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They  sei'm'd  one  gem  entire,  of  piirer  red 
Than  deepening  gleams  trnnsparent  rubies  shed. 
Stupendous  work  !  by  art  J)^klalian  rais'd, 
Transcending  all,  by  feeble  mortals  prain'd  ! 
No  more  liertcefurth  let  boasting  tongues  proclaim 
Those  wonders  of  the  world,  so  chronicled  by  Sunc  ! 
Camoens  read  and  admired  Ariosto  ;   but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  be  borrowed  the  hint  of  his 
island  of  Venus   from  that  poet.     The  luxury  of 
flowery  description  is  as  commou  in  poetry  as  are 
the   tales  of  love.     The  heroes  of  Ariosto    meet 
beautiful  women  in  the  palace  of  Alcina  : 

Before  the  threshold  wanton  damsels  wait, 
Or  sport  between  the  pillars  of  the  gate  : 
But  beauty  more  had  brighten'd  in  their  face 
Had  modesty  attcmper'd  every  grace  j 
In  vestures  green  each  damsel  swept  the  ground, 
Their  temples  fair  with  leafy  garlands  crown'd. 
These,  with  a  courteous  welcome,  led  the  knight 
To  this  sweet  Paradise  of  soft  delight .... 
Enamour'd  youths  and  tender  damsels  seem 
To  chant  their  loves  beside  a  pi\rling  stream. 
Some  by  a  branching  tree  or  mountain's  shade 
In  sports  and  dances  press  the  downy  glade. 
While  one  discloses  to  his  friend,  apart, 
The  secret  transports  of  his  amorous  heart.    B.  vi. 
But  these  descriptions  also,  which  bring  the  heroes 
of  knight-errantry  into  the  way  of  beautiful  wan- 
tons, arc  as  common  in  the  old  romances  as  the  use 
of  the  alphabet ;  and  indeed  the  greatest  jiart  of 
these  love  adventures  are  evidently  boi rowed  from 
the  fable  of  Circe.  Aslolpbo,  who  was  transformed 
ipto  a  myrtle  by  Alcina,  thus  informs  Rogero  : 

Her  former  lovers  she  esteem'd  no  more, 
For  many  lovers  she  possess'd  before  j 

I  was  her  joy 

Too  late,  alas,  I  found  her  wavering  mind 
In  love  inconstant  as  the  changing  wind  I 
Scarce  had  I  held  two  months  the  fairy's  grace, 
When  a  new  youth  was  taken  to  my  place  : 
Rejected  then  I  join'd  the  banish'd  herd 
That  lost  her  love,  as  others  were  preferr'd  . .  . 
Some  here,  some  there,  her  potent  charms  retain, 
In  divers  forms  imprison'd  to  remain ; 
In  beeches,  olives,  palms,  and  cedars clos'd, 
Or  such  as  me  you  here  behold  expos'd  ; 
In  fountains  some,  and  some  in  beasts  confin-d, 
As  suits  the  wayward  fairy's  cruel  mind. 

Hoole,  Ar.  b.  vi. 
When  incidents,  character  and  cnnduct  confess 
the  resemblance,  we  may  with  certainty  pronounce 
i^om  whence  the  copy  is  taken.  Where  only  a 
similar  stroke  of  passion  or  description  occurs,  it 
belongs  alone  to  the  an'ogance  ofdulness,  to  tell 
us  on  what  passage  the  poet  had  his  eye.  Every 
great  poet  has  been  perseculed  in  this  manner  ; 
Milton  in  particular.  His  commentators  have  not 
left  him  a  fluwer  of  his  own  growth.  Yet,  like  the 
creed  of  the  atheist,  their  system  is  involved  in 
the  deepest  absurditj'.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that 
men  of  poetical  feelings,  in  describing  (he  same 
thing,  should  give  us  the  same  picture.  But  that 
the  Paradise  Lost,  which  forms  one  animated 
whole  of  the  noblest  poetry,  is  a  mere  cento,  com- 
piled from  innumerable  authors,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, is  a  supposition  which  gives  Milton  a  cast  of 
talents  intioitely  more  extraordinary  and  inexpli- 
cable than  the  greatest  poetical  genius.  When 
Gasper  Poussio  painted  clouds  and  trees  in  his 


laud>eaix's,  he  did  not  borrow  the  green  and  (he 
blue,  of  the  leaf  ami  the  sky,  from  Claud  Lorraiu. 
Neither  did  Camoens,  when  he  painted  his  island 
of  \  onus,  spend  the  half  of  his  life  in  collecting 
his  colour's  from  all  his  predecessors,  who  had  de-  . 
scribed  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  year  or  the 
stages  of  passion.  Camoens  knew  how  others  had 
painted  the  flowery  bowers  of  love ;  these  formed 
his  taste  and  corrected  his  judgment.  He  viewed 
tlie  beauties  of  Nature.  «iih  poetical  eyes,  from 
thence  be  drew  his  landscapes;  he  had  felt  all  the 
allurements  of  love,  and  from  thence  he  describes 
the  agitations  of  that  passion. 

Nor  is  the  description  of  feiry  bowers  and 
palaces,  though  most  favourite  topics,  peculiar  to 
the  romances  of  cliivalry.  The  poetry  of  the 
Orientals  also  abound?  with  them,  yet  with  some 
characteristical  differences.  Like  the  constitu- 
tions and  dress  -if  the  A>iatics,  the  landscapes  of 
the  eastern  Muse  are  «arm  and  feeble,  brilliant 
and  slight,  and,  like  the  manners  of  the  people, 
wear  an  eternal  sameness.  The  western  Muse,  oo 
the  contrary,  is  nervous  as  her  heroes,  sometimes 
flowery  as  her  Italian  or  English  iields,  sometimes 
majestically  great  as  her  runic  forests  of  oak  and 
pine;  and  always  various  as  the  character  of  her 
inhabitants.  Yet  with  all  these  differences  of  fea- 
ture, several  oriental  fictions  greatly  resemble  the 
island  of  Circe  and  the  ilowi  ry  dominions  of  Alcina. 
In  particular,  the  adventures  of  prince  Agib,  or 
the  third  Calender,  iii  the  Arabian  Tales,  afford  a 
]i  ^trikiug  likeness  of  painting  and  catastrophe. 

If  Ariosto,  however,  seem  to  resemble  any  eastern 
fiction,  the  island  of  Venus  in  Camoen>  bears  a 
more  striking  resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Chaucer. 
The  following  beautiful  piece  of  poetical  painting 
occurs  in  the  .-Yssenibly  of  the  Foivles  : 
The  bildir  oak,  and  eke  the  bardie  ashe. 
The  pillir  elrae,  the  coffir  unto  caraine. 
The  boxe  pipetre,  the  holme  to  whippis  lasshe. 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cypres  deth  to  plaine. 
The  shortir  ewe,  the  aspe  for  shaftis  plaine. 
The  olive  of  pece,  and  eke  the  dionkin  une, 
The  victor  palme,  the  laurir  to  divine. 
A  gardein  sawe  I  full  of  blosomed  bowis, 
Upon  a  river,-in  a  gren^  mede 
There  as  sweteness  evirniore  inough  is 
With  fioiiris  white,  and  blewe,  yelowe,  and  rede. 
And  cjlde  and  clere  wellestrcmis,  Dothiug  dedcj 
That  swommin  full  of  sniale  bshes  light. 
With  rinnis  rede,  and  scalis  silver  bright. 
On  every  bough  the  hirdis  herd  I  syng 
With  voice  of  angell,  in  their  harnionie 
That  busied  'hem,  Iber  birdis  forthe  to  bryng, 
And  little  pretie  conies  to  ther  plaie  gan  hie; 
And  furthir  all  about  I  gan  espie 
The  dredful  roe,  the  buck,  the  hart  and  hind, 
Squirils,  and  be^tis  smal  of  gentle  kind. 
Of  instruraentes  of  stringis,  in  accorde 
Herd  I  so  plaie  a  ravisbyng  sweetnesse, 
That  God,  that  makir  is  of  all  the  lorde, 
Ne  herd  nevir  a  better,  as  I  gesse, 
There  with  a  winde,  unneth  it  might  be  les->c. 
Made  in  the  levis  grene  a  noise  soft 
Accordant  to  the  soulis  soug  on  loft. 
The  aire  of  the  place  so  attempre  was. 
That  ner  was  there  grevaunce  of  hot  ne  cold — 
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t'lidor  a  tre  beside  a  well  I  seye 

Cupid  our  lortle  his  arrowes  forjjt:  and  file, 

And  at  his  fete  his  bowc  all  redie  lave, 

And  well  his  douerhlir  tenipiid  all  the  while 

The  hcddi?  in  the  well,  and  with  h.rwile 

She  conehid  *heni  aftir  as  thei  should  serve, 

Some  for  (o  flea,  and  some  to  wound  and  carve. 

if       i^       :$       :)fi       ^        if       i^       Jt.       if.       *       -Jf-       if.       if 

And  upon  pillirs  ?r<'te  of  iaspir  !on^ 
I  >"aw  a  temple  of  hrasse  ifonndid  ftrong. 
And  al)out  the  temple  daimcid  al«aie 
Women  inow,  of  which  some  there  ywere 
Faire  of 'hesclf,  and  some  of 'hem  were  gaie, 
In  kirtils  all  de-^heveled  went  thei  there, 
That  was  tlier  nificer  from  yere  lo  yere. 
And  on  the  temple  saue  I  while  and  faire 
Of  dovis  sittyng  many  a  thousand  paire. 
Here   we  have   Cupid  fortrintj   his   arrows,    the 
woodland,  the  stre:ims,  the   music  of  m.-trnment"! 
and  birds,  the  frolies  of  doer  and  other  animals; 
and  women  inow.     In  a  word,  the  island  of  \  eiius 
is  here  sketched  out,  yet  Chancer  wasnevor  trans- 
lated into  Latin  or  aih'  laiicruage  of  the  Continent, 
nor  did   Camoens  understand  a  line  of  English. 
1  he  subject  was  common,  and  the  same  poetical 
feelings  in  Chaucer  and  Camccns    pointed  tml  to 
each  what  were  the  beauties  of  land>capes  and  of 
bowers  devoted  to  pleasure. 

Vet,  though  the  fiction  of  bowers,  of  islands, 
and  palaces,  was  no  novelty  in  poetry,  much  how- 
ever remains  to  he  attributed  to  the  poetical 
powers  and  in(ention  if  Camnens.  The  island  of 
Venus  contains,  of  all  othei^s,  by  nmch  the  com- 
plelest  gradation,  and  fullest  assemblage  of  that 
species  of  luxuriant  painting.  Nothing  in  the 
older  writers  is  equal  to  it  in  fullness.  Xor  can 
the  island  of  Armida  in  'I'a-^so  be  compared  to  it, 
in  poetical  embroider)'  or  passionate  expression; 
though  Tassi)  has  undoubtedly  built  upon  the  model 
of  Camoiins,  as  Spenser  appropriated  the  imagery 
of  lasso,  when  he  describi  d  the  bower  of  Acra.sia, 
partof  whicii  he  has  literally  translated  from  the 
Italian  poet.  The  beautiful  fictions  of . Armida  and 
Acrasia,  however,  are  much  too  long  to  be  here  in- 
serted, and  they  are  well  known  to  every  reader  of 
taste. 

I'ut  the  chief  praise  of  our  poet  is  yet  immen- 
tioned.  The  introduction  of  so  beautiful  a  fiction, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  conduct  and  machinery 
of  an  epic  poem,  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
invention  of  Canioijns.  The  machinery  of  the 
farmer  part  of  the  poem  tiol  only  acquires  dignity, 
but  is  completed  by  it.  .And  the  conduct  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  has  in  this  not  only  received  a 
fine  imitation,  but  a  masterly  contrast.  In  the 
finest  allegory  the  heroes  of  the  Lusiad  receive 
their  rewaol  ;  and  by  means  of  this  allegory  our 
poet  uives  a  noble  imitation  of  the  noblest  part  of 
the  .Eneid.  In  the  tenth  Lusiad,  (iama  and  his 
heroes  hear  the  nymphs  in  the  divine  palace  of 
Thetis  sing  the  triumphs  of  their  count  rynicn  in 
the  conquest  of  India  :  after  this  the  goddess  gives 
Gama  a  view  of  the  eastern  world,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  furthest  islands  of  .Japan. 
She  poetically  describes  every  region  and  the  prin- 
cipal islands,  and  concludes,  "  All  these  are  given 
to  the  western  world  by  you.'*  It  is  impossible 
any  poem  can  be  summed  up  with  greater  snbli- 
■lity.    The  fall  of  Troy  is  nothing  to  this.    Nor  is 


this  all:  the  prophecy  of  .Anchises,  which  form* 
the  most  masterly  fiction,  finest  complime.-^t,  and 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  .^ineul,  is  not  only  nobly 
imitated  ;  hut  the  conduct  of  Homer,  in  conclud- 
ing the  Iliad,  as  already  observed;  is  parallehd, 
without  one  circumstance  being  borrowed.  Pietical' 
conduct  cannot  possibly  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance, than  the  rewanl  of  the  heroes  of  the  Luf  iad, 
the  prophetic  song,  and  the  vision  shown  I'l  Gama,- 
beart.i  the  games  ai  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  and' 
the  redemption  of  the  body  of  Hector,  cin-idered 
as  the  completion  of  the  anger  of  .Achilles,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Iliad.  Nor  is  it  a  greater  honour  to  re- 
semble a  Homer  and  a  Virgil,  than  it  is  to  be  re- 
sembled by  a  Milton.  Though  Wilton  perhap» 
never  saw  the  Lusiad  in  the  original  tongue,  he 
certainly  heard  of  Fansbaw's  translation,  which 
was  published  fourteen  years  before  he  gave  his 
Paradise  Lost  to  the  world.  Rut  whatever  he 
knew  of  it,  had  the  last  book  of  the  Lusiad  been 
two  thousand  years  known  to  the  learned,  every 
one  would  have  owned  that  the  two  last  books  of 
the  Paradise  Lo-t  were  evidently  formed  upon  it. 
But  whether  Milton  borrowed  any  hint  from  Ca- 
moens,  is  of  little  consequence.  That  the  genius' 
of  the  great  Milton  suggested  the  conclusion  of 
his  immortal  poem  in  the  manner  and  machinerir 
of  the  Lusiad,  is  enough.  It  is  enough  that  tb« 
part  of  Michael  and  Adam  in  the  two  last  books  of 
tlie  Paradise  Lost,  is  in  point  of  conduct  exactly 
the  same  with  the  part  of  Thetis  and  Gama  in  the> 
conclusion  of  the  Lusiad.  Yet  this  differcnco 
must  be  observed  ;  in  the  narrative  of  his  last  book, 
.Milton  has  flagged,  as  Addison  calls  it,  and  fallen 
infinitely  short  of  the  untired  sjiirit  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet. 


L  I  S  I  A  D  X. 


F.4R  o'er  the  western  ocean's  distant  bed 
Apollo  now  his  fiery  coursers  sped. 
Far  o'er  the  silver  lake  of  Mtxic  roll'd  < 
His  rapid  chariot  wheels  of  burning  gold  : 


'  The  city  of  Mexico  is  environed  wit'j  an  c». 
tensive  lake  ;  or,  according  to  Curiez,  in  his  second 
narration  toCharlesV.,  with  two  lakes,  oneof  fresK. 
the  other  of  salt  water,  in  circuit  about  fifty 
leagues.  This  situaiion.  said  the  Mexicans,  was' 
appointed  by  their  god  Vitziliputzli,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  explanation  of  their  picture-histories, 
led  their  forefathers  a  journey  of  fourscore  years; 
in  search  of  the  promised  land;  the  apish  devil, 
say  some  Spanish  wriiers,  in  this  imitating  the 
journeys  of  the  Israelites.  Four  of  the  principal 
priests  carried  the  idol  in  a  cofli  r  of  reeds.  When- 
ever they  hailed  they  built  a  tabtrnacle  for  their 
god  in  the  midst  of  their  camp,  «  here  tlicy  placed 
the  cofier  and  the  altar.  They  then  sowed  the- 
land,  and  their  stay  or  departure,  without  regard 
to  the  harvest,  was  directed  by  the  orders  received 
from  their  idol,  tdl  at  lust  by  his  command  they" 
fixed  their  abode  on  the  site  of  .Mexico.  The  origin 
of  the  Mexicans  is  represented  by  men  coming  out 
of  caves,  and  their  difl'erent  journejs  and  encamp- 
ments are  pourti-ayed  in  their  picture-histories; 
one  of  wbicb  wasseut  to-Cbarles  V.,  and  is  said  to 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


The  eastern  sky  was  left  to  dusky  gray, 
And  o'er  the  last  hot  breath  of  parting;  ilay> 
Cuul  o'er  the  sviltry  noon's  remaining  llunu't 
On  gentle  gaits  the  grateful  twilight  canu-. 
Dimpling  the  lucid  pools,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Sighs  o'er  thelawns  and  wliispi  rs  through  the  trees  ; 
Refre>h'd  the  lily  rears  the  silver  head,  1 1 

And  opening  jasmines  o'er  the  arl»iujs  spread. 
Fair  o'er  the  wave,  that  gleam'd  like  distant  snow, 
Graceful  arose  the  Muou,  serenely  slow  ; 
Not  yetfull-orb'd,  in  clouded  splendour  drest. 
Her  married  arms  embrace  her  pregnant  breast. 
Sweet  to  his  mate,  reeumhent  o'er  his  \-oung, 
The  nightingale  his  spousal  anl  hem  sung  ; 
From  every  bower  the  holy  chorus  rose. 
From  every  bower  the  rival  anthem  ll(»ws.  20 

Translucent  twinkling  through  the  upland  grove, 
In  all  her  lustre  shines  the  star  of  love  ; 
Led  by  the  sacred  ray  from  every  bovier, 
A  joyful  train,  the  wedded  iyvers  pour; 
Each  with  the  youth  above  the  rest  approved, 
Each  with  the  nvinph  above  the  re^t  beloved, 
They  seek  the  palace  of  tlie  sovereign  dame ; 
High  on  a  inouutain  glon'd  the  wondrous  frame  : 
Of  gold  the  towers,  of  gold  the  pillars  shone, 
The  walls  were  crystal,  starr'd  with  precious  stone. 
Amid  the  hall  arose  the  festive  board,  31 

With  Nature's  choicest  gifts  promiscuous  stor'd  : 
So  will'd  the  goddess  to  renew  tlie  smile 
Of  vital  strength,  long  worn  by  days  of  toil. 
On  crystal  chairs  that  shined  as  lambent  llanie 
Each  gallant  youth  attends  his  lovely  dame  ; 
Beneath  a  purple  canopy  of  state 
The  beauteou:,  goddess  and  the  leader  sate  : 
The  bantpiet  glows — Not  such  the  feast  wlien  all 
The  pride  of  luMury  in  Egypt's  ball  40 

Before  the  love-sick  Roman  ^  spread  the  boast 
Of  every  teeming  sea  and  fertile  coast. 
Sacred  to  noblest  worth  and  virtue's  ear, 
Di^■ine  as  genial  was  the  banquet  here  ; 
The  wine,  the  song,  by  sweet  returns  inspire. 
Now  wake  the  lover's,  now  the  hero's  lire. 
On  gold  and  silver  from  th'  Atlantic  main, 
The  sumptuous  tribute  cf  the  sea's  w  ide  reign, 
Of  various  savour  was  the  banquet  piled  ; 
Amid  the  fruitage  mingling  roses  smiled.  50 

In  cups  of  gold,  that  shed  a  yellow  light, 
In  silver,  shining  as  the  Moon  of  night. 
Amid  the  bamquei  How'd    he  sparkling  wine. 
Nor  gave  Falernia's  tields  the  parent  \  ine  : 
Falernia's  vintage,  nor  the  fabled  power 
Of  Jove's  ambrosia  in  th'  Olympian  bower 
To  this  compare  not;  wild  nor  frantic  fires, 
Divinest  transport  this  alone  inspires. 
The  beverage,  foaming  o'er  the  goblet's  breast, 
The  crystal  fountain's  cooling  aid  confest^j  60 


be  still  extant  in  the  Escurial.  According  to  the 
reigns  of  their  king",  their  first  emigration  was 
about  A  D.  I'M.  Vide  Boterus,  Gomara,  Acosta, 
and  otii'-r  Spanish  writers. 

'  Mark  Anthony. 

3  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancients  in  warm  cli- 
mates to  mix  the  coldest  spring  water  with  their 
wine,  innnediafely  heiure  drinking;  not,  we  may 
suppose,  to  render  it  lee.s  intoxicating,  but  on 
aeeiiuiit  of  the  heightened  fla\iiur  it  thereby  re- 
ceived. Homer  tells  us,  that  the  wine  wliieh 
Ulysses  gave  to  P(dypheme   would   bear  twenty 


The  while,  as  circling  flow'd  the  chctrftil  bowl. 

Sapient  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  soul. 

Of  richest  argutnent  and  brigiitest  glow, 

.'Vrray'd  in  dimpling  smiles,  in  easiest  flow, 

Poiii'd  all  its  graces :   nor  in  silence  stood 

The  powers  of  music,  such  as  erst  subdued 

The  horrid  frown  of  Hell's  profound  domains  -1, 

And  sootb'd  the  tortur'd  ghosts  to  slumber  on  their 

To  music's  sweetest  chords  in  loftiest  \ein  [chaiu^. 

.\i\  angel  Syren  joins  the  vocal  strain  ;  10 

'I'he  silver  roofs resovnd  the  living  song, 

The  harp  and  organ's  lofty  inood  prolong 

The  hallowed  warWings;  iislening  silence  rides 

Tlif  sky,  and  o'er  the  bridled  winds  presides; 

In  sohe^t  murmurs  flows  the  glassy  deep, 

.Vnil,  each  lull'd  in  his  shade,  the  bcstials  sleep. 

The  lofty  song  ascenrls  the  thrdling  skies, 

The  song  of  godlike  heroes  yet  to  rise  ; 

.love  gave  the  dream,  whose  glow  IheSyriMj  fired. 

And  present  .love  the  prophecy  inspircil.  HI) 

Not  he,  the  bard  of  loie-sick  Dido's  board. 

Nor  he  the  minstrel  of  fha^acia's  lord,         [string. 

Though  fam'd  in  song,  coidd  touch  tlie  waihling 

Or  with  a  voice  so  sweet,  meludiou>  sing. 

And  thou,  my  Muse,  O  fairest  of  the  train. 

Calliope,  Inspire  my  closing  strain. 

No  more  the  summer  of  my  life  remains  5, 

My  autumn's  lenglheulngeveningschill  my  veins; 

Down  the  hluak  stream  of  years  by  woes  on  woes 

VVmg'd  on,  I  hasten  to  the  t,.mb's  repose,  ^0 

The  port  whose  deep  dark  bottom  sliall  detain 

My  anchor,  never  to  be  weigh'd  again. 


measures  of  water.  Modern  luxury,  by  placing 
the  bottle  in  preserved  ice.  has  found  a  inethtnl  to 
give  the  wine  the  most  agreeable  coolness,  without 
reducing  its  quality. 

4  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Orpheus.     Fanshaw's 
translation,   as   already   observed,   was   published' 
fourteen  years  before  the   Paradise  Lost.     These 
lines  of  Milton, 

Wiiat  could  it  less,  when  spirits  immortal  sung? 
Their  song  was  partial,  hut  the  harmony 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience 

bear  a  resemblance  to  these  of  Fanshaw, 

Musical  instrumen's  not  w.--nting,  such 
As  to  the  damned  spirits  once  gave  ease 
In  the  dark  vaults  of  the  infernal  hall. — 

"  To  slumber   amid    their  punishment,"  though 

omitted  by  I'anshaw,  is  literal,    ■ 

Fizer.ao  defcan9ar  de  eterna  pena 

5  It  is  not  certain  when  Camocns  wrote  this.  It 
seems  however  not  long  to  precede  the  ]iublieatioii 
ol'  his  poem,  at  whleli  time  he  was  in  hU  fifty-hftli 
year.  I'his  apostrophe  to  his  Muse  may  perhaps 
by  some  he  blamed  as  another  digression  ;  but  so 
little  dues  it  require  defence,  that  one  need  not 
hesilate  to  affirm,  that  bad  Homer,  who  often  talks 
to  his  Muse,  introduced,  on  these  favourable  op- 
portunities, any  little  picture  or  history  of  him- 
M-lf,  these  digressions  would  have  been  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  works.  Had  any  such 
iittle  history  of  Homer  complained  like  this  of 
Camoens,  it  would  have  been  bedewed  with  the 
tears  of  ages. 
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Npvcr  ou  other  sea  of  life  to  steer 
'I  he  human  course — Vet  thou,  Ogoddes?,  hear. 
Yet  let  ine  live,  thougii  round  my  silver'U  liead 
Mi>forlunc's  bitterest  rage  iinpityin^  slied 
Her  coldest  slurnis  ;  yet  let  me  hve  to  crown 
'I'lie  song  that  boasts  my  nation^s  proud  renown. 

Of  godlike  heroes  sung  the  nymph  divine, 
Heroes  whose  deeds  on  Ciama's  crest  shall  shine  ; 
Who  thron^'h  the  seas  by  Gama  lirst  cxplor'd   lul 
Shall  bear  the  Lnsinn  standard  and  rbe  suord, 
'I'ill  every  coast  where  roars  the  orient  main. 
Blest  in  its  sway,  shall  own  the  Lusinn  reign; 
Till  every  Pagan  king  his  neck  shall  yield, 
Or  vanquish'd  gnaw  the  dust  on  battle  field. 

"  Fligh  priest  of  Malabar,"  the  goddess  sung, 
"  Thy  faith  repent  not,  nor  lament  thy  wrong  ''; 
Though  for  thy  faith  to  I.usus'  geurroiis  race 
The  raging  zamoreein  thy  fields  deface  ;  110 

From  Tagus,  lo,  the  great  I'achcco  sails 
To  India,  waf;ed  on  auspicious  gales. 
Soon  as  his  crooked  prow  the  tide  shall  press, 
A  new  .Achilles  shall  the  tide  confess  ; 
His  ship's  strong  sides  shall    groan  beneath   his 

weight'. 
And  deeper  waves  receive  the  sacred  freight. 


^  P.  Alvarez  Cahral,  the  seeond  Portuguese 
commander  v,  ho  sailed  to  India,  entered  in:<i  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Trimumpara  king  of  Cochin 
and  high-priest  uf  Malabar.  The  zamorim  raised 
powerful  armies  to  dethrone  him  ;  but  his  fidelity 
to  the  Portuguese  was  unalterable,  though  his  af- 
fairs %vcre  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Tor  an 
accotmt  of  this  war,  and  the  almost  incredible 
achievements  of  I'acheco,  see  the  history  in  the 
Preface. 

'  Thus  Virgil  : 


siniul  accipit  alvco 


Ingentem  yEiuam.  Ocmuit  .sub  pondere  cymba 
Sutilis,  et  ninltam  accepit  rimosa  paludem. 
That  the  visionary  boat  of  Charon  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  j'Eneas  if.  a  fine  poetical  stroke  j  but 
that  the  crazy  rents  let  in  the  water  is  ceitaiidy 
lowering  the  image.  The  thought,  however,  as 
raanaged  in  Camoens,  is  much  grander  than  in 
Virgil,  and  afibr<ls  a  happy  inatauce,  where  the 
hyperbole  is  truly  poetical. 

Pueliial  allusions  to,  or  abridgments  of,  histori- 
cal events  are  either  extremely  insipid  and  ob- 
scure, or  particularly  pleasing  to  the  reader.  To 
be  pleasing,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
liistory  is  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  the  poems 
of  Ilunier  and  Virgil  were  peculiarly  relished  by 
their  coimtrymen.  When  a  known  circumstance 
is  placed  in  an  animated  p<3ctical  view,  and  cloth- 
ed with  the  graces  of  poetical  language,  a  sensible 
mind  must  feel  the  cil'ect.  But  when  the  circum- 
stance is  unknown,  nothing  but  the  most  lively 
imagery  and  finest  colouring  can  prevent  it  from 
being  tiresome.  The  Lusiadalfords many  instances 
which  must  be  highly  pleasing  to  the  I'ortuguese, 
but  dry  to  those  who  are  imacquaintcd  with  their 
history.  Nor  need  one  hesitate  to  assert,  th.at 
were  we  not  acquainted  with  the  Uoman  history  fruui 
our  childhood,  a  great  part  of  the  /Eiieid  would 
appear  to  ns  intolerably  uninleresting.  Sensible 
of  this  disadvantage,  which  every  version  of  histori- 
cal poetry  must  sufl'er,  the  translator  has  not  only 


Soon  as  on  India's  strand  he  shakes  his  spear. 
The  burning  east  -hall  tremble,  chill'd  with  fear: 
V'.eeking  with  noble  blood,  Cainhalao's  stream 
Shall  blaze  impurpled  lo  the  evening  beam.       1  20 
I'rged  on  by  raging  shame,  the  monarch  brings. 
Banded  with  all  their  powers,  his  vassal  kings: 
Narsinga's  rocks  their  cruel  thousands  pour, 
Bipur's  stern  king  attends,  and  thine,  Tauure: 
To  guard  proud  Calicut's  imperial  pride. 
All  the  wide  north  swec,  s  down  its  peopled  tide: 
.loin'd  are  the  sects  that  never  touch'd  beiore  *, 
l.y  land  the  Pagan,  and  by  sea  the  M'Xir. 
O'er  land,  o'er  sea  the  great  Pacheco  strews 
The  prostrate  spearmen,  and  the  foundir'd  proas*. 
Submiss  and  silent,  palsied  with  amaze,  151 

Proud  Malabar  th'unnumber'd  slain  surveys  : 
Vet  bums  the  monarch;  t'  his  shrine  be  speeds; 
Uire  howl  the  priests,  the  groaning  victim  bleeds ; 
The  ground  they  stamp,  and  from  the  dark  abodes 
With  tears  and  vows  they  call  th'  infernal  gods. 
F.uraged  iviih  dog-like  madness  to  behold 
His  temples  and  his  towns  in  flames  cnroU'd, 
Secure  of  promised  victory,  again 
He  lues  thewar,  the  lawnsare  beapt  with  slain.  140 
W'hh  stern  reproach  he  brands  his  routed  .\ayres, 
-And  for.the  dreadful  held  himself  prepares  ; 
His  harness'd  thousands  to  Hie  fight  he  leads. 
And  rides  exulting  where  the  cunibat  bleeds  ; 
Amid  his  pump  his  robes  are  sprinkled  o'er, 
And  his  proud  face dash'J  with  hiMnenials'gorc '": 
From  his  high  couch  he  leaps,  and  speeds  to  fight 
On  foot  inglorious,  in  his  army's  sight. 
Hell  then  he  calls,  and  all  the  powers  of  Hell, 
The  secret  puison,  and  the  'chanted  spell;  130 

Vain  as  the  spell  the  poison'd  rage  is  shed. 
For  Heaven  defends  the  hero's  sacred  head. 
Still  fiercer  from  each  wound  the  tyrant  bums. 
Still  to  the  field  with  heavier  force  returns. 
The  seventh  dread  war  he  kindles:   high  in  air 
The  hills  dishonour'd  lift  their  shoulders  bare; 
Their  woods  rnll'd  down  now  strew  the  river's  side« 
Now  rise  in  niouatain  turrets  o'er  the  tide; 
Mountains  oi  fire  and  spires  of  bickering  llame. 
While  either  bank  resounds  the  proud  acclaim,  \Cb 


in  the  notes  added  every  incident  which  might 
elucidate  the  subject,  but  has  also,  all  along,  ia 
the  episode  in  the  third  and  fourth  books,  in  the 
description  of  the  jiainted  ensigns  in  the  eighth, 
and  in  the  allusions  in  the  present  book,  endea- 
voured to  thruw  every  historical  incident  into  that 
universal  laugnage,  the  picturesque  of  poetry. 
The  circumstances  improper  for  imagery  are 
hastened  over,  and  those  wliich  can  best  receive  it 
presented  to  the  view.  When  Hector  storms  the 
(jrecian  camp,  when  Achilles  marches  to  battle, 
every  reader  understands  and  is  atlicted  with  the 
bold  painting.  But  when  Nestor  talks  of  iiis  ex- 
ploits at  the  funeral  games  of  Amarynces,  (Iliad 
\xiii.)the  critics  themselves  cannot  comprehend 
him,  and  have  vied  with  each  other  in  inventing 
CNplanations. 

'  I'o  touch,  or  be  touched  by,  one  of  an  inferior 
cast,  is  esteemed  among  the  Gcntoos  as  the 
greatest  pollution. 

9  Proas,  or  paraos,  Indian  vessels  which  lie  low 
on  the  water,  are  \vurkcd  with  oars,  and  cany  U  0 
nteii  and  upwards  apiece. 

'"  Sec  t  je  liistory  in  the  Preface. 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Come  floating  down,  round  Lnsiis'  Heet  to  pour 
Their  f  i.lpli'rous  entrails  in  a  burning  s-hower. 
Oh,  vain  the  hope — Li;'.  Rome  hi^r  boast  resign  ; 
Mer  palins   Pachero,  never  bio'jin'd  like  thine: 
Nor  Tyl)er'i  brid5,e,  nor  Manitiion's  red  field  ", 
Nor  thine,  rherBio|)y!a,  sncli  deeds  beheld  ; 
Nor  Fabius'  arts  such  rushini;  sioinis  repell'd. 
Swift  as,  repulsed,  the  famish'd  wolf  returns 
Fierce  to  the  fold,  and,  wounded,  fiercer  burns ; 
So  swift,  so  fierce,  seven  times  all  India's  might  170 
Returns  unnuniberM  to  the  dreadful  fight; 
One  hundred  spears,  seven  times  in  dreadful  slower, 
Strews  in  the  dust  all  India's  raging  power." 

The  lofty  song,  for  paleut'ss  o'er  her  spread. 
The  nymph  suspends,  and  bows  the  languid  head  ; 
Her  faltering  words  are  breath'don  plaintive  sighs, 
'*  Ah,  Beli,^arius,  injured  chief,"  she  cries, 
"  Ah,  wipe  thy  tears;   in  warthy  rival  see, 
hijured  Paeheco  falls  despoil'd  like  thee  ; 
In  him.  in  thee  dishonour'd  virtue  bleeds,  ISO 

And  valour  weeps  to  view  her  fairest  deeds. 
Weeps  o'er  Paeheco,  where  forlurn  he  lies 
Low  un  an  alms-house  bed'^,  and  friendless  dies. 
Yet  shall  the  Muses  plume  his  h<nnble  bier. 
And  ever  o'ei-  l)iin  pour  th'  immortal  tear  ; 
Though  by  the  king,  alone  to  thee  unjust. 
Thy  liead,  great  chief,  was  humbled  in  the  diist, 
Loud  shall  the  Muse  indignant  sound  thy  praise. 
Thou   gav'st  thy  monarch's   throne  its  proudest 

blaze. 
While  round  the  world  the  Sun's  bright  car  shall 
ride,  '  1 90 

So  bright  shall  shine  thy  name's  illustrious  pride  ; 
Thy  monarch's  glory,  as  the  Moon's  pale  beam, 
Eclipsed  by  thine,  shall  shed  a  sickly  gleam. 
Such  meed  attends  when  soothing  flattery  sways, 
And  blinded  state  its  sacred  trust  betrays!" 

Again  the  nymph  exalts  ht r  brow,  again 
Her  swelling  voice  resounds  the  lofty  strain  : 
"  .^Imeyda  comes,  the  kingly  name  he  bears, 
Deputed  royalty  his  standard  rears; 
In  ;)ll  the  generous  rage  of  youthful  fire,  200 

The  warlike  son  attends  the  warlike  sire. 
CJuiloa's  blood-stain'd  tyrant  now  shall  feel 
The  righteous  vengeance  of  the  Lusian  sleel. 
Another  prince,  by  Lisboa's  throne  beloved, 
Shall  bless  the  land,  for  faithful  deeds  approved. 
Mombaze  shall  now  her  treason's  meed  behold. 
When  curling  flames  her  proudest  domes  enfold: 
Involved  in  smoke,  loud  crashing,  low  sliall  fall 
The  mounded  temple  and  the  castled  wall. 
O'er  India's  seas  the  young  Almeyda  pour«,      210 
Scorching  the  witber'd  air,  his  iron  sliowers  ; 
Tom  masts  and  rudders,  hidks  and  canvass  riven. 
Month  after  month  before  his  prows  are  driven. 

*'  When  Porsenna  besieged  Rome,  Horatius 
Codes  defended  the  pass  of  a  bridge  till  the  Ro- 
mans destroyed  it  behind  him.  Having  thus  saved 
the  pass,  heaxy  armed  as  he  was,  he  swam 
across  the  riveV  to  bis  companions.  The  Roman 
history,  however,  at  this  period,  is  often  mixt  with 
fable.  Miltiades  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
Darius  at  Marathon.  The  stand  of  Leonidas  is 
well  known.  The  battles  of  Paeheco  were  in  de- 
fence of  the  fords  by  which  the  city  of  Cochin 
could  only  be  entered.  The  numbers  he  withstood 
by  land  and  sea,  and  the  victories  he  obtained,  are 
indeed  highly  astonishing.     See  the  Preface, 

"  See  the  history  in  the  Preface. 


Hut  Heaven's  dread  will,  where  clouds  of  darkness 
That  awfol  will,  which  knows  alone  the  best,  [rest, 
Now  blunts  his  spear:  Cambaya's  squadronsjoin'tt 
With  Kgypt's  fleets,  in  Pagan  rage  eombinc'd, 
IJngrasp  him  round  ;  red  boils  the  staggering  flood. 
Purpled  with  vulieying  flames  and  hot  with  blood  : 
Whirl'd  by  the  cannon's  rage,  in  shivers  torn   2i0 
His  thigh,  far  scattered  o'er  the  wave,  is  borne. 
Bound  to  the  mast  the  godlike  hero  stands  '3, 
Waves  his  proud  sword,  and  cheers  his  woful  bands. 
Though  winds  and  seas  their  wonted  aid  deny. 
To  yield  he  knows  not,  but  he  knows  to  (lie  : 
Another  thunder  tears  his  manly  breast : 

0  fly,  blest  spirit,  to  thy  heavenly  rest 

Hark,  rolling  on  the  groaning  storm  I  hear 
Resistless  vengeance  thundering  on  the  rear  ! 

1  see  the  transports  of  the  furious  sire,  230 
As  o'er  the  mangled  corse  his  eyes  flash  fire. 
Swift  to  the  fi'.'ht,  with  stern  though  weeping  eyes, 
Fixt  rage  fierce  burning  in  his  breast,  he  flies ; 
Fierce  as  the  bull  that  sees  his  rival  rove 

Free  with  the  heifers  through  the  mounded  grove, 
On  oak  or  beech  his  madd'ning  fury  pcurs  ; 
So  |x>urs  .Almeyda's  rage  on  Dabul's  towers. 
His  vanes  wide  waving  o'er  the  Indian  sky. 
Before  his  prows  the  fleets  of  India  fly  'i: 
On  Egy])t's  chief  his  mortars'  dreadful  tire        240 
Shall  vomit  all  the  rage  of  prison'd  fire  :  [tidfe. 

Heads,  limbs,  and  trunks  shall  choke  thestruggling , 
Till  every  surge  with  reeking  crimson  dyed. 


'3  Tlie  English  history  aflbrds  an  instance  of 
similar  resolution  in  admiral  Bembo,  who  was  sup- 
ported ill  a  wooden  frame,  and  continued  the  en- 
gagement after  his  legs  and  thighs  were  shivered 
in  splinters.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
the  young  Almeyda  refused  to  hearoif,  though  al- 
most certain  to  be  overpowered,  and  though  both 
wind  and  tide  were  critically  against  him.  His 
father  had  sharply  upbraided  him  fur  a  former 
retie:it,  where  victory  was  thought  impossible.  He 
now  fell  the  victim  of  his  father's  ideas  of  military 
glory.     See  the  Preface. 

'<  After  having  cleared  the  Indian  seas,  the 
viceroy  Almeyda  attacked  the  combined  fleets  of 
Egypt,  Camliaya,  and  the  zamnrim,  in  the  en- 
trance and  harbour  of  Diu,  or  Dio.  The  fleet  of 
the  zanioiim  almost  immediately  fled.  That  of 
iMelique  Ynz,  lord  of  Diu,  siiflTercd  much  ;  but  the 
greatest  slaughter  fell  upon  the  Egyptians  and 
Turks,  commanded  by  Mir-Hocem,  who  had  de- 
feated and  killed  the  young  Almeyda.  Of  800 
Mamulucks  or  Turks,  who  fought  under  Mir- 
Hocem,  only  22,  says  Osorius,  survived  this  en-' 
gagement.  Melique  Yaz,  says  Faria  y  Sousa,  was 
born  in  slavery,  and  descended  of  the  Christians 
of  Roxia.  Tlie  road  to  preferment  is  often  a  dirty 
one;  but  Melique's  was  much  less  so  than  that  of 
many  other  favourites  of  fortune.  As  the  king  of 
Cambaya  was  one  day  riding  in  state,  an  unlucky 
kite  dunged  upon  his  royal  head.  His  majesty  in 
great  wrath  swore  he, would  give  all  he  was  worth 
to  have  the  offender  killed.  Melique,  who  was  an 
experienced  archer,  immediately  dispatched  an 
arrow,  which  brought  the  audacious  hawk  to  the 
ground.  For  the  merit  of  this  eminent  service  he- 
was  made  lord  of  Diu,  or  Dio,  a  considerable  city;- 
the  strongest  and  most  important  fortress  at  that 
time  in  all  India.     See  Faria,  I,  ii.  c.  2. 
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Around  the  young  Almfiyila's  hapless  urn 
His  conqueror's  naked  ghosts  shall  howland  mourn. 
As  meteors  Hashing  tlnoii^h  the  darken'd  air, 
I  see  the  victors*  wiiiiling  falchions  glare; 
Dark  rolls  thesulph'rous  smoke  o'er  Dio's  skies, 
And  shrieks  of  death  and  shouts  of  couqiiest  rise. 
In  one  wide  tumult  blended  :  the  rough  roar      251) 
Shakes  the  brown  tents  on  Gauges'  trembhn^shore ; 
The  waves  of  Indus  fi'oin  the  banks  rfcoil ; 
And  matrons,  howliuf  on  the  strand  of  Nile, 

r.y  ihe  pale  Moon  their  absent  sons  deplore 

long  shall  they  wail;   their  sons  return  no  more. 
'■  Ah,  strike  the  notes  of  woe,"  the  Syren  cries, 
"  A  dreary  vision  swims  before  my  eyes. 
'!'()  Tago's  shf^re  triumphant  as  he  bends, 
I  on-  in  the  dust  the  hero's  glory  ends  : 
Though  bended  bow,  nor  thundering  engines  hail, 
Nor  h'gypt's  sword,  nor  India's  spear  prevail,    261 
Fiill  shall  the  chief  before  a  naked  foe  '5,  (the  blow; 
noiicb  clubs  and  rude  hurl'd  stones  shall   strike 
The  Cape  of  Tempests  sliall  bis  tomb  supply, 
And  in  Ihe  desert  sands  his  bones  shall  lie, 
No  boastful  trophy  o'er  his  ashes  rrar'd  ; 
Such  Heaven's  dread  will,  and  be  that  will  revcr'dl 

"  Rut  lo,  resplendent  shines  another  star," 
Loud  she  resounds,  "  in  all  the  hl.ize  of  v\ar  ! 
(Jreat  C'unia  guards  Melinda'sfriendly  shore  '^,  *2'70 
And  dyes  her  seas  nitii  Oia's  hostile  gore; 
I^mo  and  Brava*s  towers  his  vengeance  tell : 
Green  Madagascar's  flowery  dales  shall  swell 
His  echoed  fame,  till  ocean's  southmost  bound 
On  isles  and  shores  unknown  bis  name  resound, 

'*  .Another  blaze,  behold,  of  lire  and  arms  ! 
Great  Albuquerk  awakes  the  ilrcad  alarms  : 
O'erOrmuz'  walls  his  thundering  Ilames  he  pours. 
While     Heaven,     the    hero's    guide,     indignant 

showers  '7 
Their  arrows  backward  on  the  Persian  foe,         '2S0 
-    Tearing  the  breasts  and  arms  that  twang'd  the  how. 
Mountains  of  salt  and  fragrant  gums  in  vain 
Were  spent  untainted  to  embalm  the  slain. 
Such  heapsshall  strew  the  seas  and  faithless  strand 
Of  Gerum,  Mazcate,  and  Calayat's  land. 
Till  faithless  Ormuz  own  the  Lusian  sweji'. 
And  liareni's  pearls  her  yearly  safety  pay. 

"  What  glorious  palms  on  Goa's  isle  1  see  ", 
Their  blossoms  spread,  great  Albuquerk,  for  thee! 
Through  castled  walls  the  hero  breaks  his  way,  '290 
And  opens  with  bis  sword  the  dread  array 


'5  See  note  21  of  Lusiad  V. 

*^  Tristan  de  Cunba,  or  d'Acugna.  See  the 
history  in  the  Preface. 

"See  note  15  of  Luisad  II.  Some  writers  re- 
late, that  when  Albuquerque  besieged  Ormuz,  a 
violent  wind  drove  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  back- 
ward upou  their  own  ranks.  Osorius  says,  that 
many  of  the  dead  Persians  and  Moors  were  found 
to  have  died  by  arrows.  But  as  that  weapon  was 
not  useil  by  the  Portuguese,  he  conjectures,  that 
in  their  despair  of  victory  many  of  the  enemy  had 
tlius  killed  themselves,  rather  than  survive  the 
defeat. 

"  This  important  place  was  made  an  arcbbi- 
shopriek,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  east,  and  the  seatof  their  viceroys.  It  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  these  purposes  on  the  coast 
«f  Decan.  It  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
Portuguese. 


Of  Moors  and  I'ajans;    through  their  depth  he 

rides. 
Through  spears  and  showering  fire  the  battle  guides. 
As  bulls  enraged,  or  lions  sinear'd  with  gore. 
His  bands  sweep  wide  o'er  Goa's  purpled  shore. 
Nor  eastward  far  though  fair  Malacca  lie  '0, 
Her  groves  embostnn'd  in  the  morning  sky  : 
Though  wiib  her  amorous  sons  the  valiant  line 
Of , lava's  isle  in  battle  rank  combine; 
Though  poison'd    shafts   their  ponderous    quivers 

store ;  3(10 

Malacca's  spicy  groves  and  golden  ore. 
Great  Albuquerk,  thy  dauntless  toils  shall  crown  ! 
^et  art  thou  stain'd'^"" — Here  with  a  sighful  frowo 


'9  The  conquest  of  this  place  wa.>  one  of  the 
greatest  actions  of  Albuquerque.  It  became  the 
chief  port  of  the  eastern  part  of  Portuguese  India, 
and  second  only  to  Goa.  Besides  a  great  many 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  were  carried  away  by 
the  Moors  who  escaped,  3001)  large  cannon  re- 
mained the  prize  of  the  victors. 

''"  A  detail  of  all  the_ great  actions  of  Albuquer- 
que would  have  been  tedious  and  impoetical.  Ca- 
nioens  has  chosen  the  most  brilliant,  and  has  hap- 
pily suppressed  the  rest  by  a  display  of  indigna- 
tion. The  French  translator  has  the  following  note 
on  this  passage  :  "  Behold  another  instance  of 
our  author's  prejudice  !  The  action  which  he  con- 
demns had  uotliing  in  it  hiameabic:  but  as  be 
was  of  a  most  amorous  consUtiUion,  he  thought 
every  fault  which  couUI  plead  an  amour  in  its  ex- 
cuse ought  to  he  pardoned  ;  but  true  heroes,  such 
as  Albuquerque,  follow  other  maxims.  This  great 
man  had  in  his  palace  a  beautiful  Indian  slave. 
He  viewed  her  wi6li  the  eyes  of  a  father,  and  the 
care  of  her  education  was  his  pleasure,  A  Po.lu- 
guese  soKlier  named  Ruy  Diaz  had  the  boldness 
lo  enter  the  general's  apartment,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  the  girl,  that  he  obtained  his 
desire. ,  When  Albuqueixpie  heard  of  it,  he  im- 
mediately ordered  him  to  the  gallows." 

Cainoens,  however,  was  no  such  undistinguish- 
ing  libertine  as  this  would  re))resent  him.  In  a 
few  pages  we  find  him  praising  the  continence  of 
Don  Henry  de  Menezes,  whose  victory  over  his 
passions  be  calls  the  highest  excellence  of  youth. 
Nor  does  it  appear  by  what  autboritv  the  French- 
man assures  us  of  the  chaste  paternal  alVectioa 
wliicb  Albuquerque  bore  to  this  Indian  girl.  It 
was  the  great  aim  of  Albuquercjue  to  establish 
colonies  in  India,  and  for  that  purpose  he  encou- 
raged his  soldiers  to  marry  with  thcnatives.  The 
most  sightly  gills  were  selecteil,  and  educated  in 
the  religion  and  household  arts  of  Portugal,  and 
portioned  at  the  expense  of  the  general.  These 
he  called  his  daughters,  and  with  great  pleasure 
lie  used  to  attenil  their  weildings,  several  couples 
being  usually  joined  together  at  one  time.  At  one 
of  these  nuptials,  says  Faria.  the  festivity  having 
continued  late,  and  the  bndes  being  mixed  to- 
gether, several  of  the  bridegrooms  committed  a 
blunder.  The  mistakes  of  the  mght  however,  as 
they  were  all  equal  in  point  of  honour,  were  mu- 
tually forgiven  in  the  morning,  and  each  man  took 
bis  proper  wife  whom  he  had  received  at  the  altar. 
This  delicate  anecdote  of  Albuquerque's  sons  and 
daughters  is  as  bad  a  commentary  on  the  uutc  of 
Castera,  as  it  is  on  the  severity  nhicb  the  com- 
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The  goddess  paused,  for  much  reiniin'il  uiisunj, 

Hut  blotted  with  a  humldc  s  ild.t  r'.,  vvroii'.'. 

**  Alas,"  she  tries,  *'  wlicn  war's  drt-ad    horrour> 

reign, 
And  thundering  batteries  mik  tiie  fiery  plain. 
When  jihastly  famine  on  a  hostile  soil, 
AVhen  pale  disease  attends  on  wrary  toil, 
When  patient  inider  all  the  solilier  stands,         310 
Detested  be  tlie  rajre  which  then  ileniands 
The  humble  soldier's  blood,  his  uiily  crime 
The  amorous  frailty  of  the  youtliful  prime  ! 
Incest's  cold  horrour  here  no  glow  restrain'd. 
Nor  sacred  nuptial  bed  was  here  profaned. 
Nor  here  unwelcome  force  the  virgin  seized  ; 
A  slave  lascivious,  in  his  fondling  pleased. 

Resigns  her  breast Ah,  stain  to  I.usian  fame  ! 

('T  was  lust  of  biood,  perhaps  'twas  jealous  flame  :) 
The  leader's  rage,  unworthy  of  the  brave,  3'2i) 

Consigns  the  youthfid  soldier  to  the  grave. 
Not  /immon  thus  Apelles'  love  repaid^', 
Great  Ammon's  bed  resigu'd  the  lo\ely  maid  : 


mander  showed  to  poor  I")i:iz.  Xor  does  Cnmoens 
stand  alone  in  the  cundeiimation  of  the  general 
The  historian  agrees  with  the  poet.  Mentioning 
the  death  of  D.  Antonio  Norutdia,  **  This  gentle- 
man," says  Faria,  "  used  to  moderate  the  viideot 
temper  of  his  uncle  Albuquerque,  which  soon  after 
showed  itself  in  rigid  severity.  He  ordered  a  sol- 
dier to  be  banged  for  an  amour  with  one  of  the 
slaves  whom  he  called  daughters,  and  whom  he 
used  to  give  in  marriage.  When  some  of  his  of- 
ficers asked  him  what  authority  he  had  to  lake  the 
poor  man's  life,  he  drew  his  sword,  told  them  that 
was  his  commission,  and  instantly  broke  them.'' 
To  marrj'  his  soldiers  with  the  nntives  was  the  plan 
of  Albuquerque  :  his  severity  therefore  seems  un- 
accountable, unless  we  admit  tlic  perhaps  of  Ca- 
xnoens,  on  de  cioso,  "  perhaps  it  was  jealousy." — 
But  whatever  incensedthe-geiieral,  Ihe  execution  of 
the  soldier  was  contrary  to  the  laws  (if  every  na- 
tion *  j  and  the  honest  indignation  of  Camoens 
against  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen,  one 
who  was  the  grand  architect  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  the  cast,  aflbrds  a  noble  instance  of  that 
manly  freedom  of  sentiment  which  knows  no  right 
by  which  king  or  peer  may  do  injustice  to  the 
meanest  subject.  Nor  can  we  omit  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  above  note  of  Castera  is  of  a  piece 
with  tile  French  de\*<>tion  we  ha^'e  already  seen 
him  pay  to  the  name  of  king;  a  devotion  which 
breatlies  the  true  spirit  of  the  blessed  advice  given 
by  Father  Paul  to  the  republic  of  V'enice  :  "  When 
a  nobleman  commits  an  oftence  against  a  subject, " 
says  that  Jesuit,  "  let  every  means  he  tried  to 
justify  him.  But  if  a  subject  has  oll'endtd  a  noble- 
man, let  him  be  punished  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity." 

"  Campaspe,  the  most  beautiful  concubine  of 
Alexander,  was  given  by  that  monarch  to  ."^pelies, 
whoni  he  perceived  in  love  with  her.  Aiaspas  had 
strict  cliarge  of  the  fair  captive  Panlhea.  His  at- 
tempt on  her  virtue  was  forgiven  by  Cyrus. 

*Osorius  represents  the  crime  of  Diaz  as  mu- 
tiny, h.Tving  been  ag.oinst  the  strict  orders  of  Al- 
buquerque.    Diaz,    however,    was   guilty    of    no 
breach  of  military  duty,  which  alone  ccnstitutes 
,  the  crime  of  mutiny. 


Nor  Cyrus  tlnis  repr.vcd  .Araspas'  firr; 
-Nor  haughtier  Carlo  thus  assumed  the  lire, 
riiongh  iron  Baldwin  to  his  daughter's  Ijower, 
An  ill-riiatch'd  lover,  stole  in  secret  hour: 
With  nobler  rage  Ihe  lofty  monarch  glow'd. 
And  Flandria's  earldom  on  the  knigbi  bestow'd  "='." 
Again  thenymph  the  songof  fameresounds;  3-1* 
"  Lo,  sweeping  widi;  o'er  Klliiopia's  hounds. 
Wide  o'er  Arabia's  purple  shore  on  high 
The  I.usian  ensigns  blaze  along  the  sky  ! 
Meetta  aghast  beholds  the  standards  shine, 
And  midnight  horrour  ^hakes  Medina's  shrine  '«, 
I'll'  unhallowed  altar  bodes  the  approaching  fo^, 
I'orc-dooni'd  in  dust  its  prophet's  tomb  to  strow. 
Nor  Ceylon's  isle,  brave  Soarez,  shall  withhold 
Its  incense,  precious  as  the  burnish'd  gold. 
What  time  o'er  proud  Colombo's  loftiest  spire  .140 
Thy  flag  shall  blaze  :    nor  shall  ih'  iimnortal  lyre 


'^  "  Baldwin,  siirnamed  Ironarm,  grand  forestcf 
of  Flanders,  being  in  love  with  Jiidiih,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  widow  of  Ethelwolfe, 
king  of  England,  obtained  his  desire  by  force. 
Charles,  though  at  first  he  highly  resented,  alter- 
wards  pardoned  his  crime,  atid  consented  to  his 
marriage  with  the  princess." — Castera. 

This  digression  in  the  song  of  the  nymph  bears, 
in  manner,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  histories 
which  the  heroes  of  Homer  often  relate  to  each 
other.  That  these  little  episodes  have  their  beauty 
and  propriety  in  an  epic  poem,  will  strongly  ap- 
pear from  a  view  of  M.  de  la  .Motte's  translation 
of  tlie  Iliad  into  French  verse.  The-four-and 
twenty  books  of  Homer  he  has  contracted  into 
twelve,  and  these  contain  no  more  lines  than  about 
four  books  of  the  original.  A  thousand  embellish- 
ments which  the  warm  poetical  feelings  of  Homer 
suggested  to  him,  are  thus  thrown  out  by  the 
Frenchman.  But  what  is  the  consequence  of  this 
improvement?  The  work  of  la  Motte  is  u'nrea<l, 
even  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  despised  by 
every  foreigner  who  has  the  least  relish  for  poetry 
and  Homer. 

^3  Medina,  the  city  where  Mohammed  is  buried. 
About  six  years  after  Gania's  discovery  of  li.dia, 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  sent  Maurns,  the  abbot  of  the 
nior.ks  at  Jerusalem,  who  inhabit  Mount  Sion,  on 
an  embassy  to  pope  Julius  11.  The  sultan,  with 
severe  threats  to  the  Christians  of  the  east,  in  case 
of  refusal,  entreated  the  pope  to  desire  Emmanuel 
king  of  Portugal  to  send  no  more  fleets  to  the  In- 
dian seas.  The  pope  sent  Maurus  to  Emmanuel, 
who  returned  a  very  spirited  answer  to  his  holi- 
ness, assuring  him  that  no  threats,  n<i  dangers'could 
make  him  alter  his  resolution,  anil  lamenting  that 
it  had  not  yet  been  in  his  povver  to  fultil  his  pro- 
mise of  demolishing  the  sepulchre  and  erasing  the 
memorials  of  Mohammed  from  the  earth.  This, 
he  says,  was  the  first  purpose  of  sending  his 
fleets  to  India.  Nobis  enim,  cum  iter  in  Indiam 
classibus  nostris  aperire,  et  regiones  niajoribus 
nostris  incognitas  explorare  deerevimus,  hoc  pro- 
positum  fuit,  ut  ipsom  Mabumetanoj  sectae  ca- 
put   extingiieremus It  is  with  great  art 

that  Camoens  .so  often  reminds  us  of  the  grand  de- 
sign of  the  expedition  of  his  heroes,  to  subvert 
Mohammedism  and  found  a  Christian  empire  in 
tlie  east.  But  the  dignity  which  this  gives  his 
poem  is  already  observed  in  the  Preface. 
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Forgpt  thy  praise,  Spqiif  yra  !  To  the  shore 
Where  Sheba's  sapient  queen  the  soeiitre  bnre**, 
liravini;  the  KtV,  Sea's  (I;itij!<  rs  thalt  lliou  force 
'I'o  Aby^^sinia's  realm  thy  novel  eonrse  ; 
And  isles,  by  iealnns  Nature  long  conceai'd. 
Shall  lo  the  wondering  \vorlil  be  now  reveaPd. 
Great  Mcnez  next  the  I.iisian  s«oi<l  shall  l)ear  ; 
Menez,  the  dread  of  Afiic,  high  shall  rear 
His  victor  lance,  till  deep  shall  '  irmuz  groan,  550 
And  tribnte  doubled  her  revolt  atone. 

"  Now  shines  tiiy  glory  in  meridian  height," 
And  loud  her  voice    she    raised  j   •*  O    matchless 

knight, 
Thou,  thou,  illustrious  Cama.tbon  shalt  bring 
'J'he  o!i\e-bouuli  of  peace,  deputed  king  ! 
The  lands  by  thee  discover'd  shall  obey 
Thy  sceptred  power,  and  bless  thy  regal  sway. 
IJut  India's  ermies,  outrageous  to  the  skies, 
A  length  of  these  Satuniian  days  <lenies: 
>^Natcb'd    from  thy   gulden    throne   the    Heavens 

shall  claim  3ol) 

Thy  deathless  soul,  the  world  thy  deathless  name  '^. 

"Now  o'er  the  coast  of  faithless  Malabar 
Victorious  Henry  -^  pours  the  rage  of  war ; 
jVor  leis  the  youth  a  nobler  strife  shall  wage, 
<  -reat  victor  of  himself  though  green  in  age  j 
No  restless  slave  of  wanton  amorous  fire. 
No  lust  of  gold  shall  taint  liis  generous  ire. 
While  youth's  bold  pulse  beats  high,  how  brave 

the  Iviy 
M'hom  harlot  smiles  nor  pride  of  power  decoy  I 
Inunorlal  be  hisnauie  <   Nor  less  thy  praise,      370 
(ircat  VlasearenC',  shall  future  ages  raise  : 
Though  power,  unjust,  withhold  the  splendid  ray 
That  dignifies  the  crest  of  sovereign  sway. 
Thy  d(  eds.  great  chief,  on  Uintam's  humbled  shore, 
l)<'eds  such  as  Asia  never  view'd  before, 
Shall  give  thy  honest  fame  a  brighter  blaze 
Tiian  tyrant  |)omp  in  golden  robes  displays. 


'I  The  AbyssiTiians  contend  that  their  country  is 
the  Sheba  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  and  that  the 
queen  who  visited  Solomon  bore  a  son  to  that  mo- 
narch, from  Wiiom  their  ro\al  family,  lo  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  descen<led. 

*5  Gama  only  reigned  three  months  viceroy  of 
India.  During  his  scc:ond  voyage,  the  third  which 
the  Portuguese  made  to  India,  lie  gave  the  zamo- 
rim  some  considerable  defeat*  by  sea,  besides  his 
victories  over  the  Mooi-s.  These,  however,  are 
judiciously  omitted  by  C'amoens,  as  the  less  strik- 
ing part  of  bis  character. 

The  French  translator  is  highlv  pleased  with  the 
prediction  of  Gama's  death,  delivered  to  himself 
at  the  feast.  "  The  syren,"  says  be,  "  jiersuaded 
that  Gama  is  a  her>  exempt  from  weakness,  di  es 
not  hesitate  4o  mention  the  end  of  his  life.  Gama 
listens  without  any  mark  of  emotion;  the  feast 
and  the  song  continue.  If  1  am  not  deceived,  this 
is  trulv  great." 

^^  Uou  Henry  de  Menezes.  He  was  only  twentv- 
eight  when  appointed  to  the  govt  rnnient  of  India. 
He  died  in  his  thirtieth  year,  a  noble  example  of 
tlie  most  ilisiuterested  heroism.     See  the  Preface. 

"  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas.  The  injustice  doue 
to  this  brave  officer,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
governineut  by  Lopez  \az  de  Sampayo,  aflonl 
one  of  the  most  inteiesting  periods  of  the  history 
•f  tlie  Purtuguese  iu  India.    See  tl>«  Preface. 


Thonih  hold  in  war  the  fierce  usurper  shine, 

Though  Cutial's  (lotent  navy  o'er  the  brine 

Diive  vanf]uisb'd  ;   though    the   Lusian       cctor's 

sword  3S0 

For  him  reap  conquest,  and  confirm  him  lord  ; 
Thy  deeds,  great  peer,  the  wonder  of  thy  foes. 
Thy  glorious  chains  nnjust,  and  generous  woes. 
Shall  dim  the  fierce  Sampayo's  fairest  fame. 
And  o'er  bis  hoiionrs  thine  aloud  proclaim. 
Thy  generous  woes  !   Ah  gallant  injured  chief. 
Not  t!iy  own  sorrows  give  tlie  sharpest  grief. 
Thou  seest  the  Lusian  name  her  honours  stain. 
And  lust  of  gold  her  heroes'  breasts  profane  ; 
Thou  sec-it  ambition  lift  the  impious  head,         390 
Nor  God's  reil  arm,  nor  lingerine  justice  dread  ; 
O'er  India's  twunds  thou  seestthese  vultures  prov^l. 
Full  gorged  with  blood,  and  dreadle.ss  of  control ; 
I'hou    scest    and    weep'st   thy    country's  blotted 

name. 
The  generous  sonow  thine,  hut  not  the  shame. 
Nor  lone:  the  Lusian  ensigns  stain'd  remain  : 
Great  Nunio  conies'^,  and  razes  every  stain. 
Though  lofty  Call's  warlike  towers  he  rear; 
Thocfih  haughty  Meiic  groan  beneath  his  spear; 
.All  these,  and  Dio  yielded  to  his  name,  400 

Arc  but  th'  embroidery  of  his  nobler  fame. 
Far  haughtier  fits  of  Lusian  race  he  braves  ; 
The  awful  swftrd  of  iustice  high  he  waves: 
Before  his  bar  the  injured  Indian  stands, 
.And  justice  boldly  on  bis  fx*  demands. 
The  Lus  an  foe  ;  in  wonder  lost  the  Moor 
Beholds  proud  rapine's  vulture  gripe  restore; 
Beholds  the  Lusiin  hands  in  fetters  bound 
By  Lusian  hands,  and  wound  repaid  for  wound. 
Ob,  more  shall  thus  by  Nnnio's  worth  be  won,  410 
Than   conquest  reaps    from   higbphimed    hosts 

o'erllirowii. 
Long  shall  the  generous  Nunio's  blissful  sway 
Command  supreme.     In  Dio's  hopeless  day 
The  sovereign  toll  the  bravo  Noroiiba  takes  ; 
.Vwid  by  hisfamethefierce-soui'd  Rumien shakes'*, 
.\nd  Dio's  open'd  walls  in  sudden  flight  for^akts,- 
A  son  of  thine,  O  Gama,  now  shall  hold  3» 
The  helm  of  empire,  prudent,  wise,  and  bold: 
Malacca  saved  and  streiigtben'd  by  his  arms, 
fhe  banks  of  Tor  shall  echo  his  alarms  ;  420 

His  worth  shall  bless  the  kingdoms  of  the  mom. 
For  all  thy  virtues  shall  his  soul  adorn. 
When  fate  resigns  thy  hero  to  the  skies, 
\  veteran,  famed  on  Brazil's  shore,  shall  rises' : 

'*  Nunio  de  Cunha.  one  of  the  most  worthy  of 
the  Portuguese  governors,     .'see  the  Preface. 

'^s  That  brave  generous  spirit,  which  prompted 
Caniccns  to  condemn  the  :;reat  Albuquerque  for 
injustice  to  a  common  soldier,  has  here  deserted 
him.  In  place  of  poetical  eom|ilimcnt,  on  the 
terrours  of  his  name,  Noronba  deserved  infamj'. 
The  s  ege  of  Dio,  it  is  true,  was  raised  on  the  re- 
port of  his  approach,  but  that  re|Xirt  was  the  stra- 
tagem of  Coje  Zofnr  one  of  the  2>  m  ral  officers  of 
the  aisailants.  'I'he  delays  of  Noronha  were  as 
highly  blameable,  as  his  treatment  of  his  prede- 
cessor, the  excellent  Nunio,  was  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman.     See  the  Preface. 

3"  Stephen  de  (Jama.     Sec  the  Preface. 

31  .Martin  Alonzo  de  Soiiza.  He  was  celebrated  for 
clearing  the  coast  of  Br.izil  of  .several  pirates,  wh* 
weie  loiimdabte  tu  that  iiilaut  colony. 
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The  wide  Atlantic,  anii  the  Indian  main, 
By  turns  fIibII  own  llie  tcrmurs  of  lii»  reign. 
His  aid  the  proud  Cambayan  king  implores. 
His  potent  aid  Camliaya's  king  restores. 
The  dread  Mogul  with  all  his  thousands  flies. 
And  Dio'stowers  are  SonzaV  well-earn'd  prize.  43U 
Nor  less  the  zamorim  o*erblood-stain*J  j^iound  3'^ 
Shall  speed  his  legions,  torn  with  many  a  wound, 
In  headlons  rout.     Nur  shall  the  boastful  pride 
Of  India's  navy,  though  the  shaded  tide 
Around  the  squadron'd  masts  appear  the  down 
Of  some  wide  forest,  other  fate  renown. 
Loud  rattling  through  the  hills  of  Cape  Camore 
I  hear  the  tempest  of  the  battle  roar ! 
Clung  to  the  splinter'd  masts  I  see  the  dead 
Badala's,  shores  with  horrid  wreek  bespread;    440 
Baticala  inflamed  by  treacherous  hate. 
Provokes  the  horrours  of  Badnla's  fate  : 
Her  seas  in  blood,  her  skies  euwrapt  in  fire, 
Confess  the  sweeping  storm  of  Soiiza's  ire. 
No  hostile  spear  now  rearM  on  sea  or  strand. 
The  awful  sceptre  graces  Sonzas  hand  ; 
Peaceful  he  reigns,  in  counsel  just  and  wise; 
And  glorious  Castro  now  his  throne  supplies: 
Castro,  the  boast  of  generous  fame,  afar 
From  Dio's  strand  shall  sway  the  glorious  war.  450 
Madd'ning  with  rage  to  view  the  Lusian  band, 
A  troop  s<i  few.  proud  Dio's  towers  command. 
The  cruel  Ethiop  Moor  to  Heaven  complains. 
And  the  proud  Persian's  languid  zeal  arraigns. 
The    Rumien   fierce,    who    boasts    the   name    of 

Rome  33, 
With  these  conspires  and  vows  the  I.u'ians'  doom. 
A  thousand  barbarous  nations  join  their  powers 
To  bathe  with  Lusian  blood  the  Dion  towers. 
Dark  rolling  sheets,   forth   belcli'd  from   brazen 

wombs, 
And  bored,   like  ahowering  clouds,   with   hailing 

bombs,  4<iO 


3' This  is  as  near  the  original  as  elegance  will 
allow — de  sangue  cheyo — upon  which  Fanshaw  lias 
thus  punned, 

— ^-^— with  no  little  loss, 

iscnding  him  home  again  by  Weeping-Cross. — 

33  When  the  victories  of  the  Portuguese  began 
to  overspread  the  east,  several  Indian  princes,  by 
the  counsels  of  the  Moors,  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  sultan  of  Egvpt  and  the  grand  signiur.  Tiie 
troops  of  these  Mahommed.^n  princes  were  in  the 
highest  reputation  for  bravery,  and,  though  C'-m- 
posed  of  many  different  nations,  were  known 
among  the  Orientals  by  one  common  name.  Igno- 
rance delights  in  the  marvellous.  The  history  of 
ancient  Rome  made  the  same  figure  among  the 
easterns,  as  that  of  the  fabulous  or  heroic  ages 
tioes  with  us,  with  this  riilfereiice,  it  was  better 
believed.  The  Turks  of  Romania  and  Egypt  pre- 
tended to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors, and  the  Indians  gave  them  and  their 
auxiliaries  the  name  of  Rumes,  or  Romans.  It 
lias  been  said  that  the  gipsies  who  are  now  scat- 
tered over  Europe,  were,  about  four  or  five  cen- 
turies ago,  driven  by  war  from  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  name  by  which,  in  their  dialect,  they  call 
themselves,  Rumetcb,  or  Kumetchio,  favours  this 
upiniuu. 


O'er  Dio's  sky  spread  the  black  sliadcs  of  death: 
The  mine's  dread  earthquakes  shake  the  grounS 

beneath. 
No  hope,  bold  Mascarene  3«,  mayst  thou  respire, 
A  glorious  fall  alone,  thy  just  desire. 

When  lo,  his  gallant  son  brave  Castro  sends 

Ah  Heaven,  what  fate  the  hapless  youth  attends  ! 
Ill  vaiu  the  terrours  of  his  falchion  glare; 
The  cavern'd  mine  bursts,  high  in  pitchy  air, 
Kampire  and  squadron  whiri'd  convulsive,  borne 
lo  Heaven,  the  hero  dies  in  fragments  torn.       470 
His  loftiest  bough  though  fall'n,  the  generous  sire 
His  living  hope  devotes  with  Roman  ire. 
On  wings  of  fury  flies  the  brave  Alvar 
Througii  oceans  howling  with  the  wintery  war. 
Through  skies   of  snow  his  brother's   vengeance 

bears : 
And  soon  in  arms  the  valiant  sire  appears  : 
I!efore  him  victory  spreads  her  eagle-wing 
Wiilc  sweeping  o'er  Cambaya's  haughty  king. 
In  vain  his  thundering  coursers  shake  the  ground, 
(ambaya  bleeding  of  his  might's  last  wound     4S9 
Sinks  pale  in  dust:  fierce  Hydal-Kan  in  vain3i 
Wakes  war  on  war  ;   he  bites  his  iron  chain. 
O'er  Indus'  banks,  o'er  Ganges'  smiling  vales. 
No  more  the  hind  his  pluiider'd  field  bewails: 
O'er  every  field,  O  peace,  thy  blossoms  glow, 
The  golden  blossoms  of  thy  olive  bough; 
Firm  based  on  wisdom's  laws  great  Castro  crowns. 
And  the  wide  east  the  Lusian  empire  owns. 

**  Theic  warlike  chiefs,  the  sons  of  thy  renown. 
And  thousands  more,  O  Vasco,  doom'd  to  crown  490 
Thy  glorious  toils,  shall  through  these  seas  unfold 
Their  victor-standards,  blazed  with  Indian  gold  ; 


3*  The  commander  of  Diu,  or  Dio,  during  this 
siege,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  Portu- 
guese history. 

35  The  tide  of  the  lords  or  princes  of  Decan, 
who  in  their  wars  with  the  Portuguese  have  some- 
times brought  400,000  men  into  the  field.  The 
prince  here  mentioned,  after  many  revolts,  was  at 
last  finally  subdued  by  doii  .lohn  de  Castro,  the 
.'ourth  viceroy  of  India,  with  whose  reign  our  poet 
judiciously  ends  the  piophetia  song.  .'Mbuquer- 
que  laid  the  plan,  and  Castro  completed  the  sy- 
stem of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  east.  It  is 
with  propriety  therefore  that  the  prophecy  given 
to  Gama  is  here  summed  up.  Nor  is  the  discre- 
tion of  Camoens  in  this  instance  inferior  to  his 
judgment.  He  is  now  within  a  few  years  of  his 
own  times,  when  he  iiimself  was  upon  the  scene 
in  India.  Biit  whatever  he  had  said  of  his  co- 
temporaries  would  have  been  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, and  every  sentence  would  have  been 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  flattery  or  ma- 
lice. A  little  poet  would  have  been  bappy  in 
such  an  opportunity  to  resent  hiswrongs.  But  the 
silent  contempt  of  Camoens  does  him  true  honour. 

In  this  historica,!  song,  as  already  hinted,  the 
translator  has  been  attentive,  as  much  as  he  could, 
to  throw  it  into  those  universal  languages,  the 
picturesque  and  characteristic.  To  coiney  the 
sublimesl  instruction  to  princes,  is,  according  to 
Aristotle,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  epic  Muse. 
The  striking  points  of  view,  in  which  the  diflierent 
characters  of  the  governors  of  India  are  here 
placed,  are  in  the  most  happy  conformity  to  this 
ingenious  canon  of  the  Stagyrite. 
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Aud  in  the  bosom  of  oor  flowery  isle, 
Embathed  in  joy  shall  o'er  their  labour;  smile. 
Their  nymphs  like  yours,  their  feast  divine  the 

same, 
The  raptured  fiiretaste  of  immortnl  fame." 

So  sunt;  the  goddess,  while  the  sister  traiu 
With  joyful  anthem  close  the  sacred  strain  ; 
*' Though  Fortune  from  her  whirling  sphere  bestow 
Her  gifts  capricious  in  unconstant  tlow,  500 

Yet  laurel'd  honour  and  immortal  fame 
,  Shall  ever  constant  grace  the  Lusian  name." 
So  suna  the  joyful  choms,  nhile  around 
The  silver  roofs  the  lofiy  notes  resound. 
The  song  prophetic,  and  the  sacred  feast, 
Now  shed  thej;low  of  strength  through  every  breast. 
When  wilh  the  grace  and  majesty  divine, 
Which  round  immortals,  when  enamour'd,  shine. 
To  crown  the  banquet  of  their  deathless  fame. 
To  happy  Uama  thus  the  sovereign  dame  :         5I(' 
"  O  loved  of  Heaven,  vrhat  never  man  before, 
Wliat  wondering  science  never  might  explore. 
By  Heaven's  high  will,  with  mortal  eyes  to  see 
Great  Nature's  face  unreil'd,  is  given  to  thee. 
Thou  and  thy  warriors  follow  where  1  lead  : 
Firm  he  your  steps,  for  arduous  to  the  tread 
Through  matted  brakes  of  thorn  and  brier,  bestrow'd 
With  splinter'd  flint.winds  the  steep  slippery  road." 
She  spake,  and  smiling  caught  the  hero's  hand. 
And  on  themountain's  summitsoon  lliey  stand  ; 
A  beauteous  lawn  with  pearl  enamell'd  o'er,     521 
Emerald  and  ruby,  as  the  gods  of  yore 
Had  spurted  here.     Here  in  the  fragrant  air 
A  wontlrous  globe  appe.ir'd,  divinely  fair! 
Through  every  part  the  light  transparent  flow'd. 
And  in  the  centre  as  the  surface  glow'd. 
The  frame  ethere.'.!  various  orb.'i  compose, 
ip  whirling  circles  now  they  fell,  now  rose  ; 
Yet  never  rose  nor  fell  s'';  for  still  the  same 
Was  every  ntovement  of  the  wondrous  frame;    550 
Each  movement  still  beginning,  still  complete. 
Its  author's  type,  self- poised,  perfection's  seat. 


'^  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  every 
system,  bear,  at  all  times,  the  same  uniform  re- 
lation to  each  oti;er  :  these  expressions,  therefore, 
are  strictly  just.  The  first  relates  to  the  appear- 
ance, the  tecond  to  the  reality.  Thus  while  to 
us  the  Sun  appears  to  go  down,  to  the  n.ore  west- 
ern inhabitants  of  the  globe  he  appears  to  rise, 
and  while  he  rises  to  us,  he  is  going  down  to  the 
more  eastern;  the  difference  being  entirely  rela- 
tive to  the  various  parts  of  the  Earth.  Arid  in  this 
the  expressions  of  our  poet  ore  equally  applicable 
to  the  Ptoli  maip  aud  Copernicau  systetns.  The 
ancient  hypothesis,  which  made  our  Earth  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  is  the  system  adopted  by 
Camoens,  a  happiness,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trans- 
lator, tu  the  English  Lusiad.  The  new  system  is 
•o  well  known,  that  a  poetical  description  of  it 
would  have  been  no  novelty  to  the  English  reader. 
The  other  has  not  only  that  advantage  in  its  fa- 
vour; but  this  description  is  perhaps  the  finest 
and  fullest  that  ever  was  given  of  it  in  poetry, 
that  of  Lucretius,  1.  v.  being  chiefly  argumenta- 
tive, and  therefore  less  picturesque. 

Our  author  studied  at  the  university  of  Coimbra, 
where  the  ancient  system  and  other  doctiiues  of 
the  Arislotelianj  then,  and  long  afterwards,  pre- 
vailed. 


Great  Vasco  thrili'd  with  reverential  awe. 
Anil  rapt  with  keen  desir*"  the  wonder  saw. 
The  go<ldess  mark'd  the  language  of  his  eyes, 
"  And   here,"  she  cried,  "  thy    largest  wish  suf- 
fice. 
Great  Nature's  fabric  thou  dost  here  behold, 
I'h'  ethci-eal  pure,  and  elemental  mold. 
In  pattern  shown  complete,  as  Nature's  God 
Ordain'd  the  world's  great  frame,  his  dread  abode; 
For  every  part  the  Power  Divlr.e  pervades,        541 
The  Sun's  bright  radiance?  and  the  central  shades. 
Vet  let  not  haughty  reason's  bounded  line 
Explore  the  boundless  God,  or  where  deline. 
Wherein  himself  in  uncreated  light, 
(While  all  his  worlds  around  seem  wrapt  in  night,) 
He  holds  his  loftiest  state  »'.     By  primal  laws 
Imposed  on  Nature's  birth,  himself  the  cause, 
By  her  own  ministry  through  every  maze 
Nature  in  all  her  walks  unseen  he  sways.         550 
These  spheres  behold^';  the  first  in  wide  embrace' 
Surrounds  the  lesser  orbs  of  various  face; 
The  Empyrean  this,  the  holiest  Heaven. 
To  the  pure  spirits  of  the  blest  is  given  : 
No  mortal  eye  its  splendid  rays  may  bear, 
No  mortal  bosom  feel  the  raptures  there. 
The  Earth  in  all  her  summer  pride  array'd 
To  this  might  seem  a  drear  sepulchral  shade. 
Unmoved  it  stands  :    within  its  shining  frame. 
In  motion  swifter  than  the  lightning's  flame,    56# 
S'lifler  than  sight  the  moving  parts  may  spy. 
Another  sphere  whirls  round  its  rapid  sky. 
Hence  motion  darts  its  force",  impulsive  draws. 
And  on  the  other  orbs  impresses  laws : 


37  Called  by  the  old  philosophers  and  school 
divines  the  scnsorium  of  the  Deity. 

3*  .Accordin^j  to  the  Peripatetics,  the  universe 
consisted  of  eleven  spheres  enclosed  within  each 
other,  as  Fanshaw  has  familiarly  expressed  it  by  a 
simile  which  he  has  lent  our  author.  The  lirst  of 
these  spheres,  he  says. 


-doth  (as  in  a  nest 


Of  boxes)  all  the  other  orbs  comprize 

In  their  accounts  of  this  first  mentioned,  but 
eleventh  sphere,  which  they  called  the  Empyrean, 
or  Heaven  of  the  Blest,  the  disciples  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  .\rab  Moors,  gKve  a  looso  to  all  thewarmth 
of  imagination.  And  several  of  (he  Christian 
fathers  applied  to  it  the  descriptions  of  Heaven 
which  are  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

3S  This  is  the  tenth  sphere,  the  primum  mobile 
uf  the  ancient  system.  To  account  for  the  a(^- 
pearances  of  the  Heavens,  the  Peripatetics  ascri- 
bed double  motion  to  it.  While  its  influence  drew 
the  other  orbs  from  east  to  west,  they  supposed  it 
had  a  motion  of  its  own  from  west  to  east.  To 
elVect  this,  the  ponderous  weight  and  intcrjiosition 
of  the  ninth  sphere,  or  crystalline  Heaven,  wb» 
necessary.  The  ancient  astronomers  observed 
that  the  stars  shifted  their  places.  This  they 
called  the  motion  of  the.  crystalline  Heaven,  eK- 
pressed  by  onr  poet  at  the  rate  of  one  pace  during 
two  hundred  solar  years.  The  famous  .■Vrab  as- 
tronomer Abulhasan,  in  his  work  entitled  Meadows 
of  Gold,  calculates  the  revolution  of  this  splitre  '.o 
consist  of  49, (too  of  our  years.  But  modcrr.  d:s- 
coveHes    have    not  only    corrected  this    calcula- 
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The  Sun's  brigbt  car  attentive  to  it?  force 
Gives  nisrht  and  (lay,  and  sliapes  lii»  y<'iiily  course  ; 
lis  force  sinpcndons  asfes  a  pond'roiis  sphere 
To  poise  its  fury  and  i(s  weight  to  boar: 
Slow  moves  that  poiidVous  orb;  the  stiff,  slow  pace 
One  step  scarce  gains,  while  wide  his  annual  race 
Two  hundred  tiine^  the  Sun  triumphant  rides;    i71 
The  crystal  Heiivcn  is  this,  «ho>e  rigour  guides 
And  binds  the  starry  sphere*":    that  sphere  be- 
hold. 
With  diamonds  sp:Migleil,  and  emblazed  with  gold  ; 
What  radiant  orbs  that  azure  sky  adorn, 
Fair  o'er  the  night  in  rapid  motion  borne  I 
Swift  asthcy  trace  the  Heaven's  deep  circling  line, 
W'hirlM  on  their  proper  axles  bright  they  sliine. 
Wide  n'ci  this  Heaven  a  golden  belt  displays 
Twelve    various    forms  j     behuid    the     glittering 
blaze  !  ,  580 

Through  these  the  Sun  in  annual  journey  tours. 
And  o'er  each  clime  tlieir  various  tempers  pours. 
In  gold  and  silver  of  celestial  mine 
How  rich  far  round  the  constellations  shine  ! 
Lo,  bright  emerging  o'er  the  polar  tides 
lii  shining  frost  the  Northern  Chariot  rides''  : 


tion  *,  but  have  also  ascertained  the  reason  of  the 
ap])arent  motion  of  tlie  fixl  stars.  The  Earth  is 
not  a  perfect  sphere ;  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
greater  at  the  equator;  hence  the  Karth  turns  on 
lier  axis  in  a  rocking  motion,  revolving  round  the 
axis  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the  procession 
of  the  equinoxes,  and  makes  the  stare  seem  to 
shift  their  places  at  about  the  rate  of  a  degree  in 
"72  years;  according  to  which  all  the  stars  seem 
to  perform  one  revolution  in  the  space  of  '2j,y2() 
years,  after  which  they  return  exactly  to  the  same 
situation  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  How- 
ever imperfect  in  their  calculations,  the  Chaklaic 
astronomers  perceived  that  the  motions  of  the 
Heavens  composed  one  great  revolution.  This 
they  called  the  annus  magnus,  which  those  who 
did  not  undcrsland  them  mistnuk  for  a  restoration 
of  all  things  to  their  first  originals,  and  that  the 
world  was  at  that  period  to  begin  anew  in  every 
respect.  Hence  the  old  Fgyptiau  notion,  that 
every  one  was  at  the  end  of  tlurty-nine  thousand 
years  to  resume  every  circumstance  of  his  present 
life,  to  be  exactly  the  .same  in  every  contingency. 
And  hence  also  the  legends  of  the  Bramins  and 
Mandarins,  their  periods  of  millions  of  years,  and 
the  worlds  which  they  tell  us  are  already  past,  and 
eternally  to  succeed  each  other. 

4°  This  was  called  the  firmament  or  eighlh 
Heaven.  Saturn,  Jujiiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus, 
Mercury,  and  Diana,  were  the  planets  which  gave 
name  to,  and  whose  orbits  composed  the  other 
spheres  or  Heavens. 

4'  Commonly  called  Charleswain.  Of  Calisto, 
or  the  Bear,  see  note  1'2  of  Lusiad  V.  Andromeda 
was  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Kthiopin, 
and  of  C'assiope.  Cassiope  boasted  that  she  and 
her  daughter  were  more  beautiful  than  Juno  and 
the  Nereids.    Andromeda,  to  appease  the  goddess, 

*  However  deficient  the  astronomy  of  Abulhasan 
may  be,  it  is  nothing  to  the  calculation  of  his  pro- 
phet Mohammed,  who  tells  his  disciples,  that  the 
stars  were  each  about  the  bigness  of  a  bouse,  and 
liung  from  the  sky  on  cliainii  of  gold. 


Mid  tieasur'd  snows  here  gleams  the  grisly  Bear, 

And  icy  Hakes  encrust  his  shaggy  hair. 

Hei  e  fair  Andromeda,  of  Heaven  beloved  : 

Hir  \eiigefiil  sire,  and  by  the  gods  reproved      590 

Beauteous  Cassiope.     Hero,  (icrce  and  red, 

Portending  storms,  Drion  lifts  his  head  ; 

And  here  Ihc  Dogs  their  rasring  fury  shed. 

The  Swan — sweet  melodist !  in  death  he  sings — 

The  milder  swan  here  spreads  his  silver  wings. 

Hire  Orpheus'  I.yre,  the  mehineholy  Hare, 

.Vnd  heretne  watchful  Dragon's  eye-balls  glare  ; 

And  Theseus'  ship.  Oh,  less  renowiVd  than  thine, 

Shall  ever  o'er  these  skies  illustrious  shine. 

Beneath  this  radiant  firmament  behold  COO 

The  various  planets  in  ihcir  orbits  roli'd  : 

Here  in  cold  twilight  hoary  Saturn  rides, 

ifere  .love  sliines  mild,  here  fiery  Mars  presides  ; 

Apollo  here  enthroned  in  light  a|ipcars 

The  eye  of  Heaven,  emblazer  of  the  sjiheres  ; 

lieiienth  him  beauteous  glows  the  Queen  of  Love, 

The  proudest  hearts  her  sacred  inlluence  prove  ; 

Here  Hermes  lamed  for  eloquence  divine, 

And  here  Dianas  various  faces  shine  ; 

Lowest  she  rides,  and  through  the  sliadowy  night 

Pours  on  the  glistening  ICarth  her  silver  ligiit.      611 

These  various  orbs,  behold,  in  various  speed 

Pursue  theiounieys  at  I  heir  birlh  decreed. 

Now  from  the  centre  tar  impell'd  they  fly, 

Now  nearer  Karth  they  sail  a  lower  sky, 

A  shorten 'd  course:  such  arc  their  l.iws  imprest 

By  (jod's  dread  will,  th.it  will  lor  ever  best*'. 


was,  at  her  father's  oomm.-ind,  chained  to  a  rock 
to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  nifinster,  but  was  saved  by 
Perseus,  who  obtained  of  .lupiter  that  all  the 
family  should  he  placed  among  the  stars.  Orion 
w-as  a  hunter,  who,  for  an  attempt  en  Diana,  was 
stnng  to  death  by  a  serpent.  The  star  of  his 
name  portends  tempests.  The  Dogs:  fable  gives 
this  honour  to  those  of  diflerent  hunters.  The 
faithful  dog  of  F.rig(.ne,  however,  that  died  mad 
with  grief  for  the  death  of  his  mistress,  has  the 
best  title  to  preside  over  the  dog-days.  The 
Swan;  that  whose  form  Jupiter  borrowed  to  enjoy 
Leda.  The  Hare,  when  pursued  by  Orion,  was 
saved  by  Mercury,  and  placed  in  Heaven,  to  sig- 
nify that  Mercury  presides  over  melanclioly  dis- 
positions. The  Lyre,  with  which  Orpheus  charmed 
Pluto.  The  Drigon,  which  guarded  the  golden  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  ship  Argo,  com- 
plete the  number  of  the  constellations  mentioned 
by  Camoens.  If  our  author  iias  blended  the  aji- 
pearances  of  Heaven  with  those  of  the  painted 
artificial  sphere,  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  classics. 
Ovid,  ill  parlicular,  thus  describes  the  Heavens,  iu 
the  second  book  of  his  Metamorplioses. 

^■-  Thougii  a  moflern  narrative  of  bawdy-bonse 
adventurts  in  the  .South  Seas  by  no  means  re- 
(piires  the  supposition  of  a  particular  providence, 
that  supposition,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary 
lo  the  grandeur  of  an  epic  poem.  The  great  ex- 
amples of  Homer  and  Virgil  prove  it;  and  Camoens 
understood  and  felt  its  force.  While  his  fleet 
combat  all  the  hornmrs  of  unplonghed  oceans,  we 
do  not  view  his  heroes  as  idle  wanderers  ,■  the  care 
of  Heaven  gives  their  voyage  the  greatest  inijior- 
lanee.  When  Gama  falls  on  his  knee,  and  spreads 
his  hands  to  Heaven  on  the  discovery  of  India,  we 
are  presented  with  a  figure  infinitely  more  noble 
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"  The  yellow  Earth,  the  centre  of  the  whole, 
There  lordly  rests  sustain'd  on  either  pole. 


than  tlmt  of  the  most  suece^sfiil  conqueror,  who  is 
supposed  to  3cl  under  the  inrtuence  of  fatalism  or 
chance.  The  human  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness.  It  expects  an  elevation  in  poetry,  and 
demands  a  degree  of  importance  superior  to  the 
caprices  of  unmeaning:  accident.  T\*e  poetical 
reader  cannot  admire  the  hero  who  is  subject  to 
«uch  blind  fortuity.  He  appears  to  us  with  an 
■abject  uninteresting  littleness.  Our  poetical  ideas 
of  permanent  greatness  demand  a  (iama,  a  hero 
whose  enterprises  and  whose  person  interest  the 
care  of  Heaven  and  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
Nor  must  this  supposition  be  contined  merely  to 
the  machinery.  The  reason  why  it  pleases  also 
requires  that  the  supposition  should  be  uniform 
throngliout  the  whole  i>oem.  Virgil,  by  d  sniissing 
jEneas  through  the  i\(>ry  gate  of  Elysium,  has 
hinted  that  all  his  pictures  of  a  future  state  were 
merely  dreams,  and  has  thus  destroyed  the  highest 
merit  of  the  compliment  to  his  patron  Augustus. 
But  Camoens  has  certainly  been  more  happy.  A 
fair  opportunity  offered  itself  to  indulge  the  opi- 
nions of  Lucretius  and  the  Academic  grove ;  but 
Camoens,  in  ascribing  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  will  of  God,  has  not  only  preserved 
the  philosophy  of  his  poem  perfectly  uniform,  but 
has  also  shown  that  the  Peripatetic  system  is,  in 
this  instance,  exactly  conformable  to  the  New- 
tonian. But  this  leads  us  from  one  defence  of  our 
author  to  another.  We  have  seen  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  Providence  is  certainly  allowable  in  a 
poet:  nor  can  we  think  it  is  highly  to  be  blamed, 
even  in  a  philosopher.  The  Principia  of  Newton 
offer,  what  some  perhaps  may  esteem,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  trutli  of  this  opinion.  Matter  ap- 
peared to  sir  Isaac  as  possessed  of  no  property  but 
one,  the  vis  ioertiie,  or  dead  inactivity.  Motion, 
%he  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  appeared 
therefore  to  that  great  man,  as  added  by  the 
agency  of  something  distinct  from  matter,  by  a 
Being  of  other  properties.  And  from  the  intinite 
combinations  of  the  universe  united  in  one  great 
design,  he  inferred  the  omnipotence  and  omnisci- 
ence of  that  primary  lieiug. 

If  we  admit,  and  who  can  possibly  deny  it  ?  that 
man  has  an  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  power 
of  agency  in  both,  he  is  then  a  moral,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  reasonable  agent;  a  being  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances, where  his  agency  is  infallibly  attend- 
ed with  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  infinitely 
more  real  and  durable  than  any  animal  sensation. 
Now  to  suppose  that  the  Being  who  has  provided 
for  every  want  of  animal  nature,  who  has  placed 
even  the  meanest  inject  in  its  proper  line,  and  has 
rendered  every  purpose  of  its  agency  or  existence 
complete, — to  suppose  that  he  has  placed  the  in- 
finitely superior  intellectual  nature  of  man  in  an 
agency  of  infinitely  greater  consequence,  but  an 
agency  of  which  he  takes  no  superititendance — to 
suppose  this,  is  onlv  to  suppose  that  the  Author  of 
Nature  is  a  very  imperfect  being.  For  no  proposi- 
tion can  be  more  self-evident,  thanthat  an  attention 
to  the  merest  comparative  trifles,  attended  with  a 
neglect  of  infinitely  greater  concerns,  implies  an 
intellectual  imperfection.  Yet  some  philosophers, 
who  tell  us  there  never  was  an  atheist,  eoiue  who 
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I'lic  pond'rous  orb,  and  brightens  o'er  her  face, 
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re  not  only  in  raptures  with  the  great  machinery 
of  the  universe,  but  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
admirable  adaption  of  an  oyster  shell  to  the  wants 
of  the  aniitial;  some  of  these  philosophers,  with 
the  utmost  contempt  of  the  contrary  opinion,  make 
no  scruple  to  exclude  the  care  of  the  Ueity  from 
any  concern  in  the  moral  world.  Dazzled,  per- 
haps, by  the  mathematics,  the  case  of  many  * 
feeble  intellect ;  or  bewildered  and  benighted  in 
metaphysics,  the  case  of  many  an  ingenious  phi- 
losopher ;  they  erect  a  standard  of  truth  in  their 
own  minds,  and  utterly  forgetting  that  this  stan- 
dard must  bo  founded  on  partial  views,  with  the 
utmost  assurance  they  reject  whatever  does  not 
agree  with  the  infallibility  of  their  beloved  test. 
There  is  another  cast  of  philosophers  no  less  in- 
genious, whose  minds,  absorbed  in  the  innume- 
rable wonders  of  natural  inquiry,  can  perceive 
nothing  but  a  god  of  cockle-shells,  and  of  grub* 
turned  in'o  butterflies.  With  all  the  anogance 
of  superior  knowledge,  these  virtuosi  smile  at  the 
opinion  which  interests  the  Deity  in  the  moral 
happiness  or  misery  of  man.  Nay,  they  will 
gravely  tell  you,  that  such  misery  or  happiness 
docs  not  exist.  At  ease  themselves,  in  their  elbow- 
chairs,  they  cannot  conceive  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  the  world  as  oppressed  innocence  feeling  its  only 
consolation  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  its  only 
hope,  a  trust  in  its  care.  Though  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  placed  man  in  a  state  of  moral  agency. 
and  made  his  happiness  or  misery  to  depend  upon 
it,  and  though  every  page  of  human  history  is 
stained  with  the  tears  of  injured  innocence  and 
the  triumphs  of  guilt,  with  miseries  which  must 
affect  a  moral  or  thinking  being,  yet  we  have  been 
told,  that  "  God  perceiveth  it  not;  and  that  what 
mortals  call  moral  evil  vanishes  from  before  hi« 
more  perfect  sight."  Thus  the  appeal  of  mjure4 
innocence  and  the  tear  of  bleeding  virtue  fall  un- 
regarded, unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Deity*. 
Yet  with  what  raptures  do  these  enlarged  virtuosi 
behold  the  infinite  wisdom  and  care  of  their  Beel- 
zebub, their  god  of  liies,  in  the  admirable  and 
various  provision  he  has  made  for  the  preservatiot* 
of  the  eggs  of  vermin,  and  the  generation  of  mag- 
gots ! 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  proof  that  our 
poet's  philosophy  does  not  altogether  deserve  ridi'^ 
cule.  And  those  who  allow  a  general,  but  deny  a 
particular  providence,  will,  it  is  hoped,  excuse 
Camoens.  on  the  consideration,  that  if  we  estimate 
a  general  moral  providence  by  analogy  of  that  pro- 
vidence which  presides  over  vegetable  and  animal 
nature,  a  more  particular  one  cannot  pos-ibly  be 
wanted.  If  this  life  is  a  state  of  probation,  there 
must  be  a  paitieular  providence  to  decide  on  the 
individual.     If  a  particular  providence,   however, 

•  Perhaps,  like  Lucretius,  some  philosopher! 
think  this  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  the  Deity. 
Hut  the  idea  of  trouble  to  the  Divine  Nature,  is 
much  the  same  as  another  nrgunieut  of  the  same 
philosopher,  who,  having  asserted  that  before  the 
creation  the  gods  could  not  know  what  different 
seeds  would  |iroduce.  from  thence  wisely  conulndeM, 
that  the  world  was  uiad'O  bv  ehan«e« 
'  Ddd 
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Mere,  softly  floating  oVr  tV  aiirial  lilue, 
Fringed  tt'itli  the  purple  and  ilic  gulden  hue, 
The  (\eccy  i-louds  theirs«elling sides  display  ; 
Fcom  whence  fernicnled  by  llie  ;-iil))li'ruus  my 
The  lightnings  blaze,  and  heat  spreads  nideand 

rave; 
And  now  in  fierce  embrace  wlthfro:!cn  nir, 
Their  wombs  coinprt-st  suo.)  feel  |)artiiricnt  throCR, 
And  »  hitc-ning'd  gales  1)1  ar  wide  the  teeming  snows. 
Thus  cold  and  heat  their  warrin?  empires  hold.liSH 
Averse,  yet  mingling,  each  by  each  controi'd  ; 
Tire  highest  air  ami  ocean's  lieil  they  pierce, 
And  F-arth's  dark  centre  feels  their  struggles  fierce. 
"  The  scat  ufnian.the  I'arth's  fair  breast,  behold; 
Here  wood-ero»n"d  islands  wave  tlitir  locks  of  gold. 
Here  spread  wide  continents  their  bosoms  green, 
And  hoary  ocean  heaves  his  breast  between. 
Yet  not  th'  inconslant  ocean's  furious  tide 
May  fix  the  dreadful  bounds  of  human  pride. 
What  niadd'ning  seas  between  these  nations  roar  ' 
Yet  Lusus'  hero-raee  shall  visit  every  shore.     641 
What  thousand  tribo  whom  varioui'  customs  sway. 
And  various  rites,  these  countless  shores  display  ! 
Queen  of  the  world,  sui.rcme  in  shining  arms, 
Hers  every  art,  and  Iters  all  wisdiim's  charms, 
Each  nation's  tribute  round  her fuot,-9(ool  spread, 
Here  Christian  Europe  -1=  lifts  the  regal  head. 
Afric  behold^,  alas,  what  altrr'd  view  ! 
Her  lands  uncnllurcd,  and  her  sons  untrue  ; 
I'ngraced  with  all  that  sweetens  human  life,    CjO 
Savage  and  Ceree  they  roam  in  brutal  strife  ; 
Eager  tliey  grasp  the  gifts  which  culture  y.elds, 
Yetnaliod  roam  their  own  neglected  fields. 
Lo,  here  enrieh'd  with  hills  of  golden  ore, 
Honomotapa's  empire  hems  the  shore. 
There  round  the  Cape,  great  Afrlc"s  dreadful  bound 
Array'd  in  storms,  by  you  first  compass'd  round, 
I'nnumber'd  tribes  as  bestial  grazers  stray. 
By  laws  unforin'd,  nnfortii'd  by  reason's  sv.ay: 
Far  inward  stretch  the  mournful  stcril  dales,     r(it) 
Where  on  the  parch'd  hill  side  pale  Faniine  wails. 
On  gold  in  vain  the  naked  savage  treads; 
Low  clay-built  huts,  behold,  and  reedy  shtds, 
Their  dreary  towns.     Gonsalo's  zeal  shall  glow 
To  these  dark  minds  the  padi  of  light  to  show  is ; 


is  still  denied,  another  consideration  obtrudes  it- 
self; if  one  pang  of  a  moral  agent  is  unregarded, 
one  tear  of  iniurcd  innocence  lift  to  fall  iinpiticd 
by  the  Deity,  if  liidit  in  irumanis  divina  poten'ia 
rebus,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  humati  con- 
ecpt  on  can  form  an  idea  of  a  much  better  god  : 
and  it  may  iii'  destly  be  presumed  weiiiay  buzaid 
the  laugh  of  the  wisest  philnsopher,  and  wiih.Mit 
icritple  assert,  that  it  is  imixissible  that  a  created 
mind  should  conceive  an  idea  of  perfection,  supel  i- 
or  to  that  which  is  absolutely  possessed  by  the 
Creator  and  Aullmr  of  existeni-e. 

43  Ves  Kuro))a  Christan. — As  Europe  is  alieady 
•lescribed  in  the  third  Lusiad^this  short  account 
of  it  has  as  great  propriety,  as  the  manner  of  it  has 
digni  y.  ■ 

«  This  just  and  strongly  picturesque  description 
of  Africa  is  tinely  contias  cd  wiili  the  eharaeler  of 
Europe.  It  contains  also  a  inasterly  euiuprunenl 
to  the  expedition  of  fJauia,  which  is  all  along  re- 
presented as  the  harbinger  and  dilfuser  of  the  bless- 
iiigs  of  civilization. 

*5  Gonsalo  de  .Sjlvoyia,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  in 


His  toils  to  lu'manize  the  Inrbarous  mitid      [hitrd. 
Sl-.:i|l   with  the  martyr's  palms  his  huly  tetnples 
tJteat  Naya-i^  loo  ^hall  elorious  here  display 
His  God's  dread  might.    Heboid,  in  black  array, 
N'lmerous  and  thick  as  when  in  evil  hour  070 

The  feather'd  race  whole  harvest  fields  devour; 
Su  thick,  so  nuMierous  rounti  Sofala's  towers 
Her  barhannis  hordes  lemolest  Afric  pours. 
In  vain:  Ileiiven'svengeanccontheir souls  imprest, 
I  hey  (iy,  wide  seatter'd  as  the  driving  mist, 
i.o,  Quama,  there,  aiul  there  the  ferlile  Nile, 
Curst  With  ti,at  gorging  fienil  the  crocodile, 
Wind  their  long  way.    The  parent  lake  behold, 
(ireat  Niliis'  fount,  unseen,  unknown  of  old. 
From  whence,  dilTusing  plenty  as  he  glides,      OSW 
Wide  Abyssinia's  reahn  tlie  stream  divides. 
Ill  Abyssinia  Heaven's  own  altars  blaze*". 
And  half  wed  anthems  chant  Messiah's  praise. 
In  Nile's  oide  breast  the  isle  of  Merne  see  1 
Near  these  rude  shores  a  hero  sprung  fnim  thee, 
Thy  son.  brave  Uama,  shall  his  lineage  show 
In  gloiious  triumphs  o'er  the  Paynltn  foe  4^. 

1  jj.i  sailed  from  Li.slmn  on  a  mision  to  Mono- 
niotapa.  His  labours  were  at  tii-st  sviccessfitl  ;  but 
ere  he  efiected  any  regular  establishment  he  wa3 
murdered  by  the  barbarians. — Castera  abridged. 

^i"  D.jn  Ivdfo  de  Naya In  l.i()5  he  erected 

a  f  irt  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  which  is  subject  to 
Moiiomt.tapa.  Six  thousand  Moi.rs  and  Cafres 
laid  siege  to  this  garrison,  which  he  defended  with 
only  thirty-five  men.  Aftvr  having  several  times 
iaificred  by  unexpected  sallies,  the  barbarians  fled, 
exclaiming  to  their  king,  that  he  had  led  them  to 
fight  against  God. — See  Faria, 

•"Christianity  was  planted  here  in  the  first 
century,  but  mixed  with  mapy  Jewish  rites  unused 
by  other  Christians  of  the  east.  This  appears  to 
give  some  countenance  to  the  pretensions  of  their 
emperors,  who  claim  their  descent  fr"ni  Sniomon 
and  the  queen  of  Sheha,  and  at  leait  reminds  lis 
of  .^cts  viii.  '27  ;  where  we  are  told,  that  the  trea- 
surer of  the  queen  of  J'ltliioi>ia  came  to  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  Innim-.erable  monasteries,  we  are  told, 
are  in  this  country.  ISut  the  clergy  arc  very 
ignorant,  and  the  la  fy  gross  barbarians.  Much 
iias  been  said  of  the  hill  Amara, 

— AVhcre  Abyssin  kings  their  issue  guard — 

by  some  supposed 

True  Paradise,  under  the  I'.thiup  line 

Hy  NiUis'  head,  enclosed  with  shinii;g  mck, 

A  whole  day's  journey  high. IMilton. 

And  where,  according  to  L'rreta,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
islhi:  lilirary  founded  by  the  queen  of  Sheha.  and 
increased  with  all  those  writings  of  which  we  have 
either  possession  or  ot.ly  Ihcnames.  The  woikscf 
X.,ah,  and  the  lectures  on  the  mathematics  which 
Abrahoiu  read  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  here. 
.\ud  S.J  many  are  the  volumes,  that  Udl)  monks  are 
employed  as  lihrarions.  It  is  needless  to  odd,  that 
iatlier  frreta  is  a  secoi.d  sir  J.ihn  iMandevyllc. 

**  V\'hen  don  .Stephen  de  Uania  was  governor  of 
India,  the  Christian  empenir  and  empress-mother 
of  Kihi.ipia  solicited  the  assisanee  of  the  Portu- 
guese against  the  nsurpations  of  the  Pagan  king 
iif  Zeyla.  Don  Stephen  sent  his  brother  don 
t^hristoval  with  idO  men.  The  prodigies  of  their 
\:ilmr  astonished  the  Ethiopians.  Jlut  after 
hawiis'  IwicB  defeated  the  tyiaut,  and  reduced  hii 
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Tlipre,  by  the  rapid  01),  hfr  frienHlv  breast 
Meliiida  spreads,  tliv  piacP  of  jratpfiil  rest. 
Cape  Aroiiiata  there  the  jjiilf  defends,  690 

Where  by  the  Red  Sea  wave  jreni  Afric  ends. 
Illustrious  .Suez,  seat  of  heroes  old. 
Famed  Hierapolis,  biih-tower'd,  behold. 
Were  Egypt's  shelter'd  fleets  at  anchor  ride. 
And  henee  in  squadrons  s«'erp  the  eastern  tide. 
And  lo.  the  waves  that,  aiv'd  by  .Mose<'  rod 
While  the  dry  bottom  Israel's  armies  trod. 
On  eitlier  hand  roli'd  back  their  frothv  miilit, 
And  stood  Irke  hoary  ro^;ks  in  cloudy  height. 
Here  Asia,  r  ch  in  every  precious  icinie,  '/(Ml 

In  realms  immense,  bei;ins  her  western  line. 
Sinai  behold,  «  hose  trembling  clifTs  of  yore 
In  fire  and  darkness,  deep  paviljon'd,  bore 
The  Hebrews'  God,  while  day  with  awful  brow 
Cleam'd  pale  on  Israel's  wanderiii;.:  tents  below. 
The  pilgrim  now  the  lonely  hill  ascends, 
And  when  the  evening  i-aven  homewar<l  bends, 
Ilefore  the  virgin  martyr's  tomb*'  he  pavs 
His  mournful  vespers  and  bis  vows  of  praise. 
Oidda  behold,  and  .Vden's  pnrcb'd  domain         710 
Oirt  by  Arzira's  rock,  where  never  rain 
Yet  ft'lUfrom  Heaven  ;  where  never  from  the  dale 
The  crystal  riv'let  murmui'd  to  the  vale. 
The  three  Arabias  here  their  breasts  unfidd. 
Here  breath  n;:  incen-e,  here  a  rocky  wold; 
O'er  Dofar's  plain  the  richest  incense  breathes, 
That  rountl  t^ie  sacred  shrine  its  vapour  wreathes  ; 
Here  the  proud  war-steed  .ilorles  in  his  force, 
As  fleeter  than  the  sale  he  holds  the  course. 
Here,  with  hisspouseniid  houshold  lodaed  in  wains. 
The  Arab's  camp  shifls  wandering; o'er  the  plains, 
The  rnei-eliant's  dread,  v/hat  time  frotn  eastern  soil 
His  burden'd  camels  seek  the  land  of  Nile.        ''t'lS 
Here  Rosalffate  and  Farthac  stretch  their  arms, 
And  point  to  Ormuz,  famed  for  war's  alarms; 
Onnuz,  decreed  full  oft  to  qitake  with  dread 
Beneath  the  Lusian  heroes'  hostile  tread, 
Shall  see  the  Turkish  moons,  with  slaughter  gor'd. 
Shrink  from  the  lightning  of  De  Branco's  sword  a". 

great  army  to  the  last  extremiiy.  don  Cbristoval, 
urged  too  far  by  the  impetuos  ty  of  hi.s  youthful 
valour,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore the  usurper,  and  put  to  death  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  Waxed  threads  were  twisted  with 
Ills  beard  and  afterwards  set  on  fire.  He  was  then 
dipped  in  boiling  wax,  and  at  last  beheaded  by  the 
Iiaud  of  the  tyrant.  The  Portuguese  esteem  bim 
a  martvr,  and  say  that  his  ti>rments  and  death 
were  iunicted  because  he  would  not  renounce  the 
faith, — See  Faria  y  Sou'a. 

*^  He  must  be  a  dull  reader  indeed  \vbo  cannot 
perceive  and  relish  the  amazing  variety  which 
prevail.s  in  our  poet.  In  every  page  it  appears. 
In  the  historical  narrative  of  wars,  where  it  is  most 
iiccessarv,  yet  from  the  sameness  of  the  subieet, 
hiost  difficult  to  attain,  our  author  always  attains 
it  with  the  most  graceful  ease.  In  the  descri[)'iou 
of  countries  he  not  only  follows  the  manner  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  not  only  distinguishes  each  region 
by  its  most  striking  characteristic,  but  be  also 
diversifies  his  geographv  with  other  incidents  in- 
troduced by  the  mention  of  tb*-  place.  .S-.  Ca- 
therine, virgin  and  martvr,  according  to  Rtimish 
histories,  uas  buried  on  Penal,  where  a  chapel 
which  bears   her  name  still  remains. 

S"  Don  I'edru  de  Caste!  iJranco.     He  obtained  a 


There  on  the gtdf  that  laves  the  Persian  shore,  "iSO 
Far  throngh  the  surges,  bend*  Cape  .-Vsaborc. 
There  Carem's  isleS';  her  rocks  with    diamonds 
And  emulate  .Aurora's  glittering  rays.  [blaze, 

i~r'im  liareni's  shore  Kuphratrs'  (luod  is  seen. 
And  Tygris'  w.aters,  through  Ihi'  waves  of  green. 
In  yellowy  currents  many  a  league  extend, 
.As  with  the  darker  waves  averse  they  blend. 
Ij),  Persia  there  her  empire  wide  uiifnlds  ! 
In  tented  camp  his  state  the  monarcli  holds : 
Her  warri'.r  soiisdi-dain  the  arms  of  lire s-,         TiO 
And  with  the  pointed  steel  to  fnme  aspire; 
Their  springy  shoulders  stretching  lo  the  blow. 
Their  sweepy  sabres  hew  the  shriekin?  f-ie. 
There  Gerum's  isle  the  hoary  rum  wears  =3  [spears 
Where  Time   has  trod:   there  shall  the  dreadful 
"f  Sousa  and  Menezes  strew  the  shore 
With  Persian  sabres,  and  embalheWith  gore 
Carpella"?  cape  and  sad  Carmania's  strand, 
There  pareh'd  and  bare  their  dreary  wastes  expand. 
A  fain-r  landscape  here  didights  the  view:         l.W 
From  these  green  hills,  beneath  the  clouds  of  blue. 
The  Indus  and  the  Ganges  roll  the  wave, 
And  many  a  smiling  field  propitious  lave. 
I.uxiuious  here  Ulcinda's  barv<'sts  smile. 
And  hcie,  disdainful  of  the  seaman's  toil, 
riie  whirling  tides  of  Jaqnet  furious  roar; 
Alike  their  nge  when  sivelling  to  the  shore. 
Or  tumbling  backward  to  the  duep,  they  force 
The  boiling  fury  of  their  guify  course: 
Airainst  their  hea<llnng  rage  nor  oars  nor  sails, Tfil* 
The  stemming  prow  alone,  hard  toiled,  prevails. 
Cainbaya  here  begins  her  wide  domain; 
A  thousand  cities  here  shall  own  the  reign 
t)f  Lishoa's  monarchs  :  he  who  first  shall  crown 
Thy  labours,  (iama,  here  shall  boast  his  own  5'. 
The  lengthening  sea  that  washes  India's  strand. 
And  laves  the  cape  that  |)oints  to  Ceylon's  land, 
(The  Taprohaniim  isle,  renown'd  of  yore,) 
Shall  see  his  ensigns  blaze  from  shore  to  shore. 
Behold  how  many  a  realm  array'd  in  green        770 
The  Ganges'  shore  and  Indus'  bank  between  ! 
Here  tril)es  nnnumber'd  and  of  various  lore 
With  woeful  penance  fieud-likc  shapes  adore; 


gre.nt  victory,  near  Ormuz,  over  the  combincj 
fleets  of  the  Moors,  Turks,  and  Persians. 

s'  The  island  of  Barem  is  situated  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  ne::r  the  iiitlux  of  the  Euphrates  and 
fygns.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  plenty,  variety, 
and  fineness  of  its  diamiinJs. 

5' This  was  the  character  of  the  Persians  when 
Gama  arrived  in  the  east.  Yet,  though  they 
thought  it  dishonourable  to  use  the  musk'--t,  they 
esteemed  it  no  disgrace  to  rush  from  a  thicket  on 
an  unarmed  foe.  This  reminds  one  of  the  spirit  of 
tbo  old  romance.  Orlando,  bavin:;  taken  the  Ilrst 
invented  cannon  from  the  king  of  Friza,  throws  it 
into  the  sea  with  the  most  heroic  execrations.  'I'et 
the  heroes  of  chivalry  think  it  no  disgrace  to  take 
every  advantase  artbrded  by  invulnerable  hides 
and  enchanted  armour. 

53  Presuming  on  the  ruins  which  are  found  on 
this  island,  the  native.!  pretend  that  the  .Armnzia 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  was  here  situated.  But  this  is 
a  mistake,  for  that  city  stood  on  the  continent. 
The  .Moors,  however,  have  built  a  eity  in  this  isle, 
which  they  call  by  the  ancient  name. 

SI  Pedio  de  Cabral,  of  «bo«J  .-eu  the  Preface. 


m 


mickLK'S  translation 


Some  Macon's  orgies ►*,  all  ounfcfs  llie  sway 

Of  rites  that  shim,  like  tre:iililing  rjhoit«,  llie  day. 

JSarsiiiiia's  fair  domain  behold  ;  of  yore 

Here  shone  the  gilded  towers  of  Meliaporc  : 

Here  India's  angels,  weeping  o'er  the  fomb 

Where  Thomas  sleeps  56,  implore  the  day  to  Come, 

S5  Macon,  a  name  of  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of 
^ahommed. 

5*  There  are,  to  talk  in  the  Indian  style,  a  east 
of  gentlemen,  whose  hearts  are  all  impartiality 
and  candour  to  every  religion  except  one,  the  most 
Uioral  one  which  ever  the  world  knew.  A  tale  uf 
a  Bramin  or  a  priest  of  Jnpiter  would  to  them 
appear  worthy  of  poetry.     But   to  introduce  an 

apostle common  sense,  however,  will  prevail  ; 

and  the  episode  of  St.  Thomas  will  appear  to  the 
true  critic  equal  in  dignity  and  propriety.  In 
propriety,  for 

To  renew  and  complete  the  labours  of  the 
apostle,  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  is  the  great 
design  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  of  tlie  future 
missions  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  which 
are  the  subject  of  it. 

The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  found  in  Malabar 
on  the  arrival  of  Gania,  we  have  already  mention- 
ed in  the  Preface:  but  some  further  account  of 
that  subject  will  certainly  be  agreeable  to  the 
curious.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  have  given  most 
pompous  accounts  of  the  Christian  antiquities  of 
India  and  China.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived 
In  India,  the  head  of  the  .Malabar  Christians, 
named  Jacob,  styled  himself  metropolitan  of  India 
and  China.  Aiid  a  Clialdaic  breviary  *  of  the 
Indian  Cliristians  oflers  praise  to  God  for  sending 
St.  Thomas  to  India  and  China.  In  lfi'25,  in  dig- 
ging for  a  foundation  near  Siganfu,  metropolis  of 
theV"^'"'™  "^  Xensi,  was  found  a  stone  with  a 
cross  on  it,  full  of  Chinese  and  soiiie  Syriac  cha- 
racters, containing  the  names  of  bishops,  and  an 
account  of  the  Christian  religion,  "  that  it  was 
brought  from  Jndea  ;  that  having  been  weakened, 
it  was  renewed  under  the  reign  of  the  great  lam," 
(cir.  \.  D.  630  )  But  the  Christians,  say  the  Je- 
suits, siding  with  the  Tartars,  cir.  A.  I).  I'2I)0,  were 
extirpated  by  the  Chinese.  In  151:),  Fernand 
Pinto,  observing  some  ruins  near  Peking,  was 
told  by  the  people,  that  2l)0  years  befoie,  a  holy 
man,  who  worshipped  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  a  vir- 
(Tin,  lived  there;  and  being  murdered,  was  ihrown 
into  a  river,  but  his  body  would  not  sink  ;  and 
.oon  after  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  same  Jesuit  found  people  at  Ca- 
minam  who  knew  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  they  said  were  preached  lo  their  fathers  by 
.lohn  the  disciple  of  Thomas.  In  163,),  some 
Heathens  by  night  passing  through  a  village  in  the 
province  of  Fokien,  saw  some  stones  which  emitted 
Jjo-ht,  under  which  were  found  the  figures  of  crosses. 
Frotn  China  St  Thomas  returned  to  Meliapore  in 
Malabar,  at  a  time  when  a  prodigious  beam  of 
timber  floated  on  the  sea  near  the  coast.  The 
king  endeavoured  to  bring  it  ashore  ;  but  all  the 
force  of  men  and  elephants  was  in  vain.  St.  Tho- 
mas desired  leave  to  build  a  church  with  it,  and 

•  The  existence  of  this  breviary  is  a  certain  fact. 
These  Christians  had  the  Scripture  als*  in  the 
Ckaldaic  lanjfuage.  I 


The  day  foretold,  when  India's  utmost  shore      '?• 
A:aiu  shall  hear  Messiah's  blissful  lore. 
Ity  Indus'  banks  the  holy  prophet  trod. 
And  (ianges  heard  him  preach  the  Savinur-God  ; 
VV'here  pale  disease  erewhile  the  cheek  consum- 
ed. 
Health  at  his  word  in  ruddy  fragrance  blcK)m'd ; 
The  grave's  dark  womb  his  awful  voice  ohey'd, 
And  to  the  cheerful  day  restored  the  dead  : 
By  heavenly  power  he  rear'd  the  sacred  shrine. 
And  gain'd  the  nations  bv  his  life  divine. 


immediately  dragged  it  to  shore  with  a  single 
thread.  A  church  was  built,  and  the  king  baptized. 
This  enraged  the  Braiiiins,  the  chief  of  whom  killed 
his  own  son,  and  accused  Thomas  of  the  murder. 
But  the  saint,  by  restoring  the  youth  to  life,  dis- 
covered the  wickedness  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  a  lance  while  kneeling  at  th» 
altar;  after,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  built 
33(10  stately  churches,  many  of  which  were  re- 
built, cir.  800,  by  an  Armenian,  named  Thomas 
Cananeus.  In  l,i'23,  the  body  of  the  apostle,  with 
the  head  of  the  lance  beside  hiiii,  was  found  in  hit 
church  by  D.  Duarte  de.Meneses;  and  in  IjiS 
was  by  D.  Constantine  de  Braganza  removed  to 
Ooa.  To  these  accounts,  selected  from  Faria  y 
Sousa,  let  two  from  Osorius  be  added.  When 
.Martin  Alonzo  de  Sousa  was  viceroy,  some  brazen 
tables  were  brought  to  him,  inscribid  with  tm- 
usual  characters,  which  were  explained  by  a 
learned  Jew,  and  imported  that  St.  Thomas  had 
built  a  church  in  Meliapore.  And  by  an  aci'ount 
sent  to  cardinal  Henrico,  by  the  bishop  of  Cochin, 
in  lib'i,  when  the  Portuguese  repaired  the  an- 
cient chapel  of  St.  Thomas  =f,  there  was  found  a 
stone  cross  with  several  cliaraclers  on  it,  which 
the  best  antiquarians  could  not  interjjret.  till  at 
last  a  Bramin  translated  it,  "  'That  in  the  reign  of 
Sagam,  'Thomas  was  sent  by  the  Son  of  God,  whosa 
discijilc  he  was,  to  teach  the  law  of  Heaven  in  In- 
dia ;  that  he  built  a  church,  and  was  killed  bj' a 
Bramin  at  the  altar." 

A  view  of  Portuguese  Asia,  which  must  include 
the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  forms  a  necessary  part 
in  the  comment  on  theLusiad;  this  note,  there- 
fore, and  some  c'bvious  reflections  upon  it,  are  in 
place.  It  is  as  easy  to  bury  an  inscription  and 
lind  it  again,  as  it  is  to  invent  a  silly  tale;  but 
though  suspicion  of  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and 
billy  absurdity  on  the  other,  lead  us  to  de- 
spise the  authority  of  the  Jesuits,  yet  one  fact 
remains  indisputable.  Christianity  had  been 
much  better  known  in  the  east,  several  centuries 
before,  th.an  it  was  at  the  arrival  of  Oama.  Where 
the  name  was  unknown,  and  where  the  Jesuits  were 
unconcerned,  crosses  were  found.  The  long  exist- 
ence of  the  Christians  of  St.  'Thomas,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  Pagan  empire,  proves  that  the  learned  of 
that  empire  must  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
doctrines.  And  these  facts  give  countenance  to 
some  material  conjectures  concerning  the  religion 
of  the  Bramins.  For  these  we  shall  give  scope 
imniediatel}', 

•  This  was  a  very  ancient  building,  in  the  very 
first  style  of  Christian  churches.  'The  Portuguese 
have  now  disfigured  it  with  their  epairs  and  neir 
buildings. 


OF  THE  LUSIAD.     Hook  X. 


77.', 


^e  pdesLs  of  Brahma's  hidden  rites  beheld.     "■90 
And  envy's  bitterf-st  pall  their  bosoms  snell'd. 
A  thoiii^and  deathfnl  snares  in  vain  they  spread  ; 
When  now  the  chief  that  wore  the  triple  thread  *', 
Tired  by  the  rajre  tliat  gnaws  the  conscious  brea.^t 
Of  holy  fraud,  when  worth  shines  forth  confcst, 
Hell  he  invokes,  nor  Hell  iu  vain  he  sues; 
His  son's  life-^orc  his  wither'd  bands  imbrues  ; 
Then,  bold  assuming  the  vindictive  ire, 
And  all  the  passions  of  the  woeful  sire, 
Weeping  he  bends  before  the  Indian  throne,     SOO 
Arraigns  the  holy  man.  and  nails  his  sun  : 
A  band  of  hoary  priests  attest  the  deed. 
And  India's  king  condemns  the  seer  to  bleed, 
luspired  by  Heaven  the  holy  victim  stands. 
And  o'er  the  murder'd  corse  extends  his  hands, 
'  In  God's  dread  power,  thou   slaugliter'd  youth, 
And  name  thy  murderer!'  aloud  he  cries.      [arise, 
\\  hen,  dread   to    view,  the  deep  wounds  insiant 
.*nd  fresh  in  life  the  slaugliter'd  youth  arose,[closc. 
And   named  his  treacherous  sire.     The  conscious 
air  810 

Quiver'd,  and  awful  horronr  raised  the  hair 
On  every  head.     From  Thomas,  India's  Ling 
The  holy  sprinkling  of  the  living  spring 


57  nf  this,  thusOsorius:  Tema  Gla  ab  humero 
dextiM'o  in  latus  sinislrura  gerunt,  ut  designent 
trinam  in  natura  divina  rationem.  *'  They  (the 
Bramins)  wear  three  threads,  which  reach  from 
the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side,  as  signilicant  of 
the  triiial  distinction  in  the  divine  nature."  That 
some  sects  of  the  Bramins  wear  a  symbolical  tes- 
sera of  threethreads,  isarknowiedged  on  all  hands; 
but  from  whatever  the  cu.stoni  arose,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Bramins,  who  have  thousands  of 
ridiculous  contradictory  legends,  should  aiiree  in 
their  accounts  or  explanations  of  it.  Karia  says, 
that  according  to  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Mala- 
brians,  the  religion  of  the  Bramins  proceeded  from 
fishermen,  who  left  the  charge  of  the  temples  to 
their  successors,  on  condition  they  should  wear 
ionie  threads  of  their  nets,  in  remembrance  of 
their  original.  Their  accounts  of  a  divine  person 
having  assumed  human  nature  are  innumerable. 
And  tlie  god  Brahma,  as  observed  by  Cudworth, 
is  generally  mentioned  as  united  in  the  government 
of  the  universe  with  t%vo  others,  sometimes  of  dif- 
ferent names.  They  have  also  images  with  three 
heads  rising  out  of  one  body,  which  they  say  re- 
present the  divine  nature.  The  Platonic  idea  of  a 
trinity  of  divine  attributes  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  before  the  various  imitati<nis  of  Christian 
mythology  existed  ;  and  every  nation  has  a  trinity 
of  superior  deities.  Even  the  wi'd  Americans  ha<l 
their  Otcon,  Messou,  and  Atahaula;  yet  perhaps 
the  Athanasian  controversy  oilers  a  fairer  field  to 
the  coniccturist.  That  contro\ersy  for  several 
ages  engro-sed  the  conversation  of  the  east.  All 
the  subtlety  of  the  Greeks  was  called  forth,  and 
no  speculative  contest  was  ever  more  universally  or 
warmly  disputed;  so  warmly,  that  it  is  a  certain 
fact  that  Mahommed,  by  inscning  into  his  Koi-an 
some  declarations  in  favour  of  the  Arians.  gained 
innumerable  pi'oselytes  to  his  new  religion.  .Abys- 
sinia. Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  .Armenia,  were 
perplexeti  with  this  unhappy  dispute,  and  from  the 
earliest  times  the=e  countries  have  had  a  com- 
mercial iutcrcouree  with  India.     And  certain  it  is, 


receives,  and  wide  o'er  all  his  regal  boundl 
The  God  of  Thomas  every  tongue  rcs'junds. 
I.ong  taught  the  holy  seer  the  words  of  life  : 
The  priests  of  Brahina  still  to  deeds  of  strife. 
So  boiled  their  ire,  the  blinded  her  1  impeM'd, 
And  high  to  deathfnl  rage  their  rancour  swelld. 
'T  was  on  a  day,  when  melting  on  his  tongue       82ft 
Heaven'sofler'd  mercies  glow*d,thc  impiousthrong. 
Rising  in  madd'ning  tempest,  round  him  shower'd 
I  he  splinter'd  flint;    in  vain  the  flint  was  pour'd. 
But  Heaven  had  now  his  linish'd  labours  seal'd  ; 
His  angel  guards  withdraw  Ih'  ethereal  shield  ; 

.\  Bramin's  j.ivclin  tears  his  holy  breast 

Ah  Heaven,  what  noes  the  widowed  land  express'd! 
Thee,     Thomas  5*,    thee,    the    plaintive    Ganges 

mourn'd, 
.And  Indus' banks  the  murmuring  moan  retum'd  ; 
O'er  every  valley  where  thy  footsteps  stray'd,    830 
The  hollow  winds  the  gliding  sighs  convey'd. 
What  woes  the  mournful  face  of  India  wore. 
These  woes  in  living  panirs  his  people  bore. 
His  sons,  to  whose  illumined  minds  he  gave 
To  view  the  rays  that  shine  beyond  the  grave. 
His  pastoral  sons  bcdew'd  his  corse  with  tears : 
While    high    triumphant    through    the   heavenly 

sphere.-:. 
With  songs  of  joy  the  smiling  angels  wing 
His  rtiptured  spirit  to  th'  eternal  King. 
O  you,  the  followers  of  the  holy  seer,  84^ 

Foredoom'd  the  shrines  of  I  leaven's  own  lore  to  rear. 
You,  sent  by  Heaven  his  labours  to  renew. 
Like  him,  ye  Lusians,  simplest  truth  pursue*. 


the  r.ramin  theology  has  imdergone  considerable 
alterations,  of  much  later  date  than  the  Chrisliah 
era.     See  the  Inquiry,  &c.  end  of  Lusiad  VII. 

5*  The  versification  of  the  original  is  here  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Even  those  who  arc  unacquainted 
witli  the  Portuguese  may  perceive  it. 

t'horaraote  Thome,  o  Gange,  o  Indo, 
Choroute  toda  a  terra,  que  pisasle  ; 
Mas  niais  tc  chora'ias  almas,  que  vestindy 
Se  liiio  da  Santa  Fc,  que  Ihe  ensmaste : 
Mas  OS  anios  de  ceo  cantando,  et  rindo. 

Te  reccbem  na  gloria 

f9  It  is  now  the  time  to  sum  up  what  has  bcea 
said  of  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits.  Diamitreally 
opposite  to  this  advice  was  their  conduct  in  every 
Asiatic  country  where  they  pretended  to  propa- 
gate the  (;ospel.  Sometimes  we  find  an  individual 
sincere  and  pious  ;  but  the  great  principle  which 
.".l ways  actuated  tliem«s  an  united  body  was  tha 
lust  of  power  and  secular  emolument,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  thought  could  not  be  bettet- 
secured,  than  by  rendering  themselves  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Before  the 
institution  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  the  Portuguesie 
priests  gave  evident  proofs  of  their  sincerity,  anil 
Cubilonez,  who  came  to  India  as  father  confesscrr 
to  Gama,  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  to  con- 
vert the  Indians.  But  when  the  Jesuits  aiTived 
about  fifty  years  after,  a  new  method  was  pursued. 
Wherever  they  came,  their  first  care  was  to  find 
what  Were  I  he  great  obiecLs  of  the  dear  and  adoratioh 
of  the  people.  If  the  Sun  was  esteemed  the  giver  of 
life,  Jesus  Christ  was  the  «in  of  that  liiminarv, 
and  they  were  his  younger  brethren,  sent  to  in- 
struct  the  i^iorant.     11   Ihe  barbarians  were   ta 
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INIICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Vain  is  the  imrTinn«:  toil  with  botmw'd  {:race, 
To  Otck  one  iVatuic  ot  Iicr  an^^ei  lace  ; 


n«^liinfl  the  veil's  brnaH  plnrc  slif  glides  away,' 
And  leaves  a  rotten  form  ot  Ijfoless  painted  clay. 


dread  of  evil  s|iirits,  Jesns  C'lirist  came  r.n  purpose 
to  banish  tlieiii  from  i lie  ivorld,   bad  driven  tliem 
from  Europe*,  and  the  Jesuits  were  sent  to  the 
cast  to  complete   his  unlinished  mission.     If  the 
Indian  conveits  still  retained  a  veneration  for  the 
powder  of  burnt  cow-dun^,  the  .Jesuits  nnide  the 
sign  of  the  cross  o\er  it,  and  the  Indian  besmeared 
himself  with   it  as  usual.     Heaven,   or    uuiveissl 
matter,  they  told  the  Chinese,    was  the  j'od  of  the 
Christians,  and    the  saerilices  of  Cotitucius    were 
solemnized  in  the   churches  of  the  Jesuits.     This 
worship  of  Confucius,  Voltaire  ((Jen.  Hist.)  with  bis 
wonted  ac<.'uracy  denies.     But  be  oujrht  to  have 
known,    that   this,   with   the  worship   of  Tieu    or 
Heaven,  had  been  long  coniidained  of  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  (see  Dupin,)  and  that  after  the  strictest 
scrutiny  the  charge  was  fully  proved,  and  Clement 
XL,  in    ni'3,  sent  cardinal  lournou  to  the  small 
remains  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  east  with  a  papal  de- 
cree to   reform  these  abuses.     But  the  cardinal, 
soon  jller  his  arrival,  w.is  poisoned  in  siam  by  the 
lioly  fathers.    Xavier,  and  the  ojher  Jesuits   who 
succeeded  him,   by  the  dextrous  use  of  the  great 
maxims  of  their  master  Loyola, — Omnibus  omnia, 
etomniannindamundis, — jrained  innumerable  pro- 
selytes.    They  contradicted  none  of  the  favomite 
opinions  of  their  convei'ts ;  they  only  baptized,  and 
gave  them  crucilixes  to  worship,  and  all  was  well, 
iiut   their  zeal  in   uniting  to  the  see  of  Home  the 
Christians  found    in    the   ca^t   descended    to   the 
minutest  particulars.     And  the  native  Christians 
of  Malabar  were  so  violently  persecuted  ss  schis- 
raalics,  thai  the  Heathen  princes,  dnringthesovern- 
nient  of  Ataide,  (see  Geddes,  Hist,    of  Malah.) 
professed  their  defence,  as   a  cause  of  hostdity. 
Abyssinia,  by  thesamearts,  was  steeped  in  blood, 
and  two  or  three  emperors   lost  their  lives  in  en- 
deavouring to  establish  the  pope's  supremacy.    An 
order  at  last  was  given  from  the  throne,  to  hang 
every    missionary  without  ti'ial,  wherever  appre- 
hended ;   the  emperor  himself  complaining  that  he 
could  not  enjoy  a  day  in  quiet,  for  the  inrrigues  of 
the  Roman  friars.     In  China  aUo  they  soon  ren- 
dered themselves  insufferable.     Their  skill  in  ma- 
thematics and  the  dependent  arts  introduced  them 
to  great   favour  at  court,   but  all  their   cunning 
rould    not  coaceal  their   vdlany.      Their  unwil- 
lingness  to  ordain    the  natives  raised    suspiciw.ns 
agamsta  profession  thus  monopoliztd  liv>uangi  is, 
their  earr.est  zeal  in  amassing  liches,  and  I  heir  in- 
terference with,  and  deep  designs  on  secular  power, 
the  fatal  rock  on  which  tbey  have  so   often  been 
shipwrecked,  appeared,   and    their  chiv:ches  were 
levelled  with   the  gronnd.     Al«  nt  PO.Ol.d  of  the 
new  converts,  together  with  their  teachers,   were 
massacred,  and  their  religion  vai  prohibited.     In 

*  This  trick,  it  is  said,  has  been  played  in  -Ame- 
rica within  thise  twenty  years,  where  the  notion  of 
evil  spirits  ei^es  the  poor  Indians  their  greatest 
misery.  The  French  Jesuits  told  the  Six  I^aiions, 
that  Jesus  Christ  «as  a  Frenchnjan,  and  had 
driven  all  evil  demons  from  Fiance;  IhiU  he  had  a 
great  love  for  the  Indians,  whom  he  ii.lei;ded  also 
to  deliver,  but  taking  Engiand  in  his  way,  he  was 
crucified  by  the  wicked  Londcneii. 


Japan  the  rage  of  government  even  evceeded  that 
off  liina:   and   in  allusion:  to  their  chief  object  of 
adoration,  the  cross,  several  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
were  crucified  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  revival  of 
the  Christian  name  was  interdicted  by  the  severest 
laws.     Thus,  in  a  great  measure,  ended  in  the  east 
the  labours  of  the  society  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  ,i 
society    which   might   have    diH'used  the  greatest 
blessings  to  mankind,  could   hone>t\'   have*   been 
added   to  their  great  learning  and  abilities.     Had 
that  zeal  which  laboured  to  promote  the  interests 
of  their  own  biotherhood  and  the  Roman  see,  Irad' 
that  indefatigable  zeal  been  employed  in  the  real 
interests  of  humanity  and  civilization,   the   great 
design  of  dill'using  the  law  of  Heaven,  challenged 
by  its  author  as  the  piirjifise  of  the  Lnsiad.  would 
have   been   ain[}ly    Completed,    and  the  remotest 
hordes  of  Tartary  and  Africa  ere  now  had  been  hap- 
pily civilized.  But  though  the  Jesuits  have  failed, 
they  have  afiorded  a  noble  lesson  to  mankind  : 
Though  fortified  with  all  the  brazen  mounds 
That  art  can  rear,  and  watch'il  by  eagle  eyes, 
Still  will  some  rotten  pait  betray  Iheblructure 
That  is  not  based  on  simple  honesty. 
It.  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the    man- 
ners of  the  Gentoos  form  a  most  formidable  barrier 
again  t  the  introductivui  of  a  new  religion,     Whilo 
the  four  great  tribes  oflndia  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent principles,  intercommunity  of  worship  cannot 
take  place  among  them.     The  Haliachoresare  the 
mere  rabble,  into  which  the  delinquents  of  the  four 
tribis   are   degraded  by  excommunication.      It  is 
among  these  only,  savs  .Scrafton.   that  the  popi>li 
missii^naries  have  had  any  succe>s.     Urbano  Cerri, 
ill  his  account  of  the  Catholic  religion,  mentions  a 
Jescit  named  Robertus  de    Nobili,   who  prcachcil 
that   every  one  ought  to  remain  in  his  own  tribe, 
ai;d    by   that   means  made   many  converts.     He 
also    proposed    to  erect  a    seminary  of  (,'bristian 
Biamins.     But  the  holy  see  disapproved   of  this 
design,  and  defeated  bis  labours.     Jealousy  of  the 
secular  arts  of  the  Portuguese  was  also  a  power-f 
■  nl  preventive  of  the  labours  of  their  priests.     A 
.Spaniard  being  asked  by  an  Indian  king,  how  his 
Spanish  majesty  was  able  to  subdue  such  immen.e 
countries  as  they  boasti  d  to  belong  to  him  r   the 
don  boiiestiy  answered,  thai  "  l.«  lirst  sent  priesti 
to  convert  ihe  people,  and    having  thus  gained  a 
parly  of  the  natives,   he  sent  fleets  and  soldiers, 
VI ho  with  the  assistance  of  the  new  proselstes  sub- 
dued the    rest."      The  truth    of  this  confcs.^ion, 
which   ha;!  been  often  proved,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten in  the  east.     But  if  the   bigoted  adherence 
of  the  Indians  to  the  riles  of  their  tribes,  and  other 
causes,    have  been  a   bar  to  the  propagation    of 
Christ  anity  among  them,  the  same  reasons  have 
also   prevented  the  success  of  .Mahonimedism,  a 
religion  much  more  palatable  tolbe  luxurious  and 
ignorant.     Though  the  Mogul,  and  almost  all  the 
princes  of  India,  have  these  many  centuries  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  the  Koran,   Mr.  Orme,  as 
already  cited,  computes  that  all   the  Maliomnn;- 
daiis  of  Hindostan  do  not  exceed    ten  millions; 
w  heieas  the  Gtn'toos  amount  to  about  tea  Uuies 
j  that  num'L.er. 


OF  THE  LUSIAD.     Book  X. 
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"  Mnch  hsve  yoii  vifw'il  of  future  I.iisian  rHipn  ; 
Br'iad  einpli-cs  yet  and  kin'^dunis  wide  remain, 
Sccnei  of  yuur  Imuri:  tods  and  glorii)US  sway —  b5U 
And  lo,  how  wide  e.vpands  llip  Oanpid  Ijay  ! 
Karsinj;a  hi're  in  nutner(iu:>  iegiuns  Iwild, 
And  liere  Oryxa  boasis  her  clolh  uf  i.dd. 
Tbe  fianjses  here  in  many  a  strtain  divides, 
D  tliisin^  plenty  from  ids  fattening  I  ides, 
As  tliri)iij;h  ISen^ala's  ripening  vah'S  he  glides; 
N'lr  may  the  lleetest  hawli,  untired,  enplurc 
Where  end  the  rioy  ^ruves  that  crnwn  the  >hrire." 
There  view  uliat  wu(-s  demand  yonr  pi<iiis  aid  ! 
On  iK-ds  and  litters  o'er  the  margin  laid  86ii 

The  dying  lift  their  hollow  eyes,  and  crave 
Some  pitying  hand  to  hnri  them  in  the  wave*". 
Tiiu»  Heaven  they  deem,  thuugli  vilest  guilt  they 

bore 
t'nwept,  unchanged,  will  view  that  gnilt  no  more. 
There,  eastward,  Arracan  her  line  extends  ; 
And  Pegu's  mighty  empire  southward  bends: 
Pegu,  whose  sons-,  so  held  old  faiih,  confess'd 
A  dogtheir  sire''';  their  <leeds  the  tale  allest. 
A  pious  queen  their  horrid  rage  restrain'd  *' ; 
Ycl  still  their  fury  Nature's  CJud  arraign'd.       870 

'*' See  the  Inquiry  into  Ihe  tenets  of  the  Bra- 
mlns,  at  the  end  of  Ihe  Vllth  Lusiad. 

*'' Tbe  tradition  of  this  country  boasted  this  in- 
famous and  impossible  original.  While  other  na- 
tions pretend  to  be  descended  of  demi-god.s,  the 
Pegusians  were  contented  to  trace  their  pedigree 
from  a  Chinese  woman  and  a  dog,  the  only  li<  ing 
creatures  which  survived  a  shipwreck  on  their 
coast. — See  Faria.  This  infamy,  'however,  they 
couhl  not  deserve.  Animals  of  a  different  species 
may  generate  together,  but  nature  immediately 
displays  her  abhorrence,  in  unvailably  deputing 
the  unnatural  oH'spriiijij  of  the  powi.r  of  jjrocEea- 
tion. 

^'  Thus  in  the  original : 

Aqui  soante  arauie  no  instrunicnto 
Da  ger.ij'-.o  costuinio,  o  que  usuruo 
Por  niai.liada  lia^iilia,  que  invenianilo 
Tal  ubo,  deitiu  lirao  error  uel'ando. 
Relatnm  est  de  n-gina  quadant  terra'  Peguensis, 
quod  ad  coercendnm  crimen  tur[>i>s:muui  subdi- 
torum  suoni.n,  Ic^r'ni  tuiit,  ut  universi  mares  or- 
bicnlum  vel  orbicnios  quosdnin  ;i;ratos  in  peiiem 
illatos  geriTont.  Ita  sit:  cubro  penis  cutieulaur 
dividunt,  eanique  in  orbiculos  hosee  snperindu- 
ount:  statim  a  prima  septimana  vnlnus  conglu- 
tinatur.  Inseruniur  plernmque  tres  orbiculi : 
inagnitudine  Inlimus  ad  moilum  juglandis,  primus 
ferine  ad  tencrioris  gallina;  ovi  nioduin  extat. 
I'riuui  liberornm  parens  ad  libitum  i>iuis  exeutiat. 
Si  bornm  aliquis  a  rege  dono  ditur,  ut  gemma 
quantivis  pretii  aestmiatur.  To  this  let  the  te  ti- 
mony  of  G.  Arthus  (Hist.  Ind.  Orient,  p.  ,313.)  be 
addrd  :  Virgines  in  hoe  regno  ouuiino  nuUas  re- 
perirc  licet:  pnella:  cnim  Dinner  statim  apuiritia 
sua  medicanientnui  quoddani  nsnrpant,  quoniulie- 
bria  distendunlur  ri  operta  cuntinentur:  idque 
pr'jptcr  globulo>  qnos  in  virgis  viri  pe.stant ;  illis 
eunn  admittendis  virgines  arctiorei  nullo  niodo 
guiricerent. 

According  to  Balby,  and  Cxsar  Frederic,  the 
finpireolPegu,  which  the  year  before  sent  armies 
of  two  millions  lo  the  field,  was  in  l.iyS,  by  famine 
and  the  arms  uf  the  neighbouring  princes  of  A\a, 


Ah,  mark  Ihe  thunders  rollin?  d'er  the  sky  1 
Yes,  nallied  in  gore  shall  rauii  pollution  lie, 

*•   Where  to  the  mi<rn  the  towers  of  Tava  shine, 
I'egins  gnat  Siam's empire's  far-stretch'd  line. 
On  Ui.uda's  fields  the  genial  rays  inspire 
The  richest  gust  of  s|iicery's  fragrant  fire. 
.Vlalaca's  castled  harbour  here  survey. 
The  wealthful  seat  foredoom'd  of  Lusian  sway. 
Here  to  their  port  the  Lusian  fleet  shall  steer. 
From  every  shore  far  round  a-sembling  heie     8S(> 
Ihe  fragrant  treasures  of  the  eastern  v.orld  : 
Here  from  the  siiore  by  ntiriug  earthquakes  huri'd. 
Through  waves  all  foam  Suniatia's  isle  was  riven, 

i  And  mid  white  whirlpools  down  the  ocean  driven  ^i. 

!  To  this  fair  i-le,  tbe  golden  Chersonese, 
Some  deem  the  sapient  monarch  plough'd  the  seas, 

I  Ophir  its  Tyiian  nrune^*.     In  whirling  roars 
How  lieroe  tbetiilo  boilsdown  llieseclasping  shores ! 
High  fiuMi  the  strait  the  lengthening  coast  afar. 
Its  moon-ligbti'uive  points  to  the  nortbeni  star. 
Opening  i;s  bjsom  to  the  silver  ray  891 

When  fair  Aun.ra  pours  the  infant  day. 
Patane  and  pam,  and  nameless  nations  more. 
Who  rear  their  tents  on  Menam's  winding  shore. 
Their  vassal  tribute  yield  to  Siain's  throne; 
And    thousands    more,    of    latvs,    of  namei^  un- 
known. 
That  vast  of  land  inhabi:  ^J.     Proud  and  bold, 
Pioud  of  their  numbers  here  tbe  Laos  bold 
The  far-spread  lawns  ;   the  skirting  hills  obey 
The  barbarous  .-Vvas  and  the  Kramas'  sway.       900 
Lo,  distant  far  another  mountain  chain 
hears  its  rude  clitf-,  the  (;uios'  dread  domain  ; 
Here  brutalized  the  human  htrin  is  seen. 
The  manners  iiend-like  as  the  brutal  mien  : 
With  frothing  jiws  they  .-.uck  the  human  blood, 
And  gnaw  tbe  recking  limbs  ^,  their  sweetest  food  j 

Ilrama,  and  Slam,  reduced  to  tbe  most  miserable 
state  of  desolation,  the  few  natives  who  survived 
liaving  left  their  country  a  habitation  for  wilj 
beasts' 

**•*  See  tbe  same  account  of  Si.-ily.  Virg.  .^n.  iii. 

***  Sumatra  has  been  by  some  esteemed  the 
Ophir  of  tbe  lioly  Scriptures;  4)ut  the  superior 
fineness  of  the  gold  of  Sofala,  and  its  situation 
nearer  the  Red  Sea,  favour  the  claim  of  the  latter. 
See  Bochart,  Cieogr.  Sacr. 

^'S  The  extensive  countries  between  India  and 
China,  where  Ptolemy  places  bis  man-eaters,  and 
whtre  AIande\ylie  fcmnd  n:en  without  heads,  who 
sav.aiid  spoke  through  holes  in  their  brea.sts,  con- 
tinues slill  very  imperfectly  known.  The  Jesuits 
have  told  many  extravagant  lies  oftiie  wealth  of 
these  provinces.  By  the  mo>t  authentic  accounts 
thov  seem  to  have  been  peopled  by  colonies  from 
Ciiiiirt.  The  religion  and  manufactures  of  the 
Siamese,  in  particular,  confess  the  resemblance. 
In  some  districts,  however,  they  have  greatly  de- 
generated from  the  civilization  of  the  mother 
comitry. 

•"  Much  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  some 
denying  and  others  asstrting  the  existence  of  au- 
Ihiopopliagi  or  man-eaters.  Porphyry  (de  .Ab- 
slin.  1.4.  §''L*J  saystliat  the  Massagelee  and 

*'l^a^^vroii  yiiii  Mawx'yiTat  ^  ^i^tixif  aJXturarvs 
tiyittr^at    -tuy  oiKiitrv    riif    uvTifia'TVS    t£  XivTriffKiToLi* 
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MICKLE'S  TRANSLATION 


Horrid  with  figured  scams  of  burning  slcel 
'J'lieir  wolf-like  frowns  their  luthless  Inst  reveal. 


Derbices  (people  of  north-eastern  Asia)  esteeming 
thoscniost  miserablewhodiedofsickncs!:, killed  and 
ale  I  heir  parents  and  relations  when  they  grew  old, 
holding  it  more  honourable  tluis  to  consume  them, 
than  that  they  should  be  dc-^troyed  by  vermin. 
Hieronymus  has  adopted  this,  word  for  word,  and 
li:is  added  to  it  an  author  ty  of  his  own.  Quid 
loquar,  savs  he,  (Adv.  Jov.  1.  ii.  c.  ti.)  de  cseteris 
iiationibus;  cum  ipse  adolescentulus  in  Gallia  vi- 
tlerim  Scotos,  gentem  Britannieam,  hnmanis  vesci 
carnibus,  et  cum  per  sylvas  porcorum  greges  et 
armentornm,  peciidumque  repcriant,  pastonun 
nates,  et  fceininarum  papillas  snlere  abseindcre,  et 
has  solas  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari  ?  Mandevylle 
ought  next  to  be  cited  :  "  Aftinvarde  men  gon  he 
many  yles  be  see  unto  a  yle  that  men  clepen 
Milhe:  there  is  a  full  cursed  peple :  thei  de- 
Jyten  in  ne  thing  more  than  to  lighten  and  to  sic 
men,  and  to  drynken  gladlycst  mannes  blood, 
which  they  clepen  Dicu,"  p.  '21j.  Yet  whatever 
absurdity  may  appear  on  the  face  of  these  tales; 
and  what  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose 
that  a  few  wild  Scots  or  Irish  (for  the  name  was 
then  proper  to  Ireland)  should  so  lord  it  in  Gaul, 
as  to  eat  the  breasts  of  the  women  and  the  hips  of 
the  shepherds?  Yet  whatever  absurdities  our 
Mandevylles  may  have  obtruded  on  the  public, 
the  evidencj  of  the  fact  is  not  thereby  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Though  Dampier  and  other  visitors  of 
barbarous  nations  have  assured  us  that  they  never 
met  with  any  man-eaters,  and  though  Voltaire  has 
ridiculed  the  opinion,  yet  one  may  venture  the 
assertion  of  their  existence,  without  paitakingofa 
credulity  similar  to  that  of  those  foreigners,  who 
believed  that  the  men  of  Kent  were  horn  with  tails 
like  sheep,  (see  Lambert's  Peramb.)  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  them  for  the  murder  of  Tho- 
mas a  Fecket.  Manyaie  the  credible  accoimts, 
t|]at  dift'f  rent  barbarous  nations  used  to  eat  their 
prisoners  of  war.  According  to  the  authenlio  tes- 
timony of  the  best  writers,  many  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  America,  on  their  high  festivals,  brought 
forth  their  captives,  and,  after  many  barbaron- 
<^erentonies,  at  last  roasted  and  greedily  devoured 
their  mangled  limbs.  Tlius  the  fact  was  certain, 
long  before  a  late  voyage  discovered  the  horrid 
jiractice  in  New  Zealand.  To  drink  human  blood 
has  been  more  common.  The  Gauls  and  other 
ancient  nations  practised  it.  When  IMagalhaens 
proposed  Christianity  to  the  king  ofSubo,  a  north- 
eastern Asiatic  island,  and  when  Francis  de  Castro 
discovered  Santigana  and  otiier  islands,  a  hun- 
dred leagues  north  of  the  M;ilt;ccos,  the  conversion 
of  their  kings  was  confirmed  by  each  party  drink- 
ing of  the  blood  of  the  other.  Our  poet  Spenser 
tells  us,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  that 
lie  has  seen  the  Irish  drink  human  blood,  parti- 
ouhrly,  he  adds,  "at  the  execution  of  a  nolabic 
traitor  at  Limerick,  called  Murrogh  O'Brien,  I 
saw  an  old  woman,  who  was  his  fosler-mothcr, 
take  up  his  head  whilst  he  was  quartering,  and 
auek  vip  all  the  blood  that  run  thereout,  saying, 
th.-i.t  tho  earth  w!<s  not  worthy  to  drink  it,  and 
therewith  also  stee))cd  her  face  antl  breast  and  tore 
her  hair.  crvK^g  and  shrieking  most  terribly.''  It 
iswoilhy  of  regard  that  the  custoq)  uf  sparking 


Camboya  there  the  blue-tinged  Meeon  laves, 

.Vlecon  the  eastern  Nile,  whose  swelling  wares,  9I(! 

Captain  of  rivers  named,  o'er  many  a  clime 

In  :iunnal  period  pour  their  fatteuin?  slime. 

The  simple  natives  of  these  lawns  believe 

That  other  worlds  the  souls  of  beasts  receive^? ; 

tt'here  the  fierce  murderer  wolf,  to  pains  decreed, 

Sees  the  mild  lamb  enioy  the  heavenly  mead. 

O  gentle  Mecon,  on  thy  friendly  sh' re 

Long  shall  the  Muse  her  sweetest  offerings  pour  ! 

When  tyrant  ire,  chaf'd  by  the  blended  lust 

Of  pride  outrageous  and  revenge  tuijust,  920 

Shall  on  the  guiltless  exile  burst  their  rage. 

And  madd'ning  tempests  ou  their  side  engage, 

Preserved  by  Heaven,  the  sona  of  Lnsian  fame, 

The  song,  O  Vasco,  sacred  to  thy  name. 

Wet  from  the  whelming  surge  shall  triumph  o'er 

The  fate  of  shipwreck  on  the  Mecun's  sliore*^, 


themselves  with  hot  irons,  and  tattooing,  is  the 
characteristic  both  of  the  (Jnios  of  Camoens  and  <,'f 
the  present  inhabilan's  of  New  Zealand.  And  if, 
as  its  animals  indicate,  the  island  of  Otaheite  was 
first  peopled  by  a  shipwreck,  the  friendship  exist- 
ing in  a  small  society  might  easily  obliterate  the 
metnory  of  one  custom,  while  the  less  unfriendly 
one  of  tattooing  was  handed  down,  a  memorial  that 
they  owed  their  origin  to  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  where  that  custom  particularly  prev.uls. 

*■'  That  queen  Elizabeth  reigned  in  England,  is 
not  more  certain  than  that  the  most  ignorant  na- 
tions in  all  ages  have  had  the  idea  of  a  state  after 
death.  The  same  faculty  which  is  conscious 
of  existence,  whispers  the  wish  for  it ;  and  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  deductions  of  reasoning  have 
some  trilies  been,  that  not  only  their  animals,  but 
even  the  ghosts  of  their  domestic  utensils  have 
been  believed  to  accompany  them  in  the  islands 
of  the  blessed.  Long  ere  the  voice  of  philosophy 
was  heard,  the  opinion  of  an  after-state  was  po- 
pular in  Greece.  The  works  of  Homer  bear  in- 
contestable evidence  of  this.  And  there  is  not  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  hf  tier 
ascertained,  than  that  no  sooner  did  speculation 
seize  upon  the  topic,  than  belief  declined  :  and,  as 
the  great  Bacon  observes,  the  most  learned  be- 
came the  most  atheistical  ages.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious.  While  the  human  mind  is  all 
simplicity,  popular  opinion  is  cordially  received  ; 
but  when  reasoning  begins,  proof  is  expected,  and 
ileficiency  of  demonstration  being  perceived,  doubt 
and  disbelief  naturally  follow.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  if  the  writer's  memory  does  not  great- 
ly deceive  him.  these  certain  facts  were  denied  by 
Hobbes.  If  he  is  not  greatly  mistaken,  that 
gentleman,  who  gave  a  wretched,  a  most  unpoe- 
lieal  translation  of  Homer,  has  so  grossly  misun- 
derstood his  author,  as  to  assert  that  his  mention 
of  a  future  state  was  not  in  conformity  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  his  .ige,  hut  only  his  own  poe- 
tical fiction.  He  might  as  well  have  assured  us, 
that  the  sacrifices  of  Homer  had  never  any  exist- 
ence in  Greece.  But  as  no  absurdity  is  too  gross 
for  some  geniuses,  our  murderer  of  Homer,  our 
Hobbes,  has  likewise  asserted,  that  the  belief  of 
the  immortality  of  the  human  mind  was  the  child 
of  pride  and  speculation,  unknown  in  Gieece  till 
lonir  after  the  appearance  of  the  Iliad. 

^  It  was  on  the  mouth  of  this  river  that  G»- 
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Here  rest  secure  ai  on  llie  Aluse's  breast  j 
Happy  tbe  tlcaiMrvs  sonjr,  the  baru,  alas,  unbleet 

"  Chiampa  tlicrr  her  fragrant  coast  extends. 
There  tochiticbiu.i's  lultiirrd  land  ascends  :      930 
From  Ainam  bay  begins  the  ancient  reign 
Of  China's  beauteous  art-adom'd  domain  ; 
Wide  from  the  burning  to  the  frozen  skies, 
O'erflow'd  with  wealth,  the  potent  empire  lies. 
Here  ere  tlic  cannon's  rage  in  Europe  roar'd^, 
The  cannon's  thunder  on  the  foe  was  pour'd  : 


moens  suffered  the  unhappy  shipwreck  which 
tendered  him  the  sport  of  fortune, during  the  re- 
maindrr  of  his  life.  Our  poet  mentions  himself  and 
the  saving  of  his  Lusiads  with  the  greatest  mo- 
desty. But  though  this  indifference  has  its  beauty 
in  the  original,  it  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  trans- 
lator to  add  a  warmth  uf  colouring  to  a  passage 
of  this  nature.  For  the  literal  translation  of  tliis 
place  and  further  particulars,  see  the  Life  of  Ca- 
moens. 

*  According  to  Le  Comte's  Memoirs  of  China, 
snd  those  of  other  travellers,  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, fire-arms,  and  printing,  were  known  in  that 
empire,  long  ere  the  invention  of  these  arts  in 
Europe.  But  the  accounts  of  Du  Halde,  I,e 
Comte,  and  the  other  Jesuits,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  depended  on.  It  was  their  interest,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  in  Europe  and  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  magnify  the  splendour  of  the  empire  where 
their  mission  lay,  and  they  have  magnified  it  into 
romance  itself.  It  is  pretended  thattheChineseused 
lire-arms  in  their  wars  with  Zenghis  Khan,  and 
Tamerlane;  but  it  is  also  said  that  the  Sogdianians 
used  cannon  against  Alexander.  The  mention  of 
any  sulphurous  composition  in  an  old  writer  is 
with  some  immediately  converted  into  a  regular 
tire  of  artillery.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  Europeans,  hatl  a  kinil  of  mortars,  which 
they  called  fire-pans,  but  they  were  utter  strangers 
to  the  smaller  fire-arms.  Verbiest,  a  Jesuit,  was 
the  first  who  taught  them  to  make  brass  cannon 
feet  upon  wheels.  And  even  so  late  as  the  hostile 
juenace  which  Anson  gave  them,  they  knew  not 
how  to  level  or  manage  their  ordnance  to  any  ad- 
vantage. Their  printing  is  indeed  much  more 
ancient  than  that  of  Europe,  but  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  same  name,  the  blocks  of  wood  with 
which  they  stajnp  their  sheets  being  as  niferior  to 
the  use  of,  as  ditlVrent  from  the  moveable  types  of 
Europe.  The  Chinese  have  no  idea  of  the  graces 
of  fine  writing;  here  most  probably  the  fault 
exists  in  their  language;  but  the  total  want  of  na- 
ture in  their  painting,  and  of  symmetry  in  their 
architecture,  in  both  of  which  they  have  so  long 
been  experienced,  atlbrdsaheavy  accusation  against 
their  genius.  In  improving  every  spot  of  their 
country  by  agriculture  they  are  uneijualled:  and 
their  taste  in  gardening  has  been  highly  praised. 
Nature,  as  it  were  friseur'd,  however,  and  the 
gloomy  vistos,  adorned  with  gibbets,  are  certainly 
unpleasing.  And  even  in  their  boasted  gardening 
their  genius  stands  accused.  The  art  of  ingraft- 
ing, known  to  ancient  Greece,  is  still  unknown  to 
them.  And  heni'e  their  fruits  are  vastly  inferior 
in  flavour  to  those  of  the  western  world.  The 
amazing  wall  of  defence  against  the  Tartars. 
8ho»igh  1300  miles  in  extent,  is  a  labour  inferior  to 
tbe  canals,  Uucd,  oa  the  sides  with  hewn  stoac, 


And  here  the  trembling  needle  sought  the  north. 
Ere  time  in  Europe  brought  the  wonder  forth. 


which  every  where  enrich  andadorn  their  country; 
some  of  which  reach  1000  miles,  and  are  of  depth 
to  carry  vessels  of  burden.  The=e  grand  remains 
of  antiquity  prove  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  were  a  much  more  accomplished  people 
than  at  present.  Though  their  princes  for  these 
many  centuries  have  discovered  no  such  efiorts  of 
genius  as  these,  the  industry  of  the  people  still  re- 
mains, in  which  they  rival  and  rei-emble  the 
Dutch.  In  every  other  respect  they  are  the  most 
unamiable  of  mankind  :  amazingly  uninventive  ; 
for,  though  possessed  of  them,  the  arts  have  made 
no  progress  among  the  Chinese  these  many  cen- 
turies ;  even  what  they  were  taught  by  the  Je- 
suits is  almost  lost:  so  false  in  their  dealings, 
they  b<jast  that  none  but  a  Chinese  can  cheat  a 
Chinese:  the  crmie  which  disgraces  human  na- 
ture, is  in  this  nation  of  atheists  and  the  most 
stupid  of  all  idolaters,  common  as  that  charter'd 
libertine,  the  air.  Destitute  even  in  idea  of  that 
elevation  of  soul,  which  is  expressed  by  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  piety,  in  the  time  of  calamity 
whole  provinces  are  desolated  by  self-murder  ;  and 
end,  as  Hume  says  of  some  of  the  admired  names 
of  antiquity,  not  unworthy  of  so  detestable  a  cha- 
racter :  and,  as  it  is  always  found  congenial  to 
baseness  of  heart,  the  most  dastardly  cowardice 
completes  the  description  of  tliatof  the  Chinese. 

Unimproved  as  their  arts  is  their  learning. 
Though  their  language  consists  of  few  words,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  attain  the  art 
of  speaking  it.  And  what  an  European  learns  ere 
he  is  seven  years  old,  to  read,  is  the  lab<jur  of  the 
lite  of  a  Chinese.  In  place  of  our  Q+  letters,  they 
have  more  than  60,000  marks,  wb  ch  compose  their 
writings;  and  their  paucity  of  words,  all  of  which 
may  be  attained  in  a  few  hours,  requires  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  tone  and  action,  that  the 
slightest  mistake  in  modulation  renders  the  speaker 
unintelligible.  And  in  a<ldrcssing  a  great  man,  in 
place  of  my  lord,  you  may  call  lilm  a  beast,  the 
word  being  the  same,  all  the  difference  consisting 
in  the  tune  of  IL  A  language  like  this  must  ever 
be  a  bar  to  the  progress  and  accomplishments  of 
literature.  Of  medicine  they  are  very  ignorant. 
The  ginseng,  which  they  pretended  was  an  uni- 
versal remedy,  is  found  to  be  a  root  of  ni  singular 
virtue.  Their  books  consist  of  odes  without 
poetry,  and  of  mural  maxims,  excellent  in  theui- 
selves,  but  without  investigation  or  reasoning.  For 
to  philosophical  discussion  and  the  metaphysics 
they  seem  utterly  strangers,  and  when  taught  the 
mathematics  by  the  Jesuits,  their  greatest  niea 
were  lost  in  astonishment.  Whatever  their  poli- 
tical wisdom  has  been,  at  present  it  is  narrow  and 
baibarous.  Jealous  lest  strangers  should  steal 
their  arts,  arts  which  are  excelled  at  Dresden  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  they  preclude  themselves 
fiom  the  great  advantages  which  arise  from  an  in- 
tercourse with  civilized  nations.  Vet  in  the  lans 
which  they  imiwse  on  every  foreign  ship  which 
enters  their  ports  for  traffic,  they  even  exceed  the 
cunning  and  avarice  of  the  Hollanders.  In  their 
internal  p  >licy  the  military  government  of  Rome 
under  the  emperors  is  revived  with  ajcumulaled 
barbarism.     In  every  city  and  province  the  uijU- 
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No  more  let  Fjrvpt  boast  her  mountain  pyi 
To  pruuder  fame  josi  bounding  wail  aspiies 
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tary  are  the  constables  and  peace  ofTiccrs.  What 
a  iiicture  is  this !  Nothing  but  Chinese  or  Piitch 
indnstry  could  preserve  the  traRic  and  popnialion 
of  a  country  under  the  control  of  armed  rnffians. 
Bnt  hence  the  emperor  has  leisure  to  cultivate  his 
gardens,  and  to  vrite  despicable  odes  to  bis  con- 
cahines. 

Whatever  was  their  most  ancient  doijtrinc,  cer- 
tain it  i^  that  the  li  iiislatorswho  formed  the  present 
^ystem  of  Lhina  presented  to  their  people  no  other 
objettofworshipthanTienKanili,  the  material  hea- 
Tens  and  their  influencing  power  ;  bv  whW'han  intel- 
ligent principle  is  excluded. Yet  findini  that  the  hu- 
man mind  in  the  rudest  breasts  is  ccnscions  of  its 
weakness,  and  prune  to  believe  the  CK'ciirrences  of 
Jife  under  the  power  of  lucky  or  unlucky  observ- 
ances, they  permitted  their  people  the  nseofsacrl- 
ffces  to  these  Lucretian  i;ods  of  superstitious  fear. 
Nor  «as  the  principle   of  devotion,  imprinted  by 
Heaven   in   the   human   heart,  "ahme  pervt  rted  ; 
another  une\*inguishable  passion  was  abo  misled. 
On  tables,   in  every  family,  are  mitten  the  names 
of  the  la:-t  three  of  their  ancestors,  added  to  each, 
Here  rests  his  soul  ;  and  before  these  tables  they 
"bum  incense  and  pay  adoration,     (onfucius,  who, 
srcordm;:  to  their  histories,  had  been  in  the  west 
about  5(10  years  before  Ibe  Christian  era,  apjiears 
to  be  only  the  confinner  of  their  old  opinions  ;  but 
the  accounts  of  him  and  his  doctrine  arc  involved 
in  uncertainty,     in  their  places  of  worship,  how- 
€V"er,  boards  are  set  up,  inscribed,  Tliis  is  the  seat 
of  the  so'il  of  Confucius  J  and  to  the-^c  a»id  their 
ancestors  they  celebrate  solemn  sacrifices,  without 
steming  to   possess  any  idea   of  the  intellectual 
existence  of  the  departed  mind.     The  Jesuit  Uicci, 
and  Kis    brethren   of  the   Chinese    mission,   very 
honestly  told  their  converts,  that  Tien  was  the  sod 
of  the  Christians,  and  that  the  label  of  Confucius 
was  the  term  by  uhich  they  expressed   his  divine 
majesty.     Butaf'er  a  long  and  severe  scrutiny  at 
the  court   of    Rome,   Tien  was  found  to   signify 
nothing  more  than  heavenly  or  universal   matter, 
and  the  Jesuits  of  China  wereoixlercd  to  renoimce 
this  heresy.     Among    al^  the  seels   who   woi-ship 
(litTereiit  idols  in  China,    there   is  only    one    who 
hare  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  immortiility  of  the 
soifl;  and  amons  these,  says  Le-land.  Christianity 
stt  present   obtains  seine  Rioting.     But  the    most 
inteiestinj  particular  of  China  yet  remains  to  be 
mentioned.     Con^cioU5  of  the  obvious  tcnde.^cy, 
Voltaire  and  others  triumphed  in  the  great  anti- 
quity  of  the  Chinese,  and    in  the  distant  period 
Ihey  ascribeto  the  creation.  Cut  the  bubble  cannot 
bear  the  touch.    II  some  Chinese  accounts  lis  the 
era  of  creation  40,001)  years  ago.  otiiers  a7e  con- 
tented   with    no    less    than    S8+;p53.       But   «bo 
knows  not    that  eiery  nation   lias  it»  GeofiVy    of 
IVIonmoutlt  r   And   we  have  already  obseived   the 
legends   which    took   their    rise   from   the   minus 
jriagnus  of  the  Chaldean  and   Egyptian  astrono- 
mers, an  apparent  revolution  of  the  stars,  which 
in  reality  has  uo  existence.     'I'o  the  fanciful,  who 
Iicld  this  annus  magnus,   it  seemed  bard  to  sup- 
pose that  uur  world  was  in  its  tirst  revolution  of  the 
preat  year,  and  to  suppose  that  many    were  ]>ast 
was  easy.     And  that  ibis  was  the  case  we  Jiave 
absolute  pioof  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bramins,  tee 


A  prouder  b'-a-t  of  reg.il  power  disphn* 
I'han  all  the  world  beheld  iuancirni  liays. 

the  Inquiry,  Jcc.  end  of  Lusiad  VII.)  who,  thoush 
they  talk  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  whlcli 
are  past,  yet  confess,  that  this,  the  fourth  world, 
has  nut  yet  attained  its  (•00(111  year.  And  much 
within  this  compass  arc  all  the  credible  pnxjfs  "( 
Chinese  antiquity  comprehended.  To  three  heads 
all  these  proofs  are  reducible:  their  frani  of  po- 
veriimeot,  which,  lUl  the  conquest  of  the  I'artars 
in  Ib-i-i,  bore  the  marks  of  the  high•■^t  aiiti<|uily  ; 
their  a.  tronomical  observation;  and  their  history. 
Simply  and  purely  patriarchal,  every  father 
was  the  magistrate  in  his  own  fjuiily,  and  the 
emperor,  who  acted  by  bis  substitutes,  the  man- 
darmes,  was  veneraleil  and  obeyed  as  the  father  of 
Ali.  The  most  passive  submission  to  authority 
thns  branched  out,  was  incnlcaterl  by  Ccnfucms 
and  the  other  philo-opbers  as  the  greatest  duty  of 
morality.  But  if  there  is  an  age  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane hi  tory,  where  the  liianners  of  mankind  are 
thus  delineated,  no  superior  antiquity  is  proved  by 
the  form  of  Chinese  government.  Their  ignorance 
of  the  \ery  ancient  art  of  ingrafting  fruit-trees,  and 
the  state  of  their  language,  so  like  the  Hebrew  ii> 
its  paucity  of  words,  a  paucity  characteristical  of 
the  ages  when  the  ideas  of  men  required  few  syl- 
lables to  clothe  them,  prove  nothing  fiuther  than 
the  early  sepai-ation  of  the  Chinese  colony  *  Irom 
the  rest   of   Diacklnd.     Mothing   furt'ucr,   except 

*  The  Chinese  colony'  Yes,  let  philosophy 
smile;  let  her  talk  of  the  difli  rent  si>ecies  of  men 
which  are  found  in  every  country,  let  her  brand 
as  .ibsurd  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  which  de- 
rives all  the  human  race  from  one  family.  Let 
her  enjoy  her  triumph.  But  let  common  sense 
iw  contented  wilh  the  demonstration  (see  Wbislon, 
lientley,  &c  )  liiat  a  creation  in  every  country  is 
not  wanted, and  thatonefaunly  is  siiffii:ientin  every 
respect  for  the  purpose.  If  philosophy  will  talk  of 
black  and  white  men  as  dlfl<;rent  in  species,  let 
couimon  sense  ask  her  for  a  demonstration,  that 
climate  and  manner  of  life  cannot  produce  this 
ditVerence,  and  let  her  add,  that  tln're  is  the 
trotigpst  presumptive  experimental  proof,  thatthe 
ditierence  thus  happens.  If  piiilosophy  draw  her 
inferences  from  the  difi'ereut  passions  of  ditlerent 
tribes ;  let  common  sense  reply,  that,  stript  of 
every  accident  of  brutalization  and  urbanity,  the 
human  mind  in  ail  its  faculties,  all  its  inolives, 
liopes  and  fears,  is  most  wonderfully  ^^le  same  in 
every  age  and  cointry.  If  philosophy  talk  of  tiie 
impossibility  of  peopling  distant  islands  and  con- 
tinents fron)  one  family,  let  common  sense  tell  her 
to  reail  Bryant's  Mythology,  if  philosophy  assert 
that  the  Celts,  whereevcr  they  came,  found  abori- 
gines, let  common  senbe  reply,  there  were  tyrants 
enough  almost  COOt)  years  Itefore  their  emigra- 
tions, to  drive  the  wretched  survi\orsofslaugbiered 
hosts  to  the  niitotcst  wilds.  She  may  aUo  add, 
that  many  islands  have  been  found  which  bore 
not  one  trace  of  mankind,  and  that  even  Otaheite 
bears  Ibe  evi<lent  marks  of  receiving  its  inhabi- 
tants from  a  shipwreck,  its  only  animals  being  the 
bog,  the  dog,  and  the  rat.  In  a  word,  let  common 
^eu&c  say  to  philosophy,  "  1  open  my  egg  with  a 
penknife,  but  you  open  youis  with  tiic  blow  of  a 
sledge  baminer." 
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Not  built,  oreated  seems  the  frowning  niotiiiJ  ; 
O'er  lijftic.-t  iiioiiiilniii  tups  and  vales  piofounJ 
£\te:.<ls  the  uuadiuus  leiiglh,  with  warlike  eastlcs 
cruwii'il. 


that  they  have  continued  till  very  lately  without 
aiiv  nialcriai  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

A  continued  succession  of  astronomi-.al  obser- 
vations, for  4000  y(-ars.  was  elaiiiied  by  the  Chi- 
nese, when  they  were  firs;  visited  by  the  lOuru- 
pcans.  Voltaire,  that  son  of  truth,  has  often  with 
great  triumph  mtiilioned  the  iiidttbilable  proofs  ot 
Chinese  antiquity  ;  but  at  these  times  he  must 
bave  received  bis  infeirniatioti  from  the  same 
dj'eaiTi  which  told  hiui  tliat  Canioiins  accompauird 
liis  friend  (imna  in  the  \ovai:e  which  discovered 
the  fiast  Indies.  Ii"  Voltaire  and  his  di-^ciples  will 
talk  of  Chinese  astronomy  and  llie  401.0  years  an- 
tiquity of  its  |)eifection,  let  them  enjoy  every 
eonsiqiience  wliich  may  possibly  result  from  it. 
But  let  tbein  allow  the  satire  liberty  to  others. 
I. ft  them  allow  others  to  draw  their  inferences 
from  a  {-.•■■  stubborn  facts;  facts  which  demon 
t-tia:e  the  ijrnoranec  of  the  Chinese  inastn»nomy. 
The  Earth,  they  imagined,  was  a  great  plain,  of 
which  tlieir  country  was  tlie  is:ii!st  j  and  so  i^-no- 
rant  were  they  of  the  cause  of  eclipses,  thai  they 
believed  the  Sun  and  iVIoon  were  assaulied,  and 
in  danger  of  heinj;  devnurerd  by  a  huge  elra^'on. 
'I'ba stars  were  considi-r«l  as  the  directors  of  hu- 
nian  affairs;  and  thus  their  boasted  astronomy 
ends  in  that  silly  imposition,  judicial  astrology. 
Though  they  had  made  some  observations  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  j>lanets,  and  though  i^  the 
emperor's  palace  there  was  ,"n  observatory,  the 
first  apparatus  of  proper  instnumnts  ever  known 
in  China  was  introduced  by  father  Verbiest.  After 
this  it  need  scarcely  be  aild.'-d.  that  their  astrnno- 
IT^ical  oljservatlons,  which  pretend  an  anti<iuity  of 
4000  years,  are  as  false  as  a  Welch  genealogy,  and 
that  the  Chinese  themselves,  when  instructed  by 
the  Jesuits,  were  obliged  to  own  that  their  calcula- 
tions were  erroneous  and  impo-sible.  The  great 
credit  and  admiration  which  their  astronomical 
and  malheniatical  knowledge  procured  to  the 
Jesuits,  ufibrd  an  indubitable  confirmation  of  the'se 
facts. 

RidiculoMS  as  their  astronomical  are  their  his- 
torical antiquities.  After  all  Voltaire  has  said  of 
it,  the  oldest  date  to  which  their  history  pretends 
is  not  inueh  above  +t'00  years.  During  this  period 
2:56  kings  have  reigned,  of  22  elifierent  families. 
The  first  king  reigned  101)  years;  then  we  have 
the  names  of  some  others,  but  without  any  ihHail 
of  actions,  or  that  concatenation  of  events  which 
distinguishes  authentic  history.  That  mark  of 
truth  ilues  net  begin  to  appear  for  upwards  of 
!2000  yeai-s  of  the  Chinese  legends.  Little  more 
than  the  names  of  kings,  and  these  often  interrupt- 
ed with  wide!  chasms,  compose  all  the  annals  of 
China,  till  about  tlie  jieriod  of  the  Chriitian  era. 
Something  like  a  history  then  commences  ;  but 
that  is  again  interrupted  by  a  wide  chasm,  which 
the  Chinese  know  not  heiw  to  fill  up  otherwi;,e, 
than  by  asserting  that  a  century  or  two  elapsed  in 
the  time,  .ind  that  at  such  ^  perind  a  new  family 
mounted  tl)e  throne'.  Smli  is  the  history  of  China, 
full   brother  in  cstry    family    feature   to  those 


Immense  the  northern  wastes  (heir  tiorrour.'sprcai'. 
In  frost  and  snow  the  seas  and  shores  are  clad  ""^ 
Those  shores  forsake,  to  futvire  ages  due  ; 
A  world  eif  islands  claims  thy  happier  view, 
Where  lavish  Nature  all  her  bounty  pours,       95rt 
Anei  flowers  anel  fruits  of  every  frngrance  showcre. 
Japan  behold;  beneath  the  globe's  broad  fae-e 
Northward  she  sinks,  ti'.e  nether  seas  eiTibrace 
Mer  eastern  bouuils  ;  what  gloiious  fruitage  there. 
Illustrious  Ci'.ima,  shall  thy  labours  bear!     [lore'« 
How  bright  a   silver  mine!    when  Heaven's  owu 
Frmii  Pagan  dross  shall  purify  her  ore. 

"   Beneath  the  spreading  wings  of  purple  mom, 
IVhold  what  isles  these  glistening  seas  adorn  ! 
Mid  hundreds  yet  unnamed,  Ternat  behold  !       I'tJO 
By  day  her  hills  in  pitchy  clouds  enroH'H, 
Uy  night  like  rolling  wave  s  the  sheets  of  fire 
Klaze  o'er  the  seas,  and  high  to  Heaven  aspire. 
For  I.usian  hands  here  blooms  the  fragrant  clove, 
P.ut  Lusiaii  blood  shall  sprinkle  eve-ry  grove. 
The  golden  biids  that  ever  sail  the  skies. 
Here  to  the  Kou  display  their  shining  dyes; 
Kaeh  want  supplied,  em  air  they  ever  soar  ; 
I'he  ground  they  temch  not  till  they  breathe  no 
more ''. 


iMonklsh  tales,  which  sent  a  daughter  of  Pharaoli 
to  be  queen  of  Scotland,  which  sent  Brutus  to 
England,  and  a  grandsf}i)  of  Noah  to  teach  school 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

""  I'artary,  Siberia,  Samoyada,  Kamcbatka,  &c 
A  short  account  of  the  Graud  Lama  of  Thibet  Tar- 
tary  shall  complete  our  view  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  east.  While  the  other  P,*gans  of  Asia 
worship  the  most  ugly  monstrous  idols.  tbeTartii* 
of  Thibet  adore  a  real  liviug  god.  He  sits  cross- 
legged  on  his  throne  in  the  great  temple,  adorned 
with  gold  and  diatnonds.  He  never  speaks,  but 
sometimes  elevates  bis  hand  in  tiken  that  he  ap- 
proves of  the  prayers  of  his  worshippers.  He  is  a 
rudd/  well-Ienjking  young  man,  about  -5  or  27, 
and  is  the  most  iniserable  wretch  on  l".arth,  being 
the  mere  puppet  of  his  priests,  who  dispatch  him 
whenever  age  or  sickness  makes  any  alteration  ia 
his  features;  and  another,  instructed  to  act  his 
part,  is  put  in  his  pi  le^e.  Priue-es  of  very  distant 
provinces  send  tribute;  to  this  deity  and  implore 
his  bles,ing,  and,  as  Voltaire  has  merriK'  told  us, 
think  themselves  seciire  of  benediction,  if  favoured 
with  soni'-thing  from  his  godship,  este'a-ned  more 
sacred  than  the  hallowed  cow-dung  of  the  Ura- 
mins. 

7'  By  this  beautiful  metaphor,  omitted  Uy  Cas- 
tcra,  Camoeins  alludes  to  the  great  success  which 
in  his  time  attended  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ia 
Japan.  James  I.  sent  an  embassy  to  the  sovereign, 
and  opened  a  trade  with  this  ountiy,  but  it  »a» 
soon  sufi'cred  to  decline.  The  Dutch  arc  the  only 
Kuropcans  who  i:ow  tralTic  with  the  Japone-se, 
which  it  is  said  they  obtain  by  trampling  on  the 
cross  and  by  abiuring  the  Christian  name.  In  re- 
ligion the  Japoiiese  arc  much  the  same  as  their 
neighbours  of  China.  And  in  the  fre;piency  of 
self-murder,  says  Voltaire,  they  vie  with  their 
brother-islanders  of  England. 

"■'  Th(»c  are  commonly  called  the  birds  of  Para- 
dise. It  was  the  old  eMroneous  opinion,  that  they  al- 
ways soared  in  theair,  and  that  Ihefcmale  hitched 
her  youn;  on  the  back  of  the  lualo.  'I'hcir  fealbei* 
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Here  Banda's  isles  their  fair  embroidery  spread 
Of  various  fruitage,  azure,  wliite,  and  red  ;         971 
And  birds  of  every  beauteous  plume  display 
Their  gliUeriug  radiance,  as  from  spray  to  spray, 
Jrum  bower  to  bower,  on  busy  wings  tliey  rove, 
To  seize  the  tribute  of  the  spioy  grove. 
Tjorneo  here  expands  Ijer  ample  breast, 
Ey  Nature's  hand  in  woods  of  camphire  drest  • 
The  precious  liquid  weeping  from  the  trees 
fllows  warm  with  health,  the  balsam  of  rliscase. 
Fair  are  Timora's  dales  with  groves  array'd  :J     98<1 
Each  rivulet  murmurs  in  the  fragrant  shade. 
And  in  its  crystal  breast  displays  the  bowers 
Of  Sanders,  blest  with  health-restoring  powers. 
Where  to  the  south  the  world's  broad  surface  bends, 
lo,  sunda's  realm  her  spreaduig  arms  extends. 
From  hence  the  pilgrim  brings  the  wondrous  tale  "3, 
A  river  groaning  through  a  dreary  dale. 
For  all  is  stone  around,  converts  to  stone 
Whate'er  of  verdure  in  its  breast  was  thrown, 
I.o,  gleaming  blue  o'er  fair  Sumatra's  skies        990 
Another  mountain's  trembling  flames  arise  ; 
Here  from  thetrees  thegum^i  all  fragrance  swells. 
And  softest  oil  a  wondrous  fountain  wells, 
i^or  thcfC  alone  the  happy  isle  bestows. 
Tine  is  her  gold,  her  silk  resplendent  glows. 
"U'ide  forests  there  beneath  IVlaldivia's  tide's 
From  withering  air  their  wondrous  fruitage  hide. 
The  green-hair'd  Nereids  tend  the  bowery  dells, 
"Whose  wondrous  fruitage  poison's  rage  expells. 
In  Ceylon,  lo,  how  high  yon  mountain's  brows!  1000 
The  sailing  clouds  its  middle  heisht  enclose. 
Holy  the  hill  is  deem'd,  the  hallow'd  tread 
Of  sainted  footstep  marks  its  rocky  head  "". 

beara  mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  azure,  purple 
and  golden  coloc.i-s,  which  have  a  fine  effect  in  the 
rays  of  the  Sun. 

"  Streams  of  this  kind  are  common  in  many 
countries.  Castera  attributes  this  quality  to  the 
excessive  cold  of  the  waters,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  waters  of  some  springs  are  impregnated  with 
sparry  particles,  which  adhering  tn  the  herbage  or 
the  clay  on' the  banks  of  their  channel,  harden 
into  stone  and  iucrust  the  original  retainers. 

'i  Benjamin,  a  species  of  frankincense.  The  oil 
mentioned  in  the  next  line,  is  that  called  the  rock 
oil,  a  black  fetid  mineral  oleum,  good  for  bruises 
and  sprains. 

'5  A  sea  plant,  resembling  the  palm,  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  bays  about  the  Maldivian 
islands.  The  boughs  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  bear  a  kind  of  apple,  called  the  coco  of  Mal- 
divia,  which  is  esteemed  an  antidote  against 
poison. 

^  The  imprint  of  a  human  foot  is  found  on  the 
high  mountain,  called  the  Pic  of  Adam.  Legendary 
tradition  says,  that  Adam,  after  he  was  expelled 
from  Paradise,  did  penance  300  years  on  this  hill, 
on  which  be  left  the  print  of  bis  footstep.  This 
tale  seems  to  be  Jewish  or  Mahomnicdan,  for  the 
natives,  according  to  captain  Knox.whowas  twenty 
years  a  captive  in  Ceylon,  pretend  the  impression 
was  made  by  the  god  Buddnw,  when  he  ascended 
to  Heaven,  after  having,  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, appeared  on  the  t'arlh.  His  priests  heg 
charity  for  the  sake  of  Buddow,  whose  worship 
they  periorin  among  groves  of  the  Bugahah-tree, 
iindtr  which.  w',:cii  onbarlb,  they  say,  he  usually 
git  .inu  Uu^Ut. 


Laved  by  the  Ked  Sea  gulf  Socotra's  bowers 
There  boast  the  tardy  aloes'  cluster'd  flowers. 
On  Afric's  strand,  foredoom'd  lo  Lusian  s«av. 
Behold  these  isles,  and  rocks  of  dusky  grayji 
From  cells  unknown  here  bounteous  ocean  pours 
The  frpgrar.t  amber  on  the  sandy  shores. 
And  lo,  the  Island  of  the  Moon^  displays       101^ 
Her  vernal  lawns,  and  numerous  peaceful  bays; 
The  halcyons  hovering  o'er  the  bays  are  seen, 
.\nd  lowing  herds  adorn  the  vales  of  green. 

**  Thus  from  the  Cape  where  sail  was  ne'er  unfurl'd. 
Till  thiue  auspicious  sought  the  fMstern  world. 
To  utmost  wave  where  first  the  morning  star 
Sheds  the  pale  lustre  of  her  silver  car, 
Thine  eyes  have  view'd  the  empires  and  the  isles. 
The  world  immense  that  crowns  thy  glorious  t^iils. 
That  world  where   every  boon    is  shower'd  frnm 
Heaven,  102l» 

Now  to  the  west,  by  thee,  great  chief,  is  given  "*. 

"And  still,  O  blest!  thy  peerless  honours  grow. 
New  opening  views  the  smiling  Fates  bestow, 
Witli  alter'd  face  the  moving  globe  behold  ; 
There  ruddy  evening  sheds  her  beams  of  gold^ 
While  now  ou  Afric's  bosom  faintly  die 
The  last  pale  glimpses  of  the  twilight  sky. 
Bright  o'er  the  wide  Atlantic  rides  the  morn. 
And  d.iwning  rays  another  w  irld  adorn: 
To  furthest  north  that  world  enormous  bends, ]03# 
And  cold  beneath  the  southern  polc-=-tar  ends. 
Near  either  pole  "9  the  barbarous  hunter  drest 
In  skins  of  bears  explores  the  frozen  waste : 
Where  smiles  the  genial  Sun  with  kinder  rays. 
Proud  cities  tow^er,  and  gold-roofed  temples  blaze. 
l"his  golden  empire,  by  the  Heaven's  decree, 
Is  due,  Casteel,  O  favour'd  power,  to  thee  ! 
Even  now  Columbus  o'er  the  hoary  tide 
Pursues  the  evening  Sun,  his  navy's  guide. 
Yet  shall  the  kindri^  Lusian  share  the  reign,  1040 
What  time  Ibis  world  shall  own  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
The  first  bold  hero *°  who  to  In'dia's  shores 
Through  vanquish'd  waves  tliyopen'd  path  explores. 
Driven  by  the  winds  of  Heaven  from  Afric's  strand 
Shall  fix  the  holy  cross  on  yon  fair  land  : 
l"bat  mighty  realm  for  purple  wood  renown'd. 
Shall  stretch  the  Lusian  empire's  western  bound. 
Fired  by  thy  fame,  and  with  his  king  in  ire, 
To  match  thy  deeds  shall  Magalhaeus  aspire^'  ; 

"  Madagascar  isthusnamed  by  the  natives. 

"^  The  sublimity  of  this  eulogy  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Lusiad  has  been  already  observed. 
What  follows  is  a  natural  completion  of  the  whole  ; 
and,  the  digressive  exclamation  at  the  end  ex- 
cepted, is  exactly  similar  (see  the  Preface)  to  the 
manner  in  which  Homer  has  concluded  the  Iliad. 

■9  We  are  now  presented  with  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  American  world.  Columbus  discovered  the 
West  Indies  before,  but  not  the  continent  till 
1498,  the  year  after  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon. 

*"  Cabral,  the  first  after  Gama  who  sailed  to  In. 
dia,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the  Brazils;  a 
proof  that  more  ancient  voyagers  might  have  met 
viith  the  same  fate.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  the  new  world,  and  still  remains  subject 
lo  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

"  Camoens,  though  he  boasts  of  the  actions  of 
Magalhaens  as  an  honour  to  Portugal,  yet  con- 
demns his  defection  from  his  country,  and  calls  him 
O  Jlagalhaens,  no  feito  com  verdad* 
Portuguez,  porem  lue  na  Icaldadf, 
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In  all  but  loyalty,  of  I,u?ian  sovil, 

No  fear,  no  danger  shall  his  toils  controul 


*'  In  denies  trnly  a  Portntrnese,  but  not  in  loyal- 
ty." AnJ  others  have  bestowed  upon  him  the 
name  of  traitor,  btit  perhaps  undeservedly.  Jns- 
tice  to  the  name  of  this  great  man  requires  an  ex- 
amination of  the  charge.  Ere  he  entered  into  the 
5ervice  of  the  kin^  of  Spain,  by  a  solemn  aet  he 
unnaturalized  himself.  Osorius  is  very  severe 
against  this  unavailing  rite,  and  argues  tliat  no  in- 
jury which  a  prince  may  possibly  give,  can  au- 
thorize a  subject  to  act  the  part  of  a  traitor  against 
his  native  country.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  it 
is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  of  Jlagal- 
haens.  Many  eminent  services  performed  in  Africa 
and  India  encouraged  him  to  aspire  to  tlie  rank  of 
fidalgo,  or  gentleman  of  the  king's  household,  an 
honour  which,  though  of  little  emolument,  was 
esteemed  as  the  rewani  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
therefore  highly  valued.  But  for  this,  Magal- 
Iiaens  petitioned  in  vain.  He  found,  says  Faria, 
that  the  malicious  accusations  of  some  men  had 
more  weight  with  his  sovereign  than  all  his  ser- 
vices. After  this  unworthy  repulse,  what  patron- 
age at  the  court  of  Lisbon  could  he  hope  ?  And 
though  no  injury  can  vindicate  the  man  who  draws 
his  swoixl  against  his  native  country,  yet  no  moral 
duty  requires  that  he  who  has  some  important  dis- 
covery in  meditation  should  stifle  his  design,  if  un- 
countenanced  by  his  native;  prince.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  he  embroiled  his  country  in  disputes 
with  Spain.  But  neither  is  this  strictly  applicable 
to  the  neglecied  Magalhaens.  The  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  solemnly  settled  the  limits  with- 
in which  they  were  to  make  discoveries  and  settle- 
ments, and  within  these  did  Magalhaens  and  the 
court  of  Spain  propose  that  his  discoveries  should 
terminate.  And  allowing  that  his  calculations 
might  mislead  him  beyond  tiie  bounds  prescribed 
to  the  Spaniards,  still  his  apology  is  clear  ;  for  it 
would  linve  been  injurious  to  each  court,  had  he 
iuppiised  that  the  faith  of  the  boundary  treaty 
would  be  trampled  upon  by  either  power.  If  it  is 
said  that  he  aggrandised  tlie  tnemies  of  his  coun- 
try, the  Spaniards,  and  introduced  them  to  a  dan- 
ferous  rivalship  with  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
let  the  sentence  of  Faria  on  this  subject  be  remem- 
bered: "  Let  princes  beware,"  sajs  he,  "  how  by 
neglect  or  injustice  they  force  into  desperate  ac- 
tion? the  men  who  have  merilid  rewards."  As  to 
rivalship,  the  case  of  Mr.  Law,  a  North  Briton,  is 
apposite.  This  gentleman  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  improvement  of  the  trade  and 
fisheries  of  his  native  country  ;  but  bis  proposals 
were  totally  neglected  by  thecommissieners.  whose 
office  and  duty  it  was  to  have  patronised  him. 
Was  Law,  therefore,  to  sit  down  in  ob;curity  on  a 
barren  field,  to  stille  bis  genius,  lest  a  foreign 
power,  who  might  one  day  be  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  should  be  aggrandised  by  his  efforts  in 
commercial  policy?  No,  surely.  Deprived  of  the 
power  of  raising  himself  at  home,  Mr.  Law  went  to 
France,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  important  schemes  of  com- 
merce ;  yet  Law  was  never  branded  with  the  name 
of  traitor.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  guvcrn- 
mentof  Great  liritain  wascarelcss  ofwhattbey  lost 
i»  Mr.' Law,   but  tiie  Portcjiuciie  percei\'ed   their 


Along  these  region'  from  llie  burning  Kone 

To  deepest  south  ho  ilares  the  course  unknona. 

While  to  the  kingdoms  rif  the  rising  day. 

To  rival  thee  he  holds  the  western  way, 

A  land  of  giants  shall  his  eyes  behold'*', 

Of  camel  strength,  surpassing  human  mold: 


loss  in  Magalhaens,  and  their  anger  was  vented  ia 
reproaches. 

In  theend  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  ti.e  16th 
centuries,  the  spirit  of  discovery  broke  forth  in  its 
greatest  vigour.  The  east  and  the  west  had  been 
visited  by  Gama  and  Columbus  ;  and  the  bold  idea 
of  sailing  to  the  east  by  the  west  was  revived  by 
M:!galhaens; — revived;  for,  misled  by  Straho  and 
Pliny,  who  place  India  near  the  west  of  Spain, 
Columbus  expected  to  find  that  country  in  a  few 
Viteeks  of  westward  voyage.  Though  America  and 
the  Molucos  were  now  found  tii  be  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other,  the  genius  of  Magal- 
haens still  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  western 
passage.  .And  accordingly,  i)0S9essed  of  his  great 
design,  and  neglected  with  contempt  at  home,  h» 
offered  his  service  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  was 
accepted.  With  five  ships  and  250  men  he  sailed 
from  Spain  in  September  1519,  and  after  many 
dilliculties,  occasioned  by  mutiny  and  the  ex- 
treme cold,  he  entered  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  or 
South  Seas  by  those  straits  which  bear  his  Spanish 
name,  Magellan.  From  these  straits,  in  the  joj 
degree  of  southern  latitude,  he  traversed  that  great 
ocean,  till  in  the  10th  degree  of  north  latitude  hs 
landed  on  the  island  of  Subo  or  Marten.  The  king 
of  this  country  was  then  at  war  with  a  neighbour- 
ing prince,  and  Magalhaens,  on  condition  of  hi« 
conversion  to  Christianity,  became  his  auxiliary  *. 
In  two  battles  the  Spaniards  were  victorious  :  but 
in  the  third,  Magalhaens,  together  with  one  Mar- 
tinbo,  a  judicial  astrologer,  whom  he  usually  con- 
sulted, was  unfortunately  killed.  Chagrined  with 
the  disappointment  of  promised  victory,  the  new 
baptized  king  of  Subo  made  peace  with  his  ene- 
inies,  and  having  invited  to  an  entertainment  the 
Spaniards  who  were  on  shore,  he  treacherously 
poisoned  them  all.  The  wretched  remains  of  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  ths 
isles  of  Bauda  and  Tcrnate,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived, says  Faria,  as  friends,  and  not  as  intruding 
strangers;  a  proof  that  the  boundary  tre.ity  waa 
esteemed  sufficiently  sacretl.  Several  of  the  ad- 
venturers were  sent  to  India,  and  from  thence  to 
Spain,  in  Portuguese  ships  f,  one  ship  only  being 
in  a  condition  to  return  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  ves-el,  named  the  V'itoria.  how- 
ever, had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  ship  which  ever 
surrounded  the  globe.  Thus  unhappily  ended, 
says  Osorius,  the  expedition  of  Magalhaens.  Bui; 
the  good  bishop  was  mistaken,  for  a  few  year* 
after  he  wrote,  and  somewhat  up«ard-  of  fifty  aftt  r 
the  return  of  the  Vitoria,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  discoveries  of  .Magalhaens.  And 
the  navigation  of  the  Sontli  Seas  between  Spanish 
America  and  the  .Asian  Archipelago,  at  this  day 
forms  the  basis  of  the  power  of  Spain. 

^- The  Patagonians.  Various  are  the  fables  of 
navigators  concerning  these  people.  The  few  of 
Jlagalhaens'    crew    who    returned,  affirmed  thev 

*  Vid  Fjf.  sub  ann.  1519.         f  ViJ.  0,or.  lib.  .xi 
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JlnJ  onnard  still,  tliy  fame,  Ills  pioiid  In  .irfs  guide, 
Haunting  liim  unappeaseil,  Itie  dr<:uy  'idi: 
Hinralli  llic^soutlieni  star's  cold  •;|patii  he  braves, 
i^ndstPinstliewhirlsof  land  surrounded  wavos. 
Yi.r  ever  sacred  to  the  Iicro's  fame  1062 

Thrse  framing  straits  sliall  hear  his  deathless  name. 
1  hrini;,'li  thee  dread  jaws  of  rock  he  presses  on  ; 
Another  ocean's  breast,  immense,  unknown. 
Beneath  the  souths  cold  » iugs,  unmeasured,  wide, 
deceives  hi^  vessels;  throuch  the  drcarv  tide 
In  darkiintr  shailes,  where  never  man  before 
Heard  the«avi.showl,  he  dares  the  nameless  shore. 

"Thus  far.  Ofavonred  I.usians,  bounteous  Heaven 
Your  nation's  filnries  to  your  view  has  given.  I()71 
What  ensigns,  bla/.in?  to  the  morn,  pursue 
The  path  of  heroes,  open'd  tirst  liy  you ! 
Still  be  it  yours  the  first  in  fame  to  sliine: 
Thus  shall  your  brides  new  chaplets  still  entwine, 
With  laurels  ever  new  your  brows  enfold. 
And  braid  your  wavy  loeks  with  radiant  pold. 

"  How  calmtbf:  waves.howmild  tlie  bahny  irale  ! 
The  halcyons  call,  ye  Lusians,  spread  the  sail  ! 
Old  Ocean  now  appeased  shall  rajre  no  umre,     1080 
Haste,  point  the  bowsprit  to  yonr  native  shore: 
^oon  shall  the  tninsportsof  the  natal  soil       [toil." 
O'eruhelm  in  buunding  joy  the  thoughts  of  evtry 

The  soddess  spake";  and  Vasco  waved  his  hand, 
Aud  soon  the  joyful  heroes  crowd  the  strand. 


«ere  about  ten  feel  in  height ;  since  which  voyage 
they  have  risen  and  fallen  in  their  stature,  accord- 
ing'to  the  difiereut  hnmours  of  our  sea  wits. 

»3  We  are  now  eome  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
fiction  of  the  Island  of  Venus,  a  tietion  which  is 
divided  into  three  principal  parts.  In  each  of  these 
the  poetical  merit  is  obvious,  nor  need  we  fear  to 
assert  that  the  happiness  of  our  author,  in  unitiupr 
all  these  parts  togeJier  in  one  great  episode,  would 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  Louginus.  The 
heroes  of  the  Lusiad  receive  thrir  reward  in  the 
Island  of  J^ve.  They  are  led  to  the  palace  of 
Thetis,  where,  during  fi  di\ine  feast,  they  hear  the 
frlorious  victories  and  conriuests  of  the  heroes  who 
are  to  succeed  them  in  their  Indian  expedition, 
suns  by  a  .Syren  :  and  the  face  of  the  glohe''itself. 
described  by  the  goddess,  discovers  the  universe, 
aed  particularly  the  extent  of  thf  )astern  world, 
row  givn  to  Kurope  by  the  succeS''.  of  Gama. 
Neither  in  the  happiness  or  grandeur  of  enniple- 
tion  mav  the  /Tlueid  or  OdyssPy  be  mentioned  in 
comparison.  The  Iliad  alone  in  epic,  conduct  (as 
already  observed)  bears  a  strung  re-i'mblance. 
lut  however  great  in  other  views  of  jioetical  meiit, 
the  games  at  the  funeral  of  Patroelns  and  the  re- 
demption of  the  body  of  Hector,  considered  as  the 
interesting  conclusion  of  a  jreat  whole,  can  never 
jD  propriety  and  grandeur  he  brought  i:ito  com- 
petition with  the  admirable  episode  which  con- 
fludes  the  poem  on  the  Disc  ivery  of  India. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Lusiad,  the 
language  of  Spain  was  also  enriched  with  an  he- 
roic poem.  The  antlior  of  this  has  often  imitated 
the  Portuguese  poet,  par'.icularly  in  the  fiction  of 
the  globe  of  the  world,  which  is  showed  to  (Jama. 
In  the  araucana.  a  cl"be. surrounded  witha  radiant 
sphere,  is  also  miraculously  sup|Kivted  in  the  air  ; 
and  on  this  an  enchanter  shows  to  the  f-paniards 
the  extent  of  their  dominions  in  the  new  world. 
But  dull    Alonso  d'ArcilU  is  in  this,   as  in  t. try 


The  lofiy  ships  with  deepen'd  burlhcns  prove 
The  various  Ijouulies  of  the  Isle  of  Love. 


other  part  of  his  poem,  greatly  inferior  to  the  poe- 
tical spirit  of  Cninoens.  Milton,  whose  poetical 
conduct  in  concluding  the  action  of  his  P.iradise 
Lost,  as  already  pointed  out,  seems  formed  upon 
the  Lusiad,  appears  to  have  had  this  passage  par- 
ticularly in  his  eye.  For  though  the  machinery 
of  a  visionary  sjihere  was  rather  im)iroptr  for  the 
]  situation  of  his  personages,  be  has  nevertheless, 
though  at.  the  expense  of  an  impo.sible  snpposi.. 
tion,  given  Adam  a  view  of  trie  terrestrial  globe. 
Michael  sets  the  father  of  mankind  on  a  iiioiiit- 
tain. 

The  lieniispbere  of  earth  in  clearest  ken 
Stretch'do'if  toth'aniplestreacbofprnspectlay — 
His  eye  might  there  (Command  wherever  stood 
City  of  old  or  modern  fame,  the  sea* 
Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walls 

Of  Camhalu ,  &.c. 

( In  I'uropp  tlience  and  where  Kome  was  to  sway 
The  world 

..\nd  even  the  mention  of  America  seems  copied  by 
Milton  : 

in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  IMexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 
And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  imspoird 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Gcryon's  sons 

Call  El  Borado 

It  must  also  be  owned  by  the  warmest  admirer  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  that  if  the  names  enumerated 
by  Milton  convey  grandeur  of  idea,  the  dcacriptiun 
of  America  in  Camotins, 

Vedes  a  grande  terra,  que  contina 
Vai  dc  Calisto  ao  sen  contrario  polo-— 
To  farthest  north  that  world  enorinoiis  beitds. 
And  cold  beneath  the  southern  ]]ole-stiii  ends — 
is  ccrt.-vinly  more  picturesque  ;  and  therefore,  at 
least,  not  less  poetical. 

.Some  short  account  of  the  writers,  whose 
authorities  have  been  adduced  in  the  course  of  these 
notes,  may  not  now  he  improper,  Fernando  Lope;; 
dp  Castagncda  went  to  India  on  pur|)ose  to  do 
honour  to  bis  countrymen,  by  eiiabiing  himself  to 
record  their  actions  and  conquests  in  the  east. 
As  he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  on  that  subject, 
bis  geography  is  often  imperfect.  This  defect  is 
remedjed  in  the  writings  of  .lohn  rie  Barros,  nhi> 
was  partienhirly  attentive  to  th  s  head.  But  the 
two  most  eminent,  as  well  as  fullest  writers  on  the 
Iraiisactieus  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  east,  are 
Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Christ,  and  liieronimus  Osorius,  bishop  of  Syhcs. 
Fari.i,  who  wfote  in  Spanish,  was  a  laborious  in- 
quirer, and  is  very  full  and  ciirninstantial.  With 
honest  indignation  he  reprehends  the  rapine  of 
commanders,  and  the  erroins  and  unworthy  resent- 
ments of  kings.  Out  he  is  often  so  drily  particu- 
lar, that  he  may  rather  be  called  a  journalist  than 
a  historian.  And  by  this  uninteresting  mintite- 
ness,  his  style  for  the  greatest  part  is  rendered  in- 
elegant. The  bishop  of  Sylves.  however,  claims  a 
dilicrciit  character,     llis  Lniii  is  eU-gaiit,  r>iiJ  Ili» 
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Nor  leave  tli<"  ymilha  their  lovely  brides  bchiiul. 

In  weJdedbaiiils,  while  time  plidesOEi,  eoiijoirrd  : 

Fnir  as  inivn  )rtal  tame  in  smiles  arrayM,         1U90 

In  bridal  smiles,  attends  each  lovely  maid. 

O'er  India'8  sea,  winarM  nn  by  balmy  pales 

That  ubisper'd  peace,  soft  swell'd  thestrady  sails: 

Smooth  as  on  wing  unmoved  the  ea^le  tlies, 

When  to  his  eyrie  clitF  he  sails  the  skies, 

Svift  o'er  the  gentle  billows  of  the  tide, 

Su  smooth,  so  soft,  the  prows  of  Cama  plidc; 

And  now  their  native  fields,  for  ever  dear, 

In  all  their  wild  trailsporlin^  ch.irms  appear; 

And  Tamo's  bosom,  while  his  hanks  repeat         1100 

The  sounding  peals  of  joy,  receives  the  fleet. 

With  orient  titles  and  immortal  fame 

The  hero  band  adorn  their  monarch's  name; 

Seeptres  and  crowns  beneath  his  feet  they  lav. 

And  the  wide  onst  is  doom'd  to  Lusian  sway  '<. 

Enough,  my  Muse,  thy  wearied  wing  no  more 
Must  to  the  seat  of  Jove  triumphant  soar. 
ChilI'd  bv  my  nation's  cold  neglect,  thy  fires 
Glow  bold  no  more,  and  all  thy  rage  expires. 
Vet  thou,  Sebastian,  tlion,  my  king,  attend;     1110 
liehuld  what  glories  on  thy  throne  descend  ! 
Shall  haughty  Gaul  or  sterner  Albion  boast 
That  all  the  Lusian  fame  in  thee  is  lost! 
Oh  !   be  it  thine  these  glories  to  renew, 
And.I'ihn's  bold  path  and  Pedro's  conr.-e  pursue  ^ : 
Snatch  from  the  tyrant  noble's  hand  the  sword, 
And  be  the  rights  of  human-kind  restored; 


manly  and  sentimental  manner  entillcs  him  to  the 
name  of  hi^turan,  even  where  a  Livy  or  a  Taci- 
tus is  mentioned.  Hut  a  sentence  from  him- 
self, unexpected  in  a  father  of  the  communion  of 
Fome,  will  characterize  the  liberality  of  his  mind. 
Talking  of  the  edict  of  king  Emmanuel,  which 
compelled  the  .lews  to  embrace  Christianity,  imder 
severe  persecution  :  Nee  ex  lege,  nee  ex  relit;ione 

factum tihi'assumas,  (says  he.)  ut  Itberta- 

tcm  voluntatis  impedias,  et  vincula  mentibus 
elTrenatis  injieias  ?  At  id  neque  fieri  potest,  neque 
Christi  sancti-simum  nutnen  approbat.  Volun- 
tarinm  enim  sacrifieium  non  vi  mala  coactnm  ab 
homiuibus  expftit:  neque  vim  mentibus  inferri, 
sed  \(duntates  ad  studium  vera  religionis  allici  et 
in^  itari  juhet. 

It  is  said,  in  the  Preface  to  Osorius.  that  his 
writings  were  highlv  esteemed  hv  (pn'i*n  Mary  of 
England,  wife  lif  Philip  II.  What  a  pity  is  it, 
that  this  manly  iudigualioii  of  the  good  bishop 
against  the  impietv  of  religious  persectition,  made 
no  impression  on  the  mind  of  that  bigoted  prin- 
cess! 

^1  Thus  in  all  the  force  of  ancient  simplicity, 
and  the  true  sid>lime,  ends  the  poem  of  Camoens. 
What  folloxvs,  is  one  of  those  e:!uberances  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  defend  in  our  author,  nor 
in  the  strictest  sense  is  this  concluding  one  witliout 
propriety.  A  part  of  the  prop'^itiou  of  the  poem 
is  artfully  addressed  to  king  Sel)a^lian,  and  he  is 
row  called  upon  in  an  address,  which  is  an  artful 
second  part  to  the  former,  to  bcludd  aird  preserve 
the  glories  of  his  throne. 

*3  ,Iohn  I.  and  Pedro  the  .lust,  two  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Portuguou  monarchs. 


The  statesman  prelate  to  his  vows  confine, 
Alone  auspicious  at  the  holy  shrine  ;  [lis  fires. 

The  priest,  in  whose  meek   heart   Heaven  pour* 
.\li)ne  to  Heaven,  not  Earth's  vain  pomp,  aspires. 
Nor  let  the  jMuse,  great  king,  on  Tago's  shore. 
In  d\  ing  notes  the  barbarous  age  deplore. 
The  king  or  hero  to  the  IVIuse  unjust 
Sinks  as  the  nameless  slave,  extinct  in  dust. 
But  such  the  deeds  thy  radiant  morn  portends, 
.•\wM  by  thy  frown  ''Vn  now  old  Atlas  bends 
I  lis  hoary  head,  and  .■impeluza's  fields 
Expect  thy  sounding  steeds  and  rattling  shields. 
And  shall  these  deeds  unsung,  unknown,  expire! 
Oh,  would  thy  smiles  relume  my  fainting  ire !  1 131 
I  then  inspirctl,  the  wondjriog  world  should  see 
(.'rcat  Ammon's  warlike  si.n  revived  in  thee''; 
Kevlved.  unenvled  of  the  Muse's  Upme 
That  o'er  the  world  resounds  Pelldes'  name. 

*  Thus  imitated,  or  rather  translated  into  Italiair 
by  rjuarini. 

Con  si  sublime  stil'  forse  cantato 
Havrei  del  mio  Signor  Parml  e  I'honnri 
Ch'  or  non  havria  de  la  Mconia  tromba 
Da  invidiar  Achille 

Slmilarltvof  condition,  we  have  already  observed, 
produced  similarity  of  complaint  and  sentiment  in 
.Spenser  and  Cainoens.  Each  was  unworthily  neg- 
lected by  the  Gothic  grandees  of  his  age,  yet  Ixiih 
their  names  will  live,  when  the  rememhiance  of  the 
courtiers  who  spurned  them  shall  sink  beneath 
their  mountain  tombs.  Three  beautiful  stanzas 
from  Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,  on  the 
memory  of  Spenser,  may  also  serve  as  an  epitaph 
fur  Cauioens.  The  unworthy  niglect,  which  was 
the  lot  of  the  Portuguese  bard,  but  too  well  ap- 
propriates to  him  the  elegy  of  Spenser.  And  every 
reader  of  taste,  who  has  perused  the  I.usiad.  will 
think  of  the  cardinal  Henrico,  and  feel  the  in- 
dignation of  the.--,  manly  lines 

^Vitntsso  our  Colin  *,  whom  tho'  all  the  Graces 
.And  all  the  Muses  nur.^t;  whose  well-taught  song 
Parn.-issus  self  and  Glorian  f  embraces. 
And  all  the  learii'd  and  all  the  shepherds  throng; 
Vet  a'l  his  hopes  were  ciost,  all  suits  deni'd; 
Discoumg'd,  scorn'd,  his  writings  vilifi'd  :       [died. 
Poorly  (poor  man)  he  liv'd  :   po.irly  (po<ir  man)  he 

AvA  had  not  that  great  hart  (whose honour'd  * 
Ah  lies  full  low)  piii'd  thy  wofnl  plight,  [head 
There  had>t  thou  lien  unwept,  luiburied, 
Unblcst,  nor  grac'd  with  any  common  rite: 
Yet  Shalt  thou  live,  n  hen  thy  great  foe  §  shall  s'nk 
Rcneath  his  mountain  tombc,who«efameshall  slink; 
Audliuiehis  blacker  name  shall  blurre  with  blackest 
ink. 

O  |r:  tW  Umbie  Muse  revense  that  wrong 
\^■hlc•l)  cannot  slumber  In  thy  sheets  of  lead ; 
Let  thy  abiiscd  honour  crie  as  long 
As  there  be  quills  to  write,  or  eyes  to  read  ; 
(Iji  his  rank  name  let  thine  own  voles  be  turned. 
"  Oh  may  that  man  that  hath  the  Muses  scorn'd, 
.VI  Ive,  nor  dead,  be  ever  of  a  Muse  adom'd ! " 

*  Tolin  Clout,  Spenser. 
[      +  Glorian,  Elizabeth  in  the  Faerie  Queen. 
1      +  Theearl  of  Esse.v  J  Loid  Uurleiili, 
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